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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


April 


PRICES  FOR  LAST  YEAR. 


In  this  issue  we  give  you  prices  of  broil- 
ers for  1891,  in  order  that  you  may  com- 
pare them,  and  so  that  our  readers  can  re- 
fer to  any  month,  thus  indicating  which 
month  may  be  the  best  for  certain  kinds. 
Keep  it  for  reference — paste  them  tip.  We 
rive  for  New  York,  and  as  these  quotations 
were  sent  us  every  day,  we  saved  them,  90 
as  to  put  them  altogether  now.  The  prices 
are  per  pound,  so  keep  that  in  view,  in  or- 
der to  make  no  mistake.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  highest  prices  are  for  best  stock 
only. 

These  quotations  are  furnished  by 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Redleigh  &  Co.,  commis- 
sion merchants, 332  Washington  street, New 
York  City,  as  they  are  the  regular  quota- 
tions of  the  Producers'  Price  Current. 

We  give  only  New  York  City  and  Bos- 
ton, as  the  prices  in  those  cities  indicate 
very  nearly  the  prices  in  other  large  cities. 

Our  February,  1S88,  issue  contains  the 
prices  of  1886  and  1887, for  New  York, Bos- 
ton and  Chicago,  but  the  prices  vary  but  a 
cent  or  two  between  those  places,  hence 
we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
other  prices  than  New  York  and  Boston. 

These  prices  are  intended  to  give  one 
day  in  each  week,  or  nearly  so.  for  New 
York  City  : 

DRESSED  BROILERS. 

Jan.     2.  Spring  Chickens,  large,  I5ai6 

2.  "  mixed,  I2ai4 
9.  "  large,  36ai7 
9.  "             mixed,  I3ai5 

16.  "  selected,  15316 

16.  "  mixed,  I2al4 

23.  "  selected,  I5ai6 

23.  "  mixed,  I3ai4 
30.  "  selected,  15316 
30.  "  mixed,  I3ai4 

Feb.    9.  "  selected,  I5ai6 

9.  "  mixed,  I2ai4 

10.  Broilers,  23326 

10.  Large  Chickens,  I5ai6 

24.  Broilers,  24330 
Mar.    3.  Broilers,  under  1  1-2  lbs.,  30a35 

3.  "                 1  1-2  lbs.,  25a30 

3.  "  .  2  1-2  lbs.,  20a2i 
12.  "  under  1  1-2  lbs  ,  33a40 
12.  "  1  1-2  lbs.,  25a33 
12.  "  2  1-2  lbs.,  20a22 
23.  "  under  1  1-2  lbs.,  33340 
23.  "  1  1-2  lbs.,  25a33 
23.  "  2  1-2  lbs  ,  20a22 
28.  "  1  1-2  lbs.or  under  40345 
28.  '•  2  lbs.,  30340 
28.  "  2  to  3  lbs.,  22a25 

Apr.    7.  "  1  1-2  lbs.  or  under  45a55 

7-  "  2  lbs.,  3oa40 

7.  "  2  1-2  lbs.,  22a25 
18.  "  1  1-2  lbs.  or  under  40345 
18.  "  2  lbs.,  3oa37 
18,  "  1  1-2  lbs.,  22a25 

25.  "  1  1-2  lbs.or  under 40350 
25.  "  1  lb.,  35345 
25.  "  2  1-2  lbs.  20a22 

May    2.       '•        1  1-2  lbs.or  under  50355 
2.       "        2  lbs.,  45a50 

8.  "  1  1-2  lbs.or  under  50355 
2  lbs.,  45a5o 
1  1-2  lbs.,  37a40 
1  1-4  lbs  ,  30335 
1  1-2  lbs.,  33335 

1  under  1  1-2  lbs  ,  28332 
1  1-2  lbs..  33337 
under  1  1-2  lbs.,  28a32 
1  1-12  lbs.,  3oa34 
under  1  1-2  lbs.,  26330 
1  1-2  lbs.  &  over,  30332 
under  1  1-2  lbs.,  27329 
over  1  1-2  lbs.,  32333 
under  1  1-12  lbs.,  27330 
31333 
30332 

-  *  a  V  » 


16. 
16. 
28. 
28. 

June  3. 

3- 
10. 
10. 
17. 

i.7- 
24- 

24- 

July  1. 

-  i. 

8. 

8. 
15. 
15. 
22. 
22. 
30. 
30. 

Aug.  8. 
8. 
12. 
12. 
26. 
26. 
26. 

Sept.  2. 
2. 
2. 


over  1  1-2  lbs., 
unjer  1  1-2  lbs., 
over  1  1-2  lbs., 
under  1  1-2  lbs.,  26328 
over  1  1-2  lbs.,  27328 
under  1-2  lbs.,  24326 
over  1  1-2  lbs.,  23324 
under  1  1-2  lbs.,  2oa22 
over  1  1-2  lbs.,  22324 
under  1  1-2  lbs.,  21323 
over  1  1-2  lbs., 
under  1  1-2  lbs 
over  1  1-2  lbs. , 
under  1  1-2  lbs 
2  1-2  lbs., 
1  1-2  lbs  , 


16, 
23. 
23- 

Oct.  10. 
10. 


2  1-2  lbs., 
1  1-2  lbs., 
under  11-2  lbs. 
16.  Spring  Chickens,  fancy, 
fsir, 
f3ncy, 
f3ir, 
fsncv. 
"  f3ir, 


Nov 


Dec. 


28. 
28. 
28. 
11. 
1 1. 
II. 
2r. 
21. 
21. 

2. 

2. 

2. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
23. 

23- 
23- 

30. 
30. 


fan'-y,  16318 
fair,  I3ai5 
1  1-2  lbs.,  20a22 


1-2  lb., 

fancy, 

fsir, 

1-2  lb., 

fancy, 

fair, 

fsncy, 

fair, 


2032 
I&3I3 
13315 

20322 
17318 

I4ai6 
2oa2i 
15316 


1  1-2  lbs.,  13315 
fsncy,  15316 
fsir,  I2ai4 
1  1-2  lbs.,  i8a20 
fsncy,  I 63 1 8 
fair,  15316 
1  1-2  lbs.,  18320 
fancy, 
fsir, 


17313 
I5ai6 


In  the  sbove,  the  term  "  spring  chickens" 
refers  to  lsrge  sizes.  "  Broilers''  usually 
sell  3t  one  snd  one-hslf  pounds  each,  then 
there  is  a  size  under  one  and  oae-half 
pounds  and  over  a  pound.  Next  is  a  size 
between  one  and  one-half  and  not  over 
two  pounds.  Chickens  over  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  each  are  termed  "  roosters," 
and  such  are  the  terms  "  fancy,  large," 
"  fair,  large,"  etc. 

Live  chickens  sometimes  sell  for  about 
two  or  three  cents  less  per  pound  than  those 
dressed,  and  dry-picked  sell  better  than 
scalded.  Boston  will  not  take  scalded 
stock  st  all. 

Jsn 


Feb. 


Msr. 


Apl. 


CAPONS,  DRESSED. 

2. 

Cspons,  lsrge, 

l8a20 

2. 

"  small, 

I4ai6 

2. 

"  slips, 

I4ai6 

9. 

' '  large, 

20322 

9- 

"  smsll, 

15317 

9- 

"  slips, 

15317 

14. 

"  large, 

19320 

14. 

'•  small, 

I53I6 

14. 

"  slips, 
"  large, 

15316 

26. 

18320 

26. 

"  small, 

13315 

3°- 

"  large, 

18319 

3°- 

•'  small, 

13315 

3- 

"  large, 
"  small, 

17318 

3. 

I3ai5 

13. 

"  large, 

l8a2o 

13- 

"  small, 

I4ai6 

2 

"  large, 

16317 

2 

"  smsll, 

I3ai5 

14. 

"  large, 

20322 

14. 

"  small, 

I4ai6 

24. 

"  large, 

22a24 

24. 

"  small, 

I4ai6 

2. 

"  large, 

20a22 

"  small, 

15318 

8! 

"  large, 

20a22 

8. 

"  small, 

I5ai8 

22. 

'•  large, 

22a24 

22 

"  small, 
"  large, 

i6a2o 

28. 

22324 

28. 

"  small. 

16320 

4- 

"  large, 

23a25 

4- 

"  small, 

i8a2o 

15. 

"  large, 

23325 

15. 

"  small 

i8a2o 

May 


June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Dec.  26.       "       large,  2ia22 
26.       "       smsll,  18320 

There  were  no  quotstions  given  in  the 
regular  price  currents  from  May  15th  to 
Christmas.  The  above  are  all  wholesale 
rates.  Slips  and  small  capons  always  sell 
at  the  same  prices.  Retail  prices  are  much 
higher.  "Green  ducks"  and  '"roasting 
chickens "  begin  to  have  a  boom  during 
the  summer  months. 

As  capons  should  be  at  least  a  year  old, 
no  quotations  are  given  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  not  that  there  is  not  a  de- 
mand, but  because  chicks  for  capons  are 
hatched  early  in  the  season,  and  sold  early 
the  next,  hence  there  are  but  few  capons  to 
sell  in  cummer  and  fall. 

DUCKS  DRESSED. 


21323 

Jan. 

2. 

Ducks,  prime, 

I2ai3 

18320 

15. 

13315 

20322 

Feb. 

I. 

13315 

18319 

18. 

15317 

25328 

Msr 

1. 

13315 

23324 

18. 

I4ai6 

20322 

Apr. 

3- 

I7ai8 

2IS22 

24. 

16318 

20321 

Msy 

1 . 

i8ai8 

183I9 

6. 

Spring  ducks. 

3°a35 

19320 

6. 

Ducks, 

16318 

l6sl8 

13. 

Spring  ducks, 

20325 

19320 

13. 

Ducks, 

16318 

l6slO 

18. 

Spring  ducks, 

i8a2o 

19320 

18. 

Ducks, 

163 1 8 

16317 

27- 

Spring  ducks, 

203  2 1 

June  3.  Spring  ducks,  18320 
12.  sj«  18322 

24.  "  I7ai8 

July    1.  "  17318 

15-  "  I5ai6 

30.  "  i6ai7 

Aug.  8.  Spring  ducks,  17318 
26.  "  "  i6ai7 
26.  Old  ducks,  8ai2 

Sept.  2.  Spring  ducks,  I5ai6 
2.  Old  ducks,  8ai2 
23.  Spring  ducks,  16317 

Oct.    10.      "        "  I7ai8 

10.  Old  ducks.  gai2 
28.  Spring  ducks,  17318 
28.  Old  ducks,  9312 

Nov.  11.  Spring  ducks,  18319 

11.  Old  ducks,  9ai3 
21.  Spring  ducks,  18319 
21.  Old  ducks,  ioai3 

Dec.  2.  Ducks,  prime,  I5ai6 
23-        "  "  I33I5 

30.  "  "  I3ai5 
"Green"  ducks  and  "spring"  ducks 
sre  the  same,  They  do  not  begin  to  come 
until  sbout  May,  and  the  high  prices  only 
last  3  few  weeks.  "Old"  ducks  do  not 
refer  to  age,  but  indicate  that  they  are  fully 
matured.  After  July  all  prime  ducks  are 
styled  as  spring  ducks  until  about  Decem- 
ber, when  the  term  "  ducks  "  is  used,  they 
being  classified  as  prime,  choice,  fsir,  good, 
medium,  etc. 

EGGS. 

January  3oa3i 

February  24325 

March  18319 

April  2ia22 

May  I5ai6 

June  i6ai7 

July  i6ai7 

August  i6ai7 

September  19320 

October  22323 

November  25326 

December  28329 

The  prices  for  eggs  are  quoted  for  about 
the  first  of  esch  month,  fcr  strictly  fresh 
stock.  Of  course  prices  fluctuated  some 
during  esch  month.  The  highest  average 
price  for  the  entire  yesr  is  about  twenty- 
two  cents  per  dozen.  The  prices  sre  the 
wholessle  quotstions. 

Ducks'1  Eggs. — March,  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  cents  ;  April,  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  ;  Msy,  nineteen  to  twenty.  After  Msy 
the  prices  for  ducks'  eggs  vary  but  little 
■  from  hens'  eggs. 

Turkey,  geese  and  guinea  eggs  are  never 
quoted. 

GROWN  CHICKENS — HENS. 

Dressed.  Alive. 

January   gaio       7a  8 

February  , ...    gaii  loan 

Msrch   12313  12313 

April   I2ai3  I2ai3 

Msy   .  I2ai3  12313 

June   10312  12313 

July   12313  I4ai5 

August   I2ai3  nai2 

September   I3al4  I3al4 

October   14315  14315 

November   11312  loan 

December   nai2  11312 

It  will  be  noticed  that  from  r~rch  to 
Christmas  there  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween dressed  and  live  fowls.  In  previous 
yesrs  from  two  to  four  cents  was  the  differ- 
ence. The  prices  are  only  given  for  choice, 
first-clsss  ctock. 

PRICES  for  1892. 

Jan.     Feb.  Msr. 

Eggs   27       30  17 

Broilers  .  .  .  ,   25       2j        2  3 

Roasting  chickens   20       19  20 

liens    14       12  14 

Cocks   8         7  8 

Ducks,  fsncy   18       17  18 

Cspons,  large   22       21  22 

Squabs,  dark   2.25    2.75  3.50 

Squsbs,  white,  lsrge ..  .  3.50     4.00  5.00 

Turkeys   16       13  16 

Geese   13       14  11 

The  above  is  for  dressed  stock.  Squabs 
sell  by  the  dozen.  The  prices  are  f^r  the 
10th  of  each  month,  cr  thereabouts,  and 
are  highest  quotations  mentioned. 

The  Boston  Market. 

Through  Messrs.  W.  H,  Rudd  &  Son, 
No.  10  Merchant's  Row,  Boston,  we  give 
the  prices  for  that  market  for  1 891. 

BROILERS  AND  ROASTERS. 

Broilers.  Roasters. 
Jsn.  demand  light,       15  to  20c.  same. 
Feb.       "     improves,  20  to  22c.  same. 
Mar.  28  to  35c.  20to25c 

April,  35  to  50c.  20 to 25c. 

May,  40to30c.  251030c. 


June,                           30  to  25c.  30  to  40c. 

July,  25  to  20c.  36  to  25c. 
Aug. prices  fluctuating,  i6to23c.  20 to  23c. 

Sept.                           i2toi6c.  i4to20c. 

Oct.  I  Very  little  demand,  12  to  18c. 

Nov.  J-  for  Broilers.   Prices  i2toi8c, 

Dec.  )  ranging  from      12  to  15c.  i2toi8c. 

DRESSED  DUCKS. 
The  price  of  early  ducks  which  begin  to 
arrive  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May, 
often  commences  somewhere  in  the  forties 
— then  rspidly  declines  until  the  lstter  psrt 
of  May,  when  it  reaches  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents,  gradually  working  down  to 
sbout  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  say  by  first 
of  July,  where  it  remains  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 


EGGS. 

Best  Brown, 

-  *" 

Mixed  Cclo 

J  anusry 

1 , 

38  cts. 

33  cts. 

T5, 

33 

30  - 

25> 

3° 

23 

r  ebruarv, 

2, 

oQ 
Zo 

25 

25 

20 

24. 

-  20'  • 

Msrch 

22 

20 

it 

16', 

23 

19, 

23, 

26 

25 

t  t 

26, 

23 

20 

April 
a 

4, 

25  .  . 

23 

9. 

20 

17 

20, 

18 

16 

May 

27 

18 

16 

a 

20, 

20 

17 

June 

2 

20 

17 

I5, 

23 

19 

July 

6, 

24 

20 

24, 

26 

20. 

August 

24, 

26. 

21 

September 
it 

4. 

27 

22 

28, 

30 

October 

13, 

31 

25 

24, 

35 

28 

November 

7, 

36 

30 

21, 

40 

34 

23, 

42 

36 

28, 

40 

35 

December 

38 

33 

15', 

37 

32 

31, 

35 

30 

In  Jsnuary  we  find  but  little  poultry  on 
the  msrket  except  western.  Broilers  are 
not  in  much  demsnd  and  prices  are  very 
low.  The  general  ruling  prices  at  this 
time  of  year  on  common  grades  of  western 
poultry,  drawn  and  headed,  packed  in 
boxes  of  sbout  100  pounds  weight,  sre  sbout 
as  follows  :  Fine  chickens,  ten  to  twelve 
cents  per  pound  ;  fancy,  thirteen  to  fifteen; 
fowls,  eight  to  eleven  ;  ducks,  eleven  to 
twelve  ;  geese,  ten  to  fourteen  ;  turkeys, 
thirteen  to  fifteen.  Nesr-by,  or  Philsdel- 
phia  chickens  (so  called)  which  are  mostly 
raised  in  New  Jersey,  then  range  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  cents  per  pound.  By  the 
first  of  February  there  is  a  demand  for  soft 
roasters  and  fall  chickens  hatched  in  Sep- 
tember are  then  sbout  resdy,  small  lots  of 
them  beginning  to  arrive. 

Live  poultry  should  only  be  shipped  from 
April  to  middle  of  October. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  BOSTON  MARKET. 

For  some  years  past  the  Massschusetts 
lsw  hss  required  thst  all  dressed  poultry 
"sold  or  exposed  for  ssle "  within  the 
Stste,  should  hsve  the  hesd  and  entrails 
removed,  and  also  the  crop  when  contain- 
ing any  food.  This  law,  except  that  por- 
tion relating  to  the  crop,  is  at  present  re- 
pealed, but  is  lisble  to  sgsin  become  a  law 
at  any  session  of  the  Legislsture.  What- 
ever the  law  may  be,  it  is  always  rigidly  en- 
forced in  Boston,  and  it  is  therefore  import- 
ant shippers  keep  themselves  thoroughly 
informed  concerning  it. 

Custom,  however,  which  is  quite  as  ex- 
acting as  law,  demands  that  during  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  months,  all  poultry 
except  ducks,  geese  and  small  broilers, 
shall  be  drawn  and  headed;  and  although  the 
law  does  not  compel  this,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible at  these  sessons,  to  sell  at  any  de- 
cent price,  unless  dressed  in  this  way. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  POULTRY, 

Kill  by  bleeding  in  the  mouth  or  neck, 
and  pick  clean;  but  do  not  attempt  to  stick 
poultry  in  the  mouth  unless  you  understand 
it,  becsuse  if  not  properly  done,  they  will 
only  half  "bleed  out  "and  when  being  picked 
the  blood  will  follow  every  feather,  giving 
the  bird  a  bad  appesrsnce  and  rendering  it 
almost  unsalable.  Never  stun  them  by 
knocking  on  the  head  or  pounding  on  the 
bsck,  as  it  causes  the  blood  to  settle  and 
injures  the  sale  of  the  stock.  During  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  months  (3s  sbove 
stated)  remove  the  head  and  entrails,  but 
make  the  incision  as  small  as  possible,  and 
do  not  remove  or  disturb  the  liver,  heart 
or  gizzard.  All  poultry  should  be  without 
food  at  least  twelve  hours  before  being 
killed,  that  their  crops  may  be  entirely 
empty.  Dry  pick  the  feathers  and  never 
scald. 

PACKING  IN  ICE  IN  SUMMER. 
Kill  as  before  described  but  leave  heads 
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on  and  entrails  in.  Strong,  sound  barrels 
(sugar  bairels  preferred),  are  best  for  ice 
packing,  and  the  ice  should  be  w  ashed  be- 
fore using.  Place  a  good  layer  of  broken 
ice  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  then  a 
layer  of  poultry,  commencing  in  the  mid- 
dle and  packing  it  in  a  circle,  with  heads 
down,  backs  up,  and  feet  towards  the  cen- 
tre; then  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  poul- 
try, filling  the  barrel  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  top,  taking  care  to  have  ice  between 
the  poultry  and  staves  of  the  barrel;  tup 
off  with  large  pieces  of  ice  and  cover  the 
barrel  with  bagging  (which  insures  its 
being  kept  right  side  up)  and  mark  with 
brush  or  stencil.  If  shipped  from  any  con- 
siderable distance  put  an  extra  large  piece 
of  ice  on  the  top,  and  if  properly  packed, 
the  poultry  can  be  on  the  road  fifty  hours 
without  injury,  and  if  heavily  iced  and 
s  hipped  in  refrigerator  car,  can  safely  be 
four  or  five  days  in  transit,  but  even  for 
short  distances  it  is  belter  to  use  ice,  as 
poultry,  especially  if  not  drawn,  packed 
without  it  in  warm  weather,  if  only  for  an 
hour  or  two,  will  turn  green  across  the 
back  and  become  almost  worthless. 

WHAT  BOSTON  WANTS. 

Roasters  are  in  demand  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Early  in  the  season,  five 
pounds  and  upward  per  pair  will  do,  but  if 
not  too  old,  the  larger  they  are,  the  belter 
price  per  pound  they  bring.  After  August, 
still  heavier  weights  are  wanted,  and 
through  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, if  not  too  old  and  coarse,  from  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  per  pair.  Through  July 
and  August  more  broilers  are  used  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  1,200  to  1,500 
pair  per  week  being  used  by  Messrs.  Rudd, 
for  four  customers  alone,  and  also  for 
forty  of  the  largest  hotels  that  constitute 
the  most  noted  seashore  and  mountain 
summer  resorts  of  New  England,  extend- 
ing from  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  and  through- 
out the  entire  White  Mountain  region  so 
that  you  need  not  fear  overstocking  the 
market.  Green  ducks  should  be  killed 
when  ten  weeks  old  and  weight  not  less 
than  eight  pounds  and  upward  per  pair. 
The  larger  and  fatter  they  are,  the  better 
price  per  pound  they  bring.  Neither 
chickens  nor  ducks,  in  summer  need  be 
headed  nor  drawn;  when  dressing  ducks, 
fjeave  feathers  on  tips  of  wings  and  tie 
wings  to  body  to  keep  in  good  shape. 

REMARKS. 

Boston  likes  brown  eggs;  New  York 
likes  them  white. 


New  York  likes  her  poultry  undrawn, 
nothing  being  removed  but  the  feathers. 

Boston  seems  to  be  better  for  eggs  than 
New  York,  owing  to  New  England  pleasure 
resorts. 

PASTE  THIS  UP. 
Paste  this  uj> — or  keep  this  number.  It 
will  be  found  valuable,  as  you  can  refer  to 
the  highest  prices  for  every  month  last  year 
(and  a  part  of  1892)  at  a  glance.  Though 
last  year's  prices  may  differ  from  this,  yet 
the  prices  here  will  be  found  valuable  as  a 
partial  guide.  Every  issue  of  the  POULTRY 
Keeper  is  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

MR.  GAMMERDINGER'S  HAMBURGS. 

In  regard  to  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Mr.  Gammerdinger  writes  us: — The  en- 
graving is  an  accurate  representation  of 
this  most  beautiful  variety  of  fowls  bred  by 
us.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
this  beautiful  breed.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  handsome  varieties  in 
the  poultry  lists,  and  are  an  ornament  to 
any  yard.  The  most  indifferent  person  to 
the  beauties  of  the  feathered  race  could  not 
pass  a  flock  of  this  variety  by  witbous  a 
glance  of  admiration.  They  are,  also, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  egg-pro- 
ducing breeds  introduced  into  this  country. 
They  are  non-sitters,  and  are  justly  called 
everlasting  layers;  will  bear  confinement 
well,  ane  there  is  no  breed  which  possesses 
more  real  merit  than  the  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg;  their  beautiful  plumage  and 
handsome  comb  stand  out  in  brilliant  re- 
lief. By  actual  count,  last  season,  we 
found  that  five  pullets  laid  from  January 
5th  to  July  iSth,  943  eggs,  which  we  con- 
sider very  good.  We  have  found  them  very 
small  feeders,  easily  raised,  and  being 
small  in  bone  and  fine  in  texture,  good  for 
the  table  and  market,  as  '  far  as  they  go,' 
as  they  are  about  the  size  of  common  fowls 
and  are  kept  more  for  fancy  and  eggs  than 
other  purposes.  All  sub-varieties  of  Ham- 
burgs do  not  differ  much  in  traits  and 
qualities,  but  the  Silver  Spangled  are  the 
most  hardy.  A  free  range  is  natural  to 
Hamburgs,  and  they  look  and  thrive  best 
where  they  can  have  it.  We  r "  .  .■  ihe  Sil- 
ver Spangle  at  the  head  of  the  a  J  the 
most  profitable  and  beautiful." 


 SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  from  Cliarles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

GAMMERDINGER'S  BREEDING  ESTAB-      fourths.    Also  twelve  firsts  and  five  seconds 


LISHMEMT. 

One  of  the  oldest  veteran  breeders,  well 
known  to  us  for  years,  is  Charles  Gammer- 
dinger, Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  cut  of  Sil- 
ver Spangled  Hamburgs  we  present  in  this 
issue. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  an  estab- 
lishment, such  as  he  manages,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  is 
that  all  the  rare  breeds  can  be  obtained. 
All  the  French  breds  (Houdans.  Crevecours, 
and  La  Fleches)  are  raised  to  perfection, 
and  the  favorites  of  England  (White  Dork- 
ings, Grey  Dorkings,  Colored  Dorkings, 
Red  Caps,  all  the  varieties  of  Hamburgs, 
and  the  different  Games)  are  given  special 
attention. 

His  yards  are  the  home  of  the  Polish,  the 
beautiful  White-crested  Black,  the  Golden, 
the  Bearded  Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Bearded 
Silver,  the  While,  the  Bearded  White,  and 
all  bred  in  their  purity  are  found,  with  also 
different  Javas  (white,  black,  and  mottled), 
Sumatras,  all  the  Bantams,  and  every  kind 
of  ornamental  birds. 

Then  there  are  all  the  varieties  of  turkeys 
geese,  and  ducks,  nearly  any  variety  that 
may  be  asked  for,  all  bred  from  premium 
stock  and  prize  winners. 

Hundreds  of  the  familiar  Light  Brahmas, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes,  (all  varieties), 
Plymouth  Rocks,  (all  varieties),  Leghorns, 
(white,  brown,  and  black)  and  the  single 
comb  and  rose  comb  varieties  areboth  bred, 
while  the  Minorcas  and  Andalusions  are  as 
numerous  as  any.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
among  breeders — ''When  you  cannot  find 
what  you  want  send  to  Gammerdinger.  " 

What  kind  of  stock  has  he?  Well,  let  us 
look  at  his  prizes.  When  a  man  keeps 
choice  stock  he  turns  out  at  the  shows,  and 
goes  in  to  win.    In  1890  he  started  out  to 

clean  out  the  shows,  "  as  he  expressed  it, 
and  in  three  months  he  won  over  800  first 
and  second  prizes,  and  came  home  with 
§1,500  in  his  pocket,  a  record  probably  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  He  met  the 
breeders  of  every  section.  At  Detroit  he 
found  2. 000  birds  in  competition,  it  being 
one  of  the  greatest  shows  of  the  season.  At 
Columbus  1 .500  birds  met  for  the  prizes. 
At  Wheeling  there  were  600  birds,  at 
Franklin,  Ohio,  1,200  birds,  at  St.  Louis 
1.800  birds,  and  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1800 
birds.  This  demonstrates  that  Mr. 
Gammerdinger  won  at  the  leading  shows, 
and  met  first-class  breeders. 

In  1890 — '91  he  also  won  under  strong 
competition.  At  the  Ohio  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition held  at  Columbus,  Sept.  24  to  28th, 
he  exhibited  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
fowls,  and  won,  on  single  entries,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prizes,  forty  firsts,  thiriy- 
cight   seconds,  and  forty-two  thirds  and 


on  breeding  pens,  and  five  medals  on  breed- 
ing-pens mated  for  cockerels  and  pullets, 
also  silver  medal,  as  shown  on  this  page, 
for  largest  and  finest  collection  of  poultry. 
This  show  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  shows  in  the  United  States  there 
being  2,000  birds  on  exhibition.  Judges 
were  B.  N.  Pierce,  E.  S.  Comings,  Chas. 
McClave,  C.  J.  Ward,  T.  A.  Mendenhall, 
G.  T.  Gast. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Fanciers'  Club  held 
their  show  Dec.  12  th  to  19th,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  sent  fifty  birds  and  won  forty-one 
single  premiums,'  twenty-two  firsts,  eleven 
seconds,  eight  thirds  and  fourths,  and  three 
firsts  on  breeding-pens,  all  the  pens  I  had 
entered.  Also  the  Club  Special  Cash  Prize 
of  $10.00  for  largest  and  finest  collection. 
Special  for  higgest  scoring  trios,  Polish, 
$2.00;  French,  $2.00,  Bantams,  $2.00, 
C.  J.  Ward,  Judge. 

The  Central  Ohio  Poultry  Show  held  at 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Jan.  8th  to  nth.  At  this 
show  over  1,000  fowls  were  on  exhibition. 
He  entered  one  hundred  birds  and  won 
seventy-four  premiums  on  single  entries, 
thirty-eight  firsts,  nineteen  seconds,  seven- 
teen thirds  and  fourths.  Also  all  specials 
offered  by  the  Association.  Special  for 
largest  and  finest  collections;  Diploma  for 
highest  scoring  breeding-pens;  average 
score,  95  7-20.  Diploma  for  highest  scoring 
specimen,  score  ninety-seven.  I.  N.  Barker, 
Judge. 

January  15  to  21st,  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
International  Show  was  held.  Sent  twenty- 
four  birds,  winning  eighteen  regular  prizes, 
nine  firsts,  six  seconds,  and  three  thirds. 
There  were  2,000  fowls  on  exhibition  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
P.  N.  Pierce  and  Chas.  McClave,  Judges. 

The  Columbus  Fanciers'  Club  held  their 
show  Feb.  5th  to  8th.  To  this  show  he  sent 
one  hundred  and  fifty  birds,  winning  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  regular  premiums 
on  single  birds,  sixty-five  firsts,  thirty- 
seven  seconds,  twenty-two  thirds  and 
fourths,  and  twenty  breeding-pen  prizes, 
fourteen  firsts,  five  seconds  onethird.  Also 
a  number  of  valuable  Society  Specials 

At  the  great  New  York  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  lS<j r ,  he  won  nearly  all  the 
leading  prizes  in  the  classes  in  which  he 
exhibited.  Now,  a  word  more  about  his 
Hamburgs,  of  which  he  has  as  fine  flocks 
as  are  in  America,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  imported  from  England,  and  were 
Crystal  Palace  winners.  His  winnings 
this  fall  were  as  follows:  At  Sabina,  Ohio, 
first  on  fowls  and  first  on  chicks.  At 
Portsmouth  first  and  second  on  fowls  and 
first  and  second  on  chicks  At  Wellsville^ 
first  on  fow  ls  and  first  on  chicks.  At  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  second  on  fowls  and  first  and 


seconds  on  chicks.  At  Wheeling,  first  and 
second  on  fowls  and  first  and  second  on 
chicks.  At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  first  on 
fowls  and  first  on  chicks.  At  Marysville, 
firs*,  and  second  on  fowls,  and  first  and 
second  sn  chicks.  At  St.  Louis,  first  on 
fowls,  second  on  chick,  and  first  and 
second  on  breeding  pen.  At  Columbus, 
on  different  breeds,  he  took  five  out  of  seven 
sweepstake  prizes.  He  got  the  silver  medal 
at  St.  Louis  for  the  finest  display,  and  took 
first  prizes  for  finest  collection  at  Wheeling, 
Wellsville,  Marysville,  etc. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gammerdinger  is  not  only  a  breeder  and 
importer,  but  an  exhibitor  and  a  winner, 
and  a  winner  in  the  best  company. 


SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  AS  A  CROP. 

The  sunflower  will   grow  on   any  soil 
that  produces  corn,  but  it  thrives  best  when 
well  manured.    It  is  said  that  the  stalks 
make  excellent  fuel,  and  Prof.  Elsom,  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  may  be  profit  in  growing  sunflower 
seed.     The    sunflower   plants   are  very 
healthy  and  vigorous,  requiring  no  special 
care  or  cultivation.    The  ground  should 
be  prepared  precisely  the  same  as  for  a 
crop  of  corn,  the  seed  to  be  sown  in  drills 
four  feet  apart;  each  plant   should  stand 
about  one  foot  from  the  other  in  the  drill. 
It  is  best  to  sow  thick  and  then  thin  out, 
then  cultivate  like  a  crop  of  corn.    At  har- 
vest they  should  be  loft  dried  as  fast  as. 
ripe,  and  shelled  out.    When  thoroughly 
dry  ihey  shell  out  very  easily  and  may  be 
used  for  fattening   purposes,   though  the 
most  profitable  use  is  for  their  oil.  The 
professor  says  that  this  year  he  raised  fifty 
bushels  of  seed  on  one  acre  and  ten  feet, 
the  land  being  just  medium — nothing  extra 
— while  a  near  neighbor  on  an  exception- 
ally fine  piece  of  ground   raised  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  bushels  on  the  same  area — 
an  acre  and  ten  feet.    The  yield  of  oil  per 
bushel  of  seed  is  about  one  gallon.    It  is 
used  by  fresco  painters  and  in  laboratories; 
and  when  specially  treated  it  is  sold  as  an 
officinal  preparation,  also  as  salad  oil  and 
for  packing  canned  fit  h  and  the  like,  some 
epicures  preferring  it  to  the  best   olive  oil. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  sunflower-seed 
oil  resembles  animal  oils  more  thanvege- 
table,  and  for  fine  machinery,  especially  if 
slow  running,  is  a  fine  lubricator,  though 
it  has  not  been  used  for  this  purpose  to  any 
great  extent  as  yet,  but   doubtless  will  be 
used  more  when  more  is  produced. 


IT'S  BOOMING!  WHAT?  WHY  OUR 
CIRCULATION.  ARE  YOU  A  SUB- 
SCRIBER? 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


April 


Brief  Bunts  froi  leaders. 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
tlie  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


Fee4s  Marble  Chips.— I  am  just  drifting 
into  the  poultry  business,  and  need  all  the 
information  I  can  get.  I  read  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thorp's  letter,  in  your  January  issue,  and 
he  is  a  good  Qne.  I  hope  he  will  come 
often.  Every  one  must  solve  his  own 
problems,  to  be  strictly  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, because  location  and  circumstances 
alter  cases.  I  am  eager  for  all  the  advice 
:n  regard  to  poultry,  and  yet,  while  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  will  not  accept  any  of  it,  I 
am  going  to  do  as  I  please.  I  feed  my 
chickens  with  marble  chips  instead  of 
oyster  shells.  I  had  one  case  of  roup,  and 
cured  it  with  coal  oil  in  a  few  days  by 
spraying  its  nostrils. — Ellis  Bates,  Macon 
City,  Mo. 

Fought  the  Roup— I  have  a  poultry  yard 
and  about  two  hundred  chickens.  The 
roup  broke  out  one  day,  and  as  I  went  into 
the  coop  I  noticed  one  hen  with  both  eyes 
closed.  I  asked  my  attendant  what  was 
the  matter.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  but 
that  there  were  others  down  in  the  same 
way.  I  told  him  to  get  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  hospital,  and  also  to  get  the 
Poultry  Keeper  books,  and  we  would 
see  what  the  matter  was.  I  found  it  in 
the  November,  1886,  number — a  clear  case 
of  roup — and  before  night  we  had  thirteen 
cases.  I  used  the  sulphur  cure,  with  kero- 
sene in  the  drinking  water,  and  I  have  not 
lost  a  case  since.  My  neighbors  are  losing 
chickens  every  day  with  roup,  and  laugh 
at  me  for  playing  doctor,  but  the  laugh  is 
on  my  side,  though  I  offered  my  services, 
but  with  no  avail.  You  can  give  the 
Poultry  Keeper  the  credit  for  this  cure 
in  my  flock. — Fred.  Kerby,  Renova,  Pa. 

Spongia  Cures  Roup.— As  long  as  I  have 
chickens,  and  live  on  a  farm,  you  may 
consider  me  a  subscriber.  I  would  not  be 
without  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  twenty 
times  its  cost.  I  used  to  throw  it  aside, 
supposing  that  I  could  get  on  with  my 
poultry  affairs,  but  I  went  to  my  coop  one 
morning,  and  such  coughing  and  sneezing 
— roup  in  its  worse  form.  I  resorted  to 
rny  resources,  but  to  no  avail.  I  picked 
up  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  the  first 
light  was  spongia  for  roup.  Had  I  read  it 
before  I  might  have  saved  many  valuable 
birds,  for  I  lost  nearly  200  hens.  It  had 
such  a  start  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  it  has  put  in  an  appearance 
several  times,  but  I  saved  the  rest,  and  I 
had  500  in  all. — Mrs.  W.  If.  Van  Bebber, 
Tlie  Dalles,  Oregon. 

Hatching  Exposed  Guinea  Eggs. — I  had  a 

little  experience  with  guinea  eggs,  and  will 
give  it  to  you.  I  went  to  see  a  cousin,  on 
a  warm  summer  day,  and  told  her  I  wanted 
some  guinea  eggs.  We  went  to  look  for 
them,  and  found  a  guinea  hen  sitting, 
with  about  forty  eggs  under  and  around 
her.  I  took  about  half  of  them  home  with 
me,  (a  distance  of  seven  miles),  and  set 
them  on  a  table.  My  wife  being  away  on 
a  visit  I  thought  I  would  go  away  also.  I 
stayed  away  until  the  next  afternoon.  On 
returning,  the  first  thing  that  met  my  view 
was  the  lot  of  eggs  on  the  table,  and  of 
course  I  thought  they  were  ruined.  How- 
ever, I  took  them  out,  put  them  under  a 
hen,  and  in  two  days  I  had  a  nest  full  of 
young  guineas. — J.  R.  Wallingford, 
Cyntldana,  Ky. 

Crushed  Flint. — My  poultry  never  saw 
an  oyster  shell.  I  feed  crushed  flint  and 
green  bones,  and  also  a  large  amount  of 
oats.  I  have  no  sick  birds  or  soft-shell 
eggs.  I  think  fresh  water,  dry  grain,  and 
plenty  of  grit,  are  the  best  medicines  yet 
found. — E.  J.  Estlach,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

The  Feed  That  Makes  Eggs.— I  am  now 

feeding,  in  the  morning,  a  mash  of  vege- 
tables, middlings,  and  corn  meal,  cooked. 
In  the  evening  I  feed  oats,  wheat,  and 
cracked  corn,  alternating,  and  in  addition 
thereto  I  give  fresh  ground  meat  and  bone 
three  times  per  week,  and  also  raw  cabbage 
three  times.  I  get  eggs  from  the  above 
more  than  the  average,  as  forty 
pens,  of  ten  hens  each,  have  given  me 
eighty  per  cent,  since  October  last,  an  av- 
erage during  the  winter  months  of  320  eggs 
per  day  from  400  hens.  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  say  that  I  do  not  feed  properly  for 
eggs. — R.  V.  Owen,  Richmond,  Va. 

An  Explanation  Wanted.— I  saw  in  your 
December  issue  an  article  entitled — "  Why 
the  Incubator  Failed."  Now  I  would  like 
for  Mr.  L.  A.  Eaton,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to 
explain  as  he  says  it  took  from  September 
13th  to  October  12th,  to  bring  off  a  hatch 
of  chickens,  which  is  thirty  days,  inclu- 
sive. [It  may  be  an  error  of  tha  type. — 
En.] — C.  C.  Bewsie.  Manitowo:',  Wis. 


Accurate  Statements. — The  dear  Poul- 
try Keeper  give  us  us  many  hints  and 
plans  and  we  want  it  as  a  guide,  but  please 
ask  your  contributors  to  give  more  accu- 
rate statements.    It  may  interest  us  to 

now  that  one  hen  made  a  good  profit  in  a 
few  months,  but  such  a  statement  has  no 
practical  value,  as  the  whole  year's  ac- 
count might  prove  a  loss.  If  any  one 
makes  money  tell  us  which  breed  and  how 
much  and  what  to  feed,  with  prices  of  eggs 
and  chicks. — Mrs.  S.  W.  Owen,  East  Hard- 
wick,  Vt. 

A  Chicken  Catcher. — By  taking  large 
wire,  about  four  feet  long,  and  bending 
one  into  a  hook  something  like  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  fowls  can  be  caught  easily  by 
first  throwing  down  a  little  feed  and  then 
hooking  them  around  the  leg.  A  hook  in 
the  end  of  a  broom  handle  will  answer. — 
L.  B.  Lake,  ATewtown,  Conn. 

Oyster  Shells  vs.  Pounded  Glass.— I  am 

glad  to  see  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  is 
self-respecting  enough  to  accept  the  truth, 
however  it  comes.  Starch  Food. — In  an- 
swer to  an  inquirer  from  Amityville,  in 
January  1  Poultry  Keeper,  you  treat 
starch  as  a  food,  with  an  excess  of  starch. 
In  truth,  it  is  the  refuse  of  the  :orn  starch 
factories,  the  starch,  glucose  and  sugar 
being  abstracted.  Its  value,  I  think,  re- 
mains to  be  demonstrated  by  experiment. 
Incubators  vs.  the  Old  Hen.— It  would  be  a 
fool  of  an  incubator  that  could  not,  with 
reasonable  care,  do  better  than  the  old 
hen.  Her  character  has  never  yet  been 
written.  I  hope  I  may  get  a  chance  to 
write  it  for  you  some  day.  She  knows 
nothing  and  learns  nothing. — Nicholi  Floyd, 
Centre  Moriches,  N,  Y. 

Used  the  Excelsior  Incubator. — I  have 
thirty-nine  White  Leghorn  hens  and  at  this 
writing  (February)  I  gather  thirteen  dozen 
eggs  per  week.  I  hatched  145  chicks  in 
the  Excelsior  incubator  last  May,  and 
raised  130  of  them,  selling  twenty-f  our  dol- 
lars worth  of  them  when  they  were  eight 
and  twelve  weeks  old,  ate  fifteen  of  them 
on  my  table,  and  kept  twenty  of  them  for 
pullets,  all  out  of  one  hatch.  I  lost  four 
old  hens  last  year  at  different  times,  but  do 
not  know  the  cause.  It  was  a  continual 
yellow  discharge  from  the  vents  until  death 
relieved  them. — Mrs.  Allen  Williams,  Som- 
ers,  Wis. 

Expects  5,000  Chicks. — I  have  been  out 
of  the  business  for  some  time,  but  have  re- 
turned to  my  first  love.  Allow  me  to  say 
right  here,  that  I  have  seen  quite  a  num- 
ber and  take  many,  but  you  score  100 
points.  While  reading  one  of  yours  I 
could  not  help  but  make  a  comparison.  It 
was  something  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works  compared  with  the  trash  one  sees  on 
the  news  stands  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  over  1,000  chicks  under  cover,  and 
expect  to  have  over  5,000. — Robert  A.  Colt, 
Pitts  field,  Mass. 

Made  His  Incubator  and  Brooder. — This 
is  my  second  year  with  the  Keeper,  and  I 
have  learned  more  in  one  year  about  poul- 
try and  their  diseases,  than  I  knew  in  forty 
years  before.  I  made  me  a  "  Poultry  Keeper' ' 
incubator  last  fall,  and  gave  it  one  trial  in 
September,  but  lack  of  moisture  allowed 
me  only  twenty-two  chicks;  some  died  in 
the  shells  and  some  of  the  eggs  were  infer- 
tile. I  am  not  discouraged.  I  made  a 
Harper  brooder,  from  August,  1891,  issue, 
and  think  it  good.  As  long  as  I  keep 
chickens  I  want  the  KEEPER. — J.  C.  Lamar, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gets  Lots  of  Eggs. — I  have  some  fowls 
and  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  I  feed  them.  I 
give  cut  clover,  with  bran  and  middlings 
(steamed)  in  the  morning  and  corn  at 
night.  I  keep  the  pens  clean,  give  fresh 
water,  keep  them  warm,  and  I  get  lots  of 
eggs.  I  have  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Clean  houses  and  the 
right  kind  of  attention  is  the  half  of  the 
poultry  business.  —  C.  F.  McCormick,  Lewis- 
town  Junction,  Pa. 

First  Attempts  with  Incubators. — I  have 
two  home-made  incubators  of  200  eggs  ca- 
pacity each.  My  first  attempt  to  hatch 
eggs  this  way  was  not  very  successful,  but 
it  was  my  own  fault,  not  the  incuba:ors,  as 
I  did  not  keep  a  regular  temperature.  I 
also  had  a  good  many  cripples,  by  not 
turning  the  eggs  regularly.  I  am  going  to 
make  the  business  a  study,  as  I  know  there 
is  money  in  it  if  properly  managed. — J. 
E.  Bar  law,  Chicago,  III. 

Green  Oats  for  Poultry.— The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  my  polar  star.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  I  cut  oats,  as  you  di- 
rected in  your  April  number,  cut  the  crop 
when  just  in  the  milky  stage,  and  ckred  it 
partly  in  the  barn.  I  am  now  feeding  it  to 
100  hens,  and  the  result  is  (at  this  writing 
— February),  from  three  to  four  dozens  of 
eegs  daily.  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
the  way  of  such  valuable  food. — John 
Geilselman,  New  Franklen,  Ohio. 


Spongia  Cured  It.— I  like  your  papet 
very  much.  I  am  the  postmaster  here.  I 
have  a  small  place  on  which  I  keep  about 
100  head  cf  poultry,  mostly  Plymouth 
Rocks,  from  which  I  got  sixty-three  dozens 
of  eggs  in  January,  which  I  think  :s  doing 
well  for  this  season.  I  have  received  some 
valuable  information  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  especially  in  regard  to  roup.  I 
have  had  some  few  coses  of  it,  not  very 
very  bad,  but  by  the  timely  use  of  spongia 
I  have  cured  all  that  were  affected  I  got  the 
medicine. — E.  M.   Walton,  Johnsville,  Pa. 

The  Flock  Layed. — I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  much.  I  have  about  fifty 
hens,  and  they  have  layed  forty-five  dozens 
eggs  since  Christmas  until  now  (February) 
I  feed  wheat  and  oats,  thrown  on  a  pile  of 
hay,  together  with  scalded  bran,  and  red 
clover  hay,  for  breakfast,  with  corn  and 
wheat,  or  litter  or  hay  for  supper.  I  allow 
the  scraps  from  the  table,  and  cracklings 
from  the  butcher,  every  day.  There  is  one 
fault  with  the  eggs — the  yolks  are  light. 
My  greatest  trouble  is  to  get  bones  for  the 
hens. — Hinda  Fields,  Lyons,  Iowa. 

A  Beginner  with  incubators. — Your  paper 
woulp  have  been  worth  a  small  fortune  to 
me  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  made  an  in- 
bator  from  your  instructions,  only  I  put 
sawdust  in  the  bottom  too,  and  a  little  more 
space  around  for  the  sawdust.  I  find  it 
works  better  than  I  ever  supposed  possi 
ble. — H.  Sawyer,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

A  Cure  fro  Gapes. — A  good  preventative 
of  gapes  is  to  sprinkle  salt  in  the  yards. 
We  have  tried  it  and  it  works  well.  I  am 
pleased  to  notice  that  the  editor  does  not 
get  weary  of  well-doing,  as  he  has  some- 
thing new  every  month. — Lewis  F.  Schniff, 
Pottsville,  Pa. 

Working  an  Incubator. — I  could  not  get 
along  without  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
made  an  incubator  after  your  plans,  set  it 
with  140  untested  eggs,  some  of  them  six 
weeks  old,  and  hatched  seventy-five  cf  the 
plumpest  chicks  I  ever  saw,  and  would 
have  hatched  twenty-five  more,  but  when 
they  began  to  hatch  I  let  the  heat  run 
down,  and  killed  that  number  in  shells.  I 
shall  try  agaiu. — John  Reany,  Fairbury. 
III. 

Sure  Shot  Killed  the  Lice.— I  use  Morti 
mer's  "  Sure  Shot."  (advertised  in  Poul- 
try Keeper),  instead  of  insect  powder, 
for  lice,  and  I  find  it  just  as  good,  and 
much  cheaper  than  insect  powder. — £. 
Hewitt,  Frankford,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE  INDIAN  GAME  A  GRAND  BIRD. 

VERE  CRISBY,  GUSTAVUS,  OHIO. 

Heretofore  the  Cornish  Indian  Game  has 
not  been  tried  enough  to  satisfy  the-  poul- 
tryman  whether  it  really  is  the  model  fowl 
the  poultry  papers  and  a  few  heavy  im- 
porters have  claimed  it  to  be.  A  year  ago 
I  read,  with  much  interest,  the  glowing  ac- 
counts of  this  new  breed,  which  was  going 
to  revolutionize  poultry  art  [or  meat, 
rather,]  and  after  some  thought  I  decided 
to  purchase  some  eggs,  of  as  good  breed- 
ing as  possible,  and  see  for  myself.  I 
purchased  of  the  popular  agitator  strain. 
When  the  eggs  came  the  neighbors  talked 
considerably  about  buying  hens  eggs  at 
nearly  a  dollar  each,  and  I  must  confess 
I  was  a  little  sick  of  my  bargain.  I  placed 
them  under  as  trustworthy  hens  as  I  pos- 
sessed, and  when  the  2ist  day  arrived  a 
good  per  cent  of  the  eggs  turned  into 
chicks.  In  color  they  were  a  light  brown 
with  stripes  of  a  darker  shade  on  their 
backs,  and  resembled  Brown  Leghorn 
chicks  very  much  ;  in  fact,  they  were  very 
common-looking  chicks.  From  the  very 
first  I  noticed  that  they  were  stronger  than 
my  Brahmas.  I  never  lost  one  out  of  the 
lot.  They  were  the  hardiest  chickens  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  have  raised  nearly  all 
breeds.  With  the  best  of  care  my  Brahma 
and  Langshan  chicks  would  some  of  them 
die,  but  the  Games  lived  on  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  at  six  weeks  old  there  was 
quite  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  Game 
and  Brahma  cockerels.  I  commenced  to 
think  that  perhaps  they  were  better  and 
faster  growing  fowls  than  other  breeds. 
I  knew  they  were  easier  to  raise.  They 
steadily  outgrew  the  Brahmas  from  that 
on.  They  appeared  smaller,  by  far,  than 
the  Brahmas,  and  people,  not  knowing 
their  peculiarities,  would  think  them  much 
lighter.  When  a  stranger  would  come  into 
my  yards  I  would  call  his  attention  to  one 
of  them,  and  ask  him  what  that  chicken 
would  weigh.  He  would  answer  "  well 
maybe  a  pound  and  a  half."  I  would 
catch  the  chick,  lay  it  on  the  scales,  and 
three  pounds  would  be  the  result.  I  find 
that  they  make  much  better  broilers  at 
twelve  weeks  than  any  breed  I  have  ever 


tried,  and  I  have  raised  all  of  the  popular 
market  breeds  including  Brahmas,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Langshans, 
besides  a  number  of  crosses  calculated  to 
make  the  best  of  broilers.  The  Indian 
Game  has  a  very  broad,  full  breast,  and 
this,  with  its  bright  yellow  skin  and  legs.j 
catches  the  broiler  man's  eye  at  once.  £ 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  birds  cf  my 
own  raising  that  I  have  purchased  soms 
imported  stock,  and  intend  to  discard  tfa? 
Brahmas  entirely  in  the  near  future.  Th; 
country  has  so  few  Indian  Games  that  the 
"  boom  "  is  bound  to  continue  until  the 
demand  can  be  supplied,  which  in  alf 
probability  will  be  several  years  yet,  as  th£ 
more  there  are  the  better  their  fine  quail 
ties  will  be  known.  I  truly  think  thi 
fancier  will  make  the  largest  profit  whe-j 
the  country  is  so  well  supplied  that  he  czs 
sell  good  Indian  Games  at  from  one  to  tWG- 
dollars  each,  and  eggs  for  hatching  at  GSJ 
to  two  dollars  per  sitting. 


THE  BROWN  LEGHORN  AND  EGGS, 

G.  E.  HAWES,   OMAHA,  NEB. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said,  and  ha.7g 
read  some  in  your  valuable  paper,  in  prais3 
of  Brown  Leghorns  as  layers.  I  shoulc». 
like  to  relate  my  experience  with  them., 
Last  August  I  bought  two  full-bloodea 
Brown  Leghorns,  that  were  a  year  old, 
thinking  they  would  lay  all  the  eggs  my 
family  would  use,  as  there  are  only  two  of 
us  in  my  family.  Up  to  last  October  I  did 
not  get  any  eggs,  so  I  concluded  to  kill 
them,  and  get  some  that  would  lay,  so  off 
come  a  head,  and  on  dressing  her  I  found 
her  to  be  full  of  small  eggs,  just  started, 
so  that  gave  the  other  a  new  lease  of  life, 
thinking,  of  course,  she  would  lay  before 
long,  and  I  would  have  all  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs  we  would  want.  Up  to  this 
time  I  have  not  had  one,  and  only  for  the 
kindness  of  a  scrub  pullet,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  have,  we  would  be  hungry  for 
fresh  eggs  yet.  Both  hens  are  kept  in  the 
same  yard,  and  get  the  same  feed  and 
care.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  fol 
want  of  company,  and  so  I  got  a  Brown 
Leghorn  rooster,  and  then  no  eggs.  Then 
I  thought  she  might  tt  too  fat,  so  I  re- 
duced the  feed,  and  now  I  don't  know 
what  the  cause  is.  I  feed  corn,  oats,  wheat 
fresh  beef,  ground  gree*i  bones,  pounded 
glass,  crockery,  oyster  shells,  sand  and 
wheat  bran,  with  red  pepper,  and  all  the 
scraps  from  th  e  table.  They  run  out  in 
the  yard  every  day  when  it  is  warm  enough. 
If  these  people  who  get  so  many  eggs  have 
some  Brown  Leghorn  secret  I  wish  you 
would  put  me  on,  and  also  tell  me  of  some 
of  their  dainty  dishes  that  they  prepare  for 
their  hens,  for  I  would  like  some  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs.  I  can  get  eggs  from  scrub 
chickens  with  what  I  feed,  but  I  must  own 
my  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn combination.  She  has  a  bright  red 
comb,  and  has  every  appearance  of  a  lay- 
ing hen.  I  don't  think  she  has  any  lice, 
for  she  is  so  lively  I  don't  think  a  louse 
could  ever  get  on  to  her.  I  know  I  can't 
get  my  hands  on  to  her,  unless  at  night, 
and  very  dark.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
pointers  in  regard  to  producing  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs  you  will  much  oblige. 

[She  is  perhaps  late  in  beginning,  but 
you  will  find  that  before  the  year  is  out 
she  will  be  laying  when  the  scrub  is  idle. 
-Ed.] 


VARIOUS  FANCIES. 

S.  F.  KURTZ,  SARATOGA,  PA. 

While  reading  the  contents  of  the  four 
different  poultry  and  farm  papers  and  the 
extra  sample  copies  so  frequently  sent.,  one 
may  say,  "  See  the  different  fancies."  In 

one  paper  you  will  see  a  Mr.   says, 

"  No  variety  will  equal  the  Black  Breasted 
Games,"  and  another  says,  "  the  Lang- 
shans ought  to  be  sent  where  I  do  net  recol- 
lect," but  he  surely  could  see  no  good  in 
them,  or  could  not  have  written  as  he  did. 
Another  will  say,  "  Nothing  can  equal  the 
Wyandottes,"  and  another  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Still  another  says  the  Leghorn, 
and  just  now  there  are  quite  a  number 
ready  to  say  Indian  Games.  This  is  poul- 
try fancy.  True,  a  breeder  who  has  had  expe- 
rience with  many  different  varieties,  soon 
finds  out  what  variety  suits  him  the  best, 
but  here  arises  the  question,  even  if  he  does 
publish  a  complete  record  of  what  his 
fancy  variety  has  done,  will  that  say  it  is 
the  variety  for  me.  My  fancy  might  run 
entirely  different,  and  yet  neither  one  of  us 
might  have  the  best  breed.  It  is  fancy  and 
attention  that  makes  the  varieties  come  up 
to  their  high  standard  of  perfection.  Place 
any  variety,  no  matter  how  good,  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  poultry  raisers,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  will  not  be  at  all  the 
same  variety,  for  by  lack  of  the  proper  at- 
tention to  the  mating  and  culling  of  their 
flocks,  they  lose  the  true  type  of  the  stand- 
ard variety. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  AMATEUR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

P.  J.  GRUBER,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 

According  to  promise,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit to  you  some  of  my  experience  as  an 
amateur,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  or  at  least  for  such 
of  your  readers  that  might  feel  interested 
in  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  of  "  whooping 
up  "  the  Poultry  Keeper.  There  is  no 
need  of  that,  for  every  subscriber  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  fully  knows  the  merits 
and  excellence  of  that  periodical  ;  and  I 
am  one  more  addee  to  that  long  list  of 
amateurs  to  admit  that  the  success  that 
has  attended  my  keeping  fowls  for  profit  is 
due  solely  to  the  excellent  and  practical 
advice  derived  from  perusing  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  by  carefully  studying  the 
wants,  likes  and  dislikes  of  poultry,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  by  following  the  good 
advice  tendered  gratuitously  by  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  avoid  all  that  which  may 
prove  detrimental,  by  becoming  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  architecture  of  a  chicken, 
in  order  to  supply  all  those  ingredients  in 
the  shape  of  food  from  which  alone  the 
profit  of  a  hen  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 

My  dear  Editor,  I  must  frankly  admit 
that  I  have  somehow  degenerated  into  a 
crank  about  poultry  and  poultry  matters. 
After  office  hours,  instead  of  perusing 
daily  papers,  as  I  used  to  do,  I  now  pick 
up  my  Poultry  Keeper,  or  some  other 
poultry  journal  that  I  am  keeping,  and  de- 
rive therefrom  all  the  recreation  I  need. 

Last  summer  I  built  a  poultry  house  ac- 
commodating fifty  fowls,  the  plan  of 
which  I  secured  from  the  Poultry  Herald, 
published  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  which  I 
think  is  very  good,  convenient  and  practi- 
cal. On  the  outside  there  are  two  thick- 
nesses of  boards,  with  tar  paper  between, 
and  the  same  on  the  inside,  including  ceil- 
ing. The  floor  is  of  matched  flooring, 
covered  with  three  inches  of  dry,  black 
soil  and  sand,  and  on  top  of  that  about  six 
or  eight  inches  of  dry  leaves.  Ventilator 
consists  of  a  box,  made  of  six  inch  strip:., 
running  about  twelve  inches  through  the 
top  of  the  roof,  with  perforated  cap,  and 
down  to  within  ten  inchss  of  the  flo.>r.  In 
the  center  of  the  ventilator  I  have  a  slide 
to  exclude  all  cold  air  during  severe  spells 
of  cold.  The  flock  I  commenced  with 
consisted  of  eighteen  chicks,  or  rather  pul- 
lets, and  one  cockerel — two  Brown  Lang- 
shans,  two  Light  Brahmas,  two  Plymouth 
Rocks,  two  Black  Cochins,  two  While 
Polish,  and  one  cockerel  of  same,  four 
White  Leghorns  and  four  Brown  Leg- 
horns, all  being  crosses  except  the  Polish, 
these  being  pure  stock.  One  White  Leg- 
horn commenced  laying  on  the  first  day  of 
November,  1891,  and  this  little  darling 
hiddie  has  done  well  ever  since,  laying 
three  days  and  stopping  one  day.  She 
layed  on  this  way  for  fully  a  month  and  a 
half,  before  any  of  the  others  felt  kind 
enough  of  keeping  her  company  in  her 
profitable,  and  by  me  highly  appreciated, 
work.  On  January  1st,  1892,  I  had  four 
pullets  laying,  their  number  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  till  at  the  end  of  January 
I  had  eleven  pullets  laying,  and  the  eggs  I 
gathered  from  them  during  January  were, 
in  round  numbers,  exactly  150  eggs — as 
my  daily  accounts  will  show. 

Before  I  kept  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  fed 
my  chickens  anything  I  thought  they 
would  like,  and  as  often  as  they  would  like 
it  ;  nothing  seemed  to  be  too  good,  and 
had  I  kept  on  in  that  style  I  would  have 
killed  them  all  through  kindness  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  never  would  have  had  the  pleas  ure 
of  gathering  any  eggs.  While  I  was  thus 
racing  on  the  path  leading  to  inevitable 
failure,  and  ultimate  disgust,  the  Poultry 
Keeper  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands. 
It  came  to  my  mind  like  a  flash  that  my 
name  would  be  "  Dennis  "  if  I  would  not 
heed  the  advice  of  those  that  are  authority 
in  poultry  matters.  I  at  once  secured  a 
copy  of  that  most  valuable  copy  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  January,  1889 — discus- 
sing scientifically  the  all  absorbing  ques- 
tion, How  to  fee  l  "  It  took  but  a  very 
short  time  to  have  my  eyes  peeled.  Grad- 
ually I  began  providing  my  pets  with  such 
rations  as  the  Poultry  Keeper  advocated 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  first 
I  did  was  to  hunt  for  some  good  clover 
hay.  It  was  not  cut  as  short  as  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  it,  some  being  first 
and  some  third  long,  but  it  mattered  little, 
my  chicks  had  to  eat  clover. 

"Feed  clover  hay  to  chickens?"  This 
question,  full  of  irony,  and  full  of  unmis- 
takable apprehension  that  my  n  i  l  I  was 
gradually  becoming  unbalanced,  was  put 
to  me  first  by  my  wife.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  In  order  to  save  her  from 
having  the  laugh  on  me  every  time  she  saw 


the  steaming  rlover,  I  concluded  to  assume 
myself  the  duties  of  chief  poultry  cook. 
At  first  she  laughed  at  the  clover  idea. 
Now  she  is  laughing  at  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful eggs  which  she  is  now  persisting  on 
gathering  herself  every  day.  I  feed  my 
chickens  every  morning  scalded  clover, 
thickened  with  wheat  bran,  and  then  add, 
alternately,  ground  feed  (consisting  of  corn 
and  oats),  potatoes,  turnips,  linseed  meal, 
fresh  lean  beef  and  wheat  and  rye  bread, 
thus  having  a  variety  during  the  whole 
week.  To  their  morning  meal  is  also 
added  every  day,  some  green  bone,  which  I 
at  present  pound  on  a  block  of  granite 
with  a  hatchet.  They  seem  to  be  so  crazy 
for  bone  that  whilst  pounding  it  they  would 
crowd  around  me,  trying  to  secure  a  mor- 
sel at  the  risk  of  having  their  heads  knock- 
ed off.  At  noon  I  scatter  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  oats  among  the  leaves  in  the  chicken 
house,  to  make  them  scratch.  The  even- 
ing meal  consists  of  either  whole  wheat  or 
barley,  thrown  among  leaves.  Whole 
corn  I  do  not  feed  oftener  than  once  in  two 
weeks.  The  corn  theory  does  not  work 
with  me,  and  without  it  my  chickens  will 
show  as  good  a  laying  record  as  others 
feeding  largely  on  corn  diet.  I  supply 
them  at  least  three  times  a  day  with  fresh 
water,  not  cold,  but  lukewarm,  during  cold 
weather.  The  result  of  my  style  of  caring 
for  my  poultry  has  been  an  entire  absence 
of  any  kind  of  disease,  besides  giving  me 
a  nice  profit.  Their  grit  of  pounded  crock- 
ery and  glassware  is  renewed  at  least  once 
every  two  weeks,  with  plenty  of  charcoal 
and  old  plastering  at  their  disposal  at  all 
times.  However,  Mr.  Jacobs,  there  is  one 
thing  which  my  chickens  have  never  tasted 
in  any  shape  or  form  and  that  is  "oyster 
shells:' 

The  clover  theory  for  supplying  lime  for 
shells,  recommended  by  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  has 
not  been  wanting  in  my  experience.  Since 
I  have  not,  noticed  any  thin-shelled  eggs 
from  my  flock,  I  give  this  my  hearty  en- 
dorsement on  the  clover  theory  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others,  who,  like  myself,  may  find 
clover  a  smaller  item  of  expense  than  oys- 
ter shells,  and  apparently  achieve  as  good 
results  from  the  former  as  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  so  completely 
wound  up  in  the  clover  theory  for  supply- 
ing lime  for  shells  as  not  to  respect  and 
recognize  the  labors,  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  th  )se  claiming  more  shell- 
forming  ingredients  in  oyster  shells  than  in 
clover.  "  The  oyster  shell  problem,"  as 
treated  by  W.  P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  me,  indeed,  and  I  am  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  his  final  report,  cover- 
ing a  large  series  of  analyses  and  experi- 
ments, based  on  scientific  principles.  It 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the 
poultry  fraternity,  whether  amateurs  or 
professional  breeders,  to  see  a  scientist  like 
Mr.  Wheeler  feel  himself  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  poultry  matters  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  results  of  his  investigations 
on  a  matter  so  important  as  this  oyster 
shell  problem. 

I  discover  of  having  switched  off  from 
what  I  originally  intended  to  state  in  my 
letter.  Put  on  the  brakes.  Brother  Jacobs, 
or  else  I  may  keep  on  rolling  on  this  side 
issue  until  I  land  among  the  Langshans 
in  China.  In  connection  with  the  egg 
yield  for  last  January,  of  150  eggs,  from 
an  average  of  eight  pullets,  one  point 
needs  be  considered  as  being  in  favor  cf 
my  pullets.  The  first  three  weeks  in  Jan- 
uary were  an  uninterrupted  spell  of  very 
severe  cold  weather,  the  thermometer  reg- 
istering thirty-six  degrees  below  zero,  on 
several  successive  days,  and  the  frost  all 
over  my  poultry  house  inside  was  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  temperature  rose  to 
ten  degrees  above  zero,  never  furnishing 
any  artificial  heat  by  means  of  either  hot 
coals  or  a  stove,  and  yet  my  pullets  would 
never  stop  depositing  their  eggs  into  the  egg 
baskets,  neither  did  I  discover  any  of  their 
combs  becoming  frosted.  The  only  arti- 
ficial heat  furnished  them  was  in  the  shape 
of  hot  drinking  water.  I  consider  this  the 
most  invigorating  drink  that  can  be  given 
to  fowls  in  extremely  cold  weather.  How 
they  enjoyed  a  hot  drink  ;  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  watch  them  crowd  around  a  steam- 
ing water  post,  and  after  partaking  of  it 
freely  walk  off  singing  a  song  of  thanks. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  wondered  why  my 
chickens  laye  1  all  through  January  while 
they  never  got  to  see  an  egg.  One  of  them 
inquired  into  my  mode  of  feeding.  I  told 
him  that  I  fed  my  flock  plenty  of  clover 
hay  an  1  bran  and  pounded  bone,  wheat 
an  J  scraps — but  no  corn.  They  laughed  at 
the  clover  idea,  just  as  my  wife  had  done. 
They  had  the  laugh,  but  I  had  the  eggs.  I 
leave  it  to  thi  writer  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  pays  best. 

This  spring  I  shall  add  some  new  blood 
to  my  flock.  I  am,  so  to  say,  stuck  on 
Black  Minorcas,  and  have  placed  my  order 


with  Willard  Knapp,  of  Fabius,  N.  Y. , 
and  intend  crossing  a  Black  Minorca 
cockerel  on  Light  Brahma  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens.  I  have  been  quite 
an  intruder  upon  your  valuable  time  with 
such  a  lengthy  letter.  If  any  of  your 
kind  readers  should  find  exceptions  to  my 
mode  of  treating  poultry  I  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  their  criticisms,  as  I 
am  in  the  field  to  learn  all  I  can. 

FEEDING  FOWLS  FOR  EGGS. 

W.  W.  COLE,  LEROY,  N.  Y. 

We  began  the  fascinating  hen  business 
the  first  day  of  May,  1891,  and  are,  of 
course,  inexperienced.  We  always  sup- 
posed, up  to  that  time,  that  we  knew 
enough  to  feed  a  hen,  but  after  being  a 
faithful  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  the  previous  four  months  and  subse- 
quent five  or  six  months,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  were  about  ready  to  give  it  up  in  de- 
spair. There  were  so  many  questions 
about  feeding,  and  so  many  answers,  so 
many  conflicting  opinions,  and  so  many 
individual  hens,  so  many  attempts  to  ex- 
plode all  previous  theories,  from  the 
'•Farmer,''  in  the  January  number,  1891, 
who  did  not  feed  his  hens  at  all,  but  who 
casually  observed  that  the  fence  was  down 
between  the  hen  yard  and  a  twenty  acre 
wheat  field,  with  a  pen  of  old  corn  in  one 
corner  of  the  lot,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Amity ville,  who  feeds  his  hens  on  eel  skins 
(boiled)  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Thorp,  in  January 
number,  1892,  who  recommends  feeding 
corn  first,  last,  and  all  the  time — corn  and 
lots  of  it,  from  the  young  chicks  on  up; 
corn,  corn,  corn,  all  they  "will  eat,  and 
then  adds,  "  of  course  I  feed  some  wheat 
(no  screenings)  with  some  vegetables  and 
some  meat." 

We  have  worked  out  our  own  salvation, 
in  the  shape  of  a  formula  for  feeding;  have 
it  nailed  up  in  our  hen  house,  and  have 
followed  it  long  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result.  We  claim  for  it  one  redeeming 
quality  at  least,  and  that  is  explicitness. 
We  give  it  below,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lady  who  wished  for  the  personal  expe- 
rience  of  others,  and  requested  them  not  to 
dodge  behind  "  the  individual  hen,"  and 
for  those  who  are  beginners,  who  might 
care  to  try  it  until  they  stumble  across 
something  better.  We  have  forty  hens, 
some  Leghorns  and  some  Brahmas,  and 
endeavor  to  give  each  industrial  one- 
fortieth  of  the  whole  amount.  The  feed 
consists  of  : 

In  the  morning. — One  pound  of  wheat 
bran,  worth  .$  1.00  per  100  pounds,  or  one 
cent;  one  pound  of  wheat  middlings,  worth 
$1.10  per  100  pounds,  or  one  and  one-tenth 
of  a  cent;  two  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes, 
worth  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  or  one  cent ; 
the  above  with  a  little  red  pepper  and  salt, 
mix  and  moisten  with  scalding  water.  Also, 
give  them,  separate,  two  pounds  of  cut 
clover  hay,  worth  $10.00  per  ton,  or  one 
cent.  They  will  eat  the  leaves  from  the 
hay,  leaving  only  the  woody  stalls. 

At  noon  — One  pound  of  cracked  corn, 
worth  $1.20  per  100  pounds,  or  one  and 
one-twentieth  of  a  cent;  one-half  pound 
buckwheat,  worth  forty-eight  cents  per 
bushel,  or  half  a  cent;  one-half  pound 
wheat,  worth  ninety-five  cents  per  bushel, 
or  three-quarters  of  a  cent;  two  pounds 
green  cut  bone,  worth  from  market  sixty  cents 
per  /oo  pounds,  or  one  and  two-tenths  of  a 
cent. 

At  night. — Two  pounds  whole  corn,  worth 
fifty-six  cents  per  bushel,  ortwo  cents;  one 
pound  oats,  worth  forty-eight  cents,  or  one 
and  a  quarter  cents.  Cost  of  feed  for  one 
day,  eleven  cents;  cost  of  feed  for  one 
year,  365  days,  forty  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents,  or  practically  one  dollar  per  hen  per 
year.  Other  vegetables,  or  scraps  from 
the  ta'>le,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  po- 
tatoes, and  raw  cabbage,  or  other  green 
food,  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  grain 
occasionally,  keeping  the  amount  and  cost, 
however,  running  about  the  same.  Pure 
water,  coal  ashes,  gravel  and  crushed  or 
ground  oyster  shells  before  them  all  the 
time,  completes  the  bill  of  fare. 

It  might  be  well  to  add,  that  the  grain  is 
thrown  on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  two 
inches  deep  with  clean,  fine-cut  straw,  and 
the  Leghorns  are  separate,  of  course,  from 
the  Brahmas.  We  are  in  position  to  know 
that  the  grain  and  feed  can  be  obtained  at 
the  present  time  for  the  prices  named  in 
any  of  the  small  or  large  towns  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  retail  stores,  and 
for  much  smaller  figures  when  bought  in 
large  quantities.  The  average  price  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  no  more,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will  av- 
erage more  for  the  five  years  to  come. 
Divide  the  amount  of  feed  by  forty  and 
multiply  by  the  number  of  fowls  you  have. 
Arm  yourself  with  a  pair  of  scales,  a  pint, 
quart  and  two  quart  cups,  and  go  to  work. 
In  an  hour  or  so  you  will  have  the  thing 
down  fine,  so  that  a  measure  only  will  be 


necessary  in  feeding.  The  above  feed  is 
used  for  hens  confined  in  houses  in  winter 
and  never  allowed  outside  their  yards  even 
in  summer,  so,  of  course,  it  would  not  ap- 
ply to  fowls  having  large  range,  where 
they  could  obtain  for  themselves  half  or 
more  of  their  living. 

The  above  mode  of  feeding  has  netted  us 
over  100  per  cent,  profit  for  the  month  of 
January  from  seven  and  eight  months  old 
pullets.  If  others  have  a  system  that  gives 
better  results,  we  have  no  objection  in 
adopting  it. 

 •  

LICE  AND  BUMBLE  FOOT. 

C.  A.  BLACK,  QUAY,  PA. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  poultry  business 
much  of  late  except  in  reading  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  regularly,  and  keeping  there- 
by pretty  well  posted  as  to  what  some  of 
the  others  of  the  poultry  fraternity  are 
doing,  and  I  should  say  some  of  them 
were  doing  pretty  well  if  big  eggs,  and  big 
egg  records,  are  any  criterion  to  go  by.  I 
have  some  very  nice  fowls,  allowing  me  to 
be  the  judge, but  I  haven't  see  any  hen  fruit 
since  early  last  fall,  but  as  their  heads  be- 
gin to  take  on  a  scarlet  hue,  I  hope  to  see 
some  before  long.  One  thing  I  did  have 
some  experience  with,  and  that  was  two 
cases  of  genuine  bumble  foot,  caused  by 
flying  oft  of  high  roosts.  One  I  opened  on 
top  of  the  foot,  and  got  nothing  but  blood. 
It  did  no  good,  and  the  hen  was  lame 
nearly  all  summer,  but  finally  got  well. 
The  other  I  opened  on  the  bottom,  and 
took  out  a  hard  yellow  substance,  about  as 
large  as  a  good  big  bean,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing to  see  how  fast  that  hen  got 
well.  Let  me  say  right  here,  to  prevent 
bumble  foot,  build  low  roosts,  and  if  you 
do  happen  to  have  a  case  of  it,  open  the 
foot  on  the  bottom,  after  it  has  got  done 
swelling,  and  my  word  for  it  you  will  affect 
a  cure  right  away.  I  also  had  some  trouble 
with  lice,  but  I  never  lost  a  chick  last  year 
from  that  cause,  and  only  one  from  any 
cause,  and  that  one  took  a  bath  in  a  pail  of 
water,  but  being  unable  to  swim,  it  died. 
Keep  pails  of  water  away  from  chicks 
when  they  get  large  enough  to  get  on  top 
of  the  pail  if  you  want  to  keep  the  chicks. 
But  about  lice.  If  I  see  anything  wrong 
with  a  chick  I  go  for  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  under  the  neck,  and  there  I  find  them 
every  time,  the  big  grey  fellows,  going  for 
the  chick  red  hot,  so  I  took  some  signal 
oil,  (I  guess  the  Poultry  Keeper  can  tell 
you  how  it  is  made,  for  I  can't,  but  it  is 
pretty  sharp  for  chickens),  and  I  put  some 
lard  with  it,  and  put  some  on  their  heads, 
(the  chickens  heads  I  mean).  It  made  them 
scratch  their  heads  some  then,  and  it  made 
the  lice  scratch,  too,  but  I  would  have  to 
repeat  the  dose  once  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
as  they  were  sure  to  come  on  again,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  flock  of  hens  lives  that 
have  not  got  lice  of  some  kind.  I  have 
tried  to  rid  fowls  of  body  lice  but  I  can't 
do  it,  and  have  given  up  in  despair.  Can 
it  be  done,  do  you  think?  [Yes. — El).] 
Well,  I  guess  you  will  not  want  to  hear 
from  me  again  if  ycu  live  through  this 
long  letter.  I  say,  long  life  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  It  is  just  what  poultrymen 
want. 

 •  ■ — 

SCRATCHING  FOR  EGGS. 

J.  II.  HAWKINS,  BUFORD,  GA. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  columns  of 
your  excellent  paper  on  the  question  of 
feeding  poultry.  Much  good  advice  has 
been  given  on  this  important  subject,  and 
much  has  been  said  that  is  the  merest 
"  stuff."  I  have  been  a  successful  poultry- 
man  for  several  years,  and  must  say  that 
poultry,  like  other  birds  and  animals  (man 
included)  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise  to  keep  health  and  pay  a  profit.  I 
have  fed  fowls  exclusively  on  corn  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  kept  them  laying 
and  in  good  condition,  but  I  made  them 
work  for  their  corn.  Of  course,  I  believe 
a  variety  of  food  is  best  for  fowls,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  stock,  but  fowls  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  time  on  an 
exclusive  diet  of  good  sound  grain,  espe- 
cially of  corn  or  milo  maize,  provided  they 
are  made  to  work  (scratch)  for  their  grain. 
The  best  results  I  ever  got  from  a  pen  c  f 
fowls  was  some  years  ago,  when  I  got,  in 
one  month,  from  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks; 
(nine  hens)  213  eggs.  Their  food  for  the 
month  consisted  of  corn  at  night,  dough 
from  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  in  the 
morning  and  a  light  feed  of  oats  at  dinner. 
These  hens  were  confined  in  a  pen  20x30 
feet,  but  were  forced  to  scratch  for  all  the 
grain  they  got.  Milo  maize  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  all  other  grain  for  fowls  in  this 
section.  It  can  be  grown  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  corn  or  wheat,  and  is  far  supe- 
rior to  either  for  all  kinds  of  fowls.  In 
conclusion  I  will  say,  that  much  of  my  suc- 
cess in  raising  poultry  is  attributable  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  "  the  best  of  them  all." 
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THE  MODEL  HEN. 

R.  W.  DAVISON,  GLENDOLA,  N.  J. 

If  you  do  not  think  I  come  too  often, 
why  all  right,  but  if  you  do,  or  if  my  con- 
tribution is  not  worthy,  just  throw  it  in  the 
waste  basket.  Allow  me  to  state  that  if 
this  is  worthy  I  would  like  it  to  appear  in 
your  April  number,  as  I  wish  to  be  one  to 
welcome  the  enlargement  of  the  noble 
Poultry  Keeper  and  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  editor  and  managers,  in 
giving  us  such  a  grand  paper  as  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  and  will  be.  I  can  hardly 
wait  for  that  blessed  enlargement.  New 
York  is  there,  Philadelphia  is  getting  there 
and  don't  you  forget  it — the  Poultry 
Keeper  intends  to  be  there. 

The  Model  Hen,  Roost  and  Breed 
and  the  like. — In  reading  the  January 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  came 
across  "The  Model  Hen."    I  beg  pardon, 
I  believe  the  writer  forgot  to  mention  who 
the  hen  was,  or  to  what  breed  she  belonged 
to.    He  mentioned  about  all  the  breeds, 
but  something  was  the  matter  with  them 
all.   Now,  the  secret  of  the  mode/  hen  is  the 
model  breeder.    In  the  main,  the  writer  is 
correct,  and  his  article  is  very  good — but 
— I  have  been  breeding  fancy  poultry  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  have  bred  a 
large  variety  during  that  lime,  and  I  have 
also  been  raising  broilers  for  several  years, 
and  at  present  am  using  the  stove  and  hot 
water  pipe  system,  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  have  out  hearly  600  broilers,  and  more 
coming  (Jan.  20th,)  yet  in  all  my  experi- 
ence I  never  saw  a  hen,  or  an  incubator 
thet  would  equal  Mrs.  D.  Edson  Smith,  as 
described    in    January     number,  under 
"  Hatching   Under    Difficulties."  Why, 
gentlemen,  she  is  an  incubator  and  brooder 
all  in  one,  and  she  ought  to  have   a  gold 
medal     Well,  as   I  was  saying,  I  have 
shipped  broilers  to  New  York  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  always  received  the  high- 
est prices  when  my  chicks  were  fat .  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  shipped  more  black 
leg,  blue  leg,  brown  leg,  and  all  shades  in 
between,  than  yellow  legs,  yet  every  once 
in  awhile  some    one  says  the  American 
people   must  have  yellow  legged  chicks. 
Remember.  I  say  New  York  market.  If 
other  cities  say  yellow  legs  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  as  I  don't  know,  but  if  you  send 
to  New  York  all  you  will  be  asked  is,  are 
they  fat.    And,  as  I  said  before,  the  model 
hen  depends  almost  wholly  on  who  takes  care 
of  her.    The  hardiness  of  a  fowl  depends 
on  how  she  is  raised,  cared  for,  and  above 
all  the  introduction  of  "new  blood!1''  The 
Press  writer  comes  down  hard  on  the  beau- 
tiful Hamburgs.    He  says  they  are  small, 
subject  to  roup,    not  hardy,  and  almost 
worthless  for  market.    Now,  gentlemen,  if 
they  are  subject  to  roup  it  is  because  they 
are  not  taken  care  of  and  any  fowl  would 
not  thrive  under  shabby   conditions.  If 
they  are  not  hardy  it  is  because  they  want 
new  strong  blood,  and  as  for  size  they  will 
average  about  three-quarters  or  a  pound 
less  than  the  Leghorns,  and  as  neither  va- 
riety is  a  market  fowl — strictly  speaking 
— I  don't  see  why  one  should  be  put  down 
as  so  much  worse  than  the  other.    I  have 
bred  both  varieties,  and  always  considered 
the  one  equal  to  the  other  in  hardiness, 
freedom  from  disease,  etc.,  but  I  must  say 
the  Hamburgs  are  a  little  better  laylrs  than 
the  Leghorns.   Now  then,  here  is  a  slicker. 
A  large  comb,  strongly  developed,  will  not 
freeze.    I  mean  when  fowls  are  fairly  well 
housed  cared  for,  any  quicker  than  a  small 
comb,  wattles  and  comb  counting  as  one. 
The  little  points  on  a  rose-comb  will  freeze 
as  quick  as  points  on  a  large  comb.  The 
solid  pea-comb  is  perhaps  the  safest,  yet 
th„-  wattles  on  each  and  every  breed  will 
freeze  as  quick,  or  nearly  so,  as  will  the 
comb.    Such  being  the  case,  what   in  the 
world  is  to  be  done?    Why,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, take  care  of  your  fowls.    You  will 
have  to  do  this  if  you  wish  eggs  and  healthy 
fowls.  I  have  kept  large  and  small  combed 
fowls,  and  I  have  not  a  house  but  what 
water  will  freeze  solid  in  it,  on  a  very  cold 
night,  yet  I  never  had  a  fowl  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  find  its  comb  frozen,  and 
commence  to  cry  because  it  couldn't  lay 
any  more  eggs  for  awhile — especially  if  it 
was  a  rooster.    No  man  or  woman  should 
keep  fowls  if  they  do  not  expect  to  give 
them  good  feed  and  warm  houses,  with 
plenty  of  room.    The  fowl  of  the  future  is 
the  breed  you  like    best,   and    we  have 
enough  to  select  from.    Ii  you  want  eggs 
never  mind  the  comb,  legs  or  size.    If  you 
want  broilers — be  sure  to  raise  yom  own 
eggs — therefore    you    want  good  layers, 
quick  growers,  and  above  all,  plenty  of 
mean  on  the  breast  bone.    T  believe  in  a 
little,  very  little  judicious  crossing  in  this 
case,  if  all  you  want  is  eggs  and  broilers  or 
roasters.    I  al  o,  in  some  cases,  prefer  the 
cocks  some  lighter  io  col  r  than  the  hens, 
unless  the  hens  are  light  or  white.  Here 
is  another  "  bone  of  contention.*'    This  is 
my  view  of  the  case.    Always  use  pure- 
bred hens  and  pure-baed  males.  Now, 


take  almost  any  of  the  medium  weight 
compactly  built  breeds,  the  shorter  the  eggs 
the  better,  and  cross  them  with  an  Indian 
Game  cock.  [Is  that  right  Mr.  Jacobs], 
or  take  any  of  the  heavy  weight  breeds  and 
cross  them  with  a  white  Leghorn  cock, 
[how  is  that.]  [Both  good.— Ed.]  I 
know  others  hold  different  opinions,  and 
other  crosses  may  be  just  as  good,  only 
every  beginner  does  not  know  it.  Here  is 
something  important.  If  you  wish  to  suc- 
ceed with  broilers  raise  your  own  eggs  and 
stock.  To  do  this  you  will  have  to  keep 
your  crosses  for  eggs  and  your  purebreeds 
for  new  crosses.  Your  pure-bred  pens 
need  not  be  as  large  as  your  crossed  ones, 
yet  you  can't  cross  a  cross  and  be  success- 
ful, so  e/ery  year  or  two  you  must  cross 
pure-breds  on  pure-breds.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly in  pure  breeds  for  everything,  and 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  advocate  crosses,  for 
there  is  only  one  in  ten  who  won't  make 
dunghills  of  their  crosses  in  a  few  years. 
I  know  there  are  a  very  few  persons  who 
start  in  the  poultry  business  with  the  right 
breeds.  The  only  way  is  to  experiment  a 
little,  but  be  sure  to  keep  them  pure.  It  is 
best  to  commence  with  one  breed  of  fifteen 
hens  and  a  cock,  [I  believe  in  pullets  and 
one  year  old  hens,]  also  one  good  house, 
10x12  feet,  and  a  good-sized  yard,  if  you 
expect  to  keep  more  than  one  breed  or  a 
large  number  of  fowls.  The  next  year 
more  flocks  of  fifteen,  and  more  10x12  feet 
houses  con  be  used,  and  so  on.  Two  or 
three  breeds  are  enough  for  one  person  to 
handle  successfully.  I  see  I  have  already 
been  too  length  and  dry,  so  I  will  dry  up, 
for  the  present,  and  will  perhaps  get  down 
to  the  chicks  some  other  time,  yet  if  I  live 
one  hundred  years  longer,  [which  I  won't] 
I  expect  to  keep  on  learning,  and  will  think 
what  a  fool  I  was  in  my  younger  days. 

CROSS-BRED  PULLETS. 

"  B.  H.,"  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y, 

I  have  seen,  several  times,  the  statement 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  pullets  to  take 
the  place  of  hens,  and  the  reason  is  given 
that  it  costs  more  to  raise  the  pullets  than 
to  carry  the  hens  through  the  moult.  Such 
has  not  been  my  experience,  and  I  will  try 
and  show  why  I  think  it  pays  to  raise  pul- 
lets to  supercede  a  part  of  the  ol  1  hens. 
We  all  know-  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  fresh 
eggs  during  November  and  December, 
caused  by  the  old  hens  moulting,  and  also 
a  needed  rest  after  the  excessive  drain 
upon  the  system  during  the  laying  season. 
At  that  time  eggs  are  bringing  the  very 
highest  prices,  to  fill  this  vacancy.  I  find 
a  pullet  obtained  by  a  cross  between  a  Leg- 
horn and  a  Plymouth  Rock,  which  is 
hatched  in  April,  or  the  fore  part  of  May, 
will  commence  to  lay  in  October  or  No- 
vember, without  any  forcing,  thus  supply- 
ing eggs  when  most  needed.  This  is  not 
theory,  but  the  result  of  several  years  ex- 
perience. I  find  that  these  cross-bred  pul- 
lets will  commence  to  lay  at  least  a  month 
earlier  than  the  pure-bred  Leghorn,  and 
two  or  three  months  earlier  than  the  pure- 
bred Plymouth  Rock.  It  may  be  true  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  raise  pullets  unless  they 
can  be  made  to  lay  before  winter  sets  in, 
but  cross-bred  pullets,  with  me,  do  lay  in 
the  fall.  I  have  mated  these  half-bred 
pullets  with  pure-bred  Leghorns  but  have 
always  been  disappointed  in  the  results. 
They  do  not  lay  as  soon,  by  two  or  three 
months,  as  the  first  cross.  I  think  people 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  this  first 
cross,  as  I  have  seen  it  tried  with  other 
stock,  with  marked  success.  The  cocker- 
els of  this  cross  will  be  of  suitable  size  to 
sell  in  September,  before  the  prices  are 
lowered  by  the  glut  in  the  market,  caused 
by  people  rushing  their  poultry  to  market 
in  November  and  December.  Although  I 
have  raised  thoroughbred  poultry  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  depend  on  these  half-bred  pul- 
lets for  fresh  eggs  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  DISEASE  IN  TURKEYS. 

CLARENCE  Ii.  WARD,  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know  regarding  sore  eyes  in 
turkeys,  (probably  in  other  fowls.)  I  fiist 
heard  of  my  cure  through  the  American 
Poultry  y'ournal.  Having  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  many  years,  I 
have  read  it  and  tried  some  of  the  cures 
recommended  by  its  readers,  and  have  at 
last  concluded  that  it  is  not  only  a  great 
waste  of  time  to  print  them,  but  it  is  apt  to 
mislead  inexperienced  people,  as  it  did  me 
in  the  beginning.  There  are  so  many  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease  in  fowls  that  to  diag- 
nose each  case  would  likely  puzzle  a  skilled 
physician,  so  that  unless  you  are  aware  of 
what  you  are  undertaking,  it  is  best  to  avoid 
all  nostrums  and  operations.  Birds  should 
not  be  so  delicate  that  they  require  to  be 
doctored  whenever  a  wind  may  blow,  or  the 
mercury  falls.  It  is  best  that  they  die  if  they 
are  too  delicate,  and  only  the  strongest  per- 
mitted to  live,  for  then  each  generation  will 


be  stronger  and  more  hardy,  in  my  opinion, 
which  I  only  give  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
I  ask  no  one  to  accept  it  as  fact,  but  simply 
as  an  idea  left  to  one's  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  is  practical.  It  is  a  great  error 
common  to  the  mass,  to  accept  as  fact  that 
which  to  the  inexperienced  appears  super- 
ficially as  a  statement  of  fact,  but  which, 
when  argued,  dwindles  away  to  nothing  but 
theory.  Save  as  breeders  only  the  best 
birds,  and  propagate  with  those,  which  will 
save  the  trouble  of  administering  to  a  dis- 
eased specimen,  which  is  not  what  I  call  an 
agreeable  pastime.  The  sore  eye  cure  in 
turkeys  is  to  pass  a  feather  carefully  up 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  making  its 
exit  i\t  the  front,  (or  inner)  corner  of  the 
eye,  then  draw  right  through,  to  remove  the 
stoppage  in  ducts,  which  causes  the  trouble, 
and  then  syringe  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  glycerine, .  put- 
ting it  far  up,  but  be  careful  not  to  torture 
the  bird,  and  no  blood  need  be  drawn.  It 
is  best  to  find  where  the  passage  is  by  prac- 
ticing on  a  dead  bird.  One  application 
cured  a  hen  of  mine,  after  being  confined 
indoors,  and  getting  worse,  and  a  solid 
white  substance  had  adhered  to  the  eye, 
completely  cured  and  liberated  with  the  rest 
of  the  flock  in  one  week,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  but  not  much  more  any  way. 
The  hen  has  been  out  in  storms  since;  ex- 
posed in  a  tree,  in  a  breezy  location,  and  no 
sign  of  return.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
flattering  the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  such  is 
ridiculous  nonsense.  If  your  faults  are 
shown  you  it  is  doing  you  a  much  greater 
favor,  as  oi";  can  see  what  and  where  the 
defects  are,  and  the  remedies  will  be  appar- 
ent. Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  score 
card  judging.  Why  did  many  uphold  it  ? 
Simply  that  it  showed  the  faults  that  they 
may  remedy  them.  Of  course  flattery  is  all 
right  in  its  place,  when  one  wishes  to  play 
on  the  editor's  weak  spot,  and  get  a  free  ad- 
vertisement. I  might  write  more  some 
other  time  if  this  is  sanctioned  by  you. 


CORN,  CORN,  CORN! 

GEORGE  CURTIS,  ONONDAGA,  N.  Y. 

In  reading  the  letter  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Thorp, 
New  Hope,  Pa.,  I  was  so  amused  that  I 
could  not  help  saying  a  few  words  upon  it. 
I  say  amused,  because  Mr.  Thorp  portrays 
the  difficulties  that  the  new  beginner  has  to 
encounter  in  undertaking  to  follow  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  feeding  put  forward  by  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,  but  before  he  gets  through 
he  has  committed  the  same  blunder,  as  he 
finds  fault  with  others.  He  says, — feed  corn, 
com,  corn.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  he  does  not 
say  what  his  fowls  are,  whether  they  are 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Plymouth  Rocks,  or 
Brahmas.  Now,  the  idea  of  feeding  corn, 
corn,  corn,  to  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Brahmas, 
or  any  of  the  large  breeds,  almost  exclu- 
sively, looks  to  me  like  a  great  mistake,  for 
at  least  it  is  my  experience  that  you  will  get 
them  so  fat  that  your  eggs  will  be  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence,  but  with  the  small  ac- 
tive breeds,  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  differ- 
ent. I  have  taken  Plymouth  Rocks  that 
were  not  laying,  caused  from  being  overfat, 
and  put  them  on  a  cut  clover  diet,  with 
wheal,  oats  and  barley  mixed,  and  brought 
them  to  laying  eggs  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
Give  the  large  breeds  plenty  of  bulk,  and  let 
that  bulk  contain  the  elements  required  to 
produce  eggs.  I  think  as  much  of  cut  clover 
as  any  one  food  for  large  fowls.  I  am  also 
surprised  to  see  some  writers  claiming  that 
clover  will  make  the  birds  get  crop-bound. 
The  reason  is  that  they  cut  it  too  long.  I 
use  a  Necessity  Clover  Cutter,  and  set  it  the 
shortest  possible  cut.  In  fact,  I  make  bran 
of  it,  then  sc^ld  it,  and  mix  shipstuff  and 
oats  with  it,  and  I  get  good  fertile  eggs,  and 
lots  of  them.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to 
all  who  are  not  getting  eggs,  to  see  whether 
your  birds  are  through  moulting,  or  if  pul- 
lets, if  matured  to  laying  age.  If  all  these 
are  right,  and  no  eggs,  look  for  over  fat- 
ness,— especially  the  large  breeds,  and  if  so, 
feed  cut  clover,  lean  meat,  and  small  grain. 
Get  as  close  to  nature  as  you  can.  Don't 
surfeit  them  with  one  kind  of  food.  I  am 
myself  a  vegetarian,  but  my  fowls  are  om- 
nivorous. 

TRIPS  UP  THE  EDITOR. 

E,  B.  HEPKNER,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

In  commenting  on  my  letter  in  Septem- 
ber Poultry  Keeper,  you  say,  "we  re- 
gret that  he  does  not  state  the  breed  of 
fowls."  Now,  you  know  if  I  had  have 
done  so  I  would  have  been  accused  of  ang- 
ling for  a  free  advertisement.  So  you  think 
they  are  Leghorns,  or  some  other  active 
breed,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Spink,  in  January 
Poultry  Keeper,  says  the  same,  and  that 
my  system  of  feeding  would  not  do  for 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Well,  you  are  both  wide 
of  the  mark,  so  try  again,  please 

Again  you  say,  "  the  point  is  his  hens  are 
heavy  layers,  and  the  great  production  of 
eggs  demands  plenty  of  food."  True,  then 
if  steamed  clover  is  such  a  great  egg  pro- 
ducing food  why  did  the  es-gs  grow  less,  in 


both  size  and  number,  when  it  was  fed  for 
breakfast  instead  of  grain  ?  Why  did  more 
chicks  die  in  the  shell,  and  also  after  they 
were  out  of  the  shell,  and  why  did  not  those 
that  did  not  die  grow  as  fast  as  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  hens  fed  entirely 
on  grain  ?  Ah  !  steamed  clover  is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare  ! 

My  kind  of  hens  do  not  get  too  fat  be- 
cause they  convert  the  surplus  food  into 
eggs,  as  all  well  behaved  hens  should  do.  I 
see  they  differ  in  another  respect  from  the 
hens  kept  by  some  who  belong  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  family.  They  (mine) 
grow  poorer  after  they  begin  to  lay,  so  by 
the  time  they  want  to  sit  they  are  not  as  fat 
as  they  were  when  they  commenced  to  lay, 
while  laying  makes  the  other  kind  fat,  and 
they  won't  sit  until  they  have  laid  a  great 
many  eggs,  which  causes  them  to  get  very 
fat.  I  suppose  their  cows  grow  fatter  while 
giving  a  large  flow  of  milk.  Strange  what 
a  difference  there  is  in  stock.  I  should  have 
written  sooner,  but  after  reading  Mr.  John 
Bennett's  article  in  the  same  issue,  I  was 
afraid  you  would  think  I  was  trying  to  help 
snow  you  under.  But  I  am  not.  Your  advice 
would  be  all  right  if  I  had  hens  that  would 
fit  it.  So  you  may  blame  Mr.  Spink's  let- 
ter in  January  Poultry  Keeper  for  this 
intrusion. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 

O.  H.  BREWSTER,  OVIEDO,  FLA. 

The  Golden    Wyandotte    having  been 
recommended  to  me  as  the  best  for  all  uses, 
I  sent  for  eggs,  and  in  due  time  the  chicks 
appeared — white,     black,     yellow  and 
brown — entirely  unlike  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures sent  me  by  the  seller  of  eggs.    I  be- 
lieved the  gentleman  from  whom  I  made 
the  purchase  to  be  honest  and  skillful  in 
his  business,  but  I  wrote  him  that  "  some 
one  had  blundered."    His  reply  convinced 
me  that  I  was  right,  and  convinced  me 
also  that  I  was  the  one,  for  he  assured  me 
that  when  they   became  older  that  they 
would  look  better,  changing  to  great  regu- 
larity and  beauty,  with  a  change  of  feath- 
ers.   But  now  that  my  first  brood  is  ten 
months  old,  and  are  all  colors  except  those 
shown  by  the  beautiful  engraving  I  saw, 
I  am  inclined  to  go  back  to  my  first  con- 
clusion.   I  am  terribly  disappointed  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  my  Wyandottes, 
hens,  cocks  and   all.     But   my  greatest 
disappointment  is  in   the   smallness  and 
lightness  of  the   eggs.    Those  sent  me, 
from  which  I  raised  my  little  flock,  were 
very  small,  and  those  layed  by  my  own 
hens  are  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  common 
fowl,  or  to  Leghorns  or  Plymouth  Rocks 
of  the  same  age.    Yet  I  like  the  breedj  so 
well  in  many  respects  that  I  shall  be  slow 
to  give  them  up.    They  grow  rapidly,  are 
quiet  but  persistent  foragers,  are  always  in 
good  health,  gentle,  and  even  tame,  yet 
they  never  attempt  to  come  in  the  house. 
I  want  to  keep  them,  but  they  must  lay 
larger  eggs,  and  dress  better,  if  I  continue 
to  board  them  another  year.    As  a  table 
fowl  they  are  superior  to  anything  I  have 
ever  seen,  but  you  must  remember  that  I 
have  not  seen  much.    I  have  written  the 
above  with  a  view  of  learning  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  here  in  the  south. with  the 
Wyandottes.    I  do  hope  that   it  is  more 
favorable  than  mine. 

 •  

A  REMEDY  FOR  LICE. 

C.  E.  WILSON,  DORA,  IND. 

As  there  has  been  much  said  and  done, 
in  the  way  of  a  remedy  for  perch  lice,  I 
wish  to  have  a  few  words  to  add  in  that 
direction.  As  everybody  has  a  plan  or 
remedy  for  everything,  and  as  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  have  one,  and  have  been 
bothered  with  both  kinds  of  lice,  I  send  you 
mine.  As  to  the  small  lice  they  are  not 
much  in  my  way-  Being  a  reader  of  that 
valuable  paper,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I 
wish  to  inform  others  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
little  pests.  About  two  years  ago,  while 
making  lye  soap,  our  lye  overrun  the 
grease.  Having  about  twenty  gallons  of 
good  lye  left,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be 
a  good  dose  for  lice,  I  resolved  to  try  it.  I 
put  the  contents  into  a  thirty  gallon  kettle, 
filled  the  remainder  with  water  from  the 
cistern,  kindled  a  lire  under  the  same,  and 
made  it  as  hot  as  fire  would  make  it.  I 
then  seized  a  bucket,  and  marched  to  the 
poultry  house,  administering  to  their  wants 
with  a  pint  tin  cup.  I  first  took  out  the 
roosts,  piled  them  in  a  snug  pile,  scalded 
them  well,  stirred  them  up,  and  scalded 
again.  Then,  for  the  inner  part  of  the 
house  I  saturated  every  part  where  I 
thought  a  louse  could  harbor,  even  the 
ground  floor,  and  then  shut  the  door  to  let 
it  steam.  We  had  often  scalded  with  clear 
water,  only  to  be  disappointed  by  their  re- 
turn in  about  one  week.  Try  the  former 
plan  and  you  will  "  hold  the  fort." 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  READ  THIS  PA- 
PER  HAND  IT  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 


1892 
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IS  THERE  MONEY  IN  BROILERS? 

DEAN  &  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

A  very  pertinent  article  in  Farm  Poultry. 


from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Boyer.  certainly  gives 
the  broiler  business   a  racket.    Now,  it 
must  be,  that  he  is  either  not  in  the  busi- 
ness, or  had  bad  luck  last  year.  That 
there  must  be  money  in  it,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  hang  to  it,  work- 
ing as  faithfully  and  conscientiously  as 
they  would  in  any  other  business,  finally 
succeed.    Now,  after  he  has  summed  up 
his  article,  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  a 
man  can  make  about  fifty  per  cent,  on  capi- 
tal invested,  and  very  few  business  men 
are  doing  that  to-day.    It  is  not  every- 
where that  eggs  have  been  forty  cents  a 
dozen,  for  in  many  places  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents  has  been  the  highest  limit. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience, that  twenty  cents  a  pound  is  rather 
a  high  price  for  raising  a  pound  of  chicken, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  honest  opinion 
of  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  busi- 
ness than  myself.    I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  a  close  estimate  this  year,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  the  Poultry  Keeper  the 
benefit  of  my  experience.    My  brooder 
house  has  a  capacity  for  1,600  chicks,  and 
is  heated  by  hot  water,  the  heater  being  in 
the  centre,  and  working  with  perfect  :  uc- 
cess  both  ways.     I  would  be  glad  to  give 
the  plan  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
like  it,  as  it  is  mostly  my  own  contriving, 
and  it  works  so  well,  that  I  am  glad  to  do 
away  with  lamps.    I  feed  my  chicks  on 
boiled  unfertile  eggs  and  bread  or  crack- 
ers, ground  fine.    I  put  them  thn  u  jh  the 
bone  mill,  allowing  about  one-fourth  eggs, 
which  I  give  with  oatmeal  the  first  three 
or  four  days,  then   substitute  a  Johnny 
cake  of  bran,  corn  meal  middlings,  a  little 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  also  a  little  Bowker 
meal,  mixed  with  skim  milk,  some  salt, 
soda  and  ginger,  and  bake  for  two  hours, 
which  I  also  put  through  the  bone  mill  and 
all  the  crusts  will  be  ground  fine.  After 
two  weeks  then  I  feed  the  same,  mixed  in 
the  evening,  and  scalded  instead  of  baked, 
and  set  it  on  the  range  or  register  until 
morning.    At  noon  I  give  boiled  potatoes 
or  turnips,  with  bran  and  some  cut  bone 
and  meat  mashed  in,  and  at  night  I  feed 
grain,  wheat  screenings,  corn,  and  so  vary- 
ing it  often.    After  they  are  four  weeks 
old  I  let  them  out  of  doors  if  possible.  I 
use  sifted  coal  ashes  for  grit  and  dust  bath, 
and  for  green  feed  I  give  cabbage  and  my 
runs  are  planted  to  rye,  which  makes  good 
picking. 

The  great  fault,  I  think,  is  in  beginning 
on  too  large  a  scale.  The  first  year  I  had 
only  three  brooders,  the  next  two  years  I 
had  seven,  and  this  year  I  have  sixteen. 
It  is  impossible  for  people  to  understand 
that  it  is  harder  to  raise  chicks  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  from  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  supply  what  they  would  find  in 
their  outdoor  wanderings  in  the  summer. 
Many  come  to  me,  and  when  I  say  it  is 
best  to  begin  small  and  end  large,  each 
year,  as  one  becomes  successful,  they  in- 
form me  that  they  intend  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  it  and  shall  have  a  large  plant. 
Well,  it  is  useless  to  argue,  for  "'expe- 
rience is  the  only  school  where  we  learn 
wisdom." 

One  woman  said  to  me,  "Why,  I  have 
raised  two  or  three  hundred  every  spring 
and  understand  it  perfectly."  "  All  right," 
I  said  to  her,  "  you  will  know  more  by  the 
end  of  the  season  than  you  did  before."  I 
expect  some  day  she  will  come  to  me  with 
a  long  face  and  I  shall  be  tempted  to  say, 
"  I  told  you  so."  I  think  a  good  poultry 
paper  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  the 
business,  and  I  find  the  Keeper  fills  the 
bill,  as  one  gets  every  one's  experience, 
and  it  is  worth  one's  time  to  read  the  diffi- 
culties others  have  to  go  through  with.  It 
makes  your  own  easier  to  bear. 

When  the  days  are  sunny,  even  if  cold, 
open  the  slides  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
get  out.  They  will  run  and  fly  if  they  have 
a  chance,  and  this  is  the  best  remedy  I 
know  of  for  weak  legs.  I  have  not  had 
one  case  this  year.  Of  course,  I  have 
plenty  of  gravel  on  the  floors,  and  this  is 
covered  with  fine  shavings,  such  as  one 
finds  at  the  planing  mills.  It  is  very  dry 
and  absorbs  all  the  droppings,  so  that  the 
cleaning  is  nothing  and  the  fresh  pine 
proves  a  good  disinfectant. 

SHELLS  FOfTpOULTRY. 

GEORGE  UDALL.  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Southwood's  reply,  in 
February  Poultry  Keeper,  he  says  it  is 
not  odd  that  hens  like  shells  so  much  when 
laying,  as  he  stated,  the  extra  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  the  laying  hen  called 
for  more  grit.  Why  did  he  not  read  fur- 
ther, in  my  article,  and  he  would  have 
found  I  said  the  drones  were  eating  as 
much,  or  more,  than  the  laying  hens,  but 
they  did  not  care  for  shell.  He  is  careful 
to  leave  that  fact  alone. 

It  is  about  tinv  fo  let  up  on  the  assertion 


so  frequently  made  about  oyster  shells  be- 
ing so  valuable  for  grit.  It  only  shows  a 
lack  of  observation  in  regard  to  them,  as 
they  are  a  very  soft  shell  when  ground,  and 
therefore  the  poorest  kind  for  grit.  Clam 
shells  are  vastly  superior,  as  they  break  up 
into  sharp,  hard  pieces,  and  are  not  so  eas- 
ily soluble  as  oyster  shells.  The  mistake 
the  opponents  of  shells  for  poultry  make  is 
that  they  suppose  those  who  believe  in  them 
think  it  impossible  to  do  without  them, 
when  the  fact  is  we  believe  it.  is  simply  an 
easy  way  to  give  the  birds  the  material  for 
forming  shell,  especially  when  birds  are 
confined  to  yards.  Fowls  at  liberty,  with 
a  good  range,  can  always  pick  up  enough 
to  satisfy  their  needs,  certainly  in  the  line 
of  grit,  but  even  then  I  have  known  them 
to  be  glad  to  receive  the  ground  shell. 

A  hen,  when  moulting,  will  eat  more 
than  any  other  time  during  the  year.  She 
will  manage  to  get  grit  enough,  for,  gravel 
will  do  finally  for  that,  but  she  careth  not 
for  the  shell  ;  but  watch  her  when  she  com- 
mences to  lay  again,  and  she  returns  to  the 
shell  every  time,  though  she    as  as  much 
other  grit  as  before.    This  is  my  practical 
observation  for  over  the  three  years  during 
which  Mr.  S.  has  been  out  of  it,  according 
to  his  own  admission.    Read  Mr.  Wheel- 
er's convincing   report   in   the  January 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  then  don't  fall  back 
on  the  fact  that  lime  can  be  obtained  from 
other  foods  besides  shell.    We  all  know 
that  well  enough,  and,  Brother  Jacobs,  we 
also  are  aware  .hat  the  hen  eats  grit  to 
masticate  her  food,  and  that  millions  of 
them  never  saw  an  oyster  shell,  and  mil- 
lions of  them  never  saw  fresh  ground  bone 
either,  but  that  does  not  disprove  the  value 
of  these  articles  for  poultry.    Now,  Mr. 
Wheeler's  report  conclusively  shows  that 
material  for  forming  egg  shell  can  be  ob- 
tained from  shells,  and  that  ends  the  mat- 
ter ;  the  proposition  was  that  it  could  not 
be  obtained  from  them.     I  believe,  Friend 
Southwood  brings  a  cow  into  the  contro- 
versy, but  as  her  place  is  not  in  the  hen 
house,  and  I  don't  advise  shells  for  cows 
anyhow,  I  must  ask  to  b,e  excused  from 
discussion  on  that  point.    I  am  glad,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  got  Mr.  Wheeler  to  make  those 
experiments.    They  are  very  valuable  to 
the  whole  poultry  fraternity,  and,  had  the 
results  proved  otherwise,  you  could  have 
crowed  long  and  loud,  but  as  it  is,  we  can- 
not do  so  because  you  were  the  cause  of 
these  experiments  being  made. 


used  this  year  were  from  the  pullets  and 
cocks  that  I  raised  from  the  May  hatch  last 
year.  My  chicks  are  fed  on  wheat  bread, 
wheat,  bran,  and  corn  meal,  wheat  screen- 
ings, boiled  potatoes,  apples  and  meat. 
They  also  have  burnt  bone,  charcoal  and 
sand.  What  is  the  matter  with  them,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  them  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  cripples  in  the  shell,  and 
others  dying  at  an  early  stage  ? 

[If  you  were  successful  last  year,  and 
failed  this  year,  the  difficulty  is  with  the 
hens.  They  are  probably  overfat.  It  may 
be  possible,  however,  that  your  thermome- 
ter is  incorrect,  and  your  heat  is  too  high. 
If  so,  they  came  out  before  they  were  due. 
-Ed.] 


A  BEGINNER'S  EXPERIENCE. 


H.  K.  MASON,  STRYKERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

About  a  year  ago  I  sent  to  P.  H.  Jacobs 
for  directions  for  making  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator, which  I  made,  and  put  in  120  eggs. 
After  testing  them  I  found  about  one-half 
of  them  unfertile,  and  from  the  balance  I 
hatched  thirty-five  chicks  the  first  of 
March.  I  lost  seven  or  eight  on  a  cold  day 
by  their  getting  away  from  the  brooder.  I 
sold  the  rest  for  one  dollar  a  pair,  in  April. 
My  brooders  are  built  of  boards,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  cut  so  as  to  make  a  box 
a  yard  square,  in  which  I  place  a  sheet 
iron,  an  inch  from  the  top,  and  in  this  is 
fixed  a  tin  tube  fourteen  inches  long,  ex- 
tending through  the  lid,  made  of  matched 
lumber.  I  also  have  a  short  tube  in  the 
lid  to  conduct  the  heat  up  against  the 
mother,  and  I  could  keep  the  chicks  warm 
in  the  coldest  weather  with  the  wick  turned 
half  way  up. 

I  filled  the   incubator   again   in  April, 
with  200  eggs,  and  hatched  125  chicks  the 
first  of  May.    A  few  were  killed  by  open- 
ing the  drawer.    I  put  fifty  in  each  of  the 
two  brooders,  and  twenty  with  a  hen.  I 
lost  four  or  five  with  the  hen,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  brooders.    I  sold  100  in  July.  I 
never  saw  chicks  more  healthy  or  thrifty 
than  those  raised   in  the  brooder.  The 
eggs  from  which   the   chicks  came  were 
layed  by  Wyandotte  hens,  with  which  I  had 
a  Leghorn  cock.    This  year  I  put  200  eggs 
in  the  incubator,  in  January,  and  hatched 
ninety-one    straight    chicks   and  eight 
cripples.    They  grew  well  for  about  two 
weeks,  (although  not  as  well  as  last  year), 
when  they  began  to  get  weak  and  stagger, 
and  I  have  lost  thirty,  and  most  of  the  rest 
are  in  a  bad   condition.    Some  of  their 
bowels  are  too  loose.    The  chicks  are  in- 
clined to  pick  up  the  droppings  which  are 
watery  and  milky     They   eat   well  when 
they  are  so  weak  they  can  scarcely  handle 
themselves,  and  are  very  thirsty.    When  I 
took  this  lot  out  I  filled  the  incubator  again 
with  200  eggs,  and  have  just  hatched  sixty- 
six  chicks,  with  eight  cripples.  I  examined 
the  rest  of  the  eggs,  and  found  about  thirty 
full-grown  chicks  in  the  shells,  all  of  which 
were  cripples.    Of  the  other  100  eggs,  two- 
thirds  or  three-quarters,  had  chicks  in,  but 
they  died  at  an  early  stage.    The  heat  in 
the  incubator  was  never  above  105  degrees, 
and  never  below  100,  and  these  variations 
only  for  short  intervals.    The  directions 
were  followed  closely,  except  that  I  turned 
the  eggs  but  once  a  day.    The  eggs  that  I 


A  CHICKEN  CRANK'S  WIFE  REBELS. 

"  KERN  LEAF,"  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

I  see  by  your  paper  that  you  allow  all 
sorts  of  chicken  cranks  to  have  their  say 
in  your  columns.    Now,  will  you  allow  an 
anti-chicken  raiser  crank  to  have  a  say  ? 
My  husband  is  a  chicken  raiser  and  breeder 
(put  it  in  large  letters,  please,  like  he  feels) 
and  when  I  tell  you  the  trials  I  have  with 
that  man  and  his  chickens,  I  know  you  will 
pity  me.    Well,  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  I  get  the  breakfast  cooked,  there 
has  to  be  a  kettle  and  pot  of  water  boiled, 
to  give  the  chickens  a  warm  drink,  as  cold 
water  might  chill  them.    Then  there  is  a 
pot  of  potatoes,  or  oats,  to  be  cooked  for 
their  dinner.    Next,  there  must  be  some 
oyster  shells  broken  for  the  chickens  to 
pick  at,  and  then  there  is  hay  to  be  cut 
with  a  hatchet,  and  water  boiled  to  scald  it 
for  their  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
between  times  there  is  a  pot  of  meat  scraps 
boiled,  and  as  the  meat  is  never  the  fresh- 
est, the  house  smells  like  a  soap  boiling  es- 
tablishment, for  we  have  no  place  outside 
to  do  any  of  this  work,  and  it  is  all  done 
in  the  kitchen.    So,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I 
am  "kicking!1"    We  have  120  chickens 
and  get  about  two  dozens  of  eggs  a  week 
since  last  October,  and  we  sell  them  at 
thirty  cents  a  dozen,  making  sixty  cents  a 
week  income.     Now,    my   husband  has 
steady  work  at  three  dollars  a  day,  but 
can't  work  on  account  of  so  much  work  at 
home  with  the  chickens,  and  that  is  just 
eighteen  dollars  of  a  loss,  and  the  chick- 
ens cost  us,  at  the  very  lowest,  twenty 
cents  a  day,  or  one  dollar  and  forty  cents. 
Add  to  the  eighteen  dollars,  less  the  sixty 
cents  received  for  eggs  leaves  us  eighteen 
dollars  and  eighty  cents  of  a  loss  every 
week.    Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  want  to  know 
if  every  chicken  raiser  is  like  this  one  of 
mine,  and  if  they  are,  oh,  you  anti-chicken 
raisers,  would  it  not  be  just  to  ship  them 
off  to  some  desert  island  and  there  let  them 
raise  all  the  chickens  they  want  without 
making  the  lives  of  their  friends  miserable 
with  their  ceaseless  chicken  talk?    We  take 
two  chicken  papers,  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Fanciers''  Review,  which  is  read 
aloud  to  the  very  last  advertisement,  and 
when  I  ask  for  a  small  sum  for  a  magazine, 
if  you  had  seen  his  face  and  heard  the 
growl,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  am 
yours  in  distress. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  ASSIMILATION. 

S.  S.  BARRIE,  mt.  valk,  N,  J. 
Every  person  engaged    in  the  poultry 
business  is,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the 
result  of  sundry  experiments  that  are  being 
made  in  the  matter  of  feed,  and  especially 
at  the  present  time,  in  food  which  the  hen 
appropriates  for  the    production  of  egg 
shells.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gravest 
blunders  have  been  made,   and  are  still 
being  made,  in  the  use  of  substances  for 
this  purpose  which  cannot  in  any  degree 
Le  utilized.      We  know  that  matter  exists 
in  two  grand  divisions,  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic.   The  latter  is  divided  into  vegetable 
and  animal.     Plants  grow  by  the  incre- 
ment of    inorganic  solutions,  while  the 
animal  is  built  up  by  organic  solutions.  It 
is  everywhere  admitted  that  the  structure 
of  plants  is  built  up  from  inorganic  matter, 
and  that  plants  can  assimilate  inorganic 
substances,   but    it  is  generally  claimed 
that  animals  cannot.      Chemical  forces 
can  develop  cellulose  and  protoplasm  di- 
rect from  carbonic  acid,    water  and  am- 
monia,  while   the  structure    of  animals 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  protoplasm 
of  plants.    The  assimilative  forces  cannot 
convert  compounds  into  animal  tissue.  If 
this  were  possible  it  would  be  a  mechani- 
cal process,  and,  as  such,  at  variance  with 
nature's  known  methods.    Inorganic  con- 
stants, as  lime,  or  any   of  the  calcium 
compounds,  which  the  gastric  forces  can- 
not decompose,  may  be  taken  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  but  the  stimulating 
effect  derived  therefrom  is  but  the  excess- 
ive effort  of  the  system  to  throw  it  off  ; 
such  substances  are  in  no  sense  assimi- 
lated, and  only  serve  to  enervate,  rather 
than   recuperate,    the  animal  functions. 
Butcher's  meat  is  given  to  fowls,  but  dead 


beef  is  not  raised  to  living  beef,  nor  to  liv- 
ing birds,  not  even  the  smallesl  mass  ;  not 
even  its  constituent  molncules  are  trans- 
mitted into  living  organism.    Digestion  is 
not    disintegration,    but  decomposition, 
which  does   not  imply  the  division  of  a 
body  into  particles,  however  minute  ;  it  is 
not  mechanical  division  ;  it  is  not  even  neu- 
tralization, but  it  implies  a  chemical  sep- 
aration of  the  component  molecules  of  a 
compound  into  their   constituent  atoms. 
The  adaptability  of   different  foods  is  in 
proportion  to  their  assimilative  elements 
without  superabundant  waste.     Herein  is 
the  genesis  of  life.    The  decomposed  food, 
under  conditions  existing  in  organs  having 
assimilative  functions,  continuously  give 
rise  to  bioplasm-living  matter,  or  mole- 
cular combinations,    which   exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  life ;  not  that  abstract  es- 
sence which  exists  for  a  generation,  but 
that  inexplicable  symbolism  which  is  as 
fugitive  as  the  meteor's  flash.    It  comes, 
is  gone,  and  successively  reappears  in  in- 
conceivably rapid  phanlasmic  procession, 
like  the  tremors    of   rapidly  ascending 
transparent  vapor.    The  building  up  pro- 
cesses are  active  to  act  ;  every  muscular 
effort  and  every  nerve  impulse  is  made  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  living  matter,  which  is 
continually  dying  that  the  structure  may 
live.      At  every  inhalation  of  oxygen  dead 
matter  is  vitalized,  and  at  every  exhalation 
of  the  breath  so  much  of  life  has  forever 
fled.    We  recognize  an  existant  force  in 
matter  that  atoms  possess  the  force  to  take 
other  atoms  in  chemical  combination,  in 
definite      proportions      only,     that  all 
molecular  composites  are  the  result  of  this 
constant  force  and  that  inevitable  motion 
is   the  prime    fact<  r  in  all  phenomena, 
crystalline,  floral  and  muscular,  and  that 
all  plant  and  animal  vitality  are  phenom- 
ena attending   molecular  transformation. 
The  same  force  is  constant  in  atoms  of  the 
same  kind.     The  force  displayed  by  units 
of  iron  to  combine  in  a  mass  is  constant 
in  maintaining  the  aggregation,  while  the 
potency  of  units,  of  different  kinds,  to  com- 
bine chemically  is  accumulative.  Calorific 
phenomena,    resulting    from  accelerated 
atomic  motion,  in  all  chemical  combin- 
ations, heterogeneal  or  catalytic,  are  illus- 
trative of  an    increased  expenditure  of 
energy  when  a  higher  combining  power 
intervenes.      Decomposition    requires  a 
higher  power    than    assimilation.  The 
force  required  to  decompose  a  given  com- 
pound must  exceed  its  molecular  attraction. 
Gastric  force  cannot  decompose  carbonate 
of  lime,  even  when  present  in  the  com- 
monest foods,  or  in  lime  water.    The  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  egg  shell  is  not  the 
identical  carbonate  of  lime  present  in  the 
food.     The  fowl  cannot    decompose  or 
transfer  the  compound  to  build  it  up  in  the 
shell,  but  calcium,  oxygen,  and  carbon 
being  present,  it  is  built  up  by  forces,  in- 
herent in  its  atomic  constituents.     It  is 
not  to    be  supposed  that   atomic  force, 
which  produces  crystalline  forms,  is  inad- 
equate   to  evolve    organic   forms.  Egg 
shells  are  of  the  phenomena  that  force  ex- 
hibits, so  is   ebullition,  and  so  are  sea 
waves,  but  it  is  not  the  phenomena  which 
determine    the   conditions  ;    it  is  atomic 
force,  which  is  the  substrata  of  all  phe- 
nomena.    Go  on  with  experiments,  but 
keep  within  the  line  of  possibilities.  Don't 
try  to  make  the  hen  build  egg  shells  out  of 
limestone,  marble,    old  plaster,  or  lime 
water,  for  it  is  impossible.    Oyster  shells 
are  organic  matter,  and  a  man  can  cut 
cord  wood  with  a  stone  hatchet,  but  there 
is  a  better  way  to  do  it.      Grind  up  your 
oyster  shells  fine,  and    put  them  in  the 
dusting  box.    Oysters  feed  upon  minute 
shell  fish,  rejecting  the  shells.  Oysters 
and  hens  both  get  fat  when  fed  liberally  on 
cornmeal. 


GETTING  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

II.  R.  STEIGER,  laurel,  md. 

By  keeping  my  Brown  Leghorns  in  their 
houses  upon  days  when  the  temperature 
outside  was  below  twenty  degrees,  and 
keeping  them  busy,  I  have  had  them  laying 
nicely  this  winter.  Their  diet  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  scalded  mill  feed  in  the 
morning,  all  the  clover  hay  they  wanted  to 
pick  at,  and  whole  corn  at  ni<*ht.  Ih^ 
cullards  from  the  cabbage  field  were  saved 
for  them  last  fall,  and  have  come  in  as  a 
relish  for  them  through  the  winter.  Occa- 
sionally the  small  potatoes  have  been 
culled  from  the  family  supply,  and  boiled 
for  the  hens.  The  above,  with  plenty  of 
pure  drinking  water,  and  cracked  bone, 
has  kept  them  laying  at  a  lively  rate. 
This  season  I  shall  use  two  sets  of  perches, 
for  all  my  houses;  one  set  to  be  used  while 
the  other  is  cleaned  with  kerosene  and 
aired.  The  early  sitters  have  their  nests 
constructed  upon  the  principles  of  a  hot- 
bed. A  barrel  is  partly  filled  with  green 
stable  manure.  This  is  then  covered  with 
several  inches  of  eartJi  and  a  warm  nest  of 
broken  str-—     "f.  upon  it. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  m  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (f-7  pe 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  tte  inch 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  tin- 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence,  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesrurg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parlcesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       -       -        Ilamiiionton,  Tf.  J. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  bo 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company", 

Parlcesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa. 

How  do  you  like  our  enlarged  number  ? 

A  dozen  different  brooders  in  our  August, 
1891,  number. 

Preserving  eggs — twenty  receipts — in 
our  September,  1887,  issue. 

We  send  this  paper  six  months,  on  trial, 
for  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 

Our  editor  lives  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
Do  not  send  subscriptions  to  him. 

The  forty-two  rules  for  raising  broilers 
for  market  in  our  October,  1889,  issue. 

Keep  this  number,  and  you  will  always 
have  a  reference  for  prices  for  every  month 
in  the  year. 

Special  poultry  house  number — July, 
1891 — has  plans  of  twenty-five  houses. 
Only  five  cents. 

The  Kentucky  Paul tryman  is  a  new  can- 
didate, published  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Wright, 
Providence,  Ky. 

Chicago  sells  broilers  by  the  dozen,  (one 
and  one-half  to  two  pounds  each).  March 
prices  showed  $6.00  per  dozen. 

Two  "big  guns" — Poultry  Keeper 
and  Farm  Poultry — only  seventy  cents  for 
both.    Send  us  your  subscriptions. 

Three  poultry  papers  for  $1.00 — Poul- 
try Keeper,  Farm  Poultry  and  Fancier's 
Review.    Send  us  the  sum  and  get  them. 

One  of  the  simplest  egg  records  (for 
keeping  records  of  eggs)  is  that  of  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Schauble,  Erie,  Pa. 

All  about  caponizing — illustrated  from 
photographs.  See  January,  1887,  and 
March,  1892.  Each  issue  worth  five  dol- 
lars. 

Any  back  number  only  five  cents,  in 
stamps.  If  you  want  a  library  send  for 
back  numbers.  Each  issue  is  a  whole 
book 

"My  Club  "of  Langshans  was  organ- 
ized at  Los  Angeles,  with  "  My  "  as  Presi- 
dent. But  Ercwn  captured  the  prizes  in 
the  chow. 

WHAT  is  a  charter?  Only  a  little  vest 
pocket  change.  It  gets  this  paper  for  six 
months.  We  will  take  postage  stamps — 
one's  and  two's. 

Raise  sunflowers  for  seed.  Mr.  F.  11. 
Petts,  Warsaw,  Mo.,  supplies  the  mam- 
moth Russian  variety.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  way  as  for  corn. 

A  cheap  club — three  Poultry  Keepers, 
one  year — for  only  one  dollar  for  the  three, 
or  six  months  for  sixty  cents  (on  trial). 
Each  number  is  worth  the  price. 

This  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  for 
procuring  eggs  of  pure  breeds,  and  May  is 
equally  as  good.  True,  it  is  not  as  early 
as  March,  but  April  is  early  enough,  as  the 
eggs  will  hatch  better,  and  there  will  be 
less  risk  of  loss  in  chicks. 


Don't  make  your  signature  to  letters, 
but  write  your  name  plainly.  Give  post- 
office,  county  and  State.  There  are  several 
postoffiees  with  the  same  name  as  yours. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Guthrie,  Indiana,  Pa.,  has 
determined  to  keep  in  line  with  all.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  had  "  retired  "  from 
business,  but  he  is  still  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever. 

Look  on  our  outside  cover.  We  will 
always  greet  you  with  that  face  until  you 
get  used  to  it.  Though  we  have  grown 
some,  yet  you  will  find  many  improvements 
inside. 

Quite  a  pile  of  caponizing  literature  is 
"  going  the  rounds,"  all  pointing  to  the 
"man  in  the  moon,"  who  prefers  reading 
matter  to  the  other  columns,  especially 
when  reading  is  cheaper. 

Don't  send  money  to  us  to  buy  ther- 
mometers, or  articles.  We  do  not  sell 
poultry  supplies,  no  birds  or  eggs.  Books 
only  are  kept  by  us,  unless  we  offer  some- 
thing as  premium. 

Don't — don't  ask  us  for  names  of  com- 
mission merchants.  We  have  no  means  of 
learning  who  they  are.  We  want  no  re- 
sponsibility placed  on  us  for  bzisiness  trans- 
actions, hence  we  would  not  refer  you  if 
we  could. 

We  have  received  numerous  inquiries  in 
regard  to  feather  pulling.  It  is  a  vice  not 
easily  cured,  though  there  is  a  poultry 
bit  "  for  that  purpose,  sold  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  E.  Rundell,  Lamar,  Mo., 
sent  us  samples  of  feathers  from  a  twenty- 
eight-pound  wild  turkey,  killed  by  a  friend, 
which,  for  purity  of  color,  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  imitation  for  our  breeders  of  domes- 
tic poultry. 

Look  out  and  do  not  be  too  ready  to  an- 
swer advertisements  of  parties  representing 
to  give  instructions  on  how  to  plate  jew- 
elry, table  ware,  etc.  There  are  parties 
who  are  "  working  the  papers  "  on  this 
humbug. 

A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street,  New  York 
City,  has  advertised  his  celebrated  stand- 
ard roofing  in  the  Poultp.y  Keeper  since 
the  first  issue — eight  years — and  in  all  that 
time  we  have  never  had  a  single  complaint 
against  him.  The  standard  roofing  is  the 
poultryman's  friend. 

Some  of  the  readers  ask  us  for  thermom- 
eters, Diamond  burners,  leg  bands,  pigeon 
supplies,  etc.  In  order  to  save  them  from 
writing  for  such  information,  we  will  state 
that  such  things  can  be  procured  of  T. 
Farrer  Rackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  cs 
he  keeps  everything  a  poultryman  needs. 

In  response  to  inquiries  for  a  safety  lamp 
we  received  several  samples  last  month. 
One,  a  hydro-safety  lamp,  will  be  illus- 
trated next  month.  It  is  advertised  in  this 
issue  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  South  Bend,  In- 
diana. The  other  is  a  safety  burner,  from 
Mr.  F.  E.  Andrews,  Valley  Stream,  New 
York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  West 
Michigan  Poultry  Association  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  :  President,  E.  W. 
Vosburg;  Vice  President,  C.  J.  Perk;  Sec- 
retary, John  A.  Gibb  (Kalamazoo);  Treas- 
urer, W.  F.  Wintcrburn.  The  second  an- 
nual show  will  be  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Jan- 
uary 3d  to  6th,  1893,  inclusive. 

This  is  a  market  poultry  paper.  That  is, 
it  proposes  to  teach  its  readers  how  to  pro- 
duce poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  But 
we  believe  this  is  best  done  by  the  use  of 
the  pure  breeds.  Take  away  the  market 
and  egg  qualities  from  breeds  and  the 
"  fancy  "  would  not  amount  to  much  with 
the  people. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gayi.or,  who  has  so  long 
managed  the  great  Colgate  "  Sandacre  " 
farm  at  Quoque,  N.  Y. ,  has  resigned  his 
position,  to  take  charge  of  Col.  A.  B. 
Hilton's  ••  Woodlawn  Farm,"  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.    Mr.   Gaylor  is  an  experi- 


enced judge,  and  has  always  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  managing  large*  establishments. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hills,  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
thinks  we  are  rather  hard  on  new  varieties 
of  fowds,  but  he  believes  we  will  be  forced 
to  admit  the  Downy  Fowls  to  our  affec- 
tions, as  they  have  down  instead  of  feath- 
ers, do  not  fly,  and  can  hold  their  own 
against  all.  We  have  no  objection,  on  our 
part,  to  assist  any  meritorious  breed,  and 
welcome  the  Downies. 

Look  out  for  lice.  If  the  hens  and 
chicks  droop,  look  for  the  big  lice  on  the 
skin  of  the  heads  and  necks,  and  rub  two 
or  three  drops  of  melted  lard  on  the  skin. 
Do  not  use  but  little  lard,  as  grease  will 
kdl  chicks.  Dust  the  chicks  and  hen  well 
with  Mortimer's  Sure  Shot,  which  is  much 
cheaper  than  insect  powder. 

The  man  who  expects  to  keep  chickens, 
and  who  will  not  procure  pure  breeds, 
saves  a  few  dollars  now,  but  loses  a  hun- 
dred before  the  year  is  out.  It  is  an  extrav- 
agant kind  of  economy  to  keep  scrubs. 
Really,  we  do  not  understand  how  some 
can  afford  it,  but  they  do,  for  awhile,  and 
then  cease,  not  forgetting  to  claim  that 
there  is  "no  money  in  chickens." 

The  Practical  Paullryman,  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Branday,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  twenty-eight  page  monthly  poultry  paper, 
and  a  good  one.  Editor  Branday  wants 
everybody  to  see  a  copy  and  will  send  a 
free  sample  to  all  who  will  write  him.  The 
paper  is  fifty  cents  a  year,  but  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  it  is  to  send  us  seventy-five  cents 
and  receive  it,  with  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
one  year. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  *McFettridge,  of  Centre 
Moriches,  N.  Y. ,  one  of  the  expert  incuba- 
tor operators,  proposes  to  write  a  book  giv- 
ing his  experience.  If  so  it  will  be  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  all  interested  in  poul- 
try, as  he  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
operators  in  his  country.  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Salter,  of  Atco,  M.  J.,  is  also  another  ex- 
pert who  can  "  throw  light  "  on  the  mys- 
teries of  incubation. 

Mr.  Rout.  H.  Rankin  left  his  home, 
near  Monmouth,  111.,  to  go  to  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  in  February.  Since  then  no 
tidings  have  been  received  of  him.  He  is 
thirty-two  years  old,  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  weighs  175  pounds,  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair.  It  is  feared  he  may  have  been  mur- 
dered. An}'  tidings  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  his  brother,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Rankin, 
postmaster,  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

St.  Bernard  dogs  are  now  the  rage.  In 
addition  to  "  Lord  Butte,"  the  great  Eng- 
lish crack,  owned  by  the  Menthon  Kennels, 
Phcsnixville,  Pa.,  and  "  King  Regent," 
owned  by  the  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Lynde,  of 
Ycnkers,  N.  Y.,  has  imported  "Mount 
Morgan,"  a  full  brother  to  "  Lord  Butte." 
As  it  costs  from  $1,000  to  §5,000  to  get 
such  dogs  here  from  England,  we  may  well 
exclaim — "  here's  enterprise." 

For  chicken  cholera  there  is  no  sure 
cure,  but  the  best  remedy  is  a  teaspoonful 
of  liquid  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  water, 
giving  no  other  water  to  drink.  The 
symptoms  of  cholera  are  intense  thirst,  (the 
surest  sign),  prostration,  profuse,  greenish 
droppings,  and  death  in  a  short  time.  In- 
digestion (often  mistaken  for  cholera), 
does  not  cause  the  thirst,  and  a  fowl  may 
live  a  week  or  more.  The  cause  of  indi- 
gestion is  usually  overfeeding,  and  the 
best  remedy  is  sharp  grit. 

What  a  howl  went  up  in  the  Fanciers'' 
Monthly,  of  California,  because  the  self- 
praised  stock  of  Kecsling  got  beaten  on 
Langshan  cock  and  cockerel  at  Los  Ange- 
les, and  that,  too,  by  one  who  never  boasted 
of  his  birds.  The  poor  judge  was  abused 
and  insults  hu-led  upon  him.  A:,  the  judge 
is  kn  nvn  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
capable,  the  expressions  were  unjust.  The 
true  reason  is,  that  Keesling  and  the  editor 


live  in  the  same  town  and  are  jwighbors. 
The  great  boaster  was  beaten  in  his  own 
camp. 

A  $10  Atlas  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  for  $1.00.  Not  a  slip-shod,  hum- 
bug toy  atlas,  but  one  of  130  pages,  with 
200  large  maps,  each  11x14  inches.  It 
contains  the  population  (census  of  1890) 
of  every  State  and  county  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  every  town  over  8,000  popu- 
lation. It  is  equal  to  any  $10  atlas  printed 
and  is  mailed  to  you  (also  Poultry 
Keeper),  for  only  $1.00.  It  also  contains 
other  valuable  information,  statistical,  etc. 
You  can  also,  if  preferred,  have  the  Royal 
edition  (same  atlas,  only  bound  in  leather- 
ette board)  for  $1.25,  with  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year.  That  is,  for  fifty  cents 
added  to  price  of  Poultry  Keeper  you  get 
a  f  10  atlas. 

CHEAP  AS  DIRT. 

A  single  male  mated  with  a  dozen  hens, 
if  all  the  eggs  layed  were  used  for  incuba- 
tion, and  were  fertile,  would  be  the  sire  of 
1,000  chickens.  If  he  cost  you  $5.00,  each 
chick  would  represent  only  half  a  cent  of 
that  sum.  Hence,  improvement  is  cheap. 
In  fact,  it  costs  nothing,  for  the  cross-bred 
chicks  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  male  in  quality  and  increased  weight. 

THE  HOME  MARKET. 

Why  pay  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  beef- 
steak and  sell  chickens  (better  meat)  at  ten 
cents  ?  Use  your  surplus  on  your  own 
table.  Did  you  ever  eat  a  slice  of  Indian 
Game  or  Dorking  ?  If  not,  you  know  but 
very  little  about  "  choice  chickens."  Your 
little  scrubs  are  not  choice,  and  all  market 
quotations  mention  "  choice."  Have 
something  choice  for  yourself  and  your 
family. 

HOW  TO  GET  HIGH  PRICES. 

The  true  way  to  secure  high  prices  is  tM 
produce  something  a  little  better  than  can 
be  found  for  sale.  When  the  market  is 
"  glutted,"  it  is  not  with  good  stock,  but 
with  the  inferior  kinds.  A  good  Plymouth 
Rock  will  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds  when 
six  or  seven  months  old,  if  pushed  from 
the  start,  but  it  takes  a  year  to  make  a 
scrub  reach  seven  pounds.  You  not  only 
gain  the  extra  weight,  but  you  get  a  higher 
price  for  quality,  with  good  stock. 

EGGS  AT  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

You  would  not  give  five  dollars  for  a 
sitting  of  eggs,  nor  would  we,  but  we  will 
give  five  dollars  for  good  slock.  We  can 
buy  eggs  at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
table,  but  when  one  buys  eggs  of  pure  bred 
fowls,  they  are  buying  not  eggs  really,  but 
stock.  One  is  not  compelled  even  to  pay 
five  dollars,  for  many  good  breeders  sell 
eggs  very  low,  and  from  good  stock,  but  in 
buying  eggs  you  buy  the  breed.  Keep  that 
point  in  view. 

A  WESTERN  REBELLION. 

A  Mr.  Pitkin  has  come  to  the  front,  in 
the  Fancier's  Gazette,  with  his  particular 
manifesto,  as  a  method  of  rivaling  Eastern 
breeders,  in  substituting  something  in 
place  of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 
As  he  is  the  same  Mr.  Pitkin  who  was  so 
solicitious  for  the  "  good  of  the  A.  P.  A.," 
when  he  tried  to  down  Williams  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  then  went  over  to  Williams  on 
a  bargain,  it  will  take  considerable  urging 
to  induce  some  of  the  Western  men  to  trust 
themselves  to  his  tender  mercies.  For  our 
part  the  very  fact  that  he  is  in  an  enter- 
prise would  be  the  best  reason  for  keeping 
off.  He  issues  an  occasional  manifesto, 
one  of  which  was  to  boom  his  bosom  friend 
for  Superintendent  of  the  World's  Fair 
poultry  department,  but  his  manifestos  us- 
ually fall  harmless.  As  his  influence  ex- 
tends to  Pitkin,  and  his  vote  only  counts 
one,  the  world  will  not  be  upheaved  soon, 
If  he  serves  his  followers  as  he  did  his  best 
friends  at  Indianapolis  they  will  not  gain 
much.  He  is  one  who  buys  show  birds, 
and  lives  in  the  city. 
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A  WORD  TO  INQUIRERS. 

If  you  do  not  see  an  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry it  is  because  your  letter  came  after 
the  paper  was  in  type,  so  always  look  out 
for  it  in  next  issue  if  not  in  the  one  you 
expected.  If  you  wish  a  reply  by  mail 
send  stamped  envelope,  and  inquiry,  to  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Never  ask 
for  information  on  a  postal  card,  if  you 
expect  reply.  We  are  willing  to  oblige 
you,  but  we  object  to  paying  postage  for  a 
matter  that  concerns  you  more  than  us. 

CHICAGO  PRICES. 

The  following  were  the  prices  quoted  in 
Chicago,  on  March  22nd,  1892,  the  quota- 
tions being  given  by  the  Sprague  Commis- 
sion House  : 

Dressed  turkeys,  per  lb.  fifteen  and  one- 
half  cents. 

Chickens,  adult-hens,  per  lb.  twelve  and 
one-half  cents. 

Ducks,  per  lb.,  fifteen  cents. 

Broilers,  (one  and  one-half  to  two  lbs.), 
per  dozen,  $6.00. 

Broilers,  (two  and  one-half  to  three  lbs.) 
per  lb.  sixteen  cents. 

Eggs,  per  dozen,  thirteen  cents. 

Reference  to  the  above  prices  show  that 
they  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  quoted 
for  the  New  York  list,  given  elsewhere. 
Broikrs  will,  of  course,  increase  in  price. 

THE  OPPOSITION  LINE. 

When  twc  papers  begin  to  "  cut  in  "  on 
prices  the  readers  get  the  benefit.  We 
thought  we  were  "offering  the  earth" 
when  we  promised  to  send  three  papers  for 
one  dollar,  but  our  energetic  contemporary 
Farm  Poultry,  Box  F.  P.,  Boston,  Mass., 
comes  forward  with  three  papers  and  a 
book  for  only  $1. 10,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
their  advertisement  in  another  column.  It 
is  almost  equal  to  "  free  fare  and  meals 
thrown  in."  We  will  have  to  get  up  a  new 
schedule  of  rates.  In  the  meantime  those 
who  subscribe  are  laughing  up  their  sleeves 
and  wishing  that  POULTRY  KEEPER  and 
Farm  Poultry  may  "keep  up  the  fight."' 
The  wise  man  will  get  in  on  the  "  ground 
floor  "  while  the  rates  are  low. 

SOME  GOOD  THINGS  FOR  ALL. 

In  order  to  prove  that  there  is  no  offer 
yet  made  that  will  equal  ours,  you  can 
take  your  choice  of  the  following.  Please 
read  carefully  '. 

1.  You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  or  a  year  for  fifty  cents. 
For  sixty  cents  we  will  send  also,  with  the 
paper  (one  year)  the  book  "  Poultry  for 
Profit,"  the  price  of  which  is  twenty-five 
cents. 

2.  For  seventy  cents  we  will  send  this 
paper  and  Farm  Poultry,  one  year. 

3.  For  $1.00  you  get  three  poultry  papers. 
Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Pou/trv,{ Boston), 
and  Fanciers  Review,  (Chatham,  N.  Y. ). 

4.  For  $1.00  we  send  three  copies  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  to  different  addresses. 

5.  For  sixty  cents  we  send  this  paper 
and  the  Farmer  s  Magazine,  (Parkesburg, 
Pa.) 

6.  We  send  two  Poultry  Keepers,  to 
different  addresses,  for  eighty  cents. 

7.  The  Standard  (which  contains  the  de- 
tailed description  of  all  breeds)  is  $1  00; 
but  we  send  it,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
a  year,  for  $1. 10. 

In  the  above  we  aim  to  put  the  prices 
down  low.  Examine  this  paper  and  you 
will  see,  at  a  glance,  that  it  will  be  a  less 
to  you  to  be  without  it,  as  each  issue  con- 
tains a  special  article  on  some  leading  sub- 
ject. The  twenty-five  cents  offer,  for  six 
months,  is  to  induce  you  to  try  it. 

KICKING  ABOUT  LOS  ANGELtS. 

When  the  A.  P.  A.  met  at  Los  Angeles 
but  few  Eastern  breeders  could  afford  to 
ship  birds  so  far  for  exhibition  which  left 
the  field  open  for  the  best  breeders  of  Cali- 
fornia. Two  of  the  best  judges  in  the  East, 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Butterfield,  judged  the 
show.  No  better  judges,  or  more  honora- 
ble men,  can  be  found.  But  while  th"  Cali- 
fornia poultryn.en  are  satis.'.^J  a. id  did 
their  best  to  make  everything  pleasant  for 
the  Eastern  members,  something  "  was 
heard  to  drop."  And.  for  explanation,  the 
trouble  was  this: 

A  certain  breeder  of  Langshans  had  no 


difficulty  in  standing  off  afar  and  preach- 
ing to  Eastern  breeders  three  thousand 
miles  off  aboL  his  opportunities  for  impor- 
tation, etc.,  and  he  had  a  chance  t  "  whoop 
it  all  up "  out  there.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  his  birds  each  had  two  legs,  two 
wings,  two  eyes  and  a  tail,  just  like  other 
birds,  and  he  failed  to  materialize  to  the 
full  extent,  a  breeder  of  Langshans  who 
had  not  boasted  beating  him  on  both  cock 
and  cockerel. 

Then  the  lamentations  went  up.  The 
editor  of  a  California  paper,  who  lives  in 
the  same  town,  and  whose  friendship  for 
his  unfortunate  townsman  is  of  the  Damon 
and  Pythias  style,  shed  tears  with  him, 
opening  his  batteries  on  one  of  the  judges 
(who  had  before  judged  a  thousand  Lang- 
shans at  shows)  and  criticized  him  severely, 
but  it  is  all  as  plain  to  the  looker-on  as  the 
eyes  011  the  face  of  a  bronze  statue. 

It  shows  that  not  all  of  the  men  who  write 
themselves  up,  and  try  to  kick  others  down, 
are  the  blue  bloods  of  poultrydom.  Mean- 
while, the  aforesaid  judge,  with  his  nose 
in  his  hand,  surveys  the  wreck,  while  the 
gentlemanly  Californians,  who  treated  the 
visitor  so  kindly,  look  on  and  smile. 

LOYALTY  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 

While  we  admit  that  at  one  time  we  pre- 
ferred a  National  Poultry  Association, 
composed  of  delegates  from  each  State,  we 
have  since  become  convinced  that  clubs, 
State  associations  and  local  associations 
have  no  permanency.  They  rise  to-day  and 
go  out  of  sight  in  a  short  time.  The  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  stable  and  permanent.  If  we  now 
find  that  our  former  belief  was  erroneous, 
we  see  no  reason  for  not  accepting  facts. 

But  this  is  a  free  country.  If  we  prefer 
to  join  a  club,  or  to  hold  membership  in 
tioo  associations,  wc  are  not  responsible  to 
anyone. 

When  Mr.  Felch  uses  his  pen  so  vigor- 
ously to  defend  the  A.  P.  A. .  he  at  the  same 
time  refuses  to  accept  the  score-card 
adopted  by  it.  He  is  just  as  disloyal  as 
anyone  who  is  opposed  to  it  for  some  other 
reason.  It  is  useless  to  urge  all  to  embrace 
the  A.  P.  A.,  and  insist  that  those  not  ac- 
cepting its  laws  are  endeavoring  to  destroy 
it,  when  he  himself  finds  enough  in  its  laws 
to  oppose  and  denounce.  His  example  is 
one  that  will  prevent  him  from  advocating 
the  A.  P.  A.,  as  may  be  expected  from  a 
loyal  member. 

When  we  find  the  great  plotter  of  St. 
Louis,  Indianapolis  and  Buffalo,  whose 
soothing  balm  for  his  treatment  of  his 
friends  was  the  "good  of  the  A.  P.  A.," 
now  openly  engaged  in  some  movement 
against  it,  the  time  has  come  to  scratch  the 
backs  of  all  the  loyal  advocates,  and  the 
chances  are  that  their  professions  are  not 
even  skin  deep.  The  League  and  compar- 
ison judging  will  wax  and  grow  fat  with 
such  wise  Solons  of  the  A.  P.  A.  at  the 
helm. 

EGGS  OR  BROIERS-WHICH? 

Which  pays  the  more — eggs  o»  broilers — 
is  a  frequent  inquiry.  The  fact  is  both 
pay  best.  If  you  expect  to  make  eggs 
pay.  and  not  keep  the  egg-producing  breeds, 
you  will  not  be  so  successful.  But  which 
are  the  egg-producing  breeds.  There  are 
those  breeds  that  are  kept  in  full  exercise, 
and  are  not  over-fed,  and  which  are  hardy 
according  to  the  climate.  Do  not  1<  se 
sight  of  that  one  quality — hardiness.  The 
best  breed  in  New  England  is  not  the  best 
breed  in  Florida.  The  best  breed  for  con- 
finement is  not  the  best  on  the  range. 
Where  the  winters  are  cold  and  long  such 
breeds  as  the  Brahinas,  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  and  even 
Leghorns,  will  serve  well,  and  in  more 
moderate  climates  the  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Games,  Black  Spanish  and  Minor- 
cas  will  give  good  results,  but  in  cold  cli- 
mates, with  good  care,  they  will  also  be 
profitable.  The  man  who  finds  no  money 
in  eggs  is  the  one  who  does  not  improve 
his  stock. 


Do  broilers  pay?  Yes,  for  the  food  re- 
quired to  produce  one  pound  of  chicken 
meat  costs  only  five  cents.  But  something 
depends  on  the  man.  If  'you  rely  011 
the  regulator  entirely,  and  expect  to  es- 
cape work,  broilers  will  not  pay.  You 
cannot  make  a  hen  sit  in  winter,  and  she 
could  not  raise  a  brood  even  if  she  hatched 
them.  The  incubator  is  the  only  hope  for 
early  broilers  and  best  prices.  Get  a 
small  incubator  now,  and  practice,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  winter  work.  Learn  the  how 
and  the  why  by  practice.  Broilers  pay 
well,  but  they  do  not  pay  unless  you  learn. 
You  can  read  all  the  literature  you  wish, 
but  the  best  teacher  is  experience.  Make 
a  specialty  of  eggs  the  first  year,  but  prac- 
tice with  the  incubator,  and  you  can  then 
make  a  specially  of  broilers. 

ABOUT  MR.  WHEELER'S  EXPERIMENT. 

As  we  all  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  feeling,  and  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  denying  facts,  we  never  object  to  the 
views  of  any  person,  appearing  in  this 
journal,  as  it  is  only  fair  to  hear  both 
sides.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  ex- 
periments, in  which  so  many  are  interested, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Pennman,  of  Baltimore,  writes: 

I  have  been  following,  with  much  in- 
terest, the  various  articles  which  you  have 
publish  ed,f  rum  time  to  time,  for  and 
against  the  use  of  oyster  shells  for  poul- 
try. 1  mu  st  say  here  that  your  course  in 
that  matter,  in  giving  a  hearing  to  all,  is 
really  the  best  way  to  help  the  practical 
poultry  raiser.  I  would  like  you  very  much 
to  answer  the  following  questions;  and  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  your  older  readers 
would  also: — 

1.  During  the  period  (of  twelve  days) 
to  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler  refers;  what 
kind  of  food  was  given  ? 

2.  How  many  times  a  day  were  the 
fowls  fed  ? 

3.  What  food  (in  general  use)  would 
you  advise  to  be  used;  to  give  sufficient 
amount  of  lime,  and  how  much  more 
would  it  contain  than  those  used  in  the 
experiment!1 

4.  What  could  be  the  reason  why  the 
three  fowls  cat  so  much  glass? 

5.  Does  not  glass  contain  a  small  per 
cent  of  lime,  and  could  not  this  be  the 
reason  why  the  fowls  eat  so  much  ? 

6.  I  notice  that  nearly  one-half  the 
lime  of  the  oyster  shell  goes  toward  egg 
formation.  Cannot  this  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  oyster  shells  are  an  animal  matter, 
and  more  easily  dissolved  and  assimilated, 
than  the  lime  in  limestone  and  mineral 
substances  ? 

In  reply  to  the  above,  we  will  state  that 
lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  Mr. 
Wheeler's  report  in  full,  but  we  hope  to  do 
so  next  month  In  his  report  we  find 
that: 

1.  The  food  consisted  of  mixed  grain, 
cabbage,  wheat,  and  boiled  eggs,  which 
contain  b  ut  little  lime.  The  mixed  grain 
consisted  of  two  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  middlings,  and  one 
part  linseed  meal. 

2.  He  does  not  state  how  often  the  food 
was  given,  but  he  no  doubt  fed  a  suffi- 
ciency. 

3.  Had  he  fed  clover,  bran,  and  given 
hard  water  to  drink,  the  hens  would  have 
been  well  supplied  with  lime 

4.  The  fowls  ate  the  grass  as  grit,  a 
habit  usual  with  all  fowls  in  confinement. 

5.  Glass  contains  lime,  but  Mr.  Wheeler 
states  that  the  lime  in  the  glass  was  not 
available,  being  an  insoluble  silicate,  and 
could  not  be  utilized  without  complete  solu- 
bility of  the  glass. 

6.  Though  oyster  shells  are  produced 
by  a  living  creature  yet  they  are  not  "  ani- 
mal matter,  "  being  of  the  identical  com- 
position of  chalk,  marble,  and  the  ordinary 
limestone. 

Even  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  experiments  there 
is  still  some  "  mystery  "  in  the  matter  of  the 
solubility  of  the  shells.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  any  of  the  reactions, 
but  is  convinced,  howewr,  that  oyster 
shells  will  assist  the  hen  when  other  lime 
foods  are  lacking.  We  expect  the  next  ex- 
periment will  be  to  test  a  pen  fed  plenty  of 
shells  with  another  pen  fed  plenty  of  lime 
food.  It  takes  time  and  patience  to  con- 
duct an  experiment.    The  food  and  droop- 


ings  must  be  weighed,  the  eggs  weight,  and 
repeated  analysis  made! 

THREE  SELECTED  BREEDS. 

A  Main  subscriber  asks  us  to  select  three 
hreeds  for  him,  the  breeds  to  be  adapted  to 
his  section,  and  for  laying  purposes.  He 
says: 

After  three  years'  experience  with  poul- 
try 1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
want  to  make  a  specialty  of  eggs  for  mar- 
ket; (winter  season).  I  wish  to  keep  three 
breedsj'which  are  adapted  for  winter  lay- 
ers, and  are  egg  producers.  I  also  wish  to 
advertise  eggs  for  hatching  in  season.  Will 
you  please  mention  three  varieties,  which 
are  adapted  to  my- locality,  and  which  will 
meet  the  requirements? 

For  a  cold  climate,  where  the  hens  must 
be  confined  a  portion  of  the  year,  we  be- 
lieve the  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  Wyandottes  will  equal  any  other  breed 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  above.  They 
are  hardy,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage. 
We  do  not  claim  that  they  are  "  the  best  " 
breeds,  but  we  believe  they  will  best  fulfill 
the  vvishes  of  the  inquirer. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  SHIP  POULTRY. 

Poultry  should  be  kept  without  food 
twenty-four  hours;  full  crops  injure 
the  appearance  and  are  liable  to 
sour,  and  when  this  does  occur  cor- 
respondingly lower  prices  must  be  ac- 
capted  than  obtainable  for  choice  stock. 
Never  kill  poultry  by  wringing  the  neck. 

Chickens — Kill  by  bleeding  in  the  mouth 
or  opening  the  veins  of  the  neek;  hang  by 
the  feet  until  properly  bled.  Leave  head 
and  feet  on  and  do  not  remove  intestines  or 
crop.  Scalded  chickens  sell  best  to  home 
trade,  and  drj -picked  best  to  shippers;  so 
that  either  manner  of  dressing  will  do,  if 
properly  executed.  For  scalding  chickens, 
the  water  should  be  as  near  the  boiling 
point  as  possible,  without  boiling;  pick  the 
legs  dry  before  scalding;  hold  by  the  head 
and  legs  and  immerse  and  lift  up  and  down 
three  times.  If  the  head  is  immersed  it 
turns  the  color  of  the  comb  and  gives  the 
eyes  a  shrunken  appearance,  which  leads 
buyers  to  think  the  fowl  has  been  sick;  the 
feathers  and  pinfeathers  should  then  be  re- 
moved immediately,  very  cleanly,  and 
without  breaking  the  skin;  then  "pump" 
by  dipping  ten  seconds  in  water  nearly  or 
quite  boiling  hot,  and  then  immediately 
into  cold  water;  hang  in  a  cool  place  un- 
till  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  out.  To  dry- 
pick  chickens  properly,  the  work  should  be 
done  while  the  chickens  are  bleeding;  do 
not  wait  and  let  the  bodies  get  cold.  Dry 
picking  is  much  more  easily  done  while  the 
bodies  are  warm.  Be  careful  and  do  not 
break  or  tear  the  skin. 

Turkeys — Observe  the  same  instructions 
as  given  for  preparing  chickens,  but  always 
dry-pick.  Dressed  turkeys,  when  dry- 
picked,  always  sell  best  and  command  bet- 
ter prices  than  scalded  lots,  as  the  appear- 
ance is  brighter  and  more  attractive.  En- 
deavor to  market  all  old  and  heavy  gob- 
blers before  January  1,  as  after  the  holi- 
pays  the  demand  is  for  small,  round,  fat 
hen  turkeys,  only  old  toms  being  sold  at  a 
discount  to  canners. 

Ducks  and  geese — should  be  scalded  in 
th  same  temperature  of  water  as  for  other 
kinds  of  poultry,  but  it  requires  more  time 
for  the  water  to  penetrate  and  loosen  the 
feathers.  Some  parties  advise,  after  scald- 
ing, to  wrap  them  in  a  blanket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steaming,  but  they  must  not  be  left 
in  this  condition  long  enough  to  cook  the 
flesh.  Do  not  undertake  to  dry-pick  geese 
or  ducks  just  before  killing  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  feathers,  as  it  causes  the  skin 
to  become  very  much  inflamed,  and  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  sale.  Do  not  pick  the 
feathers  off  the  head;  leave  the  feathers  on 
for  two  or  three  inches  on  the  neck.  Do 
not  singe  the  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  down  or  hair,  or  the  heat  from 
the  flame  will  give  them  an  oily  or  unsightly 
appearance.  After  they  are  picked  clean 
they  should  be  held  in  scalding  water  about 
ten  seconds  for  the  purpose  of  plumping, 
and  then  rinsed  off  in  clean,  cold  water. 
Fat,  heavy  stock  is  always  preferred. 

Before  packing  and  shipping,  poultry 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  and  cold,  but  not 
frozen;  the  animal  heat  should  be  entirely 
out  of  the  body;  pack  in  boxes  or  barrels; 
boxes  holding  100  to  200  pounds  are  pref- 
erable, and  pack  snugly;  straighten  out 
the  body  and  legs  so  they  will  not  arrive 
very  much  bent  and  twisted  out  of  shape; 
fill  the  packages  as  full  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent moving  about  on  the  way;  barrels  an- 
swer better  for  chickens  and  ducks  than  for 
turkeys  or  geese.  When  convenient,  avoid 
putting  more  than  one  kind  in  a  package; 
mark  kind  and  weight  of  each  description 
on  the  package,  and  mark  shipping  direc- 
tions plainly  on  the  cover. —  Tribune. 
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THE  ST.  BERNARD—"  KING  REGENT." 

This  is  not  a  "  dog  paper,''''  but  as  the 
breeders  of  St.  Bernards  have  found  The 
Poultry  Keeper  readers  ready  patrons  of 
this  excellent  breed,  we  have  considered  it 
not  out  of  place  to  give  an  illustration  oc- 
casionally, that  readers  may  be  better  edu- 
cated in  regard  to  this  grand  breed. 

The  St.  Bernard  is  the  poultryman's-. 
friend.  The  thief  does  not  dare  attempt 
his  depredations  with  one  of  these  faithful, 
intelligent  creatures  within  hearing  dis- 
tance. 

The  dog  that  the  monks  of  the  Alpine 
Hospice  have  bred  for  a  century,  to-day 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  breeds.  So  well- 
bred  are  the  dogs  of  the  present  day  that 
they  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those 
brought  directly  from  Switzerland.  Though 
ico  pounds  may  be  considered  heavy 
weight  for  a  male,  and  125  pounds  for  a 
female,  yet  some  of  the  males  frequently 
reach  200  pounds  and  the  females  160. 
pounds,  but  such  weights  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Choice  dogs  are  over 
thirty  inches  high  (some  reaching  thirty- 
four  inches),  the  colors  being  white,  with 
red  or  orange  markings  ;  red  or  orange, 
with  white  markings  ;  white,  with  light  or 
dark-barred  brindle  patches,  or  the  brindle,, 
with  white  markings.  The  colors  are  all 
of  equal  value.  Although  there  is  no  per- 
fect dog,  the  markings  should  be  white 
chest,  white  feet,  and  tip  of  tail  white, 
white  nose  band,  white  collar,  and  white 
stripe  or  blaze  down  the  forehead.  Never 
entirely  self-color  without  white.  Black  is 
only  allowed  on  the  face  and  ears  as  shad- 
ings, in  such  cases  it  being  desirable. 

The  standard  height  for  dogs  is  about 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  for 
females  about  twenty-five  and  one-half 
inches,  the  females  always  being  of  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  build.  On  the  Rough- 
coated  St.  Bernard  the  hair  should  belong, 
dense  and  flat,  but  never  curly.  There  are 
also  Smooth-coated  St.  Bernards,  differing 
from  the  Roughs  only  in  possessing  less 
hair. 

The  illustration  is  of  the  imported  Rough- 
coated  St.  Bernard  dog.  King  Regent.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  famous  Prince  Regent,  and 
grandson  of  the  great  Plinlimmon.  He 
weighs,  when  in  full  condition,  over  200 
pounds,  and  stands  nearly  thirty-four 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  His  disposition  is 
of  the  best.  A  child  can  lead  him.  He  is 
valued  in  the  thousands. 

Along  with  him  may  be  mentioned  Scot- 
tish Leader,  a  winner  at  the  recent  New 
York  dog  show,  just  imported.  He  is  a 
son  of  Scottish  Guide  (from  the  family  that 
produced  the  famous  Watch  and  Keeper). 
Scottish  Leader  is  of  the  Smooth-coated 
variety.  Ben  Ormonde,  a  beautiful  Rough- 
coated  dog,  is  another  fine  specimen  of  the 
St.  Bernard,  the  three — King  Regent,  Scot- 
tish Leader  and  Ben  Ormonde — being  at 
the  head  of  the  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels. 

Although  the  above-named  dogs  are 
grand,  massive  and  intelligent,  the  females 
of  the  kennels  are  no  less  conspicuous  for 
excellence  of  quality. 

Heading  the  list  is  Sunray,  a  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Alton,  and  her  full  sister  Har- 
mony. Though  exhibited  for  the  first  time, 
Sunray  captured  the  first  prize  at  New 
York  in  her  class,  and  followed  up  her  vic- 
tory by  winning  first  at  Philadelphia  a 
week  later.  Harmony  also  winning  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  As  the  New  York 
dog  Show  means  over  1,000  dogs  present, 
of  different  breeds,  the  winning  of  a  first 
prize  is  a  great  event. 

Florette,  a  daughter  of  Alton,  and  whose 
dam  is  a  full  sister  to  Prince  Regent,  is 
another  grand  one.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
compactly  built  St.  Bernard  in  the  kennels. 

Dart,  also  imported,  is  a  large  and  grand 
one.  A  puppy  from  her  last  litter  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Its  sire  was  King  Regent.  At 
three  months  old  the  puppy  weighed  close 
on  to  forty  pounds. 

Princess  Hepsey,  a  daughter  of  the  Scot- 
tish Prince  and  the  world-renowned  Hep- 
sey, is  the  pet  of  the  establishment.  Her 
sire  (a  son  of  Prince  Regent  and  half- 
brother  to  King  Regent)  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
Hepsey  was  brought  over  from  England  at 
a  price  running  up  in  the  thousands. 
When  but  a  little  puppy  Princess  Hepsey 
sold  for  $250. 

Nancibsl,  a  daugter  of  Alton,  and  Ger- 
aldine,  a  daughter  of  Matterhorn,  both 
imported,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they 
are  very  fine. 

The  females  of  the  kennels  will  all  weigh 
somewhere  near  160  pounds  each,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  more.  They  are  well 
marked  and  were  all  imported  from  Eng- 
land at  great  cost. 

The  St.  Bernards  of  the  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels  are  owned  by  a  lady,  and  they  rush 
to  meet  her  whenever  she  can  be  seen  by 
them.  Some  splendid  photographs  of  the 
dogs  are  for  sale  at  a  small  cost,  which  can 


"be  had  by  addressing  "  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels,"  Germantown,  Pa.,  one  photo- 
graph showing  all  of  the  dogs  grouped 
around  their  mistress.  This  picture  alone 
is  worth  seeing.  Also  a  group  with  King 
Regent  and  the  three  Alton  females.  Visitors 
to  Philadelphia  should  take  an  extra  hour 
and  go  out  to  Germantown,  so  as  to  have 
a  sight  of  these  grand  dogs,  as  German- 
town   is  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  By 


right  than  the  breeder.  If  eggs  are  de- 
sired, it  is  better  to  feed  the  hens  sparingly 
than  to  closely  confine  them  and  make 
them  as  fat  as  seals,  as  they  simply  entail 
an  expense  and  give  no  profit,  while  the 
half-starved  hen  entails  no  expense  at  all, 
nor  does  she  give  a  profit  to  her  owner. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  farmer's  hens 
seldom  lay  in  winter  unless  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  who  care  for  them.    It  is  in 


a  sponge,  some  clean  soft  toweling — a 
wine-glass  full  of  some  cordial  in  a  phial 
and  then  last,  not  least,  a  good  open  fire 
which  can  be  kept  for  the  birds  exclusively 
for  the  whole  time  of  drying, 

Put  in  one  tub  of  warm  water,  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  comfortably  bear  it,  a  good 
lump  of  soft  soap,  to  make  a  tub  of  suds; 
melt  up  every  atom  of  this  soap,  then  if  the 
water  is  too  much   chilled   by    doing  so, 


IMPORTED  KING  REGENT. — ST.  BERNARD  DOG,  OWNED  BY  SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KEI 


-writing  to  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels  full 
directions  for  reaching  the  place  will  be 
given. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  a  pure-bred 
St.  Bernard  can  form  no  opinion  of  them. 
A  Newfoundland  is  small  by  comparison 
with  them.  They  are  not  cross  and  sav- 
age, but  docile  and  affectionate.  They  do 
not  molest  strangers  unless  they  suspect 
them.  They  know  a  gentleman  from  a 
tramp.  They  can  easily  be  taught,  and 
the  boys  delight  in  hitching  them  to 
little  wagons  or  sleds,  as  the  dog  can  easily 
trot  off  with  such  a  load. 

We  believe  that  every  poultryman  should 
have  a  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  so  should  the 
little  boy  or  girl,  for  no  more  affectionate 
companion  or  better  protector  can  be 
found. 


WE  SUPPOSE  IT  IS  ROUP. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  disease  of  fowls 
in  Texas,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and 
warm.    The  writer  says: 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  poultry? 
The  symptons  are  wheezing  and  shaking  of 
the  head,  with  watery  eyes,  which  swell, 
and  are  closed  for  a  day  or  two.  The  head 
does  not  swell  at  all,  but  the  birds  seem  to 
choke  in  the  throat. 

On  page  125,  November  issue,  we  gave 
the  above  symptoms  a  discussion.  Our 
reader  should  procure  that  issue,  and  pre- 
serve the  article.  The  disease  above  is  prob- 
ably roup,  caused,  in  the  case  mentioned, 
by  exposure  to  overhead  draughts  of  air,  or 
to  winds  and  dampness.  There  is  no  sure 
cure  for  the  disease,  but  we  suggest 
anointing  the  face  and  eyes  with  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  turpentine 
and  three  parts  sweet  oil;  also,  adding 
a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water. 


the  spring  when  vegetation  is  appearing 
and  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  so  that 
the  hens  can  find  food  in  plenty,  that  they 
begin  to  lay,  and  when  the  breeder  does  not 
get  egg  at  the  same  time  it  is  because  his 
hens  are  confined,  must  subsist  on  grain, 
and  have  no  opportunity  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  approaching  the  natural 
conditions  best  conducive  to  thrift  and 
production  of  eggs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  farm- 
ers' hens  are  scrubs.  They  may  not  be 
pure  bred,  but  they  may  be  well  bred.  An 
inspection  of  a  flock  of  any  well-regulated 
farm  will  show  that  the  hens  are  crosses, 
or  possess  quite  a  proportion  of  Leghorn, 
Brahma  or  Plymouth  Rock  blood,  and  are 
perhaps  hardier  than  the  inbred  flock  of 
some  breeders,  who  may  have  for  years 
been  discarding  his  strongest  and  most  vig- 
orous birds  in  order  to  retain  those  that 
possess  some  useless  point  that  fits  them  for 
the  show-room  only.  A  little  white  spot, 
no  larger  than  a  pea,  will  cause  the  breeder 
to  discard  a  vigorous  Brown  Leghorn  male 
and  retain  a  weaker  one  that  has  a  perfect 
color  of  the  wing.  This  mode  of  selection 
by  the  breeder  is  not  conducive  to  produc- 
tion, nor  should  he  wonder  if  the  farmers' 
hens,  that  are  probably  of  good  crooses, 
and  which  have  all  the  advantages  of  lib- 
erty, should  prove  superior  to  the  show- 
room pets. 

Farmers,  however,  can  have  eggs  in  win- 
ter, and  can  give  good  care  to  the  hens. 
While  they  are  correct  in  compelling  the 
hens  to  hunt  for  a  share  of  their  food,  yet 
they  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  periods  when  the  hens  must  derive  all 
their  food  from  the  farmers,  and  by  using 
good  breeds,  for  crosses,  the  farmer  need 
notlooktothe  spring  and  summer  seasons 
only,  for  a  flock  of  vigorous  hens  should 
lay  during  the  entire  year,  except  when 
they  are  moulting. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


THE  SCRUB  HEN'S  WORK. 

The  breeder  of  a  thoroughbred  is  often  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  scrub 
hens  of  some  careless  farmer  lay  more  eggs 
than  do  the  prize  winners  of  some  show- 
room. The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  breed, 
however,  for  the  pure-bred  fowls  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  scrubs,  and  pay  a  bet- 
ter profit.  The  fact  is  that  a  great  many 
so-called  breeders,  though  familiar  with  the 
"points"  of  the  breeds,  know  very  little 
about  the  proper  care  of  fowls . 
They  write  long  articles  showing  how  the 
farmers  neglect  their  fowls  while  the  breed- 
ers are  feeding  well.  Both  classes — the 
breeders  and  farmers — have  much  room  for 
improvement.  The  breeder  makes  his  hens 
too  fat,  does  not  compel  them  to  work  and 
scratch, while  the  farmer  leaves  his  hens  to 
work  or  starve;  but  the  farmer  is  nearer 


HOW  TO  WASH  A  FOWL. 

Washing  is  so  simple  and  so  easy  and 
yet  so  many  spoil  their  birds  by  only  half 
carrying  out  the  operation.  They  fear 
that  they  may  damage  the  plumage  or  wet 
it  too  much,  or  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
get  the  soap  out,  or  to  dry  properly  the 
feathers,  and  thus  scores  of  birds  are  mined 
in  appearance  by  only  partially  cleansing 
when  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
left  them  untouched. 

Birds  should  be  washed  two  or  three  days 
before  wanted  for  show,  and  our  favorite 
time  for  tubbing  is  when  the  sun  sets;  then 
the  birds  are  more  docile,  and  likely  to  be 
quiet. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  vt  tubs  are 
free  from  grease,  cans  of  hot  and  cold — 
water  impregnated  with  iron  must  on  no 
account  be  used — rain,  spring  or  clear  pond 
water,  are  all  preferable — provide  white- 
curd  soap,  a  wooden  nail  brush  of  fair  size, 
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again  pour  in  hot  water  to  obtain  a  com- 
fortable temperature  then  place  in  it  the 
cleanest  bird  and  soak  it  from  head  to 
foot. 

Rub  the  suds  under  the  wings, -in  the 
thick  feathering,  round  the  back,  and  in 
the  neck  hackles;  do  it  thoroughly,  make 
the  bird  look  like  a  drowned  rat,  take  the 
sponge  and  with  the  curd  soap  make  a 
lather  and  go  over  all  parts  carefully  but 
thoroughly.  With  nail  brush  wash  the  legs 
and  feet  and  then,  with  sponge  in  hand, 
rub  over  and  over  again  the  whole  body 
from  head  to  tail,  fear  nothing  with  a  big 
fowl  so  long  as  the  head  is  above  the  suds, 
and  then,  when  all  is  clean,  extract  a 
feather  from  such  a  part  of  the  bird  as  was 
the  dirtiest,  and  rinsing  it  in  cold  water  see 
if  it  is  white  and  clean;  if  so,  stop,  if  not 
repeat  the  washing  until  the  plumage  is 
pure. 

Next  put  the  bird  in  the  second  tub  which 
has  been  filled  with  lukewarm  water  and 
wash  out  every  particle  of  soap,  rinse 
with  hands  and  sponge  every  portion  of 
the  body  and  then,  when  all  soap  has  been 
fully  removed  pull  out  a  feather  and  place 
it  in  the  mouth,  should  it  give  a  suspicion 
of  soapy  flavor,  rinse  again,  but  if  it  tastes 
quite  clean  the  bird  is  placed  on  an  un- 
lined  upturned  empty  poultry  basket  to 
drip,  and  the  second  cleanest  bird  goes 
through  the  same  process  and  by  the  time 
that  is  completed,  the  first  one  is  ready  to 
dry. 

The  drying  operation  requires  great  care 
but  is  equally  simple;  take  the  bird  that 
has  been  washed  firmly  by  the  thighs  and 
with  a  sudden  swing  hold  it  up  in  the  air 
and  it  will  stretch  out  its  wings  and  flour- 
ishing them  about  will  well  shake  itself 
several  times.  Then  place  it  on  the  bas- 
ket, again  upside  down  to  obtain  a  firm 
basis  and  gently  iub  with  the  towels  from 
head  to  tail,  then  one  more  good  shake  and 
the  bird  goes  to  the  fire. 

The  bird  should  be  placed  tails  first 
fronting  to  the  heat  and  should  dry  gradu- 
ally. Turn  the  birds  for  the  first  two  or 
three  hours,  so  that  no  part  may  dry  too 
quickly,  and  see  that  the  faces  do  not 
catch  from  the  heat.  Should  specimens 
dry  too  hastily  their  feaihers  will  not  lay 
straight. — Am.  Stock  Keeper. 

 •  

Hens  fed  on  a  regular  diet  will  not  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  if  they  were  fed  on  a  variety 
of  grains.  A  very  wholesome  diet  for 
fowls  during  cold  weather,  and  excellent 
for  producing  eggs,  is  found  in  a  warm 
mixture  of  boiled  potatoes,  middlings, 
ground  oats  or  barley  meal,  with  dry  mus- 
tard, pepper  or  ginger,  mixed,  for  break- 
fast; scraps  from  the  table,  boiled  vegetabls 
pieces  of  meat  and  screenings  for  dinner, 
if  the  screenings  be  scatterd  through  the 
loose  chaff  or  dry  leaves  on  the  hen-house 
floor  to  give  the  fowls  exercise;  oats  and 
buckwheat  or  corn  and  barley  for  supper. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.. 


HOW  TO  SHIP  POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

We  give  some  illustrations  of  the  light 
shipping  cases,  basket  hampers  and  egg 
boxes  used  by  breeders  and  others  who  ship 
by  express.  These  convenient  and  light 
appliances  are  cheap  and  take  up  no  room, 
as  they  are  strong,  durable,  of  different 
sizes,  with  every  thing  complete.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  egg  basket: 


EGG  BASKET. 

Expressmen  will  break  a  box  containing 
eggs,  but  they  handle  baskets  carefully. 
The  basket  illustrated  holds  two  dozen 
eggs,  having  a  space  below  for  an  inside 
box,  and  one  above.  These  boxes  are 
among  the  most  complete  things  for  eggs 
known,  as  the  following  illustration  show.  : 

FOLDED 


FIFTY  BOXES — FOLDED. 

Of  course  these  boxes  come  to  you  in  a 
bundle,  and  can  be  arranged  ready  for  use 
like  the  one  opened  in  the  cut. 

Now,  a  word  here  for  farmers.  If  you 
will  assort  your  eggs,  having  the  dark  ones 
together  and  the  light  ones  together,  and 
also  assort  them  according  to  size,  using 
these  cheap  boxes,  sending  them  in  two  or 
more  dozens  in  baskets,  you  will  get  an  ex- 
tra price  for  your  eggs.  That  is  the  way 
berry  growers  ship— in  boxes.  Low  prices 
for  eggs  are  due  to  all  shapes,  colors  and 
sizes  being  together,  with  "  a  guinea  egg 
thrown  in."  Hence,  not  only  breeders, 
but  formers,  can  use  these  boxes.  We  have 
known  parties  to  get  sixty  cents  a  dozen 
for  eggs  in  New  York,  when  the  market 
quotations  were  only  twenty-five  cents, 
simply  because  uniformity  and  attractiveness 
were  observed. 


SHIPPING  CASE. 
The  shipping  case  is  made  of  light  wood 
and  thick  muslin,  duck  cloth,  or  some 
suitable  material.  The  case  comes  to  you 
knocked  down,  to  be  put  together  on  arrival. 
It  is  strong  and  durable,  of  different  sizes, 
with  everything  complete.  Then  there  is 
another, — the  basket  hamper. 


BASKET  HAMPER. 

The  basket  hampe*  is  for  shipping  fowls 
o  and  from  exhibitions,  and  is  light  and 
strong.  Teere  i  ,  no  danger  rf  s'iff'  ~ation 
with  the  hamper,  and  expre. .  rnca  will 
handle  it  better  than  they  will  heavy  boxes. 
The  cost  of  a  shipping  case  or  basket 
hamper  will  be  saved  in  the  express 
charges,  for  everything  is  paid  '  by  weight 
with  them,  and  when  you  pay  rates  on 
fancy  stock  you  pay  the  same  for  the 
heavy  box. 


Where  can  all  these  things  be  had  ILook 
over  our  advertisements,  or  send  a  stamp 
for  a  circular  to  the  Elliott  Box  Company, 
ill  Milk  streee,  Boston,  Mass. 

— ~ — . — «  

THE  AMERICAN  BUFF  COCHIN  CLUB. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  this  club,  Mr. 
Peer  read  a  paper  giving  a  short  but  con- 
cise history  of  the  club  from  its  organiza- 
tion at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  7th, 
1888,  down  to  this  the  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Several  strong  points  of  the  club  were 
clearly  illustrated  and  marked  attention 
was  given  by  all  present  throughout  the 
entire  reading. 

First — It  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
American  Buff  Cochin  Club  was  the  second 
oldest  specialty  club  in  existence  in 
America  to-day.  (The  White  Wyandotte 
Club  being  the  oldest,  having  been  organ- 
ized the  year  previous  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Second — That  it  was  the  only  Buff 
Cochin  Club  ever  organized  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Third — That  it  was  the  only  Cochin  Club 
of  any  kind  that  had  ever  before  held  more 
than  one  annual  meeting.  This  being  its 
fifth. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read, 
showing  the  club  had  received  from  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues  for  the  year,  $60,  and 
for  five  club  cuts  sold,  $5,  making  a  total 
received  from  all  cources  of  $65.  The  dis- 
bursements were:  Postage,  $6;  eight 
electrotypes  of  the  club's  cut,  $2;  printing 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  Proceedings, 
etT.,  $23.50;  or  a  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  of  $31.50.  Thus  leaving  a  neat  little 
balance  of  $33.50  to  the  club's  credit.  Out- 
side of  this  the  following  members  of  ihe 
club  had  personally  donated  $40  to  be  of- 
fered in  specials  at  the  great  Worcester 
show. 

Several  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  and  Messrs. 
Peer,  Brown  and  Bachelder  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  an  entire  new  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  offer  for 
sale  suitable  electrotypes  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Sharp.  Jr  .  moved  that  the 
Treasurer's  report  as  read  be  accepted  and 
received.  Seconded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Mitch- 
ell, and  carried. 

After  this  applications'  for  membership 
were  received  and  the  Secretary  read  the 
following  names:  W,  W.  Browning, 
Ogden,  Utah;  D.  M.  Shanks,  Seattfe, 
Washington ;  G.  H.  Hansler,  Tilsonburg, 
Canada;  A.  E.  Olshausen,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  John  G.  Mills.  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
W.  H.  Bray,  New  Berne,  N.  C;  C.  A. 
Batchelder,  Ayer,  Mass  ;  N.  A.  Knapp, 
Winchester,  Mass.;  A.  R.  Sharp.  Taunton, 
Mass. ;  Frank  J.  Kingsley,  North  Dighton, 
Mass. ;  A.  E.  Swasey.  Taunton,  Mass.; 
George  W.  Lovell,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
George  W.  Marshall,  Taunton,  Mass.,  and 
C.  A.  Ballou,  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr. 
George  W.  Mitchell  moved  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  intrusted  to  cast  one  ballot  for  all 
the  gentlemen  named.  Seconded  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  carried.  The  Secretary  then 
cast  the  ballot  and  the  President  declared 
all  the  gentlemen  named  as  duly  elected 
members  of  the  club  upon  payment  of 
their  initiation  fees  to  the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  passed  on  to  the  election  of 
officers,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

For  President,  Philander  Williams,  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  Vice  Presidents,  H.  F.  Whit- 
man, Alameda,  Cal.;  John  C.  Sharpe,  Jr. , 
Taunton,  Mass.;  A.  P.  Hazard,  George- 
town, S.  C. ;  Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  Bristol, 
Conn.;  Wm.  J.  Onink,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
George  W.  Lovell,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Geo.  E.  Peer,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Executive  Committee,  E.  J. 
Sanderson,  Waltham,  Mass.;  F.  C.  Hare, 
Whitby,  Canada;  George  O.  Brown,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  C.  H.  Johnson,  Rushville, 
Ind. ;  D.A.Nichols,  Monroe,  Conn. ;  E. 
T.  Blood,  Kent,  Ohio;  F.  D.  Kendall,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 

ON  TO  RICHMOND. 

The  Richmond,  Va. ,  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association  held  their  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers,  February  1st,  1892,  and 
the  following  were. elected:  President,  J.  W. 
Bush  ;  First  Vice-President,  R.  W  Thomp- 
son ;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  F.  Jack- 
son ;  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Lohwasser  ;  Secre- 
tary, A.  H.  Thiermann  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, E.  L.  Morris,  Chris  W.  Saunders, 
Otto  Miller.  David  Turner,  W.  W.  Turner 
and  R.  W.  Thompson  ;  Superintendent, 
W.  w.  Turner  ;  Judges,  J.  Y.  Bicknell  and 
B.  A.  Fox.  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox  writes  :  The 
association  is  in  a  nourishing  condition. 
Their  last  show  of  1.000  birds  left  them  a 
surplus,  and  was  a  grand  success  finan- 
cially. It  has  been  decided  to  have  Spratt 
do  the  caging  and  feeding.  But  the  birds 
will  be  scored^'  It  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Richmond  boys  mean  to  have  the 


best  when  they  propose  the  following  ex- 
traordinary liberal  premiums,  First  on 
the  list  is  the  association's  grand  sweep- 
stakes, value  $50,  for  the  largest  and  best 
display  of  all  variety  of  Standard  fowls, 
to  compete,  and  to  be  decided  upon  by 
points.  Gold  specials  of  $10  to  the  exhibi- 
tor showing  the  ten  highest  scoring  birds 
in  each  of  their  respective  classes,  with 
single  bird  prizes  of  $5  to  firsts  and  $3  to 
seconds,  V.  H.  C.  to  thirds  and  H.  C.  to 
fourths.  Besides  these,  there  will  be  many 
special  premiums  offered  by  the  merchants 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  who,  since  their 
last  great  show,  are  taking  quite  an  inter- 
est in  poultry  matters.  At  the  meeting 
there  was  considerable  argument  in  favor 
of  an  incorporated  association,  many  of 
the  members  seeming  to  be  solid  in  their 
views  regarding  a  charter,  and  expressed 
themselves  in  strong  terms,  claiming  that 
$500  could  be  raised  in  a  few  hours  if  the 
motion  was  passed.  It  will  be  decided 
upon  at  the  next  meeting.  Richmond  is 
fairly  alive  with  chicken  fanciers.  An  in- 
dustry that  three  years  ago  was  dead,  now 
looms  up  like  a  mountain.  Already  there 
is  a  stock  company  just  started,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $60,000,  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
stock  of  the  f.nest  quality.  Mr.  James  E. 
Taylor,  a  popular  and  rising  young  fan- 
cier, is  manager  of  the  concern,  and  with 
such  an  amount  of  cash  to  back  him,  we 
look  for  grand  results  from  these  yards. 
At  Winder,  Henrico  county,  Va.,  are  the 
yards  of  John  B.  and  E.  W.  Cooper.  This 
is  a  side  show  of  itself,  of  Black  and 
White  Langshans  (the  latter  they  are  ex- 
perimenting upon,  as  the  breed  is  not  yet 
completed).  Messrs.  Cooper  made  a  clean 
sweep  at  the  last  show,  and  have  held  the 
ribbons  for  three  successive  years.  It 
would  be  a  task  to  find  another  yard  in  the 
whole  south,  where  Black  Langshans  are 
raised,  that  could  equal  these  birds.  The 
Coopers  put  out  the  cash.  In  fact  we  know 
but  few  southern  breeders  that  hesitate  to 
pay  for  blood.  These  people  want  the 
best,  they  want  a  full-yard-wide  chicken. 
The  late  fads  find  no  lodgement  in  any  of 
these  yards.  Success  to  the  Richmond 
boys,  and  may  victory  perch  upon  their 
banners. 


GOOD  TREATMENT  BUT  NO  EGGS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Heverin,  of  Chicago,  is  rather 
discouraged  with  his  results.  His  letter 
below  shows  that  his'  hens  have  not  re- 
sponded to  his  kindness,  but  let  us  look 
over  his  letter  and  endeavor  to  solve  the 
mystery.    He  says  : 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  col- 
umns of  you;  valuable  paper,  which  I  read 
very  eagerly  every  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  who  is  in  error,  myself  or 
my  hens.  I  cannot  get  any  eggs  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  trouble  is.  I 
have  a  new  poultry  house,  fifty  by  sixteen 
feet,  in  which  I  keep  twenty  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  the  same  number  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  for  two  months,  or  over,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  dozen  eggs  in  all. 
Some  of  my  neighbors,  who  do  not  give 
their  flocks  as  much  attention  as  I  do,  have 
been  able  to  get  eggs  right  along.  My 
birds  all  seem  to  be  healthy,  without  lice, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  and  I  have  looked 
very  carefully,  are  not  too  fat, as  I  have  killed 
some  of  them  recently,  and  are  fed  as  fol- 
lows: A  warm  corn  meal  mash  in  the 
morning,  with  a  little  Sheridan's  condition 
powder,  small  wheat  at  noon,  scattered  in 
ioose  leaves  and  hay,  so  as  to  keep  them 
busy,  and  whole  corn  at  night.  I  also  feed 
them  one  or  two  fresh  cabbages  through 
the  week,  a  little  meat  occasionally  and 
boiled  potatoes.  I  give  them  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  am  becoming  rapidly  discour- 
aged. Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  v 'hat 
my  hens  require  that  I  do  not  give  them  ? 
They  laid  continuously  until  about  the 
middle  of  October,  which  fact  I  have  placed 
to  their  credit. 

While  Mr.  H.  says  his  hens  are  not  fat, 
yet  he  feeds  three  times  a  day.  We  never 
knew  hens  to  lay  w  ell  when  fed  so  often, 
and  why  they  are  not  fat,  when  being  fed 
so  frequently,  and  no  food  being  converted 
into  eggs,  is  somewhat  curious.  We  are 
inclined  to  suppose  that.  Mr.  Heverin  is  mis- 
tiken  and  that  his  nCn=  are  f<a».  Or,  pos- 
sibly, they  did  not  moult  until  late,  and 
have  not  fully  recovered  their  laying  form. 

MORTIMER'S  LANGSHANS. 

On  cover  page  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Langshan  Club  of  America. 
He  has  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of 
Langshans  in  America,  and  has  imported 
large  numbers  from  England.  He  is  not  a 
regular  exhibitor,  as  his  legal  business  (he 
being  a  prominent  lawyer  in  his  town)  pre- 
vents his  attendance  at  shows,  but  many  of 


the  leading  exhibitors  procure  their  choice 
prize  winners  from  him.  His  grand  cock- 
erel "  Goliah,"  has  perhaps  sired  more 
splendid  Langshans  than  any  other  bird  in 
America. 

Mr.  Mortimer  breeds  the  only  true  Lang- 
shan, in  his  opinion — the  Blacks.  When 
the  Whites  were  introduced  he  was  in 
hopes  that  they  would  breed  true,  but  he 
found  that  they  were  but  little  more  than 
useless  timber  on  the  poultry  list,  as  they 
would  occasionally  fail,  and  he  saw  at 
once  that  a  white  fowl,  delicate,  and  with 
legs  objectionable  in  market,  was  not  de- 
sired, and  as  his  customers  did  not  report 
as  favorably  of  them  as  he  desired,  he  at 
once  discarded  hem  as  incubus  on  the  real 
Langshan . 

He  won  the  challenge  gold  cup  on  Mi- 
norcas,  offered  by  the  American  Minorca 
Club  at  Indianapolis,  and  he  was  the  first, 
perhaps,  to  import  into  this  country  the 
"  everlasting  layers,"  the  Anconas. 

As  he  hatches  hundreds  of  chicks 
with  incubators,  and  was  successful  in 
raising  them  when  others  failed,  by  a  spec- 
ially prepared  chick  feed,  he  was  induced  by 
the  broiler  raisers  at  Hammonton  to  put  it 
■  before  the  public.  It  is  now  considered 
almost  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  broiler 
raising.  It  is  a  food,  not  a  condition  pow- 
der, and  it  is  kept  before  the  chicks  all  the 
time. 

\  He  destroys  lice  and  vermin  with  a  sub- 
stitute for  insect  powder,  and  which  is 
much  cheaper,  known  as  "  Sure  Shot,'1'1  and 
there  is  also  a  preparation  for  such  dis- 
eases as  roup  and  cholera, known  as  "Cer- 
tain Cure." 

We  have  visited  his  large  poultry  farm, 
and  have  bought  Langshans  and  Minor- 
cas  from  him  nearly  every  year.  His  rem- 
edy for  lice  is  used  by  us,  as  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  Dalmation  insect  powder, 
and  equally  as  efficacious,  and  his  chick 
feed  is  used  also  by  us,  and  by  nearly  all 
prominent  broiler  raisers. 


THE  "  BEAUTY  "  OF  PIGEONS. 

The  poultry  man's  "  roup  disseminator" 
and  "cholera  spreader" — the  pigeon— is 
probably  praised  by  some  writers  because 
they  have  nothing  else  to  write  of  for  a 
subject.  Here  is  what  a  writer  in  the 
Amsrican  Agriculturist  says: 

There  are  several  reasons  why  farmers 
should  keep  pigeons — the  common  pigeons 
— as  many  as  they  can  get. — Usually,  they 
may  be  obtained  for  nothing.  [Correct. — 
Ei).]  *  *  Pigeons  around  a  place,  give  life 
and  interest,  and  add  something  of  beauty 
to  the  "domestic  scene."  And  they  are 
useful.  In  the  fall  they  gather  countless 
seeds  from  weeds,  and  every  seed  thus  dis- 
posed of  may  make  one  weed  less  the 
next  season.  If  the  crop  of  a  pigeon  be 
opened  in  the  fall  this  seatement  may  be 
verified. 

Yes,  they  do  "give  life  and  interest" — in 
the  chicken  yard.  "In  the  fall  they  gather 
countless  seeds  from  weeds  " — not  if  there 
is  any  grain  to  be  had.  They  are  filthy 
and  cause  the  roofs  of  barns  and  houses  to 
become  unsightly.  They  pillage  gardens 
and  carry  disease  germs  on  their  feet,  as 
they  visit  every  poultry  yard  they  can 
reach.  The  hawk  is  a  blessing  compared 
to  the  pigeon.  Keep  the  pigeons  off.  They 
are  nuisances  of  the  first  water  when  flying 
at  large. 

 •  

THEY  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL. 

A  Missouri  subscriber  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  His  chicks  die  in  the  shells. 
He  says: 

I  built  a  hot  water  incubator  from  your 
plans,  and  it  works  like  a  charm,  but  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  chicks  die 
in  the  shells  just  before  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing, though  I  follow  your  directions  ex- 
actly. 

There  are  so  many  causes  for  chicks  dy- 
ing in  the  shells  that  it  is  impossible  to 
state.  First,  the  eggs  may  be  at  fault. 
Next,  the  hens  that  layed  the  eggs  may  be 
too  fat.  Then,  there  is  the  thermometer, 
which  may  be  incorrect,  and  you  may  also 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  you  followed  our 
directions  exactly.  It  is  better  to  always 
give  details  in  writing  us,  such  as  how  long 
the  eggs  were  in  the  incubator,  the  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  turning,  when  chicks  were 
removed,  and  how  the  hens  are  kept  that 
layed  the  eggs. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  READ  THIS  PA 
PER  HAND  IT  TO  YOUR  NFir.HBOD 
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STAHL'S  IMPROVED   EXCELSIOR  INCU- 
BATOR. 

Again  we  illustrate  this  popular  incuba- 
tor— the  Excelsior — made  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Stahl,  Quincy,  111.  That  the  Excelsior  com- 
pares favorably  with  others  is  substantiated 
by  its  many  friends,  and  we  can  say,  for 
our  part,  that  we  have  not  only  tested  the 
incubator,  with  excellent  results,  but  also 
rarely  receive  letters  asking  us  for  ad- 


by  its  patentee,  is  on  the  moist  plan  and 
warm  water  circulating  through  an  over- 
head tank  is  the  method  adopted  for  heating. 
The  main  parts  to  which  attention  might  be 
directed,  which  in  this  incubator  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  of  the  best  manufacture  with 
quite  recent  improvements,  are  the  frame, 
which  should  be  substantially  made  of  well- 
seasoned  wood  ;  the  doors  of  glass,  fcr  ease 
of  examination  ;  the  tank,  to  hold  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  regulator,  which  should  be  auto- 
matic in  its  working  to  prevent  over-heat- 


THE  IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR.  MAN 

vice  in  its  use,  a  matter  which  shows  that 
those  who  use  them  find  but  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  and  operating  them. 

Are  incubators  better  than  hens?  For 
early  broilers — yes.  A  hen  cannot  easily 
raise  a  brood  in  winter,  and  she  will  not 
sit  just  when  you  so  desire.  In  summer 
the  hen  is  better  than  the  incubator,  as  she 
then  has  everything  in  her  favor,  (includ- 
ing cheap  prices  for  her  chicks),  and  as  it 
takes  a  hundred  hens  to  hatch  and  raise  five 
hundred  chicks,  or  thereabouts,  she  can 
only  perform  by  retail  that  which  an  incu- 
bator does  in  a  wholesale  way.  It  may  cost 
more  for  an  incubator  than  for  a  hen,  but 
the  incubator  is  always  ready  for  work,  and 
entails  no  expense  for  food. 

Incubators  are  not  new.  In  Egypt  the 
system  has  been  in  use  for  centuries,  prop- 
erly made  ovens  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, kept  warm  by  carefully  tended  fires. 
Over  a  century  ago  a  Frenchman  invented 
an  apparatus  by  which  he  made  fine  profits 
by  supplying  the  markets  of  Paris  with 
plump  chickens  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
they  were  otherwise  not  to  be  had. 

The  English  Live  Stock  Journal  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  success  of  the  incu- 
bator in  poultry  raising  in  England,  and  a 
$50,000  syndicate  is  being  organized  in 
London  to  manufacture  incubators. 

The  French,  too,  are  mailing  considera- 
ble progress  in  developing  the  incubator  in- 
terests. But  American  ingenuity  has  out- 
rivaled all  other  countries  in  the  success  of 
incubators  in  practical  poultry  raising. 


UFACTURED  BY  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

ing  ;  pans,  for  holding  water  to  charge  the 
air  with  moisture  :  trays,  of  suitable  shape 
to  hold  the  eggs  and  with  easy  facilities  to 
turn  them  without  handling,  and  a  metal 
safety  lamp  with  wick  and  chimney  of  good 
design  to  furnish  heat  without  danger  or 
inconvenience.  The  cost  of  running  such 
an  incubator  as  this  for  twenty-one  days 
necessary  to  hatch  the  eggs  is  stated  to  be 
from  fifty  to  sixty-five  cents  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  where  the  ma- 
chine is  set.  A  dry  cellar  is  recommended 
as  the  best  place  to  set  an  incubator,  as  the 
temperature  is  not  easily  or  materially  af- 
fected by  sudden  changes  of  weather. 

The  cut  shows  one  of  the  doors  open  and 
the  trays  filled  with  eggs  inside.  The  eggs 
on  the  other  side  can  be  seen  through  the 
glass  door.  The  heating  apparatus  at  the 
end  is  shown.  A  "Safety"  coal  oil  lamp 
furnishes  the  heat.  The  tank  above  the 
lamp  is  filled  with  water  and  is  connected 
with  the  large  flat  pan  or  tank  of  water 
which  extends  over  the  whole  top  of  the  in- 
cubator. The  heated  water  is  convjyed 
into  the  flat  tank  by  the  upper  pipes  shown 
in  the  picture,  while  the  cooler  water  is  re- 
turned to  the  heating  tank  by  the  lower 
pipe.  The  perforations  shown  in  the  top  of 
the  heating  tank  permit  the  hot  air  from  the 
lamp  underneath  to  pass  through,  thus  sup- 
plying all  the  heat  necessary.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  just  as  simple  and  just  as 
easily  understood  as  it  looks  to  be.  Any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  make 
one  "go"  with  very  little  trouble.  A 
thermometer  is  furnished  with  each  one  so 
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STAHL's  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  FACTORY  AT  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Our  object  is  as  much  to  interest  readers 
in  artificial  incubation  as  to  speak  of  the 
merits  of  the  incubator  illustrated.  It  costs 
but  a  trifle  to  begin  and  experiment .  Of 
course  there  is  something  to  learn,  espec- 
ially by  the  novice,  and  the  procuring  of 
eggs  is  an  important  matter.  We  find  that 
with  eggs  from  a  hardy  stock,  and  of  uni- 
form fertility,  hatching  is  not  difficult.  The 
incubator  is  not  at  fault  in  but  few  cases. 
Hence  we  say  do  not  wait  until  fall,  but  get 
an  incubator,  practice  and  learn,  and  your 
heaviest  risk  will  be  over. 

The  illustration  is  one  that  makes  the  Ex- 
celsior very  plain  in  its  parts.  The  "  Im- 
proved Excelsior  Incubator."  as  it  is  named 


that  the  proper  degree  of  heat  can  be  main- 
tained by  simply  turning  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
up  or  down  as  occasion  requires.  It  shuld  be 
noted,  however,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  it  cannot 
be  changed  at  once.  An  hour  or  two  is 
necessary  for  the  water  to  circulate  and 
cause  the  change  to  take  place.  The  incu- 
bator should  not  set  in  a  draft  of  air  or  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  properly  regulate  it. 
These  incubators  are  made  in  various  sizes, 
to  hold  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
eggs.  The  No.  2  size,  holding  two  hundred 
eggs,  is  the  one  in  most  general  tter.  • 

The  eggs  of  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
other  poultry  may  be  hatched  out  in  an  in- 


cubator at  the  same  time  with  the  eggs  of 
hens. 

The  Excelsior  Brooder  is  also  supplied, 
and  it  is  constructed  on  a  plan  that  sup- 
plies both  heat  and  ventilation,  there  being 
a  constant  stream  of  warm  air,  fresh  from 
ou;side,  circulating  around  the  chicks. 

For  more  complete  details,  prices,  and 
o:her  information,  write  Mr.  Stahl  for  his 
large  circular,  which  will  be  forwarded  you. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  no  hesitation 
in  endorsing  Mr.  Stahl.  We  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  his  high  standing  as  a  busi- 
ness man  in  Quincy,  his  investment  in  his 
large  factory,  his  persistent  attacks  on 
frauds,  and  his  wish  to  please  every  one 
who  doei  business  with  him,  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  entrust  him  to  the  confidence 
of  our  readers. 

SOME  OF  THEORIZES  WON. 

Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J.,  was 
one  of  the  prize  exhibitors  of  Buff  Leg- 
horns, and  he  has  them  of  the  right  colcr. 
We  have  a  pair  of  Indian  Games  procured 
of  him  that  have  done  well,  the  hen  having 
layed  all  winter.  Many  of  the  prize  birds 
come  from  his  yards,  and  he  aims  to  keep 
his  stock  up  to  the  mark  in  every  respect. 

T.  D.  Munson,  Cheshire,  Ct.,  won  on 
Light  Brahmas  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Cheshire,  Ct. ,  and  the  show  was  a  creditable 
one. 

L.  R.  Cook,  Yarmouthville,  Me.,  swept 
the  decks  on  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
at  the  show  held  at  Yarmouth. 

James  A.  Tucker  &  Co. ,  Concord,  Mich. , 
won  the  firsts  on  Buff  Cochins,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  and  at  Detroit,  (the  largest  show 
held  in  the  West),  they  won  first  on  Indian 
Games,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins 
and  Polish,  also  winning  on  White  Cochins, 
their  birds  scoring  over  ninety-six  in  some 
instances. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Indiana, 
won  at  every  show  on  Black-breasted  Red 
Games  where  they  exhibited,  and  also  on 
Game  Bantams. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  first  on  Pekin  duck,  and  first  and 
second  on  breeding  pen,  at  New  York,  and 
his  ducks  also  won  at  Philadelphia.  He 
has  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  at  the  shows 
on  White  Holland  turkeys  and  White 
guineas.  His  Indian  Games  also  won  at 
both  shows,  and  he  received  a  price  for  dis- 
play of  eggs  and  dressed  stock. 

John  B.  &  E.  W.  Cooper,  Winder,  Va. , 
won  at  New  York  on  their  exhibition  and 
shipping  coop,  which  can  be  knocked 
down  and  folded. 

The  Brown  Leghorns  of  B.  A.  Fox, 
Island,  ^a.,  have  won  at  some  of  the  lead- 
ing shows,  some  of  the  winners  at  Los 
Angeles  coming  from  his  yards.  Last  year 
he  was  the  principal  winner  at  the  great 
Charleston  show. 

C.  W.  Comins,  Stafford  Springs,  Ct. ,  won 
the  cup,  and  several  first  prizes,  for  Silver- 
bearded  Polish  at  the  New  York  Show. 

F.  P.  Grimes,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  won  the 
honors  on  Black  Minorcas  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  this  season.  He  not  only  won  first 
and  second  on  breeding  pen,  but  took  sev- 
eral first,  second  and  third  prizes  on  indi- 
vidual birds,  the  scores  averaging  ninety- 
three  on  five  cockerels  and  ninety-four  on 
ten  pullets.  Birds  from  eggs  sold  by  him 
also  won  at  the  show. 

Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  won 
eleven  premiums  at  the  Cumberland  Valley 
show,  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Lang- 
shans  and  Golden  Wyandottes. 

Ide  Rossiter,  Girard,  Pa.,  who  keeps 
nothing  but  "steel-tested"  Pit  Games,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  showed  eleven  trios,  all  of 
which  won,  as  he  got  four  firsts,  two 
seconds  and  three  thirds,  and  at  Indianap- 
olis, with  only  six  birds,  he  won  first  prizes, 
every  bird  winning  a  prize. 

Homer  J.  Brown,  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  Rose-comb  White 
Leghorns  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs. 
won  at  Binghamton,  Whitney's  Point  and 
at  Tompkins  County  Shows,  taking  nearly 
all  the  first  and  second  prizes,  with  high 
scores. 

Frank  Buhler,  1903  N.  W.  avenue,  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  owns  the  Houdan  that  won  first 
at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  also  at  Craw- 
fordsville  and  Indianapolis. 

Frank  R.  Ecker,  Lowell,  Mich.,  won  the 
firsts  on  Rose-comb  Brown  and  Rose-comb 
White  Leghorns,  at  Detroit  and  Battle 
Creek. 

Joe.  Farmer,  Flushing,  Ohio,  the  veteran, 
breeds  only  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  has  won  hundreds  of  premiums, 
his  birds  going  to  the  front  at  the  Ohio 
Centenial,  and  at  Wheeling,  Cleveland, 
Akron  and  Canton.  This  season  he  made 
some  fine  displays,  the  birds  shown  by  him 
at  Cleveland  winning  firsts  on  cock,  hen, 
pullet,  and  breeding  pen,  averaging  nearly 
ninety-four.    He  won  six  silver  cups. 

R.  W.  Davidson,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  won 
at  Trenton  on  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs 
and  Black  Javas,  and  at  the  Monmouth 


Show  he  took  first  for  the  heaviest  Bronze 
turkey,  taking  fourteen  prizes  from  fifteen 
coops,  which  included  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes, Langshans,  Javas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Pekin  Ducks,  Minorcas,  and  Light  Brah- 
mas. 

_  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  other  adver- 
tisers send  us  their  winnings,  as  we  will  be 
pleased  to  record  them. 


AMERICAN  BUFF  COCHIN  CLUB. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  Feb.  8th,  1892,  was  held  by  far  the 
most_  important  and  best  attended  of  all 
meetings  by  the  club,  forty-three  members 
being  present. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
correspondence  exchanged  with  the  Cochin 
club  of  America,  relative  to  amalgamation. 
It  showed  clearly  the  unanimous  desire  of 
Cochin  breeders,  that  all  varieties  should  be 
united,  and  when  the  arrangements  were 
submitted  for  ratification,  the  voice  of  the 
meeting  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
in  favor  of  amalgamation. 

The  Western  club  furnishes  the  name, 
which  is  "  Cochin  Club  of  America,"  and 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  are  drawn  from  both 
organizations. 

The  election  of  officers  was  proceeded 
with  in  a  most  harmonious  manner,  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Frank  W.  Gaylor,  Quogue, 
Long  Island;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Ballard,  Chenoa,  111.  ;  C.  A.  Emry,  Carth- 
age, Mo. ;  W.  W.  Browning,  Ogden,  Utah  ; 
Chas.  Feldman,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  J.  H. 
L.  Todd,  Roselle,  New  Jersey  ;  F.  C.  Hare, 
Whitby,  Ont.,  Canada.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, C.  H.  Rhodes,  Topeka,  Kansas  ; 
J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Beverly,  New  Jersey ; 
Geo.  Udall,  Jr.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  ; 
T.  Little,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  Theodore  Stern- 
berg, Ellsworth,  Kansas  ;  D.  A.  Radcliff, 
Aurora,  Canada;  Geo.  Purdue,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Wm. 
Wallace  Tooker,  Sag  Harbor,  New  York. 

There  was  an  informal  discussion  relative 
to  the  future  of  the  club  and  the  proper 
course  to  follow  in  order  to  insure  i:s  con- 
tinued and  ever  increasing  success.  Mr. 
Tooker,  secretary-elect,  regretted  that  Mr. 
Sternberg  could  not  be  induced  to  remain  in 
office,  but  Mr.  Sternberg  stated  clearly  in 
his  litter  that  he  deemed  it  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  club  to  keep  the  secretaryship 
near  New  York,  and  also  to  place  it  where 
the  numerous  duties  it  imposes  would  be 
guaranteed  proper  attention. 

The  League  of  American  Poultrymen 
was  then  discussed  and  recognized,  the 
secretary  being  instructed  to  apply  for  the 
admission  of  the  club.  A  ballot  was  then 
taken  and  G.  P.  Reynaud  was  elected  dele- 
gate, and  Geo.  Udall,  Jr.,  alternate,  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

MR.  GEO.  H.  STAHL. 

On  our  cover,  in  one  of  the  circles,  is  an 
illustration  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
111.,  the  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Ex- 
celsior Incubator.  Mr.  Stahl  is  a  young  man, 
being  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  Feb. 
29th,  1864,  and  has  been  in  the  incubator 
business  for  nine  years.  The  Excelsior  has 
been  given  a  wide  reputation,  by  him, 
which  is  quite  an  honor,  as  Quincy  has 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fraud  opera- 
tions in  incubators,  and  no  one  has  worked 
more  energetically  than  Mr.  Stahl  to  ex- 
pose impractical  machines  or  fraudulent 
makers.  He  feels  a  pride  in  the  Excelsior, 
and  is  always  willing  to  allow  its  reputation 
to  rely  on  its  merits.  The  illustration  in 
this  issue  is  given  at  our  request,  Mr.  Stahl 
not  being  disposed  to  make  himself  a  sub- 
ject in  preference  to  the  Excelsior. 


John  Bennett,  the  veteran  breeder  of 
Black  Spanish,  at  Sunman,  Ind..  recently 
shipped  thirty-seven  eggs  to  Vancouver 
Island,  twenty-seven  of  which  hatched. 
He  evidently  knows  how  to  pack  eggs  to 
to  travel  long  distances. 


"Philosophy  of  Jcdging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  Tin.  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 


and  B.  P.  Rocks,  Red  Caps  and  Vt'.  Wyandotte 
1  eggs  SI  per  13.  A.  St.  M tiller,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


M  S.  PRATT,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs,  S3  per  13;  SO  per 30.  Indian  Game  eggs,  $2 
per  15;  S3  pel'  30.    From  imported  birds,  fine  as  any 


in  America. 


E1CMSS5  S  ('  B.  Leghorns,  L.  Brah.,  Barred  and 
ILi  W.  P.  Rocks  ?J  per  13  or  S3.50  per  20.  G.  Wynd. 
$3.50  per  13.    Milton  A.  Brown,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Cringle  Comb  White  Leghorns.    Eggs  from  choice 
fj  stock  only  ?l. io  per  15.   -83TI11.  circular  free. 
J.  M.  LANTER7IAX, 

BlairHtotvn,  -V .  J. 


Only  $1  per  setting.    Eggs  from  my  grand  White 
Cochins,   Leghorns,    P.   Rocks,  wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas.   Now.   S.  Hibberd,  Lima,  Pa. 

Qhow  and  win,  mr  stock  does,  6  varieties,  eggs 
Si, on  aud  SI. 50  per  13. 

J.  RVBT3S,  Sanatoga,  Fa, 
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FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  tlie 
Poultry  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  In  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Home  Queen  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  whole  year  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  von  have  once  read  it.  It  is  full  of 
Womens'  Talk,  and  things  which  evei  y  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  children's  De- 
partment, Properly  illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Either  Reading 
or  Advertisements  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
819  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  111  cts.,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cts. 


EGGS  from  1st Prem.  stock,  B.  P.  Bocks,  White 
Wvns.,  K.  Legs.,  1!.  Ham.,  Rouen  Dks.  $1  per 
set.  G.Wys.,?l.50.  stock.  J. P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


PI j  moii Hi  Rock  Eggs,  at  75c.  per  13.  Als 
•  1,1100  white  cedar  rails. 
"J,  G.BROOMALL,1207  N".  Broad  St.,  Phila. 


TTigii  Kcoi'iiiB  Laneshans,  |3  per  setting:  B. 

11  Hens.,  f2;  S.B-Hams..  ft;  M.  B.Tur.,  s:i;  1.  P. 
Ducks,  $1.50.  J.  A.  Mccreary,  Over,  ill. 


An  Egg  Farm — R.C.W. Leg.,  W.Wyn  ,B.P.R.  & 
L.  Bram.    haying  sir.    Eggs  at  fanner's  prices. 
Spring  and  Meadow  Poultry  Yards,  Mulberry,  Pa. 

INDIAN  GAME  EGGS  (Arnold's),  £1  for  16;  (5 
for  30.     H  ltNON  POULTRY  YARD.S,  J. 
McFarlaml,  Proprietor,  Vallonia,  Pa. 


B 


LACK   MINORCAS  KXCLrSHELY. 

Eggs,  11.26:  per  13;  J2.00per26. 

R.  W.  McELROY,  Springfield,  111. 


w 


M 


E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


Klbasev,  Rochester,  N.  V.— Breeder  of  Buff 
*  Leghorns,  Ind.Gamesand  24  var.  Bantams. 


Ph  11a. Show,  '92.— R.C.B.Leg.,  W.P.R's.,4entries. 
5  prizes.  Eggs.  2>),  31. 75,  \\  .  W.  Kulp,  Pottst'n,  Pa. 

KC.  B.  andW.  Leghorn8S.  Wyandottes.  15  eggs 
.  $1.00,  39  ?2.00.  J.  W.  Cook,  Ponote,  Ind. 

T>  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1  per 
XX,  13.        E.  B.  Ketcham,  South  Haven,  .Mich. 


C.  B.  Leghorns  and  S.  Wyandotte  eggs  and 
■  y,ll[ 


Sliver  Wvandottes,  B.  Minorcas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  B. 
Turkeys,  T.Cieese.  Winner  at  Klmira  and  Detroit, 
eggs?2.  Send  for  cir.  W.  N'.  Bartram,  Akron,  N.Y. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  B.  and  White, stock  fine,  large 
anil  vigorous  eggs  S3. on  per  setting,  two  settings 
$5.00   E,  G.  McCormai'k,  Box  38,  Pcrrysville,  Indiana. 


USE  COMB  BROWN  LEG  HORNS  a  Specialty 
Eggs  for  hatching.   Circular  free. 

J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


•  stock  in  season.    A.  A.  Clark,  Milroy,  Ills. 
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Minorca  and  G.  Wvandottes.  Eggs.  $2  per  15. 
.  B.  W.Dalton.St'rd  Poul.Yds, Franklin,  Mass. 

grand  breeding  yards.  Particulars  free.  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Aik. 


hite  Minorcas  eggs  12  a  sitting,  clioice  stock  for 
ale.  J.  H.  Momeyer,  Erie,  Pa. 


White  Star  Poultry  Farm.— S.C.W.  Legs.,W.  P. 
Rks.,egirs  $1.50  per  13.    P.  Dks..  eggs  ?l  per  13. 
Stanley  Williams,  Kennedy, Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pioneer  P011II1.T  Yard*.  Carlyle,  Illinois,  J. 
II.  Peterson.  Prop.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  over  13 
varieties  of[higli  class  fancy  poultry,  c  ircular  free. 

IO WELL  POl'LTRY  (1,1  II.  Lowell,  Mich. 
J  Breedersof  thoroughbred  poultry.  Writefor20 
page  Circular.       frank  r.  ecker,  Secy. 

ggs  from  pure  bred  Ind.  Game  (Agitator  strain) 


Wyandottes,  B.  Leghorns,  L.Brahmas.  Save 
a  the  address.  Mrs.  R.S.  Webb,  Lexington,  Ky. 


$3  per  13.  Golden  Wyandotte,  Red  Caps,  Barred 
P.  Rock.  Light  Brahmas,  K  per  IS,  $:iper2fi. 

J  S.  MANNING,  Columbus,  Wis. 


w. 


and  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Eggs  in  season.  2. 00 per 
15.      C.  II.  Hawle.r,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Wyandottes  and  B.C. B.Legs.  Stock.  Eggs, 
•  and  $1  per  13.     W.  S.  Tyler,  Damascus,  Pa. 


TOP  CAI  C  B.Turkeys,:L.B.  andB.P.R.  stamp, 
run  OHLC.  Win. H. Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

CI  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorn  oggs,$l  per  13:  5  settings 
O.  $3.75.  F.  F.  Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

BP.  Rocks,  Blk.  Langshans,  (i.Wvans.  $1.00  ^  13. 
•  No  Cir.      Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searighi,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

WYANDOTTES.  Champion  strain.  P. 
Rocks.  J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.Y'. 


A  llentown  Poultry  Farm, breeder  of  L.  Brahmas, 
A  B.  P. -Rocks,  B.  Langshans,  s.  and  w.  Wyns. 
Eggs  in  sea.  from  high  scoring  birds,  $1.75  fen-  13.  $3 
for  20.    Send  for  Cir.     Fred  Dethloff,  Ransom,  Ills. 


nil  Leghorn  eggs  only  $4. no  per  13,  Ind.  Games 
$5.00  per  13.  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks, 


BUFE 


E 


>  Rock  &  P.  Duck  eggs  50c  per  set.  L.  Brah.  $1. 
»  Price  list.  Slaymaker  A  Sons,  Dover,  Del. 

GGS  from  pure  S.  S.  Hamb'gs,  W.  Wvandottes. 
Prices  reas.     Henry  Martin,  Canton,  Kans. 


E 


ggs  verycheapforriualitvand stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


SC.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  in  season.  $2.00  «■  cocninsr.  ducks.  Mock  lor  sale,  i-.ggs  *z 
.  _  .  per  15.      C.  H.  Hawley,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y.      I3>  ratas  on  largB  orders-  P°ultI"y  supplies.  Write 


Light  Brahmas  at  $2.00  per  13.    Send  forclrcular. 
JOHN  F.  ROWEN,  Wellsboi-o,  Pa. 

Frost  BROS..  Monmouth, Maine,  originators 
of  White  PlJ  mouth  Rocks.  Special  oiler  on  eggs 
from  our  prize  winners  for  May  and  June. 
Write. 

POSITION  AS  MANAGER  wanted  by  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  incubators,  brooding  and 
poultry  generally.  Wages  moderate,  invaluable  to 
beginners.    SACHS,  329  S.  Tejon,  Colo.  Springs,  Col. 

Book  Of  Beanlifnl  Poultry  ChromoK. 
Size,  9x11;  in  7  colors,  35c.  Also  eggs  from  best 
varieties  and  finest  birds  at  wholesale  prices.  Mv  free 
list  tells  all.       S.  P.  PORTER,  Wallet  Creek,  O. 

OH.  DE  LUCE,  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm, 
.  Wheaton,  111.  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  B.  and  W. 
Leg.,  L.  Brah.  S.  L.  Wyns.,  P.  S.  Ham..  B  Langs., 
B.  Cochins,  P.  Ducks.    Stock  for  sale.    Eggs  $2  for 

i.  We- 


ight Brahmas.    Eggs  in  season.   $2.00  per  15. 
J       C.  H.  HAWLEY,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark.ia 


800 


F 


lertile  B  Leg.  eggs  Si  50  per  15,  strong,  healthy 
stock.  Mrs  L.  C.  Singletary,  Tallmudge,  O. 


EGGS. 


Cor'h.  Ind.  Gaines,  B.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Dks. 
1st  Pre. stock.  R.  R.Tatnall,  Faulkland,  Del 


R 'C.  W.  Leghorns  and  L.  Brahmas.    Eggs  SI  per 
•J13.   e;a.  Shepherd.  Brighton,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 

Mammoth  Lt.  Brah.  and  R.  C.  W.  Leg.  Eggs 
$1.50  per  13.    J.  J.  HART,  Milford,  Pa. 

Inhibition  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
li  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

TT^GGS  from  pure  Light  Brahmas,  $1.00  per  setting. 
I  J  Mrs.  M.  A.  DOANF,  Gainesville,  New  York. 


and  $1.25  per  setting,  B.  and  W.  Plymouth 
Roeks.   Samuel  Mlflikln,  Brookville,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  Mr  K2 

scribesand  illustrates  with  over  100  cuts,  the  best 
breeds,  houses,  coop,  feed,  management  etc.  Price 
20  cents.  H-  A.  KCHNS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

IflGGS  FOR  HATCHING.- Per  13  White  and 
Li  Barred  P.  Rocks, $1.50;  S.C.W.  and  B.  Legs., 
$1.50;  G.Wyans.,41  50;  I.  Games,  $4:  M.  B  Turkeys 
15c.  each.  J.  R.  Brooks,  Souihfield,  Mich. 

Gol.  Wyandottes,  P.  Langshan  and  White  Leghorn 
eggs,  $1.50  per  13.    Ind.  Gaines,  $3.00  per  13, 
good  stock.  OB.  Langshan  Cockerels  lor  sale  cheap. 

J   J.  FLECK,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Silver  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Hawkins  strain.    First  class  birds.    Eggs  $2. CO 
13,  $5.00  per  39.    Sussex  Poultry  Yard,  A.  N.  C'osner, 


Proprietor,  Newton,  N.  J. 


$1 


SP    D     I  FPUODMC  Best  combs  arid  lobes, 
.  \j.  D.    LCUnUnnO.  richest  colored  birds 
In  America.  Winners,  Eggs  $2.00  per  set.  Circular. 
B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Uoocbland  Co.,  Va. 


tnd.  Games  exclusively  All  Imported  birds.  Write 
for  prices.  Jesse  B.  Johnston,  Cooperstown, N.Y. 


F 


inest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


E 


GGS:— Langs.  $2,P.  R..:T..  Wy.,\V.  and  P..  Leg., 
P.  D'ks,  $1.  Edw.  Reay,  Chaplin,  Elk  Co.,  Kans. 


fndlan  Game  exclusively,  Eggs  $3.00  per  doz.  D. 
G.  Davies,  91  Grange  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
Harvey' Bros., ;iiutiaio,  \.  v. 


B 


UFF  COCHIN  EGGS  for  hatching.  Three 
grand  i>ens.  Eggs  $2.. viper  13, $4 per 26,  Fowls  for 
.   W.  c.  BY' ART),  Walnut  Hills, Cincinnati, o. 


EGGS 


W.  Leghorns  (Knapp  strain),  L.  Brains., 
(Duke  of  York).    Price,  11.00  for  13. 

W.  (V.COLE,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


C!  M  Free  Poultry  Yards,— Mammoth  strain  of 
LLIII.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  eggs $2.00  per  set- 
ting of  13.   J.  P.  Haack,  Elmore,  O.,  P.  O.  Box  148. 

Eggs  $1  per  15  from  my  yards  of  high  scoring,  S.  c. 
B.  Leg.,  R.  C.W.Leg.  s.  WyntL and S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.   A.  L.  Carv,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


COMING'S  POUL  &  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Artistic,  instructive  and  attractive.  *i  a  year;  sample 
copies  10c.  E.  S.  COMINGS,  Roekford,  Ills. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  ttMsVa 

for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  An  egg  record  free  with 
each  sale.       WM.  J.  SCHAIIBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

T7SGGS  from  first  class  Black  Minorcas  $1  per  13, 
r\j  Liberal  discount  on  large  orders.  White  faiitail 
pigeons  $2  per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  chas. 
A.  Mull,  119  itjth  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

T7l/^l  /~1  Q  from  While  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
HlVJTVJrO  Ducks  75  cts.  per  13.  $2.00  fOl  .50,  $1,011 
per  100.  JACOB  SWABTLEY, 

New  Ui'itain,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Til  AVE  THEM.  -Imported  Indian  Games:  Bull 
Leghorns.    All  varieties  fine  bred  poultry,  Pig- 
eons. Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Maltese  Cats, fine  Dogs.   Circular  free.  Address 
Col.  Jon.  Leflel,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A.  P.  A, 


1892 


CflP  Q  A  I  C  Eggs  of  purebred  B  P.  Rockchick- 
rUn  OHUL.  ens  anil  Imp.  P.  Ducks.  13  egg  for 
$1.00.    Wood  Bro.,  Glen  Haven,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. 

G STRANGE,  Betzer,  Mieh. -Strictly  firsl- 
.  class  Wh.  Hoi.  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese  eggs 
$2  per  9,  Rou. Ducks, $2 per  li,  B.  Cochins,  $1.25 peril, 

TR.  Hodge,  Meehanicsburg,  <).— Circular  free  of 
•  Wyandottes, 4  kliuts.  S.S.and  G.  Hamburg, Tur- 
keys, Ducks  and  Geese,  English  Mastiff  puppies. 

J0hns011L0we.Wl1eaton.nl.    S.  C.  B.  Leg,  B. 
P.  R's,  Lt.  Brah.  and  B.  T's.  Write  for  matings. 
Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


:  c  .  w., s  c.  \\  .  and  a.  u.iS.JCggs 
1.25  per  13  1">  years'  experience. 
Water  St.,  NewWryport,  Mass. 


LEGHORNS,  I, -Vv  s '  -Y  a "  •  ' 

T.  H.  Lunt,  Wat 

EOG*  from  Licking  Co.  Poultry  Yds,  $1.00  per 
13,  $2.00  per  30.    Bronze  Turkey  eggs  $2.00  per  13. 
Cir.  free.   L.  F.  Osburn.  Prop.,  Jacksontown,  Ohio. 

FflR  Qnl  F  Prairie  State  Incubator  in  first  class 
run  uHLL.  condition,  capacity  2.Y2  eggs.  Ail. 
MOKKIK  ST.  STBOI'B.Villa  Nova,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


FBED.  LOCKWOOO.  Stanwich,  Conn.  B, 
P,  Rock  eggs,  $1.00  per  13,  $2.00  per  30. 

TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY" 

And  chickens  grow,  nothing  beats  ground  meat  and 
bone.  Price  $1.30  per  loo  pounds.  Less  than  100,2 
cent  s  per  pound.  Pure  ground  bone,  line  or  coarse, 
at  same  price.  Oyster  shells  7.">  cents  per  11111  pounds. 
Manufactured  by  J.  h.bevins, 

Albany,  St.,  Ctiea,  N.  V. 

DO  YOIT  KEEP  A  HEN!  Then  you  should 
read  The  Faneierx  Journal,  a  LIVE 
weekly  devoted  to  Dogs,  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
Subscription  $2.00  per  year,    bend  tor  sample  copy 

FANCIERS'  JOURNAL, 

Box  aid,  Philada.,  Pa. 

CnD  CAI  C  Having  changed  my  plans,  I  will  sell 
rUn  oMLt.  the  following:  one  No. 2.  Bramhall 
&  Dean  Hot  Water  Heater,  cost  six  months  ago,  $2i 

for  $20;  one  Mann's  Bone  Cutter  cost  $is  for  18;  In 
use  2  months;  one  216  egg  Thermostatic  incubator  at 
$25,  cost$75.    Everything  intporfect  condition. 

C.  C.  BOVCE,  Hatboi'o,  Pa. 


CDflNPIA  ^"°r  Roup.  25  cents  by  mall  from  the 

OlUllUlH,  Pharmae\  .    ltoei-i<'ke  .V  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
30  East  Madison  SI. ,  Chicago. 
027  Smilhtield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  w.  it  h  si .,  ( iincinnati,  1 ). 
OltleHt  Honxeopatliie  I'luimiiicj  .  Eslnb- 
Ilabed  in  1835. 

The  I'oiiltru  Ptirlor,H:>  pp  .  12mo,  cloth, SO  cents. 


LOOKI 


SEE!   HERE ! 

1892  marks  our  sixteenth  year  and  brings  forth 
our  Tenth  Annual  Catalogue— which  contains 
a  full  page  Illustration  with  our 

820.000  HEN  COOP, 
with  plans  described.    Also  each  variety  of 
Poultry  and  Pels,  including  Pheasants,  are  Il- 
lustrated and  described  apart,  wit  li  large  color 
engraving,  showing  birds  in  life-like  colors. 

Ilatli:kvi'siy  Bro*.  C:italogne,  iv>\?  is 
a  fair  sized  "nook,  and  so  Jar  as  it  goes,  equals 
any  standard  authority  you  may  pay  a  dollar 
or  more  lor,  and  is  mailed  upon  receipt  of  flvfc 
two-evnt  stamps.    Send  for  it 

As  Nnrtter.ymen.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  Grape  Roots,  small  Emits,  etc.  Now  is  the 
time  to  order  I 'each,  Oaiince  or  Plum  Trees  for 
your  henneries. 

EUUS  FOR  HATCHING— CHEAP. 

Hathaway's  Buf  Lt  f/hin-os  are  imported, 
and  include  1st  prize  and  challenge  cup  win- 
ners at  Crystal  Palace,  Bristol,  and  other  Eng- 
lish shows.  Also  1st  prize-winners  at  Owen 
Sound, Can.:  Kalamazoo,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Cleveland,  o.  They  are  Buff  Leghorns-  with 
buff  plumage,  yellow  legs,  white  lobes  and  long 
drooping  combs.  Our  Tndian  Games  arc 
mostly  imported,  and just  as  good  as  anyone 
has.  our  or/to  menial  Polands  (including 
K.W.  C,  Blues  and  Huff  Laced),  Pheasants, 
Bantams  and  Phoenix  fowls  Hou.  ,  R.  Caps, 
Bram.,  G.  and  W.  and  B.  Wyns.,  Span., 
Andu.,  Min.,  Legs,  and  .P.  Rks.  Beagles, 
Ferrets  and  Shetland  Ponies,  stock  and  eggs 
for  sale  cheap.  Send  five  2-cent  stamps 
for  catalogue  and  learn  more  about 
them.  Price  list  free.  Y'our  patronage  so- 
licited. Write. 

WICK  B.  HATHAWAY,  Mgr., 

Uiiioiiville,  Lisike  Co.,  O, 


— EXCELSIOR — 
POULTRY  FARM. 

Breeders  aDd  Shippers  of  INDIAN 
GAMES,  HI'FF  l,i:«JHORNS,and 
BQ  other  varieties  of  bind  mid  water  Fowls 
andEKgs.  Send  st  amp  for  Catalogue  Ad- 
dress p.  s.  STAHL,  Mgr.,  ^uincy,  III. 


Valuable  Books  Given  (or  Seeiii-ing  New 
SiiliMTiiin-.  sil  50  Cents  Eaeli. 


A'o.  of  Hubs.  Value. 

1  From  Incubator  to  Market    $  ]0 

1  Ilile's  Book  on  Incubation   15 

1  Practical  Canonizing   ;s 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Hook   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  1  'Id  Kami  Pay   25 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  P01  1,1  itv  KEEPER  15 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders.    25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18S7,"   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book    25 

1  Temperance  Volume     25 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry   25 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book....  25 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   35 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Husker   55 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   20 

2  Moisture  Guage   20 

2  Willis' Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chi, -ken  Marker   25 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   60 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables  .    30 

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book   35 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   50 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book   75 

■1  Kiihlers  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Standard  and  I  'oninicrcial  Poultry  <  'ulttire.  1.00 
4  Mrs.  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper    1.P0 

4  How  to  be  Your  own  Lawyer   1.50 

21  The  People's  Doctor   1.50 

24  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1,60 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   I  no 

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Ace't  Book..  3.55 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.20 

o  American  Standard  ol  Excellence   i.oo 

(j  Philosophy  ol  Judging   1.1,0 

fi  Guenon's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

in  Cruden's  Unabrridged  Concordance   2  00 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  Oaponizing  Set   3.00 

12  Webster's  rnabridgedl Reprlnt)Dictionary, 

(full  sheep  bound)   2  50 


f  ncubator.  — P.  Ducks.  140  egg  hot  water  tB,  eggs 
L  ?1.    Clarence  B.  Ward,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


ddressThe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.solicited. 


A 


The  Perl'eeted  Ineiinator.—  200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.       H.D.Moulton.  Taunton.  Mass. 

rriwelve  years  scientific  breeding,  Black  Langshans, 
JL  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  and  15.  1'.  Rocks.  Eggs 
$2.00  per  13.   Atlanta  Poultry  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A 300  egg  Eureka,  $75  Incubator  for  }50,  reason, 
change  of  plan,  inqnire  of  W.  S.  HUTCH  I  N  - 
SON,  Lake  Zurich,  Mia.  

Merrynian's  19.50  Incubator,  150  egg  capacity.  2c. 
stamp  for  Cir.  S.  Howard  Merryman,  Bosley,  Aid 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  nm-PAtrH 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OE  IMTBATuRS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.l.«'AJlPBF.I,l,,Wf»l  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  tor  an  Eureka  Incubator 


The  Hydro  Safely  Lamp  for  all  in  « 

ubators   and   brooders.  Absolutely 
»afe  and  more  economical  than  any  other. 
Send  for  circular  to 

li.  B.  OAKEsi. 

South  Bend,  Intl. 


PRESSEY  S  BROODER.  S^rta^ 

mou ton  incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Laiffe- 
sban  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

ti.  W.  1>BESSEY,  llauilliontou,  N.  J. 

-^±5  witn  stamP  Address  THE 

*  -  ^i.i;.ioi:r  ixci  batob to. 

It  gives  points  on  poultry  raising 
anil  describes  the  most  perfect 
hatcher.  Every  machine  guar- 
anteed reliable  and  Self-regn- 
lalinc  Eggs  turned  without 
removing  the  trays.  No  better 
ncubator  made. 

22?  North    Third  Street 

 amNcx,  ixti. 

The  IH.  llOMTOIt 
INCVBATOB 

has  not  only  taken  ulna 
jirizesat  leading  shows 
last  winter,  anil  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory In  this  country,  but 

will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address ' 
A.  F.  Williams.  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  ( lonn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


THE  AMEBICAN 

POl'LTRY  ANNUAL. 

Valuable  and  instructive 
Beautifully  printed.  Over  100  illustrations  of  best 
breeds,  houses,  coops,  leed,  management, etc.  Pi  ice, 
20c.  H.  A.  KCHNS,  Atlanta,  Va. 


SECOND-HAND 

Incubators,  Brooders,  Etc. 

BOIIUIIT,  S4IE.lt  OB  EXCHANGED. 

Write  what  you  want  and  wdiat  you  don't  want. 

WILLIAM  N.  HOWARD, 

SOUTH  EAS'l  O.N ,        ...  MASS. 

Improved  "Champion"  Incubator. 

Perfectly  Automatic. 
Always  Reliable.  Guar- 
anteed the  Simplest  and 
Best  and  to  hatch  the 
Largest  percentage  pos- 
sible. Send  2-ct.  stamp 
for  handsome  catalog. 
FAMOUS  MFG.  CO., 
Chicago. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rilHE  IMPROVER  MONARCH  INCITBA- 
X.  TOB.  3M«i  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  preniiiinni  ai  '11  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  fanners  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines'. Cir.  Jae.  Rankin. South  Eaaton,Mas». 


BUFF  LEGHORNS!  INDIAN  GAMES! 

Twelve  leading  varieties  of  Poultry.  Send  for  cir. 
and  colored  plate.   Eggs  from  si  to  85  per  setting. 
DAVIS  nuns  .  Washington,  N.  .1. 

Mention  thispa|>cr.  (.!/<■  mhers  of Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 

Ijiggs  for  batching  from  It.  C.  White  and  Brown 
J  Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  Ilamburgs,  single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  ?1.5n  per  13,  |S  50 per  26, $3.00 
per  30.  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.J.  Brown.  Harford.  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

rnn/i  List  at  -EXHIBITION  pile, 
r    1   -|V   IHrHMIMi,    and   B.   B.  BEI> 

LUUOi  GAMES,  B.  silver  Polish.  Japanese 
and  S.  1).  W.  Bantam.',  AndalnwianM.  List 
at  $2.oo.  W.  C.  W.  PoUah,  Houdans,  D.  Bram., 
W .rans..  Black  Leg.,  P.  It's,  Pit  Games.  P.  A  B. 
Coch.,  W.l.uin.  T. W.Lnilloir,  Tunkers.  Si.  V. 


70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  0JJICI1T0H  AND  BROODER, 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

110   TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Mention  POCETBV  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Ilomor  City,  Forma, 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

r.iiUS  FROM  ■  I  Its  T-«  I.  iss  YARDS,  85 
Per  15:  810.00 per40.  Older  Tarda 8!Sp«r  15 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Hock  engs.  9  prizes  at  N  ew 
York,  "92;  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  Cliax.  M. 
BrUans  A  Son,  Shelter  Island,  Suffolk;Co  ,  N.Y. 


REDUCTION 


MARCH  31, 1892, 


EXTRA  FINE  INDIAN  GAME  EC.GS,  §3.00  PER  SETTING. 

(As  fine  as  any  in  America. )  From  a  penjol  extra  (choice,  double-laced, 
large  prize  birds,  imported  from  Fra.rn.  England,  Sr>  per  setting. 
None  finer  in  this  country.  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  (stock  we  raised  last  sea- 
son took  2d  at  Philadelphia  in  competition  w  iih  England's  lines!).  K.ggs 
only  Sfi  per  setting.  Elegant  pen  P"re,  White  Indian  (.allies  direct  from  the  originator.  (Not  made  up  in 
this  country.)  A  limited  number  or  eggs  sio  per  setting.  Do  nut  pay  «'>  per  selling  lor  inferior  stock. 
B.  i.ndalusianStM.  Lt.  Bjahmas.    Eggs,  -  ;  per  set.     WEBSTEB  «fc  HANNCM.  Ca#.enoria,  N.  Y. 

CTCIMCD   TAIIDIP     Brought  us  an  elegant  pen  Rnll"  Leghorns  and  While  Indian  dames. 
oltAllltn    mUllll/,    Eggs  reasonable  for  quality.    Eggs  from  the  most  beautiful  Indian 
Game*.    Fravn  stock  greatly  reduced.    We  have  as  fine  Blue  Andalu. 
siana  as  can  be  bred.   Also  Mammoth  i.ielil  Brahmas. 

WEBSI'EIC  A-  BIAN.M'M.  Cazenovla,  New  York. 
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April 


HA.  WATTLFS,  Kay  nor  ille.  Kan.-E.  R. 
•  R.  Ctanies.  S.  Wyandottes,  It  1>.  Books 
andR.  C  R.  Leghorns.   Eggs  S3  per  13. 

LiniinHklC  Ind.  Games,  S.  C.B. Leg  and  pet  stock 
nUUUHIlO  "f  the  finest  quality.  Cir.  H.  Bassiu- 
dale,  Racine,  Wis.   Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 

IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  OIRARU,  Erie  Co., 
Pa.— Games,  Aseels,  Derbys,  Japs,  MufE  and 
Duns.   Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

ISiOIAN"  OAMES,  from  England's  best  breeders. 
Eggs.  83.00  per  13. 

JONATHAN  SUMMERS,  Brown's  Corners,  Ind. 


rank  Buhler,  Racine,  Wis.,  1903  N.  West'n  Ave. 
Breeder  of  high  class  fowls,  Catalogue  free. 


F 


Ind.  Games  and  G.  Wynd.  Eggs  at  rea.  prices, 
satisfaction  guar.   F.^A.  Howe,  Waterford,  Pa 

"YTalley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Fa.  Eggs 
V  §1.00  per  1.5.   Circular  free. 

Mammoth  L.  Bralimas  exclusively.  Eggs  $1.00 
per  13.  Andrew  M-  Gallagher,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Barred  P.  Rocks  Large,  select.  Eggs  a  specialty, 
§1.0 


F 


§1.00  per  13.   Airs.  T.  Shiiff,  Berlin,  111. 


resli  fertile  eggs  for  incubators  a  specialty.  J 
W.  Crowell,  Cambridge,  Maryland. 


Qpl 

O  al 


lagum  Moss, $1.25 per  bbl  :  fine  for  lacking  eggs, 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent-,  <.  on n. ,  breeds  J.;9 
best  W. Leghorns,  I..  Bralimas  and  \V .  r.Kocks. 


B 


reeder**  Eeg  Ru^-mjupU  mail  Account  ISook. 

28  pages.    Price  25c    For  side  at  this  olfiee. 
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rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  nth  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


AS.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Ta.— Eggs  from 
•  prize  fowls.  14  var.  §1  per  10;  §3  per  60.  Cir. 

A J.  Mowrv,  Milan,  O.— Imported  Indian  Games. 
•  Eggs$3.'O0.   Cockerels  §2.00  to§4. 00  each. 

P.  Bocks,  Brown  Leg.  eggs  15  SI  00,  26  $L50. 


B 


l  .    rtoCKS,    mown  i,e.^.  MSjion,    -ii  si.- 

Pure  bred  stock .   O.  P.  Phillips,  A  mo,  Ind 

arred  P  Rocks  and  Ind,  Games.  Eggs  at  reason- 
able prices.    F.  A.  P.  Cobiirn,  Lowell,  Mass. 


B, 


P.  ROCKS.  —Eggs, *1 .50  per  15,  or  $2.50  per  30. 

H.  K.  S-OR15,  New  Holland,  Pa 


B 


UFF  COCHINS.— Fine  Trios.  ?fi.00:  eggs,  $1.50 
for  13.       J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


GWYAN.  Eggs  for  sale,  from  prize  win.  Stock  es- 
.  pecially  fine.  Cir.  free.   J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 

ggs!  B. Lang. and  L.Brah.Sl  50  per  15,  M.  B  Tk's. 
§3  50  per  11  egg.  Geo.  A.  Hey  1,  "Washington,  Ills. 


E 


E 


ggs  for  hatching.  From  11  variet  ies  of  pure  bred 
poultry.    Write  J.  O.  Bartlett, Lancaster, "Wis. 


E 


GGS.— P.  Duck  and  Spec.  Guin.,$l  per  13;  extra 
str'ns.  Mrs.  II.C.Bogert  &  Son,  Cartersville,  Va. 


"T71GGS.—  Buff  Leghorns.  Butt  Cochins.  G.  W. 
AJj  Randolph,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

JVir.  Leas,  Latimore,  Pa.  Ind.  Games,  R.  andS. 
•  C.  W.  Leg.,  B.  P.  Rock.    Orders  now  booked. 

CO  (in  f°r  15  Indian  Game  eggs.  »1  00  for  15]"eggs 
■DJ.UU  from  «.  Wyns.,B.  P.  Rocks,,  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.   E.  E.  Hudson,  Keunedyville,  Md. 


B.  MINORCAS  --V,  s"Kand 'i  pCTV?sD*Tircndar'. 

F.  r.  (iHDIDS.  Paw  l»aw,  Mich. 

Standard  birds.  Choice 
,  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss  II. M.  Williams,  Ilaininonton,  N.J 


LIGHT  BRAHIYIAS. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP.— 25  fine  White  Langshan 
chicks  from  Kirby  &  Smith  and  Albee  stock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHAW.Elizavillc,  Iud. 


SEA  SHELLS  [oi'pnuitiT fe( 


bbl.  Sample  &  cir  4c. 


substance  known.  §1.25  per 
F.  P.  Knowles,  (luillnrd,  Conn . 


Tii.  S.  C.  Mover,  Lansdale,  Pa.  breeds L  Brams. 
XJ  W. andS.  "wyandottes,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Anco- 
nas.    Eggs  §2.00;  also  choice  stock  for  sale. 

C -(Ornish  Indian  Games,  James BFrayne  Strain.  My 
i  fowls  have  unlimited  rang  a;  Eggs  §3  per  13,  M. 
B.Tur'ys,eggs§3  per  11.  J  .H.IIclms,  Ceutreville,  Ind 

Indian  Game  and  Red  Caps  eggs"  Indian  Game $5.00 
per  13.    Red  Caps  $2.00  per  13,  Red  Caps  for  sale. 

Allen  H.  Tyson,  Lansdale,  l'a. 

WP.  Rockand  R.  C.  W.Legs.  exclusively  (Quil- 
•  hot;and  House  Strain)  eggs  §1  50  per  13  or  §2 
per  26.    A.  P.  Lavender,  Tomkins  Cove,  New  York. 

Iturnisli  fresh  eggs  for  incubators  from  fine  crossed 
breeds,  at  §15  00  per  loo.     Mns.  FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON,  SuebelleP.  O.,  Hampton  Co.,  S.  C. 

For  Sale.— Fine  Grey  Dorking  chickens  and  eggsof 
pure  stock.  Excellent  layers;  grow  rapidly;  fine 
table  fowls.   M.  C.  Smith,  Conowiugo,  Cecil  Co.,  Mil. 

Green  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  P  Rock,  L.  Bralimas, 
S.  S.  Hamburg*,  15.  Legs,  and  P.  Dks.  "Write 
forClacular.      J.  K.  Walllngford,  Cynthiana, Ky, 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.    Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
31.  II.  LEIDY,  Blooming  Ulen,  I»a. 

021    AA  perlS.    W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  C.  B.  Polish, 
rlPJL.l/Vj  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  and  S    I..  Wyans, 
E.  S.  I.VIIRICKSOW  t'ruiikfort,  N.'V. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  PRIZE  WINNERS.— 
Send  for  circular  fi-M,  worth  10  cents. 

GEO.  S.  BARN  ES,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

E ©OS. —Direct  from  Knapp  Bros.,  tliisyear  a  pen 
of  their  best  S.  C.  W.  Legs,  at  §1.50  per  15:  §2.50 
per  30.  Fine  stock  W'.F  li  Span.  §1.2.5  per  15;  SI .75 
per  30.  C.  M.  Wood,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Ioveland  Poultry  Yards.— R.  C.  B.  Leg.  S. 
_J  Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  High  scoring  birds  and 
prize  winners  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs.  \  oung  stock 
in  the  fall.    Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

POULTRY  ROOK  entitled  '  '500  Questions  and 
Answers."  Price 25  cents.  Send  also  lOc.  for 
3  numbers  of  Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Samples  of  printing,  free. 

T  >  S.  DEENER,  Prop'r,  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm, 
I  U  Batesville,  Ark.  — Breeds  27  varieties  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs, 
§2  per  set.,  3  sets.  §5  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bank  ref. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  wViir  A  few  choice 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stork.  Sir  Bi'divereaml 
rUUliiumon  strains.  V.  H.Jacobs,  Hauiuiontou,  N.J. 


SPANISH  ^---c-— -8^ears'  s?£s'  ^p^13. 


B 


j.BENNEIT,  Suninan,  Ripley  Co  ,  Ind 

Leghorns  only.— R.  and  S.  C.,Croffut  Str.  Eggs 
•  §1.50  per  setting,  H.  B.  Pinney,  Slieffleld,  Pa. 


Princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A. 
Princes  Bay,  " 


AH.  ANDERS.  Lansdale,  Fa.,  Breeds  the 
.best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Mill,  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   "Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
"    sand  Fowls.   Circular.    E.  E.  BAST. 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BLACK  MINORCAS  a  specialty,  2  fine  yards. 
Eggs  §1.00  and  ¥2.00  per  13. 
IWII>I>I,ETON  «fc  BRO.,  Norrislonn,  Fa, 


$1.00  forL"' 


B.  Minorcas,  R.  Caps  Imp. 
_ 1  stock,  W.  P.  Rks,  B.  Cochins.  Free  cir. 
address  South  Side  i'oultry  Yards,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

XfERRASK  *  •  Eggs  from  best  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
1_>  dottes  @»1  50,  B.  Leghorns  §1.25.  Write  J.  li. 
liRHBAUi;]!,  Sidney,  Neb. 


ffi>C>  00  for  13  eggs.  -Bar  P.  Rks,  L. Brains,  B.Wys 
»1P»J.  B.Javs,  B.Legs,  B.B.  R  Games  and  Bantams 
Mating  and  judging.   F.  J.  Marshall, Middle-town, O 

"|  t}Q  Page  Poultry  book  free  with  each  order  of 
J  aJO  eggs  received  this  mouth.  13 eggs  $1.  Circu- 
lar free.    Oak  Grove  Poultry  Yds,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Ind.  Game  Eggs  §4.00  for  13,  Black  and  Golden 
Wyandotte  eggs  S2. 00  lor  15.    Fine  stock.  Write 
o  me.       C.  A.  KEDDIN4J,  Westerville,  O. 


F.  B.  Span.,S.S  Hams.,  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  and  B. 
.  B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale     Egg;1,  §2.00  per 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir   Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Beham", Oakland  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


$20 


DUDCDUHTC  for  corn  ans> 
rnUornHJE  potatoes, 

>8®*Sold  to  farmers  direct.    No  agents.   

York  chemical  Works,  York, Pa. 


LKillT  BRA1UIAS  ONI. A'. -Large size,  finely 
marked, heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis,  Rockfork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  §3.00 
per  i3  Alfred  Doyle,  Mine  Island,  111. 

BAR.  P.  ROCKS,  Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs, gl  per  13.  Also  Golden 
Dent  Goard  Seed  Corn.  S1.00  per  bushel. 
 JACOB  H.  ME1XEL,  Boiling  Springs, Pa. 

*»  P  Certain  Cure  C  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  O.r. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.     Scud  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

E.  R.  OIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  G-uinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
^  and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
iS1  stamp  for  circular.   Nonvalk,  Ohio, 

HA.  BRADS  HI  AW,  EI.IZAVII.I.E,  IND. 
«  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
tor  sale  cheap  tor  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 


COMPOUND  CDHMPIn  TABLETS.  A  sure 
FOR  ROUP.  Or  UHUIH  cure.  Boxes  by  mail 
35  cents.  None  genu- ....  A-A_t__.  -  South  Evanston, 
ine  without  signature.  WeVYJr^ffe,  Illinois. 

T71/~"1  f~\  O  from  good  strains  of  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt. 
lliVT"Urn  Bralimas,  B.  Langshans,  P.  Cochins 
anil  W.  Wyandottes,  1  setting  §1.25,  2  settings  §2.25, 3 
settings  or  over  §1  each.  W.  G.  Jlyer,  Madison,  Wis. 

Plymouth  Rock  eggs  §2.10  per  13,  §3.00  per  20, 
L.  Brahma  §2.ou  per  13,  Prairie  State  incubators 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Books,  bone,  shell,  etc.  Egg 
Testers  15c.  T.  W.  Hooper,21  S.  Gay  St.,  Balli.,  Md. 

"|2uft*  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
Jj>  New  York  Show.  My  Bulls  are  line  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  E.  J.  (.'handler,  Bennett  Square,  Pa. 


G1  olden  and  White  Wyandotte 
t  mouth  Rocks  Eggs  from  chi 
13  §4.00  per  30.  Chromo  Cir.  free. 
Poultry"  Keeper.  T.  F.  Millei 


and  White  Ply- 
cest  stoclc  §1  50  pel- 
See  May,  1801.  No. 

Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Games  (Sharps  and  Babcocks)  P.  Rocks 
(Hawkins)  Black  B.  Red  Gaines  (Spaulding),  no 
better  stock  in  the  country,  l^ggs  13  1.  Graines  for  §5, 
§3  or  §2,  P.  Rks  §3  or  1JI.50.B.B.R. Games  §2.  I. (lame 
cock'ls§3  to§5.    T.  A.  Wentworth,  Rockland,  Me. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

At  reasoB>able  priees.  LOW  EXPRESS 
KATES   OCARANTEED.     ,IOE  ORAVES, 

Agent  American  Express,  Bl;tek  River.  N.  Y. 

^LftNGSHANS.  llfllNORCaSK 
I  EGGS.  ^SE? 

-    -    -  Pottsville,  Pa 


Ind. Games, eggs $4  per  15;  W.  Lang 

io  per  r  -  - 

-  pel  15 
F.  A.  MORTIMER 


ASEEL  AND  MALAY  GAMES. 

FIRST  PRIZEWINNERS  at  New  Y'ork  Poul- 
try Show.  Orders  booked  for  eggs.    Write  for  prices. 

M.  M.  DODD,  Wyoming,  N  J. 

ffliQ  AA  FOR  la  INDIAN  CiAME  EG£S.— 
»5>0.*  A/  §Loo  lor  15  eggs  from  ink.  Minorca,  Buff 
Cochin,  B.  Leghorn,  W.Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Bocks, 
L.  and  1).  Bralimas.  P.  Cochins.  B.  B.  Red  Games, 
Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  doBden  Wyandottes 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and 
testimonials,   orders  booked  now. 

GEO.  B.  ULRICH,  Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

POULTRY  YARDS,  P.  O. 
Box    :t,     Marion,  Oliio. 

Blue  Barred  Rocks  1,2,  3andl  premiums  at  Scioto 
Valley  Poultry  Show,  Jan  '02,  eggs  of  these  my  best 
§2.50  per  13,  §100  per  26.  Buff  Leghorns  direct  from 
importers  isoo,  eggs  of  these  my  hcsl  §5.00  per  13,  will 
spare  a  few  settings  of  Bulf  Wyandottes. 


RAMUS 


POLLARDS'  PEKIN  DUCKS 

ARE  PROFITABLE. 

Over  200  large,  healthy,  vigorous  breeders,  unex- 
celled for  show  or  market,  eggs  §1  25  for  12,  §0.00  for 
100.  CiEO.  II.  POLLAKi),  Poultry  Dealer, 
Pawliicket,  R.  I. 


A HIRE  CHANCE  FOR  YOV.— The  best 
practical  poultrymen  concede  cut  Green  Bone  the 
chief  poultry  food  for  eggs  and  growth.  You  can  get 
it  freshly  cut  in  50  lb.  sealed  cans,  also  eggs  from  B.B. 
Rks.  andS.  C.  B.  Leg.  and  Poul.  supplies  of  B.  S. 
Dunning,  Eric,  Pa.   Send  2c.  stamp  for  circular. 

AMERICA'S 

WHITE  WONDERS. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  with  testimonials. 
Win.  N.  FRENCH,  New  Haven,  Vt. 

riMP  PUirifCHC  FOKSALKat  a  bargain  of 
r  I  IMS  t  LrtSLnLno  the  foUowing  varieties: 

WYANDOTTES,  I,AN«SHASiS.  I.I<;!IT 
BRA  19  M  1S.PLYJIOPT11  ROCIC  *, BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEU  HORNS,  BLACK.  BIFF 
and  P  viiTJSIDUE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIX 
DFCMS.  W  II.  .HUINSON.  Jacksonville. 
Illinois.   Orders  for  Eggrs  now  Booked. 


Mount  Mgr. 
.  N.  Y ,  breeds  Ind.  Gaines,  p. 
Rocks,   W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brams.,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  ;W.  Turkeys,  w.  Guineas.  Won  5  1st  and  12, 

1  2nd  prize  at  Pliila  Jan.  '92  on  0  entries,  3  first  .and 

2  seconds  at  New  Y'ork,  Feb.  92.  Cir.  free.  Eggs 
for  incubators.    Iud.  Game  Cross. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHIYIAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Cbas.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N"Y". 


THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  Co. 


Stock  for  sale  at 
us  lor  prices. 


PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

times,  eggs  in]  season.  Write 


"»"47"AI.LKH,L,  VALLEY  POULTRY 
VV  YARDS,  J.  W.  Adams,  breederoi  ildlfferenl 

breeds  of  thoroughbred  fowls.    Eggs  in  season  from 

each  pen.    Prices  reasonable  for  this  stock.  Send  lor 

circular  and  2cent  stamp  for  postage 
J.    W.    ADAMS,      Unionviile,  Orange 

County,  Sew  York. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

KIKUREUENT  21,115),  stnd  Fee  810. 

The  largest  living  son  of  Prince  Regent  (by  the  great 
Plinhminon)  and  half-brother  to  Scottish  Prince,  all 
1 111  1  «  bieli  dogs  now  (lead,  were  imported  al  enor- 
mous prices.  King  Regent  affords  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  secure  this  valuable  blood. 

BEN  ORMONDE  (17,00-1),  Stud  Fee $25. 
Ch.  Plinlimmon  and  Ch.  Save  (sire  of  Lord  Bute) 
blood  . Photos  50c. and  30c.   Cat.  and  stud  cards  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Uerniantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOOK  HERE-.— $5. 
Gaines,  S2.00for26 
Bralimas,  P.  Rock, It.  i 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  cockr 
cattle,  German  hares,  t 
A.  P.  Kiminel,  Orwigs 


Mention  llie  Poultry  Keeper. 


lor  20  eggs  of  Inipt.  I. 
gsof  (i  and  W.  Wvans.,L. 
lorcas,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
for  sale  cheap  also  .Jersey 
■k  as  good  as  any,  Cir.  free 
i'g,  Sell.  Co.  Pa. 


S.C.W.  LEGS., 
C.IND.  GASHES. 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

WIRE  NETTINU  is  the  lifst.  and  cheapest.  Prices 
for  2-inch,  No.  10.  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

13      18      34      36      48     OO      73  inch: 

90c.  $1.35  S1.S0  ?2.70  $3  60  ^4.50  $5.40  per  roll, 
One  i 
above 


One  inch,  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
1  prices.    Send  lor  Cir.  with  discount  for:,  rolls. 


Send  for  Illustrated  P  ice  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  (P.  K.)  Shady  Shore. 
Own  eso,Nen-  Yorh. 


EC  0  Pfl  315  Ureenwic 
C  OS  L>U.,      Street.  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  GAMES, 


Agitator  Strain  Sherwood** 
.  7  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Langshans,  S.  C.  and  Brown  Leghorn's,  at  the 
Philadolohia  Show  held,  Jan  7th  to  12th.  Showing 
only  eight  Indian  Games  we  won  1st  and  2d  on  pullets 
3rd  and  5th  on  hens  4th  on  cock.  Sales  ilass  1st  on 
cockerel  1st  and  2d  on  pulle  s.  Fowls  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Ad.  G..M.  Woods  &  Bro.,  Learn  an  Place,  Pa. 

Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
'  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
Hjijand  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
-J  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500Coek'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 

AUG  D  ARNOLD.  DiElKburg,  Pa. 

We  won  leading  prizes  at  the  -1  greatest  shows  on 
earth,  at  the  two  great  Ellg  isli  shows.  The  fairy 
and  Crystal  Palace  We  won  every  possible  prize  oil 
all  our  entries  made  al  the  two  great  American  shows, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  at  Mew  Vork  we  won 
22;regular  and  special  prizes  on  B.  Leg  ,  Cornish  f. 
Games.  A  grand  lot;  to  sell  eggs  from.  Fraynes 
strain  direct.   Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 
  50elx. 


FARM  POULTRY  

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  eta. 


We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  els. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


li 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture," 


■:o:- 


THIS  Bin  >K  is  a  complet 
of  Ducks,  with  illust 
brooding  bouses;  cuts  of  egg 
tion,  etc.   Giving alsc 
years  by  the  author, 
Easton,  Mass.  prii 
the  book  postpaid,  o: 
book,  together  with  tin 
for  75  cents:  or  we  wii 


treatise  on  the  culture 
itlons  of  breeding  and 
M  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
in  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
JAMES  RANKIN, '  SOUTH 
50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
Poultry  Keicceu,  one  year, 
it  asa  premium  for  two 


euts 


ch. 


N 


Prom  50  VnrictieK.  Largest 
Range  In  the  West.  My 

r  SOO  prizes  at  7  Slate  show's 
full  dcscriplion  send  three  onc- 
:m<l  get  lire  finest  illustrated 
11  inches,  32  paces. 


fowls  woe  o 
last  fall.  F. 
cent  stamp 
catu]'->2iie  on 

(HAS.  G.UlalERDIJiGEIt,  lOLUJIBCS,  0. 


CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE  POULTRY  KARDS  % 


have  properly  mated  to  produce  fine  stock.  Choice 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth  Hindis,  S.  C 
White  Leghsrus  and  Pekin  Ducks,  eggs  for  hatc  hing 
from  all  the  above  breeds,  any  one  breed  or  part  from 
each  breed,  price  |1.50  for  13c  "' 
to^iatch  fine  stock.  Address 

C.  A.  WELD  &  CO. 

Lakewood,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

UlIIPPINU  CASES. -Light,  strong  and  dur- 
IO  able.  In  a  number  of  sizes.  Sent  knocked  down, 
with  everything  complete.  BANKET  SBAtlPKRs 

—For  shipping  fowls  to  and  from  exhibitions.  These 
supply  a  long  felt  want.  K6«  BAjSKKTS  with 
inside  boxes  and  partitions.  The  best  and  cheapest, 
ever  offered.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Elliott  Box  Company 

111  Milk  Street,  Boston.  Muss. 


cribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  SO 
B»Oi:i,TRY  KEEPER  CO.,  CarkiMturg,  Pa 


BUFF  LEGHORNS, 

Ind,  Gaines,  Ply.  liocks, 
Langshans,  Wyandottes, 
ll.aud  W.  alius,  '^s  years 
experience,  and  now  have 
one  of  the  largest  poultry 
establishments  in  Amer- 
ica. My  Huff  Leg.  ck'l. 
in  S.D., at  the  N  Y. Show 
took  first  prize.  Eggs 
per  15,  §3  per  26;  I  Games 
?»  per  15,  s5  per  2h;  B.  Leg. 
}5  per  15,  sti  per  30.  Cir. 
Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


order  at  once. 


?2.50for26,  guaranteed  q  j^p        -y     js  J^.  ~\7~  TU  3D! 


41®- Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


THE  UPPER  TEN. 

Ebks  From  The  Most  Profitable  Varieties. 
1  §a.00  Per  Sitting. 

Light  Bralimas,  Whiteand  Hai  red  Plvmoth  Rocks, 
Indian  Gaines,  S.  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  W yandottes,  Langshans,  Black  Minorcas,  S. 
S  Hamburgs.  In  order  to  increase  my  trade  I  will 
return  money  on  every  fifth  order,  or  send  two  sit- 
tings for  one  price.  Send  for  catalogue.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  S.  W.  OUTlIRIlC,Iiiilia»a,Pa, 

CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POFI/TRY  (Monthly)   50ets. 

J'OIILTRT  KEEPER  (.Moi.lhlv)  50  " 

FARM  and  FllSESIl»E(Seiiii-Moiithlv)  50  " 

9IOUEBN  COOK  BOOK  '. .  SO  " 

Total  ~S2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$11.10.   Sample  papers  free,  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 


Box  F.  P.] 


BOSTOS,  MASS. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS. 

Bred  especially  for  laying  qualities.  Utility,  not 
Fancy  Points,  mv  motto.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
83  OO  per  15:  >;;!  75  ncr  :tO;  $5.00  per  15. 

Cil'CUlar  giving  laying  record  sent  free.  Address 

C.  H.  WYCK0FF. 


CROTON,  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  POULTEi  FARM. 

Oeo.  J.  Nissly.  Propr.,  Saline,  Mieli. 

POULTRY    AND     POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

LF.  Bralimas,  W.  and  li.  Langshans,  W.  anil  B.  P. 
RockSi  \\  .  Wyandottes,  P.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  von.  Give  us 
a  trial.  Kggs  s-  per  1:1.  We  carry  the  largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  V.  S  Everything  for  the 
pouhryman.  Ceneral  Western  Agent,  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  for  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  prih- 
lished;  illustrates  aud  describes  stock,  buildings, etc. 


American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Fanner,  Baltimore  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Sttick-Keeper  

Baby  laud  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

I  leinoi  i-si  •»  Mom  1 1 1  \  \lagazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Farmer's  Review   

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland   

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Farm  Poultry  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Journal  

Fanciers'  Monthly    

Fanciers'  Review.  Chatham.  N .  Y... 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

1 '  Sunday  Magazine. ... 

Godey's  Lady's  Book"  

Golden  Days  :  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  , 

frame  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly   

Monthly  

11       Young  People  I  renewals). 

11        Young  People  l  new  subs.) 

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  W  eekly  (new  subs  ).. 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium). 

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weckl'v  Times   

Practical  Fanner,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal   

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World   

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (  A  mei'ican)  

Poultry  Journal,  1 1  >hio)  ■  

Poultry  Monthly  

i'oultry  Chum  ..   

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  - 

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fanciei  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Wide  Awake  

Youth's!  'urn  pai  i  ion.  (new  subs  only) 

Youth's  Companion,  ( renewals >  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder....  
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


15 


I1IU1  linflTTCC  White  and  Silver.  Standard 
WYAnUUI  I  tb.  birds,  choice  stock.  Eggs£2 


per  13. 


W.  B.  Thompson,  Macomb,  111. 


D 


R  WIANT'S  Buff  Legh's.— Orders  booked  for 
eegsfbr  spring  delivery  from  Geffekene.  Mrs. 
Kev  and  Fields  yards.  Sponsia,  the  great  roup  cure. 
Gettbe genuine.  Put  up  in  25c,  one,  &»1  p'K'ges,  by 
mail.   Dis.  toagts.   Dr.  C.  T.  Wiant, Marion  0. 


T71GGS  from  prize-winning  I.  Games,  at  ft  per  13; 
J_  PUCamm,  $2  50  per  13.  The  following  $l..r>(l 
ner  13  Dis.  on  2  settings.  S. S. Hams.,  W.  &  BjMins., 
\\  &B.l\Rks.,B.  Legs.  11. .lavs.,  L.  Brain  ,  ['.  Dks. 
[{.Turkeys.    If.  W.  Dav_ou,Sec,y.,Qlen_ola,N.  J. 

T71C«S  FOR  HATCHING.- P.  D'ks.  S.  C.W. 
Hj  Leg.,  W.  Wyian.  (Knapp  Strain),$l  per  setting. 
Eggs  for  incu.  one-half  thoroughbred,  one-naif  mixed, 
MWrer  100  for  orders  over  50.  Strictly  fresh,  icoa 
day.       R.  II.  SOXON,  Kim  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  \. 

IMPORTER  BLACK  MINORCA  E««S.- 
Vard  Nol.  eggs  $2.00  per  15:  yard  No.  2,  fcl.CO 
per  13,  11.60  per  20,  $2.00  per  39  or  $4  On  per  Kill.  Fall 
(  reek  PoultiT  Yards,  _,.  II.  AUSTIN,  Proprie- 
tor, Mel.ean,  Tompkins  Co., New  York. 


X7^  /-\  no  ror  hatching  from  07  varieties  of  land 
1_\  TVT  H  and  water  fowls,  everything  first  class. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  gel  thebest,  I  have  thefin- 
esl  collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustrated 
dr.  or  10  cents  to  mail  flue  illlus.  Cata.  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 

J.  It.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
won  in  new  cir 


Eggs  $1.50.  Prizes 
A.  M.  Hart,  Meriden,  Conn. 


B'lk  Langshans  and  Minorcas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Ind. 
Game  chicks  and  _.  Brah.  for  sale  cheap.  Eggs 
in  season.     James  L.  Shields,  Washington,  N..I. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITBWASHEB 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  niachine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solid  ions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 


ml  stamp  : 
cir.  F.Scuwai'z,  M'f  'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

complete  index,  for  Si  25  each,  postpaid  .W  e  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  hooks. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

VOUH  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
OysterShells, 


GRIND 


Bone,  Meal, 
OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  intho 

CCHftND  MILL(VJtin°tKa 

UpU/  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  M ILLS  and 
rAR>lFEEI)  .H  ILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
•nt  on  application.  WILSON  B  It  OS.  Eaiston.  Pa. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
$1.50  per  100  square 
feet  withCoatiug. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

■H  l)ey  St.,N.  V. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 

"TSSktest  c Ifire r, ^» ow's^ouM. i m _> 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baklnc 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold.  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
________  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  part iculars  address  , 
THE  GKI.AT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  Mew  York. 

Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

¥Ai4i%  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS, 85.00 
Per  15.  810  IVr  40.  EtiGS  FROM  OTI1KR 
YARDS.  81.00  Per  l't  Orders  for  Incubators, 
nearly  all  from  Ply.  Rocks.   RIRDS  FOR  SALE. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1880. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Hock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1800. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Hock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  lbou 
10  prizes  on  l.t.  Brain,  and  P.  Rks.at  New  York,  Mil. 

CHAS.  M.  CRIFFINC  &SON, 
Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  Yort  . 

MANN'SBONE .CUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  ami  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
Itwill  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent-  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.     Name   this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

89.    Milford,  Mass. 


Ptt-JuuelVSG.  Aug.  20,' 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  $10.  f.ltile 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  83  Buff 
Leghorns,  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  slump  for 
(  ovulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNIIM, 

(  AZF.NIIVIA,  N.Y.,  IT.  H.  A. 

(Members  Bull'  Leghorn  (  lul>. ) 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE." 

7(H)  selected  s.c.  is  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.Wyans., 
I'lv.  Hocks  and  1!.  and  s.  ('  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Aiax,"  "l.eo."  "White  Prince,"  "Co«ly, 
"Sir  Henry  "and  "Alexan."  the  grandest  .-iiji-i- 
niens  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  do-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '»0,  won  4  grantl  «Jol«l  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  anil  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
••Like  didbeoet  Wse."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FOKSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Kann.Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 

1__Tp|m"m' 

We  accumulate  large  quantities  of  damaged  grain 
1>V  the  lreuiient  burning  of  grain  warehouses,  and  by 
the  salvage  from  wrecked  cargoes:  and  our  disposi- 
tion of  Iheg  Isislargeh  to  poultry  feeders.  \ery 

many  poultryinenare  regular  feeders ot  our  stock  and 
thev'effect  a"  largo  saving  in  expense  while  getting 
good  results.  To  those  who  have  not  experienced 
this  advantage  we  "  ill  mail  a  pound  sample  FBKK 
on  receipt  of  10  rents  to  pa\  postage  and  packing. 

After  living  our  goods  and  approving  them,  as  you 
surely  will,  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  arrange  with  him  tocarrya  stock 
and  supply  you  conveniently.  If  he  should  not  want 
to  carry  a  stock  we  would  then  sell  you  direct  in  lots 
of  three  tons  and  upwards.   Write  us. 

PAINE  BROTHERS, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


HAWKINS 


ROOFING, 

CHEAP,  JJURABLE, 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  get  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.   WATER  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


BREEDS  AMERICA'S  PRIZE  IVIXNFBf. 

Plymouth  nocita, 

(Barred  and  While) 

Wynnclottcss, 

(Silver  and  White  ) 
Winners  at  the  largest  shows  in  AMERICA  and 
ENGLAND. 

Selected  Breeding  Birds  and  Eggs  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

_oek  BoxA.]  LANCASTER,  MASS . 


KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF 

lite  Leghorns  and  lite  Wyandottes. 

A  record  unequalled  by  any  breeder  on  these  two 
p  miliar  varieties  since  18*!.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
January  7th  to  12th,  18112.   5  Sweeping  Records  at 

MartiMm  Square  Garden 
and  American  Institute.  New  York  City.  Ilavewcn 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leading  shows 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 

Coekerels,  Pairs.  Trios  or  Rreecling  Pens 
at  low  prices  for  quality. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  _>»< _SfWS5Sf 

13:  v>.i»>  per  26. 

Send  Stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  anil  Price 
List  giving  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  50 1.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  IVkin  Ducks  liavo  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  Knglaml  Stale  and  nearly  every  Statu 
In  tile  union,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    Kir>t-class  birds  at  reasonal>lo  prices. 
J.  1£  VM1I\,  Soulli  SJastoii,  Yla.s^ 


POULTRY 


liy  mail  on 
A  Poultry 
:very  descri 


r  catalogue 
ig  tools  of 
i,  cow  milk- 


poultry  killing  knives, 
feather  pullers,  gapes 
testers,  how  to  make  puiiltry  pay,  etc. 
W.  H.Wicmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Golden  Wyandottes 

Large,  handsome,  evenly  laced  Golden  Wyandottes 
mated  not  akin  to  products  line  Goldens.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  those  grand  best  nialiiigs  I  everowned. 
13  for  S2.00,  20  for  £;..?>,  guaranteed  to  liatcli  line 
Gfoldehs.  Golden  Wyandottes  cliromo  slze9xll 
Inches  elegantly  cliromo  lithographed  In  six  different 

Your  Business  card  primed  i  n  100  chronic's  See  extra, 
[(jO  envelopes  size  3^x6  indies,  25c .,  100  sheets  1,-lter 
paper  5',x!»,  2">c  .  100  sheets  size  8x10,  35c., 
100  business  cards,  :!r.x5,'o,  :5c.  lot)  ship- 
ping cards  a'.x.v.  hoc,  nil  shipping  tags  2'<.5x^ 
25c.  all  good  stock.  For  business  cards  printed  on 
each  loo  for -inc.,  lead  pencils,  fair  quality  per  dozen 
sc..  good  I2.c,nne  15c,  extra  fine  18c,  writing  pens, 

fine,!,medium,  coars.-ora  si  Tied  points,  g  I  quality 

6c  per  dozen  60c  per  gross.  All  postpaid  l>y  mail. 

A.  J.  FOUCH, 


YHREE  YEARS  IN  SUCCESSION 


GREATEST  OF  AMERICAN  :SH0WS 

(NEW  YORK.) 

\h  [lava  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Games 

i:i  the  open  classes.  A  record  no  other  breeder  of 
any  variety  can  equal. 

At  lie  great  show  at  MADISOX  SQUARE 
GARDEN,  February, 1892,  we  won  1st  and  5th 
on  Coeli ;  2<1  and  3d  on  Bleu  ;  Island  2<l  on 
Cockerel,  and  1st,  2<1,  3<1,  Kit  and  .lib.  on  fin- 
lets. 

t'H.lLLEXGE  (  l  l's  for  best  ben  and  pullet. 
<;<»!.!>  SPEClAli  for  twenty  best  young  lords, 
rnd  all  other  specials. 


AT  PHILADELPHIA 

OUR  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  WON  ALL  FIRSTS 
AND  SECONDS. 
We  brood  Champion  Rod   Caps,  Anilnln- 
NiaitH,  I£3:i4-li       ii.on  :is.  \l  inlr  IikI,  4r    hi  <  •>*, 

t'wve  Conetw*  A«eeKM  ami  8*eltin  l>u«*k». 

Stock  and  ef/ffs  alicayx  fur  Salt,  Twenty -pa  ye 
Catalogue  free. 

C,  A,  SHARP  &  CO, 

Lockport,  New  YorU. 

THE  HOMEOFTIIE  INDIAN  SAKE, 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  voi:  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


1 1  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
_  D  —  —  ever  offered, 

r  HLL  .  

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN— 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPCI  ClflD  SPRAYING 
Grape  and  Potato  Kot,  Plum  Ourculia prevented  by  using  LAUf-LoiUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show- 
ing all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free,  l.arjrc  stock  0/  Fruit  Trees,  Vinep( 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Uottoui  Prices.     Address  Will.  HTAUL,  Quiucy,  Ufa* 


OREER'S  RELIABLE  SEEDS. 


been  planted  by  the  most  critica 
■is  for  over  a  half  century.  They 
noy  and  disappointment 


Hav 

erowei  s 

are  sure  to  grow,  true  lo  name,  and  will  sa\  c  ; 
if  sown  in  the       r<len.  Farm  or  <»ree» bouse. 

IIRI'IKR-S  UAKVKK  ('ALKJiDAKIitrlKIKi,  Now  readv,  describes  the  host 
of  everything  Ken-  and  Obi.  It  gives  directions  ill  cultivating,  is  richly  illustrated, 
in  addition  to  two  colored  plates,  and  is  mailed  for  6c.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

"We  are  Hesicbiuarters  011  I'imiIIi-.i  Supplies.  Fresh  and  pure  1  took  of 
prepared  meat,  oyster  shell,  poultry  bone,  also  Fountains,  Bone  Mills,  Nest  Eggs 
ai  d  W  ire  Netting,  all  at  lowest  market  rates.  General  agencv  for  PRAIRIE 
STATE  IKl'tTKATORS  AJVI>  KROORERS.  We  cordially  invite  the  public 
ni  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  call  and  inspect  these  at  our  ware- 
house.   Catalogue  "mailed  free 

1IEXRY  A.  DREER,  71 1  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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^forHRU^  *    Bes^  poultry  Paper. 
Farm-Poultry  es  the  Name  of  it. 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Costs  Only  50  Cents  per  Year. 

Six  Months  25c.  Gamplo  Free. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free;  and  judge  yourself.  If  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
rcai-diii"  poultry  raising  and  how  lo  obtain  the  host  market  prices  can  be  found  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  FARM-POULTKY  one  year.   Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  desired. 

Arevou  keeping  poultry  ior  jirolit,  cither  In  large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  if  you  keep  onlya 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  pmlit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  In  )  our  own  family? 
Do  you  cure  to  learn liow  others  make  their  licna  pay  $2.50 each  per  year  from  eggs  alone?  Then  subscribe 
to  FAItM-POUI.TnY.  "  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again.'  Remember  the  price;  one  year, 
50  cts;  bU  mouths  2b  cts;  sample  free.  Remit  cash  or  stamps.  I.  S.JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CKENS  by  STEAM. 


THE  8 IMPROVED 


1  INCUBATOR 

1 VII  I      WILL  DO  IT. 


Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


SIMPLE,  1  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 

Send  6centa  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Circulars  free. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL.8 

PATENTEE  AND  SOL.E  MANUFACTURER. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Brown  Leghorns. — I.  Please  describe  a 
Brown  Leghorn  male.  2.  Also  a  hen. 
3.  Can  Bantams  and  Leghorns  be  kept 
together. — G.  V.  I.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

1.  A  Brown  Leghorn  male  has  a  solid 
black  breast,  white  earlobes,  five-pointed, 
erect  comb,  yellow  clean  legs,  red  or  orange 
red  hackle,  with  black  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather,  dark  red  back,  and 
black  tail,  the  wing  feathers  being  black 
edged  or  penciled  with  brown.  2.  The 
hen  has  white  earlobes,  five-pointed  comb 
falling  over  to  one  side,  golden  neck,  with 
broad  black  stripe  down  each  feather,  dark 
salmon  brown  breast,  dark  brown  back 
penciled  with  golden  brown,  yellow  legs, 
dull  back  tail,  and  wings  slaty  brown,  pen- 
ciled with  lighter  brown.  3.  They  cannot 
be  kept  together,  as  a  cross  will  result. 

Black  Spanish. — Do  Black  Spanish  have 
beards.  I  bought  some  fowls  claimed  to 
be  Black  Spanish,  but  I  am  in  doubt. — 
C.  B.  G.,  Middlesborough,  Ky. 

They  are  probably  a  cross  of  the  Houdan 
with  some  kind  of  hen.  Black  Spanish 
fowls  have  no  beards. 

Clover  or  Alfalfa. — Which  is  best  for 
hens  at  this  time  of  year,  clover  or  alfalfa? 
— H.  E.  G. ,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

It  matters  not  which.  They  are  very 
closely  related,  and  differ  but  little  in  the 
nutritious  matter  contained. 

A  Cheap  Warm  House.— I  would  like  to 

know  how  to  build  a  cheap,  warm  house 
for  this  climate.  Give  me  the  best  plan. 
— E.  R.  L.,  East  Monmouth,  Me. 

No  two  persons  ever  agree  on  plans  of 
houses.  We  therefore  suggest  that  you 
send  for  our  July,  1891,  issue,  which  has 
nearly  all  kinds  of  plans,  including  those 
for  cheap  and  warm  buildings. 

Bloody  Eggs. — What  is  the  reason  of  the 
white  of  eggs  containing  blood,  the  yolk 
being  all  right. — A.  C,  West  Superior, 
Wis. 

Blood  sometimes  occurs  in  the  yolk  as 
well  as  in  the  white  of  eggs,  even  when 
freshly  layed.  The  cause  is  due  to  the  rup- 
ture of  one  or  more  smsJ]  blood  vessels, 
which,  however,  heal,  and  the  difficulty 
passes  away. 

Crossing  White  and   Barred  Plymouth 

BockS. — Please  inform  me  what  would  be 
the  result  of  crossing  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. — J.  W.  W.,  Monticello, 
Mo. 

The  chicks  would  mostly  follow  the 
male  in  color,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  white 
color  usually  predominates.  There  would 
be  pure  white,  light  barred,  and  partly 
white  chicks.  In  characteristics  the  off- 
spring would  be  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is 
doubtful  if  anything  can  be  gained  by  such 
a  cross. 

Crop  Bound. — What  is  the  matter  with 
one  of  my  hens?  For  several  days  her 
crop  has  been  getting  larger,  projecting  at 
the  sides.  She  seems  to  be  getting  poorer. 
I  caught  her,  held  her  head  down,  and  over 
a  pint  of  corn,  hay,  wheat,  water,  etc.,  ran 
out  of  her  mouth. — R.  B.  II.,  Coal  Creek, 
Colo. 

It  is  the  hay,  or  long  dried  grass,  that 
has  caused  the  trouble,  as  it  has  become 
impacted  in  the  passage  leading  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard.  The  hen  can  pass  no 
food  to  the  gizzard,  and  is  suffering  from 
hunger  with  a  full  crop.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  open  the  crop  and  remove  the 
contents.  To  do  this  make  an  incision 
crosswise,  midway  from  top  of  crop,  first 
drawing  the  skin  aside.  Remove  contents, 
feel  for  the  obstruction,  and  wash  the  crop 
with  warm  water.  Sew  both  the  outer  and 
inner  skins  separately,  with  silk  thread, 
tying  each  stitch.  The  outer  skin  will  slip 
over  and  cover  the  inner  skin.  Smear 
with  wood  tar,  to  keep  flies  away.  Feed 
on  soft,  but  rather  dry  food. 

Forcing  a  Hen  to  Sit.— Please  let  me 
know  some  way  to  make  a  hen  sit  when 


she  does  no':  want  to  do  so. — G.  L. ,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

It  cannot  be  done,  as  the  hen  is  governed 
by  her  natural  instinct. 

Why  Brooder  Chicks  Die. — 1.   My  chicks 

do  nicely  until  they  are  two  or  three  weeks 
old,  when  they  seem  troubled  with  rheu- 
matism, or  stiff  legs,  and  some  die.  2. 
Which  is  best,  board  or  earth  floors  for 
chicks.— T.  M.,  Zion,  Md. 

1.  You  did  not  state  if  the  brooder  house 
bottom  heat.  Bottom  heat  will  cause  the 
trouble,  and  so  will  the  feeding  of  sulphur 
in  the  food. 

2.  Boards,  covered  with  fine  litter  (such 
as  cut  straw)  is  better  than  earth.  The 
remedy  is  to  keep  the  chicks  dry,  and  keep 
them  busy  scratching. 

Bumble  Foot.  — I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn 
cock  that  has  a  small,  hard  spot  (like  a  corn 
or  bunion),  on  the  ball  of  his  foot,  which 
troubles  him  very  much.  Please  give  me 
a  remedy. — R.  C.  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  rooU  being  high . 
Keep  him  on  straw  until  healed,  which, 
however,may  be  quite  a  while.  If  the  place 
is  cut  it  may  cause  a  serious  sore. 
Annoint  every  night  with  a  few  drops  of 
sweet  oil  and  spirits  turpentine,  equal 
parts  of  each. 

Addresses  of  Dealers. — Will  you  please 

give  me  the  addresses  of  a  few  well-known 
and  reliable  dealers  who  sell  eggs  and 
poultry  by  the  car  load? — W.  I.  C,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

We  are  unable  to  do  so,  as  we  have  no 
directory  of  such,  nor  do  we  care  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  sales  and  purchases  by  rec- 
ommending parties  as  reliable  with  whom 
we  have  never  done  business,  nor  who  are 
unknown  to  us. 

Hens  Eating  Eggs. — I  have  a  lot  of  hens, 

well  fed,  in  fine  condition,  and  have  com- 
menced laying,  but  they  eat  their  eggs. 
What  can  I  do? — B.T.  P,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. 

It  is  due  to  habit  and  perhaps  to  idle- 
ness. Make  a  nest  of  a  soap  box,  leave 
top,  bottom,  sides,  and  rear  boards,  but 
open  in  front.  Raise  the  nest  ten  inches 
from  the  floor.  As  the  hen  cannot  stand 
up  in  the  nest,  nor  reach  the  eggs  from  the 
floor,  she  will  be  balked.  A  cut  of  such  a 
nest  is  given  in  our  special  appliance 
issue — September,  1891. 

Constipation  of  the  Bowels.— 1.  What 

can  I  feed  growing  chicks  to  prevent  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.  I  lost  a  great 
many  of  them  when  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  old.  2.  I  have  a  flock  of  chicks, 
hatched  last  August,  and  the  cockerels  are 
losing  the  use  of  their  legs.  They  eat  well 
and  appear  healthy. — H.  H.M.,  Kewanee, 
111. 

1.  Give  them  a  gill  of  linseed  meal, 
once  a  day,  in  soft  food,  for  twenty  chickc, 
until  the  difficulty  is  removed.  The  allow- 
ance may  be  diminished  or  increased  as 
necessity  occurs. 

2.  It  is  due  to  rapid  growth.  No  harm 
will  result.  Keep  them  on  straw  at  night, 
in  a  dry  place. 

Improved  Hen  Nest. — Where  can  I  get  an 
improved  hen  nest,  to  prevent  hens  from 
eating  their  eggs. — H.  B.,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada. 

We  know  of  none  for  sale.  Designs  of 
hens'  nests  are  illustrated  in  our  Septem- 
ber, 1891,  issue. 

Keeping  Eggs  For  Hatching.— 1.    Is  a 

cellar,  (rather  a  damp  one),  a  good  place  to 
keep  eggs  ?  2.  Would  you  set  them  on 
end,  or  lay  them  on  their  sides,  in  an  egg 
case  or  tray?  3.  Will  I  need  moisture  in 
an  incubator  in  a  cellar? — A.  S.  W.,  West- 
ford,  Mass. 

I.  A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place,  as  it 
keeps  an  even  temperature,  and  is  cool. 
2.  Lay  them  on  the  sides,  and  turn  them 
half  over  three  times  a  week.  The  cooler 
they  are  kept  the  better.  They  will  hatch 
if  kept  six  or  seven  weeks.  3.  But  very 
little,  if  any,  moisture  will  be  needed. 

Cooked  or  Raw  Meat.— Which  is  the  bet- 
ter for  laying  hens,  cooked  or  raw  meat. 
— H.  S.  S.,  Atherton  Indiana. 

Raw  meat,  chopped  fine,  is  more  nutri- 
tious, but  unless  strictly iresh  it  may  prove 


unwholesome.  Cooked  meat  is  usually 
preferred.  Never  use  fat  meat  for  laying 
hens. 

In-breeding.— 1.  Will  it  matter  if  I 
breed  from  a  flock,  the  male  being  the  sire 
of  the  females?  2.  I  have  a  hen  that 
drops  her  egg  from  the  roost  before  coming 
off  in  the  morning.  Why  is  this  ? — W.  H. 
E. ,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

1.  It  may  be  done  occasionally,  but 
such  close  breeding  should  be  avoided,  as 
cocks  are  too  cheap  to  inbreed.  2.  The 
cause  of  the  hen  dropping  her  eggs  from 
the  roost  is  because  she  is  overfed,  fat, 
and  does  not  have  sufficient  exercise. 

American  Dominique  Fowls. — Please  in- 
form me  who  breeds  American  Dominique 
fowls.  This  question  may  cause  some  to 
advertise,  as  some  are  desirous  of  securing 
thein.    W.  P.  L. ,  Sandersville,  Ga. 

Probably  you  will  find  thein  advertised 
in  this  issue.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Bernshouse, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  had  an  advertisement 
of  them  in  March. 

The  Poultry  Business.— 1.  Can  I,  with 
about  $300,  start,  and  make  the  poultry 
business  pay  by  devoting  my  whole  time  to 
if  ?  2.  Would  it  be  best  with  pure  breeds  or 
by  raising  broilers  ?  3.  Which  is  the  best 
all-round  breed  ?  4.  Is  not  the  fall  the 
best  time  to  begin? — J.  A.  H.,  Rigina,  Can. 

1.  We  doubt  if  you  could  do  much 
with  $300,  as  such  sum  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  houses.  Then  there  are  the  hens 
and  the  feed  to  buy.  You  could  not  go 
into  any  kind  of  business  on  so  small  an 
amount.  2.  Your  climate  is  probably 
too  cold  for  broilers,  unless  you  have  the 
capital  to  make  a  good  broiler  house,  and 
heat  it  well.  Eggs  for  market  would 
probably  be  better. 

3.  Perhaps  the  Light  Brahma  would  be 
best  for  your  section. 

4.  The  onth  of  August  is  about  the 
time  to  begin,  as  all  must  be  ready  before 
winter. 

Minorcas  and  Leghorns.— 2.  Are  White 
Minorcas  as  hardy  as  White  Leghorns, 
and  do  they  fly  over  a  high  fence  as  easily 
as  do  Leghorns  ?  2.  How  do  they  com- 
pare with  the  Leghorns  as  winter  layers? 
3.  Which  have  the  larger  combs  ?  4. 
Would  the  same  rule  as  to  the  care  of  Leg- 
horns apply  to  Minorcas?  5.  I  notice 
that  you  claim  for  the  Minorcas  that  they 
lay  larger  eggs. — H.  M.  B.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

1.  There  is  no  difference  between  them 
in  hardiness  and  capacity  to  fly. 

2     As  winter  layers  they  equal  the  Leg- 
horns with  the  same  treatment. 
•3.    The  Minorca  comb  is  the  larger. 

4.  The  same  rule  appliu  to  both  i;i 
feeding. 

5.  The  Minorca  lays  much  larger  eggs. 
Turkeys,  Ducks  and   Geese.  -  r.  How 

many  turkey  hens  can  be  mated  with  one 
gobler?  2.  Will  eggs  from  yearling  ducks 
(Pekins)  hatch  ?  3.  Will  Toulouse  geese 
and  Pekin  ducks  cross?  — H.  E.  R.,  Schaller, 
Iowa. 

1.  As  a  single  union  of  the  gobbler  and 
turkey  hen  fertilizes  all  the  eggs  of  that 
season,  as  many  as  twenty  hens  may  be 
with  one  gobbler. 

2.  The  eggs  from  yearling  ducks  will 
hatch  well.  We  have  known  eggs  to  hatch 
from  Pekin  ducks  that  were  only  six 
months  old. 

3.  We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  cross, 
and  presume  it  cannot  be  made. 

The  Standard. — I  have  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  adopted  at  In- 
dianapolis, in  1888.  Is  it  the  latest  edition, 
and  if  so  when  will  the  next  be  published? 
I  understand  that  the  next  will  have  the 
cuts  of  the  different  breeds.  J.  H.  M., 
Manasquan,  N.  J. 

The  latest  Standard  is  that  adopted  at 
Indianapolis.  It  is  revised  every  five 
years,  the  next  to  be  revised  in  1893. 
There  is  a  dispute  about  cuts  going  in  the 
next  edition. 

Hanging  Crop. — We  have  a  Plymouth 
Rock  hen,  and  her  crop  is  away  down 
under  her  body.  She  eats  fairly  well, 
seems  healthy,  is  rather  thin,  but  does  not 
lay.— F.  H.  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  "  hanging"  crop  is  one  that  is  grad- 


ually distended,  often  caused  by  heavy 
feeding  and  excessive  drinking,  with  the 
passage  to  the  gizzard  only  partially  ob- 
structed. It  is  not  necessarily  fatal  but 
Unsightly.  For  crop-bound  see  reply 
above  to  "  R.  B.  H." 

Litter  in  Brooder  Runs.— What  should  be 
used  for  litter  in  brooders  and  runs,  and  is 
sawdust  objectionable? — A.  C.  M.,  Onsted, 
Mich. 

Chicks^  will  sometimes  fill  their  crops 
with  sawdust.  For  very  small  chicks, 
bran  is  used  under  the  brooder.  We  be- 
lieve that  wheat  straw,  cut  half  inch 
lengths,  and  used  plentifully,  is  better  than 
anything  else. 

Light  Yolks.— Why  is  it  that  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  from  my  hens  are  light  in  color 
instead  of  yellow? — R.  V.  O.,  Richmond, 

Va. 

It  is  due  to  lack  of  coloring  matter  in 
the  food,  and  happens  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. In  summer,  when  grass  is  plentiful, 
the  color  will  be  deeper.  The  light  color 
is  no  indication  that  the  eggs  are  lacking 
in  quality. 

FRAUD!    LOOK  OUT. 

A  "  free  communication  "  advertisement 
has  been  sent  to  all  the  farm  and  poultry 
papers,  signed  by  one  Mrs.  Wm.  Carter, 
Chicago,  111  ,  (no  street),  in  which  she 
states  how  she  bought  eggs  of  the  "Mutual 
Poultry  Company,  '  New  Concord,  Ohio,  and 
gave  her  results,  from  twenty-four  hens,  as 
168  dozens  eggs,  and  482  chickens,  (a  false- 
hood). This  Mutual  Poultry  Co. ,  sells  you 
the  eggs  and  buys  the  birds  from  you  after 
you  hatch  and  raise  them.  The  Mrs.  Carter 
in  our  opinion,  no  other  than  the  notorious 
convicted  J.  M.  Bain,  and  the  eggs  will 
never  hatch,  hence  the  offer  to  buy  the 
chickens  is  a  safe  one.  The  man  Bain  has 
tried  every  conceivable  mode  of  working 
the  "  benevolent  offers,"  and  manages  to 
get  a  whole  column  of  free  reading  in  the 
papers  edited  by  the  unsophisticated.  He 
operates  usually  around  New  Concord  and 
Zanesville,  and  always  under  a  new  name 


ABOUT  SEVERAL  THINGS. 

A  subscriber  at  Quincy,  111.,  sends  us  a 
few    questions,    which  we   present.  He 

says  ? 

1.  Which  is  the  best  goose  to  raise  for 
the  market. 

2.  Which  breed  of  turkeys  do  you  rec- 
ommend for  market. 

3  I  expect  to  keep  300  hens.  Is  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  house  when  the 
fowls  have  the  run  of  a  forty-acre  farm  ? 

1.  A  cross  of  the  Toulouse  gander  and 
Embden  goose  is  said  to  produce  the  larg- 
est and  best  goose  for  market. 

2.  The  Bronze  and  the  White  Holland 
are  claimed  to  be  the  best  turkeys. 

3.  Too  many  hens  together  will  lead  to 
disease  and  loss.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  fifty  birds  are  kept  in  one  flock  profit- 
ably, and  twenty  birds  make  a  fair  size 
flock.  The  house  should  be  divided,  in 
our  opinion. 

A  MOMENT  PLEASE. 

We  will  send  to  any  friend  you  name  a 
sample  copy  of  this  paper  free  of  charge, 
and  we  will  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
will  drop  us  a  card  to  gdo  so.  Try 
and  give  your  friends  a  chance  to  learn. 
This  one  issue  may  save  a  hundred  dollars 
to  some  one. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  lie  will  he  suffic- 
iently Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  eases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  tliem  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  011  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  live  pounds. 

Flease  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
in- seventy-live  cents  any  two:  Scribner  sLumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
.Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Incnbators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage 
ineut  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs).  ; 


L 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


May 


ODAIIICU3  specialty  28  years.  Eggs,  «2  per  13 
OI  AH  I  On  J.BEN  NEIT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co  .Iud 


F 


rank  Buhler,  Racine,  Wis.,  1903  X.  AArest'n  Ave. 
Breeder  of  high  class  fowls,  Catalogue  free. 


& 

D 


arreci  1'.  Rocks  Large,  select.  Eggs  a  specialty, 
$1.00  per  13.   Mrs.  T.  Shuff,  Berlin,  111. 

It.  JOHN  W.  KIKG,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  ^=e 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Bralnnas  and  W .  P .  Rocks. 


B 
B 


reeders  Eeg  Record  and  Account  Book. 

28  pages.   Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 

rown  Leghorns —Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
it.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St., Denver, Col. 

J.  Mowrv,  Milan.  O.— Imported  Indian  Games. 
l.  Eggsi-3.00.    Cockerels  i2.00  to $4. 00  each. 

ddressThe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co. .Santa  Ana. 
l_  Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor. solicited. 


B 


P.  Rocks,  Brown  Leg.  eggs  15  $1  00,  26  §1 .50. 
•  Pure  bredstock.   O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Ind 


B 


aired  P  Rocks  ami  Ind.  Games.  Eggs  at  reason- 
able prices.    F.  A.  P,  Coburn,  Lowell,  Mass. 


B. 


P.  ROCKS.— Eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  or  $2.50  per  30. 

H.  It.  S. ORB,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


GWYAN.  Eggs  for  sale,  from  prize  win.  Stock  es- 
.  peclally  fine.  Cir.  free.  J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa. 


ggs  for  hatching.  From  11  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.    Write  J.  O.  Bartlett, Lancaster,  Wis. 


E 


GGS  — Buff  leghorns.  Buff  Cochins. 
Randolph,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


G.  W. 


F 


inest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


W.  Leas,  Latimore,  Pa.  Ind.  Games,  R.  andS. 
•  C.  W.  Leg.,  B.  P.  Rock.   Orders  now  booked. 


w 


E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


M 


Klitasek,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Breeder  of  Buff 
•  Leghorns,  Ind. Games  and  24  var.  Bantams. 


B 


C.  B.  and  ff .  Leghorns  S.  Wvandottes,  15  eggs 
.  $1.00,  39  82.00.   J.  W.  Cook,  Ponote,  Ind. 


B. 


C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1  per 
13        E.  B.  Ketcliam,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


B 


C.  B.  Leghorns  and  S.  Wyandotte  eggs  and 
•  stock  in  season.   A  A.  Clark,  Milroy,  ills. 


w 

27 


Minorca  and  G.  Wvandottes.  Eggs.  $2  per  15. 
.  B.  W.Dalton.St'id  Poul.Yds,  Franklin,  Mass. 

grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Aik. 


hite  Minorcas  eggs  *2  a  sitting,  choice  stock  for 
sale.  J.  H.  Momeyer,  Erie,  Pa. 


Wyandottes,  B.  Leghorns,  L.Brahmas.  Save 
a  the  address.  Sirs.  R.S.Webb,  Lexington,  Ky. 


w. 


and  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Eggs  in  season.  2.00per 
15.      C.  H.  Hawley,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 


W Wvandottes  and  R.C.B.Legs.  Stock.  Eggs,?2 
•  and  $1  per  13.    W.  S.  Tyler,  Damascus,  Pa. 

CnD  CRI  C  B.Turkevs, L. B.  and  B.P.R.  Stamp. 
rUll  OHLC.  Wm.H .Van Doren, Buckingham, 111. 

CJ  C.  W.  and  B  Leghorn  eggs, $1  per  13:  5  settings 
k?.  $3.75.  F.  F.  Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa. 


BUFE 


E 


WYAXDOITES.  Champion  strain.  P 
Rocks.  J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y*. 


;gs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


SC.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  in  season.  $2.00 
._  .  per  15.      C  II .  Hawley,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Light  Bralnnas.    Eggs  in  season.    SK.OO  per  15. 
«'.  II.  HAWLEY,  Eagle  Mills,  V .  V. 

CO  fin  f"1'  15  Indian  Game  eggs'.  81  00  for  15  eggs 
50. UU  from  G.  Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks,,  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.    E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


BMINflRPAQ  4  «KASI>  YARDS.  Eggs, 
.  minUnbAd  SI.  *-  and  Si  per  13.  Circular. 
F.  P.  GRIMES,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

I  IPIIT  DDKUMRC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnlllHO.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  incubator.  Miss  H..M.AVillianis,Hauinionton,N.J 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP.— 25  fine  White  Langshan 
chicks  from  Kirbv  &  Smith  and  Alhee  stock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHA W, Elizaville,  Ind. 


QFft  CUCI  I  C  for  poultry  feed.  Best  shell  form- 
OLH  OncLLO  ing  substance  known.  31.25  per 
bbl.  Sample  &  cir  4c.  F.P.Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn. 

The  Perfected  Incubator  — 200  eggs,  825.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.       H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


WP.  Rock  and  R.  O.  W.Legs.  exclusively  (Quil- 
•  hot;and  House  Strain)  eggs  81  50  per  13  or  82 
per  26.   A.  P.  Lavender,  Tomkins  Cove,  New  Y'ork. 

T  turnlsb  fresh  eggs  for  incubators  from  fine  crossed 
_L  breeds,  at  85  00  per  100.  Mils.  FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON,  SuebelleP.  O.,  Hampton  Co.,  S.  C. 

Green  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  P   Rock.  L.  Brahmas, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  B.  Legs  and  P.  Dks.  Write 
for  Ciacular.      J.  R.  Wallingford,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Prize  winnings,  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.   Stuck  ami  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  II.  l/EIDY,  Rlooining  «Ien,  Pa. 

ffl»-I   (  \t  \  per  13.   W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  C.  B.  Polish, 
UD  1  m\J\ J  s.  ('.  B.  Leghorns,  and  S    L.  Wyans. 
E.  S.  JLAMBERSON',  Frankfort,  Sf.  Y. 


B 


UFF  LEUIIODN   PRIZE   WINNERS. - 

Send  for  circular  free,  worth  10  cents. 

GEO.  S.  BARNES,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


EGGS.— Direct  from  Knapp  Bros.,  thisyearapen 
of  their  best  S.  C.  W.  Legs,  at  81-50  per  15;  82.50 
per  30.  Fine  stock  W.F  B  Span.  81.25  per  15;  81.75 
per  30.  C.  M.  Wood,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

T  ov cluud  Poultry  Yards.— R.  C.  B.  Leg.  S. 
J  J  Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  High  scoring  birds  and 
prize  winners  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs.  Y  oung  stock 
in  the  fall.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  I.oveland,  Colorado. 

T>  S.  DEENER,  Prop'r,  Arkansas  Poultry'  Farm, 
XV«  Batesville,  Ark.— Breeds  27  varieties  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry  of  the  world's  best  strains.  Eggs, 
82  per  set.,  3  sets.  85  Stamp  for  20  pp.  cat.  Bank  ref. 


CT  DCBNnPn  DIIDQ  —Largest  dogs  in  the 
Ol.  DLnllHnU  rUrO.  world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plldllmmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs, Hammonton,  N. J. 


Eggs  81  per  15  from  my  yards  of  high  scoring,  S.  C. 
B.  Leg.,  R.  C.  W.Leg.  S.  AVyud.andS.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  A.  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  r-sBs°fpurebreuLB-?  R9ckchi^k 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.B 


$1.00.    Wood  Bro 


Ducks.  13  egg  for 
Glen  Haven,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. 


G STRANGE.  Betzer,  Mich.— Strictly  first 
".  class  Wh.  Hoi.  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese  egy 
82  per  9,  Ron. Ducks, 82  per  li,  li.  Cochins,  31.25  per  13 


Johnson  Lowe,  Wheaton,  111,    S.  C.  B.  Leg,  B. 
P.  R's,Lt.  Brah.  andB.  T's.  Write  for  matings. 
Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


"T7GGS  from  Licking  Co.  Poultry  Y'ds.  SI  .00  per 
•>  13,  82  00  per  30.  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  82.00  per  13. 
Cir.  free.   L.  F  Osburn,  Prop.,  Jacksontown,  Ohio. 

AH.  ANDERS.  Eansdale,  Pa..  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .   Circular.    E.  E.  It  AST, 

1328  Dunning  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


B 


BLACK  MIXORCAS  a  specialty,  2  fine  yards. 
Eggs  31  00  and  82.00  per  13. 
niDDLETON  A  RRO.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

ffl>~l  ClCl  for  15  eggs,  B.  Minorcas,  R.  Caps  Imp. 
©l.UU  stock,  AV.  P.  Rks, B.  Cochins.  Free  cir. 
address  South  Side  Poultry  Y'ards,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

NEBRASKt.    Eggs  from  best  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes @  »1  50,  B.  Leghorns  $1.25.    Write  J.  I>. 
KRURAKER,  Sidney,  Neb. 

ffi»£)  00  for  13  eggs.—  Bar  P.Rks, L.Brams, B. Wys 
«JP^I.  B  Javs,  B.  Legs,  B.B.  R  Games  and  Bantams 
Mating  and  judging.   F.  J.  Marshall, Middletowu,  O 

]OQ  Page  Poultry  book/>-ee  with  each  order  of 
eggs  received  this  month.  13 eggs  $1.  Circu- 
lar free,   oak  Grove  Poultry  Y'ds,  Platteville,  Wis. 

WF.  B.  Span.,S.S  Hams.,  S.C.B. Legs,  and  B. 
•  B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale.    Eggi,  82.00  per 
13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir  Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Behain,  Oakland  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Bull' Leghorn  eggs  only  84.00  per  13,  Ind.  Games 
85.00  per  13,  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
Light  Bralnnas  at  82.00  per  13.    Send  for  circular. 
JOHN  F.  ICO  WEN.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONEY.  -Large  size,  finely 
marked,  heavy  layers.  W  inners  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis,  Rockfork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  83.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Blue  island.  III. 


SP    D     I  rrUDRMC  Best  combs  and  b.bes, 
.  w.  D.    LLUnUnnO.  richtet  colored  birds 
in  America.  Winners.  Eggs  $2.00  per  set.  Circular. 
B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

WHITE  miNOReAS^^roWof/a 

lor  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  An  egg  record  free  with 
each  sale.       WH.  J.  well  A  I'  li  EE.  Erie,  Pa. 

Princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount  Mgr. 
Princes  Bay,  N.  Y,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brams.,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks.JW.  Turkeys,  W.  Guineas.  Won  5  1st  and  12, 

1  2ml  prize  at  Phila  Jan.  '92  on  ii  entries,  3  first  and 

2  seconds  at  New  Y'ork,  Feb.  92.  Cir.  free.  Eggs 
for  incubators.   Iud.  Game  Cross. 

THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  Co. 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

Stock  for  sale  at  all  times,  eggs  in"  season.  Write 
us  lor  prices. 

WALI.KILL  VAEEEY  POCETRY 
YARDS,  J.  W.  Adams,  breederoi  11  different 
breeds  of  t  lion  ■null  bred  fowls.  Eggs  in  season  from 
each  pen.  Prices  reasonable  for  this  stock.  Send  for 
circular  and  2 cent  stamp  fur  postage 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Ciiionville,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 

3'  OOK  HERE.-35.00  for  26  eggs  of  Impt.  I. 
-J  Games,  82.00  for  26  eggsof  G.  and  W.  Wyans.,  L. 
Bralnnas,  P.  Rock,B.  Minorcas, S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  cockrels  for  sale  cheap  also  Jersey 
cattle,  German  hares,  stock  as  good  as  any,  Cir.  free 
A.  F.  Kimmel,  Orwigsburg,  Sen.  Co.  Pa. 
.Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BI  Lepras! 


S.C.W.  LEGS., 
C.  IND.  GAMES. 


Send  for  Illustrated  F'ice  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  (P.  K.)  Shady  Shore, 
o*wcgro,New  York. 


INDIAN  GAMES,(-ii£« 

Black  Langshans,  S.  C.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  at  the 
Philadelohia  show  held,  Jan  7th  to  12th.  Showing 
only  eight  Indian  Games  we  won  1st  and  2d  on  pullets 
3rd  and  5th  on  hens  4th  on  cock.  Sales  class  1st  on 
cockerel  1st  and  2d  on  pulle's.  Fowls  and  eggs  for  sale 
Ad.  G.  M.  Woods  &  Bio.,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


B 


AR.  P.  ROCKS,  Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 

 1  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  81  per  13.  Also  Golden 

Dent  Goarcl  Seed  Corn.  81. on  per  bushel. 

JACOB  H.  MEIXEL,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  825  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  IV.  PRESSEY,  Hamnionton,  N.  J. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock' Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  91.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


AUG  D  ARNOED.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

We  won  leading  prizes  at  the  4  greatest  shows  on 
earth,  at  the  two  great  English  shows.  The  Dairy 
and  Crystal  Palace    We  won  every  possible  prize  on 


C  C  SSSf&SS*  S  S  IM?  C  F  S1'^,  If*  »»  o«.-V»triesma.le  a!  the  two  gS  AmWshowsV 
^F^l^?  iA1,™-  VV.S'  I!?*'      1'hiladelpl.la  and  New  York,  at  New  York  we  won 


These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pdttsville,  Pa. 

E.  R.  GIBRS,  Bleeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send2-ceut 
stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio, 


HA.  BRADSHA  W.  EEIZAVIEEE,  IND. 
.  Breeder  of  W.  W  yandotte  fowls  exclusively.  1 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
forsale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 

Plymouth  Rock  eggs  82.C0  per  13,  83.00  per  26, 
L.  Brahma  §2.00  per  13,  Prairie  State  incubators 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Books,  bone,  shell,  etc.  Egg 
Testers  15c.  T.  W.  Hooper,21  S.  Gay  St.,Balti.,Md. 

Huff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
tine  poultry.  E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Golden  and  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  Eggs  from  choicest  stock  81  50  per 
13  84.00  per  39.  Chromo  Cir.  free.  See  May,  1891.  So. 
Poultev  Keeper.  T.  F.  Miller.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Tndian  Games  (Sharps  and  Babcocks)  P.  Rocks 
X  (Hawkins)  Black  It.  Red  Games  (Spaulding),  no 
batter  stock  in  the  country.  Eggs  13  I.  Games  lor  85, 
S3  or  82,  P.  Rks  $3  or  $1.50.  It.  B.  K. Games  32.  I.Ganie 
cock'ls33;to85.   T.  A.  Wentworth, Rockland,  Me. 

CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

rices.     EOW  EXPRESS 
lU'iia  HWAiufllTEED.    JOE  GRAVES, 

Agent  American  Express.  Black  Ri^er.  N.  Y. 

Kaik  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS  S.^ 

per  15:  W.  Langs.,  eggs  83  per  15. 
""45  EGGS.  SeS^«Wfor 


Al  reaNonable  |>ri 
V  I  i  s  GVABAN1 


ANCONAS 


F.  A.  MORTIMER,  - 


PottMVille.  Pa 


ASEEL  AND  MALAY  GAMES. 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  at  New  York  Poul- 
try Show.  Orders  booked  for  eggs.    Write  for  prices. 

M.  M.  DODD,  Wyoming,  N  J. 

l£iQ  AA  FOR  15  INDIAN  GAME  EGGS.— 
OOiUU  8I.00  for  15  eggs  from  Blk. Minorca,  Buff 
Cochin,  B.  Leghorn,  W.  Wyandotte,  li.  Ply.  Rocks, 
L.  and  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins.  B.  B.  Red  Games, 
Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Golden  Wyandottes 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and 
testimonials.  Orders  booked  now. 

GEO.  B.  ULR1CH,  Annvilie,  Lebanon  Co., Pa. 

T?  A  A/TTTC  poultry  yards,  p.  o. 

lAj!rV_lVL  U  O   Box    :t,    Marion,  Ohio. 

Blue  Barred  Rocks  1.2,  3and  4  premiums  atScioto 
Vallev  Poultry  Show,  Jan  '92,  eggs  of  these  my  best 
82.50  per  13,  8100per2fi.  Buff  Leghorns  direct  from 
Importers  1890,  eggs  of  these  my  best  85.00  per  13,  will 
sparea  few  settings  Of  Buff  Wyandottes. 


22  .regular  and  special  prizes  on  B.  Leg,  Cornish  I. 
Games.  A  grand  lot;  to  sell  eggs  from.  Fraynes 
strain  direct.   Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EGGS\FOWLS 

FOR  SAL FFrom50Vnrie,ieB-  Weest 

run  OHIX  Kance  In  the  West.  My 

fowls  woo  over  800  prizes  at  7  Slate  show3 
last  fall.  For  full  description  send  three  one- 
cent  stamps  and  get  the  finest  illustrated 
catalogue  out ;  size  8x11  inches,  32  pages. 
CHAS.  G.IJLUEUDUGER,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

iMTflUQUA  LAKE  POULTRY  YARDS 

have  properly  mated  to  produce  fine  stock.  Choice 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C 
White  Leghsrns  and  Pekin  Ducks,  eggs  for  hatching 
from  ail  the  above  breeds,  am'  one  breed  or  part  from 
each  breed,  price  tl.. 50  for  13  or 82.50  foi  20,  guaranteed 
tolhatch  fine  stock.  Address 

C.  A.  WELD  &  CO. 

Lakewood,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OHIPPIBiO  CASES. -Light,  strong  and  dur- 
IO  able.  In  a  number  of  sizes.  Sent  knocked  down, 
with  everything  complete.  BASH  ft  ii  a  m  picks 

— For  shipping  fowls  to  and  from  exhibitions.  These 
supply  a  long  felt  want.  KiiU  BASKETS  witli 
inside  boxes  and  partitions.  The  best  and  cheapest 
ever  offered.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Elliott  Box  Company 

111  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Maw*. 


Witli  Stamp  Address  Till-: 
LEADER  INCUBATOR CO. 

It  gives  points  on  poultry  raising 
and  describes  the  most  perfect 
hatcher.  Every  machine  guar- 
anteed  reliable  and  SelFregm- 
l::lii-Lr  F.ggs  turned  without 
remi  .ingthe  trays.  No  better 
ncubator  made. 

227  North    Third  Street 
QVINCV.ILL. 


THE  UPPER  TEN. 

Eggs  From  The  Moxt  Profitable  Varieties. 
'  sa.no  Per  Sitting. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Haired  Plymoth  Rocks, 
Indian  Games,  S.  Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  W yandottes,  Langshans,  Black  Minorcas,  s. 
S  Hamburgs.  luordertoincrea.se  my  trade  1  will 
return  money  on  every  fifth  order,  or  send  two  sit- 
tings for  one  price.  Semi  for  catalogue.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  S.  V*  .  «;l  Til  HIE.  Indiana, Pa, 


OH.  DE  MJCE,  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm, 
•  AV  heaton.  111.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  and  W. 
Leg.,  L.  Brah.  S.  L.  AVyns.,  P.  S.  Ham„B  Langs., 
B.  Cochins,  P.  Ducks.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  82  for 
13,  rates  on  large  orders,  poultry  supplies.  Wi  ne. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.— Per  13  White  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks,81.50;  S.C.W.  and  B.  Legs., 
$1. 50;  G.  Wyans., 81  50:  I.  Games,  84;  M.  B  Turkeys 
15c.  each.  J.  R.  Brooks,  Southfleld,  Mich. 

nu>\.  Wyandottes,  P.  Langshan  and  White  Leghorn 
VX  eggs.  $1.50  per  13.  Iud.  Games,  $3.00  per  13, 
good  stock.  6  B.  Langshan  Cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 

J  J.  FLECK,  Tiffin,  Oblo. 

Silver  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Hawkins  strain.  First  class  birds.  Eggs  82.U) 
13,  85.00  per  39.  Sussex  Poultry  Yard,  A.  N.  Cosner, 
Proprietor,  Newton,  N.  J. 

DO  YOC  KEEP  A  HEN!  Then  you  should 
read  The    Fanciers   Journal,    a  LIVE 

weekly  devoted  to  Dogs,  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
Subscription  82.00  per  year,   tend  for  sample  copy. 


ONLY  $1.10 


POLLARDS'  PEKIN  DUCKS 

ARE  PRO  FIT  A  REE. 

Over  200  large,  healthy,  vigorous  breeders,  unex- 
celled for  show  or  market,  eggs  81  25  for  12,  8ii.OO  for 
100.  GEO.  II.  POLLAKU,  Ponllrv  Dealer. 
Pawtneket.  R.  I. 


A 


K  V RE  CIIAXC'K  FOR  YOU.— The  best 
practical  poultrymer.  concede  cut  Green  IJonethe 
chief  poultry  food  for  cjjjjs  and  growth.  You  can  ect 
It  fresnly  cut  in  50  lb.  sealed  cans,  alsoeggs  from  B.  r. 
Rks.  andS.  C.  K.  Leg.  and  Poul.  supplies  of  B.  S. 
Dunning,  Erie,  Pa.  Seud  2c.  stamp  for  circular. 


FINE  CHICKENS 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
the  following  <  arleties: 
WYANDOTTES.  I-ANGSHANS,  EIGHT 
lilt  All  AI  AS.PEYMOl'TII  ROCK -.BROWN 
and  WHITE  I.Eti  HORNS,  I1EACK.  Bi  l  l' 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  MS0  PEKIN 
HI  CKS.  W  II.  JOHNSON.  Jaektioiiville. 
Illinois.    Orders  for  EggT*  now  Booked. 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POUXTRY  (Monthly)  50ets. 

pofetry  keeper  (Monthly)  ....50  " 
FARM  and  FIRESIDE (Semi-Montllly)  50  "! 

AIODERN  cook  BOOK   '.    50   "  J 

Total   82-00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
SI. 10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.]  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

Geo.  J.  Xissly.  I*ropr,,  Saline.  Hicli. 

POULTRY    AND     POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Uralimas, AV.  andB.  Langshans, W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes,  I*.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  c  an  please  vou.  (iive  us 
a  trial.  Eggs  $2  per  13.  AVe  carry  the  largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.  S  Everything  for  the 
poultryinau.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  lor  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished;  illustrates  and  aescribes  slock,  buildings, etc. 


Box  916. 


FANCIERS'  JOURNAL, 

l'hilada.,  Pa. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  Legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARDS. 

KING  REGENT  >21, 115),  Stnd  Fee  840. 

The  largest  living  son  of  Prince  Regent  (by  the  great 
Plinlimmon  i  and  half-hrother  to  Scottish  Prince,  all 
three  of  which  dogs  now  dead,  were  imported  atenor- 
nious  prices.  King  Kegent  affords  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  secure  this  valuable  blood. 

BEN  ORMONDE  (17,004),  Stud  Fee 825. 
Ch.  Plinlimmon  and  Ch.  Save  (sire  of  Lord  Bute) 
blood  . Photos  50c. and  30e.  Cat.  and  stud  cards  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  t  n  o  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  ctn. 

and 

POl'LTBY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

AVe  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 

I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


ii 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture; 


ii 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culturo 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  auu 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAA1ES  KAN  KIN,  South 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  75  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  .Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POCETRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbni-ff,  Pa 


MONET    JS  J\.  -\J-  3D  13: 


*5g"  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, Ig  jfl-j  £ 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list,  ^  .i  ~  -.  = 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan-  g  r" \>  —  It.  S 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  tlie  price  3  " ,  9  r  J  < 
of  one. 


Ainericau  Agriculturist  

44        Kee  Journal,  Chicago  

44        Farmer,  Baltimore  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  ,.. 

American  Stock-Keeper  

Babvland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Centurv  

City  and  Country    

Cultivator  and  Count  it  Gentleman.. 

Deniorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Fanner's  Review   

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Farm  Poultry'  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  ( Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Journal  

Fanciers'  Montldy   

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newsna]>er  

14  Popular  Montldy  

44  Sundav  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

AVeekly  

Monthly  

44       Young  People  (renewals).. 

44       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman,  Chicago   

Household    ...   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)   

111.  Christian  AVeekly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium).. 

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

44      World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead   ... 

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal   

Phrenological  Journal  ...   

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  AVorld   

Prairie  Fanner  ;  

Practical  Pdultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal.  (Ohio).....  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  ..  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (AVis.)  

Scientific  American  

s-edtime  and  Harvest   

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Arick's  Monthly  M.-igazine   

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

AVestern  Poultry'  Breeder  
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KNAPP  BROS.'  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Messrs.  Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  Y., 
are  known  as  "  headquarters "  for  White 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandotte;.  They 
assert  that  the  White  Leghorns,  though 
one  of  the  smaller  breeds,  are  at  the  same 
time  a  very  fine  table  fowl,  having  sraaU 
bones,  flesh  very  delicious,  sweet  and  ten- 
der;  are  plump,  and  have  yellow  skin, 
giving  them  a  fine  appearance  when  dressed 
for  market. 

They  are  non-sitters,  and  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  the  best  layers  in  exist- 
ence, laying  a  large,  beautiful,  white  egg 
that  commands  the  highest  market  price. 
They  mature  earlier,  lay  earlier,  pullets 
often  commencing  to  lay  when  four  months 
old,  and  continue  to  lay  all  through  the 
winter  season,  when  eggs  are  of  most 
value.  There  arc  no  better  winter  layers. 
They  consume  less  food,  are  most  hardy, 
stand  confinement  best,  are  best  foragers, 
and  are  the  most  beautiful  and  profitable 
of  all  fowls.  Herein  we  find  good  reason 
for  our  present  great  interest  in  breeding 
this  variety. 

They  have  made  the  mating  and  breed- 
ing of  this  variety  a  thorough  study  for 
years,  and  have  for  the  past  few  years 
made  them  a  specialty,  securing  (regardless 
of  cost)  the  very  best  breeding  stock  to  be 
had,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  proud 
to  be  able  to  say  that  no  other  strain  can 
be  found  yielding  so  large  a  percentage  of 
progeny  with  so  many  of  the  desirable  at- 
tributes— having  such  pure  white  plumage, 
beautiful  yellow  legs  and  beak,  white  ear- 
lobes  without  being  white  hi  the  face  ;  good 
symmetrical  form  and  medium-sized  combs. 
They  claim  that  their  White  Leghorns  are 
of  larger  size  than  the  average  Leghorn, 
which  they  find  makes  the  breed  more  con- 
tinuous layers,  especially  in  winter,  and 
more  successful  as  prize-winners. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  partial 
list  of  some  of  the  leading  prizes  won  by 
them  : 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  1S84. —  First, 
second  and  third  prizes  on  breeding  pen, 
special  for  best  cockerel,  best  breeding  pen, 
and  silver  cup  for  best  display,  in  compe- 
tition with  fifteen  breeding  pens  and  twen- 
ty-eight pairs. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  1883. — First 
premium  merit  on  all  entries.  Club's  spe- 
cial first  prize  for  best  pair  chicks  and  for 
best  breeding  pen  (average  score  95  1-4). 
Special  for  largest  and  best  display  in  Leg- 
horn class  (Brown  or  White),  with  twenty- 
six  breeding  pens  and  thirty-eight  pairs  in 
competition. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
t886. — They  exhibited  twenty-four  birds, 
with  an  average  score  of  94  5-8  points, 
winning  again  club's  special  firrt  prize  for 
best  breeding  pen  and  pair,  and  every  spe- 
cial offered,  including  the  grand  sweep- 
stake special  prize  offered  for  highest  scor- 
ing pen  and  pair  on  exhibition,  any  variety, 
over  2,000  America's  choicest  bird.;  com- 
peting. 

At  Philadelphia,  18"--,  —$105  in  cr.:h 
prizes.  Here  their  Whi  :  Leghor..j  .  erj 
awarded  every  first  prLc  c~  -e:'.,  the  sweep- 
stake prize  for  best  bree  !:  g  n;  .  and  three 


pairs  in  Spanish  class,  and  the  general 
sweepstake  prize  for  best  breeding  pen, 
best  cock,  best  hen  and  best  cockerel  on 
exhibition,  in  any  variety.  i/>68  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  different  breeds 
competing. 

At  Elmira,  New  York  State  Fair,  1884. — 
Every  firrt  prize. 

At  Syracuse,  18S6. — Every  first  priz^ 
awarded  on  fowls,  chicks  and  breeding 
pen,  both  varieties. 


forty  entries  from  the  best  yards  of  this 
variety,  they  look  first  and  society's  grand 
special  silver  cup  for  best  male  ;  first  and 
special  for  best  breeding  pen  ;  first  on 
pullet,  also  second  on  cockerel. 

At  Indianapolis.  1S88 — the  greatest  show 
of  the  season — their  White  Leghorns  won 
the  championship  of  America.  Here  they 
were  challenged  to  compete  for  national 
honors,  and  were  awarded  first  and  special 
for  best  breeding  pen,  cock,  hen  and  cock- 


ternational,  the  show  of  the  season,  in 
strong  competition,  the  best  birds  in  Amer- 
ica competing,  their  White  Leghorns  were 
awarded  every  first  prize  and  all  specials 
for  best  breeding  pen,  cock,  hen,  cockerel 
and  pullet  ;  also  second  on  cock,  hen  and 
breeding  pen  ;  third  on  pullet,  with  a  score 
of  97,  and  fourth  on  hen,  with  a  score  of 
95  1-2.  On  White  Wyandottes  :  First  on 
cock,  first  on  hen,  second  and  fourth  on 
breeding  pen  (losing  first  by  one-sixteenth 
of  a  point  ;  second  and  third  on  pullet,  and 
third  on  cockerel.  They  were  also  awarded 
the  grand  sweepstake  special  in  gold  (of- 
fered by  the  society)  on  both  varieties  for 
highest  scoring,  two  cocks,  two  cockerels, 
two  hens  and  two  pullets. 

At  Syracuse,  1889,  the  great  Central  New 
York  show. — On  White  Leghorns  :  First 
and  second  cn  cock,  first  and  second  on 
cockerel,  first  and  second  on  pullet,  second 
and  fourth  on  breeding  pen.  On  White 
Wyandottes,  the  grand  special  for  largest 
and  best  display,  special  for  highest  scor- 
ing female,  this  being  the  highest  scoring 
bird  in  the  class  ;  first  and  second  on  cock, 
second  on  pen,  and  second  on  hen. 

At  the  great  New  York  show,  February, 
1890,  their  Vv'hite  Leghorns  and  White  Wy- 
andottes made  another  sweeping  victory, 
winning  second,  third  and  fifth  on  cock  ; 
second  on  hen  ;  first,  second  and  third  on 
cockerel,  and  first  on  pullet,  both  varieties  ; 
also  third  and  fourth  on  pullet,  including 
the  sweepstake  special  for  largest  and  best 
display  of  White  Leghorns,  for  best  male 
and  for  best  female,  reaching  a  score  of  97 
points.  No  higher  scoring  cockerel  on  ex- 
hibition in  any  variety. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  crown- 
ing show  of  the  season  for  1891,  thc-y  were 
awarded  seven  of  the  ten  first  prizes,  five 
of  the  second,  three  of  the  third  and  three 
of  the  fourth  prizes,  including  the  sweep- 
stakes specials  for  largest  and  best  display 
on  both  varieties ;  silver  medal  for  best 
breeding  pen  ;  gold  special  for  best  two 
cocks,  two  hens,  two  cockerels  ami  two 
pullets  on  White  Vv'yandottes  ;  also  the 
gold  special  for  best  male  in  the  Spani.  h 
class. 

They  were  also  awarded  first  and  second 
for  best  exhibit  of  white  eggs  at  this  great 
show. 

Messrs.  Knapp  Bros,  need  nothing  from 
us  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  stock, 
from  the  above  record  of  prizes  won. 
Their  reliability  and  fair  dealing  are  well 
known,  and  their  prices  are  remarkably 
low,  considering  the  quality  of  theii  stock. 

As  a  rule,  too  many  old  hens  are  kept — 
not  too  many  hens,  but  too  many  that  have 
passed  the  age  of  greatest  usefulness  and 
production  and  that  scarcely  earn  the  food 
they  cousume  by  the  eggs  they  produce.  The 
most  profitable  egg  producers  are  early 
hatched  spring  chickens  which  begin  to  lay 
in  the  fall,  and  if  furnished  wiih  warm 
quarters  and  proper  food,  will  produce  eggs 
quite  freely  through  the  entire  winter. 
But  it  is  not  wise  to  reduce  the  flock  in  the 
fall  wholly  to  spring  pullets,  since  hens  a 
year  or  two  old  make  more  reliable  setters 
and  mothers,  and  a  sufficient  number  should 
be  kept  for  this  purpose. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK — CROW N  PRINCE  II.  —  BRED  AND  OWNED  BY  KNAPP 
BROTHERS,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK. 

Winner  of  first  and  the  gold  swrepsta'rp  special  prize  for  best  male  bird  i:i 
the  Spanish  class  at  Madison  Square  Gurdi'ii,  the  great  New  York  show  of 
1891 ;  also  first  and  the  special  as  best  male  bird  ut  New  York  1890.  Score  90. 


At  Utica,  New  York  State  Fair,  i336. — 
Every  first  prize  on  both  varieties,  and  the 
special  for  best  breeding  pen  in  Spanish 
class. 

At  Central  New  York  Show,  18S7.— 
Every  first  prize,  and  best  special. 

At  Boston,  1887,  the  great  national  show 
of  the  season,  where  over  2,000  of  Ameri- 
ca's choicest  specimens  contested  for  the 
h  ^nors,  again  their  White  Leghorns  sweep- 
stake the  show  of  the  season,  first  and  sec- 
ond highest,  scoring  breeding  pen  on  ex- 
hibition in  any  variety  ;  fifteen  birds  with 
an  average  score  of  96  points ;  society's 
grand  special  silver  cup  for  best  male,  and 
every  cash  special  offered.  On  While  Wy- 
andottes.   In  strong  competition  with  over 


ere!,  "'Crown  Prince,"  highest  scoring 
cockerel  on  exhibition,  with  a  score  of 
96  3-4  ;  and  on  White  Wyandottes,  first  and 
all  specials  for  best  cock  and  cockerel  ; 
also  second,  third  and  fourth  on  cockerel  ; 
second  and  fourth  on  breeding  pen. 

At  the  two  great  international  fairs,  at 
Buffalo,  1888  and  1890.— On  White  Leg- 
horns, first  and  second  pen,  both  years  ; 
and  every  first  and  second  prize  on  cock, 
hen,  cockerel  and  pullet,  with  three  excep- 
tions, including  every  special.  On  White 
Wyandottes  they  were  awarded  nearly  every 
prize  offered,  including  first  and  second  on 
breeding  pen,  and  first  on  cock,  hen,  cock- 
erel and  pullet. 

At  Buffalo,  January  1889,  the  Great  In- 
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How  to  Raise  Broilers.  Difficul 
ties  Met  With.  When  the  Duck- 
lings Pay.   The  Hen  as  a 
Hatcher. 


We  give  below  a  few  hints  that  may  be 
valuable,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  but'  which  our  readers 
will  no  doubt  appreciate.  A  great  amount 
of  information  is  given  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  no  doubt  this  article  will  be 
found  valuable. 

LAST    MONTH'S  PRICES. 

On  April  13th  broilers  weighing  three 
pounds  per  pair,  and  under,  were  quoted 
in  the  New  York  market  at  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  and  those  over  three  pounds  per 
pair  were  quoted  at  forty-five  cents  per 
pound.  On  the  opening  of  May,  choice 
lots  sold  as  high  as  sixty  cents  per  pound. 
During  the  middle  of  March  broilers  were 
quoted  at  thirty  cents  per  pound,  whole- 
sale, and  as  a  broiler  should  weigh  a  pound 
and  a  half,  the  price  of  one  chick  is  forty- 
five  cents.  But  the  quotations  from  the 
price  current  do  not  indicate  the  real  sell- 
ing price.  The  farmer  who  knows  as 
much  about  selling  as  he  does  of  raising 
his  broilers  will  get  fifty  cents  per  pound 
for  them,  if  they  are  of  the  right  quality. 

A  PROFIT  WHEN  IT  PANS  OUT. 

At  the  price  quoted  last  month,  however 
(fifty  cents),  there  is  a  large  profit  in  broil- 
ers. The  cost  of  the  food  to  produce  a 
chick  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  does 
not  exceed  ten  cents,  no  matter  how  highly 
fed  the  chick  may  be.  Along  in  April  and 
May  the  regular  quotations  will  be  forty- 
five  and  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  perhaps 
more.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  choice 
broiler  to  sell  for  a  dollar,  leaving  ninety 
cents  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  food  to 
pay  all  other  expenses  and  a  profit. 

ONE  TIME   IN  TEN. 

Broilers  for  the  early  market  arc  hatched 
in  incubators  and  raised  in  brooders.  This 
is  becoming  quite  an  industry.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  time  necessary 
to  learn  how  to  successfully  raise  the 
chicks.  It  is  not  a  fully  developed  trade, 
as  only  one  person  in  ten  escapes  reverses 
at  some  period.  The  secret  of  success 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  mode  of  feeding, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  regulation  of 
temperature  has  still  more  to  do  with  ob- 
taining success  than  th;  system  of  feeding. 

WARM   AND  WELL 

The  loss  of  chicks  is  less  on  dry,  cold 
days  than  during  periods  when  the  weather 
is  somewhat  mild.  "This  fact  has  been  so 
well  established  that  the  experienced 
broiler  raisers  are  beginnin  '  to  regulate 
their  houses  according  to  the  weather. 
One  reason  why  chicks  thrive  best  in  the 
brooders  on  cold  days  is  because  sufficient 
heat  is  provided  to  combat  the  cold,  and 
the  chicks  are  made  comfortable,  being 
carefully  kept  inside. 

KILLED  BY  CROWDING. 

The  attempt  to  economize  in  space  has 
led  to  loss  also.  The  majority  of  persons 
show  a  disposition  to  keep  as  many  chicks 
on  the  space  occupied  by  a  brooder  as 
possible.  Nature  does  for  them  just  what 
the  owner  should  do,  thin  them  out.  If 
not  over  twenty-five  chicks  are  together 
they  will  thrive  better  than  when  in  lots  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred,  and  more  chicks  will 
be  marketed.  It  does  not  pay  to  econo- 
mize on  space  when  the  penalty  is  loss  of 
chicks. 

WHEN    CHICKS  ARE  CHILLED. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  yet  un- 
solved. There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  chicks  should  not  be  exposed  outside 
at  all,  while  others  contend  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  success  that  the  house  be  well 
ventilated  and  that  the  chicks  be  allowed 
in  the  yards.  Both  are  correct.  If  the 
wind  is  in  such  a  direction  that  no 
draughts  come  down  on  the  chicks,  and  no 
warmth  in  the  house  is  carried  away,  it  is 
well  enough  to  ventilate,  but  when  venti- 
lation brings  cold  draughts,  (especially  on 
damp  days)  the  chicks  will  take  cold. 
And  as  a  cold  shows  its  effects  nearly  al- 
ways on  the  bowels,  the  cause  is  attributed 
to  the  food,  when  the  real  cause  is  that  the 
chicks  have  been  chilled.  It  is  difficult  to 
convince  most  persons  that  as  the  chicks 
are  always  close  to  the  floor  they  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 

IT   IS  HEAT    THAT  HATCHES. 

Winter  is  a  season  when  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  all  animals  seek  warmth.  Chicks 
arc  not  intended  by  nature  to  be  hatched 
during  a  cold  season.  The  very  fact  that 
a  chick  is  hatched  at  a  temperature  of  103 
degrees  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  cannot 
endure  the  cold.  To  keep  the  brooder  at 
ninety  degrees   (the  proper  temperature), 


and  compel  the  chicks  to  emerge  into  a 
cold  room,  is  too  great  a  change. 

THEY  LOVE  THE  LIGHT. 

A  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the 
chicks  will  not  stay  in  a  dark  location. 
Adult  fowls  detest  a  dark  poultry  house, 
and  will  brave  the  storms  outside  rath.v 
than  remain  in  a  gloomy  and  dark  place. 
The  chick  is  of  the  same  inclination. 
When  it  leaves  the  brooder  (which  is  dark) 
and  comes  into  the  light,  it  only  returns 
to  the  brooder  wh^n  compelled  to,  and  it 
may  then  have  been  chilled  severely.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  have  the  brooder  in  a 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not 
lower  than  sixty  degrees. 

CITY  BRED  CHICKS. 

We  once  placed  six  brooders  in  a  room 
20x20  feet,  with  a  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  The  room  was  kept  at  an  even 
temperature,  and  it  was  in  a  building  on 
Randolph  street,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  month  was  February.  There  were 
400  little  chicks  in  the  room,  each  brooder 
containing  about  seventy  chicks.  The 
windows  were  raised  five  minutes  in  the 
morning,  and  again  about  sundown,  when 
the  stove  was  fixed  for  the  night.  The 
brooders  had  lamps,  but  they  were  turned 
down  low.  Out  of  that  lot  of  chicks  we 
lost  only  twenty-eight.  They  remained  in 
the  room  until  they  were  six  weeks  old 
when  they  were  transferred  to  a  farm  near 
Elgin.  The  result  convinced  us  that  a 
warm  and  comfortable  room  was  of  great 
importance. 

Exercise  should  be  provided  for.  The 
floor  in  the  case  above  mentioned  was  kept 
covered  with  straw,  cut  to  half-inch 
lengths,  in  which  millet  seed  was  scattered. 
The  floor  being  of  boards  the  chicks  were 
always  dry.  They  scratched  for  the  seed, 
were  busy,  and  grew  very  rapidly,  no  leg 
weakness  appearing  among  them.  They 
were  given  anything  they  would  eat,  and 
were  fed  four  times  a  day,  the  principle 
substance  given  being  corn  meal,  bran, 
sifted  ground  oats  and  ground  meat, 
scalded.  Wheat  and  cracked  corn  were 
added  as  soon  as  they  could  eat  it.  The 
most  important  point  was  never  to  allow 
a  chick  to  get  wet.  Water  was  given  in  a 
vessel  that  only  permitted  the  dipping  of 
their  beaks  into  the  water.  Green  food 
was  given  sometimes,  but  it  was  too  ex- 
pensive in  Winter. 

THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  EGGS, 

The  principal  loss  with  breeders  is  in 
hatching,  not  that  the  incubators  are  at 
fault,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting fertile  eggs.  There  may  be  '"more 
blanks  than  prizes."  When  one  must  buy 
four  eggs,  each  costing  three  cents,  the 
first  cost  of  producing  a  chick  may  be 
more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  food  re- 
quired to  carry  it  to  a  marketable  age.  It 
is  on  the  super-abundance  of  worthless 
eggs  that  all  the  hopes  are  shattered.  The 
hatching  of  chicks  in  mid-winter,  either 
by  hens  or  by  incubators,  is  something 
that  keeps  the  operator  in  doubt,  until  the 
hatch  is  over,  whether  he  will  have  the 
egg  drawer '•  alive "  with  chicks  or  have 
to  carry  out  the  eggs  in  large  baskets  to  be 
buried. 

THE  OLD  HEN'S  WAY, 

After  the  season  opens  warmer  the 
chicks  can  be  raised  more  economically 
with  the  use  of  hens  than  with  incubation. 
Nearly  one-half  the  chicks  hatched  by 
hens  are  annually  lost,  because  too  much 
is  expected  of  the  hens.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  great  loss,  and  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  raising  chicks  may,  with  care, 
be  avoided. 

START  WITH   STRONG  STOCK. 

The  eggs  used  in  hatching  out  chicks 
should  be  from  hens  that  are  active  and 
vigorous.  Hardiness  is  the  prime  factor 
in  the  matter,  and  a  good  start  with  strong 
stock  leaves  half  the  battle  won.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  eggs  be  used 
from  inbred  stock,  or  from  hens  that  are 
subject  to  ailments,  as  constitutional  de- 
fects are  easily  transmitted.  To  prove 
this,  select  for  breeding  purposes  a  male 
that  is  healthy,  but  that  has  some  pecu- 
liarity, such  as  a  twisted  comb.  When  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  exhibit  their 
combs,  the  chances  are  that  every  chick 
will  have  a  twisted  comb.  Such  experi- 
ments with  the  male  have  been  made  often 
enough  to  fully  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  selecting  the  eggs  with  great  care. 

KEEP  WARM  AND  QUIET. 

A  chick  should  receive  no  food  for  thirty- 
six  hours  after  it  comes  from  the  egg.  As 
it  has  recently  absorbed  the  yolk  it  needs 
rest,  and  is  unprepared  to  digest  food. 
This  is  very  important.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  with  a  brood  is  to  place  the  hen  in 
a  box  where  she  can  keep  the  chicks  warm 
and  quiet.  Coming  as  they  do  from  a 
temperature  of  103  degrees  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  sudden  exposure  of  a  lower  tem- 


perature, which  feeding  would  involve. 
Rest  and  warmth  are  more  important  the 
first  day  than  food. 

MUCH  MINERAL  MATTER. 

A  young  chick  requires  focd  rich  in 
mineral  matter.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
:  i.icc  lime  is  an  important  element  in  the 
formation  cf  bones  and  feathers,  it  should 
be  supplied,  net  of  course  in  its  crude  con- 
dition, but  by  using  such  foods  as  have  it 
in  solution.  Hence,  cornmeal  alone  is 
not  a  suitable  food,  as  it  is  deficient  in 
lime,  but  used  with  other  foods  it  serves  a 
purpose  in  supplying  warmth.  A  varied 
food,  such  as  cornmeal,  (scalded  or  cooked) 
millet  seed,  cracked  wheat,  fresh  milk, 
clover  hay  leaves  and  finely  cut  fresh  bones 
and  meat,  will  enable  them  to  grow  rapidly. 
FEED  FOR  FEATHERS. 

Young  chicks  will  sometimes  thrive  well 
until  they  are  about  tea  days  or  two  weeks 
old  and  then  cease  growing,  become  weak 
in  the  legs  and  gradually  droop,  finally 
dying,  'i  his  may  be  due  to  several  causes. 
One  is  the  great  drain  upon  the  system 
while  the  chicks  are  featherinr.  This  is 
more  noticeable  among  Leghorns  and  other 
rapid-growing  breeds,  as  compared  with 
Brahmas,  which  feather  slowly.  This 
rapid  production  of  feathers  demands 
feeding  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  on 
such  foods  as  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
mineral  matter,  such  as  milk,  meat,  and 
bones.  The  chicks  that  feather  slowly 
seldom  droop  from  this  cause.  Another 
cause  of  loss  is  the  large  head  lice,  and  still 
another  is  lack  of  warmth  during  cold, 
damp  weather,  the  chicks  being  too  large 
to  find  shelter  under  the  hen. 

GUARD  AGAINST  GAPES. 

Keep  chicks  on  clean  ground  and  they 
will  escape  gapes.  Gapes  seldom  appear 
on  new  locations.  It  is  on  the  old  farms, 
on  ground  that  has  been  occupied  for 
years  by  poultry,  that  gapes  destroy  so 
many  chicks.  As  a  precaution  scatter 
air-slacked  lime  freely  over  the  ground, 
dig  or  spade  the  surface  and  lime  the 
ground  again.  If  a  gill  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine be  thoroughly  mixed  with  each 
peck  of  lime  it  will  be  an  advantage.  By 
so  doing  the  gapes  maybe  prevented.  If 
lice  are  suspected,  examine  the  hen  first,  as 
all  lice  on  the  chicks  come  from  the  hen. 
If  lice  are  found,  dust  the  hen  and  chicks 
well  with  fresh  Dalmatian  insect  powder, 
holding  them  head  downward,  so  as  to  get 
it  well  into  the  feathers,  and  rub  a  few 
drops  of  melted  lard  well  into  the  skin  of 
the  heads  and  necks.  Of  course  their 
quarters  must  be  cleaned  of  lice  also. 
This  may  be  done  by  sponging  the  boxes 
well  with  coal  oil,  touching  a  lighted 
match  to  it,  and  allowing  the  fire  to  run 
over  the  boxes,  both  inside  and  outside. 
Then  dust  the  boxes  well  with  insect  pow- 
der and  examine  them  frequently. 

After  the  chicks  are  feathered  they  will 
be  hardy,  and  may  be  fed  anything  that 
they  will  eat.  In  fact,  there  are  no  secrets 
of  feeding.  All  that  is  required  is  to  give 
a  variety  of  food.  If  the  chicks  are  on  a 
range  they  will  not  need  much  assistance. 
Even  if  they  should  become  weak  in  the 
legs,  if  they  still  have  good  appetites,  and 
do  not  droop,  it  only  indicates  rapid 
growth,  and  the  chicks  will  gain  very  fast. 
The  most  important  matter,  then,  is  to  pre- 
vent lice.  When  the  early  hatches  thrive, 
and  the  chicks  of  later  hatches  do  not  seem 
to  grow,  the  cause  is  always  due  to  lice. 

LEGS   AND  LICE. 

Never  prevent  a  hen  from  sitting.  That 
is — never  break  her  up.  She  will  lay 
more  eggs  in  a  year  by  being  allowed 
to  hatch  a  brood  or  two  than  by  break- 
ing her  up,  as  she  loses  more  time 
by  the  breaking  process.  Give  her  a 
clutch  of  eggs,  let  her  hatch  the  chicks, 
give  them  to  some  hen  just  coming  off 
with  a  brood,  and  then  break  her.  The 
hen  will  then  be  in  proper  condition  for 
laying,  by  reason  of  having  remained  on 
the  nest  three  weeks. 

TEST  AND  SAVE  TIME. 

Always  aim  to  set  two  or  three  hens  at 
the  same  time,  and  test  the  eggs  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  infertile  eggs  may  then  be 
removed  from  the  nests,  and  the  fertile  ones 
remaining  may  be  given  to  fewer  hens,  and 
the  liberated  hens  may  be  started  again 
with  other  sitters.  When  the  next  testing 
is  made  these  hens  should  be  broken  up 
and  the  newer  sitters  finish  the  hatches. 
Do  not  waste  time  and  feed  by  allowing 
one  hen  to  carry  only  a  few  chicks.  Such 
a  course  may  answer  for  winter,  but  in 
spring  and  summer  "double  up"'  the 
broods,  so  as  to  have  the  extra  hens  as 
layers.  No  hen  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
with  her  chicks  in  summer  after  they 
feather.  Separate  them,  as  the  chicks  can 
well  care  for  themselves,  and  the  hen  will 
soon  begin  to  lay,  and  lay  regularly. 

THE  DUCK  COMES  FORWARD. 

It  is  important  that  ducks  receive  extra 


care  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  as 
the  profit  from  ducklings  largely  depends 
on  the  time  of  hatching.  February  is  the 
momh  when  ducks  begin  to  lay  steadily, 
but  they  will  sometimes  begin  in  January. 
The  point  to  observe  is  that  the  sooner 
they  can  be  induced  to  lay  the  better  will 
be  the  chances  of  getting  into  market 
when  the  prices  are  highest. 

MARKET  IN  MAY. 

The  "boom"  in  ducklings,  that  is  when 
prices  are  highest,  is  in  May  and  June. 
They  then  bring  as  much  as  thirty  and 
thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  which  gives  a 
live-pound  duckling  quite  a  value,  but  the 
high  figures  last  but  a  week  or  two,  a  daily 
decline  carrying  them  down  to  twenty 
cents.  The  month  of  May  is  the  best,  and 
to  make  ducklings  pay  the  "boom" 
month  must  be  kept  in  view.  A  duck- 
ling requires  ten  weeks  to  reach  live 
pounds,  and  must  be  pushed  from  the 
start  to  make  this  "  weight  record."  Four 
weeks  must  be  allowed  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  eggs.  This  fourteen  weeks  must 
come  before  May,  hence  get  the  ducks  to 
lay  as  soon  as  possible,  or  you  will  have 
to  get  them  into  market  in  June,  when 
prices  have  commenced  to  drop. 

A  LAYING  DUCK'S  DIET. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  May  I  is 
only  eighteen  weeks,  and  as  the  ducks  must 
lay  enough  eggs  for  hatching,  a  little  time 
will  be  lost  in  that  direction.  Then  the 
ducks  may  have  to  be  dieted  to  get  them 
into  proper  condition,  as  many  make  the 
mistake  of  feeding  them  too  much  grain, 
thus  having  them  too  fat.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  feed 
them  only  once  a  day  for  a  week,  late  in 
the  evening,  on  some  bulky  food,  such  as 
cooked  turnips,  with  a  small  allowance  of 
bran.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  supplied, 
however,  and  skimmed  milk  may  be  freely 
given.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  ducks 
should  be  fed  on  cooked  turnips,  with  more 
bran,  and  some  kind  of  animal  food,  such 
as  ground  meat  or  fresh  meat  from  the 
butcher.  This  may  be  given  twice  a  day, 
but  if  they  begin  to  lay,  feed  them  three 
times  a  day.  It  is  best  to  endeavor  to 
separate  the  layers  from  the  non-iayers 
until  all  are  laying  regularly.  Always  mix 
their  soft  food  with  skimmed  milk,  if  it  is 
plentiful,  and  use  ground  oats,  bran,  or 
chop  in  preference  to  corn  or  cornmeal,  in 
order  to  avoid  making  them  too  fat. 

THE  BEST  BREED. 

The  best  breed  is  the  Pekins,  as  they  will 
thrive  without  ponds,  but  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  drinking  water  in  troughs.  The 
duck  house  must  have  a  board  floor,  and  be 
always  well  littered  with  hay  or  straw,  as 
the  duck  will  only  thrive  when  its  quarters 
are  dry;  and  as  they  are  liable  to  frosted 
feet,  they  aresubject  to  lameness  if  not  kept 
on  a  dry  floor.  The  duck  lays  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  will  make  its  own  nest 
in  the  litter.  The  eggs  should  be  collected 
as  soon  as  the  ducks  come  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  but  where  they  will  not  become  fro- 
zen. To  insure  fertile  eggs  there  should 
be  one  drake  with  each  five  females,  and  if 
the  flock  is  as  large  as  twenty-six  (which  is 
sufficient),  it  is  better  to  have  six  drakes  to 
twenty  ducks,  as  it  often  happens  that  some 
of  the  drakes  are  impotent. 

EARLY  EGGS  FOR  INCUBATORS. 

When  the  duck  starts  to  laying  she  means 
business,  and  misses  but  very  few  days.  It 
does  not  require  more  than  a  week  to  secure 
quite  a  number  from  a  flock,  but  as  the 
ducklings  are  hatched  in  incubators  as 
many  as  a  thousand  eggs  may  be  required 
at  one  time.  For  this  reason  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  ducks  to  provide 
as  many  eggs  as  possible  early  in  the  year, 
as  delav  cannot  be  allowed  with  the  incuba- 
tors. But  for  the  use  of  incubators  young 
ducks  could  not  be  hatched  out  early  at 
all,  as  the  ducks  seldom  set  before  spring. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  THE  DUCKLINGS. 

The  young  ducks  are  raised  in  brooders, 
and  grow  very  rapidly.  The  losses  are' 
slight  compared  with  that  with  chicks,  as 
they  are  subject  to  fewer  diseases.  They 
are  fed  on  soft  food,  such  as  cooked  turnips, 
potatoes  or  carrots,  thickened  with  ground 
oats  and  bran.  This  is  given  five  times  a 
day.  Their  diti  may  be  varind  with  any- 
thing they  will  eat;  but  some  animal  food 
must  be  given.  The  commercial  ground 
meat,  which  contains  a  proportion  of  bone, 
is  excellent,  but  refuse  fresh  meat,  lights, 
liver,  etc.,  is  preferable.  Clover  hay,  cut 
very  fine,  and  scalded,  Is  always  an  accept- 
able article  to  both  ducklings  and  adults; 
and  cabbage,  or  any  other  green  food,  will 
prove  beneficial.  The  object  should  be  to 
keep  them  growing  from  the  start.  They 
must  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  kept 
warm  at  night.  They  should  never  be  fed 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
as  lack  of  this  may  cause  an  occasional 
death  by  suffocation.    The  constant  rush 
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fur  the  water  trough  is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  the  food  off  thrir  bills  than 
for  drink,  an  1  this  privilege  must  always 
be  afforded  them. 

a  r.wic  in  t:ie  pen. 

Though  the  Pekin  duck  is  an  excellent 
layer,  and  grows  rapidly  when  young,  it 
has  one  serious  fault,  which  is  its  excita- 
bility. The  slightest  noise  may  cause  a 
panic  at  midnight,  or  at  any  time,  and 
with  several  hundred  together  they  can 
alarm  a  whole  community.  When  alarmed 
or  excited  they  rush  pell-mell  over  each 
other,  from  one  end  of  their  house  or 
yard  to  the  other;  nor  will  they  cease  until 
exhausted,  unless  a  lantern  or  other  light 
is  furnished  thorn,  when  they  will  quiet 
down.  When  a  "panic"  takes  place  it 
means  the  loss  <<f  a  large  amount  of  fat 
duck  meat,  which  dissipated  by  the  ex- 
ercise, and  more  food  will  be  required  to 
put  on  the  flesh  again.  Wh;n  a  panic  oc- 
curs get  to  the  flock  at  once  and  put  up 
lights,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the 
night  it  may  be. 

Kicking  out  the  tins. 

The  ducklings  may  lie  allowed  in  the 
yards  as  soon  as  they  feather,  and  even 
very  young  ones  may  go  out  on  warm, 
clear  days.  They  are  sent  to  market 
"dressed,"  truly  express  it,  "undressed," 
for  they  must  be  dry  picked  and  all  the  pin 
feathers  removed.  In  all  other  respects 
they  are  treated  the  same  way  as  broilers. 
No  one  who  has  ever  dressed  a  duck  will 
worry  for  a  repetition  of  the  job,  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  feather*  are  on  a 
duck  until  he  attempts  to  get  them  off. 
With  ducklings  it  is  even  more  difficult, 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  pin  feath- 
ers. After  a  duck  is  supposed  to  be  picked 
clean  it  may  be  picked  over  again  half  a 
dozen  times,  for  they  will  have  a  fuzzy 
appearance.  The  dressing  of  the  duck- 
lings is  the  disagreeable  portion  of  the 
business;  but  if  you  get  your  ducks  laying 
early,  an  1  manag;  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber in  market  for  the  high  prices,  you  will 
b::  amply  rewarded  for  all  your  trouble. 
 •  

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  INCUBATION. 

The  time  when  incubators  should  supei- 
cede  hens  has  come,  though  there  have 
been  many  predictions  to  the  contrary. 
The  old  fashii  n  r.k  w  methods  are  being 
discarded.  Chicks  are  now  hatched  bv 
wholesale,  and  in  this  connection  we  give 
some  excellent  remarks  from  Frank  Sau- 
mcnig's  catalogue,  which  are  worthy  of 
attention : 

••You  ask.  'Cannot  this  enterprise  be 
carrid  on  without  incubators  and  brooders, 
thus  saving  to  the  chicken  farmer  that  ex- 
pense?' We  answer  No,  because  the  same 
arguments  would  hold  equally  good  with 
the  farmer  who  preferred  not  to  purchase 
reapers  and  mowers  and  improved  methods 
of  farming  by  machinery.  As  well  attempt 
to  make  garments  by  hand  or  to  make 
b  utter  by  the  old  fashioned  churn.  But 
nS  hat  objection  may  be  urged  from  experi- 
ence against  the  setting  hens?  First,  they 
will  not  set  when  wanted  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. That  alone  is  fatal  to  the  enterprise 
of  early  chicken  raising.  Then  you  can- 
not set  many  hens  in  one  building,  because 
there  is  no  female  more  jealous  of  another 
than  a  broody  hen;  and  so  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  peace  among  them  only  by  keep- 
them  apart.  This  is  not  possible  on  a 
iarge  scale,  and  so  that  also  bars  the  rais- 
ing of  chickens  by  setting  hens.  But  to 
present  the  whole  truth  al>out  the  setting 
hen  system  please  to  observe  tha't  hens  of 
a  good  laying  stock  will  not  carry  or  care 
for  their  chickens  longer  than  four  or  six 
weeks,  when  they  begin  once  more  to  sing 
and  seek  their  nests  and  soon  begin  to  lay, 
and  then  leave  the  chicks.  At  this  age  the 
chicks  are  not  fledged,  and  as  you  are 
hatching  early  in  the  season  to  get  the  big 
prices  paid  for  early  broilers,  the  weather  is 
crisp  and  cold  and  your  chicks  get  chilled 
and  die  of  the  many  forms  of  indigestion  or 
freeze  to  death  direct.  So  this  again  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  raise  market  chickens 
by  the  hens.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prosecute  a  system  of  poul- 
try culture  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
time,  and  cash,  and  care  that  this  or  any- 
other  business  requires  if  hens  arc  relied 
upon  to  perform  any  other  part  than  the 
furnishing  of  eggs.  Everything  to  succeed 
must  be  well  organized.  The  hen  cannot 
perform  two  parts  much  less  can  she  per- 
form three.  She  cannot  lay  eggs  in  great 
numbers,  set  three  weeks  and  carry  her 
brood  ten  weeks  and  yet  be  very  product- 
ive to  the  poultryman.  During  these  three 
months,  under  the  old  hen  system  of  hatch- 
ing and  brooding,  the  most  that  she  could 
possibly  yield  would  be  about  ten  chicks 
per  average  during  three  months  or  longer. 
Under  the  other  system,  where  labor  is 
allotted  and  the  two  parts  that  tax  her 


powers  most,  (that  i?  hatching  and  brood- 
ing), are  assigned  to  the  machine.  She  may 
be  made  to  furnish  eighty  eggs,  and  so  con- 
tribute fully  fifty  chickens  during  the  same 
period  of  three  months,  wherein  before  she 
furnished  ten  at  ihs  very  most,  and  more 
likely  five  or  six.  Thus,  by  using  the  ma- 
chine for  hatching  and  brooding  or  bring- 
ing up  the  chicks,  you  keep  the  hen  busy 
laying  and  sc  gel  the  greatest  profit  out  of 
your  stock." 

Referring  to  eggs,  and  the  failure;  aris- 
ing therefrom,  the  following  excellent  ad- 
vice is  given: 

'•Let  us  say  to  you,  confidentially,  don't 
depend  on  anybody  to  furnish  you  eggs, 
for  tl  en  you  will  be  sure  to  be  disappointed 
and  not  get  your  eggs  when  you  want 
them.  This  question  of  eggs  of  proper 
quantity  and  quality,  and  the  right  kind  and 
at  the  right  time  involves  almost  everything 
in  hatching  and  raising  chickens,  and  that 
is  just  what  a  person  must  know  who  ex- 
pects to  succeed,  and  to  fully  acquaint  our 
patrons  with  this  subject  is  why  we  are 
furnishing  you  this  catalogue.'' 

The  best  breed  for  broilers  is  mentioned, 
and  the  reasons  therefore,  which  are  pre- 
sented as  containing  some  excellent  hints. 

"You  want  chicks  that  mature  quickly 
and  that  have  clean,  yellow  legs  and  skin, 
a  id  that  are  from  large,  vigorous  birds  and 
th  l  weigh  as  much  as  possible  at  ninety 
dayj  old.  In  other  words,  you  want  chicks 
that  you  can  get  off  your  hands  to  market 
just  as  soon  as  possible,  because  you 
want  to  save  feed  and  to  secure  room.  This 
is  self-evident  to  you,  but  what  stock 
should  you  select?  We  answer,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  to  select  large.  Lie  ht  Brahma 
pullets  between  nine  and  eighteen  months 
old,  with  as  little  leg  feathering  as  possi- 
ble, and  mate  these  with  a  large,  vigorous 
Plymou'h  Rock  male  bird  of  about  the 
same  age.  This  will  afford  the  best  blood 
passible — it  will  give  you  a  cross,  it  will 
give  you  the  Plymouth  Rock  color,  it  will 
give  you  yellow  legs  and  beaks  and 
scarcely  any,  and  possibly  no  leg  feathers, 
and  it  will  give  you  the  largest  chicks  that 
can  be  procured  by  any  cross  and  the 
healthiest.  Now,  that  is  just  what  you 
want.  Secondly,  you  can  do  just  about  as 
well  by  selecting  the  largest-sized  Plymouth 
Rock  stock  pure,  there  is  no  better  nor 
bigger  chicks  at  three  months  old  than  the 
largest-sized  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  they 
are  pure  yellow  in  skin,  legs  and  beak. 
Again,  there  are  few,  if  any,  fowls  that 
can  equal  either  of  these  varieties  for  laying 
large  fine  eggs  in  great  numbers.  Again, 
the  Indian  Game  Cock  bred  to  the  Brahma 
or  Plymouth  Rock  females  would  furnish  a 
solid,  sweet  and  elegant  broiler,  which  for 
delicious  flavor  or  flesh,  and  for  vigor  and 
certain  fertility  of  eggs  would  be  a  most 
excellent  choice." 

How  many  hens  should  one  keep  in 
order  to  supply  eggs  for  incubators,  is  a 
question  discussed,  and  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing relates: 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  how  many 
hens  should  be  kept  to  insure  a  respectable 
business  on  a  farm  in  connection  with 
small  fruit  and  limited  farming?  We  ans- 
wer, fifty;  select  young  hens,  one  year  old; 
if  well  managed,  they  will  yield  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  eggs  per  day,  certainly 
from  December  until  June.  This  would  be 
about  245  fresh  eggs  per  week,  and  these 
should  be  placed  in  incubators  every  we:*k. 
This  would  insure,  we  think  at  least  175 
chicks,  barring  all  possible  accident,  per 
week  after  the  first  hatch.  This  would  com- 
pel you  to  keep  on  hands  constantly  about 
2,000  young  chicks,  supposing  you  sold 
them  at  three  months  old.  thus  175  per 
week  for  twelve  weeks  would  be  2,100,  less 
the  175  you  would  market  the  twelfth  week; 
and  thereafter  you  would  market  each  week 
the  same  number  that  you  hatched,  namely 
175.  If  this  were  continued  for  say,  six 
months,  from  December  to  June,  you 
would  have  marketed  4,200  chicks  for 
which  you  should  average  thirty-five  cents 
each,  or  $1,470  for  six  montd's  businese. 
The  cost  of  raising  these  chicks,  including 
the  entire  cost  of  keeping  the  parent  stock, 
and  machinery  and  everything  would  not 
be  one-half,  but  in  that  event,  there  would 
be  a  net  profit,  over  all  expense,  of  over 
$700.  Of  course  the;e  figures,  or  those  to 
follow,  are  not  arbitrary,  good  manage- 
ment and  good  market,  will  change  them 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  We  think 
we  have  estimated  everything  so  far  on  the 
side  of  safety.  Let  us  remark  to  the  far- 
mer that  inasmuch  as  you  have  plenty  of 
room  and  range,  you  can  carry  chicken 
raising  on  to  a  splendid  advantage  during 
the  entire  year.  From  June  onward  until 
Oc  tober,  your  hens  will  not  lay  so  well,  but 
they  will  yield,  nevertheless,  a  great  many 
eggs.  Now,  these  can  be  hatched,  and  dur- 
ing the  hot  '-.-eather  require  but  little  care 


and  so  get  well  started  by  winter.  All  that 
are  cockerels  can  be  caponized  and  kept 
well  fed  until  they  are  six  or  seven  months 
old,  and  then  fattened  and  made  to  weigh 
from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds.  These  cas- 
trated birds  marketed  in  Chicago  or  any- 
where that  a  market  has  previously  been 
arranged,  will  always  bring  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirly  cents  per  pound.  They  are 
the  finest  flavored  and  best  meat  on  earth. 
Wherever  you  once  sell  a  fine  capon  you 
ever  after  have  a  customer.  A  large  line 
capon  will  readily  bring  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
just  as  an  excellent  quality  of  butter,  or  as 
large,  fresh  eggs  bring  enormous  prices  at 
certain  periods  of  scarcity.'' 

We  present  the  above  because  it  replies 
to  many  inquiries  we  receive,  and  explains 
many  important  points  which  are  very  in- 
teresting to  those  about  to  embark  in  the 
wholesale  branch  of  poultry  industry. 

YARMOUTH  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annua'  exhibition  of  the  Yar- 
mouth, Maine,  Poultry  Association  was  the 
largest  and  most  successful  one.  Notwith- 
standing the  weather  was  very  bad  every 
day,  the  show  was  a  success.  There  were 
f>45  birds  in  the  hall,  nearly  100  more  than 
last  year,  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  hall  to 
its  utmost,  necessitating  an  upper  or  second 
tier  of  coops  in  every  row.  Mr.  N.  A.  Knapp, 
one  of  the  judges  engaged,  received  a  tele- 
gram calling  him  home  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, and  Mr.  W.  B.  Atherton  judged  the 
whole  exhibit,  finishing  at  noon  of  the  last 
day.  Mr.  Atherton,  by  his  careful  and 
painstaking  labor,  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  every  exhibitor,  not  one  person 
finding  any  fault  with  his  decisions.  The 
management  were  so  well  pleased  with  his 
work  that  they  engaged  him  to  judge,  or 
rather,  to  help  judge  the  next  exhibition. 
It  was  a  hard  task  to  put  upon  one  man, 
but  the  association  could  not  get  a  man  suit- 
able to  assist,  and  Mr.  Atherton  volun- 
teered to  do  his  best  with  the  whole  exhibit, 
and  that  he  did  it  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned is  a  very  high  compliment  to  the 
judge's  ability.  Nearly  $500  were  paid  out 
in  premiums,  and  much  satisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  promptness  with  which 
they  were  paid.  This  association  guaran- 
tees all  premiums,  both  society  and  specials, 
and  collects  the  special  premiums  ready  for 
immediate  delivery  at  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition. This  is  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  the  association,  but  is  appreciated 
by  the  exhibitors,  who  are  thereby  saved  all 
expense  and  trouble  in  getting  premiums 
after  they  are  won. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Society,  held  at  the  Whitcomb 
House,  Rochester.  Feb.  26th,  1892,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  hold  a  grand  breed- 
ers exhibition,  beginning  Jan.  23d,  1893. 
and  lasting  five  days.  The  old-time  score 
card  judges  will  be  secured,  and  every  bird 
entered  will  be  scored.  The  entry  fee  will 
be  one  dollar,  and  the  premiums  four  dol- 
lars for  first,  three  dollars  for  second,  and 
one  dollar  for  third.  The  New  York  State 
Poultry  Society  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
and  they  will  start  in  to  hold  this  show  with  a 
guarantee  fund  of  $1,000.  They  are  in- 
corporated, and  premiums  will  be  paid  in 
full,  in  cash,  on  the  last  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Every  breeder  of  thoroughbred  fowls 
in  the  Stale,  who  is  not  already  a  member, 
should  join  this  society,  and  thus  receive 
part  of  the  reward,  which  the  society  will 
reap  from  holding  the  grandest  show  of 
1893.  and  demonstrating  that  the  score  card 
is  the  proper  way  to  judge  fowls.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at 
the  Whitecomb  House,  Rochester.  April  6th, 
1892;  and  every  breeder  in  the  State  is  in- 
vited to  be  present.  Each  poultry  society 
in  the  State  is  earnestly  requested  to  send  a 
delegate  to  this  meeting.  George  E.  Peer, 
of  Rochester,  is  president  of  the  society, 
and  chairman  of  the  local  board  of  ar- 
rangements, ana  I.  E.  Dawley.  of  Syra- 
cuse, is  the  secretary. 


YARMOUTH  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yarmouth 
(Maine)  Poultry  Association  it  was  voted 
to  have  the  next  show  Dec.  27th  to  30th, 
1892,  and  the  following  board  of  officers 
was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Chase.  Yarmouthville ;  Vice 
Presidents.  R.  Harding,  Yarmouthville; 
G.  A.  Leighton.  Yarmouth;  D.  H.  Bennett, 
Yarmouth  ;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Bucknam,  Jr., 
Yarmouth  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  B. 
True.  Yarmouthville  ;  Treasurer.  E.'  L. 
Ring,  Yarmouthville;  Directors,  J.  S.  Sea- 
bury.  Yarmouth ;C.  K.  Richards.  Falmouth; 
Samuel  Merrill.  Yarmouth;  A.  D.  Seabury, 
Yarmouth;  J.  H.  Banks.  Freeport ;  N.  D. 
Bucknam.  Yarmouth  ;  W.  B.  Allen,  Yar- 
mouth ;  Superintendent.  Ammi  D,  Seabury, 
Yarmouth. 


ROUP  AND  SPONGIA. 

A  gentleman  at  Saranac,  Mich.,  got  a 
sample  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
as  his  fowls  are  sick  he  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  few  of  my  fowls  are  sick.  I  think  it 
is  roup.  They  have  swelled  heads,  ruu  at 
nose  and  eyes,  and  go  blind.  1  saw  in  the 
sample  copy  you  sent  me  a  remedy  called 
Spongia.  Please  tell  me  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  at  what  cost. 

The  gentleman  writes  us  to  inform  him 
where  Spongia  can  be  had,  and  its  cost, 
yet  right  in  the  advertising  columns  the 
medicine  is  mentioned  as  being  for  sale  by 
several.  We  do  not  sell  any  kinds  of  goods 
nor  do  we  know  prices.  It  saves  time  to 
write  direct  to  parties  ha.\ing  articles  for 
sale.  We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  fowls, 
eggs,  incubators,  brooders,  or  of  anything 
sold,  nor  do  we  sell  anything  but  books. 
We  never  ask  others  about  their  business 
unless  we  desire  to  purchase.  We  do  not 
feel  competent  to  mention  which  is  the 
"  t/w  Acst"  of  anything,  as  we  may  be  mis- 
taken, If  the  gentleman  who  got  the  sam- 
ple copy  had  at  once  sent  for  back  num- 
bers he  would  find  that  he  had  a  whole  li- 
brary. We  thank  him  for  writing,  and  will 
say  here  that  this  is  intended  for  our  read- 
rsin  general,  an  1  nx  for  him  pirlicu- 
rely. 

First,  when  chicks  have  good  appetites, 
have  no  bowel  trouble  and  strive  to  get  to 
iheir  food  eagerly,  moving  on  their  knees, 
it  indicates  rapid  growth.  Such  chicks 
have  long  legs  usually,  the  cockerels,  be- 
ing mostly  affected,  and  they  will  soon 
stiffen  up  all  right  and  make  the  best 
chicks  in  the  lot,  but  at  times  the  pullets 
are  affected  also. 

Second,  when  chicks  stagger,  their  vents 
being  clogged,  their  feathers  being  rough, 
the  chicks  do  not  grow,  but  gradually  all 
weaken  and  die.  it  is  from  lack  of  heat  a 
night  in  the  brooder. 

Third,  when  they  appear  to  have  rheu- 
matism, eat,  but  are  not  lively. and  stagger 
at  times  being  well,  it  is  due  to  sulphur, 
which  is  given  in  some  of  the  condition 
powders.  Such  chicks  show  the  effects  of 
the  rheumatism  in  damp  weather  princi- 
pally. 

Fourth,  when  chicks  of  all  kinds  are 
lame,  have  no  bowel  trouble,  but  are  not 
lively,  the  floor  of  the  brooder  is  too  warm. 

Fifth,  when  they  feather  rapidly,  and  are 
weak,  they  want  plenty  of  heat,  and  plenty 
of  rich,  nourishing  food,  the  feathering  be- 
ing a  drain  on  them.  Meat,  milk  and  bone 
should  be  given. 

 •  

CALIFORNIA  LANGSHANS.-A  GROWL. 

Keesling.  according  to  the  Fanciers* 
Monthly,  got  beaten  on  both  cock  and  hen, 
on  Black  Langshans.  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
some  other  man  got  nil  the  prizes  on 
Whites.  As  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  and 
Keesling  live  in  the  same  town,  and  are 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  editor  felt  "  a  lit- 
tle riled."  andsohedid  his  best  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  judge,  (who  is  really 
one  of  the  best  and  most  honorable  judges 
in  this  country),  all  of  which  is  as  plain  as 
day  to  those  who  understand  the  case. 
Keesling  was  knocked  out  on  his  own 
stamping  ground,  and  the  best  thing  to  do 
about  it  is  to  swallow  the  pill  bravely.  It 
will  take  something  stronger  than  the 
Monthly's  defense  of  a  friend's  defeat  to 
induce  people  in  the  East  to  believe  the 
judge  named  would  fail  to  be  other  than 
fair  and  just.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  be 
beaten  by  one  who  does  not  claim  the 
earth. 

THE  SHOW  AT  CHESHIRE,  CT. 

The  second  annual  show  at  Cheshire,  Ct. , 
was  held  in  January,  and  although  the 
weather  was  not  good,  they  cleared  ex- 
penses.  There  were  thirty-five  exhibitors 
and  245  birds,  some  of  the  birds  being  ex- 
tra good,  one  Black  Minorca  pullet  scoring 
ninty-seven  points.  She  was  owned  by  the 
President.  Henry  Beadles.  The  Indian 
Games  exhibited  by  T.  D.  Munson,  were 
also  very  fine.  The  breeders  in  that  sec- 
tion are  taking  great  interest  in  poultry, 
each  aiming  to  outstrip  the  others,  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  their  second  annual  ex- 
hibition is  proof  alone  that  they  are  enthu- 
siastic, and  intend  to  be  up  at  the  top. 
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SPONGIA  AS  A  SPECIFIC  CURE  FOR  ROUP. 

DR.    J.     LAMOREAUX,    WHITEHALL,  MICH. 

You  will,  perhaps,  remember  my  send- 
ing to  you,  a  year  ago  last  fall,  for  in- 
structions on  how  to  construct  a  cheap  in- 
cubator. I  have  written  you  once  since, 
and  feel  impelled  to  write  again  at  this 
time,  and  express  my  regard  for  all  the 
pleasure  I  have  received  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  you  and  your  valuable  publica- 
tions. I  am  an  old  physician,  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  and  was  looking  for  some- 
thing to  pass  away  time,  as  I  am  not  able 
to  practice  medicine  very  much  now.  My 
wife,  (who  by  the  way  assists  me  greatly 
in  caring  for  our  chickens),  and  I  live 
alone;  our  children,  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter having  grown  up  and  married  and 
gone  for  themselves.  We  like  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  very  much,  as  well  as  all 
your  ideas,  plans  and  instructions  for  the 
care  and  raising  of  poultry.  We  have  a 
hundred  egg  hot  water  incubator,  and  it 
works  well.  We  would  not  exchange  it 
for  any  lamp  incubator.  We  also  have 
two  Dakin  brooders,  and  they  suit  us. 
We  raised  about  a  hundred  pullets  last 
season,  and  they  are  laying  well.  We 
have  a  Webster  and  Hannum  hand  bone 
cutter,  to  cut  bone  for  them,  and  we  like  it 
well.  We  have  four  coops  for  them,  with 
yards  attached,  so  they  are  separated  into 
flocks  of  twenty-five  each,  and  last  fall  I 
built  a  poultry  house  to  raise  early  young 
chickens  in.  I  built  it  after  your  plan, 
partly  in  the  ground.  It  is  16x40  feet, 
sixteen  feet  square  in  front,  to  keep  the 
incubator  and  brooders  in  and  to  work  in. 
Then  I  divided  the  rear,  16x24  feet,  into 
four  apartments,  each  6x16  feet,  for  the 
young  chickens  to  run  and  live  in.  I 
have  a  stove  in  the  front,  or  work  house, 
and  the  pipe  runs  through  the  chicken 
runs,  twenty-four  feet,  to  a  chimney  at  the 
rear,  enabling  me  to  keep  it  warm  in 
cold  weather,  and  we  are  raising  some 
early  chickens,  though  we  have  not  had 
the  best  of  success  as  yet,  as  we  have  none 
but  pullets'  eggs  to  set.  So  you  see  I  am 
taking  quite  an  interest  in  the  poultry 
business.  Last  fall  we  had  some  experi- 
ence with  roup,  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  a  few  hints  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  being  a  homoeo- 
path, may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  famous  "spongia"'  dispute.  But  first 
let  me  say,  that  the  cause  of  the  roup  in 
our  (lock  was  not  colds,  nor  draughts  of 
air,  for  our  coops  are  so  arranged  that  they 
could  get  no  draughts,  and  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance before  cold  weather  in  the  fall. 
But  I  think  it  was  produced  by  the  same 
eause  that  produce  diphtheria,  lagrippe, 
etc.,  in  the  human  family,  namely,  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  the  roup  symp- 
toms in  our  flock  mainly  being  a  canker- 
ous condition  of  the  throat  and  mouth, 
more  than  a  catarrhal  type,  as  is  probably 
more  often  the  case.  My  wife  being  the 
doctor  and  nurse  for  the  chickens,  and 
having  read  of  the  virtues  of  spongia  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  she  also  has 
Boericke  and  Tafels  "  Poultry  Doctor," 
when  the  disease  made  its  appearance  she 
went  to  using  spongia,  from  which  she  got 
no  very  good  results.  After  a  few  days  she 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
spongia  did  not  seem  to  do  much  good, 
and  upon  examination  I  discovered  that 
spongia  was  not  the  remedy  indicated  for 
the  form  of  roup  that  they  had,  namely,  a 
cankerous  condition  of  the  throat  and 
mouth,  and  I  advised  her  to  use  mercurius 
solubilis.  Third  attenuation,  in  powdered 
form,  and  belladonna-  third  dilution,  in 
liquid  form,  after  which  we  had  very  little 
trouble  to  cure  all  cases  in  a  few  days. 
Njw,  what  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  this, 
\.hcn  using  homoeopathic  remedies,  for 
cither  chickens  or  the  humans,  learn  to 
study  the  symptoms,  and  to  prescribe  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  not  from  the 
name  of  the  disease,  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  old,  or  allopathic  school  of  medicine. 
According  to  Boericke  &  Tafel.roup  has  a 
number  of  different  symptoms.  Some- 
times one  is  more  prominent  than  others; 
and  then  again,  in  another  case,  some 
other  of  the  many  symptoms  that  may 
prevail,  taking  the  lead.  So  one  time 
spongia  is  the  right  remedy  and  will  cure 
promptly,  and  again,  in  another  case, 
where  the  leading  symptoms  are  different, 
spongia  is  not  indicated,  and  will  do  very 
little  or  no  good.  But  if  a  person  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  law  of 
cure  of  homoeopathy,  he  will  be  able  to 
select  some  other  homoeopathic  remedy 
that  is  indicated,  which  will  cure  as  read- 
ily as  spongia  did  in  the  other.  And  thus. 
I  claim,  is  the  reason  of  ihe  dispute  about 
spongia  being  a  specific,  or  sure  cure  for 


roup,  the  parties  disputing  none  of  them 
appeared  to  fully  understand  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  hence,  as  in  all 
things  else,  in  this  world,  different  ones 
get  different  theories,  and  then  dispute 
about  what,  if  they  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  they  would  find  noth- 
ing to  dispute  about.  But  enough  of  this. 
I  have  already  spun  this  out  to  a  length 
that  will  weary  and  perhaps  disgust  you. 
But  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  long 
epistle  when  you  see  what  I,  being  a 
homoeopath  of  tlong  experience  and  study, 
must  have  thought  of  the  great  battle 
among  poultrymen  that  was  carried  on  for 
some  time  over  the  merits  of  spongia  as  a 
specific  for  the  cure  of  roup. 

SUGAR  RUN  POULTRY  ITEMS. 

BY  HOSTETTER  GREEN,  EDITOR  "  POULTRY 
ROUP  CURER. " 

Peanut  Sap,  who  lives  on  the  back- 
bone of  Sweet  Potato  Ridge,  is  a  good 
one.    He's  set  a  hen. 

Goldmine  De  Smythe  has  invested  ninety- 
five  cents  in  an  incubator,  which  the  inven- 
tor claims  will  hatch  out  near  300  per 
cent.,  or  two  chicks  and  one  duck  from 
every  store  egg.  Goldmine  knows  a  good 
thing  when  he  sees  it. 

Pomp  McDonald,  the  live,  energetic,  go- 
ahead-if-it-takes-all-the-down-off ,  proprie- 
tor of  Swamp  Angel's  duck  ranch,  is  in 
high  feathers.  His  eleven-year-old  son  re- 
cently found  a  duck's  nests.  Congratula- 
tions, Pomp. 

A  dog,  with  a  tin  can  tied  to  its  tail, 
came  mighty  near  frightening  Sledgeham- 
mer Klap's  sick  rooster  to  death  one  day 
last  week,  the  last,  but  not  least,  of  Sledge- 
hammer's large  and  extensive  flock  of  four- 
teen.   Accept  our  sympathy,  brother. 

Fourteen  poultry  judges  and  forty-three 
writers  on  "  How  to  set  a  hen,"  were  at 
Sampulkopy  Pigiron's  (editor  Barnyard 
Blizzard)  three  days  the  forepart  of  last 
moon,  trying  to  teach  Samp  the  best  time 
in  the  moon  to  set  a  hen,  and  how  to  dis- 
tinguish a  pullet  from  a  rooster.  Come 
again.  Samp's  deaf  ear  will  never  "  buck  " 
on  the  fraternity. 

Economy  Brag  has  the  make-up  for  a 
successful  poultryman.  His  poultry  sales 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  (whatever  that 
means),  ending  March  the  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  were  580  dressed 
and  twenty  live  chickens,  sixty-five  geese 
and  a  few  ducks.  The  fact  that  Ec.  had 
but  six  old  hsns,  afflicted  with  bumblefoot, 
and  a  lame  rooster,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above  statement.  Economy  is  no  year- 
lin'. 

Pumpkin  De  Smythe  (brother  to  Gold- 
mine) one  of  the  leading  writers  on  poul- 
try, is  in  Chicago  at  this  present  writing, 
looking  up  a  position  in  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  World's  Fair.  We  fear 
that  Pumpkin  will  never  crawl  out  on  dry 
land  in  this  vicinity  again. 

Master  Timothy  Hezekiah  Brag,  the 
twelve-year-old  son  of  Economy,  accident- 
ally fell  over  a  double-yelked  turkey  egg 
one  night  recently,  near  Sampulkopy  Pig- 
iron's  poultry  yards,  bruising  himself  up 
terribly,  so  that  he  had  to  lay  out  that 
night,  and  could  scarcely  walk  home  next 
morning.    Be  careful  Tim. 

Creamotarter  Swearemgim's  chickens 
are  having  the  cholera.  He  has  grubbed 
up  two  acres  of  May  apple  root  to  make 
tea  for  them.  The  malady  that  gets 
through  his  flock  of  fowls  successfully, 
will  not  feel  a  riotous  yearning  to  tackle 
another. 

Handmedown  Halfshell,  the  fancy  poul- 
try man  of  Higgins'  Holler,  has  made  an 
assignment.  The  recent  cold  snap  caught 
him  with  twenty-eight  choice  eggs  on  hand, 
the  product  of  his  entire  flock  of  300  thor- 
oughbreds, that  were  mostly  ruined,  frost- 
bitten, so  to  speak.  His  fourteen  children 
will  have  two  eggs  a  piece  next  Easter.  Its 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  However, 
Handy,  better  luck  next  time. 

Mylord  Butts  has  recently  imported  a 
trio  of  chickens  with  four  legs.  Mylord 
will  try  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  as  he  has 
a  contract  at  the  Tartown  soup  house. 
Mylord  is  a  sly  one. 

Pedigree  Fitz  traded  a  hound  pup  and 
two  calf  hides  to  Sampulkopy  Pigiron  for 
five  goose  eggs.  Sykes  Fitz,  Ped's  brother, 
who  lives  in  Sheepskin  Claim,  and  is  going 
to  start  a  goose  ranch,  will  raise  them  on 
the  shares.  Nothing  but  a  cyclone  can 
head  off  Pedigree. 

Winteronion  Mikfeeters  has  been  experi- 
menting on  poultry  to  some  extent.  His 
attempt  last  year  to  cross  White  Holland 
turkey  with  an  Emden  goose,  was  a  fail- 
ure, however,  as  much  so  as  his  attempt  to 
pay  off  a  five  thousand  dollar  mortgage  by 
selling  calamus  roots. 


Applebutter  Jones'  trios  of  fifty  dollar 
birds  starved  to  death  recently  while  he  was 
writing  up  "  How  I  feed  to  make  poultry 
pay,"  and  so  on.  Applebutter  is  a  No.  I 
good  fellow. 

Tee  Hee  Elviretta  Hurrikane,  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  daughter  of  Byjim- 
iny  Hurrikane,  late  proprietor  of  Magic 
Lantern  poultry  yards,  has  invested  ninety- 
five  cents  in  a  trio  of  imported  Indian 
games.  Tee  Hee  proposes  to  pay  off  the 
debts  by  Byjiminy,  viz.,  a  fifty-cent  mort- 
gage on  a  yaller  hound,  send  four  elder 
brothers  to  college  and  an  invalid  mother 
and  four  sisters  on  a  pleasure  trip  through 
Central  Siberia.  Tee  Hee  is  a  hustler,  and 
no  mistake.  Would  that  there  were  more 
like  her. 

Poultry  fanciers  would  do  well  to  call  on 
or  address  (enclosing  stamps)  Sumtotal 
Seebottom,  Tick  Ridge  Station,  as  he  has 
been  raising  birds  by  night,  and  has  on 
hand  a  nice  flock  of  Senegambians.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

Tally  one  more  for  Grasshopper  Bones. 
He  says  he  feeds  his  hens  entirely  on 
worms,  fresh  from  the  mint  as  it  were,  and 
gets  better  results,  that  is  bigger  eggs  and 
more  of  them.  His  wife's  buttermilk  jar 
furnishes  the  diet.    Who  knows  anything? 

A  FLORIDA  THOUSAND  HEN  FARM. 

A.  T.  STYLES,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Quite  a  long  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  a  call  for  a  description 
of  some  large  "  poultry  farm,  "expressing 
a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  snch. 
Without  claiming  to  have  anything  very 
"  immense,  "  the  poultry  establishment  at 
the  Oak  Bluff  Orange  Grove  commenced 
the  year  1891,  with  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  grown  fowls — all  Plymouth 
Rocks,  excepting  seventy-five  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks.  Since  that  time  between 
four  and  five  hundred  chicks  have  been 
hatched  out.  These  fowls  were  distributed 
over  a  twenty-five  acre  bearing  orange 
grove,  divided  up  into  between  forty  and 
fifty  large  yards,  by  fences  eight  feet  high. 
Each  yard  has  its  own  house,  nest  boxes, 
feed  boards  and  drinking  fountains.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1890  an  average  of  six  hun- 
dred hens  laid  over  six  thousand  and 
four  hundred  dozen  eggs,  which  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  twenty-four  and  seven- 
eights  cents  per  dozen.  Between  two  and 
three  thousand  chicks  were  hatched, 
several  hundred  broilers  were  sold,  (none 
less  than  fifty  cents  each),  and  about  a 
ton  of  capons  marketed,  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1891  over  one  thousand  dollars 
were  taken  for  eggs  alone,  from  an  average 
of  about  seven  hundred  hens  This  enter- 
prise was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  Oak  Bluff  Grove.  It  has 
accomplished  this  so  thoroughly  that 
what  six  years  ago  was  a  sickly  looking 
and  comparatively  unproductive  grove,  is 
now  pronounced,  by  those  competent  to 
judge,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  State; 
and  produced  this  season  nearly  five  thou- 
sand boxes  of  fruit,  with  every  indication 
of  a  largely  increased  yield  for  the  coming 
season.  This  experiment  proves  conclu- 
sively two  things:  First,  that  a  profitable 
poultry  business  can  be  carried  on  in  this 
locality.  Second:  That  any  number  of 
fowls  can  be  successfully  kept  on  the  same 
premises,  provided  they  are  divided  up  into 
small  flocks,  kept  in  seperate  yards  and 
each  yard  receives  the  proper  care  that 
would  be  given  to  one  yard  alone. 

[The  above  demonstrates  that  poultry 
assist  in  enriching  the  orchard,  and  that 
fowls  and  fruit  can  be  grown  on  the  same 
location. — Ed.] 

A  MACHINE  THAT  KILLS  LICE. 

W YN  FULLERTON,  ROCKER,  MONTANA. 

I  do  not  pick  up  a  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  but  what  I  notice  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  famous  white-washer,  and 
still  in  the  same  paper  I  can  see  inquiries, 
"  how  can  we  get  rid  of  lice  and  vermin, 
etc."  Now,  is  there  no  way  to  impress 
upon  those  engaged  in  poultry  raising,  the 
value  of  that  machine.  I  bought  one  a 
year  ago  and  it  is  certainly  all  they  claim 
it  to  be  and  more.  One  hundred  dollars 
would  not  buy  mine,  if  I  could  not  get 
another.  There  was  never  a  crack  in  a 
board  so  small  that  the  spray  from  the 
whitewasher  would  not  reach  the  end  of  it. 
I  could  no  more  do  without  it  than  without 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  latter  of  which 
is,  without  a  doubt,  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Possibly  I  might  "be  a  long  time- 
in  the  old  county  before  I  would  get  to  be 
judge,"  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  many 
who  are  watching  anxiously  each  month 
for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  journal  is  as 
well  appreciated  by  them  as  by  myself. 
If  the  bone  cutter  and  clover  cutter  is  as 
successful  as  the  whitewasher,  I  think  the 
three  machines  should  be  procured  by 
every  poultryman. 


WEIGHT  CLAUSE  AT  SHOWS. 

J,  ALWYN  BALL,  SUMMER VI LLE,  S.  C. 

I  have  intended  writing  you  some  time 
back  in  regard  to  the  weight  clause  in  cm- 
show  rooms.  Now,  Brother  Jacobs,  do 
you  think  it  right  for  a  breeder  to  exhibit 
his  birds  at  a  show  where  the  weight  clause 
is  waived?  This  has  been  practiced  for  two 
shows  past  by  an  association  calling  them- 
selves first-class,  in  our  State,  and  Georgia, 
and  yet  the  breeders  who  were  winners  at 
these  shows  advertise  their  stock  as  win- 
ners 1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  cockerels,  hens, 
pullets,  and  pens,  taking  particular  pains 
not  to  say  in  their  ads. ,  "  weight  clause  not 
considered."  I  have  seen  Leghorns  win 
at  these  shows  and  get  95  1-2  and  96  scores, 
when  if  they  were  exhibited  at  a  first-class 
show  would  be  disqualified.  This  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  should  receive  the 
united  condemnation  of  all  our  high-toned 
poultry  journals.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Judges  Asociation  adopt  a  resolution 
against  this;  saying  that  they  would  net 
judge  a  show  where  the  weight  clause  is 
not  in  vogue,  for  without  the  weight  clause 
our  •'  standard"  becomes  of  no  use,  in  my 
judgment.  It  opens  the  door  to  great 
wrong,  for  many  a  man  seeing  these  great 
scores  in  print,  thinks  "well  here  are  world 
beaters,"  and  is  beguiled  into  ordering 
eggs  and  fowls  from  birds,  as  I  said  before, 
which  would  stand  no  earthly  show  in  first 
class  competition.  I  write  this  with  no 
feeling,  except  as  against  a  wrong,  and  trust 
it  may  be  the  means  of  your  taking  up  the 
subject  through  your  first-class  paper. 

A  SURE  SHOT  FOR  LICE. 

JAMES  DEASON,  BURNSIDE,  ILL. 

As  I  have  lately  become  a  subscriber  to 
your  most  valuable  paper,  I  thought  I 
would  drop  a  few  lines  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, hoping  that  they  may  convey  some 
thought  in  regard  to  getting  rid  of  lice  in 
the  chicken  house. 

The  first  sign  of  lice  are  with  the  early 
setting  hens,  in  the  spring,  and,  when  the 
chicks  are  hatched  off,  they  show  the  signs 
of  lice  very  quickly,  and  lice  are  sudden  or 
certain  death  to  them  if  they  are  not  pro- 
tected. Now,  to  prevent  this,  the  nests 
should  be  movable,  so  you  can  take  them 
out  and  scald  them,  inside  and  out,  and 
after  this  is  done,  whitewash  them  inside 
and  out,  putting  a  few  drops  of  kerosene 
oil  to  each  bucket  of  whitewash  used. 
This  should  be  done  at  least  twice  a  month. 
Tobacco  is  very  good  to  place  in  the  nest, 
and  will  not  injure  the  hens  in  any  way. 
The  roosts  should  be  annointed  with  ken  - 
sene  oil  once  a  week,  which  prevents  lice 
crawling  on  the  chicks  at  night,  and  ale" 
prevents  scabby  legged  chickens,  if  used 
often  enough.  The  walls  should  be  white- 
washed once  a  week,  when  the  lice  are  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  the  droppings  should  be 
removed  at  least  twice  a  week.  Lice  often 
find  lodgment  in  the  droppings,  and  hence 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  droppings  after  they  arc 
removed.  The  best  thing  after  all  this  is 
done  is  to  obtain  a  powder  perfectly  harm- 
less called  Sure  Shot,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  powders  I  have  ever  tried, 
as  I  have  used  it,  and  am  using  it  at  the 
present  writing,  and  can  safely  recomend 
it  to  my  brother  fancier  to  do  what  it  is 
recomended  by  Mr.  Mortimer. 

HIGH  FLYERS  AND  HIGH  PROFIT. 

W.  D.  HILLS,  NORTH  BEND,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  reader  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  three  years.  I 
wonldlike  to  call  your  attenf'on  to  page 
180,  March  Poultry  Keeper,  "To  Cure 
High  Flyers"'and  to  page  182  "Four  Dollars 
Per  Hen."  First,  if  Brother  Hill,  and  all 
others  that  have  high  flyers,  would  sell  off 
their  high  flyers,  and  get  some  fowls 
like  the  Downy  Fowls,  that  cannot  fly  even 
over  a  fence  three  foot  high,  I  think  he 
would  find  it  a  great  deal  pleasanter,  and 
save  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 
Second,  as  to  "  four  dollars  per  hen," 
please  add  the  column  of  figures  and  in- 
stead of  a  total  of  $76.06,  you  will  find  it 
is  only  $46.69,  a  discrepancy  of  nearly 
$30.00  which  cuts  the  net  profit  down  to 
$12.46,  instead  of  a  profit,  as  stated,  of 
$41.84.  According  to  his  statement  of 
expenses,  that  would  make  for  this  dozen 
fowls,  (eleven  hens  and  one  rooster)  a  net 
profit  of  only  $1.02,  instead  of  four  dollars 
per  //en.  Suppose  now  that  Wm.  Pingree 
had  lived  in  Illinois,  where  he  would  have 
done  extra  well  if  he  got  an  average  of 
sixteen  and  a  half  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  instead  of  thirty-three  cents.  His 
account  would  have  been  over  $8.00  the 
wrong  way. 

[The  error  of  addition  may  have  been 
ours.  There  are  several  breeds  that  canni  t 
fly  over  a  low  fence,  such  as  Brahmas  and. 
Cochins. — En.] 
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LEGHORN  EGGS  THAT  HATCHED. 

WM.  A.  HENDEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  put  a  bale  of  clover  hay  in  one  corner 
of  my  yard,  and  the  hens  scratched  lively. 
Soon  after  I  began  to  get  eggs,  and  I  did 
get  them,  too,  for  out  of  thirteen  hens  (six 
of  which  were  pullets,)  two  sick  with  a  bad 
case  of  roup,  (this  is  my  only  drawback,) 
and  one  hen  with  a  brood  of  little  chicks, 
and  one  wanting  to  set,  which  really  leaves 
me  only  nine  laying  hens  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  month,  I  received  one  hundred 
and  ninty-eight  eggs  for  the  month  of 
February,  and  then  March  came  and  I  had 
four  hens  that  wanted  to  set,  but  I  got  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  eggs,  (all  of  the 
stock  that  I  had  was  a  mixture  that  we 
bought  from  the  farmers  and  hucksters, 
and  kept  what  we  thought  were  the  best, 
and  killed  the  others  off  for  the  table  while 
they  were  young.)  I  saw  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox's 
advertisement  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  sent  for  three  settings  of  his  eggs, 
Brown  Leghorns.  The  first  setting  he  sent 
me  had  sixteen  eggs,  and  I  put  them  under 
a  nice  big  hen,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  2 1st  day  I  went  out,  and  found  sixteen 
bright  little  chicks  (every  egg  hatched.) 
and  out  of  the  other  two  settings  I  got 
twenty-eight  out  of  thirty,  making  forty- 
four  chickens  out  of  a  possible  forty-six. 
I  think  that  pretty  good,  don't  you?  I 
hope  the  chickens  will  be  as  good  as  the 
eggs.  I  had  luck  with  them  (they  are 
now  three  weeks  old,)  and  have  not  lost 
one  as  yet,  and  they  look  as  spry  and 
healthy  as  can  be.  I  fed  according  to 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  like  the  feed  very 
well.  I  used  to  think  that  I  knew  some- 
thing about  chickens,  but  since  I  have  seen 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  knew  anything. 


HE  MAKES  TURKEYS  PAY. 

O.  C.  SPAULDING,  BURDETT,  NEW  YORK. 

As  I  have  raised  about  one  hundred 
turkeys  a  year,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  I  became  very  much  interested  in 
ihe  excellent  articles  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper. on  turkey  raising, 
especially  the  advice  given  by  R.  W.  Da- 
vison, as  he  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head 
in  my  case,  which  was,  that  after  selecting 
the  breed  that  you  wish  to  keep,  get  the 
very  best  you  can  afford  to  buy.  When  I 
first  commenced  raising  turkeys  I  let  four 
or  five  dollars  influence  me  into  buying 
second  class  breeding  stock.  In  about  a 
year  I  found  out  my  mistake, that  I  not  only 
had  second-class  stock,  but  had  to  take 
second-class  prices,  and  it  was  a  second- 
class  business  all  around,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  know  Mr.  Davison's  advice  is 
good,  the  very  best,  for*  that  matter,  if 
you  wish  to  make  the  raising  of  turkeys 
profitable.  And  there  is  another  branch 
of  the  business.  You  can  see  more  or  less 
in  almost  every  community  for  breeders, 
and  as  the  birds  will  range  from  three  to 
five  each,  if  you  have  good  pure  bred 
stock,  which,  as  you  see,  will  readily 
bring  up  the  balance  sheet.  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  hatching  turkeys  out  early,  the 
sooner  after  the  first  of  April  the  better, 
if  I  could  get  the  eggs,  but  I  can't  get 
them,  as  my  turkeys  do  not  begin  to  lay 
until  about  the  first  of  April.  My  reasons 
for  doing  so  is  that  the  early  hatched 
birds  are  larger,  more  attractive,  and  will 
bring  more  money,  than  if  hatched  in  June 
or  later.  I  had  forty  come  off  on  May 
7th,  1891,  and  were  sold  to  one  party, 
Jan.  1st,  1892,  and  the  males  weighed 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  and 
the  hens  fourteen  to  seventeen  pounds. 
Now,  could  I  have  grown  those  birds  to 
that  size  if  they  had  been  hatched  out  in 
June  or  July  ?  I  think  not,  and  as  I  raise 
about  one  hundred  every  year,  with  a  loss 
of  only  about  five  per  cent.  I  think  I  do 
very  well  for  a  farmer. 

THE  BROODER  BEAT  THE  HENS. 

J.  W.  LEES  LATMORE, 

I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  and  give  you 
my  experience  with  the  brooder  made  after 
the  plan  given  in  December  Keeper.  My 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  having  laid  quite  a 
number  of  eggs  I  concluded  to  hatch  some 
early  chickens,  and  secured  the  service  of  a 
couple  of  old  hens.  I  succeeded  in  hatch- 
ing out  twenty  young  chicks.  I  took  them 
as  soon  as  hatched  and  put  them  in  the 
brooder.  They  are  all  three  weeks  old,  and 
I  have  only  lost  one  chick  yet,  and  they  are 
as  lively  as  in  midsummer.  I  sold  a  party 
some  eggs  to  set,  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
tried  to  raise  his  chicks  with  the  old  hens, 
and  out  of  eighteen  chicks  he  had  only 
five  or  six,  at  last  report.  I  think  the  time 
is  about  past  to  raise  chickens  with  the  old 
hens  for  me.  I  had  a  hard  wrestle  with  the 
roup  among  my  chickens,  I  think,  caused 
by  putting  them  in  a  new  house  before 
it  was  quite  dry,  but  with  the  aid  of 
Spongia,  and  some  receipts  given  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  have  gotten  them  all 


over  it  without  losing  any,  and  they  are 
now  doing  well.  I  would  just  as  soon  try 
to  steer  a  boat  without  oars  as  be  in  the 
poultry  business  without  the  Keeper. 

RECORD  OF  A  SMALL  FLOCK. 

MAX  A.   GISELKE,  HIGHLAND   FALLS,   N.  Y. 

Eggs  and  chickens  produced  by  five 
barnyard  hens,  one  year,  Feb.  18th,  to 
April  1st,  145  eggs,  $3.15  ;  April,  ninety- 
six  eggs;  $2.10;  May,  thirty-seven  eggs, 
seventy-seven  cents ;  June,  forty-eight 
eggs,  $1.00  ;  July,  eighty-five  eggs,  §2.04; 
August,  ninety  eggs,  $2.25  ;  September, 
ninety-one  eggs,  $2.28  ;  October,  ninety- 
four  eggs,  $ 2.80  ;  November,  sixty-four 
eggs,  $1.86;  December,  sixty-three  eggs, 
$2.10;  January,  forty-ons  eggs,  $1.37; 
January  1st  to  February  17th.  thirty-five 
eggs,  $1.17;  total,  889  eggs,  $22.89. 
Chickens, —  August,  seven  chickens, $4.64  ; 
September,  eight  chickens,  $3.74  ;  October, 
seven  chickens,  $4.14;  November,  eight 
chickens,  $5.00 ;  December,  seven  chick- 
ens, $4.19;  January,  one  chicken,  ninety 
cents;  February,  ten  chickens,  $9-75; 
total.  $32.36.  Expenses, — Wire  netting, 
$4.31  ;  nest  eggs,  etc.,  sixty-two  cents  ;  cost 
of  chickens,  $3.50;  fodder  one  year,  $28.63; 
for  889  eggs,  $22.80  ;  for  forty-eight  chick- 
ens, $32.36  ;  total,  $55.25.  Cost  of  fodder, 
chickens,  etc.,  $37.06  ;  clear  profit,  $18.19. 
Ten  pullets  layed  from  September  29th,  to 
February  17th,  403  eggs.  Cost  of  their 
fodder  is  included  in  the  above.  One  hen 
layed  from  June  21st,  to  February  17th, 163 
eggs.  Manure  for  the  year  five  and  one- 
half  barrels.  The  above  statement  is  cor- 
rect in  every  respect.  The  price  for  eggs 
and  poultry  is  the  same  as  I  have  to  pay 
here.  All  the  food  was  bought  at  the 
feed  store,  at  retail  prices,  as  was  corn, 
oats  and  bran.  The  eggs  were  sold  at  the 
grocery  stores  in  town,  and  the  chickens 
sold  to  the  Union  Meat  Market,  to  Wm. 
Spetler  at  New  York  prices. 

A  STRANGE  PECULIARITY. 

DR.  CHARLES  SIMS,  HOLDEN,  MO. 

I  desire  to  write  you  concerning 
th:  habit  of  one  of  my  Light  Brahma  pul- 
lets, as  it  is  something  I  have  never  before 
seen  in  my  eleven  years  handling  of  thor- 
oughbred birds.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  usually,  this  pullet  will  begin  a 
series  of  actions  which  she  keeps  up  more 
or  less  till  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. She  will  go  to  the  grit  box,  which 
is  ten  inches  above  ground,  and  place  th^ 
point  of  her  bill  on  the  box,  and  pull 
down  hard  enough  to  straighten  out  her 
neck,  and  then  by  doing  this  about  ten 
minutes  in  rapid  succession,  she  inflates 
her  crop  till  it  stands  out  about  the  size  of 
a  globe  four  inches  in  diameter.  When 
this  is  done  she  goes  about  the  run  as  con- 
tented as  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  and 
eats  and  scratches  as  much  as  any  of  the 
others.  In  about  one  hour,  or  perhaps  one 
hour  and  one-half  she  will  go  through  the 
same  act  of  filling  the  crop  with  air.  It 
resembles  very  much  the  actions  of  a 
horse  while  "  cribbing."  At  first  1  thought 
she  was  probably  crop  bound,  and  caught 
her,  but  to  my  surprise,  upon  my  squeez- 
ing the  crop,  the  air  all  came  up  and  out, 
and  the  crop  was  reduced  to  its  natural 
size.  I  have  been  experimenting  with  her 
as  to  feeding,  and  I  have  greatly  reduced 
these  strange  actions  by  giving  her  plenty 
of  red  pepper.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause  of  her  acting  in  this  manner?  I 
thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  and  some  of  them  may  be  able  to 
explain  it  clearly. 
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HOW  MUCH  FOR  150  HENS. 

MAJOR    G.    WILLIAMS,    ROYAL   OAK,  MICH. 

I  have  never  asked  the  question  of  our 
editor  of  how  much  to  feed  poultry,  but  I 
notice  that  a  good  many  do.  Still  I  have 
watched  and  noticed  the  reply.  I  have 
also  watched  the  result  of  othsrs  experience 
as  well  as  my  own  experience,  for  over 
twenty  years  in  various  modes  of  winter- 
ing, from  a  good  clean  comfortable  poultry 
house  to  a  good  sized  apple  tree.  Some 
people  feed  entirely  too  much  of  one  kind 
of  food,  and  I  notice  on  an  average  that 
half  of  our  farmers  allow  the  chicken  louse 
to  reap  the  most  profit,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
some  people  don't  make  poultry  pay. 
From  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
food  required  to  keep  150  laying  hens, 
mixed  breeds  of  Hamburg?,  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Black  Spanish  for  one  year, 
would,  if  fed  regularly  and  watered  and 
kept  comfortable,  be  as  follows  :  six  bushel 
corn,  six  bushels  wheat,  six  bushels  oats, 
1,000  pounds  corn  meal,  i.ooo  pounds 
white  clover  hay,  300  pounds  linseed  meal, 
300  pounds  wheat  bran,  225  pounds  horse 
beef  or  scrap,  200  pounds  bone  meal,  thirty 
pounds  salt,  twenty-five  bushels  roots 
cooked.    Now  as  to  profits,  where  grain  is 


cheap,  eggs  are  usually  cheap,  but  with  this 
ration  of  feed  there  ought  to  be  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  profit  to  each  hen,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  them,  and  marketing  eggs  at  the 
proper  time. 

A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL. 

S.  J.  BISHOP,  CH  FSHIRE,  CT. 

Mr.  retired  from  business  to  engage 

in  rural  pursuits.  Having  had  no  experi- 
ence in  farming  he  secured  a  boy,  of  a 
neighboring  poultry  man,  at  a  salary  of 
$2  per  month,  and  under  his  instructions 
proceeded  to  stock  the  place.  When  I 
visited  him  this  was  what  he  had.  Cows 
that  gave  little  milk,  but  had  all  white 
ears,  (red  ears  disqualified  them  as  cows), 
yet  strange  to  say  the  white  had  to  be  all 
confined  to  the  ears.  If  white  hairs  were 
found  in  the  tail  or  other  parts  of  the 
bcdy,  they  were  rejected.  His  horses  had 
little  speed  or  power,  but  were  bred  for 
mane  and  tail,  more  especially  for  the  fet- 
lock, which  extended  clear  to  the  toes. 
His  hogs  were  not  fat,  like  the  western,  or 
speedy  like  the  southern,  but  all  had  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  wrinkles  in  the  back, 
and  the  number  and  regularity  of  these 
notches  or  wrinkles,  was  what  constituted 
their  market  value.  .  His  dogs  were  not 
selected  as  hunters,  retrievers  or  pet?,  but 
for  their  fighting  qualities,  all  bulls,  reg- 
ular game  cocks,  and  each  day  thay  dined 
at  one  of  his  neighbors.  His  cats  never 
caught  mice,  but  were  all  tabbies,  beauti- 
fully spotted,  regular  Wyandottes,  any  kit- 
ten not  having  the  required  number  of 
spots  being  instantly  drowned.  His  sheep 
were  not  chosen  for  wool  or  mutton,  but 
simply  for  the  length  of  their  tails.  And, 
last  of  all,  came  his  hired  man,  he  was 
selected  on  account  of  his  height.  He 
was  the  longest  legged  man  I  ever  saw,  a 
regular  Indian  Game.  Altogether,  they 
were  a  singular  spectacle,  yet  the  boy  was 
not  at  fault.  He  had  introduced  poultry 
points  into  farm  stock,  that  was  all.  Why 
don't  somebody  breed,  from  year  to  year, 
for  eggs,  as  we  do  cows  for  milk,  horses 
for  speed,  or  pigs  for  pork,  increasing  the 
number  each  year,  as  could  undoubtedly 
be  done.  Or  breed  for  weight  until  a 
Brahma  weighs  fifty  pounds.  Of  what  use 
are  feathers,  combs,  ears  or  spurs. 

CALIFORNIA  FAILURES. 

J.  W.  MURDOCH,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 

I  take  several  poultry  papers,  but  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  the  first  wrapper  that 
is  broken.  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  you, 
not  long  ago,  that  I  was  making  poultry 
a  study  in  California.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  southern  California  is  a 
paradise  for  the  hen,  while  a  great  many 
claim  here  that  this  is  no  place  to  raise 
chicks.  They  say  that  the  roup  kills  all 
the  big  ones,  and  lice  all  the  little  ones. 
If  you  were  to  see  the  kind  of  houses  the 
hen  has  to  roost  in  here  (in  most  cases) 
you  would  easily  see  the  causes.  The 
houses  here  are  mostly  built  of  lathe,  and 
covered  with  barley,  or  gunney  sacks,  and 
that  kind  of  roofing  will  turn  about  as 
much  water  as  a  sieve,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  the  poor  chicks  set  in  this 
miserable  structure,  with  the  rain  beating 
in  on  them  from  all  sides,  and  the  outcome 
of  this  kind  of  treatment  is  that  they  alight 
off  the  roost  in  mud  and  filth,  knee  deep. 
The  only  cause  that  I  can  see  that  lice  are 
so  bad  here  is  that  they  don't  use  the 
proper  precaution.  I  am  going  to  devote 
my  whole  time  to  the  poultry  business 
from  this  time  on. 

HOW  TO    MAKE    THEM  LAY-INDIAN 
GAMES. 

WM.  STELLWAOES,  GARDEN,  MICH. 

A  number  ol  years  ago  when  I  was  first 
embarking  in  the  poultry  puzzle,  you  gave 
me  some  excellent  advice  by  letter.  Hav- 
ing never  thanked  you  for  it,  I  do  so  now, 
as  I  found  it  all  straight  and  true.  By 
following  this  system  of  management  I 
get  as  many  eggs  in  th;  winter  as  I  do  in 
the  summer,  and  find  that  nearly  all  breeds 
do  the  same  thing.  It  is  to  give  them  all 
the  steamed  clover  chaff,  mixed  with  bran, 
oats  and  corn  meal  that  they  want,  with 
plenty  of  pounded  glass,  or  other  good 
grit,  meat  or  fish,  crushed  bone,  milk,  etc., 
whenever  you  have  it.  Keep  them  clean, 
provide  a  good  dust  bath,  and  most  im- 
portant, in  our  cold  climate  at  least,  as  we 
have  to  keep  them  confined  all  winter, 
feed  all  grain  in  a  good  thick  layer  of  re- 
fuse straw,  etc..  to  make  them  work.  I 
think  this  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
business.  Plenty  of  food,  but  also  plenty 
of  work.  If  any  are  noticed  getting  fat  or 
broody,  put  them  in  another  coop,  give 
them  food  enough,  but  a  great  deal  harder 
•work  to  get  it,  and  they  will  soon  lay  again. 
As  this  isonly  a  private  letter  I  will  say  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  Indian  Games.  I 
had  no  idea  that  they   would  stand  our 


thirty  below  zero  climate,  with  their  short 
feathers,  but  they  have  done  fully  as  well 
as  my  Wyandottes  and  Langshans.  They 
go  out  of  doors  at  every  chance,  and  layed 
fully  as  well  for  a  time,  but  were  so 
sprightly  that  before  I  knew  it  they  were 
too  fat,  some  nine  months,  pullets  getting 
up  to  eight  pounds.  I  gave  them  harder 
work,  and  now  all  are  at  it  again.  My 
coop  is  only  a  cold  one.  It  froze  in  it 
every  day  all  winter.  I  think  the  Indian 
Games  are  a  great  acquisition  to  any- 
one who  wants  the  best  table  chicken  that 
is  bred. 

INCUBATORS  BETTER  THAN  HENS. 

JOHN  I).  FORQUER,  MALCOLM,  OHIO. 

No  doubt  many  beginners  in  the  poultr, 
business,  especially  beginners  in  artificial 
incubation,  would  like  to  hear  from  othesr 
who  have  recently  begun.  During  the  last 
year  or  so  I  have  discarded  the  hen  prac- 
tically, and  hatch  by  the  incubator,  and 
rear  by  the  hot  water  system,  which  I  find 
quite  an  improvement  overtheben  method. 
I  would  advise  all  to  use  the  incubator  and 
brooder,  providing  they  have  proper  facili- 
ties for  raising  poultry.  Perhaps  many 
would  think  it  necessary  to  have  practical 
knowledge  before  commencing.  Atheoreti- 
cal  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  begin  with, 
providing  you  are  observant,  and  carefully 
read  all  the  popular  current  literature  on 
the  subject,  and  the  chief  of  all  is  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  had  read  all  that  the  leading 
incubator  manufacturers  and  poultry 
editors  had  written  on  the  subject  I  deter- 
mined to  experiment  for  myself  with  very 
beneficial  results.  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  a  great  many  poultry  journals  not  to 
use  them,  find  pullets'  eggs  hatch  better 
than  one  and  two  year  hens.  The  pullets 
were  hatched  in  March  and  April,  and 
kept  growing.  Considerable  green  cut 
bone  was  fed  them,  to  which  I  attribute 
the  strong  healthy  chickens,  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  being  fertile,  and  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  fertile  eggs  hatching.  My  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  the  no  moisture 
method,  and  I  only  ventilated  by  taking 
the  eggs  out  twice  a  day,  to  cool  them,  and 
no  moisture  was  used  until  the  twenty-first 
day,  and  then  only  sparingly.  Howeverr 
in  this  connection  I  would  say  that  I  hatch 
in  a  cellar  that  has  a  storm  door,  to  prevent 
drafts,  also  a  ventilator.  The  temperature 
ranged  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  degrees,  and 
the  cellar  is  moderately  damp.  I  also  have 
my  incubator  constructed,  (which  is  a  hot 
water  one)  with  a  very  large  egg  chamber, 
and  the  under  sides  of  the  eggs  are  very 
cool  in  comparison  with  the  top  side.  My 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
no  pipes  nor  such  tanks  as  are  used  in 
some  incubators,  are  necessary  to  run 
under  the  eggs.  If  plain  slats  are  used  for 
the  eggs  to  rest  upon  so  much  thi  better, 
but  thin  muslin  will  do.  Never  "use  a 
thick  cloth.  The  eggs,  when  under  a  hen 
in  the  nest,  will  be  found  to  be  cool  on  the 
lower  side,  especially  the  first  ten  days.  If 
you  doubt  this,  hold  the  alternate  sides  to 
your  eye,  which  is  nearly  as  good  to  the 
experienced  as  a  thermometer,  to  determine 
temperature,  and  you  will  observe  the  dif- 
ference, which  will  be  greater  than  you 
had  anticipated.  An  incubator  with  a  regu- 
lator is  necessary,  very  much  so,  yet  if 
you  have  a  building  where  the  temperature 
varies  only  a  few  degrees,  and  you  have  no 
top  ventilation,  by  careful  watching,  pro- 
viding the  incubator  is  well  packed,  you 
will  have  no  trouble  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  103  degrees.  The  construction  of 
the  boiler  and  tank  has  much  to  do  with 
the  evenness  of  the  temperature.  A  great 
many  of  the  leading  incubators  now  on  the 
market  have  serious  defects  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  remedied  soon. 

A  word  as  to  feeding  young  chickens  on 
infertile  eggs,  or  any  kind  for  that  matter. 
My  experience  is  that  eggs  are  detrimental, 
rather  than  beneficial  and  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  use  them. 
As  to  oyster  shells  I  will  say  that 
my  hens  never  saw  one.  They  lay  well. 
Hatch  your  chickens  in  March  and  April, 
feed  plenty  of  carbonaceous  as  well  as 
nitrogenous  food.  Do  not  omit  the  green 
cut  bone.  Give  your  pullets  free  range, 
and  you  will  have  early  winter  eggs,  pro- 
viding you  have  a  warm  shelter,  and  keep 
them  scratching.  Feed  flint,  crockery, 
broken  up,  old  plaster,  etc.,  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  in  having  your  pullets' 
c<gs  fertile.  They  will  hatch  as  well,  or 
better,  in  January  and  February,  as  old 
hens,  Asiatics  excepted 

A  handy  drinking  fountain  for  fowls 
consists  in  a  keg  holding  about  eight 
quarts,  with  a  portion  of  the  top  removed. 
This  may  be  carried  with  the  handle,  an  1 
when  laid  on  its  side  the  fowls  can  reach 
over  the-  remaining  portion  of  the  head  f  r 
their  drink, 
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To  The  Poui/ntY  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  he 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

l'arkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

We  intend  to  still  further  improve  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

The  Judges'  Association  seems  to  have 
no  object  in  view. 

Excuse  late  April  papers.  New  type 
takes  time.    We  are  aiming  to  be  regular. 

In  our  April  issue  the  types  made  us  say 
"roosters"  for  "roasters," — quite  a  dif- 
ference. 

We  consider  it  a  favor  to  be  informed 
when  you  do  not  get  your  paper.  Uncle 
Sam  may  be  at  fault. 

We  are  now  ordering  another  press, — one 
will  be  a  mammoth  in  size.  We  do  not 
wish  to  delay  our  readers. 

The  Poultry  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. , 
N.  E.  Luce,  editor,  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
year,  steps  forward  as  a  new  candidate  for 
favor. 

Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  who  formerly 
edited  our  "  Ladies  Department,"  has  been 
an  invalid  for  nearly  a  year,  which  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  her  articles. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  usual 
"whoppers"  about  artificial  eggs,  etc.,  are 
in  circulation,  and  they  should  always  be 
"  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt." 

The  Sprague  Commission  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  report  broilers,  on  May  1st, 
at  from  $6.oo  to  $9.00  per  dozen,  and  the 
demand  is  not  up  to  the  supply. 

If  the  man  who  broke  up  the  California 
Poultry  Club  will  turn  his  attention  at 
home  he  will  not  have  much  time  to  find 
fault  with  those  at  a  distance. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  capable  judges 
is  Mr.  E.  S.  Comings,  of  Rockford,  111. 
Show  managers  should  not  overlook  him. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  artists. 

The  Gcflucgel  Zuc  liter  a  German 
poultry  paper,  published  by  Henry  Voigt, 
Hamburg,  Wis.,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  will 
send  sample  copies  to  our  German  readers. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  published  by  Eugene 
C^ass,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  at  fifty  cents  a 
yjar,  has  had  six  numbers  published,  and 
it  deserves  encouragement.  Send  for  a 
copy. 

The  California  breeders  appreciate  the 
selection  of  Los  Angeles,  and  know  that 
Eastern  breeders  could  not  get  there.  All 
the  "  kicking  "  seems  to  be  done  by  a  single 
pair. 

You  cannot  take  hold  of  the  poultry 
business  and  make  it  pay  until  you  have 
had  some  experience.  In  fact,  you  cannot 
make  any  business  pay  of  which  you  are 
ignorant. 

The  veteran  John  Bennett,  the  "  Black 
Spanish"  breeder,  of  Sunman,  Indiana, 
and  Mrs.  Deener,  the  lady  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Poultry  Keeper.,  adorn  the 
circles  on  our  cover. 


Denver  expects  to  have  the  biggest 
show  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  this 
year.  A  joint  stock  company  has  been 
organized,  the  officers  being  selected  from 
all  sections  of  the  Stale. 

Killing  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  not  help  the  League.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  both.  The  subject 
gives  some  a  chance  to  "blow  their,  horns" 
however. 

Broilers,  May  4th,  in  New  York,  were 
quoted  at  fifty  cents  per  pound  for  those 
weighing  three  pounds  per  pair,  forty 
cents  per  pound  for  those  weighing  from 
three  to  four  pounds  per  pair,  and  twenty- 
eight  cents  per  pound  for  roasters. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFetridge,  of  the  great 
Wilcox  Farm,  Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. ,  re- 
ports that  he  has  hatched  32,000  ducklings 
this  season,  with  6,000  more  eggs  in  the 
incubators.  Mr.  McFetridge  will  so  on 
tell  how  he  does  it  in  a  book. 

We  do  not  believe  it  proper  to  blackmail 
a  man  in  order  to  make  him  advertise.  A 
recent 'attack  on  a  breeder  looks  that  way 
to  us.  Some  people  have  rights  which 
all  papers  should  respect.  Besides  some 
ads  don't  pay. 

We  wish  to  say  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Horace  Hill,  in  our  March  issue,  on  the 
raising  of  pigeons,  was  a  sly  "free  ad," 
and  for  once  we  were  trapped  by  a  letter 
which  was  very  innocent  on  its  face.  He 
wants  $25.00  from  you.  Keep  your 
money. 

More  poultry  papers.  The  Ohio  Fanciers' 
Herald,  published  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  the  West- 
ern Fancier,  published  by  W.  W.  Browning, 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Poultry  Topics,  pub- 
lished at  Marshall,  Mo.,  are  new  candi- 
dates. Let  them  come.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  more. 

Why  did  not  some  one  repeat  the  move 
for  endorsing  a  party  for  World's  Fair  Su- 
perintendent at  Los  Angeles.  The  matter 
seems  to  have  been  quieted.  It  was  not  in 
order  to  use  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  again.  Not  even 
a  manifesto  was  hurled  out. 

Read  this  twice.  Our  July,  1891,  is  full 
of  illustrations  of  poultry  houses,  the  August, 
1891,  of  brooders,  and  the  September,  1891; 
of  many  appliances .  You  can  get  any  of 
those  numbers  for  five  cents,  and  each  is 
worth  a  dollar,  as  the  illustrations  and 
plans  cost  a  large  sum. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  will  hold  her  next  show 
January  9th  to  14th,  with  accommodations 
for  52,00  birds  and  500  digs.  Already 
$800  have  been  subscribed,  and  the  cash 
prizes  will  range  from  $5.00  to  $50.00. 
Look  out  for  a  large  show.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Albright,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  corresponding 
Secretary. 

The  attempt  to  depreciate  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  at  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  behalf  of 
the  poultrymen,  by  one  or  two  "kid  glove  " 
farmers,  will  not  harm  him.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  display  of  jealousy  against  Director 
Collier.  Poultrymen  and  the  poultry  jour- 
nals, appreciate  the  efforts  of  Mr  Wheeler. 

"  Pigeon  Queries  "  is  a  new  book,  in  the 
same  style  as  "  Five  Hundred  Questions 
Answered,"  edited  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Quick, 
(the  able  editor  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Fancier 's  Review),  is  now  out.  It  is 
published  by  the  Review,  at  twenty-five  cents, 
and  is  also  for  sale  by  us.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  the  pigeon  raisers. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  expects  to  hold  the 
banner  show  next  year.  At  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Society  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Geo.  E.  Peer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  first 
vice-president,  Jas.  Forsythe,  of  Owego; 
second  vice-president,  J.F.  Knox, of  Buffalo; 
secretary,  F.  E.  Dawley,  of  Syracuse; 
treasurer,  Wm,  P.  Wheeler,  of  Geneva. 


We  can  send  you  any  back  number  for 
five  cents  in  stamps.  Don't  forget  our 
bound  volumes,  as  they  are  regular  libraries 
of  information. 

As  Mr.  Keesling  could  not  throw  a  fire- 
brand into  the  Langshan  Club,  he  got  up 
one  and  oivns  it  himself,  as  he  writes  as 
follows:  "  You  may  call  it  my  club  if  you 
choose."    Everybody  can't  owns,  club. 

Albee  has  not  yet  denied  that  his  prize 
Leghorns  came  from  Fox.  Until  Albee 
speaks  out  it  is  useless  for  others  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Albee  bought  stock  from  Fox, 
and  wrote  Fox  that  he  was  pleased  with  his 
purchase.  Again — is  one  who  buys,  his 
exhibition  birds  entitled  to  claim  the  honors  T 
We  do  not  think  so. 

Go  down  in  your  vest  pocket  and  send 
us  twenty-five  cents  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  six  months.  Postage  stamps 
taken — U.  S.  or  Canadian.  You  won't 
miss  the  quarter,  but  you  will  get  $t.oo 
worth  of  literature  on  poultry,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  may  miss  by  allowing  a 
single  number  to  escape  you. 

The  League  of  American  Poultrymen, 
recently  organized,  does  not  conflict  with 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  object  being  to  encourage 
shows  and  to  protect  breeders.  There  was 
no  wire-pulling  for  office,  and  until  it  por- 
tends harm  it  should  not  be  condemned.  It 
has  some  excellent  features  in  its  rules. 

If  you  want  plans  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
hot  water  incubator,  send  two  stamps  (for 
postage  and  stationery),  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  who  lives  at  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey.  We  ask  you,"  in  return,  when  you 
write  him,  to  enclose  the  names  of  a  few 
persons  who  may  be  interested  in  poultry, 
as  we  wish  to  send  them  samples  of  our 
paper. 

For  thermometers,  pigeons,  and  diamond 
burners,  for  which  many  have  written  us, 
we  will  state  that  such  articles  can  be  pro- 
cured of  Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  We  do  not  sell  arti- 
cles, and  readers  will  save  time  by  writing 
Mr.  Rackham  direct.  All  novelties,  such 
as  wood  ducks,  peafowls,  etc.,  can  be 
procured  of  him. 

The  J.  H.  Seely  broiler  farm  at  Ham- 
monton,  New  Jersey,  which  was  so  success- 
ful this  year,  will  probably  have  to  be 
closed,  as  Mr.  Seely's  health  is  such  that 
he  must  abandon  the  business.  As  the 
broiler  farm  adjoins  the  residence  of  the 
editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we  regret 
Mr.  Seely 's  misfortune.  Our  only  hope  for  its 
continuance  is  that  some  enterprising-  poul- 
tryman  will  purchase  it,  as  it  will  go  for 
much  less  than  cost. 

The  show  at  Canastota,  N.  Y. ,  was  their 
first  experiment,  but  was  very  encouraging. 
Though  late  in  giving  it  mention,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  breeders  in  that 
section  did  so  well.  From  poultry  fanciers 
all  over  the  State,  and  from  proprietors  of 
well  known  poultry  journals,  comes  such 
praise  and  encouragement,  on  account  of 
the  show  recently  held,  that  future  success 
is  assured.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
O.L.  Sackett;vice  president,  J.  W.  Foster, of 
Clockville;  treasurer,  R.  R.  Bemiss;  secre- 
tary, H.  O.  Travis. 

Until  score  cards  are  correct  all  argu- 
ments in  th-ir  favor  regarding  the  "  educa- 
ting of  the  novice,"  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  score  card  sys- 
tem is  speedy,  and  also  educating,  too  much 
is  claimed.  "  One  a  minute  "  scoring  will 
not  be  of  mu:h  value.  A  blank  card  would 
answer  just  as  well  A  "  score  "  is  a  farce 
of  the  first  water,  s:>  far  as  being  service- 
able to  any  one  is  concerned.  It  only  an- 
swers for  the  time  being.  A  bird  may  be 
disqualified  to-day  and  win  to-morrow.  By 
the  comparison  method  only  the  best  birds 
will  compete.  It  is  foolish  to  fill  a  show 
with  trash  in  order  to  have  it  sco/ed, 


The  Farmer's  Magazine  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  together,  only  sixty  cents. 

For  only  seventy  cents  you  get  the  two 
crack  papers — Poultry  Keeper  and 
Farm  Poultry.  For  only  a  dollar  you  get 
A^ra- poultry  papers — the  Poultry  Keeper, 
Farm  Poultry  and  Fancier's  Review.  We 
cannot  well  make  a  superior  offer. 

For  only  $1.00  we  send  you  a  $10.00 
Atlas,  and  also  this  paper  for  one  year.  It 
contains  130  pages  and  200  maps  and  illus- 
trations, and  also  the  population  (census 
of  1890)  of  every  rtate  and  county  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  every  town  over 
8,000  population.  It  is  equal  to  any  $10 
atlas  printed  and  is  mailed  to  you  (also 
Poultry  Keeper),  for  only  $i. 00.  It  also 
contains  other  valuable  information, 
statistical,  etc.  You  can  also,  if  preferred, 
have  the  Royal  edition  (same  atlas,  only 
bound  in  leatherette  board)  for  $1.25,  with 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  That  is,  for 
for  fiftys  cents  added  to  price  of  PouLkY 
Keeper  you  get  a  $10  atlas. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April,  1884,  which 
make  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen. 
Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year. 
1885-86-87-88  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Price,  $2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  $2.90  by  mail,  postpaid.  They  are  sub- 
stantially bound  in  black  cloth  with  gilt 
stamp  on  front.    Handsome  and  useful 

DID  YOUR  PAPER  COME  LATE. 

Yes,  it  did.  We  know  it,  but  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  reach  you  late  always.  In 
fact,  we  should  not  make  an  excuse,  but 
we  were  disappointed  ourselves  in  the  type 
coming  late,  and  we  are  looking  daily  for 
a  mammoth  press  to  help  us  out.  We  now 
use  two  large  presses  on  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  must  get  another  one.  We 
intend  to  make  the  paper  better  and  better. 

THREE  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  three  choice 
papers  for  only  one  dollar.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation that  cannot  be  beaten. 

Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  for  a  sample 
copy,  writing  each  paper,  as  no  paper  has 
samples  of  any  but  its  own.  In  the  three 
named  you  get  all  there  is  in  poultry 
matters. 

PLANS  OF  AN  INCUBATOR. 

You  can  make  your  own  incubator,  and 
experiment.  It  is  not  a  chance  incubator, 
but  one  that  has  been  used  by  hundreds. 
Our  object  is  to  educate  you,  and  interest 
you  in  incubators.  For  this  purpose  we 
send  plans  to  all  who  will  address  our  edi- 
tor, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  " 
Enclose  two  stamps,  (for  postage  and 
printing),  and  send  him  a  few  names  of 
persons  who  are  interested  in  poultry. 
What  we  desire  is  the  names.  Direct  to 
the  editor  for  the  plans,  at  Hammonton, 
N.  J.   

MADE  UP  BREEDS. 

Nothing  is  easier  "made  up"  than 
mottled  birds.  Such  things  as  mottled 
Langshans  can  be  "  made  up  "  by  crossing 
a  Black  Langshan  on  any  white  bird  simi- 
lar to  Langshans,  and  though  they  may 
not  be  pure  Langshans,  they  will  be  on  a 
par  with  many  other  so-called  breeds.  The 
genuine  old  and  reliable  Black  Langshan 
stood  the  test  of  years,  but  now  that  the 
comic  side  shows  of  blue,  white,  and  mot- 
tled Langshans  go  with  the  circus  it  is  best 
to  leave  them  outside.  When  a  person 
comes  forward  and  writes  a  long  letter  on 
"  made  up  "  breeds,  with  a  big  ME  in  ths 
foreground,  the  probability  is  that  he  has  a 
side  show  of  his  own,  and  that  he  is  not 
so  particular  about  the  "  made  up  "  breeds 
as  he  is  about  attracting  attention  to  him- 
self. When  a  man  has  something  to  sell 
he  is  liable  to  advertise  his  wares  in  the 
cheapest  way. 
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THE  NORTH  BALTIMORE  BREEDERS. 

The  North  Baltimore  (Ohio)  Poultry  and 
PetStock  Association  has  elected  D.  E. 
Peters,  president  ;  and  Will  Zedaker, 
secretary.  Their  next  exhibition  will  be 
held  December  27th.  to  29th.  It  is  intended 
to  make  this  the  best  show  in  Ohio,  as  the 
boys  are  hustlers. 

STRAIGHT  OUT  CHICKEN. 

We  prefer  to  give  the  greater  portion  of 
our  space  to  matters  that  pertain  to  making 
poultry  pay.  We  do  not  care  to  have  our 
columns  filled  up  with  useless  discussions 
on  nonsensical  questions,  and  on  proposi- 
tions that  affect  only  a  few.  We  publish 
this  paper  to  make  it  a  guide  to  those  desir- 
ing information  on  poultry. 

DON'T  BE  DISAPPOINTED. 

Very  often  we  receive  letters  and  inquir- 
ies too  late  for  the  next  issue.  We  always 
try  to  reply  by  mail,  but  so  many  disguise 
their  names  in  the  shape  of  signatures,  or 
omit  Slate  in  giving  the  post  office,  that  we 
have  to  wait  for  another  letter,  giving  us  a 
lecture,  all  of  which  are  defective  in  name, 
post  office,  county,  or  State.  We  really  do 
not  conceive  of  how  some  people  ever  re- 
ceive answers,  as  they  are  so  careless  in 
giving  their  names. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  President,  J.  A.  Tinker  ;  first  vice 
president,  Chas.  Waldeck  ;  second  vice 
president,  F.  P.  Fey  ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, H.  J.  Schaaf,  Brooklyn,  Ohio  ; 
assistant  secretary,  Chas.  Sherwood  ; 
superintendent,  A.  E.  French  ;  executive 
committee,  J.  B.  Covell,  Albert  Wise,  P. 
P.  Fritzinger,  A.  E.  French  and  Wm. 
Graham.  The  time  for  holding  the  next 
show  will  be  January  16th  to  22d,  1893. 

TWO  GRAND  BOOKS. 

"Poultry  for  Profit. — This  book  is 
No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  all 
the  questions  that  can  be  asked,  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  cuts.  The  price  is  only 
twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who  subscribe 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  sixty  cents  we 
will  send  the  book  and  also  the  paper  for 
one  year. 

"Poultry  Keeper  Special." — This 
book  is  on  diseases.  In  order,  however,  to 
make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  included 
many  other  subjects.  We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  the  old  num- 
bers of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  "put  the 
best  of  them  together,"  using  the  plates  of 
special  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
hence  the  name  of  "Poultry  Keeper  Special."' 
It  contains  thirty-two  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  twenty-five  cents, 
but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it  and  also  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  LICE. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  delusion  that 
when  examining  for  lice  you  found  only  a 
few.  A  few  are  enough,  for  if  you  find 
any  at  all  you  might  as  well  find  a  million. 
There  is  one  kind,  however,  that  you  can 
only  find  on  the  body  of  the  fowl,  known 
as  the  large  grey  blood  sucker,  a  single  one 
of  which  will  kill  a  chick. 

To  clear  the  poultry  house  of  lice  satur- 
ate every  portion — walls,  cracks,  roosts, 
nests,  floor  and  roof — outside  and  inside, 
with  the  kerosene  emulsion,  or  pure  kero- 
sene, and  dust  each  hen  well  with  Morti- 
mer's "sure  shot,"  which  is  one  of  the  best 
substances  for  the  purpose  that  we  know 
of.  Look  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
necks  for  the  blood  suckers,  and  rub  with 
a  few  drops  of  lard  oil. 

When  your  hens  dr  >op  or  die  with  sup- 
posed cholera,  or  when  late  chicks  do 
not  grow — look  for  lice. 

Lice  will  cause  the  hens  to  cease  laying 
and  inflict  on  you  a  loss  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  sustain, 


BUYING  EXHIBITION  BIRDS. 

The  Fancier1  s  Journal  does  not  approve 
of  making  known  that  a  breeder  bough 
the  birds  which  he  may  have  exhibited.  It 
rather  believes  that  such  matters  should  be 
"  kept  dark." 

No  doubt  it  is  a  "  breach  of  confidence  " 
for  a  breeder  to  sell  to  another  a  lot  of 
birds  for  exhibition,  and  then  publish  the 
fact  that  he  sold  the  birds  that  won.  But 
is  it  right  for  a  man  to  claim  a  reputation 
which  belongs  to  another  ?  Is  a  man  a 
"breeder  "  who  has  to  depend  on  some  one 
to  sell  him  his  winners,  and  is  it  proper  for 
such  a  "breeder"  to  advertise  stock  for 
sale  by  virtue  of  the  prizes  so  won  ?  Is  it 
not  a  false  representation  and  an  unde- 
served reputation,  especially  as  such 
"  breeders,"  not  having  as  good  stock  of 
their  own  breeding,  keep  the  purchased 
birds  to  supply  themselves  with  stock,  and 
sell  eggs  from  the  birds  which  they  raised 
themselves,  on  the  strength  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  purchased  birds,  from  which  they 
sell  no  eggs  at  all  f 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  POULTRY. 
MEN. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  create  an  an- 
tagonism we  believe  there  should  be  a 
general  support  of  the  both  League  and 
the  American  Poultry  Association.  Our 
opinion  is  that  much  of  the  noise  made  is 
for  buncombe.  We  know  that  the  League 
has  not  attempted  to  make  a  Standard,  and 
it  has  respected  the  opinions  of  the  of 
the  number  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  The  real  danger  to 
to  the  American  Poultry  Association  is 
not  from  the  League  but  from  the  plotters 
within  itself.  Working  the  American 
Poultry  Association  to  get  an  endorse- 
ment for  particular  parties  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  scheming  to 
make  a  man  President  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  in  order  to  repay  him 
for  political  favors  done,  will  not  help  the 
American  Poultry  Association  any,  nor 
will  the  frequent  attacks  that  are  launched 
out  be  of  avail  in  influencing  anybody. 
The  League  will  grow  fat  as  the  American 
Poultry  Association  grows  lean,  and  as 
long  as  two  men  are  to  "  boss  "  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  they  will 
find  the  League  filling  up  with  members. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things. 

COMPARISON,  JUDGING  AND  SCORING. 

Some  of  the  very  men  who  have  ridiculed 
the  cards  on  the  coops  at  shows  suddenly 
find  that  they  are  desirable.  Numerous 
instances  have  been  mentioned  showing 
that  score  cards  record  only  the  accidental 
figures  jotted  down,  (which  some  judges 
alter),  and  as  they  have  a  rang;  of  o  lly  a 
few  points,  they  apparently  s:ore  wi.hin  a 
few  paints  of  each  other.  The  very  fact 
that  the  score  card  advocates  boast  of  a 
judge  scoring  over  4)0  birds  in  a  day,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  suppose  1  work  is 
no  work  at  all. 

Score  cards  often  appear  uniform  in  the 
totals,  but  are  anything  but  uniform  in  the 
sections.  A ;  but  few  birds  sent  to  shows 
score  less  thuri  eighty-eight,  or  over  ninety- 
four,  the  real  range  in  the  difference  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-four,  or  sixteen 
degrees  (to  use  the  term,)  and  hence  a  dif- 
ference of  a  poin:  is  quite  a  mutter.  A  dif- 
ference of  two  points  is  not  two  per  cent  of 
100,  but  two  per  cent  of  the  sixteen  points. 
We  can  safely  assert,  however,  that  even 
sixteen  in  a  wide  range,  for  but  few  birds, 
of  the  best  breeders,  are  sent  to  shows  thv. 
would  not  exceed  eighty-eight  points.  1  1 
many  cases  only  a  range  of  four  degree  -, 
(or  points)  exist,  hence  a  difference  of  h  ilf 
a  point  in  the  scores  of  judges  would  be  a 
great  one.  A  lot  of  blind  men  could  score 
uniformly  under  the  present  "speedy"  sys- 
tem, if  some  friend  of  each  will  mark  dawn 
the  figures.  So  far  as  "educating  ths 
novice"  is  concerned  eve  1  th  »  jti  l_je  who 
may  do  the  scoring  would  laugh  up  his 
cteeve  if  he  was  askel  to  buy  4  bird,  that 


had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  his  score 
card. 

Comparison  brings  out  the  best  birds, 
and  that  is  an  inducement  for  visitors  to 
patronize  the  shows.  No  one  cares  to  visit 
a  show  made  up  of  the  rag,  tag  and  bobtail 
of  some  ignoramus  who  does  not  know 
enough  himself,  but  must  send  his  stuff  to 
a  show  for  some  one  to  jot  down  with  a 
pencil  a  few  figures  that  any  school  boy 
could  do  for  him,  and  with  as  much  truth 
as  happens  with  the  so-called  scoring. 

THE  A.  P.  A.  MEETING  AT  LOS  ANGELES. 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  the 
California  fanciers  have  in  no  man- 
ner complained  of  a  lack  of  birds  from  the 
East  at  the  recent  American  Poultry 
Association  meeting,  or  of  a  failure  to  at- 
tend. They  are  aware  that  when  they 
offered  Los  Angeles  as  a  suitable  place 
they  did  so  on  a  claim  that  the  Pacific  coast 
was  entitled  to  the  honor.  There  was  a 
struggle  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  Los 
Angeles  won. 

It  requires  nearly  a  month's  lost  time  for 
members  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  visit 
Los  Angeles,  and  an  outlay  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  But  few  persons  would 
risk  valuable  birds  to  be  sent  there  and  re- 
turned. These  facts  are  well  known  to  the 
Californians,  and  were  known  before  they 
asked  the  American  Poultry  Association  to 
vote  for  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  state,  however,  that 
the  California  breeders  are  satisfied  and 
appreciate  the  honor.  It  is  not  true  that 
they  complain.  All  the  complaining  is 
done  by  one  or  two  garrulous  writers,  who 
find  a  little  cheap  notoriety  in  so  doing. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Eastern  breeders 
promised  to  send  birds.  We  know  of  no 
meeting  being  held  in  which  any  such  reso- 
lutions were  passed.  If  individuals  so 
promised,  and  failed. to  keep  their  promises 
then  they  deserve  censure,  but  they  should 
be  named.  To  claim  that  the  "  Eastern 
fanciers''''  so  promised  is  a  claim  that 
lacks  confirmation. 

The  whole  scheme  is  one  to  prejudice 
California  breeders  against  their  friends  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  vapor- 
ings  of  one  or  two  self-appointed  censors, 
whose  axes  need  grinding. 

Los  Angeles  won  by  Eastern  votes.  She 
was  elected  over  both  Detroit  and  Roches- 
ter, at  the  request  of  California  breeders, 
and  her  gentlmanly  and  courteous  fanciers 
do  not  approve  of  the  windy  effusions  of 
those  who  are  trying  touse  Californians  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  a  feed  chestnut 
from  the  fire. 

CANKER,  ROUP  AND  DIPHTHERIA. 

There  is  on;  remedy  now  admitted  by 
physicians  to  be  superior  to  nearly  all 
others  for  destroying  the  germs  of  disease. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  best  gargle  for  diphtheria 
that  is  known.  As  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has  written  a 
most  excellent  article  on  its  use.  for  the 
Western  Poultry  Breeder,  we  give  it  below. 
He  says  : 

"  Sometimes  if  neglected  (inflammatory 
sores  caused  by  fighting,)  result  in  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  and  again  the  whole  side  of  the 
face  may  become  involved  as  the  face  itches 
and  the  hen  scratches  it,  and  her  nails 
being  foul,  only  increases  the  trouble, 
oftentimes  they  rub  the  face  against  the 
sh  >ulder  coverts  leaving  virulent  materi;il 
for  others  to  pick  at  and  investigate,  in 
which  act  their  mouths  become  infested 
with  the  pois  >n,  and  a  case  of  canker  fol- 
1  l.vsat  once,  the  poison  is  so  virulent,  and 
the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  mouth  so  ac- 
id.'e.  Now  if  you  happen  to  be  feeding 
:;_>ft  feed  occasionally,  or  regularly,  you 
can  readily  see  how  rapidly  this  malady 
will  spread  from  a  single  case,  and  if  you 
are  not  feeling  soft  feed,  they  will  be  ex- 
posed from  the  drinking  vessels,  and  should 
one  not  lie  on  the  watch  constantly,  each 
day  looking  over  their  flocks,  one  case  will 
multiply  to  a  dozen  or  more  before  he  is 
aware  of  it. 

"  For  the  ranker  of  the  mouth  I  had  tried 
all  the  remedies  recommended  and  failed 
generally.  I  was  disgusted  with  the  use  of 
all  caustic  remedies  as  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary, and  knowing  the  value  of  peroxyd  of 


hydrogen  to  clean  foul  ulcers,  I  threw 
enough  of  it  (with  a  small  pipet  syringe  or 
drop  tube  (to  flow  over  the  affected  part  of 
the  mouth,  and  after  three  or  four  applica- 
tions once  and  twice  a  day  all  canker  coat- 
ings slipped  off,  and  my  cases  got  well, 
without  anything  else.  I  have  used  it  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  never  failed. 
These  cases  should  be  isolated  of  course, 
(to  save  the  well  ones)  and  kept  warmer, 
until  you  know  they  are  cured.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  many  of  the  cases  of  the  so-called 
roup  have  originated  from  wounds  made 
by  picking  and  fighting  and  then  spread  by 
contact.  For  the  active  inflammation  of 
the  face  if  taken  early,  a  free  wetting  of 
the  parts  with  a  soft  cloth  saturated  with 
pure  cider  vinegar,  once  a  day  for  two  or 
more  days,  is  the  best  remedy  I  ever  used. 
This  form  of  inflammation  as  well  as  roup 
(So-called)  has  the  same  characteristics  and 
is  amenable  to  the  same  treatment  and 
remedies  as  erysipelas  and  the  canker  as 
diphtherite  in  the  human  family,  and  no 
one  can  be  too  careful  after  handling  such 
cases,  etc.,  to  wash  and  disinfect  the  hands 
thoroughly.  After  the  facial  swelling  has 
subsided,  that  the  parts  may  not  become 
dry  and  crack,  a  little  vaseline  rubbed  upon 
the  parts  a  time  or  two  is  all  that  I  have 
found  necessary." 

Peroxyd  (or  per  oxyde)  of  hydrogen  is  a 
fluid  that  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist. 
It  should  be  kept  for  use  at  any  time,  and 
will  be  found  invaluable.  In  cases  of  sore 
throat,  diphtheria,  sores,  etc.,  a  teaspoonful 
in  a  glass  of  water,  used  as  a  wash,  or  a 
gargle,  may  prove  serviceable.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases  a  physician  should  be  con- 
sulted, as  it  is  not  our  place  to  give  reme- 
dies for  diseases  of  human  beings,  but  fo-i 
poultry  it  may  be  used  freely.  We  simply 
mention  the  above  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  save  the  item.  Canker  is  a  difficult 
disease  to  cure,  and  from  our  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  peroxyd  we  believe  it  is  the 
best  remedy  known.  For  sore  eyes,  swelled 
head,  wounds,  or  any  disease  of  the  kind 
the  remedy  will  be  found  excellent. 

SOMETHING     ABOUT     THE  HEWITT 
BROODER. 

In  our  August  (1891)  edition  we  gave 
plans  of  quite  a  number  of  brooders, 
among  them  the  brooder  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hewitt.  Albany,  Wis.  The  detailed  plans 
were  given  as  the  property  of  our  readers 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  been 
well  pleased  with  it.  Mr.  Hewitt,  how- 
ever, gives  this  advice  : 

I  think  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints of  raising  chicks  if  the  brothers 
would  stop  trying  to  raise  chicks  in  a  dry 
goods  box,  with  a  lamp  under  it. 

There  is  more  in  the  above  expression 
than  may  appear  at  a  glance.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  brooder  be  good,  and  that 
care  be  given  the  chicks.  Mr.  Fred. 
Klooz,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  made  a 
Hewitt  brooder  from  the  plani  in  August 
Poultry  Keeper,  wrote  Mr.  Hewitt,  as 
follows  : 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  was  complain  - 
ing in  regard  to  the  chicks  making  such  a 
queer  noise,  as  if  they  were  broiling  on  the 
inside.  I  found  that  I  had  too  much 
moisture,  which  caused  it.  I  now  have 
the  brooder  down  fine,  and  will  say  it  is 
the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  haven't  lost  a  chick 
yet,  which  is  remarkable,  as  I  always  lost 
a  good  many  when  I  was  using  another 
brooder.  The  chicks  grow  very  fast  and 
have  the  greatest  appetites  I  ever  saw 
chicks  have  in  my  life.  They  will  come 
out  at  any  time  in  the  night,  and  be  ready 
to  eat  if  I  were  to  feed  them.  They  are 
very  nearly  covered  now  with  feathers, 
and  when  well  feathered,  I  am  going  to  take 
them  out  of  the  brooder  and  put  them  in 
another  place  to  make  room  for  others.  I 
expect  a  hatch  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 
Eggs  down  here  just  now  are  very  bad, 
that  is,  so  far  as  being  fertilized.  Out  of 
ninety-eight  eggs  that  I  had  in  my  incu- 
bator, forty-nine  had  chicks,  and  forty- 
nine  without  chicks,  so  you  can  see  that 
we  have  bad  luck  in  that  line.  My  wife 
says  that  the  brooder  is  out  of  sight  and  I 
join  in  the  same  praise. 

We  give  the  above  to  show  that  our  il- 
lustrations in  our  August  issue  were  of 
practical  use,  not  toys,  and  that  when  our 
readers  so  kindly  sent  us  the  plans  they 
only  did  so  after  testing  the  brooders  for 
their  own  use. 

Write  your  name  plainly,  and  bear 
in  mind  Chat  sif/nafurm  are  simply 
puzzles. 
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This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


How  Long  S3parated. — How  long  must  a 
hen  be  kept  separate  from  common  stock 
before  the  chicks  will  be  pure  bred  if  mated 
with  her  kind  V— S.  T.  J.,  Milford,  Del. 

Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
hen.  Cases  have  been  known  in  which  five 
days  were  sufficient,  while  in  other  cases  as 
long  as  two  weeks  was  necessary. 

Price  for  Hatching. — What  is  it  worth,  or 
what  price  is  usually  paid,  for  hatching 
eggs  in  an  incubator  ? 

The  usual  price  is  five  cents  per  chick, 
the  eggs  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  de- 
siring them  hatched,  and  the  chicks  to  be 
delivered  within  twenty-four  hours. — S.  P. 
H.,  Werlersville,  Ohio. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.— How  did  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  originate  ?  Do  they  lay 
as  well  as  the  barred  variety? — C.H.McK., 
New  Britain,  Ct. 

They  were  said  to  originate  with  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Maine,  about  ten  years  ago,  but 
they  have  been  bred  from  "sports"  by 
quite  a  number  of  persons.  They  are 
fully  equalled  to  the  barred  variety  as 
layers. 

When  Will  Eggs  be  Fertile?— How  long 
will  eggs  from  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  if 
mated  with  a  Leghorn  male  (if  hatched) 
produce  cross-bred  chicks  after  taking  the 
hens  from  the  Leghorn  cock  and  mating 
them  with  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock? — J.  G. 
L.,  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 

We  have  known  eggs  to  hatch  after  the 
male  was  removed  two  weeks,  and  on 
changing  males  we  have  known  chicks  to 
hatch  from  the  second  male  though  he  had 
only  been  five  days  with  the  hens. 

Indian  Game  Cross.  —  What  do  you 
think  of  Indian  Game  cock  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  or  White  Wyandotte  hens, 
for  producing  choice  broilers,  or  can  you 
give  a  better  one  ? — A.  G.  R. ,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  cross,  but  perhaps  the  cross 
of  Indian  Games  and  Langshan  would  be 
better  ;  or  Indian  Games  and  Houdan.  If 
something  choice  for  the  table  is  desired 
try  Indian  Game  male  and  Dorking  hens. 

Several  Questions. — i.  What  is  good  for 
big  crop?  2.  Is  Jamestown  (Jimson)  weed 
seed  good  for  chickens  ?  3.  How  many 
chickens  should  be  kept  in  one  place?  4. 
Which  is  better  for  layers,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns?  5.  Will  any  large  breed  do  as 
well  confined  as  when  it  runs  out  ?  6.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  cholera  and  sore 
head? — C.  C.  L. ,  Oxmoor,  Ala. 

1.  You  did  not  give  details.  Sometimes 
working  it  with  the  hand  will  cure  it,  and 
again  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the 
crop.  2.  It  is  a  violent  poison.  3.  It 
depends  on  the  kind  of  place  ;  no  flock 
should  contain  more  than  fifty  fowls 
together.  4.  There  is  no  difference.  5. 
Large  breeds  endure  confinement  better 
than  the  small  breeds,  but  all  kinds  thrive 
best  on  a  range.  6.  No  sure  cure  is  known, 
but  the  best  remedy  is  a  teaspoonfol  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  drinking 
water. 

Mating  for  Fertile  Egg3. — When  fowls  of 
different  breeds  are  running  together  how 
long  should  they  be  kept  separate  before 
eggs  can  be  relied  upon  after  mating  them  ? 
— F.  S.  C,  Ainsworth,  Nebi. 

See  replies  to  "J.  G.  L."  and  "  S.  T. 
J.",  in  this  department. 

Feeding  Raw  Bone. — I  have  a  bone  cut- 
ter, and  wish  to  know  ;  1.  How  much 
bone  (raw)  should  be  fed  to  a  hen  and 
chicks,  and  how  often  ?  2.  Will  calf's 
head,  raw,  be  suitable?  3.  Why  do  brooder 
chicks  have  leg  weakness? — Joseph  Kuhles, 
Chemung,  111. 

1.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  chicks. 
Two  ounces,  three  times  a  week,  should 
answer.  2.  Yes.  3.  It  may  be  due  to  bot- 
tom heat  in  the  brooder.  We  cannot  in- 
form you  unless  you  give  details  of  man- 
agement. You  should  have  stated  the  kind 
of  brooder  used, 


Pipe  in  Brooder  House.— Will  lead  pipe 
in  a  brooder  house  give  off  heat  as  well  as 
iron  pipe,  with  hot  water  heating? 

Iron  is  much  better  and  more  durable  in 
every  respect. 

Books. — Will  you  sell  one  or  more  of  the 
books  advertised  on  page  173,  February 
issue  cf  Poultry  Keeper,  at  the  value 
marked  opposite  each  one? — R.  L.  B., 
Centinela,  Cal. 

We  will. 

Turkeys. — How  should  turkeys  be  im- 
proved,— by  crossing  with  a  male,  or  not  ? 
— M.  W.  P.,  Worthington,  Indiana. 

Crossing  is  one  me'.hod,  but  it  is  as  easy 
to  use  pure  bred  fowls,  procuring  a  new 
male  every  year,  which  is  th;  cheapest 
mode  of  so  doing. 

Leg  W3akn333. — My  hzns  are  unable  to 
stand,  are  weak,  droop  for  a  time,  and 
finally  die.  They  get  down  end  cannot 
get  up. — M.  M.,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

The  cause  is  due  to  the  male  being 
large,  fat  and  heavy,  and  perhaps  the  hen 
is  fat.  Remove  him  from  the  flock  and  the 
difficulty  will  disappear. 

Scabby  Legs. — Please  suggest  some  rem- 
edy for  scabby  legs. — W.F.G.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Mix  one  part  crude  petroleum  with  two 
parts  linseed  oil,  and  anoint  the  legs  well 
once  or  twice  a  week.  In  about  three  or 
four  weeks  the  legs  will  be  clean  and 
smooth. 

Keeping  Poultry  Droppings.—  Which  is 
the  best  and  safest  way  to  prepare  and  use 
the  droppings  for  the  garden  ? — J.  K., 
Prattsburg,  N,  Y. 

We  believe  the  best  mode  is  to  keep  the 
droppings  damp  (not  wet)  with  strong 
soapsuds.  The  suds  prevent  loss  of  am- 
monia, and  als'J  assist  in  decomposing  the 
silicates  in  the  manure.  Mix  them  with 
twice  their  weight  of  dry  dirt.  When  about 
to  use  them  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  used  in  the  hills  or  on  the  rows. 

Black-Breasted  Reds. — Please  inform  me 
where  to  procure  Black-breasted  Red 
Games  and  Indian  Games. — T.  B.  T. , 
Schuyler,  Neb. 

We  could  not  answer  such  a  question  in 
the  paper  without  creating  jealousy.  Both 
breeds  are  advertised  with  us. 

Water  in  the  Incubator.— Can  the  water 
in  an  incubator  be  heated  over  again,  or 
should  fresh  water  be  used. — W.  J.  P., 
Stratton,  Neb. 

It  makes  no  difference.  You  can  heat 
the  same  water  as  often  as  desired. 

Lost  the  Use  of  Legs.— Several  of  my 
hens  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a  time,  and  during  that  time 
they  refused  food. — R.  C.  D.,  Lisbon  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y. 

It  is  due  to  the  male  being  heavy  and  the 
stock  fat. 

Picking  Feathers.— What  makes  my  hens 
pick  their  feathers  off  and  eat  them  ? 
Some  are  nearly  naked.  State  what  will 
prevent  it. — M.  J.  C,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  vice,  and  prevails 
mostly  with  hens  in  confinement,  and 
which  are  idle.  One  hen  begins  (usually 
on  the  male),  and  the  others  follow  her  ac- 
tions. If  the  guilty  hens  can  be  detected 
they  should  be  removed,  or  killed.  No  sure 
remedy  other  than  separation  is  known, 
though  some  maintain  that  smearing  the 
feathsrs  with  tar,  crude  petroleum,  or  any 
substance  that  will  render  the  work  dis- 
agreeable will  answer,  while  some  trim  the 
upper  bill,  or  put  a  poultry  bit  on  the  bird. 

How  Much  Bone  Meal  ?— How  much  green 
bone  meal  is  an  allowance  for  a  hen,  and 
how  often  to  feed  it? — J.  W.  M.,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

About  one  pound  to  twenty  hens,  three 
times  a  week  is  ample,  but  sometimes  de- 
pends on  how  the  birds  are  fed. 

Spurs  for  Game  Cocks. — Where  can  I  buy 
spurs  for  game  cocks? — J.  T.  M.,  Hokah, 
Minn. 

Perhaps  from  Ide  Rossiter,  Girard,  Pa. 
We  know  very  little  about  them,  or  thsir 
use. 


Canker. — I  have  about  125  hens,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  have  canker. 
They  begin  with  sore  splashes  on  the  heads, 
eyes  become  watery,  with  a  yellow  mattery 
scab,  which  sometimes  almost  fills  up  the 
throat. — W.  M.  S.,  Eastville,  Va. 

Wash  the  throat  with  per  oxide  of  hydro- 
gen (to  be  had  of  any  druggist,)  at  night,, 
and  in  the  morning  give  a  pinch  of  chlo- 
rate potash,  carefully  sprinkling  it  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  down  the  throat. 
Be  cautious,  or  you  may  find  the  disease 
to  be  diphtheria. 

Black  Leghorns.  —  Please  inform  me  if 
there  is  a  standard  breed  known  as  Black 
Leghorns. — E.  W.  W.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Black  Leghorns  are  recognized  in 
the  standards. 

Feather  Pulling.— What  is  the  cause  of 
my  chickens  pulling  feathers  until  they  are 
perfectly  bare  ? 

See  reply  to  M.  J.  C. 

Commission  Merchants. — I  would  like  the 
names  of  some  dealers  in  poultry  in  New 
York  City,  that  I  could  correspond  with  in 
reference  to  shipping. 

We  do  not  know  of  any.  We  will  not 
assume  responsibilities  relating  to  business 
matters  between  buyer  and  seller,  hence  we 
would  not  recommend  any  merchant  if  we 
could,  as  readers  would  charge  us  with  any 
mistakes  made  by  the  merchant.  We  have 
no  directories  of  cities,  and  have  no  way 
of  knowing  the  names  of  commission  mer- 
chants. Live  merchants  usually  advertise, 
and  make  themselves  known. 

Milo  Maize.— Where  can  I  get  the  seed  of 
milo  maize  ? — W.  R.  D  ,  Augusta,  111. 

Probably  of  H.  A.  Dreer,  or  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  seedmen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gapes. — Give  me  a  remedy  to  prevent 
gapes  in  young  chicks. — W.J.  Asper,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 

Keep  chicks  on  board  floors,  or  on.  new 
locations.  Scatter  lime  freely  on  the  places 
occupied  by  them.  Should  gapes  appear 
give  a  drop  of  spirits  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb.  The  surest  mode  is  to  insert  the 
tip  of  a  feather  in  the  windpipe,  give  it  a 
twirl,  and  quickly  withdraw  it,  which  us- 
ually dislodges  the  worms. 

One  Male  for  Two  Yards. — If  one  has 

two  yards,  one  yard  containing  four  hens, 
and  the  other  nine  hens,  with  only  one 
male,  can  he  be  changed  from  one  yard  to 
the  other,  being  in  one  yard  one  day,  and 
the  other  yard  the  next  day,  and  so  con- 
tinue, with  fertile  eggs  as  the  result  ? — H. 
C. ,  Bremen,  Iowa. 

Yes  ;  you  can  arrange  such  a  plan,  and 
meet  with  success. 

Straw   Color  —  Over-fat  Hen. — 1."  Are 

straw-colored  feathers  on  the  back  of  a 
Light  Brahma  a  disqualification  ?  2.  I 
have  a  hen  that  rests  her  rear  parts  on  the 
ground  when  standing  quietly. — F.  D.  C, 
Traverse  City,  Mich 

1.  It  is  not,  as  the  sun  may  cause  the 
straw  shade.  2.  Probably  the  hen  has 
broken  down  with  age  and  overfeeding. 

About  Eggs. — Is  there  any  possibility  of 
a  hen's  egg  hatching  in  seventeen  days  ? 
What  are  well-shaped  eggs? — S.  B.,  Cerro 
Gordo,  111. 

We  have  never  known  of  such  a  thing 
happening.  Perfect  eggs  are  of  normal 
size,  not  too  large  or  small,  not  too  round 
or  long,  free  from  excrescences,  and  free 
from  blemishes  of  any  kind. 

Gasoline  for  Brooders.— Are  any  of  the 

broiler  operators  heating  their  brooders 
with  gasoline? — M.  T.  C,  N.  Springfield, 
Mo. 

We  know  of  none.  Gasoline  is  too  dan- 
gerous to  use  for  such  a  purpose,  and  we 
would  not  advise  its  use. 

Layers  and  Rangers. — 1.  Are  the  W.  C. 

B.  Polish  good  layers  ?  2.  Which  is  bet- 
ter for  a  range,  Black  Spanish  or  Black 
Langshans?  3.  Which  is  better,  the  yel- 
low or  black  turkey  for  raising  ? — W.O.B., 
Golconda,  111, 


1.  They  are,  and  are  non-sitters,  and 
beautifuL  2.  We  doubt  if  one  has  an  ad- 
vantage, but  if  so,  probably  the  Spanish. 
3.  There  are  no  such  known  breeds,  but 
the  black  or  bronze  colors  are  the  favorites. 

Ducks. — How  many  years  can  I  keep 
ducks  for  laying,  and  how  many  years  the 
drakes  ? — H.  H.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Ducks  live  to  good  ages,  and  may  be  re- 
tained for  four  or  five  years,  but  it  is  best  to 
procure  drakes  every  year. 

Shells. —  How  is  it  that  Leghorns  lay 
white  eggs  and  Plymouth  Rocks  dark  eggs 
both  fed  on  the  same  food  ? — A.  J.  H.,  Gil- 
bert, Pa. 

It  is  a  matter  of  individual  characteristic. 
The  food  does  not  make  a  white  bird  dark 
nor  a  dark  horse  white.  We  are  unable  to 
explain  why  birds  differ  in  that  respect. 

Keeping  Hens  at  Work. — We  admit  the 
necessity  of  keeping  hens  at  work,  but  how 
are  we  to  do  it  when  we  feed  soft  food  in 
the  morning,  and  are  absent  until  late  ? — 
H.  M.  R.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Use  whole  grain  in  the  morning,  and 
scatter  it  in  litter.  Also,  scatter  a  gill  of 
millet  seed  over  the  ground,  and  in  litter. 

Climatic  Influences. — Does  not  the  cli- 
mate in  different  States  make  it  necessary 
to  treat  the  young  chicks  differently  as  to 
feeding,  etc.? — C.  J.  B.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

It  does,  and  we  wish  that  every  reader 
would  consider  that  fact. 

Lice.  —  What  preparation  is  best  and 
cheapest  for  destroying  lice? — L.  R. ,  Ty- 
rone, Pa. 

We  find  the  "  Sure  Shot,"  made  by  F.  A. 
Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  best  and 
cheapest  that  can  be  used. 

General  Purposes.  —  Which  is  the  best 
fowl  for  general  purposes,  and  would  it  be 
best  to  have  mixed  stock  ? 

There  is  no  general  purpose  fowl,  as 
each  breed  has  its  merits.  We  believe  pure 
breeds  better  than  mixed  stock. 

Leghorns. — I  notice  the  "  S.  C.  W."  and 
"  S.  C.  B  "  Leghorns,  but  the  initials  I  do 
not  understand.  Is  it  because  the  Buff 
Leghorns  are  rare,  and  lately  introduced, 
that  makes  them  so  valuable  ? — W.  M.  S., 
Eastville,  Va. 

It  alludes  to  "  Single-comb  White"  and 
'•  Single-comb  Brown,"  as  there  are  also 
"  rose-corah  "  varieties.  The  Buffs  are  rare, 
and  but  recently  introduced. 

A  Batch  of  Inquiries. — 1.  Will  it  do  to 
use  males  two  years,  following  with  the 
same  hens  ?  2.  What  can  be  fed  hens  to 
make  them  moult  early  ?  3.  Can  very  light 
colored  hens  be  used,  and  not  have  some 
white  in  tail  feathers? —  Mrs.  N.  A.  A., 
Oneida,  111. 

1.  If  not  related  it  may  be  done.  2.  A 
gill  of  linseed  meal,  daily,  to  ten  hens,  in 
their  food.  3.  There  should  be  no  white 
feathers  in  the  plumage  at  all. 

Distinguishing  Leghorns.— Please  inform 
me  how  to  distinguish  a  pure  bred  Leg- 
horn?—C.  B.  B.,  St.  Johnsburg,  Vt. 

See  this  department  in  last  month — top  cf 
first  colmmn. 

A  White  Wood-Chuck.—  I  have  a  pure 
white  wood-chuck.  Where  can  I  get  a 
black  female? —  Wilson  Farm  Poultry- 
Yards,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  the  informa- 
tion. 

What  is  Wrong.— What  is  wrong  when  a  hen 
refuses  to  eat,  comb  turns  black  ;  no  lice, 
lives  a  day  or  two,  and  dies? — P.  R.  B., 
Shelby,  Ohio. 

Your  symptoms  are  not  explicit.  A  hen's 
comb  will  turn  blaak  with  any  disease. 

The  Standard  of  Excellence.  —  When 
will  the  Standard  of  Excellence  be  revised, 
and  how  often  is  it  done? — H.  N.,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Every  five  years  it  is  revised,  the  next 
revision  occurring  in  1893. 

The  great  boom— two  papers  for  one— I'oi  1. 
try  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry.  Only  seventy 
rents  for  both. 
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Brief  Rem*  from  Readers, 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


Spongia  as  A  Roup  Cure.— I  am  in  a  poultry 
business  in  a  small  way.  I  have  cured  roup 
with  spongia,  using  the  mother  tincture, 
and  it  cures  unless  the  disease  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced, then  I  use  the  axe.  Last  fall  I 
killed  a  young  rooster  for  the  table,  and 
found  a  brass  pin  sticking  in  the  small  end 
of  his  heart,  and  the  pin  was  in  half  its 
length,  yet  the  fowl  appeared  well  before 
killing.  —  C.  H.  Huff,  Ashley,  Mich. 

The  Hens  Beat  the  Cows.— I  made  more  out 

of  my  poultry  last  year  than  I  did  out  of 
four  cows.  I  have  a  warm  place  for  them 
in  winter,  and  feed  buckwheat,  oats,  wheat, 
and  corn,  milk,  with  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages. They  have  a  good  dust  box,  filled 
with  road  dust,  (gathered  in  August),  be- 
sides coal  ashes  and  lime.  I  never  keep 
chickens  over  two  years  old.  I  have  had 
my  share  of  trouble  in  banishing  lice  in 
the  poultry  house.  I  keep  mixed  breeds— 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leg- 
horns. I  want  to  keep  pure  stock.  There 
is  money  in  it  if  you  know  how  to  get  it 
out. — E.R.  Styrr,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

Big  Lice  on  Chicks.— I  see  several  things 
in  your  paper  about  lice  on  chicks  and  how 
to  kill  them.  I  will  say  that  I  never  had 
young  chicks  to  "  pepe-pepe,  "  with  wings 
drooping,  but  that  I  found  the  big  brown 
lice  on  their  heads,  one  or  two  hours  after 
they  were  under  the  hen,  when  1  looked  for 
them.  My  unfailing  remedy  is  to  grease 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  under,  and  a  little 
back  of,  the  bill,  with  any  soft  grease.  I 
do  this  when  I  first  take  them  from  the  nest, 
and  again  within  two  weeks,  but  the  third 
application,  one  week  later,  is  sure  to  carry 
them  through  all  right.  To  keep  crows 
from  catching  young  chicks  I  had  good 
success  by  setting  up  a  scarecrow,  as  when 
preventing  them  from  pulling  corn.  Make 
a  complete  dummy  man,  and  set  it  up  near 
the  chicks. — J.  Knapp,  Pratlsburg,  N. 
Y. 

Double  Turkey  Eggs. — I  noticed  something 
about  double  turkey  eggs.  I  will  here 
state  that  last  spring  I  had  two  double- 
yolked  ones.  My  turkey  hens  are  active 
and  healthy,  and  I  could  not  account  for 
it. — Mrs.  C.  F.  Hollingsioorth,  Church 
Hill,  Maryland. 

A  Sure  Death  to  Lice. — I  have  spent  large 
sums  for  clearing  my  poultry  house  of  lice, 
but  noticing  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  th;  t 
the  "  Sure  Shot,  "  of  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  was  better  and  cheaper  than 
other  remedies,  I  concluded  to  try  it,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  of  it  before. 
It  is  not  only  cheap  but  knocks  out  the  lice 
on  the  first  round.—  A.  J.  Mitchell,  Man- 
chester, Va. 

About  Chufas.— In  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  February,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  Mrs.  L.  McL..  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  you  state  that 
chufas  are  the  old-time  nut  grass,  and  are 
a  nuisance.  You  are  mistaken.  Chufas 
are,  not  grass  nuts,  nor  are  they  a  nuisance. 
We  raise  them  extensively  here,  for  poultry 
and  hogs.  They  are  excellent  for  fowls, 
and  are  eaten  by  them  with  a  relish.  The 
children  are  quite  fond  ofthem.  They  are 
easily  raised,  and  make  a  wonderful  yield. 
—J.  H.  Hawkins,  Buford,  Ga. 

A  Large  Average.— I  have  twenty-eight 

head  of  fowls,  in  one  pen.  They  layed 
3, 545  eggs  in  1891.  Is  this  a  good  record? 
—  Charles  W.  Spencer,  Erie,  Pa.  [It  is  an 
excellent  record.  ]  Ed. 

Feed  Hoppers. — There  is  one  thing  that  \ 
do  not  understand,  in  the  poultry  papers, 
about  feed  hoppers.  They  say —  "  Don't 
keep  a  feed  hopper  full  of  feed  in  your  hen- 
house, and  don't  feed  too  much  corn.  "  I 
know  a  man  that  has  a  hopper  full  of  corn 
from  fall  until  spring,  in  his  henhouse,  and 
of  course  he  feeds  a  mixture  of  other  feed 
besides  (generally  a  warm  feed  of  oats, 
bran,  or  vegetables)  and  his  hens  lay  well, 
do  not  seem  to  be  fat,  and  yet  they  have 
free  access  to  corn  at  all  times. — F.d.  Kraft, 
Orrville,  Ohio. 

Weak  Legs  in  Chicks.— I  would  like  t<> 

make  a  suggestion  to  amateurs  in  reference 
to  weak  legs  in  chicks,  as  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess with  me,  and  with  others  who  have 
tried  it.  When  the  chicks  first  show  signs 
of  weakness  place  lh  _n  in  as  warm  water  as 
advisable  for  three  1  r  four  minu  ?: ,  •  v.  ! 
then  immediately  wrap  them  in  wui ,len, 
placing  them  where  they  will  dry  quickly, 
there  to  remain  a  couple  of  hours,  rubbing 
■anica  well  into  the  legs.  If  any  chick  is 
not  then  strong  wrap  it  again  for  a  second 
warming  of  half  that  time. — /'.  /'.  I  add, 
Kansas  Citv,  Kansas. 


A  Lice  Remedy.— Gapes.— I  have  not  seen 
my  remedy  for  lice  published,  so  I  will  give 
it.  The  first  appearance  is  a  little  bunch 
of  eggs  below  the  breast.  I  then  prepare  a 
dusting  box  cf  half  sulphur  and  ashes,  a 
tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid  to  ten  pounds 
of  sulphur,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Seize 
the  fowl  by  both  wings,  and  rub  the  mix- 
ture through  the  feathers.  Three  applica- 
tions a  year  will  be  sufficient.  I  prevent 
gapes  by  keeping  my  chickens  away  from 
wet  grass. — Mrs.  G.  A.  Barber,  Conaway, 
Maryland. 

A  Cannibal  Hen.— This  is  a  great  climate 
for  the  poultry  business,  and  any  one  with 
ordinary  common  sense  can  make  it  a  prof- 
itable business,  and  be  a  "  little  bit  lazy  " 
at  the  same  time.  I  notice  in  your  last 
number  an  article  on  egg-eating  hens. 
Your  explanation  may  be  all  right  for  that, 
but  I  had  a  hen  sitting  on  thirteen  eggs. 
She  had  her  own  nest,  could  get  her  dust 
bath,  (coal  ashes),  had  fresh  water  all  the 
time,  whole  corn  and  oats  in  the  evening, 
and  oats  and  wheat  in  the  morning,  ground 
green  bones  twice  a  week  in  the  morning, 
and  always  plenty  of  ground  oyster  shells 
and  gravet  within  access,  and  yet,  when  in 
four  days  more  she  could  have  brought  out 
her  chicks,  she  ate  ten  of  the  eggs,  and 
would  have  eaten  the  other  three  had  I  not 
given  them  to  another  hen,  which  hatched 
them.  She  did  not  eat  the  shells,  but  ate 
the  chicks.  She  is  now  very  sick.  I  have 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins.  The 
above  is  their  regular  food.  They  have  an 
acre  of  ground.  I  intend  to  make  the 
raising  of  poultry  a  business  in  future. — 
Charles  E.  Rippard,  New  Orleans,  /.a. 

Hatches  of  a  Home-made  Incubator.— 

We  have  an  incubator,  made  from 
Poultry  Keeper  plans,  and  we  are 
having  fairly  good  success  with  it, 
considering  that  we  had  to  collect  the 
eggs  from  farmers  during  the  cold  weather. 
From  the  first  hatching  of  fifteen  dozen 
eggs  I  got  thirty-eight  chicks,  but  five  dozen 
tested  out  infertile,  and  the  others  did  not 
seem  strong  enough  to  break  the  shells.  At 
this  writing  they  are  eight  weeks  old,  and  I 
killed  ten,  which  weighed  from  a  pound 
and  four  ounces  to  a  pound  and  six  ounces. 
The  second  hatch  did  better,  for  I  got 
sixty-five  chicks,  now  three  weeks  old,  and 
strong.  I  have  seventeen  dozen  due  to 
hatch  to-morrow,  and  expect  much  better 
results.—  Will  P.  Ball,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Early  Hatches  with  Hens.— I  had  forty- 
three  Buff  Cochin  chicks  out  by  April,  some 
of  them  then  two  weeks  old.  I  take  good 
care  of  them,  and  I  have  no  hen  with  them, 
nor  a  brooder.  The  hens  hatched  them, 
however.  I  have  sixty-three  laying  hens 
and  six  roosters,  and  have  eleven  hens  sit- 
ting. I  intend  to  get  an  incubator  and 
brooder  next  fall. — Sophia  Snyder,  Reed- 
town,  Ohio. 

Egg  Eating  Hens  and  Crows.— If  hens  eat 
their  eggs  it  should  be  treated  as  a  disease, 
and  not  as  a  vice.  Give  plenty  cf  rotten 
sea  shells.  I  have  found  them  a  certain 
cure.  When  crows  trouble  you  use  the 
shot  gun  every  time  they  appear  in  sight, 
and  put  up  dummies  that  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  standing  with  a  gun  in  his 
hands. — J.  A.  Knee/and,  Areata,  Cat. 

A  Heavy  Hatch. — March  5th,  I  set  my  in- 
cubator (Excelsior),  placing  in  it  128  eggs. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  removed  the 
eggs  that  were  not  fertile,  leaving  112.  I 
got  ninety-three  good,  strong  chicks.  I 
placed  them  in  a  small  brooder  in  the 
house,  and  when  a  week  old  they  were  taken 
from  the  small  brooder  and  allowed  to  run 
about  the  house.  My  rule  for  feeding  is  a 
little  at  a  time  and  often. — Milton  Ken- 
worthy,  New  London,  Indiana. 

Egg-Eating.— In  your  march  issue  I  noticed 
a  letter  on  egg-eating,  from  Olnsted,  Mich. 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  if  the 
writer  will  follow  the  instructions  given  be- 
low he  will  have  no  trouble  with  egg-eating, 
as  I  have  "  been  through  the  mill,  "  and 
know  that  it  is  a  sure  cure.  I  get  all  the 
egg  shells  I  can  from  the  hotels,  and  throw 
them  in  the  feeding  places.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  hens  will  be 
so  sick  of  them  that  you  can  lay  eggs  any- 
where, and  they  will  pass  them  by.  I  can 
guarantee  the  method  as  a  sure  cure. — 
Geo  W.  Selbig,  Lena,  III. 

Hatched  all  Females. — Three  years  ago 
I  mated  ten  old  Light  Brahma  hens  with  a 
Bu.f  Cochin  Cockerel.  From  this  mating 
I  raised  about  forty  chicks,  which  were 
large,  vigorous,  handsome,  of  fine  buff 
color,  with  black  tails  and  hackles,  and 
single  combs.  As  they  grew  to  broiler 
size  I  looked  for  a  couple  of  cockerels  to 
kill  but  failed  to  find  them.  As  they  grew 
older  I  found  that  the  entire  lot  were  pul- 
lets, not  a  cockerel  among  them.  Now, 
w  hy  were  they  all  of  one  sex  ?  I  kept  tin- 
entire  lot  for  layers,  and  they  proved  most 
excellent. — G.  Strange,  Betzer,  Mich, 


Alfalfa  Hay  as  Food. — I  have  been  hand- 
ling poultry  for  a  long  time,  but  there  are 
things  about  the  business  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  I  learn  a  great  deal  by  failures. 
My  tendency  has  been  to  overfeed.  I  have, 
of  late  been  using  alfalfa  hay  and  mid- 
dlings, with  gratifying  results.  I  cut  the 
hay  short,  boil  it,  and  then  add  and  mix 
the  middlings  until  it  is  a  hard,  dry  mash. 
The  hens  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  gives 
thick  shells  to  the  eggs. —  W.-  A.  Y'enney, 
Oakland,  Cat. 

Another  Remedy  for  Egg  Eating.— I  notice 
that  a  subscriber  at  Olnsted,  Mich.,  com- 
plains of  his  hens  eating  eggs.  An  easy 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to'  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  cut  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  off 
the  end  of  the  bill,  and  the  hen  will  eat  no 
more  eggs  unless  they  are  broken.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  of  this  take  one  hen  that  is  a 
known  egg  eater,  and  after  cutting  the  bill 
give  her  a  few  eggs  to  play  with,  and  she 
will  soon  give  them  up.  It  will  not  injure 
the  hen  to  cut  the  bill.  I  once  had  an  old 
hen  that  killed  six  of  her  thicks  because 
they  were  not  of  the  right  color,  and  she 
would  kill  every  strange  chick.  I  doctored 
her  this  way,  and  she  never  made  but  one 
pass  at  a  chick  after  that,  and  the  bill  grew 
out  all  right  again  the  next  year. — Charles 
W.  Hatch,  Homer,  Mich. 

A  Record  of  Hens.. — Last  Thanksgiving  I 
had  two  eggs  left  after  dinner,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  keep  an  account.  To  date 
(March  19th,)  I  have  sold  $25.54  worth, 
set  one  hundred  eggs,  and  got  eighty-three 
chicks,  all  living  except  two.  I  have  eight 
hens  sitting,  have  fifty-two  hens  altogether, 
and  a  pullet  that  was  hatched  in  July, 
which  has  hatched  and  raised  nine  chick- 
ens, and  gone  to  laying  again.  My  fowls 
and  Buff  Cochins  and  Wyandottes,  I  feed 
meal  and  sand,  adding  two  spoonfuls  of 
sand  to  one  part  of  meal,  and  with  it  I  give 
fresh  beef  chop,  fine,  once  a  day.  My  old 
chickens  get  all  the  corn  and  wheat  they 
can  eat,  and  have  sand  and  lime  to  pick 
and  wallow  in.  I  get  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  eggs  a  day.  'I  got  twenty  cents  a 
dozen  at  first. — Mrs.  M.  C.  Farminger , 
Stafford,  Kansas. 

Alfalfa  Fields. — I  have  seven  poultry 
houses,  of  different  sizes,  all  opening  out 
into  runs  of  thirty  by  i3oand  fifty  by  thirty 
feet,  each  lot  sowed  in  alfalfa.  My  chickens 
do  well.  At  times  I  give  them  a  field  run, 
where  there  is  fresh  running  water  and 
different  grasses.  They  are  mostly  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn. — A.  J.  Murphy, 
Bishop,  Cat. 

Flaws  in  Mating. — It  seems  too  bad  that 
breeding  cf  the  new  buff  breeds  could 
not  have  had  more  patience,  breeding 
about  two  seasons  before  placing  them  be- 
fore the  poultry  world.  Under  the  heading 
of  "  Mating  Partridge  Cochins,  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  time  some  action  was  taken 
by  the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
the  editors  of  the  poultry  journals  on  this 
subject.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Partridge 
Cochins  alone  that  a  disqualified  bird  must 
be  used  to  produce  the  best  results  with  fe- 
males in  our  penciled  varieties  of  fowls. 
The  fanciers  are  not  responsible  for  a  prime 
prize  winning  pair  of  fowls  not  producing 
their  like,  but  the  makers  of  our  standard 
are.  It  could  be  avoided  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent if  purchasers  would  distinctly  describe 
just  what  they  needed.  If  a  pen  that  is 
correctly  mated  for  females,  and  a  pair,  or 
trio,  for  males,  are  required,  it  should  be- 
so  mentioned.  The  same  as  to  exhibition 
birds.  The  fanciers,  as  a  rule,  are  doing 
their  best,  so  far  as  customers  will  allow. 
The  trouble  is  that  customers  often  ask  for 
the  very  thing  that  is  not  the  best  for  them. 
—J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Good  Hatches  With  Hens.— I  thought  I 
would  write  you  of  my  success.  I  already 
had  a  few  fowls,  but  last  summer  I  pro- 
cured about  thirty  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
have  a  large  barn,  in  which  considerable 
stock  is  fed,  hence  quite  a  lot  of  grain  is 
scattered.  I  therefore  had  no  difficulty  in 
feeding  them  all  winter  yet  they  are  fat.  I 
built  them  a  good  house  before  cold 
weather  set  in,  and  in  January  the  pullets 
began  to  lay.  Farly  in  February,  I  set  one 
on  thirteen  eggs  and  she  hatched  thirteen 
lively  chicks.  I  now  have  three  families 
of  chicks,  and  out  of  thirty-six  eggs  thirty- 
four  chicks  hatched.  How  is  that  for 
hatching  pullets'  eggs  ?  The  prospect  is 
that  they  will  be  strong  and  healthy.  I 
have  more  hens  to  come  off  soon.  I  have 
read  some  of  hens  always  being  where  they 
wanted  to  sit,  but  mine  are  not  so.  I  have 
used  some  for  the  table,  so  for  awhile  I 
have  had  about  thirty  hens,  with  eight  of 
them  sitting  in  the  meantime.  We  got 
forty-two  d<  zen  eggs  from  January  to 
March.—  Prank  Sanders,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Four  Dollars  per  Hen.— A  neighbor  has 
kindly  loaned  me  your  journal,  and  I  have 
ordered  through  him  your  paper  "  all  for  a 
song,  "  so  my  name  will  now  I  e  on  vour 


books.  I  have  had  some  little  experience 
in  the  hen  business  in  times  past,  and  am 
going  to  try  it.  I  have  made  the  Brown 
Leghorns  pay  me  four  dollars  per  hen,  per 
year,  and  the  keeping  cost  me  about  one 
dollar  per  year. —  W.  //.  Van  Daren, 
Ramona,  Cat. 


NUX  VOMICA  FOR  HAWKS. 

W,  II.  C.  BASSETT,  PH.  C.,  MAGNOLIA,  N.  J. 

yuite  a  number  of  persons  have  written 
to  you  on  the  above  subject,  in  a  way  that 
has  roused  my  curiosity  as  to  whether  any 
one  of  them"  practices  v  hat  he  1  rea<  hcs." 

I  presume  they  mean  "  powdered  slrych- 
nos  nux  vomica  of  the  pharmacist,"  from 
which  is  prepared  strychnine,  one  cf  the 
most  powerful  vegetable  poire  r.s  kncv.n, 
and  one  writer  advises  his  readeis  to  try  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful — thirty  grains — 
or  one  grain  to  each  fowl,  would  net  kill  a 
hawk,  nor  will  it  make  a  fowl's  fle;  h  bitter 
within  a  week  after,  nor  three  weeks  after 
eating  it.  As  to  the  hawks  leaving, — well, 
they  have  had,  for  fifty  years,  to  the  writ- 
er's own  knowledge,  a  fashion  of  leaving, 
and  staying  away  months  or  a  year,  and 
then  come  back  again. 


MR.  REYNAUD  REPLIES. 

G.    I'.    REYNAUD,    NEW  YORK    CITY,    N.  Y. 

As  you  have  seen  fit  to  make  a  raiher 
savage  attack  on  me,  in  February  issue  cf 
your  paper,  I  trust  you  will  grant  space  to 
my  reply.  As  regards  the  Cochin  Club 
trouble  I  have  nothing  to  say,  the  matter 
having  been  settled  long  ago  to  my  satis- 
faction. Without  taking  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  relying 
solely  on  your  superior  (?)  wisdom,  you 
long  since  took  upon  yourself  to  decide  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  (see  Vol. 
8,  No.  3,  page  40.)  As  to  your  reference 
to  Charleston  and  Los  Angeles,  your 
statements  show  either  malice  or  ignor- 
ance, possibly  both.  It  is  rather  amusing, 
to  see  you,  the  acknowledged  "  King  of 
Kickers"  find  fault  with,  c.nd  distort  an 
attack  founded  on  sound  c<  n  rr.cn  sense, 
and  which  is  mild  compared  to  rrsr.y  cf 
your  own  attacks  on  the  dear  eld  relic. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  concerning  your 
protracted  fight  against  the  A.  P.  A.,  and 
your  numerous  serious  charges  sgsii.st  it; 
your  attacks  against  individual  n  cn.Lers; 
your  senseless  war  against  cyster  shells; 
your  unjust  denunciation  ( f  specialty 
clubs;  your  hatred  of  the  inncccr.t  t  igeons; 
your  continued  slurs  against  Conger, 
Pierce,  and  others;  in  fact  your  opposition 
to  everything  that  is  net  governed  by 
yourself't  Even  the  League  ccrr.es  in  fcr 
sneers.  For  years  you  did  all  in  your 
power  to  start  one,  but  the  standard  bearer 
being  objectionable,  recruits  could  net  be 
found.  You  denounce  the  League,  and 
shortly  after  when  it  is  organized  in  l  ew 
York,  you  change  fronts,  and  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  As  a  weather  vane  or 
circus  rider  you  would  have  been  a  suc- 
cess, as  an  editor  you  are,  to  be  mild,  an 
innovation.  Come  now  be  a  man,  shake 
off  the  evil  influence  of  your  disorganized 
digestive  organs,  and  stop  senseless  kick- 
ing and  unfounded  accusations. 


WHITE  OAK  BARK  FOR  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Cosner,  Newton,  New  Jersey, 
is  of  the  opinion  :hat  w  hite  oak  bark  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  cholera.  We  have  be- 
fore published  the  remedy,  but  here  is  what 
Mr.  Cosner  says  : 

I  fed  my  fowls  cut  clover  twice  a  day, 
for  two  days,  and  found  their  bowels  very 
loose,  and  lost  four  from  cholera.  I 
would  have  lost  more,  had  I  not  used 
white  oak  bark  tea,  which  is  the  very  best 
thing  I  ever  tried  for  cholera.  I  have 
cured  chickens  with  it  when  they  seemed 
to  be  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  After 
the  bowel  trouble  disappeared  I  began 
again  feeding  clover,  twice  a  week,  and 
then  oftener,  with  no  trouble,  and  to  good 
advantage. 

The  above  is  worth  remembering.  Sim- 
ply pour  boiling  water  on  the  inner  skin 
of  white  oak  bark,  first  cutting  it  into  short 
pieces,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  and  give 
the  decoction  as  drink  in  place  of  water. 
It  has  been  tried  with  success,  but  whether 
it  is  a  sure  cure  or  not  cannot  be  stated. 

THE  NEXT  NEW  HAVEN  SHOW. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Poultry 
Association  it  was  voted  to  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion in  New  Haven.  (Conn.),  Jan.  1 2th  to 
16th,  1893,  and  Music  Hall  has  been  en- 
gaged for  that  purpose.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  :  President,  C.  P.  Jor- 
dan ;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  P.  Ens:gn,  W. 
A.  Peas  and  A.  C.  Agnew  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Edward  A.  'I  odd  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  A.  N,  Farnham  ;  Treasurer, 
Alex.  Craig. 
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THE  ST.  BERNARD— MADAM  BEDIVERE. 

We  again  illustrate  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful St.  Bernards  in  the  United  States,  our 
object  last  month  and  thii  being  to  give 
our  readers  a  knowledge  of  this  valuable 
breed  of  dogs.  As  we  do  not  expect  to 
have  but  little  more  to  say  in  this  journal 
regarding  dogs,  we  will  mention  the  fine 
animals  belonging  to  the  Menthon  Kennels 
at  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Madam  Bedivere  is  a  full  sister  to  the 
notel  Sir  Bedivere,  winner  of  the  challage 
cups  in  England  an  J  who  has  won  first  at 
every  show  in  thi  s  coun.ry.  His  sister, 
Madam  Bedivere,  has  seldom  been  exhib- 
ited, but  is  full  of  quality,  her 
disposition  being  gentle  and  aft'ec- 
ionate.  As  much  as  $500  was  refused 
for  the  offer  her  first  cluici  puppy,  but  of 
course  such  prices  are  exceptional.  She  is 
said  to  be  thirty  inches  high,  and  weighs 
.180  pounds,  which  is  extraordinary  for  a 
female. 

The  great  Lord  Bute,  imported  from 
England,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  dog  in  the  world,  is  another  St. 
Bernard  at  the  Menthon  Kennels.  His 
weight  when  eighteen  months  old  is  given 
at  216  pounds,  and  his  height  at  the 
shoulder,  at  present,  is  given  at  thirty-six 
inches.  He  is  the  sire  in  England  of  those 
great  prize  winners,  young  Bute,  Marquis 
of  Lossie,  Sir  Hereward,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Isabella,  Mars,  Princess  Royal  and  others^ 
and  to  get  Lord  Bute  to  this  country  cost 
the  Menthon  Kennels  about  $5,000.  Yet  it 
paid  them  well  as  he  is  valuable  for  his 
quality. 

Ladv  Martin  is  another  fine  one,  she 
being  of  the  Merchant  Prince  strain,  and 
promises  to  be  valuable,  but  a  great  loss 
was  experienced  in  the  death  of  Lord 
Thomdale,  a  son  of  the  noted  Hesper,  as  he 
was  a  young  dog  of  excellent  disposition 
and  of  large  size. 

The  Menthon  Kennels  are  near  the  depot 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Phoenix- 
ville, about  an  hour's  ride  from  Philadel- 
phia, rnd  visitors  are  always  welcome^ 
Photographs  of  some  of  the  dogs  are  sent 
for  fifty  cents  each,  by  addressing  "  Men- 
thon Kennels."  Th;re  is  quite  an  interest 
now  being  taken  in  St.  Bernards  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Menthon  Kennels 
have  some  of  the  choicest  in  the  world, 
Lord  Bute  and  Madam  Bedivere  being  a 
pair  that  cannot  easily  be  surpassed. 

THE  PORTRAITS  IN  THE  CIRCLES. 

On  the  outside  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  in  the  circles,  will  be. 
found  one  of  the  most  famous  breeders  of 
this  country,  and   also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  ladies. 

The  old  war-horse,  John  Bennett,  o? 
Sunman,  Indiana,  is  a  crank  of  the  first 
water,  and  he  has  been  a  crank  since  he  was 
a  boy.  His  weak  point  is  on  Black  Span- 
ish. John  will  not  even  look  at  any  thing 
but  a  Black  Spanish,  will  not  have  any 
other  breed  on  his  place,  and  kills  every 
chick  or  fowl  that  does  not  come  oat  fuHy 
to  the  Black  Spanish  requirements. 

When  John  goes  to  the  Shows  the  boys 
look  blue,  for  they  know  he  will  bring  some- 
thing good  in  the  shape  of  Black  Spanish, 
to  win,  and  win  he  does.  Another  thing 
John  likes,  is  to  have  hens  that  lay,  and 
which  'ay  large  eggs.  He  swears  that  Black 
Spanish  lay  larger  eggs,  and  more  of  them, 
than  any  other  breed  of  fowls.  Eggs  sent 
by  him  to  distant  parts  seem  to  hatch  as 
well  as  those  nearer  home,  one  lot  going  to 
Vancouver's  Island  hatching  twenty-seven 
chicks  from  thirty-three  eggs. 

Now,  if  Uncle  John,  as  he  is  called,  is  a 
crank  cv  Black  Spanish,  he  is  not  a  crank 
on  anything  else.  His  honesty  and  integ- 
rity is  so  well  known  that  he  has  been 
elected  county  commissioner  of  Ripley 
county,  Indiana,  and  he  before  has  declined 
several  high  honors.  During  the  many 
years  he  has  been  breeding  his  favorites — 
Black  Spanish — we   never  heard   a  corn- 


plaint  against  him,  and  everybody  likes 
him  who  knows  him.  The  best  breeders 
in  the  United  States  are  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  they  procured  their  Black  Spanish 
of  honest  Uncle  John  Bennett. 

In  the  other  circle  is  Mrs.  R.  G.  Deener> 
the  lady  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  at  Batesville,  Arkansas. 
She  is  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is 
the  wife  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Deener,  who  is  him- 
self only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Her 
husband  is  President  of  the  State  Sunday 
School  Association  of  Arkansas,  Grand 
Prelate  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar  of  Arkansas,  and  he  is 
also  a  prominent  breeder  of  poultry.  Mrs. 
Deener  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ladies  of  Arkansas,  and  is  as  lovely  in 
disposition  as  she  is  beautiful  in  appear" 
ance.  She  is  a  graceful  rider  on  the  saddle, 
is  a  farmer's  daughter,  is  highly  educated, 
and  is  enthusiastic  in  poultry  matters. 
Her  able  management  of  her  poultry 
journal  is  giving  it  a  lead  in  the  South 
among  those  interested  in  poultry. 


DESCRIBING  THE  COCHIN. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Cochin 
Club  of  America  "  the  Club,  afteg  first  de- 
ciding to  use  the  standard  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  as  a  guide  (which 
makes  vulture  hocks  a  disqualification), 
next  makes  its  own  Standard,  as  follows: 

Vulture  hocks,  as  described  by  the 
Standard,  shall  not  be  a  disqualification,  or 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  CHICKS. 

What  makes  the  chicks  die  off  when  two 
weeks,  or  more,  of  age,  instead  of  when 
very  young,  and  have  leg  weakness,  etc  ? 
For  the  benefit  of  many  inquirers  here  are 
some  questions  that  were  sent  us  for  ans- 
wer. 

Why  do  chicks  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  look  scragy,  become  puny,  and  die, 
the  loss  being  greatest  at  night  V 

If  the  chicks  have  leg  weakness,  move 
on  their  knees  but  have  good  appetites,  the 
difficulty  is  due  to  rapid  growth.  They 
will  mostly  be  cockerels  that  have  it,  and 
will  recover.  Feed  ground  green  bone. 
When  chicks  stagger,  and  are  weak,  with 
feathers  rough,  and  sometimes  have  bowel 
d  sease,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  heat,  or  too 
much  bottom  heat,  in  the  brooder,  as  well 
as  to  rapid  feathering.  Feed  often  giving 
fine  ground  green  bone  and  chopped  meat 
with  the  rations,  and  keep  both  the  brooder 
house  and  the  brooder  warm. 

What  causes  bowel  disease  of  chicks, 
especially  when  it  can  hardly  be  the  fault 
of  th;  food,  which  is  of  a  variety  ? 

It  is  due  to  the  chicks  having  been 
cliilled  at  some  time,  causing  cold  on  the 
bowels.  It  is  not  due  to  the  feed.  Damp 
weather  is  the  time  the  chicks  suffer  most. 
Avoid  draughts  of  air,  and  never  let  the 
chicks  outside  except  on  clear  days — never 
when  windy. 
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bar  the  fowl  from  competing,  but  shall  be 
considered  a  defect.  Scantily  feathered 
legs  and  bare  middle  toes  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  defect.  Hock  feathers, 
no  matter  how  long  or  plentiful,  if  they 
curve  inwardly  so  as  to  hide  the  joint  on 
the  outside,  and  are  soft,  flexible,  and 
easily  yield  to  slight  pressure,  so  as  to, 
when  pressed  curl  around  the  leg,  shall 
constitute  the  character  of  hock  feathering 
desired  by  this  club.  To  constitute  vulture 
hocks,  the  faathers  must  project,  be  harsh 
and  stiff,  like  the  flight  feathers  of  the 
wing.  This  club  desires  to  see  the  Cochin 
fowl  heavily  feathered  from  the  ground  up, 
and  such  heavy  feathering  in  the  nature  of 
the  breed  is  inseparable  from  heavy  fluff 
feathering.  In  Black  Cochins,  white  or 
slate  cok rid  feathers  in  the  foot  feathers 
shall  not  be  a  disqualification.  Weight. — 
In  the  Buff  and  Partridge  varieties,  pul- 
lets weighing  six  pounds  priorto  January, 
and  six  and  one-half  after  January  shall 
be  considered  of  good  weight.  Cockerels, 
prior  to  January,  weighing  eight  and  one- 
half  pounds  shall  be  considered  of  good 
weight.  In  black  and  white  varieties, 
cocks  weighing  ten  pounds  and  hens  seven 
and  one-half  pounds  shall  be  considered  of 
good  weight.  Pullets  weighing  five  and 
one-half  prior  to  January  and  six  pounds 
after  January,  shall  be  considered  of  good 
weight.  Cockerels  weighing  seven  and 
one-half  pounds  prior  to  January  and 
eight  pounds  after  January  shall  be  con- 
sidered of  good  weight. 

With  the  preferences  of  the  Club  and 
the  rules  of  the  Standard,  it  will  soon  lead 
to  a  conflict,  ana  the  query  will  arise — 
"What  is  a  Cochin?"  Too  much  has 
already  been  said  and  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  breed. 
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My  chicks  thrive  well  until  they  are 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old,  and  then 
they  begin  to  die. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  brooder  is  not 
warm  enough.  I^ittle  chicks  can  all  form 
a  smaller  circle,  and  get  nearer  the  source 
of  heat,  but  as  they  grow  they  are  further 
off,  and  when  they  are  feathering  they  are 
weak,  due  to  drain  on  the  system  for  nitro- 
gen and  phosphates.  They  need  plenty 
of  warmth,  both  in  the  brooder  house  and 
under  the  brooder,  and  should  be  made  to 
scratch  in  littermaterial  for  millet  seed 
during  the  day.  Feed  chopped  meat,  or 
fresh  bone,  keep  the  brooder  house  rot 
lower  than  seventy  degrees,  and  the 
brooder  not  lower  than  ninety,  as  well  as 
guard  against  cold  draughts,  which  are 
sometimes  styled  ventilation.  Bear  in  mind 
that  a  young  chick  is  not  always  suffocat- 
ing, nor  does  it  need  as  much  air  as  a  steer. 

SCORING  VS.  COMPARISON. 

The  following  query  appeared  in  the 
Fancier's  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y. ,  and 
can  be  easily  answered.  We  give  it  in 
full: 

"  If  you  put  the  same  number  of  judges 
on  a  show  to  judge  by  score  cards  and  if 
they  are  just  as  anxious  to  conclude  their 
labors  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
wouldn't  they  get  the  "  ribbons  "  on  the 
coops  quite  as  soon  as  when  the  judging 
is  done  by  comparison  ?  And  wouldn't 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  exhibitors 
be  better  satisfied  with  the  actual  scores  ?" 
Yes,  it  will  give  satisfaction,  but  no  fact 


is  recorded.  In  attempting  to  prove  the 
value  cf  the  score  card,  as  a  speedy  method, 
its  advocates  have  proved  too  much.  When 
a  man  claims  that  four  hundred  birds  can 
Le  scored  in  a  day  it  is  close  on  to  one  bird 
a  minute,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  matter 
of  simply  marking  down  figures  by  guess  ■ 
wjrk.  From  eighty-four  to  ninety-four  is 
about  the  range,  and  a  bird  may  get  the 
same  score  in  total  number  of  points  yet 
not  have  two  sections  score  alike  twice. 
Jerkinj  a  bird  out,  shoving  it  back  into 
the  coop,  and  marking  down  a  few  figures, 
all  done  in  one  minute,  and  0:1  time,  may 
be  scoring  the  bird,  but  the  value  of  the 
score  card  is  nothing,  for  it  can  only  be 
what  the  pencil  happens  to  speedily  mark. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  G.  Strange,  Betzer,  Mich.,  sends 
us  a  letter  in  which  he  makes  a  good  poin. 
regarding  the  cause  of  chicken  cholera. 
Though  not  giving  a  cure,  he  states  how  it 
may  be  avoided.    He  says: 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  of  trouble  with 
cholera,  and  that  I  could  not  stop  it,  do 
what  I  would.  All  the  farms  about  here 
have  the  same  trouble,  and  I  have  found 
the  cause.  We  are  in  a  low,  fiat,  rich 
country,  rather  wet,  especially  in  my 
neighborhood.  Thorough  drainage  of  the 
soil  is  the  only  preventive  of  the  trouble. 
Neighbors  who  have  thoroughly  drained 
their  premises  are  troubled  but  very  little. 
Open  ditches  and  holes,  where  water 
stands,  are  often  the  main  causes  of 
cholera.  The  hens,  when  affected,  stand 
in  the  water  and  drink  all  the  time,  their 
droppings  falling  in  the  water,  impreg- 
nating it,  and  thus  the  disease  is  perpe- 
tuated. 

Our  own  experience  is  that  on  light  and 
dry  soils  there  is  no  spontaneous  outbreaks 
of  cholera.  The  disease  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  to  appear  in  any  flocks  and  on  any 
soil,  by  direct  contact,  but,  as  a  rule,  we 
find  the  claim  made  above  has  plenty  of 
foundation  to  it,  and  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  read -is. 

The  symptoms  of  cholera  are  weakness, 
greenish  droppings,  and  interne  thirst.  It 
should  not  be  confounded  with  indigestion, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  cholera. 

The  best  cure  for  cholera  is  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  each 
quart  of  the  drinking  water,  giving  no 
other  drink.  Cholera  kills  quickly.  In- 
digestion may  last  a  week  or  a  month. 


FIFTY  CENTS  WORTH  OF  MODESTY. 

A  modest  request  comes  from  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  and  the  writer  must  be  a  lamb  of 
innocence.    He  writes: 

I  took  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
but  failed  to  renew.  Will  you  please  write 
m:  how  to  make  poultry  pay  ? 

The  dear  fellow  saved  half  a  dollar,  and 
wants  us  to  write  him  how  to  make  poultry 
pay.  He  wants  it  all  for  a  two-cent  post- 
age stamp,  to  pay  us  for  paper,  envelope, 
mailing,  and  a  icieek's  labor,  as  it  takes  a 
wiser  one  than  us  to  teach  him  to  make 
make  poultry  pay  ,  especially  as  he  knows 
but  little  about  it,  and  has  kept  himself  in 
the  dark  by  "failing  to  renew,"  as  h: 
states.  He  wants  to  get  in  at  the  window, 
by  a  short  cut,  but  he  will  have  to  get  those 
back  numbers  if  he  wishes  to  keep  pace 
with  others.  Now,  if  the  great  problem  of 
"  how  to  make  poultry  pay  "  was  known, 
the  poor  editors  would  only  issue  one  more 
paper,  state  the  "  liow"  shut  their  offices, 
and  trudge  off  to  the  poor  house.  We  can't 
afford  to  answer  the  letter.  His  request  is 
too  modest.    He  will  have  to  subscribe. 

WHAT  A  LADY  BREEDER  SAYS. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Doane,  Gainesville,  N.Y. , 
who  can  compete  with  our  best  breeders, 
says  that  she  has  this  advice  to  give: 

"If  I  were  rich  I  would  make  a  year's 
subscription  to  those  who  have  no  poultry 
paper,  especially  the  Poultry  Keeper." 

Her  object  is  to  educate  the  readers  in 
poultry  raising.  She  keeps  only  one  breed 
— Light  Brahmas — and  other  ladies  can  do 
the  same.  She  believes  in  good  strains, 
and  thinks  the  best  customers  are  those 
who  know  all  about  the  birds  they  wish  to 
buy.    And  she  is-correct, 
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THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 

There  is  quite  a  competition  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  lamps  thr.t  insure 
•safety  fiom  fire,  and  among  those  patented 
are  the  "  Hydro,'"  so  named  because  water 
;s  used  to  keep  the  oil  cool.  It  is  well 
known  that  coal  oil  (kerosene)  is  not  of 
itself  explosive,  but  if  not  of  high  test, 
when  ovcrhsuted  a  gas  is  formed,  which 
explodes  with  flume  should  atmospheric  air 
be  mixed  with  it.  We  present  two  sizes  ot 
the  lamp,  C.  and  A. 

The  illustration  above  shj.vs  the  style  A. 
HyJro  Safety  Lamp  in  a  lamp-box  and 
connected  with  the  heater  of  a  h  >t  water 
in:ubator.  In  this  lamp  th:  water-jacket 
extends  beyon  1  the  burner  at  each  side, 
an  I  is  connected  with  th  •  heater  above  by 
two  pipes,  one  of  which  just  reaches  th2 
bottom  of  the  healer,  while  the  other  ex- 
tendi several  inches  higher.  The  water  in 
the  water-jacket  becoming  heateJ  by  the 
tvicktube  rises  in  the  long  pipe,  and  is  re- 
placed by  cooler  water  coming  do.vii  the 
short  pipe;  which  produces  the  trust  perfect 
circulation  and  aids  materially  in  heating 
the  water.  This  style  of  lamp  is  stationary, 
but,  if  the  lamp-box  is  properly  arranged, 
can  be  filled  and  cared  for  with  >ut  incon- 
venience. The  water-jacket  is  curved 
backward  at  the  right  side  so  that  the  pipes 
are  not  in  the  way  of  trimming  the  wick. 

The  "C"  Hydro  Safety  Lamp  (shown 
in  Fig.  4)  is  designed  especially  for  hot-air 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  for  use  wher- 
ever it  is  not  convenient  to  attach  the  lamp 
to  a  hot-water  heater.    The  water-jacket  is 
supplied  from  a  reservoir  attached  to  the 
burner.    This  is  a  very  handy  lamp  for  all 
purposes,  and  for  hot  air  machines  i ;  far 
superior  to  some  others.    Everyone  has 
noticed  that  the  flame  of  a  lamp  sometimes 
increases  in  size  and  begins  to  smoke  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.    The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  the  upper  end  of  the  wick  tube 
b.-comes  hot  enough  to  convert  the  oil  into 
gas  al on j  the  sides  of  the  wick;  this  gas 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  tube  and  burns,  in- 
creasing the  flame,  and,  if  more  gas  is 
formed  than  the  lamp  can  burn  up  properly, 
soot  and  smoke  result.    This  is  most  fre- 
quently  noticed  soon   after  the  lamp  is 
lighted,  but  is  liableto  happen  at  any  time; 
especially  when  some  obstruction,  such  as 
the  heater  of  an  incubator,  is  directly  over 
the  chimney  to  lessen  the  draft.    For  all 
lamps — except  the  Hydro  Safety  Lamp- 
depend  entirely  upon  the  circulation  of  air 
about  the  burner  to  prevent  its  becoming 
overheated,  consequently  none  of  them  can 
be  enclosed  in  any  way;  and  even  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  the  burner  is  liable  to 
become  so  heated  as  to  scorch  the  wick  and 
burn  the  oil  along  the  side  of  the  wick  tube, 
and  if  the  entire  length  of  the  wick  tube 
becomes  heated  above  the  igniting  point  of 
the  oil  it  will  set  fire  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
wick  and  thus  to  the  oil  in  the  lamp.    It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  numerous  explosions 
and   fires  are  caused   by  incubator  and 
brooder  lamps.    The  only  remedy  is  to 
prevent  the  burner  from  becoming  over- 
heated.   This  is  effectually  accomplished 
in  the  Hydro  Safety  Lamp,  by   a  water 
jacket  surrounding  the  wick  tube  just  below 
its  upper  end,  and  connected  with  a  reser- 
voir in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  constant 
circulation  of  water  about  the  wick  tube, 
thus  preventing  it  from  becoming  heated 
above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water- 
This  renders  the  Hydro  Safety  Lamp  abso- 
lutely safe  under  all  circumstances— whether 
burning  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  close  lamp- 
box.    It  prevents  any  variation  in  the  flame 
and  obviates   all    trouble   with  soot  and 
smoke. 

The  advantages  gained  by  having  an  ir. 
cubator  or  brooder  lamp  enclosed  in  a 
lamp-box,  are  very  important.  The  saving 
in  oil  is  considerable,  as  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  heat  is  lost  when  the  lamp  burns  in 
open  air.  A  lamp  when  thus  enclosed  is 
out  of  the  way,  and  protected  from  all 
accident;  and  cannot  be  disarranged  or 
overturned  by  cats,  dogs  or  children,  and 


the  heat  is  very  even  and  uniform,  as  it  is 
not  effected  by  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  Hydro  Safety  Lamp  is  made  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
(formerly  of  South  Bend,)  and  he  is  confi 
dent  that  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception.  We  have  given  the  lamps  a 
trial,  and  know  them  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  eld  method.  Those  desiring 
further   information    should  address  Mr. 

Oakes  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

 •  

WHAT  CAUSES  BOWEL  DISEASE. 

The  following  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Tinan, 
Kimball,  Dakota,  s>  plainly  gives  the 
course  pursued  by  hun  lreds  of  persons 
who  keep  poultry,  that  we  request  all  to 
real  i\  Many  persons  doth;  same  thing, 
and  we  wish  to  correct  the  mistake.  He 
says: 

My  flock  of  poultry,  of  three  breeds, 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  with  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases,  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  indication  was  when  I  went  in  to 
the  coop  one  evening,  and  found  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullet  dead  on  the  floor.  A  few 
days  after  a  Houdan  hen  was  taken  with 
the  diarrhoea.  I  separated  her  from  the 
flock  and  she  lived  about  ten  days.  Two 
others  were  taken  the  same  way.  One  I 
saved  by  giving  powdered  chalk,  rhubarb 
and  pepper.    The  other,  after  what  seemed 


the  flock  r  Among  the  Hock  is  five  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets  and  four  cockerels. 
None  of  these  have  shown  any  signs 
of  sickness.  Please  give  me  all 
the  symptoms  of  cholera,  color  of  drop- 
pings, etc.  Would  like  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease  in  detail  as  your  space  will 
allow.  I  have  works  on  poultry  diseases, 
but  they  give  but  little  information  as  to 
symptoms.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  a  disease 
unless  one  knows  whit  th:  disease  is.  I 
will  add  that  any  work  treating  of  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  is  faulty 
unless  it  particularly  describes  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  is  just 
where  many  of  them  are  lacking. 

The  whole  thing  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — overfeeding.  The  birds  arc  fat 
and  arc  diseased  by  overfeeding,  as  will  be 
the  case  sooner  or  later,  with  any  flock 
that  is  fed  three  limes  a  day.  The  Brown 
Leghorns,  being  more  active  than  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  less  disposed  to  take 
on  fat,  escaped.  The  hens  found  dead 
died  of  arpoplexy.  It  was  not  cholera, 
for  cholera  "  kills  or  cures  "  quickly.  A 
hen  with  cholera  has  intense  thirst — the 
best  of  all  signs.  The  hen  choked  to 
death  by  taking  cold,  and  the  fat  caused 
pressure  sulficiently  to  reduce  the  free 
breathing.  The  hen  with  swollen  head 
had  been  in  the  wind.  The  whole  trouble 
is  indigestion.  The  remedy  is  to  give 
sharp  grit,  and  only  one  meal  in  two  days, 
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nearly  a  complete  recovery,  died  one  night, 
suddenly.  What  was  the  disease,  and 
what  was  the  remedy  for  these  two  cases? 
I  notice  1  one  day  a  large  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  walking  around,  and  feeding  a  little. 
Once  in  every  few  minutes  she  would  lift 
her  head,  and  as  she  breathed  open  her 
bill  and  make  a  low  peculiar  noise,  I 
caught  her,  to  place  her  by  herself,  but  she 
died  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed.  An- 
other was  taken  the  same  way,  I  gave  her 
two  doses  of  a  cholera  medicine.  In  the 
morning  found  her  deal.  I  saw  symptoms 
of  diarrhoea  on  one  of  these,  but  not  on 
the  other.  What  was  the  trouble  with  these 
two,  and  what  remedy  should  I  have  used  ? 
I  had  several  hens  taken  with  symptoms  of 
roup.  Some  of  them  had  one  eye  closed, 
others  simply  watered  eyes.  I  separated 
these  from  the  flock  and  all  got  well  but 
one,  now  sick.  Was  this  roup:  My  hen 
house  is  as  tight  and  free  from  draughts  as 
a  dwelling.  I  make  a  practice  of  cleaning 
it  every  morning,  and  sprinkle  air  slacked 
lime  freely  eery  day  or  two  I  had  about 
twenty-five  chickens,  all  told,  February 
1st.  at  which  time  they  were  in  fine  con- 
dition and  commenced  laying.  They 
gradually  ceased  till  now  I  am  getting 
only  an  egg  or  two  a  day.  I  feed  them  all 
winter  on  scalded  bran  in  the  morning, 
oats  and  wheat  at  noon  and  corn  at  night, 
never  giving  them  all  they  could  eat.  They 
had  plenty  of  exercise  and  never  went 
near  other  chickens.  I  Intro  luced  no  new 
chicks  to  the  flock.  Along  the  latter  part 
of  January  I  had  a  bushel  or  so  of  potatoes 
frozen  in  my  cellar.  Every  morning  there- 
after I  thawed  them  out  in  cold  water, 
boiled  them,  and  mixed  with  the  morning 
meal  of  bran  and  fed  the  flock.  There 
were  no  rotten  potatoes  in  the  lot.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  that  the  potatoes  could 
have  caused  the  general  demoralization  of 


style  c. 

for  two  weeks,  compelling  them 
to  scratch  for  the  food. 

■  • — ;  

A  10,000  HENS  FARM. 

A  reader  who  signs  himself 
"Egg  Farm,"  Columbus,  Ohio, 
writes  us  a  letter,  with  questions 
|l  to  answer,  which  were  crowded 
1  out  of  former  issues,  but  which 
prwe  hope  every  reader  will  pe- 
ruse, as  our  replies  are  intended 
for  the  general  readers  rather 
than    for  the  writer.  He  says  : 

I  am  in  a  business  paying  me 
$75  per  month,  but  am  compelled 
to  "  put  in  "  twelve  hours  and  more  every 
day,  for  365  per  year  (this  year  366)  to 
draw  the  full  salary,  except  once  in  a 
while  I  get  an  hour  or  two  "off  for  din- 
ner" on  Sunday,  and  am  then  always  be- 
hind with  my  work.  In  short  I  am  work- 
ing myself  to  death  for  seventy-five  dollars 
per  month,  and  not  saving  a  cent.  I  am 
not  lazy,  but  possibly  rather  a  slow  thinker. 
I  think  that  I  am  reasonably  methodical, 
love  to  handle  and  care  for  poultry,  and 
do  not  know  why  I  should  not  be  reason- 
ably well  adapted  to  the  business  of  rais- 
ing it.  I  own  a  piece  of  about  fifteen  acres 
of  land  adjacent  to  this  city,  that  is  no 
more  than  paying  the  taxes,  and  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adapted  to 
raising  chickens.  It  is  "speculative" 
land  and  will  bear  holding  for  five  years  or 
so. 

1.  Do  you  think  one  man  alone  could 
conveniently  take  care  of  1,000  fowls,  mar- 
ket the  product,  and  clear  one  dollar  for 
each  fowl,  doing  his  own  business  not 
hired  help? 

2.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  market- 
ing the  surplus  young  cockerels  as  broilers 
or  chickens  ? 

3.  Will  hens  colonize  if  small  houses 
are  placed  about  a  large  field,  say  four 
houses  to  each  acre,  on  lots  of  two  to  five 
acres,  and  each  colony  shut  up  two  or 
three  days  to  accustom  each  to  its  home  '< 

4.  Do  you  think  an  <;;■;•  firm  of  10,000 
hens  is  too  viisonary  to  be  allowed  con- 
sideration as  a  reasonable  ambition  ? 

5.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  attempts, 
successful  or  otherwise,  in  this  particular 
line,  by  which  I  can  take  warning,  or  from 
which  I  can  get  ideas': 

(>.  Supposing  me  to  be  a  man  thirty- 
nine  years  old.  of  wide  general  experience, 
average  natural  ability  in  that  line,  great 
'ove  for  the  business,  and  an  ambition  as 


above  in  question,  and  of  average  perse- 
verance, would  you  think  it  advisable,  in 
view  of  all  the  premises,  for  me  to  quit  my 
present  employment,  and  borrow  money 
to  build  a  home,  and  poultry  houses  and 
yards,  as  needed,  and  start  on,  say  twenty 
to  fifty  well  bred  hens,  and  raise  my  own 
stock  V 

I  hope  this  will  in  itself  convince  you  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  actual  case  and  1  have 
such  arrangements  in  view  but  am  too 
timid  to  decide  for  myself,  and  your  ans- 
wer Will  in  all  probability  decide  my 
course,  either  to  drop  it  or  start  in  to  ac- 
complish the  10,000  hen  egg  farm. 

To  take  up  his  questions,  which  are 
numbered  above,  to  save  space,  our  re- 
plies are  as  follows: 

1.  Yes,  we  believe  one  man  can  attend 
to  1,000  fowls,  provided  the  houses  are 
arranged  with  a  view  of  saving  labor,  but 
he  will  work  not  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  of  twelve  hours,  but  some- 
times from  early  morning  until  in  the 
night,  rain,  snow,  cold,  and  excessive 
warmth  being  to  combat.  And  to  arrange 
for  his  convenience  may  not  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  hens.  He  can  clear  a 
dollar  on  each  hen  if  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
and  other  drawbacks,  do  not  cause  loss. 
There  are  many  unforeseen  di tficultie; . 

2.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
market  if  you  have  the  fowls  and  eggs,  nor 
for  broilers. 

3.  Four  houses  to  each  acre  is  too  close 
though  the  hens  can  be  taught  to  separate 
in  colonies.  If  the  hens  are  thus  colon- 
ized one  man  cannot  attend  to  1,000. 

4.  We  have  never  heard  of,  or  known 
of  so  many  hens  on  a  farm. 

5.  We  can  not  refer  to  a  hen  farm  any- 
;.  where,  upon  which  1, 00 3  hens  are  kept 
I  exclusively  for  providing  the  market  with 

eggs  and  poultry. 

6.  We  do  not  advise  any  one  to  throw 
away  a  good  situation  to  embark  in 
poultry.  Every  man  thinks  he  has  the 
ambition,  perseverance,  etc.,  but  some  are 
mistaken.  The  suggestion  to  begin  with  a 
few,  however,  raise  the  stock,  and  gradu- 
ally expand,  is  a  good  one,  and  is  the 
only  sure  road  to  success.  No  one  ever 
succeeded  who  bought  a  large  lot  of  hens, 
as  they  bring  disease  in  the  flocks  at  once. 

■  •  ■ 

POULTRY  HOUSE  ON  CLAY  SOIL. 
A  reader  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  (whose 
name  was  indistinct  to  us),  wishes  to  know 
something  in  regard  to  the  soil  upon  which 
his  poultry  house  is  to  be  built,  and  asks: 

Would  I  have  any  trouble  if  I  should 
build  a  poultry  house  on  a  clay  soil,  pro- 
viding I  build  it  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground  V  The  soil  is  somewhat  damp 
in  the  spring  season. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  clay  oil  is 
to  drain  it  if  possible,  but  if  such  is  im- 
possible the  house  should  be  on  the  highest 
point,  and  dirt  filled  in  until  the  floor  un- 
der the  house  is  raised  above  the  level  out- 
side, in  order  to  avoid  dampness  under  the 
floor  (which  should  be  of  boards).  It  is  of 
no  advantage  to  have  the  foundation 
walls  as  high  as  three  or  four  feet.  If  the 
land  has  any  inclination  to  roll  a  few 
tiles  underneath  the  soil,  and  about  a  foot 
or  two  beneath  the  surface,  will  probably 
drain  it  well.  Dampnessin  spring  is  more 
injurious  than  severe  cold  in  winter. 

SPONGIA  AND  ROUP. 

Mr.  Samuel  Kopp,  Charlotte,  Mich., 
who  applied  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hogle,  of  South 
Evanston,  111. ,  for  a  supply  of  spongia 
tablets,  wrote  as  follows  : 

Send  compound  spongia  tablets.  When 
I  received  the  other  package,  I  had  thirty- 
five  chicks  affected  with  roup,  and  four  had 
it  in  the  worse  form,  and  in  one  week  they 
were  all  well.    It  worked  like  magic. 

At  the  New  York  show,  Mr.  Sewell,  the 
artist  and  judge,  informed  us  that  in  mak- 
ing known  the  discovery  of  spongia  as  a 
cure  for  roup,  that  we  had  "  hit  it  exactly. " 
He  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  it.  Our  readers 
will  find  it  advertised  in  our  columns.  It 
is  a  homeopathic  remedy,  and  is  highly 
endorsed. 
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SOME  EMULSIONS. 

"The  follov/ing  formulas  for  making 
emulsions  have  been  recommended  which 
we  give  in  order  of  excellence  as  we  find 
them  and  the  reasons  for  and  against 
each." 

sorT  soap  a::d  kerosene  emulsion. 

Dissolve  one  quart  of  soft  soap  in  two 
quarts  cf  boiling  water.  Remove  from 
(ire,  and,  while  still  boiling  hot,  add  one 
pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and  immediately  agi- 
tate with  the  pump  as  described  above.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  the  emulsion  will  be 
perfect.  This  should  be  diluted  by  adding 
an  equal  amount  of  water,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use.  This  always  emulsifies  readily 
with  hard  or  soft  water;  always  remains 
permanent,  for  years  even,  and  is  very 
easily  diluted  even  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  without  any  heating.  In  this  last  re- 
spect it  has  no  equal,  so  far  as  we  have  ex- 
perimented. The  objections  to  it  are:  We 
cannot  always  procure  the  soft  soap,  though 
many  farmers  make  it,  and  it  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  our  markets.  It  occasion- 
ally injures  the  foliage,  probably  owing  to 
the  caustic  properties  of  the  soap.  We  have 
used  this  freely  for  years,  and  never  saw 
any  injury  till  the  past  season.  In  case  of 
anv  such  trouble  we  may  use  only  one- 
half  the  amount  of  soap— one  part  instead 
of  an  equal.  It  works  just  as  well,  and  we 
have  sometimes  recommended  the  propor- 
tion. 

PYRETHRO-KEROSENE  EMULSIONS. 

A  year  ago,  Dr.  A.  E.  Menke,  of  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  announced 
a  new  insecticide  which  was  found  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  the  simple  kero- 
sene emulsion.  The  extract  is  obtained  by 
filtering  one  gallon  of  kerosene  through  two 
and  one  half  pounds  of  pyrethrum  or  in- 
sect powder,  io  filter  we  place  the  pow- 
der in  a  funnel  lined  with  coarse  paper, 
and  turn  on  the  oil.  We  can  get  the  filter 
paper  of  any  druggist,  who  will  show  us 
just  how  to  put  in  the  funnel  _  We  found 
this  pyrethro-kerosene  emulsion  more  ef- 
fective to  kill  insects,  and  less  injurious  to 
foliage  than  is  thesimple  kerosene  emulsion 
and  a  one-twelfth  emulsion  harmed  no 
foliage,  while  a  one-fifteenth  kerosene  emul- 
sion was  as  strong  as  we  could  safely  use 
on  many  kinds  of  plants.  The  objections 
to  this  are  its  cost  and  the  extra  trouble  in 
making  it.  From  many  experiments,  tried 
this  season,  we  believe  this  will  prove  one 
of  our  very  desirable  insecticides.  We  ad- 
vise all  to  try  it  in  all  cases  where  the  kero- 
sene emulsion  fails. 

HARD   SOAP  AND  KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Dissolve  one-fourth  pound  of  hard  soapi 
Ivory,  Babbitts,  Jaxon  or  Whale  Oil,  etc  , 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  add  as  before  one 
pint  of  kerosene  oil  and  pump  the  mixture 
back  into  itself  while  hot.  This  always 
emulsifies  at  once,  and  is  permanent  with 
hard  as  well  as  soft  water.  This  is  diluted 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  before  its  use. 
The  objection  to  a  large  amount  of  water 
sinks  before  the  fact  that  this  secures  a  sure 
ant  permanent  emulsion  even  though  di- 
luted with  hard  water  This  aiso  becomes, 
with  certain  soaps,  limpy  or  stringy  when 
cold,  so  that  it  cannot  be  readily  diluted 
with  cold  water  unless  first  heated,  but  this 
is  true  with  all  hard  soap  emulsions  in  case 
of  certain  soaps.  We  can,  however,  always 
dilute  easily  if  we  do  so  at  once  before  our 
emulsion  is  cold,  and  we  can  also  do  the 
same  cither  by  heating  our  emulsions  or 
dilution  no  matter  how  long  we  wait 

THE    RILEY-HUBBARD  EMULSION. 

Dissolve  one  half-pound  of  hard  soap  in 
one  gallon  of  water.  Then  add  two  gallons 
of  kerosene  oil  and  agitate  at  once.  While 
thi-,  like  lh;  formula  last  given,  will  emul- 
sify, even  when  cold,  with  some  kinds  of 
soap,  with  othcr3  it  fails  unless  quite  hot 
and  frequently  with  Ivory  and  Whale  Oil 
soap  we  have  failed  to  obtain  an  emulsion 
even  though  we  added  the  oil  at  once,  until 
we  heated  the  whole,  oil  and  all  This  we 
think  a  serious  objection.  A  farmer  tries 
to  make  an  emulsion  and  fails  He  is  dis- 
couraged and  gives  the  whole  thing  up  as  a 
fraud.  Again,  if  diluted  with  hard  water 
the  oil  invariably  separates  and  rises  to 
the  top.  This  we  think  a  fatal  objection. 
Many  report  absolute  success  with  this 
formula.  They  had  soft  water.  Others 
complain  of  total  failure.  They  used  hard 
water.  If  this  worked  as  well  with  hard 
water  as  with  soft,  we  should  hardly  ob- 
ject to  recommending  it,  yet  even  then  we 
should  regret  that  the  larger  amount  of  oil 
so  cools  the  liquid  that  failure  so  often  re- 
sults, especially  with  some  kinds  of  soaps. 

KEROSENE  AND  MILK  EMULSION. 

The  late  Dr.  S.  Barnard,  while  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dis- 
covered the  method  of  churning  kerosene 
oil  with  sour  milk  and  forming  the  kero- 
sene and  milk  emulsion.  This  is  easily 
made,  but  cannot  be  kept  long  and  I  think 
is  injurious  to  plants,  as  it  attracts  fungi 


and  dust,  and  unlike  soap  solution  would 
befouling  rather  than  cleansing  to  animals. 
I  used  it  considerably  several  years  ago, 
when  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  and  myself  thought 
we  noticed  marked  injury  to  the  foliage.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  ever  rank  with  the 
soap  emulsions  as  an  insecticide. — Prof. 
Cook. 


BREEDS  THAT  FILL  THE  BASKET. 

While  the  breeders  have  done  much  for 
pure  bred  poultry  they  have  also  destroyed 
some  of  the  best  breeds  ever  introduced  by 
the  foolish  exactions  of  the  requirements 
for  "points."  The  term  "breeders"  is  ap- 
plied here  in  lieu  of  the  term  "fanciers," 
as  those  who  are  considered  fanciers  are 
really  no  longer  fanciers  but  breeders  of 
pure  bred  stock.  Although  there  arc  a 
great  many  "fancy,"  or  ornamental  breeds, 
but  few  breeds  are  in  general  use  by  the 
people,  and  these  combine  utility  with  uni- 
iormity  of  color.  The  "fancy"  breeds  are 
not  as  numerous  as  "fancy"  pigeons,  and 
are  almost  out  of  the  list  lor  practical  pur- 
poses. 

THE  PRETTY  AND  THE  PROFITABLE. 

In  the  "Standard"  there  are  sixty-eight 
breeds  of  chickens,  six  breeds  of  turkeys, 
ten  breeds  of  ducks,  and  seven  breeds  of 
geese.  Of  the  whole  sixty-eight  breeds  of 
chickens,  the  numbers  cf  breeds 
that  are  really  recognized  as  being  useful 
or  hardy  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one's  hand.  The  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Langshans,  and  Indian  Games 
are  about  the  entire  list  of  breeds  generally 
known  on  the  farms  and  recognized  by 
farmers  as  being  profitable  producers.  Fol- 
lowing them  are  the  Houdans,  Dorkings, 
Dominiques,  and  Hamburgs,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Houdans,  the  other  breeds 
last  mentioned  are  not  numerous.  The  Dor- 
kings are  too  tender  when  young,  the  Domi- 
niques are  shoved  aside  by  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  the  Hamburgs  are  bred  down 
too  fine  for  the  spiked  comb  and  pretty 
spangles. 

NO  NONSENSE  NEEDED. 

Breeders  make  the  mistake  of  shutting 
off  their  own  markets.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  dark  Brahma  should  not  be  as 
much  of  a  favorite  as  the  light  Brahma, 
but  the  dark  variety  is  seldom  found  on  the 
farm,  having  been  transferred  from  a  bird 
of  profit  to  a  "thing  of  beauty."  That  it 
is  a  beauty  is  true,  but  beautybrings  a  very 
low  price  in  this  hustling  age,  especially 
among  poultry,  though  beauty  is  no  ob- 
jection if  it  can  be  obtained  without  sacri- 
ficing something  more  important.  To  pro- 
duce a  standard  bred  dark  Brahma  cock- 
erel the  mating  must  be  made  differently 
from  the  marihg  that  produces  the  standard 
pullet.  The  result  is  that  vigorous  birds 
are  not  always  used  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  breed  has  become  somewhat  rare. 
Two  matings  to  produce  one  pair  of  ex- 
hibition birds  may  be  sport  for  the  fancier, 
but  the  buyers — the  farmers  and  others — 
have  no  time  to  fool  away  in  that  direction, 
and  they  prefer  some  breed  in  which  there 
is  uniformity  of  colorwithout  so  much  non- 
sense. 

ONLY  Or.NAMENTAL. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  enter  the  poultry  busi- 
ness struggle  with  great  earnestness  secure 
hardiness  and  vigor  in  the  breeds  cf  poul- 
try, the  so-called  "fancy"  breeders  have 
worked  in  just  the  opposite  direction  and 
have  been  compelled  to  carry  their  breeds 
to  the  shows,  where  they  hold  a  place  side 
by  side  with  th  "  pet  stock  fanciers,"  with 
poodle  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits,  and 
all  this  for  the  simple  pleasure  cf  having 
something  ornamental.  They  have  driven 
the  Polish,  and  some  varieties  of  Ham- 
burgs, over  to  the  ornamental  side,  and 
yet  these  breeds  are  non-sitters,  and  would 
be  grand  layers  if  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  only  were  selected  for  breeding 
purposes. 

FOOLISH  FANCIERS. 
It  is  war  to  the  death  by  fanciers  on  all 
useful  breeds.  The  beautiful  Black  Spanish 
would  be  a  favorite,  but  the  fancier  com- 
pels it  to  carry  a  white  face  that  must  not 
have  a  red  spot  as  large  as  a  pin  head.  To 
hold  this  useless  white  face  every  little  black 
Spanish  is  sent  to  the  pot  as  soon  as  he 
shows  an  indication  of  deviation  from  the 
inflexible  rule.  No  matter  how  robust  his 
constitution,  he  gives  way  to  some  weak 
and  scraggy  competitor  with  a  face  as 
white  as  chalk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
red-faced  Minorca  (almost  the  counterpart 
of  the  Black  Spanish)  must  not  have  a  trace 
of  white.  The  tweedle-de-dee  requirements 
destroy  the  one  bird  and  the  tweedle-de- 
dum  the  other.  It  is  but  two  or  three  years 
since  the  grand  Langshans  came  nearly  be- 
ing blotted  out  of  existence  because  the  law 
required  that  not  one  of  them  should  have 
a  speck  of  a  white  feather  on  the  toe,  and 
to  enforce  this  even  the  pin  feathers  were 
searched.    Though  a  Langshan  cock  may 


have  been  as  majestic  as  a  king  and  as 
vigorous  as  possible,  the  little  speck  on  the 
toe  doomed  him. 

PRACTICAL   POULTRY . 

Even  the  Wyandotte  has  been  required 
to  carry  colors  that  could  not  be  put  to- 
gether and  the  breed  leally  was  not  an  im- 
provement on  that  from  which  it  sprang, 
the  old  American  Seabright.  More  lib- 
erality is  now  being  shown  with  the  Silver 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  and  the  Wyan- 
dotte will  hold  its  place.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent breed,  but  those  who  keep  them  for 
practical  purposes  are  not  striving  much 
for  "  points,"  though  they  prefer  them  to 
be  pure.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  not  bred 
so  as  to  have  the  male  and  female  alike, 
for  it  cannot  yet  be  done  without  particular 
mating.  Open  rebellion  on  behalf  of  the 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  is  waged 
by  the  masses,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  but 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  these  two  breeds 
they  would  soon  be  destroyed.  In  fact, 
the  people  must  have  some  of  the  breeds, 
despite  their  deterioration  by  fanciers,  and 
they  seem  to  held  on  to  a  few  at  all 
hazards. 

CULLED  BY  THE  COOK. 

The  so-called  "fancy"  business  must  be 
entirely  separated  from  "breeding"  pure 
breeds.  Instead  of  inflicting  the  breeds 
with  foolish  and  useless  requirements  each 
breed  should  be  up  to  a  simple  standard 
which  imposes  just  enough  on  the  breed  to 
guarantee  its  purity,  and  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  it  and  some  similar 
breed.  Some  of  the  breeds  have  nearly 
one-third  of  the  standard  points  placed  on 
the  head  and  legs  (including  the  several 
parts  thereof),  which  happen  to  be  just 
the  portions  of  the  fowl  that  are  cut  off 
and  thrown  away  by  the  cook.  The  main 
object  should  be  to  make  no  imposition  on 
the  breed  that  does  not  encourage  the 
selection  of  the  best,  and  if  something 
"  fancy  "  is  wanted  give  it  a  separate  class, 

EGGS  AND  NOT  LEGS. 

Let  the  breeders  discard  useless  points 
and  their  sales  will  double.  Let  them  bring 
up  the  breeds  to  be  hardy  and  produce  eggs 
and  the  buyers  will  be  numerous.  Let  the 
prolific  Hamburg  and  the  hardy  dark 
Brahma  be  placed  within  the  easy  breeding 
of  the  buyers — the  people — and  the  breeder 
will  get  his  reward.  Strike  out  the  "fancy" 
from  poultry  and  breed  for  utility.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  ornamental  birds 
were  in  demand.  Hard  cash  from  the 
filling  of  the  egg  basket  and  fat  carcasses 
is  sought  more  than  beauty,  and  those  who 
seek  the  hard  cash  will  seek  the  best  breeds 
for  producing  it.  The  Jersey  cow  is  tested 
at  the  pail  now,  and  no  attention  is  given 
the  black  muzzle,  cream,  or  fawn  color,  or 
black  switch  on  the  tail,  for  those  days  are 
past,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
needle-point  spots  and  microscopic  edges 
on  leg  feathers  should  not  guide  us  in  se- 
lected fowls  that  are  intended  to  lay  eggs 
and  produce  choice  carcasses  for  the 
table. — Press. 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  CHICKS. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Ladd,  Kansas  City,  writes  us 
in  regard  to  leg  weakness  of  chicks.  As 
there  are  different  kinds  of  leg  weakness 
we  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  whet 
Mr.  Ladd  writes.    He  says: 

"My  chicks,  a  few  of  them,  are  four  and 
seven  weeks  old.  I  have  a  new  clean,  dry 
dirt  floor,  sectional  brooder,  and  the  heat 
has  been  regular, 'while  the  food  has  been 
of  a  variety,  from  bread  and  milk  to  oat- 
meal, food  from  the  table,  raw  and  cooked 
meats,  cut  grass,  grains,  and  I  keepground 
glass,  crockery,  charcoal,  water,  etc.,  be- 
fore them.  They  have  always  been  well 
and  lively,  and  were  always  ready  at  meal 
time.  They  seem  to  eat  more  grit  than 
they  ought  to  have,  such  as  ground  glass. 
I  have  also  fed  fine  bone  meal,  as  I  discover 
that  bone  meal  should  be  as  dry,  as  pow- 
der, or  it  clogs  the  crop.  If  chicks  are 
not  fed  oftener  than  four  times  a  day  it  is 
not  best  to  give  them  all  they  want." 

In  the  above  Mr.  Ladd  fails  to  give  any 
other  symptons  except  the  fact  that  his 
chicks  have  leg  weakness.  Now,  there  are 
different  kinds  and  causes  of  leg  weakness, 
which  we  will  mention. 

First,  when  chicks  have  good  appetites, 
have  no  bowel  trouble  and  strive  to  get  to 
their  food  eagerly,  moving  on  their  knees, 
it  indicates  rapid  growth.  Such  chicks 
have  long  legs  usually,  the  cockerels,  be- 
ing mostly  affected,  and  they  will  soon 
stiffen  up  all  right  and  make  the  best 
chicks  in  the  lot,  but  at  times  the  pullets 
are  affected  also. 

Second,  when  chicks  stagger,  their  vents 
being  clogged,  their  feathers  being  rough, 
and  the  chicks  do  not  grow,  but  gradually 


weaken  and  die,  it  is  from  lack  of  heat  at 
night  in  the  brooder. 

Third,  when  they  appear  to  have  rheu- 
matism, eat,  but  are  not  lively, and  stagger 
at  times  being  well,  it  is  due  to  sulphur, 
which  is  given  in  some  of  the  condition 
powders.  Such  chicks  show  the  effects  of 
the  rheumatism  in  damp  weather  princi- 
pally. 

Fourth,  when  chicks  of  all  kinds  are 
lame,  have  no  bowel  trouble,  but  are  not 
lively,  the  floor  of  the  brooder  is  too  warm. 

Fifth,  when  they  feather  rapidly,  and  arc 
weak,  they  want  plenty  of  heat,  and  plenty 
of  rich,  nourishing  food,  the  feathering  be- 
ing a  drain  on  them.  Meat,  milk  and  bone 
should  be  given. 


GAPES. 


Gapes  (inflammation  of  the  trachea)  is  a 
disease  to  which  all  our  gallinaceous  birdj 
are  subject,  and  which  often  occasions 
great  mortality.  It  is  indicated  by  running 
at  the  nostrils,  watery  eyes,  alteration  of 
voice,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  spirits.  If 
the  bird  dies  and  the  trachea  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  replete  with  narrow  worms, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

"This  singular  worm,"  says  a  writer, 
"is  the  Syngamus  trachealis  or  Distoma  lin- 
eare.  It  consists  of  a  long  and  short  a  body 
united  together;  the  long  body  is  the  fe- 
male, the  short  body  is  the  male;  each, 
were  it  not  that  they  are  permanently 
united  together,  being  an  animal  distinct 
and  perfect  in  itself.  Whether  these  para- 
sitic worms  are  the  cause  or  consequence 
of  the  disease,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  nor 
can  we  tell  how  they  become  introduced 
into  the  trachea;  this,  however,  seems  cer- 
tain— that  their  removal  is  requisite  to  give 
the  feathered  patient  a  chance  of  recovery. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  feather, 
neatly  trimmed,  which  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  windpipe  and  turned  round  once  or 
twice,  and  then  drawn  out.  It  will  dis- 
lodge the  worms  and  bring  back  many  of 
them  adhering  with  slime  unto  it.  This 
plan  requires  great  dexterity  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts;  a 
slow,  unskillful  operator  may  kill  the  al- 
ready half-suffocated  bird,  instead  of  cur- 
ing it.  Another  mode  of  destroying  these 
worms  is,  by  putting  the  birds  in  a  box, 
and  making  them  inhale  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco thrown  into  it  through  the  stalk  of  a 
tobacco  pipe.  Some  recommend  the  forcing 
of  tobacco  smoke  down  the  bird's  throat, 
and  others  that  the  mouth  be  crammed 
with  snuff ;  while  many  place  faith  in  the 
efficaey  of  a  pinch  of  salt,  introduced 
into  tne  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Some- 
thing like  a  scientific  treatment  may,  how- 
ever, be  suggested.  Give  a  grain  of  cilo- 
mel,  made  up  with  bread  into  a  pill,  after 
which  let  flour  of  sulphur  be  administered, 
with  a  little  ginger,  in  pultaceous  food  com- 
posed of  barley  meal.  In  the  meantime" 
let  the  bird  be  kept  in  a  dry  shed  or  room, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  fowls,  as  the 
disease  may  be  infectious.  Let  the  mouth 
and  beak  be  washed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime." — Beeton  s  Book  of 
Poultry. 

ROUP  AND  SPONGIA. 

A  gentleman  at  Saranac,  Mich.,  go",  a 
sample  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
as  his  fowls  are  sick  he  writes  us  as  fel- 
lows: 

A  few  of  my  fowls  are  sick.  I  think  it 
is  roup.  They  have  swelled  heads,  ruu  at 
nose  and  eyes,  and  go  blind.  I  saw  in  the 
sample  copy  you  sent  me  a  remedy  called 
Spongia.  Please  tell  me  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  at  what  cost. 

The  gentleman  writes  us  to  inform  him 
where  Spongia  can  be  had,  and  its  cost, 
yet  right  in  the  advertising  columns  the 
medicine  is  mentioned  as  being  for  sale  by 
several.  We  do  not  sell  any  kinds  of  goods 
nor  do  we  know  prices.  It  saves  time  to 
write  direct  to  parties  haAing  articles  for 
sale.  We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  fowls, 
eggs,  incubators,  brooders,  or  of  anything 
sold,  nor  do  we  sell  anything  but  books. 
We  never  ask  others  about  their  business 
unless  we  desire  to  purchase.  We  do  not 
feel  competent  to  mention  which  is  the 
"  the  best'"1  of  anything,  as  we  may  be  mis- 
taken, If  the  gentleman  who  got  the  sam- 
ple copy  had  at  once  sent  for  back  num- 
bers he  would  find  that  he  had  a  whole  li- 
brary. We  thank  him  for  writing,  and  will 
say  here  that  this  is  intended  for  our  read- 
ers in  general,  and  not  for  him  particu- 
larly. < 


i8g2 
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FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  roar  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Home  Queen  and  the  1'oultry 
Keei'Er  a  whole  year  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  it  is  full  of 
W" omens1  Talk,  and  things  which  every  woman  wants 
to  k HOW — Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  children's  De- 
partment, Properly  Illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Kither  Heading 
or  Advertisements  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
819  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  jo  cts.,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultry  Kekper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  1'oultry  Kkkper— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cts. 

RC.  W.  Leghorns  and  L.  llraliuias.    Eggs  51  per 
•  13.   E  A.  Shepherd  Brighton,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 

Exhibition  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  liatesville, '  Ark. 

TnU.  Games  exclusively  All  impor  ed  birds  Write 
for  prices.  Jesse  B.  Johnston,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


EOGS  from  first  class  Black  Mlnorcas  fl  per  IS. 
liberal  discount  on  large  orders.  W  hlte  tantall 
pigeons  (2  per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  (  has. 
A.  Mull,  119  8th  Street,  Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 


E 


GGS:-Langs  K.P.  R..;L.  Wv.,\V.  and  B.  Leg. 
P.  D'ks,  II.  Edw.  Keay,  Chaplin,  Elk  Co.,Kans 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  BROS., .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


W.  Leghorns  (Knapp  strain),  L.  Brams., 
(Duke  of  York).    Price,  Jl.no  for  13. 

W.  IV.  COLE,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


EGGS 


a. 


Plymouth  Rwk  Fggs.  at  75c.  per  13.  Also 
11.000  white  cedar  rails 
J.  G.  BROOM  A  1,L,  1207  X.  Broad  St..  Phila. 


Plymouth  Rocks,  B.  and  White,  stock  fine,  large 
and  vigorous  eggs  J3.00  per  setting,  two  settings 
85.00   E.  G.  McCormack,  Box  38,  Perrysville,  Indiana. 


bite  Star  Poultry  Farm.— S.  C.  W.  Legs.,W.  P. 
Kks.,eg<rs8l.50per  13.  P.  Dks.,  eggs  ?]  per  13. 
Stanley  Williams,  Kennedy,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pioneer  Poultry  Y:ir<U.  Carlyle,  Illinois,  J. 
H.  Peterson.  Prop.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  over  13 
varieties  cT.htgli  class  fancy  poultry,  circular  free. 


LOWELL  POlLTRYeH  B.  Lowell,  Mich. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry,   Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  K.  1X  KKR,  Secy. 

UfVHNnfiTTCQ  White  and  Silver.  Standard 
VW  IHnUU  I  I  LO.  lords,  choice  stock.    Eggs  82 

per  13.   W.  E.  Thompson,  Macomb,  III. 


EGGS  from  lstPrem.  stock,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White 
Wyns.,  B.  Legs.,  B.  Ham.,  Rouen  Dks.  $1  per 
set.  i;.Wys,81.50.  Stock.  J.P.  Helllngs, Dover, Del. 

AUentown  Poultry  Farm,  breeder  of  L.  Brahmas, 
B.  P. -Rocks,  B.  Langshans,  s.  and  W.  Wyns. 
Eggs  in  sea.  from  liigh  scoring  birds,  SI. 75  for  13,  83 
for  26.    Send  for  Clr.     Fred  Dethloff,  Ransom,  ills. 


Can  lie  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
81.50  ]>er  l'oosouare 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
| TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  oSerT^ow^you^inio 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  securfi  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  Vurk. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


P«t  June  13, '86.  Aug.  20,' 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  eee 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
I:  will  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

S9.    Milford,  mass. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

ABE  III  1   mrrits  FOR  AMERICA'S 

LEADING  STRAINS  OF 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes, 

A  record  unequalled  liy  any  breeder  on  these  two 
popular  varieties  since  1883.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
January  7th  to  I2tb,  181)2.   3  Sweeping  Records  at 

Madison  Square  Garden 
and  American  Institute.  New  York  City.  Have  won 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  Americas  leading  shows 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered.  H 

Cockerels.  Pairs,  Trios  or  Breeding;  Pens 
at  low  prices  for  quality. 

EGG?  ,F0R  HATCHING  ^^1?-- 

Send  Stamp  for  new  lllustrate-l  Catalogue  and  Price 
-1st  giving  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB/US,  NEW  YORK. 


IHAVETiiE.il.  -Imported  Indian  Games;  liuff 
Leghorns.    All  varieties  fine  bred  poultry.  Pig- 
eons. Kabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Maltese  Cats,  flue  Dogs.   Circular  free.  Address 
Col.  Jos.  Leflel.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS!  |Wa"nTaI¥IES! 

Twelve  leading  varieties  of  Poultry.  Send  lor  clr, 
and  colored  plate    Kggs  from  si  to  sr>  per  setting. 
DAVIS  KKOS.,  Washington,  N  J. 

Mention  this  paper,  ( Members  of  Buff  Leghorn  Club.) 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  I{.  C.  White  anil  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  HamburgS,  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  11.50  per  1:1,  K  60 per  20, pi. 00 
Iter  39.  fowls  and  chicks  tor  sale  at  all  times. 

II.  J.  Brown.  Harford  (  on  land  Co.,  N.  V. 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  810.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  83.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
(  lrculars. 

WEBSTER  &  1IANNIT.1I, 

CAZtNOVIA,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Members  Butt  Leghorn  Club. ) 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns.  Houdans,  W.Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.andS  C  VV.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"AJax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince."  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb.  '90,  won  4  erantl  <jo!d  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
'•Like  dtdbepet  like.'"  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


HAWKINS 


BREEDS  AMERICA'S  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Plymouth  Roclts, 

(Barred  and  White) 

"Wyandottes, 

(Silver  and  White  ) 
Winners  at  the  largest  shows  in  AMERICA  and 
ENGLAND. 

Selected  Breeding  Birds  and  Eggs  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lock  Box  4.  ]  LANCASTER,  MASS. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  SUCCESSION 


GREATEST  OF  AMERICAN  :SH0WS 

(NEW  YORK.) 

Wa  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Games 

In  the  open  classes.  A  record  no  other  breeder  of 
any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  SQUARE 
GARDEN,  February,  1M92.  we  won  1,1  and  5th 
on  Cock  ;  lid.  2d  anil  3d  on  Hen  ;  1st  and  2d  on 
Cockerel,  and  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  on  Pul- 
let*. 

CHALLENGE  CP  PS  for  best  hen  and  pullet. 
GOLD  SPECIAL  for  twenty  best  young  birds, 
and  all  other  specials. 


AT  PHILADELPHIA 

OUR  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  WON  ALL  FIRSTS 
AND  SECONDS. 
We  breed  Champion  Red  Caps.  Andaln- 
slans,  Rlack  Minorca  a,  White  Ind.  Games, 
Creve  Couers,  Aseels  and  Pckin  Dncks 


Stock  and  eggs  always  for  sale. 
CataUtgue  free. 


Twenty -page 


C,  A,  SHARP  &  CO., 

Lockport,  New  York. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  INDIAN  GAME 


DR.  WIANT'S  Buff  Legh's  -Orders booked  for 
eggs  for  spring  delivery  from  Ueffekene.  Mrs. 
Key  and  Fields  yards.  Spongrla,  the  great  roup  cure, 
liet  the  genuine.  Put  up  in  -5c,  50c,  &  $1  p'k'ges,  by 
mail.    DlS.  toagts.    Dr.  C.  T.  WlANT,  Marion  O. 


IMPORTED  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  .— 
Yard  Nol,  eggs  Si.lXJ  per  15:  yard  No.  2,  $1.00 
per  13,  *l.50per  26,  $2.00 per 39 or  $4t*tii>ei'  100.  Fall 
Creek  Poultry  Yards,  L  h.  AUSTIN,  Proprie- 
tor, McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  New  York. 

Tjl/~1  Q  for  hatching  from  67  varieties  of  land 
JViVTVT  ^  ami  water  fowls,  everything  hist  class. 
Send  to  heaclquarters  and  get  the  best,  I  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustiated 
clr.  or  10  cents  to  mall  fine  Ullus.  rata,  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 

J.  It.  BKABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents       lOtJ-PAti  K 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPB»:LL,Wesl  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  |5.O0  part  pay  for  an  hureka  Incubator 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASIIER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMIS  ATOIC. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
Clr.  F.Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Falrfiel  d,  Conn 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  Z  ,0,7  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for$l  25  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.  1  and  .", combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  £2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Ad  Iress  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


mno        «' W—  exhibition  pile. 

h  LU\<  DUCKWI*G.    and   It.   R.  RED 

LUUVl  GAMES,  B.  Silver  Polish.  Japanese 
and  S.  D.  W.  Bantams,  Antlalnsians  List 
at  $2.00.  W.  c.  W  Polish,  Houdans,  D.  Brain., 
Wyans..  Black  Leg.,  P.  It's,  Pit  Games.  1".  .4  B. 
Coch.,  W.Guln.  T.W. Ludlow,  Vonkers,  N.  V  . 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  $5 
Per  15;  810.HO per  40.  Other  yards 82  per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.Rock  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  '92;  1(1  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  «  lias.  M. 
Grilling  &  Son,  Shelterllsland,  Suffolk;Co.,  N.Y. 


CDftNPIn  For  Koup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  ti  e 
Ol  UIIuIHi  Pbarmacv.    Roericke  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.  ,  Chicago. 
027  Smithfleld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  .Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  IN35. 
The  Poultry  Doetor.m  pp.,  12mo, cloth, 50  cents. 

ROOFING. 

CHEAP,  JIURABLE. 

For  all  kinds  of  outbuildings  got  my 
prices  and  samples  before  buying. 

E.  F.  SWAN, 

30  S.   WATER  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Golden  Wyandottes 

I-aree,  handsome,  evenly  laced  Golden  Wyandottes 
niatednot  akin  to  produce  tine  Guldens.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  these  grand  best  matin^s  I  ever  owned. 
13  for  £2.00,  2(i  lor  {3.50,  guaranteed  to  hatch  line 
Goldens.  Golden  NVyamluttes  chromo  size  9x11 
inches  elegantly  chromo  lithographed  in  six  different 
bright  colors,  2  cents  each,  12,  20c,  50,  0o«\  100  $i.oo. 
your  Business  card  printed  on  100  ehromos  r>0c  extra, 
100  envelopes  size  :il  4X6  inches,  25c,  100  theets  letter 
paper  E>$fx9,  2">c  ,  100  sheets  size  8x10,  35c, 
lot  business  cards,  3lL.x51-2.  -5c  loo  ship- 
ping cards  3)^x5^  30c.,  lOti  shipping  tags 
Z5c.  all  good  stock"  For  business  cards  printed  on 
each  100 Tor  40c.,  lead  pencils,  fair  quality  per  dozen 
he,  good  12  c,  fine  15c,  extra  fine  18c,  writing  pens, 
fine, 'medium,  coarse  or  assorted  points,  good  quality 
He  pel-  dozen  60c  per  gross.    All  postpaid  by  mail. 

A.  J.  FOUCH, 

"Warren,      —       -  F*a. 


GRIND  J^JS* 

Graham  Flonr^tlornl'ltatiSe 

J5HANDMILLCFp&?" 

*it*J  IOO  per  rent,  more  made 
gPoultry.  Also  POAVKIf  MILLS  and 
FEED  ,>l I  LLs.Oircularsand testimonials 
mm  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eaeton.  Pa, 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Preni. 
in  every  New  England  Stale  and  nearly  every  State 
la  the  Union.   \\  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable*  lu  b  es 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Enston,  Mtin. 


LOOKI 


— EXCELSIOR — 
POULTRY  FARM. 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of  INDIAN 
GAMES,  BUFF  LKGHORNS.snd 
M)  ot  her  varieties  of  land  and  water  Fowls 
andl^es.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  Ad- 
dress f.  S.  STAHL,  Mgr.,  (Julncy,  111. 


Tbe  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nln  3 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter, and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
tile  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  V.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn, 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


*lWe  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 

It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
ppg-g.  ever  offered. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Valuable  BookN  Given  for  Securing  New 
Subscribers  at  50  t  ents  Eacb. 


1.  of  Subs.  Value. 

From  Incubator  to  Market    $  10 

Hile's  Book 011  Incubation   25 

Practical  Caponizing   25 

Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   25 

Index  to  any  Volume  of  POULTRY  Keeper  15 

Poultry  for  Profit   25 

Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

Management  of  Voting  I 'hicks   25 

"  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18-7,  "   25 

Kendall's  Horse  Book    25 

Temperance  Volume   25 

Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

Diseases  of  Poultry     25 

Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book. ...  25 

Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   35 

All  About  Broilers  ami  .Market  Poultry   25 

A.  B.  <J.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

American  Corn  Huskei'   55 

Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

Indian  Game   20 

Moisture  (juage   20 

Willis'  Veterinary  Practice   55 

Chicken  Marker                                     ...  2* 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50 

N  atural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50 

Silos  ami  Ensilage   50 

Small  Fruits  ami  Poultry   30 

Fisher's  Grain  Tables    30 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book   3ft 

How  to  Select  Cows   50 

Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book....  75 

Khblers  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper    l.fO 

How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

The  People's  Doctor   1.50 

Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

Compendium  of  Cookery...   1  00 

Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Bock..  3.55 

A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1  20 

A  merlcan  Standard  of  Excellence   1 .00 

Philosophy  of  Judging   i.eo 

Gucnon's  Milch  Cows    1  00 

l  i  nden's  Unabrridged  Concordance   200 

Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

Canonizing  Set               ..   ..    3.00 

Webster's  Unabridged! Reprint  JDietionary, 

(full  sheep  bound)   2  50 


EXTRA  FINE  INDI  AN  GAME  EGGS,  83.00  PER  SETTING. 

(As  fine  as  any  In  America.)  From  a  pen  of  extra  choice,  double-laced, 
large  prize  birds,  imported  from  1'rajii,  Falkland,  »5  )*er  setting. 
None  finer  in  this  countiy.  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  (stock  we  raised  last  sea- 
son took  2d  at  Philadelphia  in  competition  with  England's  finest).  Eggs 
only  Sti  per  setting.  Elegant  pen  Pure  White  Indian  Games  direct  from  the  originator.  (Not  made  up  In 
this  country.)  A  limited  number  of  eggs  ?10  per  setting.  Do  not  pay  |25_per  setting  tor  Inferior  stock. 
It  Aiulalusians.  M.  Lt.  li.alnnas.   Fggs,  ?3  per  set.      WKKSTER  A-  IIANNI  M,  C'asenovla,  N.  Y. 

CTCHMCD   TAIIDIP      Brought  us  an  elegant  pen  RufT Leghorns  anil  White  Indian  Games- 
d  I  CHITICn    IHUnlU,    Eggs  reasonable  for  quality.     Eggs  from  the  most  beautiful  Indian 
Uiiiiim.    Fray n  stock  greatly  reduced     We  have  as  fine  Blue  Antlalu- 
siansas  can  be  bred.    Also  llanimoth  Light  Itrnhmas. 

WEBSTER  &  IIANNl'M,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 
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-f  Y'stheTeao^ 
^orrnw'       Best  Poultry  Paper, 


P 

■  Farm-Poultry  is  the  Name  of  it 

^     A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Costs  Only  50  Cents  per  Year. 

Six  Months  25c.  Sample  Free. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free;  and  judjre  vourself.  If  as  much  complete.  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  tbe  price  of  FARM-POULTJIY  one  year.  Subscriptions  fan  becin  with  any  back  number  desired. 

Are  you  keeping  poultry  for  proilt,  cither  in  large  or  small  i  ibers?  No  matter  If  you  keep  only  a 

dozen  bens  j  are  they  paying  you  a  prolit  over  ami  above  l heir  keep,  and  tbe  eggs  used  In  your  own  family  1 
l>o  von  care  to  learn  liow  others  make  their  hen,  pay  $.'..r.0each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  I  Then  subscribe 
to  Fa  KM- POULTRY.  "  What  has  been  done,  ean  be  done  asain.'"  Kemember  tbeprlce;  one  year, 
to  cts;  six  months  25  els;  sample  free.  Remit  cash  or  stamps.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Ronton,  Mass. 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS  SHOW. 

If  the  shows  were  ''written  up,"  and 
sent  to  the  journals  having  no  representa- 
tive present,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
editors,  and  to  the  shows. 

The  veteran  judge  of  poultry,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ward,  who  now  lives  at  New  Orleans,  and 
who  knows  how  to  inspect  birds,  as  well 
as  how  to  report  a  show,  has  kindly  sent 
us  the  following  report  of  the  grand  show 
at  New  Orleans,  which  was  held  during 
the  carnival  of  Mardi  Gras.  Mr.  Ward 
writes  : 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
Orleans  Fancier's  Club  has  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  although  late  in  the  season  it  was 
a  decided  success  in  every  way,  for  while 
it  was  held  during  the  great  carnival  of 
Mardi  Gras  week,  when  this  city  is  full  to 
overflowing,  of  all  kinds  of  attractions, 
the  attendance  was  good  and  gratifying  to 
the  club,  though  like  that  old  convenience 
of  other  days,  the  omnibus, there  was  room 
for  one  or  two  more.  Still,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  poultry  and 
dog  exhibit  was  a  strong  enough  attraction 
to  draw  many  visitors  from  the  other  and 
grander  display  of  the  carnival.  The  hall 
was  a  large  and  well  lighted  one,  and  was 
completely  filled  with  coops,  which  had 
netting  front,  back  and  top,  so  the  birds 
had  ample  light,  and  showed  off  to  great 
advantage.  Every  coop  was  filled,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Bantams,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  five  to  seven  birds  in  a  pen, 
though  the  large  varieties  were  cooped 
singly.  It  was  as  handsome  a  show  as  I 
ever  saw,  and  you  know  I  have  seen  a  few 
of  them.  The  quality  of  the  birds  was 
high,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  never  saw 
a  better  lot  for  the  number  exhibited.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Langshans 
and  Pit  Games.  Buffs  were  a  poor  let, 
having  nothing  but  size  in  their  favor. 
There  were  a  few  very  good  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  one  pair  of  very  good  Goldens, 
Comings,  stock,  and  also  some  good  Hou- 
dans,  ^B.  B.  Red  Game  Bantams,  and 
some  very  fine  Red  Pile  Bantams.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  finest  cockerels  I  ever  handled, 
and  a  hen  to  match  him.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  birds  of  such  quality  here,  for,  as 
a  rule,  Game  Bantams  are  not  thought 
much  of  by  the  southern  people.  But  the 
owner  of  these,  Mr.  Geo.  Sentelle,  Jr.,  is 
one  of  those  men,  who  will  have  the  best, 
or  none.  His  Pit  Games  carried  everything 
before  them,  and  were  a  magnificent  lot. 
I  do  not  care  much  for  Pits,  but  I  could 
not  help  feeling  admiration  for  these  mag- 
nificent birds,  and  their  splendid  carriage, 
and  the  coops  were  surrounded  with  admir- 
ing groups  all  the  time.  You  know  New 
Orleans  is  the  paradise  of  the  pugilistic 
arena,  and  anything  that  \\\\\  figlit  catches 
the  public  here,  be  it  man,  beast  or  bird. 
My  old  friend,  J.  B.  Foot,  of  Norwood 
Park,  Illinois,  sent  down  thirty  birds  that 
made  the  eyes  of  visitors  "bulge  out."  They 
were  a  grand  lot,  and  won  most  of  the 
honors  of  their  class.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
or  the  readers  of  your  excellent, spicy  paper 
the  kind  of  birds  Uncle  John  sends  to  ex- 
hibitions, and  raises.  He  is  an  old  "war 
horse  "  of  the  show  room,  and  very  seldom 
gets  left.  But  the  Brahmas  he  sent  here 
were  so  beautiful,  and  of  such  immense 
size,  that  the  public  could  hardly  be  made 
to  believe  that  they  were  "only  chickens." 
In  fact,  I  heard  one  wise  papa  tell  his 
children  and  wife  that  they  were  young 
ostriches,  from  California.  He  said  he 
had  seen  the  same  kind  in  Africa,  and 
th;y  believed  him,  too.  One  of  the  finest 
displays  of  Plymouth  Rocks  I  ever  saw 
from  one  yard  was  made  by  A.  E.  Shaw, 
of  the  Dixie  Poultry  Yards,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.  Mr.  Shaw  also  exhibited  some  mag- 
nificent Light  Brahmas.  and  Black  Lang- 
shans. They  were  easy  winners,  and 
would  in  any  show  be  hard  to  overcome, 
as  they  were  all  extra  choice  birds.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  doing  a  grand  work  for  the  poul- 
try interest  in  the  south,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  poultry 
in  this  section,  and  I  predict  a  great  future 
for  him,  as  a  breeder,  for  he  is  in  love 
with  his  birds,  and  is  as  enthusiastic  as  a 
school  girl  over  her  first  love. letter.  The 
poultry  interest  is  growing  in  the  south 
with  a  gradual  and  steady  growth,  that  is 
healthy  and  permanent,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  eventually  it  will 
develop  into  a  great  industry,  for  the 
climatic  advantages  possessed  by  this  re- 
gion, makes  it  possible  to  get  out  early 
broilers  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  which  will 
make  it  a  profitable  business,  even  after 
paying  the  heavy  freight  charges  to  get 
the  chicks  to  the  northern  markets,  and  I 
see  no  more  profitable  opening  for  busi- 
ness than  for  the  northern  experienced 
poultry  raiser  to  come  to  this  favored 
country,  and  engage  in  raising  poultry  for 


breeding  purposes,  and  for  market.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  steady  home  demand  for 
both  poultry  and  eggs  that  gives  a  good 
profit  to  the  raiser.  Land  is  cheap  and 
feed  is  cheaper  than  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  there  are  no  expensive  houses  needed 
to  keep  the  chicks  from  freezing.  Hatch- 
ing can  commence  in  December,  or,  in  fact 
all  the  year  round.  You  can  figure  it  out 
yourself  what  an  enterprising  man  could 
do  under  these  favorable  circumstances. 
Now,  Bro.  Jacobs,  in  reading  this  over,  I 
see  I  have  given  a  few  of  the  exhibitors  at 
the  show  a  little  free  advertising,  which  is 
not  exactly  the  thing  to  do,  I  admit,  but 
these  men  are  doing  good  service  for  the 
poultry  interest,  and  are  trying  to  develop 
it  in  the  South,  at,  so  far,  very  little  remu- 
neration except  the  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
fine  stock,  and  the  gratification  at  the  in- 
creasing interest  the  public  take  in  pure 
bred  stock.  So,  in  speaking  of  their  fine 
birds,  I  naturally  mentioned  names,  so  I 
hope  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  intention 
of  grinding  their  axes  free.  I  enclosed 
you  a  list  of  the  awards  and  scores  for  the 
Keeper,  (which  has  a  goodly  number  of 
friends  and  readers  in  the  fair  south  land,) 
and  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  the  show,  and  have  a 
good  time  with  you  looking  at  the  Mardi 
Gras  spectacles,  and  recalling  old  times  at 
the  Chicago  Shows,  when  "old  Crow" 
used  to  make  the  "boys"  jolly.  With 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
your  admirable  paper.  The  Keeper, 
which  I  am  sure  is  reaping  the  reward 
of  your  labor. 

We  can  ourselves,  endorse  the  words  of 
the  above,  when  it  is  stated  that  such  men 
as  Shaw,  Sentelle,  and  ofhers,  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  South,  and  our  best 
wishes  are  with  them. 


WHERE  TO  PUT  THE  INCUBATOR. 

Should  the  incubator  be  in  the  garret, 
the  cellar,  the  kitchen,  cr  the  barn? 
Something  depends  on  the  climate  and 
something  on  the  kind  of  incubator.  A 
lamp  incubator  may  be  in  a  room  of  lower 
temperature  than  one  of  hot  water.  On 
this  subject  a  reader  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
writes  : 

Is  a  cellar,  as  ordinarily  constructed, 
for  roots,  fruit,  etc.,  the  best  place  for  an 
incubator,  or  would  a  tight,  warm  build- 
ing, above  ground,  be  better,  and  if  so 
should  the  building  be  warmed  with  a 
stove.  In  your  published  plans  of  brooder 
houses  I  readily  understand  how  they  are 
arranged  and  constructed,  but  I  don't 
understand  the  best  place  and  plan  for  the 
incubator. 

A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  because  it 
is  usually  of  an  even  temperature,  especi- 
ally if  the  cellar  is  one  that  will  preserve 
roots  and  fruits,  but  the  atmosphere  should 
be  pure,  which  will  be  the  case  in  winter. 
Any  place  will  answer  for  the  incubate  r 
that  is  of  even  and  regular  temperature. 
If  the  incubator  is  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  changes  no  harm  will  result, 
provided  the  operator  watches  the  lamp 
flame,  and  does  not  allow  too  much  heat 
to  accumulate.  The  hot  water  incubator 
(no  lamp)  must  be  operated  in  a  warm 
place,  if  possible;  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of 
heat  at  night. 

HOW  TO  BREAK  A  HEN. 

A  subscriber  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
asks  a  question  that  has  been  frequently 
replied  to.    He  writes  : 

Please  inform  me  in  your  next  issue 
how  to  break  a  hen  from  sitting? 

Well,  the  best  way  is  not  to  do  it  at  all 
When  a  hen  wishes  to  sit  she  is  usuall 
fat.  If  you  break  her  she  will  lay  five  o 
six  eggs  and  become  broody  again.  Let 
her  get  rid  of  her  fat.  Give  her  one  egg, 
let  her  stay  on  the  nest  two  weeks,  give 
her  plenty  of  water,  feed  once  in  two  days 
only,  and  then  break  her  up.  She  will 
then  have  lost  flesh,  and  when  she  begins 
to  lay  she  will  keep  it  up.  If  you  will 
break  her  get  a  coop  with  slat  floor,  si:  t 
sides,  and  open  everywhere.  Let  it  be 
raised  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Place  the 
coop  near  a  path,  where  the  members  of 
the  family  are  constantly  passing.  Being 
disturbed,  and  not  being  able  to  warm  her 
airy  nest,  she  gives  up  in  disgust. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  method  of  pre- 
serving eggs  that  has  not  been  given  in 
this  paper.  A  new  discovery  is  given, 
according  to  the  following  from  a  reader 
i:i  Oregon,  who  writes  : 

I  take  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  an  answer  to  a  question 
or  two.  A  friend  showed  me  an  article, 
clipped  from  an  English  paper,  written  by 
an  English  clergyman,  stating  that  he  had 
preserved  eggs  for  his  family  use,  for  sev- 
e;a!  years,  by  taking  a  board  1x12  inches, 
and  boring  it  full  of  holes,  small  enough 
so  an  egg  would  not  drop  through,  and 
then  filling  those  holes  with  eggs  the  same 
day  they  were  layed,  with  the  germ  end 
up,  put  his  rack  of  eggs  in  a  cool  room, 
and  they  keep  twelve  months,  without  the 
aid  of  any  salt,  lime  or  anything  else. 

We  will  say  that  the  above  is  the  best 
mode  of  preserving  eggs,  only  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bore  holes  in  boards,  for 
the  eggs  may  be  laid  on  racks.  The  above 
says  to  keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place. 
We  give  three  rules  :  I.  Keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible  ;  2,  turn  them  half  over 
twice  a  week  ;  3,  have  no  males  with  the 
hens.  We  will  say  that  our  September, 
1837,  issue  contains  all  about  preserving 
eggs,andsb  does  ourbook  "Poultry  Keeper 
Special."  The  above  process  has  been  pub- 
lished by  us  five  years  ago,  and  since,  and 
is  not  a  new  discovery.  If  readers  will  send 
for  our  back  numbers  they  will  find  each 
one  a  whole  book  and  each  year  a  library. 
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KOODER  HOUSE-100  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  300 
feet  glass.    Cost  $200.  will  sell  for  S1U0.  Write 
RACKHAM,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  L&^W^ 

peris.    Cir.   Lewis  C.  lieatty,  Washington, N.J. 


R 


OSECO.MU  BKOWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  i«r  30.    Circular  free. 
J.  Li.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


I  (\f\ Buff  Cochins:  100  Lt.  Brahmas;  100  Black 
^t\J\J  Langshans.  All  fine  stock.  After  Sept.  1, 
1SJ2.  W.  C.  BVAK1),  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, o. 


Single  Comh  White  Leghorns.   Eggs  from  choice 
stock  only  SI.I0  per  15.   49~II1.  circular  free. 
J.  II.  LlM'LltHA.V, 

Rlairstown,  \.  J. 

Qhow  and  win,  hit  stock  does,  6  varieties,  eggs 
IO  $1.00  and  J1.50  per  13. 

8.  J.  KURTZ,  Saratoga,  Pa 

rilwclve  years  scientific  breeding.  Black  Langshans. 
1_  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  and  li.  1'.  Kocks.  Eggs 
$2.00 per  13.    Atlanta  Poultry  Co.,  Atlanta,  tia. 

TT  A.  WATTLES,  Bayneville.  Kan.-R.  II. 
11.  R.  <.:n>i<-».  S.W.raudotteH,  B.  P.  Roi-k» 
and  R.  V.  R.  Leghorns.    K[te»  82  per  13. 

IRK  ROSKITER,  1  !ox  232,<JIRARD,  Erie  Co., 
l*a.— Games,  Aseels.  Del  bys,  Japs,  Mutf  and 
Duns.    Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

I MM  \  N  GAMES,  from  England's  best  breeders. 
Eggs,  $3  00  per  13. 

JONATHAN  SUMMERS,  Brown's  Corners,  Ind 

M  S.  PRETT,  Fayettevllle,  N.  Y.  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs,  $3  iter  13;  $6  per  30.  Indian  Game  eggs,  $2 
per  15;  $3  |>er  30.  From  imported  birds,  tine  as  any 
111  America. 

POTATO  BUG  POISON. 

-82.50  Per  IOO  lbs.— 
York  «  heuiieal  Wk» 

YOUK,  P.\. 


P.P.Green 


"L^tKJS.— $r  to  $4,  from  prize-winning  and  lligh- 
XLi>coriug  Buff  Legs.,  K. Caps,  B.Coch.,  K.P.K.'s, 
B.  Langs., S.Wyans.,S. Hams  ,P.  Ducks,  T  Geese, 
Clip.  B.  Turkeys.   Stock  for  sale  in  fall 

Mits.  A.  M  HALLOCK,  Columbus,  O. 


am.  East  Prang.-,  N.  J. 


ilver "Wyandottes,  B.C.  B  Legs  and  P.  Ducks. 
Eggs?lperl3.  W.  K.  Cmtiss, Ramsoniville,  N  .Y. 


C1h"ap— 3  incubators  &  li  brooders,  Pressej.  P.  Dks 
'  si  to$l  e.cu.     II  E.  Bradle) ,  Hainmoiiton,  N.J. 

DCIflN  nSIPKC  Fivst  Premium  Eggs,  81.00. 
rtMfl  UUliftj    C.  B.Ward,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Invincible  Incubator,  -WOegg.  320  Perfect  Hatcher, 
half  price.   T.  Farcer  Rackham,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Incubator,  Chi  llenge  (600  egg)  used  for  trial  only. 
Write,  T.  Fairer  Rackhr 

s" 

rpiIERMOMETERS,  accurately  tested,  for  incu- 
ts hators,  cheap.    T.  Raekliain.  E.  Orange,  N.J. 

SC.  B.  L.  exclusively,  eggs  $1  00  per  13.  I  breed 
.  from  the  best.  Eugene  Keith,  Nelson,  N.  Y. 

"|7>  roilers  Poultry  and  fresh  eggs  wanted.  Sylvester 
J_>  Ward.  312  and  314  Spruce  St.,  Scrantoii. 'Pa. 

XT  CORNU,  E.  RIJfRUE,  X.  II.  has  thorough. 
JA  »  bred  R.JC-  B-  Leg.  pullets  and  hens  for  sale  at 
si  and  $1.50 each.  Eggs,  SI  per  setting,  after  May  1st. 

WANT  INDIAN  «AME  EGGS  IN  Ex- 
change for  a  Ke.vMone  Incubator  in 

g  ;oJ  order  G.  W  Nestei;,3»j2  Gerinaut'ii  Av..  Pbila 


IIORK  ISLAND   POULTRY  YARRS.- 

Eggs  from  prize-winners,  at  Providence  and 
Worcester.  L.  Brains.,  4  grand  yds.  W  Wyans.,  B. 
P.  Bantams,  2  yds  each.  Brains,  and  Wyana.  $2  per 
13.  Bantams  $3  per  13.      Box  25,  Pawtueket,  R.  1. 


K 

Worcester.  L.  Brains.,  4  grai 
P.  Bantams,  2  yds  each.  Brains,  and  Wyans.  $2 
13.  Bantams  $3  per  13.      Box  25,  1" 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

SECOND-HAND 

Incubators,  Brooders,  Etc. 

BOUGHT.  SOLD  OR  EXCHANGED. 

;  Write  what  you  want  and  what  you  don't  want. 

WILLIAM  N.  HOWARD, 

SOUTH  i: ASTON.  -         -         .  MASS. 


CPPC  From  niv  best  pens,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C. 
LuuO.  Leghorn's  anil  L.  Brahmas.  Write  for 
special  prices.  R  E.  Avery,  Sheffield,  Pa. 

B'lk.  Langshans  and  Minorcas.  B.  P.  Rocks,  Ind. 
Game  chicks  and  L.  Brail,  for  sale  cheap.  Eggs 
n  season.  James  L.  Shields,  Washington,  N.  j. 

r{\D    CM  C     Indian    Gaines    from  Imported 
run  OHLC.  stock,  five  to  ten  dollars  a  pair. 
DR.  M.  If.  RAILEY,  Akron.  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

you  ALL  IXCL'BATOUS  AND  nUOODEltS. 

Absolutely  Kale. 

and  more  economical  than  any  other. 
^Send  for  circular  to 

Xj,  II.  Oali.es, 

formerly  of  South  Bend,  Ind..  but  removed  May  1  t 
to  Itl00111i111rK.il.  Indiana. 

Improved  "Champion"  Incubator. 

Perfectly  Automatic. 
Always  Reliable.  Guar- 
anteed the  Simplest  and 
Best  and  to  hatch  the 
Largest  percentage  pos. 
sible.  Send  2-ct.  stamp 
for  handsome  catalog". 
FAMOUS  MFG.  CO., 
Chicago. 


70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  ON  1NCUBAT0H  AND  BROODER, 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170   TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENRORSER  RY  P.  H.  JACORS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  mention  POVLTRY  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  JPonna. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE.' 


In  order  to  Introduce  our  ELEGANT  and  ARTISTIC  CR  AYON  POKTR  AITS  to  yourself , and 
vour  friends,  we  make  you  the  following  bona-nde  offer,  viz:  If  you  will  sendus  a  photograph  of  yourself,  or 
any  member  of  your  family,  we  will  make  from  it  one  of  our  finest  three-quarter  lite  size 

CRAYON  PORTRAITS  tZTo^SZl 


Our  name  and  reputation  as  Artfets  are  already  well  known  throughout  the  On>^tat*s  but  we  desire  to inove^e 
„ut,»i,«r.  .  1.  nr.-  tins  siar.nl  "Iter.    We  believe  t  ha!  one  ot  our  Llepant Portraits  placed  in  your  liomewjuoo 


Express  Company,  tmwi  iwu         t«  »-  .^,Mt«„!i. 

merciol  agencies;   Hoping  to  receive  your  kind  favors,  we  are^espectfuJly 


CODY  A:  CO.,  753  and  755  ©cKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 

NOTICE.— Cut  this  out  and  return  it  to  us  with  the  Photograph  you  desire  copied.  


Y. 


They  ruaiie  a  good  picture.   Bargain  for  frame  before  ordering.— Pub.  Poultry  Keeper. 


hatch, 


"Philosophy  of  Judging11  may  be  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  nit  Poult  11 Y  Keeper  one  year  for 
|1.25. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  G 
$25  In  gold  for  largest  ami  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  lUIMCOVER  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satislactioii 
every  where  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  ion  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir,  J  .iss.  RuBScitt, South  Euston,  Minn. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  pa|ier 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  ot  this 
pa|ier  for  a  year. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  cm 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  tohave  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  live  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Pot  t.TUY  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
yon  can  have  vour  choice  of  any  of  the  Following, 
or  seventy-five  centsany  two:  Scribner  s  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  drain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jaeobs)- 
liiciibators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs)  Manage 
inent  of  Voting  Chicks  (Jacobs). 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A' 


ddressTho  Santa  Ana  Tnrunator  Co.,  Santa  An.", 
Oal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor. solicited. 


Breeders  Ears  Record  ami  Account  ICooSc. 
23  pages.    Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


B 


rnwn  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Utli  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


WYANDOTIES.  Champion  strain.  F, 
Jtocks.  J.  1).  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


BUFF 


C 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 

HAItVEY  BROS.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


¥t.  JOIIX  W.  I£I\"«,  Kent, conn.. breeds 
best  W.  Leghorns,  l-.ljraliinas  and  W.  1'. Rocks. 


Inhibition  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
li  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


E 


•  •KPTS  very  cheap  tor  quality  and  stock.  Arkansas 
'    Poiiilry  Farm,  Itatesville,  Ark. 


Finest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

CfiQ  CAI  r  B.Turkevs,  L-.H.  and  B.F.R.  Stamp. 
fUn  OHLl.  Wm.lI.VanDoren,  Buckingham, 111. 

Ind.  Games  exclusively  All  iinpor  ed  birds  Write 
for  prices.  Jesse  B.Johnston,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Light  Brahmas.   Eggs  in  season.   $2.00  per  15 
€.  81.  HAWtEV,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 


M 


Ki.faseji,  Bocliester,  N.  Y.— Breeder  ot  Buff 
•  Leghorns,  Ind.Uamesand  24  var.  Bantams. 


s 


C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns.  F.ggs  in  season.  $2.00 
.  per  15.      C.  31.  Han-ley,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH  *  -E--Ci—  -y-.?3~yearS-    5t?".s'  *?.pe113. 


J.BEN  NErT,Suiunan,  Ripley  Co  ,  Ind 

Til  HlfflOMKTERS,  accurately  tested,  for  incu- 
bators, cheap.    T.  Backhaul.  E.  Orange,  N.J. 

WE  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

Wand  B.  Ply.  Rocks.   F.ggs  in  season.  2.00per 
.15.      C.  II.  Ilawley,  Eagle  .Mills, 'N.  Y. 


t>^T  grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ar- 
*w  i   Kansas  l'oultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Alk. 

Q/~\/""i  Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
OUU  Arkansas  l'oultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.  _j 

AM.  ANHKEIS.  I.anstlale,  I»a..  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  1!.  Leghorns,  W. 
Miu.  and  P.  Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 

1 J  AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
>  Eggs  and  Fowls  .   ( lireular.    BO.  K.  BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


B 
B 


VJFF  I.V.G1IORST  1»R¥7.S-:  WINN'liKN.- 

Send  for  circular  free,  worth  10  cents. 

GEO.  S.  BARNES, Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Plymouth  Kook  Vgs»,  at  75c.  per  13.  Also 
•  l.uoo  white  cedar  rails 

J.  G.BROOMALL.1207  N.  Broad  St.,Phila. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  !:.?=.e???t«r.Jj: 

perlS.    Cir.   J^ewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.J. 

OK  SALE  CITKA1*.— 25  line  "White  nangshan 
chicks  from  Kirhy  &  Smith  and  Alhee  stock. 

II.  A.  URADSHAW,  Elizaville,  Ind. 


F 


T7i«i4;>*  from  Licking  Co.  Poultry  Yds.  $1.00  per 
J\  is,  $2  00  per  30.  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  $2.00  per  13, 
Cir.  free.   L.  F.  Oshurn,  Prop.,  Jacksontown,  Ohio. 

CflR   Cfll  C     Indian   Games   from  Imported 
rUn    OMLC   Stock,  five  to  ten  dollars  a  pair. 
I>K.  M.  II.  DtlI.EV,  Akron,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HA.  WATTLES.  liaynet  ille,  Kan.  Fin- 
.  est  I..  Wyandotts,  it- 1*.  Kuclis  and  It. 
V.  IS.  l.egitorns  in  Hie  West.  EMh) 

JOE  ROSSITER,Box  232,«IRARI>,KrieCo., 
I*a.— Games,  Aseels,  Dei  bys,  Japs,  Muff  and 
uns.   Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

I-  OWFLL  POl'IiTRY  CLVB,  Lowell,  Mich. 
_J  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.   Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  It.  ECKEK,  Secy. 

I  I  PUT  DQAUMRC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnlllHo.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss H.M. 'Williams, Hammon ton, N  .J 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  TVyans'.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
ill.  II.  I. HOI  B>  V,  Rlooining  Glen,  Pa. 

Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Carlyle,  Illinois,  J. 
II.  Peterson,  Prop.  Eggs  for  batching  from  over  13 
varieties  of  high  class  fancy  poultry,  circular  free. 


II 

s 


OSECOMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty. 
Eggs,  $1 .50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.     Circular  free. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

how  and  win,  hit  stock  docs,  6  varieties,  eggs 
$1.00  and  $1.50  per  13.- 

S.  J.  KURTZ,  Sanatoga,  Pa. 


CFfl  CUCI  I  C  for  poultry  feed.  Best  shell  form- 
OLH  OnCLLO  ing  substance  known.  $1.25  per 
bbl.  Sample  &  cir  4c.  F.  P. Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn. 

rTlwelve  years  scientific  breeding,  Black  Langshans, 
JL  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  and  B.  1'.  Rocks.  Eggs 
$2.00  per  13.    Atlanta  Poultry  Co  ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Tlie  Perfeetcd  Incnbator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.       II.D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

"I  OQ  Page  Poultry  book/re«  with  each  order  of 
J.^IO  eggs  received  this  month.  13eggs$l.  Circu- 
lar.free.   oak  Grove  Poultry  Yds,  Platteville,  Wis. 

CQ  fill  for  15  Indian  Game  eggs.  $1  00  for  15  eggs 
iJ.UU  from  G.  Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks,,  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.   E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedyville,  Md. 

Bull  Cochins;  100  Lt.  Brahmas;  100  Black 
Langshans.    A 11  fine  stock.    After  Sept."!, 
W.  C.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, O. 


400 


1802. 


EGGS  from  first  class  Black  Minorcas  $1  per  13. 
liberal  discount  on  large  orders.  White  fantail 
pigeons  $2  per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cbas. 
A.  Mull,  119  .8th  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff- 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  E.J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

p  p  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
b.  Vi.  For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  u.  r. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

We  have  Volumes  1,2,3, 
4,5,0,7  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for  $1  25  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  o  combined, with  complete  index, in  onevol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


H A.  URADSHAW,  EI.IZA VII.I.F.  ISil>. 
.Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  [owls and  chicks 
lor  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 

1'  IG1IT  BRAHMAS  O.MY,  -Large  size,  finely 
_J  marked,  heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Rockfork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Blue  Island,  III. 

J"  ovoland  Poultry  Yards.- R.  C.  li.  Leg.  S. 
-J  Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  High  scoring  birds  and 
prize  winners  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs.  Young  stock 
in  the  fall.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

Ill  S.  PRETT.  Favetteville,  N.  Y.  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs,  $3  per  13:  $0  per  30.  Indian  Game  eggs,  $2 
per  15;  $3  per  30.  From  imported  birds,  fine  as  any 
in  America. 

SP    D     I  rrUflDMO  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  U.  D.    LtUnUnrlO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America .  Winners.  Eggs  $2. 00  per  set.  Circular. 
15.  A.  FOX,  Island,  Gooeliland  Co.,  Va. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.w'SFa^'S,^ 

mips  for  sale  cheap.  Peuigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  1*.  H  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  ^™%^.st^ 

for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  An  egg  record  free  witli 
each  sale.       W.W.  J.  SCHAIiBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

WF.  B.  Span.,S.S  Hams., S.C.B. Legs,  and  B. 
•  B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale.    Egg.-,  $2.00  per 
13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir   Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Beliain,  Oakland  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  R.  GIBRS,  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  R.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  Hamburg.?,  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  $1.50  per  13,  $2  50 per  20, $3.00 
per  39.  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times. 

II.  J.  lironn.  Harford  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER,  '^^r^ 

lnonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lai.^,- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free, 

G.  IV.  PRESSEV,  llammonton,  N.  J. 


EGGS.— $f  to  $4,  from  prize-winning  and  high- 
scoring  Buff  Legs.,  R. Caps,  B.  Coch.,  B.  P.  R. 's, 
B.  Langs.,  S.  Wyans.,  S  Hams  ,P.  Ducks,  T.  Geese, 
Clip.  B.  Tin  keys.   Stock  for  sale  in  fall 

Mits.  A.  M  HALLOCK,  Columbus,  O. 

Oil.  »E  HICK,  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm, 
.  Wheaton,  ill.  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  B.  and  W. 
L'g.,  L.  Brah.  S.  L.  Wyns.,  P.  S.  Ham..  1!  Langs., 
B.  Cochins,  P.  Ducks.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  $2  for 
J3,  rates  on  large  orders,  poultry  supplies,  write. 

H1IODE  ISLAND  POULTRY  VARUS. — 
Eggs  from  prize-winners,  at  Providence  and 
Worcester.  L.  Brains.,  4  grand  yds.  W  Wyans.,  11. 
P  Bantams,  2  yds  each.  Brains,  and  Wyans.  $2 _per 
13.  Bantams  $3  per  13.  Box  25,  Pawtucket,  It.  1. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

BEitf  LANGSHANS.  RIINORCAS  K 

lnd.Games, eggs  ill  perlf>:  \V.  Langs.,  eggs  $3  per  15. 

per  15  CppC     Send  stamp  for 
per  45  LUUO.  Catalogue. 
F.  A.  MORTIMER,    -    -    -   PoUsviile.  Pa 

LOOK  Bl  ERE.— $5.00  for  20  eggs  of  Impt.  I. 
Games,  $2  00  lor  20  eggsof  G.  and  W.  Wyans., L. 
Brahmas,  P.  Rock, B.  Minorcas. S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
S.  S.  Ilamburgs,  cockrels  for  sale  cheap  also  Jersey 
cattle,  German  hares,  stock  as  goodasany,  Cir.  free 
A.  F.  Kimmel,  Orwigsbnrg,  Sell.  Co.  Pa. 
Mention  I  lie  Poultry  Keeper. 

"T?i/^1  Q  for  hatching  from  07  varieties  of  land 
JLj VTT vXio  and  waterfowls, everything fiistciass. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  1  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  line  illustiated 
cir.  or  10  cents  to  mail  fine  illlus.  Cata.  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan.Wis. 


ANCOHAS  IS 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 


100-PAGE 
BOOK 


OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.tAMPRH,!,,  West  Elizabelli.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  fiureka  Incubator 

THE  FAMOUS  WIIITEWASIIER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz.M'f'g.jFairfiel  d,  Conn 

rnno  List  at $3—  exiurition  pile, 

rUU\l  DUCK  WING,    and  IS.  It.  ItEI> 

LUUUl  GAMES,  B.  Silver  Polish.  Japanese 
anil  S.  1).  W.  Bantams,  Audalusiaiis.  List 
at  $-2.00.  W.  C.  W.  Polisli,  Houdans,  D.  Bram., 
Wyans..  Black  Leg.,  P.  It's.  Pit  tiames,  P.  &B. 
Coch.,  W.Guin.  T.W.I.udlow,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

DO  Y'OIl  KEEP  A  HEN  !  Then  you  should 
read  Tlie    Faneiers   Journal,    a  LIVE 

weekly  devoted  to  Dogs,  Poultry  and  Pigeons, 
Subscription  $2.00  per  year,   i  end  for  sample  copy. 

FANCIERS'  JOURNAL, 


Box  91G. 


Philada.,  Pa. 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CXASS  YARDS,  S5 
Per  1.1;  810.(10  i>ei- 40.  Oilier  yardsSiJper  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.Rock  eggs.  0  prizes  at  New 
York,  '1)2:  10  prizes  at  New  Yoilk,  '1)1.  Clias.  M. 
Grilling  A  Son,  ShelterJIsland,  Suffolk;Co  ,  N.Y. 


BILeilons 


S.  C.  W.  LEGS., 
C.  IND.  GAMES. 


Send  for  Illustrated  P»ice  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  (P.  K. I  Sliady  Shore, 
Osweso.New  York.  

^lAN^AmES^^^d'-8^^ 

Black  Langshans,  S.  C.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  at  the 
Philadol ohla  Show  held,  Jan  7th  to  12th.  Showing 
only  eight  Indian  Games  we  won  1st  and  2d  on  pullets 
3rd  and  5th  on  hens  4th  on  cock.  Sales  class  1st  on 
cockerel  1st  and  2d  on  pulle  s.  Fowls  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Ad.  G.  M.  Woods  &  Bio.,  Leanian  Place,  Pa. 

YOTTlt  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShclls, 
Grnham  Flour  &  Corn, .in  the 


!(LLa'pS?'fl 

lOO  per  rent,  more  made 
in  keeping  PoultrvT  kMso  POWElf  M I  and 
FAR.ll  FKEI>  iUIl-aiS.  Circulara  and  tent  imonials 
«ent  on  application.  WILSON  llUOfis.  Eaaton.  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Preni. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   Me  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasouablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN.  South  -Ea«lon.  Maw. 


*2Q  AH  FrtR  >S  INOIAN  GAME  EGGS. 
iS>€>»W  *1.00  for  15  eggs  from  lilk.  Minorca.  Ruff 
Cochin,  11.  Leghorn,  W.Wyandotte,  11.  Ply.  Rocks, 
L.  and  D.  Brahmas.  P.  Cochins,  II.  1!.  Ited  Games, 
Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks,  Golden  Wrnndotles 
and  fancy  Pigeons.  Send  for  illustratec1  circular  and 
testimonials.   Orders  booked  now. 

GEO.  B.  ULItlCH,  Anuville,  Lebanon  Co., Pa. 


FINE  CHICKENS 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
\J  the  following  varieties: 
WYANOOTTES,  I.ANGSIIANS,  EIGHT 
IS K  A  S I M  A  S . PI.  Y .11 4»  I  "■'  >  I  Itt »CIt  ■« . BKO \V  N 
and  WHITE  EE«iIIOICNS,  ICI.ACK.  BUFF 
and  PAECTItlOGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
»>IJCKS.  W  II.  .SOIINSCN,  .TaeksoiiTille, 
Iltiicoin.    O.-tlers  for  Erks  now  Booked. 

GREEOONE^uTfERr 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  SIO.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  S3.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars. 

WEIiSTER  A  IIANNFM, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club. ) 

QDflNPIA  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Ol  UllUIH,  Pliarmacy.    lioerieke  «*:  Tat'el, 

luii  ArchSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

115  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

30  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

027  Smilhfield  St.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 

22S  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

170  VV.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  IIom<roi>atliie  Pliarmaey.  Estab- 
lished in  ISlli). 
The  Poultrij  Doctor,  85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Ileavv  Felt 
forl'oultry  Houses 
$1. 50 per  fOOsquare 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


{Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
R^8&j£&  Wvandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
>^^^^^iuh1  Bronze  Turkeys.     300  Toms 
BrrcSisSSSffl  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  HUNGER,  DcKalb,  Hi. 


SECOND-HAND 

Incubators,  Brooders,  Etc. 

BOUGHT.  SOT.D  OB  EXCHANGED. 

Write  what  you  m  :mt  and  what  vou  don1!  want. 

WILLIAIn  N.  HOWARD, 

SOUTH  EASTON,         -         -         .  MASS. 

TO  LAPSES, 

Greatest  olxerT^cnv's  youTtiine 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Bakincr 
Jr*o\vdeB*,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
V/ ebster's  Dictionary.   For  pari  icutars  address 

TII1E  AMEICICAtf  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 


ONLY  $1.10! 

F\4B:»I  POIII.TKV  (Monthly)..   SOrts. 

I'OUI.TBV  BEEFEB  (.Monthly)  50  " 

FAHHand  FIKESIBECSenii-Slontlily)  50  " 

9IOBEBN  COOK  BOOB   50  " 

Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$1.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 


Box  F.  1*.] 


FARM  POULTRY, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  LEADERS! 


FABM  FOUI.TBY  

a  ltd 

POULTRY  KEEPER... 


Tlie  two  host  ponllry  |i.ipcrson  earlli  are 

  50cts. 

  50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  IWIOI. 

Geo.  J.  Nissl.v.  Propi- ,  Saline.  Midi. 

POULTRY    AND     POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

I.t.  Brahmas.  W.  and  11.  Langshans,  W.  and  11.  I'. 
Hocks,  W.  Wyantlottes,  P.  Ducks.  Over  too  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  vou.  (iive  us 
a  trial.  Kggs  52  per  13.  We  carry  the  largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  tlia  U.  S  Everything  for  Hie 
poultryman.  (ieneral  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  lor  finest  4f>pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished; illustrates  and  describes  ttock,  buildings,  etc 

"Natural  an^  Artificial  Duel -Culture," 


THIS  IJOOK  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  (Jiving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  bv  the  author,  JAMES  KAN  KIN,  *  South 
Eastox,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keei-ek.  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  1'oultuy  Keei'eh,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POUETRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Pni-Iiesbnre,  P« 


Tlie  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOB 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  tlie 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
tlie  above  machine  is 
tlie  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A .  f.  Williams.  VI 
Pace  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
DIcution  llie  Poultry  Keeper. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

UI\ii  REGENT  21,115',  Stud  Fee  $40. 

Tlie  largest  living  sou  of  l'riuco  Regent  (by  the  great 
l'li  uli  m  mon )  at  id  half-brother  to  Scottish  Prince,  all 
three  of  which  dogs  now  dead,  were  imported  at  enor- 
mous prices.  King  Regent  affords  the  best  opportu- 
nely to  secure  this  valuable  blood. 

BEN  ORMDKDE  (17,00-1),  Stud  Fee §25. 
Cli.  PllnUminon  and  Ch.  Save  (sire  of  T>ord  l>ute) 
blood  .1'hotos  50c. and  30c.   Cat,  and  stud  cards  free, 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

GeriiiaHtiMvn,  Philadelphia,  I*a. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.  I!  Leghorns.  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
IMy.  Iiocks  and  li.  and  S.  C  \V.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"AJax,"  "I.po,"  "While  Prince,"  "Cody." 
"Sir  lBeiivj"  ami  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  'IK),  won  4  craiiil  «ol«l  S|>e- 
cialx,  H  firsts  ami  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
'•Like  didbeyel  i(A-e."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  l'oultry 
I'ann, tiu ego, Tioga  C'o.,N.  Y. 


71  FIRST  PREMIUMS  DN_J1NCUBAT0R  AND  BROODER, 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

7  70    TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  ICY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  3Ien(ion  POITI.TRY  KEEPER. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Homor  City,  X^oiviAfx. 


WITH 

s 


A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide- 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  lost  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f"und  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  If  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens  ;  are  tney  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  core  to  learn  how  others  make  their  liens  pay  $-2.5(1  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "What  has  been  done,  can  he  done  again."  Jlemember  the  price ;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  2j  cts.;  sample  free.    Remit  cash  or  stamps.    1.  iS.  JOIlAttOiV'  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


([PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


"Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1S02.  1st  prize  of 
?25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  |25in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

TIIK  MSt'liOVEO  MONARCH  IXCITBA- 
TOlt.  :iuiwi  chicks  from  one  machinein  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  aregivinguniversal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  '17  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jai.  IEarcUln.Soadli  Ea*(on.  9Iuh. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  nle.ise  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  he  sufllc- 
t«"'iv  interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  ot  this 
paper  tor  a  year. 

uuuiiD  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  .sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.5U. 
They  weigh  live  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner  s  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Ponllry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Iucubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage 
nieiit  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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CHICKEN  POX  AND  COLDS. 

A  lady  subscriber  at  Cape,  La. .sends 
us  a  letter  which  is  interesting  in  showing 
the  symptoms  of  the  exposure  of  fowls.  As 
she  describes  the  matter  well  we  give  her 
letter  as  she  wrote  it.    She  says  : 

''Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  is  the 
matier  with  my  hens  J  One  eye  will  be- 
come closed,  with  three  or  four  sores,  that 
resemble  large  warts,  on  the 
head  and  around  the  eye. 
After  bathing  with  warm 
water,  the  scabs  come  off, 
but  leave  the  skin  tender.  Fre- 
quently the  comb  is  bright 
red,  the  fowls  showing  no 
other  trouble.  Never  but  one 
eye  is  affected.  There  has 
not  been  a  fowl  to  die  yet, 
and  I  have  cured  several  by 
annoiHting  their  heads  with 
vaseline,  into  which  I  have 
put  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  disease  is  spread- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  stop 
it  if  possible.  A  few  of  my 
little  chicks  are  affected, 
though  in  a  mild  form." 

We  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  disease  is  chicken  pox  or 
not,  as  that  disease  prevails 
in  the  South  more  than  in 
the  North.  Whenever  a  fowl 
has  one  eye  closed  it  is  almost 
a  sure  indication  that  a 
draught  of  air  has  blown  on 
that  side  of  the  head  during 
the  night,  and  should  the 
fowl  turn  around  on  the  roost, 
and  present  the  other  side  of 
its  face,  that  side  will  also 
have  the  eye  closed.  It  may 
be  caused  by  a  top  venti- 
lator at  one  end  or  by  a 
crack  or  crevice.  The  sores 
indicate  the  chicken  pox, 
which  has  made  the  birds 
more  liable  to  the  effect  of 
draughts.  The  treatment  was 
correct.  We  cannot  name 
the  disease  with  certainty  un- 
less we  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  birds. 


the  feathered  patient  a  chance  of  recovery. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  cf  a  feather, 
neatly  trimmed,  which  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  windpipe  and  turned  round  once  or 
twice,  and  then  drawn  out.  It  will  dis- 
lodge the  worms  and  bring  back  many  of 
them  adhering  with  slime  unto  it.  This 
plan  requires  great  dexterity  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts;  a 
slow,  unskillful  operator  may  kill  the  al- 
ready half-suffocated  bird,  instead  of  cur- 


WANTED  ! — A  PEACEMAKER. 

A  prominent  South  Carolinian  writes  us 
that  the  "League  of  American  Poultry- 
men,"  or  any  Association  with  an  extra 
supply  of  the  "milk  of  human  kindness," 
would  find  a  profitable  market  in  South 
Carolina,  for  under  the  existing  stale  of 
affairs  "The  South  Carolina  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation (incorporated),"  and  "  The  South 
Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion (chartered),"  are  trying  to  exemplify, 


fowls  should  be  let  out,  as  the  combs  may 
become  frozen.  There  is  no  limit.  The 
comb  is  liable  to  be  frosted  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  thirty  degrees  or  lower,  but  a  bird 
is  like  a  human — it  may  be  vigorous,  with 
a  good  circulation  of  blood,  and  some- 
thing depends  on  whether  the  wind  is 
strong  and  cold.  The  case  is  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  the  ears  and  nose  of  a  person. 
Sometimes  they  arc  liable  to  be  frozen  and 
at  other  times  escape.  Much  depends  on 
the  stillness  of  the  atmos- 
phere,the  humidity  of  the 
same,  and  <he  vigor  of  the 
person.  A  little  hole  in  the 
wall  of  the  poultry  house, 
no  larger  than  a  lead  pencil, 
will  be  more  dangerous  than 
outside  exposure.  If  biids 
have  a  windbrake  they  may 
never  have  frozen  combs. 
All  depends  on  circum- 
stances. 


GAPES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.   From  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Gapes  (inflammation  of  the  trachea)  is  a 
disease  to  which  all  our  gallinaceous  birds 
are  subject,  and  which  often  occasions 
great  mortality.  It  is  indicated  by  running 
at  the  nostrils,  watery  eyes,  alteration  of 
voice,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  spirits.  If 
the  bird  dies  and  the  trachea  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  replete  with  narrow  worms, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

"This  singular  worm,"  says  a  writer, 
*'is  the  Syngamus  trachea  I  is  or  Distoma  lin- 
eare.  It  consists  of  a  long  and  short  a  body 
united  together;  the  long  body  is  the  fe- 
male, the  short  body  is  the  male;  each, 
were  it  not  that  they  are  permanently 
united  together,  being  an  animal  distinct 
and  perfect  in  itself.  Whether  these  para- 
sitic worms  are  the  cause  or  consequence 
of  the  disease,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  nor 
can  we  tell  how  they  become  introduced 
into  the  trachea;  this,  however,  seems  cer- 
tain— that  their  removal  is  requisite  to  give 


ing  it.  Another  mode  of  destroying  these 
worms  is,  by  putting  the  birds  in  a  box, 
and  making  them  inhale  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco thrown  into  it  through  the  stalk  of  a 
tobacco  pipe.  Some  recommend  the  forcing 
of  tobacco  smoke  down  the  bird's  throat, 
and  others  that  the  mouth  be  crammed 
with  snuff;  while  many  place  faith  in  the 
efficaey  of  a  pinch  of  salt,  introduced 
into  the  back  psrt  of  the  mouth.  Some- 
thing like  a  scientific  treatment  may,  how- 
ever, be  suggested.  Give  a  grain  of  calo- 
mel, made  up  with  bread  into  a  pill,  after 
which  let  flour  of  sulphur  be  administered, 
with  a  little  ginger,  in  pultaceous  food  com- 
posed of  barley  meal.  In  the  meantime' 
let  the  bird  be  kept  in  a  dry  shed  or  room, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  fowls,  as  the 
disease  may  be  infectious.  Let  the  mouth 
and  beak  be  washed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime." — Beeton's  Book  of 
Poultry. 


in  no  uncertain  measures,  "  how  not  to 
make  poultry  exhibitions  a  success. "  They 
have  had  an  astonishing  success  in  that 
line  so  far,  and  if  the  present  personal  "  I 
know  it  all,"  course  of  about  three  of  the 
members  of  the  two  associations  continues, 
there  is  every  probability  that  their  object 
will  be  completely  attained  before  1893. 
Shake  hands,  gentlemen;  throw  out  the  old 
wood,  all  of  it,  and  start  fresh.  Show  the 
public  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  they  will 
appreciate  your  work.  Join  hands,  and 
hold  that  "  Great  Southern  Exposition  of 
Poultry  "  at  Savannah,  Atlanta,  or  wher- 
ever you  please,  and  then  note  the  result. 
Give  this  plan  a  chance,  and  perhaps  "  the 
peace-maker  will  inherit,  etc." 


WHAT  WAS  IT? 

A  reader  at  Sewickley, 
Pa.,  sent  us  the  following, 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention,   lie  says  : 

A  hen  of  mine,  that  has 
been  well  and  laying  until 
to-day,  I  found  very  sick. 
Her  comb  had  turned  almost 
black,  and  her  ears  blue. 
She  was  a  young  hen.  I  gave 
her  some  lard  and  molasses, 
which  revived  her,  but  she 
died  soon  after.  Her  neck 
was  stiff.  I  think  it  was 
cholera.  What  was  it  ? 

Now,  the  above  leaves  us 
only  to  guess  at  the  cause. 
All  combs  tuin  black  just 
before  death,  hence  a  black 
comb  gives  no  indication. 
We  have  no  symptoms  given 
us  but  the  "  stiff  neck,"  and 
even  that  may  occur  with  any 
kind  of  disease.  It  was  not 
cholera.  The  probability  is 
that  the  hen  was  quite  fat, 
and  was  internally  injured 
by  the  male.  Nearly  all  the 
losses  of  hens  from  no  ap- 
parent cause  is  due  to  the 
male,  especially  with  leg 
weakness  occurring.  When 
giving  symptoms,  always  state  the  details, 
as  mode  of  feeding,  kind  of  fowl,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  are  all  important. 


FROZEN  COMBS. 

A  lady  in  Massachusetts  asks  us  how 
low  the  temperature  should  be  before  the 


When  shipping  eggs  select  the  largest 
from  among  the  lot  and  try  the  experiment 
of  attempting  to  secure  something  more 
than  the  regular  price  for  them  Wc  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  buyers 
will  pay  more  for  large  eggs  than  for  small 
ones,  especially  when  they  are  arranged 
alongside,  in  order  that  a  comparison  may 
be  made  of  thsm. 

Poultry  requires  careful  watching  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  disease  and  vermin.  Fowls  should 
have  free  access  to  a  liberal  supply  of 
charcoal  and  lime;  and  a  piece  of  copperas 
placed  in  the  drinking  troughs  of  the 
chicken  will,  be  very  beneficial.  It  is  a 
splendid  tottic  and  appetizer,  and  also  an 
excellent  disinfectant. 
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TESTING  EGOS. 

Forming  the   Chic;;  —  Develop- 
ment of  the  Chick  in  the  Egg 
—An  Egg  Tester,  Etc. 

In  this  issue  we  show  the  development  of 
the  chick  from  the  beginning  to  tho  end. 
For  the  illustrations  we  are  indebted  to  the 
enterprising  Fancier's  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.,  which  kindly  permits  us  to 


and  the  yelk,  the  latter  forming  the  food 
for  the  germ  developing  out  of 
the  former.  In  passing  through  the  ovi- 
duct the  egg,  which  is  then  only  composed 
of  the  yelk,  is  covered  by  the  white,  and 
finally  by  the  calcareous  substance  also 
secreted  by  the  oviduct,  which  forms  the 
shell.  The  development  of  the  chicken  in 
the  egg  requires  a  period  of  twenty-one 
days,  and  begins  within  the  first  few  hours 
of  incubation,  i.  /■.,  just  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  proper  degree  of  heat. 


On  the  eighth  day  the  principal  organs  are 
formed  and  the  heart  and  liver  are  perfect. 
On  the  ninth  day  the  whole  body  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  skin.  On  th2  tenth  day 
there  is  motion  in  the  heart,  the  intestines 
and  veins  become  visible.  On  the  eleventh 
day  the  heart  beats  in  both  cavities  and 
the  lungs  are  developing.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  muscles  become  more  consistent 
and  movable,  especially  in  the  wings,  and 
the  beak  opens.  On  the  thirteenth  day 
the  whole  body  of  the  chicken  is  enclosed 


the  latter  containing  the  air  the  chicken  re- 
quires. On  the  twentieth  day  the  chicken 
tries  to  escape,  and  its  attempts  to  pierce 
the  shell  with  its  beak  are  audible.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  it  succeeds  in  breaking  the 
membrane  and  shell  and  makes  its  entrance 
into  this  world.  All  real  animal  life  is  de- 
veloped from  the  egg  form,  the  only  differ- 
ence consisting  in  the  mode  of  development, 
which  in  some  cases  is  entirely  completed 
within  the  body  of  the  female,  while  in 
others  more  or  less  of  the  process  is  carried 


use  them.  The  object  of  these  illustrations 
is  to  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  received 
by  us  on  testing  eggs,  and  we  believe  it 
best  to  put  the  whole  subject  in  one  issue. 

The  comparatively  quick  development 
of  a  living  organism  in  the  egg  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which, 
drawn  after  careful  observation,  represent 
eighteen  phases  of  the  growth  of  the 
chicken. 

A  hen's  egg  is  comdosed  of  the  white 


As  early  as  the  second  day  there  are  in- 
dications of  the  head.  On  the  third  day 
these  are  quite  visible.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  neck  and  breast  are  formed.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  eyes  become  visible,  and 
there  are  signs  of  the  heart.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  backbone  appears,  as  well  as  the 
wings  and  the  first  indications  of  the 
feet.  On  the  seventh  day  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  developed,  and  the  navel  is 
visible,  the  body  increases  in  size  and 
flesh  begins  to  appear. 


and  covered  with  a  skin.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  the  bones  harden  and  the  feathers  ap- 
pear. On  the  seventh  day  the  liquid  por- 
tions of  the  body  can  circulate  in  their 
respective  vessels.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
the  chicken  is  fully  developed,  but  too 
weak  to  live  without  its  covering.  On  the 
nineteenth  day  the  chicken  can  live.  The 
neck  and  head  are  bent  towards  the  breast, 
the  beak  being  hidden  under  the  wing, 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  in  the 
large  end  of  the  egg  ;  the  empty  space  in 


on  after  separation  irorn  her.  It  is  In  these 
latter  cases  that  some  kind  of  hard  case  of 
shell  becomes  obviously  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  egg  until  the  embryo 
is  ready  to  commence  its  active  existence, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  birds  we  find  the 
whole  egg  structure  in  the  most  perfectly 
organized  form,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
very  short  and  popular  description  of  its 
formation. 

THE   RUDIMENTARY  EGGS. 

As  Wright  states,  there  are  properly  two 
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ovaries  in  every  bird,  but  one  remains 
merely  rudimentary  and  undeveloped,  the 
fertile  one  being  almost  always  that  on  the 
left  of  the  spine,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
means  of  the  peritoneal  membrane.  By 
the  ovary  the  essential  part  of  the  egg, 
which  consists  of  the  germ,  also  the  yelk, 
are  formed,  each  egg  being  contained 
within  a  thin  and  transparent  ovisac,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  stem  or  pedicle  with 
the  ovary.  These  rudimentary  eggs  are  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  different 
degree  of  development,  and  during  the 
period  of  laying  are  constantly  coming  to 
maturity  in  due  succession,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  eggs  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  from 
the  germ  of  every  egg  a  narrow  passage  or 
canal  runs  to  a  small  chamber  in  the 
centre  of  the  yelk,  which  can  be  readily 
seen,  if  the  yelk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  be  cut 
across.  As  the  yelk  becomes  fully  matured 
the  inclosing  membrane  or  ovisac  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner,  especially  round  its 
greatest  diameter  or  equator,  which  then 
exhibits  a  pale  zone  or  belt  called  the 
stigma.  Finally  fecundation  takes  place, 
the  sac  ruptures  at  the  stigma,  and  the  lib- 
erated yelk  and  germ,  surrounded  Ly  a 
very  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  is  re- 
ceived by  the  funnel-shaped  opening  of 
oviduct  or  egg  passage,  w  hose  office  it  is  to 
convey  it  to  the  outer  world,  and  on  its 
way  to  clothe  it  with  the  other  structures 
needful  for  its  development  and  preserva- 
tion. It  will  be  easily  understood  that  not 
unfrequcntiy  two  yelks  may  become  de- 
tached and  enter  the  oviduct  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  in  which  case  they  are  very 
likely  to  be  enveloped  in  the  same  white 
shell,  causing  the  "  double  egg  "  so  well 
known  to  every  poultry  keeper. 

THE  ALBUMEN   (OR  WHITE). 
Thus  received  into  the  oviduct,  the  yelk 
becomes  enveloped  in  a  glairy  fluid  called 
the  white,  or  by  chemists  albumen.    This  . 
is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oviduct,  and  added  layer  by  layer  as  the 
egg  passes  on.    1  hese  different  layers  can 
be  easily  seen,  and  even  peeled  off  in  suc- 
cession, when  an  egg  is  hard  boiled.  The 
uses  of  the  white  or  albumen  are  manifold. 
It   is  eminently   nutritious,  forming,  in- 
deed, the  chief  nourishment  of  the  chick 
during  its  growth  in  the  shell;  as  it  becomes 
absorbed  by  the  little  animal,  and  forming 
as  it  does  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
egg  when  laid,  it  gives  the  fast-growing 
little  body  the  needed  increase  of  room;  it 
is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  hence 
guards  the  hatching  egg  against  the  fatal 
chills  which  would  otherwise  occur  when 
the  hen  left  the  nest;  and  finally,  it  pre- 
serves the  still  more  delicate  yelk  and  vital 
germ   from   concussion  or  other  violent 
injury.    The  manner   in  which   the  last 
purpose  is  effected  is  very  beautiful.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  white,  two  longitudinal 
cords  or  strings  of  much  denser  and  even 
slightly  fibrous  albumen  are  formed,  which 
are  easily  distinguished,  if  an    egg  be 
broken  into   a   basin.    These   cords  are 
termed  the  chalazoe  and  are  attached  in  a 
spiral  form  to  the  under  side  of  the  yelk,  to 
which  they  therefore  serve  as  ballast  or 
weights,  and  always  keep  the  germ  upper- 
most, where  it  can  best  receive  the  heat 
from  the  sitting  hen.    At  a  still  further 
point  of  the  oviduct   the   egg  becomes 
invested  with  the  skin  or  parchment-like 
covering  which  is  found  inside  the  shell, 
and  is  called  by  physiologists  the  mcm- 
brana  putaminus.    In   reality   this  skin 
consists  of  two  layers,  which  can  easily  be 
separated;  and  in  fact  at  the  large  end  of 
the  egg  they  do  separate  entirely,  forming 
what  is  commonly  called  the  air  bubble,  or 
by  anatomists  the  vesicula  oeris.  How 
formed  is  still  a  mystery;    but  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  the  air  in  this  bubble 
or  chamber  contains  a  far  larger  portion 
of  oxygen  than  the  atmosphere.    At  first 
the  chamber  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  but  as  the  egg  gets 
stale  it  becomes  larger  and  larger,  so  that 
even  in  eggs  stored  it  (ills  at  length  a  large 
portion  of  the  space  within  the  shell,  the 
egg  itself  drying  up  in  proportion.  In 
eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching  it  usually 
occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  space.  It 
has  been  conclusively  proved  by  experi- 
ments that  the  perforation  of  this  air  cham- 
ber, even  by  a  needle  point,  is  an  effectual 
prevention  to  successful  hatching. 

the  SHELL, 
In  the  last  portion  of  the  oviduct  the  egg 
becomes  coated  with  that  calcareous  de- 
posit which  forms  the  shell,  after  which  it 
passes  into  the  cloaca  and  is  ready  for  ex- 
pulsion. In  some  breeds  coloring  matter 
is  added  to  the  solid  ingredient,  producing 
the  deep  colored  egg  of  the  Cochin,  and  in 
other  birds  the  splashed  and  spotted  pat- 
terns so  well  known.  In  fowls  which  lay 
colored  eggs  similar  splashes  often  occur, 
and  we  have  had  Brahma  hens  which  laid 
eggs  with  a  white  ground  covered  thickly 
over  by  chocolate-colored  spots.  We  have 
had  others  again  lay  eggs  covered  appar- 


ently with  a  coat  of  whitewash,  which  on 
being  rubbed  off  with  a  rough  cloth  re- 
vealed the  usual  buff-brown  tint  beneath. 
All  these  things  obviously  depend  on  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  secreting  organs, 
as  does  the  shape  of  the  egg  of  each  bird 
when  finally  laid. 

CAUSES  OF  INFERIOR  ECUS. 
Many  occasional  departures  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  egg  will  now  be  readily 
understood.  If  the  latter  portion  of  the 
oviduct  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  if 
yelks  be  matured  by  the  ovary  faster  than 
shells  can  be  formed  by  that  organ,  "  soft  " 
or  unshelled  eggs  will  be  produced.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  oviduct  and  its  glands  be 
active  while  the  supply  of  yelks  is  tempor- 
arily exhausted  the  diminutive  eggs,  which 
consist  only  of  white  and  shell,  and  which 
not  unfrequt  r.tly  terminate  the  laying  of  a 
long  hatch,  may  be  expected  to  o:cur. 
Any  inflammation  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  passage  will  result  in  eggs  without 
even  the  membranous  skin;  and  if  the 
entire  canal  be  in  an  inflamed  condition, 
yelks  alone  will  probably  be  dropped  with- 
out any  addition  whatever,  even  of  white. 
This  last  occurrence,  therefore,  always  de- 
notes a  very  serious  condition,  and  should 
be  met  at  once  by  depletic  medicines,  or  it 
will  probably  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
bird.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
white  forms  the  principal  nourishment  of 
the  chick  while  within  the  egg,  and  we  re- 
peat this  because  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
the  popular  idea.  Many  writers  who 
ought  to  know  better  have  stated  that  the 
yelk  furnishes  the  food  of  the  chick, 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  up  to  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  hatching  the  yelk  suffers 
hardly  any  diminution.  At  about  that 
time  it  begins  to  be  absorbed  through  the 
umbilicus  or  navel  into  the  abdomen  of  the 
chicken,  and  is  in  fact  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision by  which  the  newly  hatched  little 
animal  is  supplied  gradually  with  the  most 
highly  nutritious  food  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  existence.  Traces  of  the  yelk 
may  be  found  by  dissection  in  the  abdomen 
of  the  chicken  even  after  ten  days  have 
elapsed;  and  in  chickens  just  hatched  much 
is  often  not  fully  entered  within  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  and  can  be  plainly  seen  with 
the  naked  eye, 

AN  EGG  TESTER 

We  give  also  an  illustration  of  a  very 
simple  egg  tester,  taken  from  Farm  Poultry 
and  also  from  the  Southern  Fancier.  The 
tester  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Shultz 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey.  In  describ- 
ing it  Mr.  Shultz  says:    "I  make  a  box 

AN  EGG  TESTER, 
six  inches  square  by  eighteen  inches  high, 
open  at  the  top  ;  the  bottom  is  a.  board 
eight  inches  square.  The  front  door,  A, 
slides  in  grooves,  D  ;  this  is  to  admit  the 
lamp.  In  this  door,  opposite  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  is  an  inch  and  a  half  hole,  sur- 
rounded by  a  washer-like  piece  of  rubber 
four  inches  in  diameter,  cut  from  the  leg 
of  an  old  rubber  boot  ;  this  is  to  protect 
the  egg  from  jar  or  breaking  while  testing; 
and  when  the  egg  is  held  tightly  against 
this  rubber,  light  can  be  seen  only  through 
the  egg.  C  C  are  three-quarters  inch  holes, 
to  admit  air  to  the  lamp  ;  there  are  six  of 
these,  two  on  a  side  and  two  back  ;  place 
the  holes  about  one  inch  from  the  bottom. 
Back  of  the  lamp,  opposite  the  hole  in  the 
door,  place  a  small  looking-glass  or  re- 
flector ;  paint  the  inside  of  the  box  black, 
and  you  have  a  cheap  but  powerful  tester. 
Use  an  ordinary  hand  lamp. 

"On  the  seventh  day,  in  the  evening,  I 
test  the  eggs  for  the  first  time.  The  fer- 
tile eggs,  those  containing  the  embryo 
chicks,  arc  clouded  in  the  centre  ;  the  dark 
part  of  the  egg  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  yelk  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the 
egg  is  translucent  like  a  newly  laid  egg. 
The  infertile  eggs  are  perfectly  clear,  or 
like  a  fresh  egg.  There  will  also  be  a  few 
doubtful  eggs  ;  mark  them,  and  allow  them 
to  remain  until  the  next  test,  which  I  make 
on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  fertile  eggs 
will  have  become  almost  or  entirely 
opaque  ;  those  containing  dead  germs  will 
look  somewhat  as  they  did  at  the  first  test, 
only  more  broken.  These  should  be  taken 
out,  as  dead  eggs  are  colder  than  the  live 
ones,  and  render  the  thermometer  in  the  in- 
cubator less  reliable. 

"The  infertile  eggs  of  the  first  test  are 
as  good  as  any  for  cooking  purposes  ; 
those  of  the  second  test  I  mix  with  the 
morning  mash,  so  that  nothing  is  lost. 

"  It  is  well  also  to  test  the  eggs  when 
hens  are  used  for  incubation.  Never  set 
less  than  three  hens  at  a  time,  and  often  by 
testing  out  the  infertile  eggs  the  fertile  ones 
may  be  easily  covered  by  two  of  the  hens, 
and  another  sitting  given  to  the  other  hen 
if  desired." 

Testing  eggs  requires  a  little  practice  at 
first,  says  an  incubator  manufacturer,  but 
one  soon  becomes  an  expert  after  operat- 
ing the  incubator  a  few  times.  Select  eggs 
that  are  as  fresh  as  possible,  and.  should  it 


be  necessary  to  hold  them  a  week  or  longer 
keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  and  turn 
them  carefully,  after  the  fourth  day,  every 
forty-eight  hours.  Observe  the  same  care 
in  selecting  eggs  for  the  incubator  that  you 
would  for  the  old  hen  ;  have  them  uniform 
in  size  for  each  tray,  and  avoid  mixing 
the  extreme  small  and  large  ones  together. 
If  it  is  your  first  experience  with  an  incu- 
bator, run  it  till  the  seventh  day  before 
testing.  In  that  time  the  embryo  (chick) 
will  be  sufficiently  formed  t<>  be  readily  de- 
tected. The  experience  of  several  hatches 
will  enable  one  to  test  the  eggs  quite  cor- 
rectly after  the  fourth  day  of  incubation. 
Be  careful  to  have  them  in  a  dark  room, 
into  which  no  light  enters  except  that  of 
the  lamp  used  for  the  purpose  of  testing. 
Use  a  good,  clear  light  ;  lamp  or  gas  light 
is  better  than  sunlight,  as  the  work  can  be 
more  easily  managed.  To  make  an  egg 
tester  use  a  common  coal  oil  lamp.  Place 
it  upon  a  table  and  have  the  tray  of  eggs 
by  the  side  of  it.  To  shade  the  lamp 
make  a  box  to  fit  over  it  ;  have  it  about 
the  height  of  the  lamp  including  the  chim- 
ney ;  your  lamp  will  be  completely  covered 
except  the  top  of  the  chimney  ;  make  small 
holes  in  bottom  of  box  to  admit  air  to 
lamp  ;  cut  hole  in  box  opposite  lamp  flame 


PETER  DURYEE  &.  CO'S  HOUSE. 

In  this  issue  we  illustrate  a  roll  and  sec- 
tion of  wire  netting  fencing,  from  the  poul- 
try supply  house  of  the  old-established  firm 
of  Peter  Duryee  &  Co.,  215  Greenwich 
street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

This  firm  ships  more  wire  fencing  than 
any  other  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
their  goods  go  to  every  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

Wire  fencing  is  cheaper  than  any  other. 
After  putting  the  posts  in  the  ground,  one 
man  can  affix  the  wire  in  a  short  time. 
The  saving  of  labor,  nails,  etc.,  is  not  all, 
for  a  wire  fence  will  last  for  years.  Enough 
wire  to  make  150  feet  of  fence,  five  feet 
high,  costs  only  $5.40,  or  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  square  foot,  while  t 
discount  can  be  secured  for  five  rolls  or 
more.  This  fencing  is  superior  to  most 
kinds  in  being  galvanized. 

The  firm  also  makes  lawn  fence  netting, 
farm  fence  netting,  galvanized  wire  cloth, 
barbed  fence  wire,  two-strand  fence  wire, 
libbon  wire,  etc. 

The  agency  for  the  celebrated  Styron 
picket  fence,  made  of  white  cedar  pickets 
and  galvanized  wire,  is  held  by  them.  This 
ence  is  especially  commended  to  those  who 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCE — SOLD  BY  PETER  DtlYREF.  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


215  GREENWICH  STREET, 


about  the  same  size  and  shape  of  an  egg. 
Avoid  having  it  too  large,  as  you  want  no 
light  to  escape  except  through  the  egg. 
The  box  may  be  made  of  most  any  kind  of 
material,  and  will  make  a  better  tester  than 
most  ones  you  buy.  Hold  the  eggs  to  the 
tester,  and  the  unfertile  ones  will  be  per- 
fectly clear,  while  the  clouded  or  dark  ones 
will  be  good.  Of  those  you  have  any 
doubts,  place  them  back  in  the  incubator 
and  test  them  again  on  the  tenth  day. 
Rotten  eggs,  however,  resemble  those  that 
are  good,  and  often  give  trouble.  The 
best  way  to  distinguish  them  is  to  hold 
them  to  the  nose,  as  the  odor  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  detect  them.  If  you  have  any 
trouble  in  detecting  a  clear  egg  from  a  fer- 
tile one,  turn  the  egg  gently  around  while 
examining  it.  and  watch  the  large  end, 
when  the  air  bladder  will  appear  clear  and 
thereby  assist  you  to  compare  the  lower 
portion.  Endeavor  to  learn  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  air  bladder  at  the  large 
end  of  the  egg.  In  a  fresh  egg  it  will 
be  very  small  and  scarcely  noticeable,  but 
it  grows  larger  each  day.  Hence,  the 
smaller  the  air  bladder  the  fresher  the  egg. 
Keep  all  the  clear  eggs,  boil  them,  and 
lay  them  aside  for  feeding  the  young  chicks 
when  they  are  hatched,  as  they  will  keep 
without  difficulty. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  BREEDS. 

A  Rhode  Island  subscriber  asks  if  any 
particular  breed  is  preferred  in  market, 
and,  if  so,  which.    He  writes  as  follows  : 

"Which  brings  the  higher  prices  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York,  the  White  Leghorns  or 
Plymouth  Rocks,  as  broilers,  three  pounds 
per  pair?  Is  there  any  breed  that  will 
bring  more  than  another,  as  broilers  or  as 
roasters':  Will  Light  Brahmas  bring  as 
much  per  pound?" 

We  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  merchants 
know  nothing  of  the  breeds.  Any  chicken 
that  is  plump,  attractive  in  appearance, 
neatly  shipped,  and  fresh,  will  sell.  Of 
course,  to  secure  such  chicks,  good  breeds 
must  be  used.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
selling  chicks  of  the  Leghorn,  Plymouth 
Rock,  Wyandotte,  Game,  Brahma,  Lang- 
shan,  Cochin  or  Houdan  breeds.  The  best 
chicks  are  not  the  most  profitable,  as 
hardiness  must  be  observed.  There  is  no 
chick  superior  to  a  Dorking,  but  they  are 
more  difficult  to  raise,  and  the  hardiness 
must  never  be  overlooked,  as  raising  them 

is  an  important  matter, 


prefer  pickets  to  wire.  It  is,  in  the  one 
respect,  a  movable  fence,  as  it  can  be 
easily  taken  down  and  erected  again  with 
but  little  difficulty. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  poultry  supplies  are 
kept  in  stock  by  this  house,  and  those  de- 
siring their  orders  promptly  filled,  and  who 
wish  to  do  business  with  one  of  the  mos' 
reliable  houses  in  New  York  City,  will  mala 
no  mistake  in  dealing  with  Peter  Duryee  & 
Co.,  who  have  for  many  years  done  busi- 
ness with  customers  all  over  the  country, 
and  who  are  known  as  among  the  most  re- 
liable and  responsible  business  men  ol 
New  York  City. 


SHIPPING  EGGS  LONG  DISTANCES. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
shipped  three  sittings  of  eggs  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Croft,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  and  to 
show  how  well  they  hatched  she  wrote  Mr. 
Bridge  as  follows  : 

"  I  got  twenty-one  chicks  from  thirty- 
nine  eggs,  the  first  two  sittings  producing 
eight  chicks  from  each  thirteen  eggs,  but 
the  third  sitting  gave  only  five  chicks. 
You  sent  me  an  extra  sitting,  and  as  the 
cxpressage  was  $2.40,  the  extra  sitting 
paid  for  it.  The  question  is  why  the  third 
sitting  failed  to  hatch  as  well  as  the  other 
two." 

The  above  contains  one  matter  which 
we  desire  to  consider.  Why  did  two  sit- 
tings turn  out  a  fair  lot  of  fine  chicks, 
while  the  other  gave  only  five  chicks?  All 
were  sent  at  the  same  time,  all  went  the 
same  distance,  and  no  doubt  other  condi- 
tions were  equal.  As  each  sitting  of  eggs 
came  from  a  different  yard  from  the  others, 
it  is  possible  that  the  hens  from  which  the 
third  sitting  came  were  not  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  the  hens  in  the  other  yards. 

One  thing  must  not  be  overlooked, 
which  is,  that  if  there  are  a  dozen  hens  in 
a  yard  all  may  not  be  strong,  or  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  producing 
young.  We  will  have  twelve  different  in- 
dividuals to  study,  twelve  different  shapes, 
sizes,  capacities,  preferences,  peculiarities, 
and  twelve  methods  to  learn  in  manage- 
ment. Though  apparently  alike,  some 
hens  will  produce  vigorous  offspring  while 
others  will  not.  Nearly  all  the  failures 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  parent  stock,  for 
they  are  the  foundations  upon  which  everyr 
thing;  rests< 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THINKS  IT  DOESN'T  PAY. 

W.  H,  B.  HAYWOOD,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

I  want  to  ask  through  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  if  the 
Leghorns  are  more  delicate  than  other 
breeds?  I  have  had  an  experience  with 
mine  that  strongly  leads  me  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case.  I  have  thirteen  full-bred 
hens  and  a  rooster,  and  a  year  ago  I  first 
tried  to  raise  young  chickens,  setting  the 
eggs  under  hens.  Out  of  fully  a  hundred 
Leghorn  eggs  that  I  set  I  only  succeeded 
in  raising  three  hens,  while  fully  two  thirds 
of  the  common  eggs  that  I  set  hatched 
and  the  chickens  grew  to  maturity.  My 
Leghorn  eggs  hatched  well  enough,  but 
when  the  chickens  got  to  be  about  a  month 
or  so  old,  they  commenced  to  droop  and 
die  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  the 
common  ones  thrived.  I  then  became  dis- 
gusted with  trying  to  raise  chickens  under 
the  old  hen,  and  bought  an  incubator  and 
brooder  this  spring,  determined  to  succeed 
if  it  was  in  the  lines  of  possibility,  but 
just  as  they  got  to  be  a  nice  age  one  of  my 
old  hens  caught  the  roup  and  died,  and  my 
other  chickens  caught  it  from  her,  and  a 
big  percentage  of  them  have  followed  her 
example,  despite  all  I  could  do  for  them. 
Out  of  twenty-five  young  Leghorns,  I  have 
about  a  half-dozen  left.  As  before,  my 
common  chickens  that  I  was  raising  with 
them,  caught  it  too,  but  fully  two-thirds  of 
them  have  recovered,  while  nearly  every 
Leghorn  that  was  attacked  died.  I  have 
tried  every  known  remedy  for  the  roup, 
and  attended  to  them  carefully  but  it  has 
been  of  no  avail.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  remedies  that  I  used  :  Croley's  Roup 
Cure;  dipping  their  heads  in  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  oil  and  water,  giving  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  five  drops  of 
camphor  on  bread;  pills  of  sulphur, orange, 
peel  and  Epsom  salt;  pieces  of  Barbadoes 
Aloes,  Dr.Simmons'  Liver  Regulator, pieces 
of  copperas  in  water.  [Enough  to  kill  all. 
— Ed.]  I  also  mixed  charcoal,  red  pepper, 
salt  and  egg  food  in  their  soft  food,  I  tried 
each  remedy  until  I  saw  it  did  no  good, 
and  then  changed  off  on  something  else, 
but  they  kept  on  dying  with  unvarying 
regularity.  At  last  I  asked  a  poultry 
dealer,  who  makes  a  business  of  selling 
fancy  fowls,  what  he  did  for  his  chickens, 
and  he  advised  me  to  use  a  mixture  of 
fourteen  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  two 
ounces  of  camphorated  sweet  oil,  saying 
he  had  cured  two  black  Polish  that  were 
afflicted  very  badly  with  roup  with  this 
remedy.  I  gave  it  to  the  remaining  sick 
ones  that  I  had  and  it  cured  them  imme- 
diately. It  did  so  so  thoroughly  that  when 
I  came  home  four  of  them  were  dead  and 
the  balance  were  screaming  with  pain, 
cutting  up  all  kinds  of  capers,  and  are 
stiff.  I  can  find  no  apparent  cause  for  my 
Leghorns  dying  easier  than  the  common 
ones,  for  I  feed  all  the  same  kind  of  food. 
The  Leghorn  rooster  that  I  have  now  is  net 
the  same  one  that  I  had  when  hatching 
under  the  hens,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  is  no 
relative,  having  been  bought  from  a  differ- 
ent party. 

I  feed  my  chickens  a  mixture  of  mid- 
dlings, bran,  and  either  salt,  sulphur, 
charcoal,  pepper,  or  egg  food  in  the  morn- 
ing; meat  and  table  scraps  at  noon;  and 
corn  or  wheat  at  night.  They  are  not 
cooped  up  in  a  small  yard,  but  have  all  the 
run  they  want  through  the  lots,  so  they  can 
get  plenty  of  green  food.  Occasionally  I 
give  them  cabbages.  I  have  ashes  in  the 
yard  for  them  to  muffle  in,  and  egg  shells 
for  them  to  eat  as  grit.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  broken  oyster  shells  strewn 
around.  I  spread  slacked  lime  on  the 
floors  of  the  chicken  house,  which  is  6x8 
feet,  with  a  good  high  roof;  and  lately 
have  sprinkled  some  carbolic  acid  on  the 
floor,  and  hung  a  bottle  of  it  open  on  the 
wall.  I  clean  the  chicken  house  thor- 
oughly once  a  week.  I  spend  from  7:30  to 
3:oo  a.  m.  and  from  6:00  to  8:00  p.  m.  with 
them  every  day,  feeding  and  looking  after 
'.hem.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  !§3.oo  in  cash 
'or  every  $1.00  in  value  I  have  received 
from  them,  I  believe,  and  am  fast  reaching 
.he  eon;lusion  that  raising  Leghorn  chick- 
:ns,  at  least,  does  not  pay.  There  is  a 
large  chicken  ranch  near  here,  and  the 
lady  owning  it  tells  me  she  has  had  the 
same  experience  with  her  fowls  that  I  have 
had  with  mine,  so  it  cannot  be  for  any 
fault  or  want  of  attention.  It  is  not  mites 
nor  lice  that  causes  it,  for  I  keep  a  good 
lookout  for  them,  and  wash  the  perches 
often  with  kerosene  oil.  Can  you  or  any 
of  your  readers,  tell  me  the  cause  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
subscribed  to  it  some  few  months  ago  to  see 
if  there  were  any  new  points  that  I  could 
get  to  help  rr.e. 

[With  feeding  three  times  a  day,  and  a 
free  range,  as  well  as  stuffing  with  all  the 


drugs  in  the  Dispensatory,  you  should  not 
be  surprised  at  the  great  mortality.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  such  labor  and  atten- 
tion. Sulphur,  copperas  and  carbolic  acid 
arc  more  expensive  than  grass. — Ed.] 

THE  MAN'S  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

"DIXIE,"  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

In  reading  over  the  April  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  I  noted  therein  an  article 
signed  "  Fern  Leaf,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Now, 
in  reply,  I  will  state,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, that  if  her  grave  objections  are  based 
upon  the  mismanagement  of  her  husband, 
in  neglecting  things  of  greater  iiv.portance, 
such  as  his  daily  business,  from  which  his 
family  subsist,  then  I  agree  that  she  has 
some  right  to  complain.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  make  an  idol  of  anything  to  the 
neglect  of  his  family.  But  if  your  main 
incentive  for  finding  fault  is  caused  by  the 
extra  labor  imposed  upon  you,  and  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt,  then  I  beg  to  take  issue 
with  you. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  "  Fern 
Leaf"  should  complain  so  much  as  to  her 
few  moments  of  help  in  carrying  out  the 
few  directions,  if  not  for  the  eggs  to  be 
gotten,  then  as  a  token  of  love  for  her 
husband.  Is  it  not  much  better  that  this 
husband  h  we  this  innocent  hobby  of  his, 
which  keeps  him  at  home  at  night,  looking 
after  his  pleasure,  than  a  great  many  hus- 
bands, who  hang  around  saloons  every 
night,  attend  clubs,  etc.,  and  return  home 
at  late  hours?  Just  think  of  the  many 
wives  who  are  unfortunately  placed  in  this 
situation.  How  happy  they  would  be  if 
their  husbands  had  such  a  hobby  and  re- 
mained at  home  at  night.  How  much  of 
their  assistance  they  would  gladly  give  them 
to  make  them  happy.  In  regard  to  his 
reading  the  different  poultry  journals,  and 
taking  interest  in  the  breeding  of  fine  fowls, 
is  not  such  literature  more  sensible  and 
morally  taken  than  if  he  were  to  subscribe 
for  such  papers  as  the  Police  News,  etc.? 
If  there  seems  to  be  anyannoyance  to  her 
as  to  his  reading  aloud  his  poultry  papers, 
why  step  next  door  to  your  neighbor  awhile, 
and  by  the  time  you  return,  probably  he 
has  finished  reading  his  paper  aloud,  or 
ceased  reading  from  exhaustion.  Now,  as 
to  a  great  many  ideas  of  her  husband  in 
regard  to  feeding  his  poultry,  a  morning 
feed  is  no  doubt  somewhat  troublesome, 
and  utterly  useless ;  however,  should  he 
wish  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  it  is  no  more 
than  his  duty  to  rise  early  every  morning 
and  attend  to  such  duties  personally,  and 
thereby  relieve  his  poor  wife  of  something 
that  is  altogether  his  work.  I  have  raised 
poultry  for  years,  and  have  never  fed  my 
fowls  with  such  food  as  stated  by  the  writer 
as  a  morning  feed.  My  feed  consists  of 
wheat,  oats  and  a  little  corn.  Now  and 
then  I  give  them  bran  and  meal  (scalded 
and  seasoned  properly),  and  I  can  show  up 
as  many  eggs,  compared  with  the  number 
of  fowls  that  I  have,  as  any  one.  In  con- 
clusion will  say  don't  worry  over  such  lit- 
tle matters  as  this.  If  he  is  a  dutiful  hus- 
band (which  I  hope  he  is),  oveilook  his 
queer  antics  on  the  hen  question,  and  con- 
tinue to  assist  him  without  a  murmur,  and 
thereby  gain  his  appreciation  and  continu- 
ous love.  Life  is  too  short  to  worry  over 
these  little  things. 


GOOD  RESULTS  IN  INCUBATOR  HATCH- 
ING. 

W.  HOUGH,  oneonta,  n.  y. 
I  made  an  incubator,  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator. 
I  regulate  it  with  a  lamp  and  heater,  out- 
side the  incubator,  and  I  have  circulating 
pipes  from  the  heater  to  the  tank,  keep  a 
good  circulation,  and  I  can  regulate  it  so 
it  will  not  vary  one  degree  from  one  week 
to  the  other.  The  first  time  I  tried  it  I  put 
thirty  eggs  in  and  tested  them  the 
fourth  day.  There  were  nine  infertile  eggs 
which  left  twenty-one.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
I  tested  again,  and  the  eggs  were  all  right. 
I  broke  one  to  examine,  and  it  had  a 
strong  chick.  When  the  time  arrived  I  got 
twenty  chicks,  as  lively  a  lot  as  you  ever 
saw.  I  only  lost  one  since  which  got 
chilled.  The  worst  trouble  is  getting  eggs. 
I  filled  the  incubator  again,  with  180  eggs, 
using  store  eggs  partly,  and  some  I  got 
from  a  farm  and  tested  them  on  the 
fourth  day.  They  were  all  infertile  but 
eighty-five.  Some  h^d  chickens  in,  but  the 
eggs  were  broken.  I  might  have  saved 
them  if  I  had  had  some  fine  sticking  plasti  r 
to  put  over  the  crocks.  So  I  had  only 
eighty-five  fertile  eggs.  On  the  twenty- 
first  day  I  got  fifty-nine  chicks.  The  rest 
got  chilled,  as  I  was  away  at  work,  and 
my  wife  got  to  looking  after  them,  and  she 
kept  opening  the  incubator  door,  and 
taking  them  out  when  they  were  dry,  into 
tfie  brooder.  That  was  the  reason  we  lost  a 
good  many  of  the  rest,  but  of  the  fifty- 
nine  I  lost  only  one,  and  they   are  twelve 


days  old.  I  gave  my  wife  instructions  not 
to  interfere  with  the  incubator  while  the 
chicks  are  hatching,  so  I  started  it  again 
last  Sunday  with  120  eggs  which  I  gath- 
ered from  the  farms,  and  all  I  could  get  I 
tested.  Last  Wednesday  night,  out  of  the 
120,  I  got  ninety-eight  fertileeggs,  so  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  good  hatch  this  time.  It  is 
the  simplest  incubator  you  ever  saw.  My 
little  girl,  nine  years  old,  can  run  it  to  a 
degree.  The  room  that  I  keep  it  in  is  a 
room  on  the  northeast  of  the  hous".  I 
keep  the  door  shut,  so  if  it  comes  a  warm 
day  it  will  not  interfere,  but  a  cellar  is  the 
best  place.  I  give  no  moisture  the  first 
week.  The  second  week  I  put  a  common 
tea  saucer,  half  full  of  water,  in  the 
drawer.  The  third  week  I  have  a  moisture 
pan,  fifteen  inches  square,  by  two  inches 
deep,  kept  full,  and  I  think  I  have  as  good 
an  incubator  as  the  best  of  them.  The 
markets  are  poor  here  for  getting  any  kind 
of  a  decent  price.  I  have  great  crowds  of 
people  every  Sunday,  locking  at  the 
young  chicks.  I  made  a  Harper  brooder 
and  I  think  it  can't  be  beat.  I  have  not 
had  any  leg  weakness  yet,  and  it  is  no 
trouble  to  keep  it  nice  and  comfortable. 


FROM  LOS  ANGELES. 

MRS.  MARY  M.  ATKINSON,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 

My  March  issue  just  received,  and  we 
had  been  longingly  awaiting  it,  as  we  al- 
ways find  in  it  some  new  ideas  on  chicken- 
ology,  from  which  we  glean  something 
new.  To  my  surprise  I  find  no  word  nor 
report  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion show.  I  had  intended  writing  you 
last  month  in  regard  to  it,  but  waited 
for  some  one  with  more  experience  and 
ability  than  I,  as  I  well  know  that 
every  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  as- 
sociation, as  well  as  the  breeders  and 
visitors  of  our  city,  have  a  bill  of  grievances 
to  lay  before  you  and  your  readers,  i.  e. , 
the  way  in  which  we  were  ignored  and 
treated  by  Eastern  breeders,  and  that  how 
an  august  body  of  men  dubbed  the 
"American  Poultry  Association."  Not 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  arrayed  like  the 
president  of  this  feathered  club  on  the 
opening  night  here.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  our 
grievances  are,  that  after  a  correspondence 
with  George  E.  Peer,  and  being  told  to  go 
on  and  the  American  Poultry  Association 
would  stand  by  the  Los  Angeles  As- 
sociation, that  dirt  was  being  done  us 
by  New  York,  and  that  at  least  1,500, 
if  not  2,000,  birds  would  be  shipped  here  ; 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  was  to  be  represented  on 
a  large  scale,  throwing  in  Brother  Jacobs 
and  Isaac,  which  of  course  filled  our  hearts 
with  joy  and  made  us  spread  our  white 
wings  to  welcome  you.  What  was  done? 
Enough  of  the  members  came  to  constitute 
a  quorum  to  elect  themselves,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  also  a  carload  of  three  Brahma 
chickens  from  Williams.  The  redeeming 
feature  was  the  election  of  yourself  and 
another  Eastern  man  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  Upon  these  flattering  promises 
the  Los  Angeles  Poultry  Association, 
a  few  men  of  limited  means,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  showing  and  to  ac- 
commodate worthily  all  who  came, 
went  to  extra  expense  in  the  way  of 
coops,  advertising,  and  so  on,  and  are  left 
in  debt.  They  paid  to  George  O.  Brown 
and  H.  A.  Bridge,  $200  and  expenses  while 
here.  H.  A.  Bridge  worked  like  a  Trojan 
and  made  many  friends.  We,  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  had  experience  and  will  never 
again  depend  on  promises.  We  had  an 
excellent  showing,  and  I  regret  that  you 
could  not  have  been  here.  H.  A.  Bridge 
was  presented  with  a  magnificent  silver 
water  set.  We  had  the  best  marked  B.  P. 
pullet  [Some  mistake  in  letters. — Ed.]  in 
the  show,  but  to  our  regret  she  fell  short  in 
weight.  However,  we  won  on  White  Wyan- 
dotte cockerel,  and  my  son,  C.  E.  Conklin, 
won  on  pullets.  Now,  Brother  Jacobs,  I 
hardly  hope  to  see  this  lengthy  letter  in 
type,  but  will  ask  you  in  the  largeness  of 
your  heart  to  publish  whatever  strikes  you 
as  worthy  your  consideration. 


HOW  TO  GET  GOOD  PRICES. 

FRANK  V.  HUYLAND,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

As  your  space  is  valuable,  and  knowing 
vou  have  little  time  to  bother  with  such  as 
I,  this  will  be  short  and  to  the  point.  I  am 
a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  and 
have  all  back  numbers  to  date,  and  to  it  I 
owe  my  present  success.  I  have  had  some 
two  years  or  more  of  experience  with  poul- 
try. I  started  with  ten  hens  and  a  cock, 
and  an  old  cow  stable.  I  now  have  one 
hundred  hens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  cocks 
to  mate,  all  in  good  buildings,  and  all  at 
work.  I  also  have  large  yards,  one  forty- 
foot  brooder  and  two  incubators.  I  have 
learned  to  make  one  hundred  hens  pay, 
and  can  safely  say  that  I  owe  my 
present  success,  though  small,  compared 
with  some  others  in  the  same  line,  to  your 
excellent   advice    through  the  Poultry 


Keeper,  and  my  own  personal  experience. 
I  have  fifty  or  more  acres  of  land,  well 
watered,  good  drainage,  etc..  near  a  rail- 
road station,  and  in  fact  have  a  home 
market  for  all  eggs  and  chicks  I  can  raise. 
I  rent  said  land  for  $300  per  year,  and 
wrote  you  to  advise  me  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  enlarging  my  present  plant,  with 
the  idea  of  taking  in  all  the  land  I  now 
rent.  I  understand  artificial  incubation 
and  raising  of  chicks,  have  excellent  hatches 
every  time  (use  my  own  eggs),  and  in 
fact,  although  I  consider  you  have  for- 
gotten more  than  I  know,  I  feel  I  am  my- 
self beyond  the  limits  of  a  novice.  Situated 
as  I  am  now,  and  knowing  my  market  as  I 
do,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  should  put 
all  my  strength  into  eggs.  I  can  get  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  for  fresh  eggs  the  year 
'round.  I  stamp  each  egg,  wrap  it  in 
small  squares  of  tissue  paper,  pack  them 
in  small  boxes  and  deliver  to  customers, 
and  also  deliver  all  my  table  stock  dressed, 
drawn  and  ready  for  the  oven.  In  this 
way  I  have  worked  up  a  good  trade  and 
cannot  begin  to  supply  my  demand. 
Naturally  I  feel  like  enlarging. 

A  HUGE  INCUBATOR. 

ROSE  &  CILES,  TALLADEGA,  ALA. 

We  have  received  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  For 
several  months  we  have  been  making  plans 
to  engage  in  the  poultry  business,  and  we 
are  now  building  an  incubator,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,500  eggs,  provided  we  can  get 
them.  Our  brooder  will  accommodate 
about  1,500  chicks  and  next  week  we  shall 
"  fire  up."  The  tank  for  the  incubator  is 
five  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  long.  The 
egg  chamber  will  be  somewhat  larger,  and 
divided  into  four  drawers,  arranged  with 
a  contrivance  for  turning  all  the  eggs  in 
each  drawer  with  one  motion.  The  entire 
affair  is  heated  with  a  coal  stove,  with 
pipes  so  arranged  as  to  turn  the  heat  off  to 
another  source  without  having  any  sudden 
changes  in  temperature.  Two  men  will 
attend  to  the  business,  taking  turns  of  six 
hours  on  and  six  off.  We  have  tested  the 
aff-.ir  on  a  small  scale  and  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  found  that  we  could  hold 
the  heat  to  any  degree  without  difficulty. 
We  feel  assured  that  our  eggs  will  hatch, 
but  raising  the  chickens  is  where  we  expect 
trouble. 

[We  believe  you  will  succeed,  as  you  have 
adopted  a  plan  which  is  worthy  of  example, 
and  that  is  having  an  attendant  constantly 
on  duty.  If  operators  would  do  that,  and 
not  rely  on  regulators  entirely,  more  suc- 
cesses would  result. — Ed.] 

HE'S  GOING  TO  MAKE  IT  PAY. 

M.  M.  BINDEWALD,  ST.  MATTHEWS,  KY. 

I  have  started  in  the  poultry  business 
right,  though  rather  late  in  the  season  for 
"springers,"  but  as  I  intend  caponizing 
two  hundred  cockerels  this  spring,  I  think 
I  will  make  enough  money  next  fall  and 
wintertooffsettheamount'I  probably  missed 
on  springers.  Mr.  W.  Thos.  Richards,  a 
subscriber  for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Arterburn  and  myself,  have  started 
in  to  make  some  money  on  poultry.  I  have 
put  up  a  house  one  hundred  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  ten  feet  high  in  front  and 
six  feet  high  in  rear,  in  a  twenty-acre  field 
of  blue  grass.  I  intend  to  put  about  two 
hundred  hens  in  this  place.  I  intend  to 
buy  an  incubator  and  brooders  next  fall, 
and  expect  to  have  a  l,oco  hen  farm  by 
next  spring,  fixed  up,  and  after  the  mill 
grinds  smoothly  will  write  you  an  occa- 
sional letter,  to  let  you  know  how  I  am 
progressing  and  what  success  I  have  with 
experiments,  which  I  will  undertake.  When 
I  write  again  I  will  endeavor  not  to  bore 
you,  as  no  doubt  this  does.  Best  wishes 
for  the  successful  future  which  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  deservedly  merits. 

WANTS  OTHERS  TO  KNOW  IT. 

ELIJAH  ARNOLD,  ALEDO,  ILL. 

I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  write 
vou  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  chicken  feed, 
and  I  believe  it  will  interest  all  your  read- 
ers. 1  hatched  nearly  425  chicks  this 
spring  and  I  believe  I  have  fully  400  yet, 
which  I  think  is  wonderful.  I  believe  my 
success  lies  in  my  having  Mortimer's 
chicken  feed  all  the  time,  to  feed  them. 
Now,  some  of  your  readers  have  the  feed, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  not  as  many 
using  it  as  should.  I  am  satisfied  I  can 
save  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent 
with  it.  and  without  it  I  do  not  get  ovei 
one-half.  I  have  got  nearly  all  the  fanciers 
near  me  to  try  it.  I  have  also  used  his 
"Certain  Cure,"  and  think  it  the  best  I 
have  ever  used,  and  his-  "  Sure  Shot"  is 
sure  shot  indeed,  as  it  takes  the  lice  running 
as  well  as  standing.    In  fact,  I  do  not  see 
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how  any  fancier  or  farmer  can  do  without 
any  of  these  preparations.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  keep  them  on  hand  after  this.  I  know 
th£t  any  one  who  deals  with  Mr.  Mortimer 
wi'l  find  him  ever  a  gentleman,  and  he  will 
give  them  value  received. 

FEEDING  MEAT  TQ  POULTRY. 

CLARENCE  SAUI.SBURY,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

(From  Major  Pectoralis'  address.) 
The  question  is  asked  "  why  meat  should 
be  sparingly  fed  to  fowls,  and  why  is  it 
btttcr  cooked  than  raw?'*  The  answer  tc 
ibis  question,  or  questions,  for  they  are 
ttally  separate,  involves  some  physiology  ; 
but  I  believe  this  physiology  will  be  inter- 
esting. Let  us  first  take  up  the  question  : 
"Why  should  meat  be  fed  sparingly  ?" 

Naturalists  divide  birds  into  two  classes, 
carnivorous    and    granivorous,    the  first 
being  meat  caters,  and  the  second  grain 
caters.    But,  as  in  all  classifications,  the 
dividing  line  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  Be- 
tween the  meat  caters  and  grain  eaters  arc 
the  omnivorous,  or  all-eating  birds,  and 
these  incline  to  one  side  of  the  line.  In 
one,  meat  food  predominates, but  a  varying 
amount  of  grain  is  also  eaten  ;  in  another 
just     the  opposite    conditions    pertain  ; 
grain    food    predominating,  and    only  a 
proportionately    small    quantity  of  meat 
food  is  necessary.    In    carnivorous  birds 
the  gizzard,   or  triturating    stomach,  is 
thin  and    membranous ;    in  granivorous 
birds  it  is  thick,  and  made  up  of  strong 
muscles,  and  the  birds  instinctively  swal- 
low gravel, always  selecting  angular  pieces. 
In  these  birds  the  gizzard  is,  in  reality,  a 
grist  mill,  of  which  nature  is  the  mill- 
wright, and  a  certain  nerve  center  in  the 
bird's  brain  is  the  miller.    The  strong  mus- 
cles grind  the  grains  of  corn  against  each 
other,  and  the  sharp  gravel  converts  them 
into  meal  as  well  as  the  best  appointed 
roller  process  mill  can  do.     The  simile 
fails,  however,  at  the  taking  of  toll.  To 
this  grain-eating  class  our  domestic  fowls 
belong.    They  possess  the  thick  muscular 
gizzard,  indicating  that  their  principal  food 
should  be   grain  ;    but  observation  has 
shown  that  these  fowls  when, in  their  native 
state,  eat  meat  also,  in  the  shape  of  insects 
and  worms.    Whatever  man  may  do,  the 
lower  animals  obey  the  dictates  of  nature  ; 
so  we  may  be  sure  if  they  eat  meat  they  re- 
quire it,  and  someone  will  say  they  eat  a 
goodly  quantity  of  meat  in  a  day's  picking 
of  worms  and  bugs.     Then  why  should 
meet  be  sparingly  fed  ?     There  are  meats 
and  meats  and  they  differ  widely,  one  from 
another  ;  at  one  end  of  the  line  are  the 
meats  we  cat,  and  scraps  of  which  we 
throw  to  our  chickens,  while  almost  at  the 
other  end  is  the  meat  provided  by  nature 
for  fowls.    The  basis  of  all  these  meats,  of 
all  the  tissues  of  animal  life,  is  a  jelly-like 
substance  called  protoplasm.    We  find  this 
substance  making  up  all  animals,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.      Examine  any 
tissue  under  the  microscope,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
little  bodies,  varying    in  shape,  called 
cells.    These  shapes  are  all  modifications 
of  a  sphere,  which  is  the  type  of  the  cell. 
The  body  of  the  cell  is  made  up  of  proto- 
plasm.   Not  only  is  the  shape  of  the  cell 
subject  to  modification,  but  the  protoplasm 
is  also  modified  and  changed  in  its  char- 
acter in  different  tissues.    The  simplicity 
of  complexity  of  the  animal  depends  upon 
this  modification  of  the  protoplasm  making 
up  the  animal.    In  the  lowest  animals  there 
are  no  organs.    They  are  simply  a  mass 
of  unchanged  protoplasm. 

As  we  advance  up  the  scale  of  life,  or- 
ganization increases,  and  the  protoplasm 
of  the  organs  is  modified  according  to  the 
work  the  organ  has  to  perform.  In  its  sim- 
plest form  protoplasm  is  easy  of  digestion  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  almost  im- 
mediately taken  into  the  blood  and  distri- 
buted to  the  body.  As  organization  ad- 
vances, and  modification  increases,  diffi- 
culty of  digestion  also  increases.  The 
simpler  cells  are  simply  bodies  of  proto- 
plasm, while  in  the  highly  modified  cells 
the  protoplasmic  body  is  enclosed  in  a  sack 
or  cell  membrane.  In  the  first,  the  proto- 
plasm is  ready  to  be  attacked  by  the  di- 
gestive juices  ;  in  the  second  the  investing 
sack  must  be  broken  or  eaten  away  before 
the  protoplasmic  body  can  be  reached. 
Now  this  is  the  difference  between  the 
natural  food  of  fowls  and  the  meat  we  feed 
them.  The  worms  and  insects  abird  picks 
up  in  the  fields  are  composed  of  simple 
cells  of  but  slightly  changed  protoplasm. 
The  meat  we  feed  to  chickens  is  chiefly 
muscle,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  highly 
modified,  and  enclosed  in  a  tolerably  strong 
sack.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  a  bird 
can  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  meat  in 
the  form  of  worms  and  insects  than  it  can 
in  the  form  of  beef  or  mutton,  with  the 
same  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  its 
digestive  organs  ? 

Now, why  cook  the  meat  ?  When  the  cells 
>f  the  muscle  (remember  nearly  all  the  meat 


we  feed  is  muscle),  are  immersed  in  a 
dilute  acid, the  protoplasm  swells  and  bursts 
the  little  sack  containing  it.  Heat  does  the 
same  thing,  so  that  when  we  cook  meat  we 
break  it  up  thoroughly  and  free  the  proto- 
plasm, so  as  to  be  readily  acted  upon  by 
the  digestive  ferments.  Now,  all  stomachs 
contain  cells  which  secrets  acid,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  acid  is  to  burst  the  sacks  of 
the  cells  and  free  the  protoplasm.  If 
if  this  bursting  of  the  cell  membranes  is 
performed  outside  of  the  body,  is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  the  labor  of  digestion  is  less- 
ened ?  The  old  notion  that  rare  cooked 
meat  is  most  easily  digested  has  been 
thoroughly  exploded  by  latter-day  physi- 
ologists. Th-rc  is  little  of  this  kind  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  digesting  of  worms 
and  bugs,  and  if  we  thoroughly  cook  the 
meat  that  we  feed  to  our  chickens, we  bring 
it  that  much  nearer  to  the  food  which  na- 
ture provides  for  them.  But  all  our  cooking 
and  all  our  sparing  can  never  make  a 
beefsteak  equal  to  the  worms  which  the 
rude  ploughshare  upturns  and  exposes  to 
the  keen  and  ever  watchful  eye  of 
"Biddy." 

A  TIDE-WATER  DUCK  FARM. 

A.  H.  MULLIKEN,  TRATPE,  MI). 

I  am  beginning  in  the  poultry  business, 
and  want  some  good  authority  to  go  by. 
I  think  your  paper  is  t/iat.  I  bought  five 
hens  and  a  cockerel  of  the  Brown  Leghorn 
breed,  about  March  1st,  and  now  have 
eighty-eight  eggs  setting  under  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  and  one  hen  has  hatched.  I 
think  they  are  doing  well-.  I  am  going  in 
the  business  for  egg  production  alone,  and 
may  some  day  keep  1000  hens.  My  farm 
has  125  acres,  in  a  good  locality,  and  close 
to  railroads,  therefore  making  markets 
close.  I  also  have  an  idea  of  raising  ducks 
for  eggs  too.  I  have  a  grand  place  for 
them,  over  a  mile  of  tide-water  shore  to 
the  farm.  I  keep  a  few  ducks,  and  they 
live  in  the  creek  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
shell  out  eggs  lively.  I  will  have  560  duck 
eggs  in  an  incubator  next  week.  I  know 
all  this  means  work,  but  work  is  healthy, 
and  I  think  there  is  lots  of  pay  in  it.  I 
have  always  been  successful  with  geese 
and  generally  raise  from  ninety-six  to  125 
each  year  from  eight  geese  and  two  gan- 
ders. I  know  just  how  to  raise  them,  as  I 
havebcen  raising  a  little  poultry  of  all  kinds 
ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  thirty-three.  I  now  want  to 
branch  out,  thinking  it  will  pay,  and  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  past  I  do  not  think 
I  can  do  without  your  valuable  paper. 
When  I  get  thoroughly  in  the  business  I 
shall  write  and  let  you  know  how  I  am 
getting  along. 


AN    IMPROVEMENT    ON    THE  HARPER 
BROODER. 

C.  II.  SCRIBNER,  ROSENDALE,  WIS. 

I  have  a  "  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator," 
which  I  have  been  running  now  for  the 
third  season.  I  like  it  very  well.  The  best 
I  have  ever  done  with  it  was  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  eggs  after  testing  the  eggs;  the 
poorest  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  I  at- 
tached a  heater,  like  the  one  illustrated  in 
"  Poultry  Keeper  Special."  I  think  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  oil, — about  three  pints 
in  forty-eight  hours.  Do  you  think  that  is 
too  much  ?  It  holds  180  eggs,  and  leaves 
room  to  turn  them  nicely.  It  is  placed  in 
our  granary,  and  in  early  spring  it  is 
rather  cold,  below  freezing  some  times,  and 
then  the  doors  are  opened  a  good  many 
times  a  day,  but  for  all  that  I  have,  so  far, 
always  had  the  best  hatches  in  the  coldest 
weather.  I  built  a  Harper  brooder,  of  the 
same  size  as  illustrated  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  I  used  it  out  of  doors,  though 
the  editor  said  he  did  not  think  it  could  be 
done  Of  course  I  enclosed  the  space  be- 
low for  the  lamp.  Last  year  my  chicks  did 
nicely  in  it  ;  in  fact,  in  the  first  hatch, 
about  the  7th  of  May,  I  did  not  loose  a 
chick  from  sickness  in  it,  but  it  was  not 
quite  large  enough,  so  this  spring  I  built  a 
larger  one,  thirty  inches  square,  but  instead 
of  the  one  and  one-quarter  inch  pipes  con- 
necting the  top  and  bottom  healers,  I  bored 
holes  in  the  corners,  as  close  as  I  could, 
and  fitted  a  piece  of  tin  across  the  corners. 
Then  I  lined  the  inside  with  half-inch  stuff, 
using  paper  between,  and  letthe  thin  boards 
lap  over  the  edgesofthe  tin, and  nailed  right 
through.  I  also  used  putty  on  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  of  the  tin,  to  make  it  tight. 
The  outside  of  the  brooder  is  also  double 
boards  and  paper,  making  three  thicknesses 
of  board:  around  the  chicks,  except  on  the 
front  side.  The  windows  are  also  double 
glass.  The  top  ventilator  pipe  is  two 
inches,  with  ten  or  twelve  quarter-inch 
holes  around  it.  The  tubes  through  the 
bottom  heater  are  one  inch,  but  only  reach 
above  the  floor  about  three  inches.  Do  you 
think  they  are  too  large  and  too  short  ?  On 
the  inside  of  the  bottom  heater  I  nailed  an 
old  can  covei ,  to  spread  the  heat.  In  the 
lamp  box  I  also  placed  a  drum,  about  six- 


teen inches  square  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  attached  to  heater  by  three 
one-half  inch  tubes,  three  inches  long,  and  a 
hole  on  the  under  side  of  the  drum,  to  stick 
the  lamp  chimney  in.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
it  works  very  well.  I  do  not  think  the  floor 
gets  so  hot  in  the  center  as  in  the  way  of 
the  illustration,  and  in  warm  weather  and 
set  in  the  shade,  it  is  very  well  out  of  doors, 
but  in  such  changing  weather  as  wc  arc 
having  now,  1  have  to  give  it  too  much  at- 
tention. I  have  no  moisture  cups  in  it,  as 
I  set  it  on  the  ground  and  if  the  weather 
is  dry  I  pour  water  on  the  ground  in  the 
lamp  box.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough? 
My  chicks  did  nicely  last  year,  but  this 
year  they  do  not  seem  to  do  as  well.  I 
have  lost  five  out  of  seventy-five,  and  some 
of  them  look  sick  now.  I  feed  cooked 
fcoi  mostly.  They  want  to  cat  a  good  deal, 
but  still  do  not  thrive  as  they  did  last  year. 
Do  you  think  some  such  brooder  as  Hew- 
itt's, or  Palmer's,  or  Spangler's,  in  August, 
1891,  Poultry  Keeper,  would  be  any  bet- 
ter out  of  doors?  I  try  to  keep  my  brooder 
at  about  ninety  degrees.  Some  times  it  gets 
ss  low  as  eighty-five,  and  once  in  a  while, 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  hole  is  open  to 
the  run,  it  will  reach  seventy-eight  degrees 
for  a  short  time,  but  I  have  never  found 
it  as  low  as  that  in  the  morning.  I  hang  a 
thermometer  in  a  two-inch  pipe  on  top,  so 
that  it  does  not  quite  reach  the  bottom,  and 
I  notice,  when  it  is  eighty-five  degrees,  the 
chicks  seem  to  be  comfortable,  and  when  it 
reaches  ninety-five  or  one  hundred  degrees 
they  will  be  breathing  with  their  mouths 
open. 

[It  is  not  too  much  oil.  All  of  the  im- 
provements and  suggestions  we  consider  as 
excellent, — Ed.] 

 »  

GOOD  HATCHING  WITH  A  HOME  MADE 
INCUBATOR. 

MRS.  LIZZIE  A.  BATTRICK,  WICK,  OHIO. 

I  will  endeavor  to  pen  you  a  few  lines 
in  regard  to  my  success  with  one  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubators,  which 
my  husband  made,  according  to  printed  di- 
rections, received  from  you.  In  the  first 
place,  the  incubator  room  varies  from  forty 
degrees  to  one  hundred,  and  the  incubator 
we  run  as  near  one  hundred  and  three  as 
possible,  though  once  or  twice  it  ran  up  as 
high  as  one  hundred  and  six,  and  down  to 
ninety-eight  once  or  twice.  The  first  week, 
no  moisture,  second  week  a  sponge  the  size 
of  an  egg  in  each  tray,  and  the  third  week 
•  two  sponges  in  each  tray.  The  sponges 
were  kept  quite  moist.  For  the  trial  hatch 
I  placed  sixty  eggs  in  the  incubator,  of 
which  fifty-five  were  fertile,  and  I  received 
fifty  chicks,  the  other  five  being  dead  in  the 
shells,  and  full  grown.  The  second  hatch, 
I  placed  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  eggs  in 
the  incubator,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
thirty  were  fertile,  and  received  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  chicks  ;  the  other  twenty 
were  dead  in  the  shells,  mostly  full 
grown.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  dead  chicks,  also  if  they  are  fair 
hatches.  Our  chicks  will  be  five  weeks  old 
to-morrow,  and  only  weigh  one-half  pound 
a  piece,  and  have  leg  weakness.  We  do  not 
know  the  cause,  as  we  have  top  heat  and 
feed  ground  bone,  and  we  put  iron  in  their 
drinking  water.  There  are  three  out  of 
forty-seven  that  have  it. 

[We  rather  believe  eleven  out  of  thirteen 
eggs  (110  out  of  130)  better  than  can  be 
done  with  ten  hens.  Chicks  die  in  the 
shells  under  hens  as  well  as  in  incubators, 
the  causes  being  many,  but  most  probably 
the  eggs  were  at  fault,  or  even  the  hens 
may  be  fat,  or  lacking  in  vitality. — Ed.] 

LEGHORNS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

S.  M.   EVANS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

As  I  find  much  to  interest  me  in  your 
valuable  paper,  in  the  various  and  varied 
references  of  my  fellow  sufferers  from  "  hen 
fever,"  I  send  a  record  of  the  performances 
of  my  Brown  Leghorn  pullets  during  the 
winter.  In  August,  1891,  I  bought  five 
May  hatched  pullets.  By  Dec.  1st,  they 
were  all  laying,  and  for  the  following  four 
months  their  egg  production  was  this  : 
December,  120  eggs  ;  January,  108  ;  Feb- 
ruary, no;  March,  115;  a  total  of  453 
eggs  for  the  four  months.  I  fed  on  wheat 
of  the  best  grade,  with  some  cracked  corn, 
very  few  oats,  and  table  scraps.  I  also  gave 
them  fresh  bones,  mashed.  The  fowls  had 
plenty  of  range.  In  February,  I  set  two 
hens  on  13  eggs  each,  and  on  March  17th, 
there  were  twenty-five  chickens  hatched  out. 
Two  of  them,  however,  "  died  a-borning," 
leaving  twenty-three,  which  I  have  now, 
and  they  have  never  been  sick  at  all,  but 
are  as  lively  as  crickets,  and  fly  like  young 
partridges.  I  used  one  of  Sharpc's  Cornish 
Indian  Game  cockerels,  and  think  the  cross 
will  make  fine  birds,  as  the  chicks  are  well 
grown  now.  The  cockerel  used  was  about 
the  same  age  as  the  pullets.    The  climate 


here  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  Leghorns 
and  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  lice  or 
roup,  as  the  dropping  board  is  cleaned 
every  day,  and  the  roost  washed  with  coal 
oil  once  a  week.  I  have  ten  chicks  hatched 
out  of  a  sitting  of  13  eggs,  shipped  from 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which  1  consider  a  good 
hatch.  I  attribute  much  of  my  success  to 
the  good  advice  and  "  experience  meet- 
ings," found  in  your  paper. 

LEGHORN  RECORDS. 

ADDISON  MILLER,  BUTLER ,  PA. 

Not  long  since  I  read  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  as  follows  :  "Let  us 
suppose  a  brood  hatched  out  in  June.  It  will 
be  the  following  spring  before  most  of  the 
pullets  arc  producing  eggs,  and  ere  this 
many  will  be  nine  months'  old,  etc."' 
Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  tie  done.  I 
had  a  small  flock  of  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  that  were  six  months  old  on 
December  21st.  I  got  the  first  egg  Decem- 
ber nth,  and  for  the  month  of  December 
nearly  six  dozen.  I  had  another  flock  of 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  six  months 
old  on  January  14th,  and  I  got  the  first  egg 
on  January  9th.  On  January  1st,  I  had 
nineteen  White  and  eleven  Crown  Leg- 
horns, all  pullets  but  two;  and  on  February 
1st,  I  started  in  with  thirty  in  all.  In  Janu- 
ary I  got  twenty-four  and  one-half  dozen, 
and  in  February  nearly  forty  dozen.  I 
sold,  March  1st,  five  pullets,  '.nd  March 
i"th,  seven  pullets,  and  one  died  the  same 
date.  The  record  shows  for  the  months  of 
January,  I'ebruary  and  March  over  100 
dozen,  with  an  expense  of  $9.60,  and 
enough  feed  left  over  to  last  to  April  15th. 
My  coop  was  rough  lumber,  with  tarred 
paper  as  covering  on  sides,  ends  and  roof. 
There  was  no  artificial  heat  used,  but  I 
tried  to  chink  up  every  crack  and  crevice 
with  old  rags.  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  illustrate  that  Leghorns  arc  the 
only  layers  in  winter.  My  method  is  no 
secret,  and  if  you  think  it.  will  be  of  any 
use  to  your  patrons  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

MR  BROWN  ON  STANDARD  SHAPE. 

Mr.  George  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  whose  opinions  are  always  respected, 
and  whose  judging  is  always  satisfactory, 
thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  breeds,  and  the  display  of  the 
same  on  score  cards: 

With  symmetry  knocked  entirely  out 
where  is  the  ideal  shape  to  come  from? 
Symmetry,  I  have  always  contended, 
means  the  typical  shape  of  each  individ- 
ual breed — the  true  characteristic  shape  of 
the  breed.  Brahma  symmetcry  means 
Brahma  shape,  Langshan  symmtcry 
Lan  shan  shape,  and  so  on.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  standard  ideal  shape  to  the  breeds 
what  is  to  hinder  each  and  every  judge  to 
have  his  own  ideals,  whether  he  judges  by 
score  card  or  comparison?  What  if  to 
hinder  the  breeders  of  the  different  strains 
from  getting  extravagantly  far  apart  on 
the  outline  shape  of  the  same  breed.  Has 
not  the  standard  ideal  shape  of  each  breed 
been  the  one  great  cause  that  has  resulted 
in  such  excellent  uniformity  cf  our  pure 
breeds  ?  The  one  aim  among  breeders 
has  been  to  produce  not  only  stock  with 
standard  markings,  but  to  conform  to  the 
shape  that  has  been  acknowledged  was  the 
standard  characteristic  ideal.  My  personal 
idea  is  that  shape  has  no  business  in  all 
the  sections  of  the  score  card,  but  that  it 
should  be  put  in  one  section,  under  the 
title  of  "  Standard  Ideal  Shape,"  or  sim- 
ply "  Brahma  Shape.  "  "  Langshan 
Shape,  "  or  some  other  term  that  wouid 
clearly  signify  that  it  meant  to  convey  the 
general  outline  shape  of  the  breed.  The 
section  should  be  ten  points  also.  There 
should  be  in  every  score  card,  some  clause 
that  would  enable  breeders  to  work  for  one 
shape.  I  like  the  decimal  card,  and  its 
head  divisions,  as  it  shows  a  breeder  why 
and  where  his  fowl  may  be  deficient,  and 
to  specify  shape,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point  with  most  breeds. 

It  is  a  fact  that  while  symmetry  can- 
not be  described  or  expressed  on  paper, 
yet  the  score  card  contains  the  word,  and 
"  cutting "  is  done,  but  as  Mr.  Brown 
says,  the  best  way  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  express  the  shape  of  each  breed, 
but  even  in  that  case  much  will  be  left 
with  the  judges.  The  decimal  system  for 
a  score  card  is  certainly  better  than  any 
other  score  card  method. 

When  chicks  droop  their  wings  and  die 
without  any  apparent  cause  it  is  usually 
the  result  of  breeding  from  pullets  unless 
the  chicks  are  being  chilled  or  insuffi- 
ciently brooded,  or  by  being  kept  in  damp 
quarters,  either  of  which  would  produce 
roup  and  consequent  death.  It  is  not 
always  lice  as  many  suppose. 
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A  fat  hen  is  as  useless  as  a  fat-breeding 

■sow. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year. 
It's  awful — on  us. 

Grass  and  insects  are  now  plentiful. 
Hold  back  the  grain. 

You  can't  raise  a  crop  of  lice  and  a  crop 
f  chicks  at  the  same  time. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,is  getting  ready  to 
beat  all  the  shows  this  season. 

You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
only  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 

Salt  fish,  or  salt  meat,  can  be  used  for 
poultry  if  all  the  salt  is  soaked  out. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  intend  to 
hold  on  to  the  ground  they  won  last  year. 

Green  bones  and  meat,  cut  up  in  a  bone 
cutter,  will  make  the  hens  lay  right 
along. 

Don't  send  to  us  for  thermometers,  or 
supplies  of  any  kind.  We  sell  nothing  but 
books. 

We  aim  to  make  each  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription. 

Cold  water  sometimes  cramps  very 
young  ducks.  Tep  id  water  should  be 
used  for  a  few  days. 

Make  your  hens  scratch  and  work. 
Feed  only  once  a  day,  if  the  hens  have  a 
free  range.    Meat  is  better  than  grain. 

Editor  Harker  is  going  for  a  scalp,  so 
we  learn,  and  we  know  whose  scalp  it  will 
be.    He  is  on  the  warpath  now. 

Has  scoring  and  comparison  decapita- 
ted the  Judges'  Association,  which  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  "uniformity  in  judg- 
ing."   

Both  the  League  and  the  A.  P.  A. 
should  meet  at  Chicago  the  next  time. 
Perhaps  they  could  meet  near  the  same 
dates. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  hatch  eggs.  There 
is  no  better  month  in  the  year  than  May 
for  little  chicks.  Even  June  is  not  unfav- 
orable. 

If  disease  prevails,  and  you  fear  con- 
tagion in  your  flock,  add  ten  drops  of  per- 
magenate  of  potash  to  each  quart  of  drink- 
ing water. 

The  Kansas  Poultry  Association  will 
have  its  next  show  January  nth  to  i8th,  at 
Topeka.  Mr.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Topeka,  is 
Secretary. 

Associations  should  not  hold  any 
shows  unless  they  see  the  premium  money 
in  advance.  It  does  not  help  the  shows  to 
fail  on  premiums. 

If  a  warfare  over  breeds  is  any  indica- 
tion of  their  merits  then  the  coming  fowl 
will  be  buff.  But  buff  is  a  favorite  color 
with  a  large  number, 


The  Northwestern  Iowa  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  show  in  December. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Tollefrow  is  President  and  Mr. 
T.  F.  Riggs,  of  Sioux  City,  Secretary. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  read- 
ers say  whether  or  not  they  like  the  change 
of  this  paper.  We  intend  to  make  another 
change  by  giving  you  still  more.  And  all 
for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Myers,  Box  245,  Gadsden, 
Alabama,  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  ad- 
dress of  all  persons  who  have  done  busi- 
ness with  the  Associated  Fanciers,  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  hen  and  a  brood  of  chickens  will  keep 
down  the  asparagus  beetle,  and  a  turkey 
hen,  with  her  family,  will  seek  and  destroy 
all  the  worms  on  growing  tobacco.  Put 
them  at  work. 

Your  hens  have  the  best  of  care,  are  fed 
a  little  of  everything  that  you  can  get,  and 
as  much  as  they  can  eat,  but  they  won'tlay. 
Don't  condemn  them.  They  can't  lay,  for 
they  are  as  fat  as  seals. 

It  does  not  give  us  a  very  high  appre- 
ciation of  a  breeder  when  we  find  he  has 
won  first  prize  on  a  purchased  bird.  A 
" breeder''''  is  one  thing  and  an  imitator  or 
purchaser  is  something  else. 

It  is  alleged  that  at  a  California  show 
a  disqualified  Plymouth  Rock  scored  away 
up  in  the  nineties  although  he  was  really 
a  disqualified  bird.  If  so,  of  what  value  is 
the  score  card  for  "  educational  pur- 
poses?" 

All  breeders  of  Hamburghs  are  re- 
quested by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Topeka,  Kans,, 
to  send  him  their  names,  and  fifty  cents, 
with  the  view  of  organising  a  Hamburgh 
Club,  and  to  get  ready  for  the  World's 
Fair. 

The  Californians  made  a  "big  fuss" 
over  H.  A.  Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  superintended  their  show.  Bridge 
deserved  all  the  compliments  he  received. 
He  is  being  highly  recommended  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago. 

Those  who  condemn  comparison  will 
never  succeed  as  long  as  they  attempt  to 
prove  that  scoring  is  the  more  rapid  plan. 
A  score  card  should  record  facts.  "  One 
a  minute"  is  simpiy  jotting  down  with  a 
pencil,  the  scoring  being  "  in  the  mind." 

What  is  the  use  of  spending  an  hour 
every  day  with  one  hen,  which  may  hatch 
out  ten  chicks  and  trample  five  of  them, 
when  an  incubator  will  "  set  "  at  any  time 
and  give  you  a  hundred  chicks  at  one 
hatch. 

When  chicks  die  in  the  shells,  in  incu- 
bators, the  prospect  is  that  you  had  too 
much  moisture,  and  that  your  curiosity, 
and  neighbors,  induced  you  to  open  the  in- 
cubator frequently.  When  chicks  begin  to 
hatch  shut  the  incubator,  and  keep  it  shut, 
until  the  hatch  is  over. 

California  has  some  of  the  best  stock 
in  the  world,  and  her  breeders  are  experi- 
enced and  enthusiastic.  She  does  a  large 
business  with  the  Pacific  Islands  and  with 
Asia,  sending  poultry  to  great  distances. 
California  is  an  empire  in  herself,  and  can 
stand  alone  in  poultry  raising. 

Let  the  south  have  a  great  big  show  at 
Richmond  this  year.  If  all  the  southern 
associations  will  combine,  giving  onelarge 
show  at  Richmond,  the  location  will  be  the 
middle  ground,  thus  enabling  the  northern 
and  southern  breeders  to  meet  and  compete 
with  the  least  expense. 

Take  the  earth  at  once  if  you  will  have 
it.  We  give  you  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  Farm  Poultry  one  year,  for  only 
seventy  cents.  Don't  smile,  for  we  admit 
you  have  a  good  thing,  and  have  the  best 
of  us.  We  will  go  a  little  more,  throw  in 
the  Fancier's  Review,  and  make  the  three 
papers  only  one  dollar,  and  we  will  take 
any  kind  of  lawful  money. 


Gapes  can  be  prevented  by  well  dusting 
the  ground  once  a  week  with  fine  air- 
slaked  lime.  Should  gapes  appear  give 
each  chick  a  drop  of  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb.  If  this  does  not  relieve  the  chicks, 
resort  must  be  had  to  stripping  a  small 
feather  and  pulling  the  gapeworm  from  the 
windpipe. 

The  spring  duck  is  'n  its  glory  now, 
selling  at  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
prices  are  still  up.  This  means  over  $1.50 
for  a  five  pound  duck.  As  the  food  to 
produce  a  five  pound  duck  is  only  thirty 
cents,  the  query  is — do  ducks  pay  ?  We 
should  think  so. 

Many  a  poor  fellow  has  gone  out  of 
sight  in  trying  to  pull  himself  up  by  dis- 
paraging the  stock  of  some  other  man,  in 
order  to  give  an  appearance  of  superiority  in 
his  flock.  It  is  a  game  that  has  been 
played  out,  and  some  of  the  best  players 
are  now  heard  of  no  more. 

In  Chicago,  last  month,  broilers  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  each,  were 
quoted  at  $3  to  $9  per  dozen.  Those  of  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  each  were  $6  to  $7 
per  dozen,  and  very  small  chicks  (size  not 
given),  were  $2  to  $4  per  dozen.  Eggs 
were  fourteen  cents  wholesale;  hens  nine 
cents;  ducks  eleven  cents. 

If  you  want  plans  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  hot  water  incubators,  send  two 
stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  (for  postage  and  stationery  \  The  plans 
are  illustrated,  and  hundreds  of  the  incu- 
bators are  in  use.  Send  him,  also,  the 
names  of  any  persons  whom  you  know  to 
be  interested  in  poultry.  It  is  the  names  he 
wants. 

We  understand  that  some  one  has 
claimed  that,  one  more  of  the  brooders 
given  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  are  patented 
by  him.  We  deny  that  any  brooders  so 
given  by  us  are  patented,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  is  concerned,  as  we  would  not 
infringe  on  a  patent  knowingly.  If  any 
one  claims  a  patent  ask  him  the  number 
of  it,  and  then  send  to  the  Patent  Office 
for  a  copy. 

There  is  one  b:eed  that  could  not  be 
shoved  off  on  buyers  very  lively,  and  that 
is  the  White  Langshan.  The  Black  Lang- 
shan  is  a  grand  bird,  but  when  it  is  com- 
pelled to  be  in  the  same  class  with  the 
white,  blue,  mottled,  ring-streaked, 
speckled  and  variegated  kinds,  it  is  to  be 
deplored.  Our  experience  with  the  Whites 
s  thit  th3y  are  not  worth  their  room  on 
the  roosts. 

We  have  a  solution  for  the  silver  ques- 
tion. If  you  have  any  eighty-seven  cents 
silver  dollars  (so-called),  send  them  to  us 
for  subscription.  We  take  all  the  eighty- 
seven  cents  bland  dollars  we  can  get  'and 
allow  100  cents  for  them.  Send  them  on. 
No  matter  if  silver  falls  to  ten  cents  a 
pound,  we  will  take  all  the  bland  dollars 
you  have,  the  same  as  if  they  were 
gold.  

New  York  prices,  as  quoted  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  F.  Redleigh  &  Co.,  332  Washington 
street,  on  May  nth,  were  as  follows  :  Se- 
lected hen  turkeys,  seventeen  cents;  toms, 
fifteen  cents;  broilers,  three  pounds  per 
pair,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  broilers,  from 
three  to  four  pounds  per  pair,  forty-five 
cents  per  pound;  roasting  chickens, 
twenty-eight  cents  per  pound;  hens, 
thirteen  cents  per  pound;  spring  ducks, 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound;  adult  ducks, 
fifteen  cents  per  pound;  squabs  from  $2.50 
to  §3.75  per  dozen.  The  above  is  for  the 
choicest  and  best.  Inferior  stock  sells  at 
lower  prices. 

CHICAGO  NEXT. 

Chicago  will  no  doubt  be  the  next  meet- 
ing place  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  will  be  the  World's  Fair  Ext 
hibition.  Get  ready  with  your  birds,  Be- 
gin to  prepare  now,  by  forcing  tftfjn  in 
growth,  and  selecting  the  best, 


EQUAL  TO  A  LIBRARY. 

We  bind  the  Poultry  Keeper  every 
year,  in  good  binding,  beginning  with 
April  of  each  year,  hence  as  the  enlarged 
size  begins  with  April  it  will  not  interfere 
with  binding  for  1892.  Each  year's  copy 
is  equal  to  a  whole  library. 

BIG  FARMS. 

If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any  large 
poultry  farms,  in  any  section,  where  from 
500  to  1,000  or  more,  fowls  are  kept,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
any  facts  relating  thereto.  We  will  not 
only  give  a  description  of  them,  if  per- 
mitted, but  also  illustrate  them  if  possible. 

NO  WORK  FOR  THEM. 

When  we  find  an  incubator  operator  de- 
sires to  secure  several  hundred  chicks  but 
wishes  the  regulator  to  attend  to  the  work, 
we  conclude  that  such  a  person  will  fail. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this  wide  world  that 
needs  the  help  of  its  owner,  and  which 
requires  close  attention,  it  is  an  incubator 
full  of  eggs. 

A  SOUTHERN  ARRANGEMENT. 

Two  beauties — the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
the  Southern  Poultry  Keeper,  both  at  fifty 
cents  a  year,  are  offered  together  for  sixty- 
five  cents.  The  southern  wing  of  the  com- 
bination is  edited  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener, 
and  the  paper  is  published  at  Batesville, 
Ark.  Send  sixty-five  cents  and  thus  get 
two  "Poultry  Keepers." 

BUILDING  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

We  are  asked  frequently  for  plans  of  a 
poultry  house,  and  also  to  state  which  Is 
the  best.  We  will  state  that  all  the  plans 
we  have  are  in  our  July,  189!,  issue,  which 
any  one  can  procure  for  five  cents  in 
stamps.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  best  house. 
Our  experience  is  that  when  one  contem- 
plates building,  he  measures  his  means,  as 
the  cost  is  the  most  important  matter.  No 
two  persons  will  agree  on  what  may  con- 
stitute the  best  poultry  house  any  more 
than  they  will  on  the  plans  for  a  dwelling 
house. 

IT  MAKES  US  LAUGH. 

Perhaps  no  item  shows  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  scoring,  and  the  "  educational  ad- 
vantages "  of  the  score  card  to  novices 
than  the  following  transactions,  the  details 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Fanciers' 
Monthly,  of  California.  Alluding  to  a 
Plymouth  Rock  male  that  scored  ninety- 
one,  it  says: 

"  It  was  duly  awarded  first  premium  and 
the  score  card  and  blue  ribbon  put  up  on 
the  coop.  Then  along  came  the  fellow 
hunting  f  r  anything  which  looked  like  a 
disqualifi  at'ton.  fie  discovered  a  few 
minute  stubs  hidden  away  in  the  fold  of 
the  web  of  the  foot  on  the  prize  cock.  A 
protest  was  entered,  the  bird  taken  out, 
examined  with  a  microscope  and  the  bits  of 
stubs  decided  to  be  feathers,  though  any 
fowl  with  any  plumage  at  all  on  its  body, 
however  pure  its  blood  or  high  its  quality, 
is  likely  to  show  faintly  such  a  so-called 
disqualification  even  soon  after  it  has  been 
scored  away  up  in  the  nineties  and 
captured  a  gold  medal.  The  disqualifi- 
cation was  allowed,  the  bird  thrown  out, 
and  yet  everybody  said  it  was  the  best 
Plymouth  Rock  on  exhibition,  just  the 
same  !  It  is  a  farce  of  that  kind 
that  brings  ridicule  and  contempt  on 
the  standard  system  of  judging.  Unques- 
tionably the  Standard  directs  that  a  dis- 
qualification shall  be  plain  and  positive  and 
requires  no  microscope  to  discover  it.  But 
a  little  common  sense,  fairness  and  firm- 
ness is  required  of  those  who  apply  the 
Standard  and  these  qualities  are  also  highly 
desirable  in  any  committee  appointed  to 
consider  protests.  " 

Even  the  microscope  was  brought  in  to 
finish  the  test.  Of  what  value,  then,  are 
the  "one  a  minute  "scores.  Is  it  not 
ridiculous  to  so  hem  a  bird  in  with  nonr 
sensical  requirements  until  the  microscqpe 
is  required?  If  the  microscope  is  to  be 
used  we  venture  to  say  that  all  birds  of 
any  breed,  will  be  found  to  possess  defects, 
even  to  minute  feathers  or  stubs.  The 
microscope  is  a  dangerous  implement  to 
use  in  judging,    It  disqualifies  everything, 
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HATCH  THEM  NOW. 

The  American  Stockkeepcr ,  Boston,  in  one 
of  its  recent  issues,  contains  the  following-, 
to  which  we  agree.    It  says: 

"Don't  think  it  is  too  late  to  hatch  Brah- 
mas.  One  of  our  oldest  breeders  of  this 
variety  told  us  that  he  always  hatches  his 
breeders  in  June.  Five  dollar  eggs  for 
two  dollars  is  a  great  bargain  and  many 
will  no  doubt  accept  this  opportunity.'' 

If  Brahmas  are  hatched  in  June,  and 
forced  in  growth,  they  will  catch  up  to 
early  chicks,  provided  lice  are  kept  down. 
It  is  lice  that  keeps  late  chicks  from  grow- 
ing. The  above  applies  to  Brahmas, 
which  grow  to  a  large  size.  Such  breeds 
as  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  etc., 
delight  in  the  fine  weather  of  this  season, 
and  can  be  hatched  in  June  as  well  as 
sooner.  Then,  again,  as  mentioned  in 
the  extract  above,  the  breeder  will  now  sell 
eggs  at  half -price  because  he  is  not  rushed 
with  orders.  Buy  your  eggs  now,  while 
they  are  cheap. 

A  FIFTH  WHEEL. 

The  Fanciers'  Journal  contains  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  a  truth  well  known  and 
apparent  to  all.    It  says: 

"  The  Advisory  Board  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
has  never  had  a  case  involving  honesty  on 
the  part  of  its  members  brought  before  it. 
We  have  heard  of  several  instances  where 
charges  were  to  be  made  against  a  member, 
but  some  pacific  individual  always  stepped 
in  and  called  off  '  the  dogs  of  war.'  " 

We  will  inform  our  contemporary  tha^ 
the  so-called  Advisory  Board  was  not 
really  intended  to  advise  any  one,  or  to 
perform  any  duty.  It  was  invented  to 
give  some  few  pets  an  office.  It  serves  to 
resurrect  old  fossils,  and  parade  them  once 
a  year  in  the  list  of  officers,  and  it  is  so 
useless  as  to  cause  the  A.  P.  A.  to  appear 
ridiculous.  If  some  of  the  dead  wood 
timber  could  be  cut  away  from  the  A.  P.  A. 
there  would  not  be  much  prospect  for  a 
League,  but  this  nonenity,  or  so-called 
Advisory  Board,  has  been  arranged  so  that 
only  a  few  of  the  "  select  and  chosen  " 
can  appear  on  it.  It  is  not  expected  to 
perform  any  work. 

WHY  SOME  DO  NOT  EXHIBIT. 

The  following,  from  a  letter  sent  us, 
contains  a  grievance  which  all  will  recog 
nize.  The  writer  desires  his  name  with- 
held for  certain  reasons,  but  the  facts  can 
be  vouched  for.    He  says: 

"  Until  some  rule  can  be  adopted  to  re- 
view the  work  of  a  judge  it  is  useless  for 
some  breeders  to  show.  It  is  w  ell  known 
that  at  a  certain  large  city  one  man  wins 
on  Plymouth  Rocks  because  the  judge  is 
his  friend.  On  one  occasion  he  won  when 
his  birds  all  had  the  roup.  On  another 
occasion  he  took  the  judge  home  and 
feasted  him.  He  is  not  willing  to  show 
unless  certain  parties  judge.  " 

Such  cases  are  not  unusual.  We  do 
not  imply  that  all  judges  are  governed  by 
friendship,  but  the  above  is  so  plain  that 
many  can  name  the  circumstances  with- 
out racking  their  brains  very  hard  to  do 
so.  Shows  are  not  gotten  up  to  benefit 
one  or  two  men.  They  arc  for  all.  Thcrj 
is,  however,  too  much  judge  and  man. 
Associations  should  encourage  new  judges, 
and  not  depend  on  the  same  ones  every 
year. 

KNOW  THE  BREEDS. 

Do  you  understand  all  the  points  of  the 
breed  you  have.  If  not  buy  the  Standard 
of  Perfection  price  one  dollar  or  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  year.  It  describes  all  the 
recognized  breeds,  from  the  beak  to  the 
toes.  The  Characteristics  of  the  breeds 
should  be  studied,  observation  being  the 
best  teacher.  The  peculiarities  of  each 
breed  should  be  well  known.  The  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  is  often  the 
difference  between  two  breeds.  If  Leg. 
horns  are  favored,  it  is  important  that 
the  poultry  keeper  knows  all  facts  per- 
taining to  the  breed.  He  must  make  his 
fences  high,  understand  that  in  winter  the 
combs  are  liable  to  damage,  and  that  they 
are  not  endowed  with  heavy  feathering. 


Understanding  these  matters  he  prepares 
himself  to  use  Leghorns,  well  knowing 
that  while  he  may  have  a  few  obstacles  in 
his  way,  that  these  persistent  little  layers 
will  fill  the  egg  basket  and  give  general 
satisfaction.  If  the  Brahmas  are  to  be 
kept  the  fences  need  not  be  very  high,  the 
roosts  should  be  low,  and  the  quarters 
contain  plenty  of  room.  He  may  expect 
them  to  be  slow  in  growth,  but  as  they  arc 
heavily  feathered  and  have  low  pea  combs, 
they  will  endure  the  winter  and  lay  during 
cold  weather  if  well  cared  for,  but  they  do 
not  lay  so  persistently  as  the  Leghorns, 
as  the  Brahmas  usually  insist  on  hatching 
a  brood  or  two. 

Every  person  who  keeps  fowls  and  gives 
no  thought  to  the  breeds  works  in  the 
dark.  He  knows  not  what  his  chicks  will 
be,  cannot  estimate  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  their  sale,  and  cannot  produce 
superiority  in  the  flock.  Every  breeder 
should  know  his  business,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
characteristics  of  every  breed. 

HOW  THE  THING  IS  WORKED. 

Just  now  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
parties  writing  on  "  score  card  vs, 
comparison.  "  They  are  very  solitious  for 
the  novice — very.  But  deep  hidden  in  tti2 
discussion  is  something  else.  Here  is  a 
sample.  It  appeared  in  a  journal  in  May, 
which  we  prefer  not  to  mention. 

How  is  a  novice  to  know — anything? 
The  score  card  tells  it.  "I  claim  the  best 
bird  is  the  best  all  the  way  through,  "  and 
we  give  you  a  deal  to  the  claim.  We  hold 
the  same  claim  and  on  this  claim  we  build 
our  foundation  for  the  score  card  system 
boom.  The  bird  that  is  best  all  the  way 
through  is  not,  the  score  card  will  tell 
you,  cut  heavily  in  any  single  section  while 
another  bird  may  score  the  same  number  of 
points  and  be  cut  heavily  in  one  or  two 
sections.    My  yards  are   open   to  visitors. 

If  Mr.  'has  o  friend  in  Illinois  we  will 

be  pleased  to  have  him  send  his  friend  to 
verify  that  we  truly  have  such  Light  Brah- 
mas as  "  he  never  saw,"  We  can  also 
show  the  score  cards  by  two  different, 
compe'eit  judges,  and  neither  judge  knew 
the  other's  score  until  after  the  exhibi- 
tion was  over,  when  one  of  them  discovered 
that  both  had  scored  the  pullets  alike. 
Those  two  judges  agree  to  disagree  on 
some  points,  yet  in  sccring  eighty  birds, 
scarcely  a  card  varied  two  points,  many 
of  them  were  nearly  exactly  alike,  and  a 
few  were  alike. 

The  writer's  name  and  postoffi.ee  were 
given.  We  looked  over  the  advertisements 
of  the  paper,  but  found  none  of  the 
writer's.  The  italics  are  ours,  but  they 
show  the  object  of  the  communication  as 
plainly  as  the  sun  in  midday. — True,  it  is 
none  of  our  business,  but  we  do  not  see 
how  a  paper  can  prosper  when  it  deliber- 
ately gives  away  reading  space  advertising 
to  one  class  while  another  class  must  pay. 
Our  advice  is  that  if  editors  will  edit  and 
strike  out  that  which  is  unfair  to  adver- 
tisers, it  will  be  an  advantage.  "Solicitude 
for  the  tumice"  is  growing. 

HOW  HE  WORKED  IT. 

To  show  how  so:ne  persons  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  to  avoid  paying 
the  small  sum  of  five  cents  for  an  article 
they  ardently  desire,  we  give  examples 
sent  us,  and  the  requests  will  explain 
themselves. 

On  May  6th  we  received  five  postal  cards 
all  dated  from  Belton,  Cass  county,  Mo., 
all  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  all  on  the 
same  kind  of  little  white  postal  cards. 

No.  i  of  the  cards  contains  the  following 
request : 

Please  send  a  copy  of  your  article  on 
caponizing,  as  per  ad,  and  oblige  yours 
respectfully,  (signed)  S.  Clark. 

No.  2  card  contained  the  following  re- 
quest of  the  writer: 

Please  send  August,  1891,  edition 
of  your  magazine — '  Plans  of  Brooder,' 
and  oblige  yours  truly,  (signed)  J.  S- 
Clark,  box  40. 

No.  3  started  in  on  another  track,  and 
asks  for  something  else,  as  follows: 

Please  send  me  the  copy  of  your  jour 
nal  tGiUaining  receipts  for  preserving  eggs- 


and  oblige  yours  respectfully,  (signed) 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Struill. 

No.  4  comes  in  with  his  card,  and  makes 
his  request  as  follows: 

Please  send  me  the  number  of  your 
monthly  containing  plans  of  poultry  houses 
and  oblige  yours  respectfully,  (signed  J. 
W.  Sl'RUILI.. 

No.  5  also  desires  something  different, 
and  his  request  is  here  given: 

Send  October,  18S9,  edition  of  Paper — 
Raising  Broilers — and  oblige,  yours  truly, 
(signed)  F.  Sl'RUILI." 

Ai  all  of  the  papers  could  have  been  had 
for  25  cents,  and  as  they  sent  five  cards, 
they  went  to  quite  a  process  to  secure  five 
sample  copies.  What  a  coincidence.  The 
two  Clarks  and  the  three  Spruills  all 
used  the  same  kind  of  cards,  all  wrote 
the  same  handwriting,  all  thought  of  doing 
it  on  the  same  date,  and  one  did  not  happen 
to  want  the  same  issue  as  the  others. 
Great  minds  did  not  run  in  the  same  chan- 
nels. 

The  fact  is  we  offered  any  one  of  the 
above  copies  to  those  desiring  a  sample 
copy,  and  these  parties  (or  party)  con- 
ceived of  the  above  plan  to  save  a  very 
small  sum.  It  may  be  legitimate  with 
them,  but  we  prefer  not  to  send  samples  in 
that  manner.  Our  opinion  is  that  all  the 
cards  were  written  by  one  person,  but  which 
one  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  four  of  the 
names  are  fictitious. 

It  is  simply  taking  a  very  unfair  advan- 
tage. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  procure  their 
reading  matter  in  that  way. 

We  will  give  names  and  facts  hereafter, 
and  be  on  the  watch.  Any  one  is  welcome 
to  a  sample,  but  not  five  samples. 

QUESTIONS.-CHICKENS  DYING  IN  THE 
SHELLS. 

Mr.  McBeth,  of  Galena,  Nevada,  asks 
a  few  questions  which  prompt  us  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  some  light  on  the  difficulty 
of  chicks  dying  in  the  shells,  but  before 
reaching  that  point  we  give  a  question  or 
two  more  as  well.    Mr.  McBeth  says  : 

1.  What  makes  a  pip  come  on  the  end 
of  the  tongue  of  a  fowl  ? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  dying  in 
the  shells  ? 

3.  Would  a  cross  between  a  Wyandotte 
male  and  a  Leghorn  hen  be  a  good  one  ? 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  an  egg  breaking 
in  a  hen  and  killing  her? 

5.  How  many  days  will  be  necessary, 
after  changing  males,  for  the  eggs  to  be 
fertile,  so  as  to  have  chicks  sired  by  the 
second  male  ? 

1.  The  so-called  pip  is  due  to  dryness  of 
the  tongue,  caused  by  clogging  of  the  nos- 
trils, the  fowl  being  compelled  to  breathe 
with  the  mouth  open.  The  remedy  is  to 
inject  one  or  two  drops  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  kerosene  and  two  parts  sweet  oil  in 
each  nostril,  which  can  be  easily  done  with 
a  sewing  machine  oil  can. 

2.  Chicks  die  in  the  shells  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes  :  1.  Opening  the  incubator 
too  frequently,  especially  just  when  chicks 
are  hatching.  2.  Heat  too  high  or  too 
low.  3.  Eggs  from  hens  that  are  rather 
fat,  or  from  hens  not  strong  and  hardy. 
4.    Too  much  moisture  and  draughts. 

3.  The  cross  mentioned  is  an  excellent 
one,  both  for  broilers  and  for  eggs. 

4.  The  breakage  of  eggs  within  the  body 
of  a  hen  may  be  due  to  jumping  from  the 
roost,  a  blow  or  injury,  or  from  the  atten- 
tions of  the  male,  especially  if  hens  are  fat 
and  male  heavy. 

5.  Opinions  vary  regarding  the  influence 
of  males,  when  a  change  is  made.  Five 
days  have  shown  the  change,  but  it  is  safer 
to  allow  ten  days.  Much  depends  on  the 
progress  of  the  hens  in  laying  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  eggs. 

SALT  DOWN  RABBITS  FOR  CHICKS. 

The  rabbit  nuisance  in  Australia  has  its 
equal  in  this  country,  in  some  sections. 
Mr.  O.  S.  Davis,  of  Selma,  California, 
sends  us  a  letter  of  inquiry.  He  proposes 
to  salt  down  the  rabbits,  and  says: 

Will  salted  fish,  (freshened  when  used), 
answer  for  lean  beef  or  meat  ?  Will  cnrn»d. 


Jack  rabbit  answer  the  same  purpose  ? 
The  rabbit  has  no  fat  about  it,  and  is  the 
best  lean  meat  for  chicks  that  I  have  used. 
I  cannot  get  them  when  I  want  them,  but. 
can  get  thousands  of  them,  cheap,  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  often  for  nothing.  If  the  rab- 
bits are  salted  till  needed,  and  then  fresh- 
ened, cut  up  fine  and  feed  raw  or  cooked, 
can  I  use  them  for  chicks  from  one  to  six 
weeks  old. 

Rabbits,  fish,  or  salt  food  of  any  kind, 
can  be  freshened  by  soaking  in  water. 
Salted  rabbit  meat,  if  all  the  salt  is  soaked 
out,  will  answer  admirably  as  food  for 
fowls  and  chicks.  At  a  large  farm  once 
visited  by  us,  salt  codfish  was  used  regularly 
and  gave  good  results,  but  special  care 
was  taken  to  dissolve  out  all  of  the  salt 
from  the  fish.  There  is  no  reason  why 
"  plug  "  horses  could  not  be  salted  down 
after  their  days  of  usefulness  are  over. 
Lean  meat  is  preferable,  as  fat  is  not  bene- 
ficial where  grain  is  liberally  used. 

KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

How  long  can  eggs  be  kept  and  hatch 
well  is  a  question  that  is  frequently  asked, 
and  some  light  upon  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable. The  general  opinion  is  that 
they  can  be  kept  as  much  as  four  weeks 
if  rightly  handled,  but  an  experience  of 
one  of  our  customers  with  eggs  she  bought 
from  us,  gives  us  an  insight  into  what  not 
to  do.  This  lady  bought  a  sitting  of  our 
early  laying  light  Brahma  eggs  on  March 
12th,  and  wrote  us  a  few  days  since  that 
she  got  bnt  one  chicken,  and  that  almost 
all  the  eggs  were  entirely  infertile  ;  that 
is,  they  were  quite  clear  and  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  fertilized.  Turning 
to  our  record  book,  we  found  that  we  set 
sixty  of  those  light  Brahma  egg  March  7th 
and  sixty-six  more  MarcJi  17th.  Those  set 
on  March  7th,  were  February  eggs  that  had 
been  kept  about  ten  days,  and  they  gave 
us  forty-eight  chickens,  only  four  of  the 
eggs  being  infer^e.  Of  the  second  lot, 
eggs  laid  immediately  after  those  sjld  to 
Miss  D,,  we  got  fifty-eight  chickens  from 
tke  sixty-six  eggs,  and  only  three  were 
infertile.  Here  was  proof  positive  thai 
the  eggs  were  all  right  when  sent  to  her, 
because  eggs  laid  two  weeks  previous 
showed  fifty-six  out  of  sixty  fertile,  and 
fifty-eight  chicks  hatched.  We  wrote  and 
asked  her  how  she  had  kept  the  eggs, 
and  she  replied  that  she  took  the  papers  off 
of  each  egg,  left  the  eggs  in  the  box  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  and  turned  the 
box  upside  down  (half  over)  every 
other  day.  That  was  as  it  should  be  and 
gave  us  no  light,  but  a  personal  interview 
and  some  questioning  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  kept  in  the  dining-room 
closet  where  the  temperature  averaged 
(probably)  sixty  degrees.  Here  then  was 
the  explanation.  The  directions  say  "keep 
in  a  cool  place — a  dry  cellar  is  best." 
She  hadn't  kept  them  in  a  cool  place  (thir- 
ty-five to  forty  degrees),  but  had  kept  them 
in  a  warm  place,  and  the  warmth  had 
actually  annihilated  the  germs,  so  that  the 
eggs  were  as  clear  after  three  weeks'  in- 
cubation as  though  just  laid. 

No  one  familiar  with  hatching  eggs 
would  question  their  having  been  fertile. 
Our  very  high  average  hatches  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  from  precisely  simi- 
lar eggs,  laid  by  the  same  hens,  remove  all 
doubt  upon  that  point.  No  special  selec- 
tion of  eggs  was  made  for  our  own  hatch- 
ing. In  fact,  partiality  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  as,  the  eggs  from  those 
light  Brahmas  are  symmetrical  in  shape 
and  uniform  in  size  and  color.  It  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Miss  D., 
spoiled  those  eggs  by  "keeping  them  in  a 
nice  warm  place  "  when  she  should  have 
kept  them  in  a  cool  one. — New  England 
Farmer. 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  using  crude  petroleum  in- 
stead of  kerosene.  Kerosene  is  irritating 
to  the  flesh  while  crude  petroleum  is  sooth- 
ing and  serves  as  a  liniment.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  nearly  all  diseases  if  given  in 
five  drop  doses,  and  will  kill  every  louse 
it  touches.  It  also  removes  the  scales 
from  the  legs  of  fowls  due  to  scabby  leg; 

Catarrh  is  a  cold,  and  if  neglected  is 
likely  to  terminate  in  roup.  Tke  bird  should 
be  immediately  removed  to  a  warm  place. 
Three  drops  of  mother  tincture  of  aconite 
added  to  half  a  pint  of  the  drinking  water 
will  be  found  beneficial.  A  pill  of  the  fol- 
lowing, given  night  and  morning,  is  also 
highly  recommended:  One  quarter  ounce 
of  camphor,  valerian,  cayenne  pepper,  lo- 
belia seed  powder,  and  gum  myrrh,  made 
into  forty-eight  pills.  If  not  better  in  a 
few  days,  roup  maybe  suspected;  and  the 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  tl?at 
disease. 
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This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Black  Javas. — Please  inform  me  if  the 
Black  Javas  are  a  good  "all  purpose" 
fowl.  What  color  should  the  White  Plym- 
outh Rock's  legs  be?  Is  the  Buff  Cochin 
without  feathers  on  the  middle  toe  a  stand- 
ard bird?— J.  W.  B.,  Rumble,  Indiana. 

Black  Javas  are  not  extensively  bred, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  often  difficult  to 
secure  "  new  blood,"  but  the  breed  is  con- 
sidered hardy,  and  about  equal  to  the 
Plymouth  Rock.  The  White  Plymouth 
Rock  has  yellow  legs.  Buff  Cochins  should 
be  well  feathered  on  the  middle  toes,  but 
the  absence  of  feathers  is  a  defect — not  a 
disqualification,  hence,  such  a  bird  is 
standard. 

Small  Eggs. — I  have  a  game  hen  that  has 
been  laying  for  a  week,  and  every  egg  is 
small,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
She  is  three  years  old,  and  has  layed  one 
clutch  of  eggs,  and  set  on  them,  early  in 
February.  I  feed  her  a  variety  of  food, 
and  grass  and  also  shells  of  different  kinds. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  overfat. — Mrs.  L. 
B.,  Knappa,  Oregon. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  some  hens, .  es- 
pecially old  hens,  to  lay  very  small  eggs 
on  the  beginning  of  laying,  and  also  on 
ending,  but  the  eggs  gradually  increase  in 
size  as  laying  progresses,  until  normal. 
There  are  many  causes,  such  as  being  fat, 
premature  forcing  with  stimulams,  weak- 
ness, and  lack  of  variety  in  food. 

Feeding  Sweet  Potatoes.— Please  state 
what  effect  the  feeding  of  raw  sweet  pota- 
toes will  have  on  chickens,  and  if  they  are 
injurious. — Mrs.  T.  R.  H.,  Sanford,  Fla. 

Sweet  potatoes  in  any  form — cooked  or 
raw — are  wholesome,  but  being  composed 
mostly  of  sugar  and  starch,  are  conse- 
quently carbonaceous  (fattening),  and  they 
consequently  contribute  but  little  nitrogen 
or  mineral  matter,  (which  is  essential  to 
growth  of  chicks  and  egg  production), 
causing  hens  to  become  very  fat. 

Testing  the  Hens. — I  tried  my  thermome- 
ter by  several  of  my  hens,  and  put  it  under 
their  thighs,  and  it  registered  108  1-2  and 
109.  Now,  how  warm  will  the  eggs  be  of 
those  hens  when  hatching,  and  do  they 
keep  the  same  temperature  all  the  time.  I 
tried  it  on  hens  not  sitting,  and  on  some 
to  come  off  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  dif- 
fered only  half  a  degree. — R.  R.  W., 
Girard,  Ala. 

Your  thermometer  records  about  five  de- 
graes  higher  than  the  true  heat.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  hen  is  104  de- 
grees, but  they  differ  a  liltle. 

Ailments  of  Light  Brahmas. — 1.  One  of 

my  Light  Brahma  hens  appears  perfectly 
healthy,  has  good  appetite,  and  lays  regu- 
larly, but  is  affected  as  follows  :  She  will 
■walk  a  short  distance  and  stops,then  her  legs 
seem  to  tremble  and  she  squats, and  remains 
so  until  disturbed.  2.  Two  of  them  have 
large  crops,  that  bag  constantly,  so  that 
the  crop  hangs  and  shakes  when  she  is 
walking. — G.  G.,  Shreveport,  La. 

1.  It  occurs  mostly  with  aged  and  fat 
hens  that  have  beer,  overfed,  and  it  also 
happens  with  fat  hens  when  the  male  is 
also  heavy  and  fat.  Remove  her  from  the 
other  fowls.  2.  The  baggy  crop  is  the 
result  of  heavy  feeding,  the  muscles  of 
the  crop  becoming  weak,  and  the  crop  dis- 
tended.   It  is  not  injurious  but  unsightly. 

Blood  Spots  in  Eggs? — What  is  the  cause 
of  blood  spots  in  eggs. — G.  zK.,  Forest 
Grove,  Mich. 

It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute  blood 
vessel,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  usually  per- 
manent, and  soon  disappears. 

Feeding  Specialties. — r.  What  food  is 
best  when  broody  hens  are  desired — fatten- 
ing or  stimulating  food  ?  2.  What  diet  is 
best  for  moulting  hens? 

1.  To  induce  hens'  to  sit  feed  them  three 
times  a  day,  giving  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat,  so  as  to  fatten  them.  2.  Give  moult- 
ing hens  a  variety  of  food,  of  all  kinds, 
but  also  give  a  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  six 
hens,  three  times  a  week  mixed  with  other 
food. 


Food  for  Chicks. — r,  What  is  good  food 
for  young  chicks  that  are  feathering?  2. 
Where  is  Dalmation  insect  powder  pro- 
cured ?  The  druggists  here  have  none. — 
H.  S.  B.,  Marshfield,  Ohio. 

1.  Feed  a  variety,  of  anything  that  they 
.will  eat,  especially  of  meat  and  fine  bone. 
2.  Address  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  Your  druggists  are 
behind  the  times. 

Sitting  Hens. — 1.  What  is  the  best  food 
for  sitting  hens  ?  2.  Is  it  better  to  have 
the  nest  on  the  ground,  or  not,  to  secure  a 
good  hatch? — E.  C,  Belle  Chester,  Minn. 

1.  Feed  once  a  day,  on  any  kind  of 
food,  but  allow  plenty  of  wheat.  2.  It 
is  net  necessary  to  have  the  nest  on  the 
ground.  The  rule  is  a  "  warm  place  in 
winter  and  a  cool  place  in  Summer.  " 

Due  to  Overfeeding. — I  have  a  few  Plym- 
outh Rock  hens  that  are  effected  with 
some  kind  of  disease.  They  have  been 
laying  right  along,  but  they  have  now 
stopped  laying,  refuse  to  eat,  and  die. 
Their  heads  are  not  swelled,  nor  throats 
sore.  They  have  no  lice.  They  stand  up 
all  the  time,  then  drop  down  behind,  and 
act  as  if  straining  to  lay  They  are  fed 
mostly  corn. — J.  T.  R.,  Plymouth,  Ind- 
iana. 

It  is  the  "  mostly  corn"  that  is  at 
fault.  Remove  the  male  from  the  flock, 
turn  the  hens  on  grass,  and  give  no  food 
at  all  for  two  weeks,  as  they  are  over- 
fed, fat,  and  require  a  complete  change  of 
food. 

Black  Combs. — The  combs  of  my  hens 
turn  black  and  they  die.  What  is  the 
cause. — L.  B.,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

As  the  combs  of  sick  hens  always  turn 
pale  or  dark,  no  matter  what  the  disease 
may  be,  you  will  have  to  give  some  other 
symptons  than  simply  stating  that  "the 
combs  of  my  hens  turn  black.  "  The 
color  of  the  comb  is  not  a  disease  but  an 
indication  of  the  condition  only. 

A  Few  Miscellaneous  Questions.— 1.  Is 

oil  meal  better  than  linseed  meal  ?  2.  In 
turning  eggs  how  often  should  they  be 
turned  in  tweny-one  days,  and  how  often 
tested?  3.  On  rainy  days  should  the 
stock  be  kept  in  or  allowed  their  liberty  ? 
4.  Should  the  male  birds  be  changed  twice 
in  each  season?  5.  After  mating  how 
long  before  the  eggs  may  be  used  for  the 
incubators? — H.  M. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Oil  meal  and  linseed  meal  are  the 
same.  2.  Eggs  in  incubators  are  turned 
twice  a  day  ;  if  under  a  hen  they  are  not 
disturbed  ;  they  are  usually  tested  on  the 
tenth  day  by  those  who  have  had  no 
practice  in  testing.  3.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  turning  the  hens  out  during 
rainy  weather.  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  males  until  next  year.  5.  It 
may  be  five  days,  or  it  may  be  two  weeks, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  hens. 

Overheating. — Is  a  heat  of  128  degrees 
necessarily  fatal  when  the  eggs  have  been 
in  the  incubator  only  five  days? — E.  C, 
Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

It  depends  on  how  long  ;  if  only  a  few 
minutes  we  believe  not,  but  if  for  an  hour 
or  so  we  believe  so  great  a  temperature  is 
fatal. 

Gapes. — I  would  like  a  cure  for  gapes. — 
E.  J.  J.  C,  Grant,  Indiana. 

Keep  chicks  on  clean  surfaces,  and  keep 
the  ground  dusted  with  lime.  To  cure 
gapes  give  each  chick  a  drop  of  spirits 
turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb.  If  not  re- 
lieved, draw  the  gapeworms  with  a  feather, 
stripped. 

Peafowls. — Can  young  peafowls  be 
raised  with  chickens,  or  with  the  aid  of 
turkey  hens? — F.  W.,  Beard,  Indiana. 

They  are  very  difficult  to  raise,  requiring 
feeding  every  two  hours,  as  they  feather 
rapidly.  If  hatched  from  eggs  procured  it 
is  best  to  hatch  them  out  with  a  brood 
of  young  turkeys. 

Bone  Cutters. — I  am  a  novice  in  the 
business.  I  have  twenty  Cochins  in  a  half 
acre  yard.  What  is  the  best  food  for 
them  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  get  a 
bone  cutter  or  feed  bone  fertilizer. — Mrs. 
H.  L.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


If  you  have  a  half  acre  lot  make  the 
hens  secure  their  own  food,  by  only  giving 
a  pint  of  wheat  to  them  at  night.  Such 
a  plan  will  compel  them  to  work,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  Cochins  in  condition. 
We  advise  every  reader  to  get  a  bone  cutter. 
Bone  fertilizer  is  not  suitable  for  poultry. 

Tested  Thermometers.— Can  you  send 
me  a  tested  thermometer,  and  what  is  the 
price? — E.  S. ,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

We  do  not  sell  supplies.  For  thermom- 
eters address  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Hawks. — Please  give  some  method  for 
preventing  the  depredations  of  hawks. — 
J.  S.,  Elwood,  New  Jersey. 

We  know  of  no  plan  but  to  afford  places 
of  refuge  for  the  chicks  and  to  use  the  shot 
gun. 

Sunflower  Seed. — I  have  been  informed 
that  sunflower  seed  is  excellent  for  moult- 
ing hens,  but  I  wish  your  opinion  on  the 
subject. — S.  B.  B.,  Chester  Pa. 

They  are  excellent  for  moulting  hens. 
Feed  a  quart  to  twenty  hens,  three  times  a 
week.  In  fact,  any  oily  food,  such  as  lin- 
seed meal,  or  sunflower  seed,  is  excellent 
for  moulting  hens. 

Rats. — Can  you  give  a  contrivance  for 
destroying  rats?  I  am  overrun  with  them. 
— J.  E.  G.,  Leesburg,  Va. 

You  will  find  one  illustrated  in  our  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  issue. 

Selling  Broilers. — In  which  month  is  the 
price  of  broilers  the  highest  ?  I  am  a  new 
subscriber. — E.  F.,  Macon,  Ga. 

We  gave  the  prices  for  every  month 
of  1891  in  our  recent  April  issue.  You 
should  secure  it  and  save  it  for  reference. 

LICE  AND  OTHER  ENEMIES. 

The  annual  loss  of  eggs  and  chicks  due 
to  the  ravages  of  vermin  is  greater  than 
that  from  disease  and  all  other  causes.  If 
the  summer  season  is  to  be  successful  the 
work  of  preparation  must  begin  while  the 
weather  is  cold  to  prevent  lice  from  effect- 
ing a  lodgment  and  increasing  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens.  Other  vermin  may  be 
named  in  the  shape  of  rats,  cats,  dogs, 
minks,  hawks,  owls,  etc.,  for  each  kind 
compels  the  farmer  to  contribute  to  their 
support. 

A   RAT  PROOF  ROOST. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of 
rats  is  the  expense  of  constructing  a  poul- 
try house  that  will  be  secure  from  them.  A 
board  floor  is  the  best  for  the  hens,  but  it 
affords  a  harboring  place  for  rats.  In  con- 
structing a  poultry  house,  therefore,  the 
rat  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  floor 
should  be  of  concrete  or  cement,  with 
boards  laid  flat  on  it.  Or  the  house  may 
have  a  layer  of  half-inch  mesh,  strong 
wire  netting  underneath  and  earth  thrown 
on  the  wire,  and  the  sides  should  be  en- 
closed with  wire  as  well.  The  concrete 
floor  is  excellent,  but  it  will  not  be  as  com- 
fortable for  the  hens  as  a  board  floor. 

FOES  IN  FUR  AND  FEATHERS. 

Dogs  and  minks  can  be  guarded  against 
oy  fences  of  fine  strong  netting  wire,  and 
by  securely  closing  the  house  at  night. 
Each  brood  of  chicks  should  have  covered 
wire  runs  when  the  family  cat  is  at  liberty. 
When  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to  be 
given  their  liberty  their  greatest  enemy  is 
the  hawk.  The  chicks  can  easily  escape 
this  danger  if  they  are  given  an  opportun- 
ity. Boxes,  small  coops,  brush  or  some 
such  refuge,  should  be  provided  them  and 
they  will  go  where  the  hawk  cannot  reach 
them,  and  quickly,  too.  Occasionally  a 
chick  will  be  a  victim,  but  the  loss  will  be 
greatly  lessened  if  the  precautions  men- 
tioned are  taken.  The  owl  will  do  but 
little  mischief,  unless  the  coops  are  ne- 
glected at  night. 

GAGGED  BY  GASOLINE. 

Some  vermin  destroyers  can  be  used  with 
little  labor,  and  if  used  during  cold  weather 
the  lice  are  caught  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
they  are  inactive  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
To  do  the  work  in  a  clean  way,  procure 
four  or  five  gallons  of  gasoline  and  spray  it 
into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices,  saturating 
every  portion  of  the  house-roosts,  rafters, 
floor,  walls,  ceiling,  nests,  or  wherever  a 
louse  can  lodge.  Do  this  work  in  the  day- 
time, for  if  fire  is  brought  near,there  will  be 
an  explosion.  The  gasoline  evaporates  in- 
stantly, leaving  all  surfaces-  clean.  Now 
swob  the  ends  of  the  roosts  with  kerosene, 
and  the  lice  will  be  destroyed.  Repeat  the 
process  once  a  month.  It  will  not  require 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  time,  and  the 


cost  will  be  but  little.  If  you  have  -no 
sprayer  pour  the  gasoline  through  the  rose 
of  a  watering  can,  and  use  a  sponge  for 
saturating  the  roosts,  and  for  forcing  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices.  The  main  point 
is  to  get  it  into  all  the  cracks.  Not  a  single 
square  inch  should  be  missed.  By  keeping 
the  walls  whitewashed  the  presence  of  lice 
may  be  more  easily  detected. 

[an  insidious  sucker. 
All  other  enemies  of  poultry  become  in- 
significant when  compared  with  lice;  for 
while  larger  depredators  destroy  both  old 
and  young,  they  end  at  once  the  expense 
of  keeping  those  destroyed.  Lice  cause 
the  farmer  to  support  large  flocks  of  un- 
profitable hens  at  a  great  loss.  So  silently 
is  the  work  of  lice  performed  that  it  may  be 
weeks  before  the  farmer  discovers  the 
enemy.  The  work  of  extermination  sel- 
dom begins  until  the  mischief  is  done. 
Ridding  the  hen-house  of  lice  is  the  most 
dreaded,  difficult,  and  disagreeable  duty 
the  poultry  keeper  has  to  perform.  The 
easiest  and  best  way  is  to  begin  early  and 
prevent  lice  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
propagate  at  all.  This  means  that  the 
work  must  begin  before  spring  opens. 

IN  LARD  AND  ASHES. 

After  attending  to  the  poultry  house  the 
hens  will  next  require  looking  over.  Sift 
some  coal  ashes,  and  after  removing  the 
cinders  and  coarse  portions,  sift  again,  so 
as  to  have  only  fine,  clear  ashes.  To  a 
peck  of  the  ashes  add  four  ounces  of  fresh 
Dalmation  insect  powder  (which  comes  in 
sealed  canisters,  pound  weight),  and  thor- 
oughly mix  the  powder  and  ashes,  keeping 
the  mixture  dry.  Now  hold  each  hen  by 
the  legs,  head  downward,  take  a  handful  of 
the  mixture,  sprinkle  it  well  into  the 
feathers,  using  it  liberally,  and  rub  a  few 
drops  of  lard  or  sweet  oil  on  the  skin  of 
the  head  and  neck.  The  hen  may  then  be 
liberated.  The  lard  is  intended  to  destroy 
the  large,  gray  lice,  which  operate  entirely 
on  the  heads,  while  the  ashes  and  insect 
powder  are  for  the  minute  red  lice. 

CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

The  following  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served: Never  bring  a  hen  into  your  flock 
from  some  other  yard,  nor  allow  your 
fowls  to  associate  with  those  of  your  neigh- 
bors, as  not  only  lice,  but  disease,  may  be 
carried  from  one  place  to  another  in  this 
way.  Allow  no  pigeons  to  come  into  your 
yards,  for  they  carry  lice  and  disease  from 
one  poultry  yard  to  another,  often  on  their 
feet  or  feathers  of  their  legs.  Lastly,  by 
cleaning  your  house  and  fowls  once  a 
month  and  providing  coal  ashes  for  dust- 
ing, you  will  save  the  labor  of  having  to 
fight  a  billion  lice  at  one  time,  and  the  hens 
will  not  suffer  torture  before  the  work  is 
performed. 

CATCH  THEM  NAPPING. 

By  destroying  the  lice  before  the  active 
period  occurs  your  hens  will  not  be  an- 
noyed at  all,  and  will  lay.  It  is  a  matter  of 
eggs  or  no  eggs.  It  is  better  to  kill  the 
lice  early  and  secure  a  profit  from  the  hens 
than  to  allow  them  to  multiply  until  it  is 
impossible  to  entirely  eradicate  the  pests. 

LIME  AND  LICE. 

Don't  put  off  until  spring  or  summer  the 
work  that  should  be  done  now.  It  is  in 
the  early  spring  that  the  hens  lay  the  most 
eggs.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  spade  up  the  yards,  and  scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  over  them,  as  a  preventative  of 
the  gape  vermin.  By  the  free  use  of  air- 
slaked  lime  the  chicks  will  escape  gapes 
and  the  hens  will  be  less  subject  to  roup. 
Lime  is  a  preventive  of  lice,  and  may  be 
used  freely  without  risk.  It  also  assists  in 
rendering  the  poultry  house  light  and 
cheerful,  and  it  costs  but  a  little. — Press. 


ABOUT  EGG  EATING. 

One  of  our  Idaho  subscribers  sends  us 
a  few  questions  which  we  present,  the 
letter  being  signed  "  Chicken  Crank."  He 
says  : 

"  Why  does  a  hen  that  is  fed  well  eat 
her  eggs,  and  what  is  the  remedy  there- 
for?" 

Egg  eating  is  a  habit  that  is  acquired. 
All  hens  do  not  eat  their  eggs,  as  is  well 
known.  Hens  seldom  begin  to  eat  eggs 
unless  an  egg  is  broken,  and  they  learn  by 
having  the  contents  before  them,  though 
when  a  hen  begins  she  will  often  teach 
those  who  may  witness  her  actions.  We 
gave  a  nest  in  our  September,  1891,  issue, 
which  is  contrived  to  prevent  the  vice.  A 
nest  in  which  the  hen  must  enter  from  the 
end,  so  that  she  cannot  stand  up  in  it,  and 
which  is  raised  ten  inches  from  the  floor 
of  the  poultry  house,  will  make  egg  eating 
difficult. 
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Iii  This  "Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


Nearly  all  Pullets. — I  commenced  to  keep 
a  few  hens  two  years  ago,  and  raised  thirty- 
three  chickens,  of  which  twenty-two  were 
pullets.  Last  year  I  raised  ninety-four 
chickens,  of  which  sixty-two  were  pullets. 
—  W.  F.  Glenn,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Incubator  Hatches.— I  have  used  both 
hens  and  incubators,  and  it  is  a  "big 
thing"  to  be  able  to  get  out  a  hundred 
chicks  at  one  clip,  instead  of  fooling  with 
twenty  hens.  My  hatching  is  finished,  all 
my  chicks  are  of  the  same  age,  and  are 
now  (May)  five  weeks  old,  thus  giving  them 
an  early  start. — E.  Gregg,  Peoria,  III. 

Less  Trouble  than  a  Hen.— I  built  an  in- 
cubator after  your  plans  in  the  July,  1887, 
issue,  capacity  240  eggs,  in  which  I  placed 
243  eggs.  After  seven  days  I  tested  them, 
and  found  only  twenty-six  infertile  eggs. 
All  the  rest  have  almost  perfectly  devel- 
oped chicks  in  them.  It  is  no  more  trouble 
than  one  fussy  ben. — K.  Schmidt,  Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

Plastering  the  Poultry  Houses. — Next 
fall  1  will  put  up  a  building  i6x  n  feet, 
six  feet  on  side  walls,  to  accommodate  300 
white  Leghorns.  I  will  plaster  it  inside, and 
thus  check  Mr.  Louse.  The  material  for 
the  building  will  cost  me  about  $150,  as  I 
am  a  mason  and  somewhat  of  a  carpenter, 
and  will  do  the  work  myself.  —  C.  M. 
Jaqutsh,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Selling  Capons. — I  raised  forty-two  ca- 
pons and  sold  fourteen  slips  in  March, 
seven  pounds  each,  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 
I  sold  twenty-eight  nice  capons,  seven 
pounds  each,  at  fouiteen  cents  per  pound. 
It  was  my  first  venture.  We  get  no  such 
prices  for  eggs  or  poultry  as  your  eastern 
correspondents  quote,  so  we  cannot  show 
such  large  profits. — E.  J.  J.Curtis,  Grant, 
Int. 

A  Month's  Record. — Noticing  accounts  of 
the  number  of  eggs  laved  in  one  month  I 
thought  I  would  add  my  mite.  I  have  four 
White  Leghorn  hens,  of  whose  eggs  I  keep 
a  strict  account.  In  January  they  layed 
seventy-four  eggs,  in  February  101,  in 
March  119,  and  so  far  (in  April),  they  have 
laid  eighty-four.  Is  it  easily  beaten? — 
Mrs.  S.  Bennett,  University,  Cal. 

A  School  Boy's  Flock. — I  am  a  boy, going 
to  school,  but  believe  I  can  make  money 
on  poultry  outside  of  school  hours.  I  have 
thirty-two  hens,  eleven  of  them  being  pure 
bred  Brown  Leghorns.  I  get  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  eggs  each  day,  and  have 
twenty-seven  little  chicks  out,  with  three 
hens  sitting.  I  think  I  have  no  cause  to 
complain. — F.   Bird,  Woodstock,  III. 

One  Dollar  Profit  on  Each.— I  have  been 
keeping  130  hens  and  ten  roosters,  the  past 
year,  and  have  cleared  over  a  dollar  on 
each.  I  am  trying  the  same  number  this 
year,  and  also  three  common  hen  turkeys 
and  a  Bronze  gobbler.  I  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion for  your  March  issue  on  turkeys.  —  IV. 
A.  Staly,  Pcakc's  Turnout,  Va. 

Capons. — I  noticed  some  time  ago  that 
you  desired  the  addresses  of  parties  who 
raise  capons.  I  will  say  that  I  raise  them, 
and  have  gotten  several  of  my  neighbors 
started,  so  that  I  think  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  capons  raised  this  season.  I 
use  the  hot  water  incubator,  made  from 
plans  sent  me  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  on  my 
first  hatch  I  got  over  ninety-four  per  cent, 
of  chicks. —  T.  E.  Johnston,  Boggstown, 
Ind. 

The  Best  Lice  Remedy.— It  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  use  Persian  insect  powder,  so  I 
sent  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  for  some  of  his  "Sure  Shot,"  and  it 
knocks  them  out  instantly.  It  is  cheap, 
and  does  the  work.  I  also  have  great  suc- 
cess in  raising  young  chicks  by  using  his 
"Chick  Feed.'  I  send  this  voluntarily,  in 
order  to  let  others  know  of  his  reliability. 
— E.  J.  Laroux,  Brooklyn,  N.  J. 

Hatching  with  Hens.— I  set  a  hen,  on 
April  nth,  with  fourteen  eggs,  and  on  the 
31st,  she  had  nine  nice  chicks,  so  I  took 
the  rest  of  the  eggs,  and  put  them  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  I  noticed  that  there 
were  three  chicks  left,  and  two  bad  eggs, 
and  then  put  them  under  another  hen,  but 
she  hatched  only  one,  two  dying  in  the 
shells.  One  day  I  found  an  egg  with  a 
chick  in  it,  but  the  egg  was  cold,  though 
the  chick  had  the  shell  picked  and  broken 
as  large  as  a  dime.  I  put  it  under  a  hen 
and  it  came  out  all  right,  being  now  as 
healthy  as  any  other. — Edw.  Casper,  Belle 
Chester,  Minn. 


Cross-Bred  Fowls.— In  the  April  issue  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  is  an  article  on 
"cross-bred  pullets,"  by  B.  II.,  of  Chit- 
tcnango,  N.  Y.  If  B.  H.  would  kindly 
inform  us  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  whether  he  crosses  the  Leghorn 
male  and  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  or  vice 
versa,  he  will  greatly  oblige.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  new  appearance  of  your 
paper. — J.  G.  Y.  Ilurkholder,  Hamilton, 
Out. ,  Canada. 

Will  Increase  Operations.— Although  I 
am  only  twelve  years  of  age  I  have  had 
chickens  of  my  own  for  five  years,  and 
have  been  going  into  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale  for  the  past  two  years.  I  have 
the  White  Wonder  breed,  and  consider 
them  first-class,  both  for  laying  and  for 
weight.  My  father  and  I  are  now  hatch- 
ing and  raising  chicks  in  an  incubator  and 
brooder,  and  we  will  extend  operations. 
Yours  is  the  paper. —  W.  B.  Fochs,  Lewis- 
town,  Pc, 

Heavy  Hatching.— I  hatched  160  chicks 

out  of  180  eggs  (equal  to  sixteen  out  of 
every  eighteen  eggs)  in  one  incubator,  but 
I  had  200 eggs  in  another  incubator,  and 
got  100  chicks,  though  fifty  more  of  them 
pipped  the  shells  half  around,  but  the  mem- 
branes were  so  tough  you  could  hardly 
break  them.  I  think  I  had  too  much  mois- 
ture, as  the  glass  was  very  wet.  I  have 
hatched  190  chicks  from  200  eggs,  with  just 
a  little  less  moisture. — D.  R,  Brown, 
Petted,  Texas. 

Plymouth  Rocks.— What  a  world  this 
would  be  if  we  stood  still  and  did  not  im- 
prove any.  What  a  grand  number  your 
April  was.  We  are  in  the  business  to  stay 
as  long  as  it  profits  us.  We  love  the  com- 
pany of  the  fowls,  and  would  rather  starve 
ourselves  than  to  allow  our  pets  to  go 
hungry.  We  think  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  is  the  fowl  for  the  farmer.  Why  not 
stick  to  the  old  reliable  breeds  that  have 
been  tried  and  found  true. — E.  E.  Edwards, 
Redding,  Iowa. 

Black  Brahmas.— Now  for  somethirg 
mysterious.  My  Light  Brahmas  have  been 
kept  strictly  to  themselves.  In  fact,  I  have 
no  other  variety  on  my  premises,  nor  do  I 
allow  my  chickens  outside  of  my  enclosure, 
hence  I  am  positive  that  they  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  any  other  fowls, 
yet  I  have  recently  hatched  out  three  al- 
most black  chicks,  with  white  face  and 
feathered  legs.  How  can  you  account  for 
this?  [There  is  no  way  to  account  for  it 
other  than  in  supposing  that  some  "black  " 
blood  is  in  the  ancestors  of  your  stock,  be- 
fore procured  by  you. — Ed.] 

Bleeding  in  the  Mouth.— I  wish  to  know 

the  method  of  killing  fowls  by  bleeding  (or 
sticking)  them  in  the  mouth.  I  think  that 
an  illustration  of  the  head,  with  position  of 
the  knife,  would  help  myself  and  others. 
I  tried  to  kill  one  that  way,  and  made  a 
miss  of  it.  No  one  in  this  section  knows 
how  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  experi- 
ment, and  thus  cause  suffering  to  the 
birds. — Charles  Fogerly,  Mi/ford,  Mass. 
[Even  an  illustration  would  not  assist 
greatly,  though  if  we  can  manage  to  accede 
to  the  request  we  will  do  so. — El).] 

Lime  Destroys  Lice. — For  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  I  will  give  you  my  simple 
remedy  for  lice  on  poultry,  and  in  poultry 
houses.  For  two  years  I  have  not  been 
bothered  with  lice.  I  have  two  small 
houses  for  the  hens,  each  8x8  feet.  I  clean 
them  out  every  week,  and  closing  up  every 
window,  I  take  one  or  two  small  fire- 
shovels  full  of  limedust,  open  the  door, and 
drive  the  lime  against  the  roof,  and  close 
the  door.  By  this  process  the  limedust 
will  settle  in  every  crack,  and  in  every 
place  in  the  hen  house,  also  on  the  sides 
and  floor.  I  think  lime  will  kill  and  pre- 
vent lice,  and  is  beneficial  to  poultry  in 
other  respects,  as  it  will  also  destroy  the 
germs  of  roup.  I  get  my  lime  direct  from 
the  limekiln.  If  houses  are  larger  than 
mine,  more  lime  should  be  used. — John 
Ilonecker,  Cleveland,  0. 

Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells.— If  the 

readers  will  but  consider  that  when  they 
put  several  hundred  eggs  in  an  incubator 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  by  many  hens, — no 
two  hens  being  alike — and  that  some  of 
them  will  produce  strong  chicks  and  others 
not,  they  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  failure 
of  some  eggs.  In  fact,  it  is  a  rarity, 
when  several  hundred  eggs  are  used,  to 
avoid  loss  by  some  of  the  chicks  dying  in 
the  shells.  Let  any  reader  set  twenty  hens, 
giving  each  hen  twelve  eggs,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  while  some  of  the  hens  (only  a 
few)  may  hatch  every  egg,  others  will 
hatch  but  only  two  or  three  chicks.  If  one 
gets  eight  chicks  from  every  hen,  he  will 
have  only  160  chicks  from  260,  yet  eight 
out  of  thirteen  is  good  work.  Consider 
this  before  "growling "  at  the  incubator. — 
P.  French,  Baltimore,  Aid, 


Feathers  for  Brooding. -With  my  "  chi<  ken 
fever"  I  went  to  inventing,  and  evolved 
the  following  :  To  the  cloth  that  is  used 
as  the  "  mother"  in  the  brooder  glue  a  lot 
of  soft  feathers,  for  the  chicks  to  hover 
under.  I  have  tried  it,  and  it  is  a  great 
scheme.  I  give  this  for  the  benefit  of  th<  sc 
interested. — Dr.  A.  F,  Bronney,  Defiance, 
Iowa. 

The  Hens  Played  Havoc— Out  of  twenty- 
seven  chicks  hatched  by  three  hens,  eight 
have  been  trampled  to  death,  one  of  the 
hens  pecked  four  killing  them,  and  one 
hen  weaned  a  brood  of  seven  before  it  should 
have  been  done,  causing  three  to  die  on  a 
cold  night,  making  fifteen  that  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  hens.  If  such  loss  happened 
in  a  brooder  it  would  be  considered  horri- 
ble, but  anything  is  all  right  for  the  hen  to 
do. — E.  P.  A'ates,  Columbus,  0. 

Feeding  of  Chicks. — I  am  feeding  young 
chicks  on  cornmeal,  oatmeal  and  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  milk,  four  times  a 
day,  for  seven  days,  including  chopped 
lettuce  or  cabbage  once  a  day.  After  the 
seventh  day  I  feed  two-thirds  cornmeal  and 
one-third  wheat  bran,  and  also  half  a 
quart  of  oil  meal,  with  warm  milk,  every 
morning,  including  vegetables  once  a  day, 
all  the  above  being  cooked.  At  ten  o'clock 
I  give  a  feed  of  wheat,  at  one  o'clock 
ground  oats,  and  before  going  to  bed  I 
give  a  feed  of  No  3  corn.  Charcoal  and 
ground  shells  are  kept  before  them.  Once 
a  week  I  bake  three  quarts  of  cornmeal, 
two  of  wheat  middlings,  one  of  oatmeal, 
two  pounds  of  chopped  meat,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  baWng  soda,  giving  all  they 
will  eat.  I  keep  their  dishes  and  troughs 
clean. — //.  Mintzet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Poultry  House  Floors.— Why  don't  we 
hear  more  about  poultry  house  floors.  As 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  that  subject 
I  would  like  to  open  a  discussion,  and 
learn  what  kind  of  floors  the  poultry 
breeders  of  this  country  have,  and  which 
they  find  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
This  does  not  pertain  to  brooder  houses, 
but  to  the  floors  of  houses  for  laying  and 
breeding  stock.  I  have  heard  the  cement 
floor  condemned  as  being  too  hard  and 
cold,  the  board  floor  because  it 
made  a  harbor  for  rats,  and  was 
liable  to  be  wet,  and  dirt  floors  because 
they  were  hard  to  keep  clean  and  dry.  I 
rather  believe  in  dirt  floors,  and  have 
always  had  one,  but  have  not  been  situa- 
ted "where  I  could  have  access  to  a  sand 
pit.  Let  us  hear  what  the  people  have  to 
say  on  the  subject. —  W.  S.  Candee,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Eggs  a  Soecialty. — Your  paper  contains 
a  great  deal  for  those  desiring  information 
on  poultry.  I  am  a  farmer  up  here  in 
Vermont,  where  we  have  plenty  of  room, 
as  my  farm  contains  220  acres.  I  keep 
100  hens,  and  make  a  specialty  of  eggs.  I 
do  not  go  in  for  fancy  stock,  but  for  the 
breeds  that  will  produce  the  most  eggs. 
My  fowls  are  a  cross  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  They  have  pro- 
duced since  January,  1892,  to  May  1st, 
4032  eggs,  (330  dozens),  and  they  have 
hatched  during  that  time,  fifty  chicks, 
using  the  hens  as  incubators.  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  reading  the  discus- 
sions in  your  paper  upon  different  subjects, 
especially  on  the  use  of  oyster  shells.  I  am 
greatly  in  favor  of  their  use,  and  keep  them 
within  reach  of  my  hens  the  year  round, 
and  have  never  yet  had  any  soft  shelled 
eggs.  I  do  not  go  in  for  all  the  nostrums 
recommended  by  poultry  papers,  however, 
but  have  warm  houses  in  winter,  and  give 
a  variety  of  food.  My  hens  have  a  wide 
range  in  summer,  and  have  to  work  for 
their  food.—./.  M.  Cheld,  Past  Mills,  Vt. 

A  Queer  Incident. — On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing of  this  week,  after  moving  a  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  and  chicks  to  their  coop,  I  took 
the  eggs  that  had  not  hatched  out,  and 
pitched  them  one  by  one  about  sixty  feet, 
on  to  an  old  meadow  adjoining  our  place. 
About  4  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  my  sister, 
while  walking  across  this  old  meadow,  on 
her  way  to  the  woods,  heard  a  peeping  in 
the  grass,  and  as  she  looked  down  she  saw 
a  young  chick  fluttering  around.  Know- 
ing that  it  came  out  of  one  of  the  eggs  I 
had  thrown  out  in  the  morning,  she  picked 
it  up,  examined  it,  and  found  it  lively  and 
all  right.  She  took  it  to  the  coop  and  put 
it  in  with  the  others,  and  the  next  morning 
it  was  "  on  deck,"  ready  for  its  first  meal, 
and  now  is  attending  to  business  as 
promptly  as  any  of  them.  Wednesday,  was 
a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  chick  had  laid 
in  the  grass  eight  hours  until  it  was  picked 
up,  evidently  brooded  as  well  by  the  sun's 
warmth  as  if  under  the  hen,  but  the  queer- 
est part  of  all  was  the  sudden  and  unusual 
manner  in  which  the  little  chick  was  ush- 
ered into  the  world. — L.  Smith,  Ridgewood, 
N.J. 


WHY  THE  CHICKS  DO  NOT  FATTEN. 

A  reader  at  Lansdalc,  Pa.,  who  uses  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  wishes  to  know 
why  his  chickens  do  not  fatten,  and  why 
they  become  sleepy  and  droop.  He  says: 

I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions  in 
regard  to  my  chicks.  First  they  did  well 
until  I  had  about  five  hundred  in  the 
building,  thirty  by  twelve  feet,  then  they 
commenced  to  fail.  They  did  nothing  but 
sleep.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Don't  say 
lice,  as  there  were  none,  which  I  have 
proven  by  putting  them  in  another  build- 
ing without  fire  in  it,  but  can  get  no  fat  on 
them,  yet  they  have  been  removed  for  one 
week,  and  increased  one-fourth  pound  in 
that  time,  yet  I  can  see  no  fat.  What  is 
the  trouble  f 

First,  if  the  chicks  were  sleepy  they  prob- 
ably had  lice,  and  instead  of  the  removal 
to  another  building  proving  no  lice  it 
proved  that  there  were  lice,  the  new  location 
being  free  of  lice.  We  may  be  mistaken, 
but  the  rapid  growth  made  after  removal, 
and  the  sleepy  chicks  before  removal,  in- 
dicatn  strongly  that  lice  may  have  been 
the  cause.  At  least  a  search  should  be 
made  for  ths  bloodsuckers  on  the  heads. 

As  to  fattening  a  young  chick  it  is  very 
difficult,  as  the  food  results  in  forcing 
groivth  rather  than  fat.  No  young  bi$d  or 
animal  is  easily  made  fat.  They  grow 
when  young,  and  fatten  after  maturity. 
A  very  fat  broiler  would  be  a  curiosity. 

HOW  LOMG  AFTER  A  CHANGE. 

When  the  male  has  been  removed  from 
a  flock  how  long  after  his  removal  are  eggs 
fertile.  This  question  comes  up  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  Riverside,  Cal., 
reader,  who  says: 

I  would  like  to  inquire  how  long  aftar  a 
cock  leaves  a  flock  of  hens,  will  his  in- 
fluence remain.  I  had  a  pen  of  Wyan- 
dottes,  with  a  Houdan  male,  and  also  a 
Wyandott  cock  with  them  until  January 
15th,  when  I  sold  the  Houdan.  I  never 
set  any  eggs  till  March  loth,  and  I  have 
got  two  chicks  which  I  am  sure  are  half- 
bred  Houdans  as  they  have  five  toes. 

In  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that 
nearly  a  month  elapsed  after  the  Houdan 
was  removed,  yet  two  of  the  chicks  from 
eggs  used  produced  half-bred  Houdans. 
The  duration  of  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  male  is  not  definitely  known,  though 
many  experiments  have  been  made  in 
that  direction.  Several  times,  when  we 
have  changed  males,  we  have  succeeded 
in  securing  chicks  sired  by  them  when 
they  had  been  but  five  days  with  the  hens, 
and  we  one  had  eggs  to  hatch  that  were 
layed  nearly  a  month  after  the  male  had 
been  removed.  Much  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries,  their 
stage  of  progress,  etc.,  as  no  certain  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  nearly  all  ex- 
periments showing  variations. 

PUTTING  EGGS  IN  INCUBATORS. 

A  subscriber  at  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  wishes 
to  have  chicks  come  out  every  week,  so  he 
asks  us  a  question  in  regard  to  putting  the 
eggs  from  time  to  time,  giving  his  rea- 
sons as  follows: 

We  made  an  incubator  from  your  plans, 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  eggs  ca- 
pacity, which  hatches  well,  but  we  wanted 
weekly  hatches,  in  order  to  use  our  own 
eggs  while  fresh,  so  we  have  been  sitting 
one  tray  each  week,  (three  trays  in  incu- 
bator), and  hatch  about  half  the  total  eggs 
put  in,  with  good  chicks.  Could  we  do 
better  by  dividing  the  drawer  space  into 
three ec_>arate  compartments,  opening  from 
side,  so  as  to  better  regulate  the  heat  by 
lowering  drawers,  as  eggs  develop  heat 
and  better  regulate  moisture,  etc? 

The  difficulty  in  adding  extra  eggs  every 
week  is  that  animal  heat  of  the  first  lot 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  second  lot. 
After  the  tenth  day  the  chicks  in  the  eggs 
may  of  themselves  create  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  the  temperature  at  103  degrees  for  a 
day,  without  any  heat  being  given  them, 
while  the  eggs  just  put  in  would  not  be  as 
warm.  For  instance,  if  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  placed  on  an  egg  that  has 
been  in  the  incubator  a  week  or  ten  days, 
records  103,  fresh  eggs  would  perhaps  be 
only  at  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees. 
We  have  never  known  of  success  being  met 
wiih  when  eggs  were  added  every  week. 
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CHICKEN  CH3LER.V 

The  dread  of  the  cholera  prevents  many 
persons  from  venturing  in  the  poultry- 
business,  as  a  few  days  only  are  required 
for  the  flock  to  be  decimated,  says  the 
Rural  Home.  It  is  a  disease  for  which, 
co  far,  no  certain  cure  is  known,  and  yet 
hundreds  of  remedies  have  been  suggested. 
Success  with  remedies  for  supposed  chol- 
era have  been,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
treatment  for  indigestion,  the  symptoms  of 
which  strongly  resemble  those  of  cholera. 
The  cholera  works  quickly,  but  indigestion 
(usually  due  to  the  system  of  manage- 
ment) may  cause  the  fowls  to  be  sick  for 
weeks. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  cholera  is  in- 
tense thirst.  The  fowl  has  a  nervous, 
anxious  expression,  great  fear  being  also 
exhibited.  It  will  drink  large  quantities  of 
water,  but  cares  nothing  for  food.  The 
medicine  should  therefore  be  given  in  the 
drinking  water.  Cholera  is  quick  in  its 
deadly  work,  the  birds  dying  in  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Indigestion  causes 
the  birds  to  be  ill  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
they  will  eat  some,  and  drink  only  moder- 
ately. The  droppings  in  both  cases  arc  a 
yellow  and  then  greenish  yellow.  Tur- 
keys are  as  subject  to  both  diseases  as 
chickens,  and  it  seems  more  difficult  to 
cure  them,  as  chickens  may  at  times  eat, 
and  in  that  manner  partake  of  medicine, 
but  a  turkey  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  any- 
thing. 

There  are  two  causes  for  cholera.  One 
is  the  filth,  and  exposure  to  filth,  so  preva- 
lent in  some  yards.  There  are  those  who 
take  great  pains  to  clena  the  houses,  but 
never  touch  the  y^rds.  The  well  known 
Douglass  mixture,  which  is  made  by  dis- 
solving a  pound  of  copperas  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  one 
gill  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  the 
best  disinfectant  that  can  be  used,  and  it 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  over  the  yard, 
the  yard  spaded  and  then  a  thorough 
sprinkling  given  again.  In  this  manner 
the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  destroyed, 
which,  if  not  done,  will  cause  the  cholera 
to  appear  every  year.  All  bodies  of  fowls 
should  be  burned,  or  buried  three  feet  deep 
well  saturating  the  bodies  and  earth 
around  them,  with  the  Douglass  mixture. 
The  poultry  house,  also,  should  be  well 
saturated,  and  when  dry,  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  dusted  into  every  crack  and 
crevice.  When  the  disease  has  a-ppeared 
every  foot  of  ground  over  which  the  birds 
(sick  or  well)  have  traveled,  is  contami- 
nated, and  though  the  work  of  disinfecting 
the  premises  may  be  quite  a  task,  yet  it 
must  be  done  to  insure  safety  from  an  out- 
break at  some  other  time. 

To  avoid  the  cholera  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  bring  into  your  flock  a  bird  from  else- 
where. No  matter  how  well  and  healthy 
the  flock  may  be  from  which  you  procure 
your  extra  bird,  the  germs  of  the  disease 
can  be  brought  with  it,  and  only  a  few 
conditions  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the 
disease.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  sick  at 
once  remove  it  from  the  others.  Unless 
very  valuable  the  first  one  or  two  cases 
may  be  disposed  of  by  destroying  the  birds, 
but  if  the  disease  is  epidemic  heroic  meas- 
ures must  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  wish 
is  not  to  kill  the  birds. 

To  treat  for  the  cholera  the  handling  of 
each  bird  in  a  large  flock  is  more  than 
many  wish  to  undertake.  The  best  and 
easiest  mode  of  giving  medicine  is,  as 
stated,  in  the  drinking  water.  Carbolic 
acid  is  a  poison,  and  unsafe,  but  in  a  case 
of"  cholera  one  poison  must  be  met  with 
another.  You  must  poison  the  germ.  To 
do  this  add  a  teaspoon  of  pure  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  to  one  and  a  half  quarts  of 
water  and  give  no  other  water  to  drink. 
If  any  food  is  given  let  it  be  mixed  with 
thecarbolized  water.  The  fowls  will  drink 
the  water,  and  it  may  cure  them,  or  per- 
haps kill  some  of  them  but  the  disease 
will  be  death  without  a  desperate  remedy, 
at  all  events,  and  it  is  well  enough  to  go 
ahead.  Those  that  survive  will  be  very 
weak.  As  soon  as  a  change  for  the  better 
occurs  reduce  the  carbolic  acid,  adding 
one  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
as  soon  as  the  appetite  returns  cease  the 
use  of  the  acid,  and  add  a  mixture  of  a 
tablcspoonful  of  extract  of  ginger  and 
spirits  of  camphor,  using  one  gallon  of 
drinking  water.  To  the  water  also  add  a 
tablespoon  of  citrate  of  iron,  which  is  a 
powder. 

The  food  for  a  few  days  should  be 
cooked.  Rice,  stale  bread,  fresh  boiled 
potatoes,  fresh  scalded  milk,  or  a  little 
cooked  meat  may  be  given.  After  they 
appear  well  no  further  difficulty  need  be 
feared,  provided  the  premises  have  been 
thoroughly  disinfected  as  suggested.  Fowls 
that  are  lousy  will  not  be  able  to  endure  an 
attack  of  cholera,  and  very  fat  fowls  sel- 
dom recover,  no  matter  how  treated.  Only 
birds  in  prime  condition,  not  inbred  or 
lacking  in  vigor,  will  be  able  to  go  through 
a  siepe  ol  cbolerj.  ______  *wv~  1 


As  a  preventive  of  cholera  the  birds 
should  be  fed  regularly.  In  the  summer 
•avoid  too  much  grain.  Withholding  green 
food  for  a  time  and  then  giving  an  excess 
of  it  at  a  meal  will  sometimes  induce  it  to 
appear.  It  may  be  brought  in  the  flock 
by  dogs,  birds,  insects  and  many  other 
ways,  but  cleanliness  will  do  much  to  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading  in  the  flock.  There 
is  no  breed  of  fowls  exempt  from  it.  The 
cholera-proof  fowl  is  not  discovered  as  yet. 
The  best  proof  against  the  disease  is  to 
avoid  over  feeding,  avoid  filth,  and  avoid 
lice. 

Cholera  does  not  appear  in  some  sec- 
tions. In  southern  New  Jersey  where  the 
soil  is  very  sandy,  and  the  heavy  rains 
wash  all  the  impurities  down  from  the 
surface,  cholera  and  gapes  are  unknown 
diseases,  which  is  conclusive  proof  that 
the  filth  on  the  surface  of  the  yards  is  a 
prime  factor  in  promoting  cholera.  The 
one  who  invents  a  sure  cure  for  cholera 
has  a  fortune  in  his  grasp,  but  it  must  be 
something  better  than  the  thousand  and 
one  so  called  sure  cures  that  have  been 
sold  from  time  to  time,  but  which  have 
been  unserviceable.  The  sure  cure  cholera 
cure  must  meet  some  desperate  cases,  and 
must  be  placed  on  the  market  a  long  time 
before  full  confidence  can  be  expected  by 
purchasers. 


THE  COST  OF  BIRDS  OR  EGGS. 

You  desire  to  purchase  a  cock  or  a  sitting 
of  eggs.  Let  us  now  have  a  talk  together, 
and  estimate  what  should  be  paid  for  them. 
We  will  base  our  estimate  on  %  10  for  a 
cock,  and  $5  for  a  sitting  of  eggs,  which, 
of  course,  is  much  above  the  usual  price 
asked.  But  we  will  suppose  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  $10  for  a  cock.  You  have  a 
flock  of  a  dozen  hens,  common  stock,  and 
you  wish  to  get  a  better  class  of  laying 
hens  next  year,  and  so  sell  off  your  young 
males  for  market.  You  hatch  200  chickens 
and  sell  100  cockerels.  If  the  price  for  them 
is  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  crossbreeds 
weigh  two  pounds  more  than  they  would 
if  bred  from  a  common  scrub  cock,  you  not 
only  get  your  original  $10  back,  but  make 
$10  extra.  Besides  you  will  still  have  the  pure 
bred  cock  to  sell,  and  also  100  extra  pul- 
lets for  next  year's  laying.  These  pullets 
will  not  only  be  more  valuable,  by  virtue  of 
their  good  breeding,  but  if  they  lay  only 
one  dozen  eggs  each,  during  the  whole  year, 
in  excess  of  the  usual  average  of  the  com- 
mon hens,  they  will  pay  double  the  cost  of 
the  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
their  sire. 

A  sitting  of  eggs,  however,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  from  %\  50  to  $3.  It  is  best  not  to 
quibble  over  the  price,  but  always  endeav- 
or to  get  good  stock.  If  only  three  chicks 
are  secured,  it  will  pay  to  spend  the  money 
for  the  eggs.  No  one  should  expect  to  se- 
cure over  seven  chicks  from  a  sitting  of 
thirteen  eggs,  though  sometimes  the  pur- 
chaser will  get  more,  and  sometimes  a  less, 
number  of  chicks.  No  breeder  can  tell 
how  the  eggs  will  hatch.  He  can  guaran- 
tee the  eggs  from  pure-bred,  vigorous 
stock,  but  neither  he,  nor  any  living  hu- 
man bc'ng,  can  go  any  further.  But  pure 
stock  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

TAR  AS  A  CURE. 

Common  pine  tar,  if  burnt  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  in  the  poultry-house, 
at  night  after  the  hens  have  gone  on  the 
roost,  allowing  the  dense,  black  fumes  to 
fill  the  house,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
hoarse  breathing,  and  other  forms  of 
catarrh  and  colds.  A  spoonful  of  liquid 
tar,  mixed  with  coal  oil,  and  made  into 
pills  with  bread,  is  excellent  also.  If  a 
small  quantity  be  kept  in  the  drinking 
water,  it  will  prove  beneficial.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  use  it  is  to  take  one  part 
liquid  tar,  one  part  kerosene,  and  one  part 
assafcetida,  and  mix  the  ingredients  to- 
gether ;  warm  in  a  small  glue  pot,  using 
care  against  fire.  When  well  mixed,  add 
a  few  pinches  of  red  pepper,  and  give  the 
tick  fowl  half  a  teaspoonful.  This,  with 
the  burning  of  the  tar  and  turpentine  every 
evening,  will  prove  an  excellent  remedy. 


LIME  IN  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  best  substances  that 
can  be  used  for  dusting  in  the  poultry- 
house  as  a  preventive  of  lice.  It  should  be 
as  fine  as  possible  and  if  unslaked  so 
much  the  better.  Dust  it  early  in  the 
morning,  and  on  a  damp  day,  driving  out 
the  fowls  before  beginning.  The  principal 
objection  to  lime  is  that  it  injures  the  drop- 
pings ;  and  this  is  something  which  of 
course  should  be  avoided,  as  the  drop- 
pings are  valuable;  but  if  the  droppings 
are  carefully  removed  before  dusting  with 
the  lime  no  injury  will  be  done  except  to 
the  droppings  that  may  be  deposited  the 
next  night,  which  may  be  cleaned  off, 
leaving  the  platform  clear  until  the  next 
application  of  lime. 


A  FEW  REPEATED  REMEDIES- 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  have  remedies  convenient  for  reference 
we  mention  the  following: 

For  cholera  no  certain  remedy  is  known, 
but  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  to  one  quart  of  water,  mixing 
all  their  food  with  such  water  and  giving 
them  nothing  else  to  drink.  Symplons  of 
cholera  are  great  thirst,  nervous,  anxious 
expression,  greenish  droppings,  pale  or 
black  comb,  and  prostration,  death  occur- 
ring in  from  six  to  seventy-two  hours. 

For  roup,  inject  two  drops  in  each  nos- 
tril, and  pour  down  the  throat,  twice  a 
day,  of  the  following  mixture  :  Bromo- 
chloralum  one  dram,  crude  petroleum  one 
dram,  kerosene  oil  one  dram,  carbolic 
acid  twenty  drops.  Shake  well  before 
using.  Roup  is  known  by  discharges  from 
the  nostrils,  foul  odor  of  the  breath,  and 
sometimes  swelled  heads  and  eyes. 

Egg-bound,  soft  eggs,  dizziness,  apo- 
plexy and  such  are  due  to  hens  being  too 
fat. 

Lice  may  be  driven  off  by  the  free  use  of 
kerosene.  Add  one  quart  to  a  gallon  of 
soapsuds  and  sprinkle  over  every  part  of 
the  poultry-house.  For  large  lice  grease 
the  heads  and  necks,  and  dust  insect  pow- 
der in  the  feathers.     Repeat  twice  a  week. 

Gapes  in  chicks  should  be  treated  by 
giving  chicks  a  bread  crumb  saturated 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  by  feeding  a 
spoonful  of  turpentine  in  a  quart  of  meal, 
mixing  it  as  dough. 


A  BERKSHIRE  HEN  FARM. 

Col.  Walter  Cutting,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
has  a  very  fine  farm  and  keeps  hens  on 
rather  a  larger  scale  than  the  average  tiller 
of  the  soil.  He  has  seven  henhouses  one 
of  which  is  400  feet  long.  It  is  divided  by 
wire  and  wooden  partitions  into  forty  pens 
each  having  an  outdoor  run  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  The  interior  is  finished 
with  lath  and  plaster,  the  front  looking 
toward  the  south  being  of  glass.  A  pas- 
sageway extends  the  whole  length  from 
which  there  are  doors  admitting  to  each 
pen.  A  truck  runs  along  the  passage  for 
the  conveyance  of  food,  eggs,  etc.,  and 
each  pen  can  be  cleaned,  the  eggs  removed 
and  the  fowls  fed  without  entering.  There 
is  a  hospital  connected  with  the  building 
with  rooms  for  incubators,  food  and  cook- 
ing all  arranged  with  much  ingenuity  and 
an  eye  to  the  saving  of  labor.  The  fowls 
selected  are  such  as  are  egg-producers  and 
those  that  will  make  the  best  broilers.  Ex- 
clusive of  chickens  there  are  about  1,500 
hens  and  cocks  in  the  establishment.  All 
the  various  breeds  are  kept  separate,  each 
pen  having  its  proper  complement,  and 
they  are  turning  out  e?gs  by  the  hundred 
dozen.  The  henhouses  and  their  occu- 
pants are  among  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  the  farm  and  attract  many  visi- 
tors.— N.  E.  Farmer. 


INVIGORATORS  AND  EGG  FOODS. 

The  majority  of  egg-foods  are  composed 
of  those  elements  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  an  egg,  and  their  success  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  they  supply  ma- 
terial which  is  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  keep  poultry.  For  instance,  ground 
bone,  ground  meat,  salt  and  charcoal,  are 
ingredients — the  first,  to  supply  the  phos- 
phates ;  the  second,  the  albumen  ;  the 
third,  that  which  is  often  not  supplied  and 
the  fourth,  as  a  corrective.  Hence,  two 
pounds  of  ground  bones,  two  pounds  of 
ground  meat,  half  a  pound  of  salt,  a 
pound  of  charcoal,  a  pound  of  fenugreek, 
(used  as  a  tonic,  and  assistant  to  diges- 
tion) with  an  ounce  each  of  sulphur, 
bread-soda  and  ginger,  makes  a  very  good 
egg-food,  which  may  be  given  to  six  fo.vls 
daily,  using  a  tablc-cpoonful.  We  have 
given  other  egg-foods,  but  mention  the 
above  as  very  cheap. 


USING  GREASE  ON  FOWLS. 

Mnch  difficulty  would  be  saved  if  a  few 
drops  of  lard  (not  kerosene)  were  applied 
to  the  heads  and  legs  of  the  hens  once  a 
month .  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  trouble- 
some job  but  it  would  prevent  scabby  legs 
and  prevent  the  large  gray  body  lice  from 
breeding  on  the  hens.  No  fowls  are  par- 
tial to  grease.  They  do  not  like  to  have 
it  applied  on  their  bodies  in  any  shape, 
nor  should  it  be  placed  anywhere  on  their 
bodies  except  heads,  necks,  legs  and  vents, 
but  still  grease  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
two  difficulties  mentioned.  A  mixture  of 
a  teacupful  of  lard,  to  which  a  table- 
spoonful  of  crude  petroleum  and  twenty 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added  is  ex- 
cellent to  have  on  hand  for  the  purpose. 


""PuiLOSorHY  of  Judging"  mav  be  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  1HJ5  Poultry  KEEPER  one  year.ror 


CANARY  BIRDS. 

Mrs.  C.  B.Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
Household  Monthly,  says  the  subject  of 
canaries  would  fill  a  volume.  1st.  Care. 
Keep  your  cage  as  clean  as  possible  ;  do 
not  wash  your  roost,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause 
cold,  but  scrape  with  a  dull  knife.  Use- 
gravel  lake  sand  for  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  if  to  be  obtained.  Do  not  expose  to 
strong  draught  or  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature. Allow  a  bath  once  a  day  ;  in 
the  winter  this  should  be  tepid. 

2nd.  Food.  Cuttle  fish  bone  should 
always  be  in  the  cage.  Canary  and  hemp 
(in  3-4  c  and  1-4  h)  bread,  cold  potato, 
sour  apple,  a  red  pepper,  radish  lops, 
mustard,  pepper  grass,  plantain,  carrot 
tops,  beets,  celery,  cabbage  ;  do  not  allow 
too  much  lettuce,  as  it  contains  opium,  salt 
pork  is  very  good  for  singers. 

3rd.  Breeding.  You  should  select  strong, 
healthy  birds.  Your  male  should  be  the 
older,  and  should  not  be  mated  before  he 
is  two  or  three  years  old.  The  female 
should  be  from  one  to  two  years  younger, 
and  can  be  mated  the  first  year,  but  your 
birds  will  not  be  as  strong.  You  may  now 
place  rape  seed  and  half  of  a  hard  boiled 
egg  in  shell  in  your  cage.  Don't  omit  the 
bath.  When  about  time  to  hatch,  place 
maw  seed,  bread  and  milk  and  egg  and 
cracker,  (yoke  rolled  dry  with  the  cracker); 
this  will  also  be  the  food  of  the  young  birds 
for  some  time  after  they  leave  the  nest.  Do 
not  leave  the  bathing  dish  in  the  cage  after 
hatching,  or  in  fact  at  any  time.  It  is  well 
to  change  the  nest  after  the  birds  are 
several  daj's  old.  Always  sprinkle  insect 
powder  between  the  batting.  Do  not 
handle  eggs  more  than  to  change  the  nest 
the  last  brood  were  in.  This  should  be 
done  when  there  is  but  one  egg. 


OVERCROWDING  THE  HENS. 

The  greatest  of  all  temptations  to  resist, 
is  that  of  overcrowding.  The  maji  rity  of 
poultrymen,  in  order  to  save  expense  of 
buildings  and  yards,  usually  put  too  many 
hens  together  in  one  flock.  It  is  false 
economy,  for  what  is  gained  in  space  is 
lost  in  product.  The  smaller  the  number 
of  hens  together,  the  larger  the  number  of 
eggs  obtained,  proportionately,  although 
we  do  not  advise  having  th2  flocks  smaller 
than  ten  hens  and  a  cock.  The  size  of  the 
flock  should  depend  upon  what  may  be  the 
object  of  the  breeder.  If  eggs  only  arc  de- 
sired, as  many  as  thirty  hens  may  be  kept 
together  in  a  building  10x20,  and  they  will 
lay  well  if  rightly  managed,  while  no  cocks 
at  all  will  be  necessary.  The  eggs  from 
hens  not  in  company  with  cocks,  will  keep 
twice  as  long  as  will  those  that  are  fertile. 
If  the  eggs  are  intended  for  hatching  pur- 
poses, ten  or  twelve  hens,  and  a  cock,  may 
be  kept  in  a  building  10x10  feet.  If  a  larger 
number  of  hens  are  .used,  they  will  require 
more  than  one  cock,  and  such  mode  will 
occasion  strife  and  combats. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  evil  of 
overcrowding,  which  is  that,  in  all  flocks, 
there  are  "  boss  "  hens,  and  they  compel 
the  more  timid  ones  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  to  the  rear,  the  consequence  being 
that  when  feed  is  given,  some  of  the  hens 
will  secure  more  than  their  share,  while 
others  will  not  cierive  enough.  Disease 
often  results  from  overcrowding,  also,  and 
in  summer  the  animal  heat  renders  Ihe 
poultry-house  uncomfortable,  while  lice 
will  certainly  appear,  unless  the  sanitary 
regulations,  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  are 
strictly  observed. 


WHITEWASHING  MADE  EASY. 

In  whitewashing  the  poultry-house  use  a 
force  pump.  There  are  forcing  contriv- 
ances by  which  the  contents  of  a  bucket  can 
be  forced  from  a  nozzle.  Makcihin  white- 
wash, and  then  force  it  against  the  walls, 
roof,  on  the  floor  and  over  every  part  of  the 
poultry-house.  By  so  doing  the  work  can 
be  performed  in  a  few  minutes,  while  by 
the  "Id  method  of  using  a  whitewash  brush 
it  sometimes  takes  a  w^oleday.  Anything 
can  be  pumped  over  the  house.  A  solution 
of  copperas,  carbolic  acid,  or  soapsuds  can 
be  used  as  well  as  whitewash.  A  great 
saving  of  labor  will  be  effected  while  the 
work  can  be  done  much  better  than  in  any 
other  manner. 


A  GOOD  PLAN. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  voted  a 
sum  of  £50,  to  which  the  Congested  Dis- 
trict Bordhas  added  £100,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purch?sing  cockerels  of  improved 
breeds  for  distribution  among  small  farmers 
in  Ireland,  the  object  being  to  improve  "ne 
poultry  in  the  country.  These  cockerels 
will  be  selected  at  the  winter  show  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  Whether  the  class 
of  birds  usually  found  at  fancy  shows  is  the 
sort  to  improve  the  general  stock  of  the 
country  remains  to  be  se;n, 
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WATCHING  FOR  LICE. 

Lice  will  kill  fowls,  and  if  not,  they  will 
prevent  laying.  If  you  wish  to  know  how 
lice  serve  the  hens,  and  annoy  them,  read 
the  following  inquiry  from  a  subscriber  at 
Rolfe,  Indiana.    He  writes: 

Last  summer  we  lost  all  our  old  chick- 
ens, and  they  kept  dying  until  cold 
weather  b;gan.  We  sold  them  all  and 
built  a  new  house,  and  bought  some  full- 
blood  fowls.  They  laid  eggs  every  day, 
but  all  at  once  they  stopped,  began  stag- 
gering around,  and  became  weak  in  the 
legs.  We  examined  one  and  found  lice  all 
over  he.-,  but  most  of  them  around  her 
head  an  1  neck.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
color,  with  a  dark  stripe  on  the  back,  and 
of  all  sizes.    Please  tell  me  what  to  do. 

We  recently  published  two  or  three 
page;  on  lice,  with  cuts,  and  if  the  corre- 
spondent did  not  save  the  paper  he  misled 
a  good  thing.  We  will  say,  however,  that 
whe.i  the  birds  are  lousy  they  begin  to 
droop,  an  1  sometimes  refuse  food.  Espec- 
iaily  is  such  the  case  with  chicks.  When 
th-:  bird  does  not  appear  to  be  well,  and 
trie.;  to  dust  its-lf  frequently,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  lice.  Such  lice  are  generally  the 
large  kind,  and  may  be  found  on  the  head 
an  1  n;;k.  At  night  carefully  observe 
them  0:1  the  roost  ;  and,  if  they  appear 
resile;.;  or  uneasy.it  will  be  because  the 
rei  lies  from  under  the  roosts  are  crawl- 
in  ;  up  and  beginning  their  night's  work. 
Lice  may  be  found  in  the  cracks,  under  the 
roosts  in  the  droppings  on  the  floor,  and 
on  the  hens.  By  carefully  noticing  the 
actions  of  the  hens  you  will  soon  learn  to 
kno.v  whin  lice  have  made  an  appearance. 
Chi:ks  simply  droop,  have  disease  of  the 
bowels  from  debility,  and  perish.  You 
have  a  cheap  remedy  in  kerosene.  Use  it 
freely.  Pour  it  out  like  water,  if  neces- 
sary, everywhere,  so  that  it  can  find  its 
way  in  all  the  cracks  and  crevices.  Let 
the  unler  side  of  the  roosts  receive  atten- 
tion as  well  as  the  upper  side,  and  let  none 
escape.  Dust  the  featheas  of  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  insect  powder,  blowing  it  well 
into  the  feathers,  and  anointing  heads  and 
necks  with  a  mixture  of  lard,  kerosene  and 
crude  petroleum.  The  nests,  especially, 
should  be  overhauled.  Repeat  the  work 
two  or  three  times,  and  always  give  the 
birds  plenty  of  fine  dry  dirt  for  dusting, 
as  it  is  by  the  dust-bath  that  they  drive  the 
lice  from  their  bodies.  Even  in  winter  the 
lice  must  be  fought  and  kept  down. 


POULTRY    HOUSES  FOR    THE  SOUTH. 

Mow  to  manage  flocks  in  the  south, 
where  the  houses  are  not  as  warm  as  in 
the  North,  is  a  subject  taken  up.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Bateman,  Columbia,  S.  C,  brings  the 
question  forward  as  follows  : 

"I  have  derived  great  pleasure  and 
benefit  from  the  Poultry  Keeper  since  I 
have  been  taking  it,  and  like  it  better  than 
any  poultry  paper  I  have  seen.  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  about  the  construction  of 
poultry  houses,  the  prevention  of  draughts, 
and  the  arrangements  for  ventilation, 
which  do  not  apply  in  this  section,  where 
open  houses  are  the  rule,  and  a  close  one 
the  rare  exception.  Our  temperature 
rarely  falls  more  than  five  or  six  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  seldom  even 
so  low  as  that.  Our  houses  are  generally 
made  with  slatted  sides,  like  a  picket  fence, 
allowing  a  perfectly  free  circulation  of  air 
in  all  seasons,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
something  in  the  Keeper  at  your  conven- 
ience, on  the  management  of  poultry 
under  the  conditions  above  described." 

While  admitting  the  advantages  of  the 
southern  climate,  so  far  as  the  temperature 
is  concerned,  yet  one  of  the  difficulties  to 
combat  is  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Houses  are  not  intended  to  protect  against 
cold  always,  but  against  draughts.  What 
are  termed  open  houses  will  be  sufficiently 
open  if  the  north  and  east  sides  are  made 
fairly  close,  and  the  south  and  west  sides 
somewhat  open.  There  are  seasons  of 
dampness,  in  which  the  damp  draughts  flow 
down  upon,  or  over,  the  fowls,  and  when 
this  happens  there  is  a  liability  of  roup. 

We  never  did  believe  in  the  theory  that 
a  hen  must  be  constantly  ventilated,  or 
that  she  would  perish  of  suffocation  if  not 
exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  nor  that  she 


wants  more  fresh  air  than  a  steer.  We  do 
not  expose  ourselves,  nor  our  horses  and 
cattle,  to  draughts.  True,  the  turkey 
roosts  on  trees,  but  it  dies  from  roup 
sometimes,  and  the  Shetland  pony  can  en- 
dure the  blasts  from  the  North  seas,  but 
we  do  not  keep  our  horses  in  that  manner. 

Cheap  houses  may  answer  just  as  well 
as  the  most  expensive.  All  expensive 
houses  have  draught  holes,  called  "ventil- 
ators," and  they  fail.  It  is  protection 
from  the  wind  that  is  most  essential. 

Where  the  climate  is  warm  the  hen  can 
pick  up  a  large  portion  of  her  food,  but  in 
winter  she  needs  assistance.  The  main 
point  in  the  south  is  to  keep  the  houses 
clear  of  lice,  and  in  building  a  house  the 
walls  should  be  smooth,  or  built  so  that 
lice  can  be  fought  and  kept  down.  Keep 
lice  also  off  the  he.is.  If  the  southern 
farmers  will  keep  down  lice  they  have  a 
great  advantage,  but  the  warm,  damp 
weather  is  also  an  obstacle  to  be  met  with 
by  dry  houses. 

SHOULD  A  HEN  LEAVE  HER  NEST? 

What  makes  some  hens  come  off,  and 
remain  off  the  nest  a  long  time,  yet  hatch 
a  full  brood,  while  another  hen  sticks  closely 
yet  brings  off  no  chicks?  We  are  reminded 
of  this  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Bennett,  the  breeder  of  Black  Span- 
ish, Sunman,  Indiana,  who  writes  : 

I  set  a  grade  Light  Brahma  hen  on 
eleven  Black  Spanish  eggs,  and  she  broke 
one  in  the  nest,  but  nine  lively  chicks 
came  out  on  March  19th,  one  being  dead 
in  the  shell.  The  reason  I  write  is  that  she 
came  off  the  nest  two  or  three  times  to  eat 
and  cackle,  and  I  feared  it  would  be  a  fail- 
ure, but  to  th;  contrary.  I  have  learned 
that  a  hen  which  sits  too  closely  is  not  so 
successful. 

Cooling  the  eggs  is  due  to  the  fertility 
of  the  eggs.  If  the  eggs  are  all  fertile 
there  will  be  much  animal  heat  in  tlie  eggs, 
and  the  hen  comes  off  because  the  heat  is 
too  high.  If  but  few  chicks  are  in  the  eggs 
she  sticks  closely  to  her  nest,  because  the 
heat  is  not  above  her  own  temperature, 
only  coming  off  when  compelled 'by  hunger, 
or  to  satisfy  her  desires.  Incubator  man- 
ufacturers do  not  always  consider  the  rea- 
son, and  because  a  hen  comes  off  the  nest 
the  incubator  manufacturers  teach — cool 
the  eggs.  The  fact  is  that  eggs  need  no 
cooling  unless  the  heat  is  too  great. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  warmth  of 
the  nest  and  the  fertility  of  the  eggs. 

The  hen  does  not  seek  damp  ground  for 
her  nest.  She  seeks  a  cool  place  in  summer 
and  a  warm  place  in  winter,  even  hatching 
out  full  broods  on  the  top  of  a  hay  mow, 
or  in  some  place  as  dry  as  a  dust  heap.  A 
nest  full  of  fertile  eggs  will  drive  the  hen 
off,  and  an  incubator  full  of  fertile  eggs 
will  often  run  up  suddenly  in  heat.  Both 
the  hen  and  the  incubator  work  alike. 


WILL  A  SMALL  PLOT  PAY? 

Profit  is  that  which  is  left  over  after  all 
expenses  are  paid,  hence,  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness that  permits  of  a  profit  pays,  whether 
the  profit  be  large  or  small,  as  it  pays 
that  much.  The  next  point  is,  will  the 
sum  made  satisfy  you.  Whether  a  business 
pays  or  not,  consequently,  depends  on  your 
desires  and  necessities.  In  this  connection 
we  give  the  following,  from  a  reader  at 
White  Plains,  New  York,  who  says  : 

Can  I  keep  enough  fowls  on  a  plot  of 
ground,  about  40x80  feet,  to  make  it  pay 
anything  considerable — i.  e.,  above  what 
might  be  used  in  the  family?  There  are 
two  adults  and  five  children,  so  you  see 
we  can  use  a  good  deal  of  poultry  and  eggs 
ourselves.  After  all,  the  question  I  am 
asking  amounts  to  this:  How  can  I  best 
utilize  the  comparatively  small  space  I 
have  in  this  direction?  I  know  next  to 
nothing  about  poultry  ;  but  I  have  some 
leisure,  two  boys  who  can  help,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  I  could  not  learn  to  make  it 
pay  as  well  as  some  other  people. 

The  plot  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  an 
acre,  being  a  small  town  lot.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  keep  twenty  fowls  on  such  a 
space,  and  have  them  lay  well.  The  flock 
may  even  be  larger,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
keep    more  unless  one    is  experienced. 


Such  a  Hock  should  provide  all  the  eggs 
and  poultry  desired  for  a  family  of  the 
number  mentioned  above,  and  but  little 
labor  will  be  involved.  There  may  even 
be  something  more  as  profit,  with  good 
management.  A  small  flock  is  better  for  a 
beginner,  as  there  will  be  much  to  learn. 


OVER  103,000  BIRDS. 

The  startling  statement  is  made  by  a 
Port  Townsend  special  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Gazette  that  on  an  island  which  lies  off 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  in  Puget  Sound, 
is  one  of  the  largest  chicken  ranches  in  the 
world.  This  ranch  is  the  property  of 
George  Hills,  and  occupies  the  entire 
island,  which  is  about  one  thousand  acres 
in  extent.  The  ranch  was  started  ten 
years  ago  with  the  idea  of  making  a  little 
money  by  supplying  the  adjacent  cities 
with  poultry,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  place  had  excellent  qualifications 
for  such  a  business,  and  the  proprietor 
made  preparations  to  go  into  it  on  a  grand 
scale,  with  the  result  that  he  now  not  only 
supplies  the  entire  market  in  this  State  and 
Oregon,  but  sends  large  shipments  of 
poultry  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 
and  is  even  contemplating  the  shipping  of 
poultry  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities. 

There  are  now  on  the  ranch  ninety  thou- 
sand chickens,  twenty  thousand  turkeys, 
four  thousand  geese,  some  being  wild 
ones  which  have  been  raised  in  captivity 
and  bring  much  better  prices  for  eating 
than  the  tame  varieties,  ten  thousand  ducks 
of  all  kinds,  and  pigeons  innumerable. 
Mr.  Hills  has  made  the  study  of  raising 
fine  poultry  his  life's  object,  and  is  going 
very  extensively  into  the  breeding  of  large 
species  as  well  as  those  which  are  good 
layers.  He  has  as  yet  used  no  incubators 
but  is  arranging  to  have  a  number  of  them 
at  work  next  year  and  thinks  he  can  thus 
greatly  increase  his  output. 

THE  YOLKS  ARE  TOO  LIGHT. 

We  are  often  asked  why  the  eggs  have 
light  yolks,  ani  we  take  advantage  of  the 
following  letter,  from  Mr.  V.  S.  Whiteside, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  give  a  few  points 
on  the  subject.    He  says  : 

Please  inform  me  why  the  yolks  of  eggs 
laid  by  my  hens  are  so  light  in  color, 
none  very  yellow,  as  I  have  seen  in  eggs? 
Your  paper  is  of  incalculable  value  to  rr.e. 
I  read  every  word  of  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  color  of  the 
yolk.  That  is,  the  color  does  not  indicate 
the  fuitity.  The  proportion  of  coloring 
matter  in  an  egg  is  very  small,  and  the 
color  of  the  yolk  is  deepened  in  proportion 
to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  food.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  hen  secures  a  greater 
variety,  there  will  be  more  coloring  matter 
in  the  food,  especially  from  the  several 
grasses.  In  winter,  when  dry  food  is  used, 
the  coloring  matter  is  not  so  abundant. 
In  proof  of  this,  feed  a  few  cooked  carrots 
to  the  hens,  and  the  yolk  will  have  a 
deeper  color,  but  will  not  necessarily  be 
better  in  quality. 


SPONGIA  FOR  ROUP. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hogle,  South  Evanston,  111., 
who  was  among  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  the  discovery  of  spongia  as  a  remedy 
for  roup,  writes  us  a  letter  in  which  he 
shows  the  advantages  of  a  remedy  that  can 
be  easily  administered.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  treating  diseases  of  fowls  is  that 
of  luindling  the  fowls.    Mr.  Hogle  says: 

"A  clean,  easily  administered,  inexpen- 
sive, and  above  all,  an  effective  remedy, 
for  roup,  is  truly  valuable  to  the  poultry 
man,  whether  he  is  in  the  market  poultry 
business,  or  a  breeder  of  thoroughbreds. 
To  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  due  the  credit, 
for  placing  spongia  before  the  poultry 
fraternity,  as  a  cure  for  roup,  and  the 
editor  has  a  way,  peculiar  to  himself,  of 
vigorously  fighting  a  thing  into  popular 
favor  if  he  is  himself  convinced  that  it  has 
merit.  The  result  is  that  preparations  of 
spongia  are  doubtless  to-day  more  generally 
used  than  any  other  roup  remedy,  that  has 
ever  been  placed  on  the  market. 

"As  I  have  been  an  advertiser  with  you 
for  the  past  two  seasons,  (and  here  let  me 
say  that  I  value  the  Poultry  Keeper 
second  to  none  as  an  advertising  medium,) 
without  being  accused  of  working  the  "free 
r*  ad  "  dodge,  permit  me,  through  your 
'  columns,  to  explain  the  advantages  of  a 
preparation  that  has  been  advertised,  and 
very  extensively  used,  during  the  last  two 


years, — Compound  spongia  tablets.  These 
tablets  are  a  combination  of  several  homeo- 
pathic remedies,  calculated  as  a  whole  to 
effect  cures  of  the  different  forms  of  roup, 
each  one  of  the  remedies  contained  in  th« 
tablets  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  differ- 
ent forms,  and  no  one  of  them  conflicting 
with  the  others.  Thus  the  tablets,  as  a 
whole,  can  be  used  with  beneficial  effect  on 
any  case  of  roup  that  has  not  reached  a 
stage  that  is  incurable. 

"The  busy  fancier  and  breeder  does  not 
have  the  time  to  study  each  individual 
case,  and  then  refer  to  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  learn  what  remedy  it  is  proper  to 
administer,  as  is  indicated  by  the  symptoms, 
and  then  possibly  err  and  give  a  remedy 
that  will  have  no  effect,  thereby  causing 
delays  that  would  in  many  cases 
prove  disastrous  in  their  results.  Thus  the 
true  value  of  a  combination  of  remedies 
that  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  any  of 
the  forms  of  the  disease  is  apparent.  The 
remedy  is  administered  by  dissolving  the 
tablets  in  the  drinking  water.  A  few  of 
the  tablets  given  in  this  way,  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  if  given  after 
the  fowls  have  been  exposed  will  often  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  the  disease 
altogether." 

As  there  are  many  forms  of  roup,  there 
is  no  sure  cure,  but  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  the  fowl  breathes  with  difficulty,  as 
is  similar  to  croup,  the  spongia  will  prove 
the  best  remedy.  It  may  not  be  the  best 
remedy,  but  it  is  the  best  known.  If  it  did 
nothing  but  save  the  disagreeable  work  of 
having  to  handle  each  fowl  it  would  be  a 
blessing.  As  it  is  given  in  the  drinking 
water  the  fowls  drink  it,  and  but  little  work 
is  required. 

PUMPXIN  SEEDS  DISASTROUS. 

Will  pumpkin  seeds  prove  injurious  to 
hens?  Some  of  our  readers  have  already 
stated  that  they  should  not  be  used.  Since 
then  we  have  received  letters  from  others. 
The  first  is  from  Mr.  D.  II.  Stewart, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  who  writes: 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  "  W.  A.  D."  of  Haddington,  N. 
J.,  asks  if  pumpkins  seeds  will  hurt  hens 
if  they  eat  them.  I  will  give  my  experience. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  pair  of  crested 
fowls  for  pets.  They  were  quite  tame,  and 
they  would  watch  me  make  "  Jack  o' 
lanterns"  and  "pumpkin  churns,"  out  of 
pumpkins,  and  I  would  feed  them  the 
seeds,  which  they  would  cat  as  fast  as  they 
could  get  them.  Well  the  first  thing  I 
knew  those  chickens  commenced  to  reel 
and  stagger  around  like  a  man  on  a  spree. 
They  could  not  walk  straight  to  save  their 
necks,  and  they  were  so  for  several  days. 
Older  heads  than  mine  said  it  was  the 
pumpkin  seeds  that  the  chickens  had  eaten 
that  ailed  them;  therefore  I  did  not  feed 
them  any  more,  and  they  recovered.  They 
were  never  that  way  again,  but  lived  to  be 
killed  by  a  pet  coon.  I  never  fed  pump- 
kin seeds  after  that,  and  I  never  knew 
fowls  to  eat  them  as  greedily  as  my  pets 
did,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  similar  case. 

The  experience  of  others  is  that  the  seeds 
cause  the  fowls  to  reel  and  stagger,  which 
sometimes  results  in  death.  Mr.  J.  Hart- 
man,  Massillon,  Ohio,  also  corroborates 
Mr.  Stewart,  saying: 

Permit  me  to  give  a  little  of  my  exper- 
ience in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  melons. 
To  your  December  correspondent  I  will 
say  that  it  is  not  the  melon  that  causes 
sickness  of  fowls  but  the  seeds  which  they 
eat.  You  say  they  have  free  access  to  all 
they  want  to  eat.  There  is  where  you 
make  the  mistake,  as  seeds  of  melons  and 
pumpkins  are  injurious  to  chickens  and 
ducks.  I  had  that  experience  some  years 
ago.  I  lived  on  a  farm,  and  we  fed  our 
cattle  on  pumpkins,  close  to  the  barn-yard. 
Of  course  the  chickens  and  ducks  got  all 
the  seeds  they  could  eat  and  in  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  they  got  what  we  called 
"drunk."  They  staggered  all  over,  could 
not  stand  on  their  legs,  and  this  would  last 
a  few  days  until  they  would  die.  All  the 
remedy  I  ever  knew  was  to  keep  the  seeds 
away  from  them,  and  feed  them  on  a  light 
diet,  a  little  bran  mash,  wheat,  or  rye  and 
plenty  of  sharp  grit,  for  a  while.  I  think 
however,  that  sharp  grit  is  the  best  medi- 
cine you  can  give. 

The  evidence  of  the  two  gentlemen 
above,  coming  from  parties  unknown  to 
to  each  other,  and  from  different  sections, 
shows  conclusively  that  pumpkin  seeds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fowls,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hartman  says,  not  even  the  seeds  of 
melons  should  be  given. 


The  road  to  success. — Advertising. 
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HE  WANTS  IT  ALL  IN  A  LUMP. 

A  reader  at  Catchogue,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
a  letter,  which  we  give  below.  He  has 
probably  lost  time  by  not  taking  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  prefers  to  get  "all 
about  poultry"  at  one  sweep.  We  will 
attempt  to  oblige  him,  (we  always  try  to 
oblige  readers)  but  this  issue  would  not 
hold  the  replies.  There  are  too  many 
details  to  mention,  and  a  whole  book  would 
be  necessary.  But  here  are  the  questions, 
and  good  ones  too.    He  asks: 

"ist.  A  voung  man  having  ten  acres  of 
southern  land,  gravelly,  by  utilizing  ail  the 
area  except  room  enough  fcr  a  100  feet 
brooder  house  and  yards,  how  many  fowls 
could  he  keep?  and  how  many  buildings 
would  be  require  V  Would  you  advise  one 
yard  to  each  building,  and  separate  build- 
ings, and  of  what  discridtion  of  build- 
ings ?" 

It  is  estimated  that  100  hens  are  enough 
for  one  acre.  On  ten  acres,  of  course, 
seperate  buildings  would  be  rsquired. 
There  is  no  lest  poultry  houses,  as  opinions 
differ,  while  something  depends  on  the 
cost.  Designs  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  houses 
are  given  in  our  July,  1891,  issue,  which 
can  always  be  had.  Ourbook — "Poultry 
For  Profit" — gives  details  of  manage- 
ment, breeds,  etc. 

"2nd.  Would  you  advise  setting  out 
all  the  land  to  fruit  trees,  and  if  so,  which 
varieties?" 

By  all  msans  have  trees,  selecting  pears, 
placing  them  thirty  feet  apart,  with  peach 
trees  between.  The  peach  trees  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  pear  trees,  and  should 
they  die  out  the  pear  trees  will  then  have 
reached  the  bearing  stage. 

3rd.  By  putting  all  his  time  at  the 
business,  how  many  laying  hens  could  one 
keep  and  run  the  brooder,  and  do  you 
think  I  could  also  work  in  200  Pekin  ducks 
for  laying  and  marketing?" 

If  you  have  ten  acres  you  will  find  your 
labor  will  be  but  a  small  portion  required. 
If  a  man  can  manage  1,500  broilers,  all  in 
one  house,  and  keep  100  hens,  he  will  have 
to  get  up  early  and  keep  at  it  until  night. 

"4th.  Make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
buildings,  including  brooder  house,  with 
hot-water  circulation." 

For  1,500  chicks  we  might  say  $800,  but 
something  depends  on  the  kind  of  building 
and  the  kind  of  brooder  system.  In  fact, 
no  man  can  estimate  on  a  brooder  house 
for  another.  One  must  keep  an  eye  on  the 
pocket-book  all  the  time,  as  there  may  be 
a  limit. 

 •  

SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

A  reader,  who  signs  himself  "The 
Student,"  sends  us  a  number  of  questions 
which  he  desires  us  to  answer.  We  do  not 
care  to  reply  to  those  who  do  not  give  full 
name  and  address,  but  as  these  questions 
may  interest  others,  we  will  take  them  up 
in  order.    First  he  asks: 

"What  would  be  your  choice  for  a 
general  purpose  fowl  between  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas?" 

Now,  if  we  knew  which  was  superior  to 
the  other,  and  such  a  controversy  could  be 
decided,  there  would  be  but  one  breed,  for 
everybody  would  prefer  that  breed.  Those 
who  prefer  a  clean  leg  fowl,  hardy,  with 
barred  plumage,  medium  size,  active,  with 
a  single  comb,  excellent  for  market  or  for 
laying,  and  that  can  forage  well,  will  prefer 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  but  there  are  those  who 
prefer  a  bird  that  bears  confinement  well, 
can  be  kept  in  with  a  fence  only  four  feet 
high,  has  a  comb  so  small  that  it  escapes 
the  frost,  has  a  large  carcass,  and  lays  well 
in  the  winter  season,  because  it  is  heavily 
protected  with  plenty  of  feathers,  and  is 
not  partial  to  wide  areas  for  foraging,  and 
they  will  select  the  Light  Brahmas.  Which 
is  better  depends  on  the  objects  one  has  in 
view.    Again  the  writer  asks: 

"  Could  the  best  results  be  obtained  when 
twenty  hens  arekept  together  in  pens  12x12 
feet?" 

We  cannot  say  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  simply  by  keeping  hens  on  a  cer- 
tain space.    The  management  otherwise  is 
very  important.    It  only    allows  seven 
<yiare  feet  to  each  fowl,  which  is  ample  in 


the  poultry  house  but  the  yard  should  give 
room  for  plenty  of  exercise.  Another 
question  is: 

"  Going  into  the  business  for  eggs  in 
winter,  and  selling  carcasses  at  the  highest 
prices  in  spring,  is  a  business  to  be  com- 
pared with  raising  broilers  for  market, 
which  pays  better?" 

For  a  beginner  he  should  commence 
with  the  egg  business,  learn,  and  then  try 
a  small  incubator.  After  some  experience 
has  been  had  perhaps  the  broiler  business 
will  pay  as  well  as  any,  but  no  one  should 
attempt  it  on  a  large  scale  at  first.  Begin, 
and  gradually  enlarge  as  occas:  in  per- 
mits. 

  ^  *  k  

A  WANTON  ATTACK. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Times,  in  its  agri- 
cultural department,  made  an  attack  on 
the  work  done  at  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  the  interests  of  poultry. 
It  says: 

"  One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of 
this  waste  of  public  money  in  this  direction 
is  afforded  by  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  station, 
where  there  seems  to  be  an  utter  want  of 
any  originality  in  the  pursuit  cf  knowledge 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  farmers,  who 
have  paid  their  full  share,  if  not  more,  of 
the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  spent  on 
this  costly  but  useless  institution.  A  cost- 
ly poultry  department  there  kept  up,  and 
on  which  at  the  start  $10,000  was  spent,  is 
engaged  in  such  childish  work  as  feeding 
tallow  to  the  hens,  and  full-grown  men 
make  chemical  analyses  of  the  eggs  to  dis- 
cover if  any  result  can  be  traced  of  this 
tallow  in  them.  This  is  about  as  wise,  or 
otherwise,  as  it  would  be  to  feed  fried  fat 
to  the  hens  for  the  production  of  fried  eggs 
or  omelets.  This  institution  has  been  un- 
fortunate from  the  first  in  having  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  incompetent 
Directors,  who  have  shown  not  a  spark  of 
genius  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  it. 
And  the  present  management  seems  to  be 
an  improvement  (?)  on  the  first  in  its  en- 
tire absence  of  fitness  for  the  control  of  a 
scientific  experiment  station  as  well  as 
a    practical  worker." 

The  above  is  said  to  have  been  penned 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stewart.  If  it  was  worth 
the  while  we  could  easily  criticise  some  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  contributions  to  the  agricui" 
tural  journals,  and  perhaps  ridicule  him, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  Thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  wasted  in  feeding  cat- 
tle year  after  year,  giving  repetitions  of 
what  has  been  done  before,  at  stations, 
until  farmers  are  sick  of  "carbo-hydrates," 
"  water  free  extract,"  etc.  Bran  has  been 
fed  only  to  find  out  that  bran  is  bran,  and 
cornstalks  have  gone  through  a  long  pro- 
cess in  order  to  inform  the  farmer  that  they 
contain  much  "  woody  fibre."  We  have 
also  been  solemnly  informed  that  salt  is 
soluble,  and  that  linseed  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal  are  highly  nitrogenous,  while  the 
wise  Mr.  Stewart  has  taught  the  farmers 
that  in  order  to  get  butter  they  must  use 
plenty  of  food,  all  of  which  is  important 
compared  to  feeding  tallow  to  hens. 

The  fact  is  that  the  above  extract  is  un- 
true. A  visit  to  Mr.  Stewart's  farm,  and  a 
review  of  Mr.  Stewart's  writing,  might  be 
an  interesting  comparison.  The  $10,000 
he  refers  to  is  doubtless  an  appropriation 
made  two  or  three  years  ago  for  cattle,  and 
also  to  include  swine  and  poultry  investi- 
gations, most  of  which  sum  was  expended 
as  intended — for  repairs  of  buildings, 
and  in  connection  with  work  done  on  cattle. 

In  the  poultry  experiments  named  the 
tallow  was  fed  to  supply  a  fat  to  a  certain 
ration,  and  to  create  contrast,  as  oil 
would  have  been  too  laxative. 

Poultrymen  appreciate  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  and  we  are  pleased  to  slate 
that  other  experiment  stations  are  giving 
the  "  old  hen  "  some  consideration  also. 

IS  THE    DROPPINGS  BOARD  WRONG? 

A  writer  in  the  Fanciers'  Review,  who 
worked  hard  with  roup  cures,  gives  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  roosts  over  the 
droppings  board,  and  believes  all  have  been 
making  a  mistake  in  having  the  roosts  so 
close  to  the  boards.  He  got  rid  of  roup  as 
follows : 

"  Last  fall  I  went  into  winter  quarters 
with  about  two  hundred  chicks  and  fowls. 


About  fifty  of  these  were  July-hatched,  and 
every  blessed  one  of  them  had  distemper  or 
cold  in  the  head.  They  were  all  pullets, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  to  put  them,  as  I 
was  moving  my  hen-house  at  the  time.  I 
finally  partitioned  off  an  old  room  in  east 
end  of  an  old  barn  into  which  I  placed 
them  in  confinement.  I  then  put  up  2x4 
scantling  for  perches,  with  no  drop-board- 
beneath,  and  went  to  giving  tincture  bellas 
dona  and  aconite  alternately,  and  I  also 
gave  them  a  good  handful  ef  salt  in  their 
soft  feed  (or  water)  about  twice  a  week, 
and  they  soon  recovered. 

"  In  the  meantime  my  "  fancy  "  chick- 
en house  with  its  drop-board  on  the  fancy 
chicken  house  plan,  eight  or  ten  (think  it 
was  eight)  inches  below  the  perches,  began 
to  work  mischief.  The  first  thing  I  knew 
nearly  every  one  of  them  had  the  discharge 
running  from  the  nostrils.  I  bought  a 
sewing  machine  oil  can  and  made  up  a 
solution  of  glycerine,  sweet  oil  and  four  or 
five  drops  of  carbolic  acid  and  bothered 
with  them  about  two  weeks 

"  I  began  removing  sick  chickens  from 
the  fancy  perches  (eight  inches  above  the 
drop-boards)  and  put  them  into  the  barn 
with  the  late  ones  that  I  had  just  treated. 
Some  of  these  again  took  colds  from  the 
new  patients  and  I  had  canker  and  colds 
in  the  whole  of  this  lot  for  about  four 
weeks.  I  lost  all  patience,  but  all  at  once 
I  thought  of  the  silt  again;  this  I  gave 
every  other  day  in  soft  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  green,  succulent  leaves  stripped 
from  cornstalks,  cut  fine  and  mixed  with 
provender,  and  when  I  did  not  wish  to  feed 
the  soft  food  I  put  in  about  a  half  teacup- 
ful  of  salt  to  four  quarts  of  water,  and  they 
are  now  well. 

"  It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the 
liquid  with  which  I  had  moistened  the  soft 
food  was  that  in  which  I  had  cooked  fresh 
beef  scraps.  Those  young  fowls  that  re- 
mained in  the  house  in  which  were  the  fan- 
cy drop-boards,  kept  getting  sick;  what  to 
do  I  was  puzzled  to  know  for  I  cleaned  the 
boards  off  daily.  I  also  had  another  bliud- 
ing  that  I  used  for  winter  quarters,  which 
was  14x16.  The  perches  were  all  on  one 
side  of  the  building  and  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  Beneath  the  perches,  about 
ten  inches  above  the  ground  floor,  I  had 
placed  a  platform  to  catch  the  droppings. 
Over  this  I  made  a  framework  and  covered 
it  with  two-inch  mesh  wire  netting  to  keep 
the  fowls  from  getting  into  the  droppings 
of  scratching  them  off  —  the  droppings 
drop  through  it.  This  I  made  two  years 
ago,  at  which  time  I  had  a  regular  siege  of 
roup  in  all  its  forms.  I  remember  it  only 
too  well,  and  remember,  too,  that  as  soon 
as  I  had  torn  out  the  drop-board  or  plat- 
form, which  was  ten  inches  below  perches," 
and  placed  it  about  four  feet  below  perches, 
a  marked  improvement  soon  made  itself 
manifest,  and-  they  soon  were  well.  The 
next  spring  I  built  the  "  fancy  house."  I 
have  taken  out  those  "  fancy"  drop-boards 
and  placed  them  three  feet  below  the  perch- 
es, and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say 
my  pets  are  again  well." 

The  above  will  give  some  one  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  an  experiment 
with  the  roosts  and  droppings  board. 

EG3S  FOR  INCUBATORS. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  incubation  is  to 
get  eggs.  Those  who  operate  incubators 
are  seldom  supplied,  especially  from 
October  to  April.  Eggs  are  plentiful,  one 
may  suppose,  but  eggs  that  will  liatch,  and 
bring  out  good  strong,  uniform  chicks,  are 
very  hard  to  get.    A  reader  writes: 

"  Is  there  a  demand  for  incubator  eggs? 
at  what  time  of  the  year?  and  must  the 
hens  be  pure  bred?    How  can  I  sell  them?" 

In  reply  we  will  state  that  while  hens 
usually  begin  to  bring  out  the  chicks  in 
March,  the  incubators  begin  work  in 
October.  Hence  eggs  should  be  advertised 
in  the  fall,  and  circulars  sent  to  all  incu- 
bator manufacturers.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  hens  to  be  pure-bred,  but  any  one 
who  keeps  a  mongrel,  or  cross-bred  male 
will  fail.  The  male  should  be  pure-bred, 
and  from  the  Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Cochin,  Brahma,  Indian  Game,  or  any 
hardy  breed. 

WHERE  TO  SELL. 

Many  readers  ask  us  to  give  the  names 
of  commission  merchants.  We  have  no 
list,  and  know  no  more  about  them  than 
the  reader.;.  If  merchants  do  not  care  to 
make  themselves  known,  we  cannot  find 
them.  Then  again,  we  would  not  if  we 
could,  refer  readers  to  merchants,  as  it 
places  a  certain  responsibility  on  us.  We 
are  willing  to  try  to  teach  you  how  to  raise 
poultry.  We  know  nothing  about 
commission  merchants.  Thai  is  your  busi- 
ness.   You  must  do  your  own  selling. 


EFFECTS  OF  VENTILATION. 

A  small  stream  of  air,  blowing  down  on 
a  flock  at  night,  may  cause  the  roup,  while 
a  nail  hole,  near  the  head  of  a  bird,  may 
cause  it  to  have  swelled  head  and  eyes,  or 
roup.  The  following  letter,  from  a  sub- 
scriber in  Illinois,  shows  where  a  mistake 
was  made.    He  says: 

I  have  lost  one  fine  Plymouth  Rock  roos- 
ter, and  three  hens,  from  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  roup.  Their  heads  swell  around 
the  eyes  in  a  great  lump,  until  they  could 
hardly  eat,  and  when  opened  only  blood 
would  run  cut.  Is  it  contagious?  The 
chicken-house  window,  which  is  directly 
over  the  roosts,  has  had  a  hole  in  one  pane 
all  the  winter  with  a  rag  stuffed  in  to  keep 
the  wind  out.  Could  that  rag  keep  out  all 
the  wind  ?  And  then  there  has  been  seme 
water  standing  in  the  yards.  Does  not  lhat 
combined  with  damp,  chilly  weather,  go  to 
make  up  roup?  Can  cne  man,  who  has  lots 
of  patience  and  energy,  but  with  little  ex- 
perience in  raising  poultry,  successfully 
keep  one  thousand  hens  and  rear  as  many 
or  more  chicks  on  five  acres  of  land,  ship 
ping  all  his  produce  from  northern  lllit.ci 
to  Bcsto.i? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  reply  to 
the  above,  as  the  writer  himself  gave  th 
causes  in  his  letter.  He  has  well  described 
the  manner  in  which  roup  is  induced  to 
appear. 

In  the  above  the  writer  asks  if  one  with 
but  little  experience  can  succeed  in  keeping 
one  thousand  hens.  In  reply  we  will  state 
that  it  is  a  risk  that  no  one  should  under- 
take unless  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  details  necessary  in  management. 
THE  BUSINESS  HEN. 

The  pat  title  of  a  unique  book  is  "  The 
Business  Hen.''''  It  is,  in  fact,  a  condensed 
and  practical  little  encyclopedia  of  profita- 
ble poultry  keeping.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Henry 
Hales,  James  Rankin,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
and  others  equally  well-known,  have  writ- 
ten chapters  on  their  specialties,  the  whole 
being  skillfully  arranged  and  carefully 
edited  by  H.  W.  Collingwood,  managing 
editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  The  re- 
sult is  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  poultry  that  have  ever 
been  written.  Starting  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  an  Egg  ?  the  book  goes  on, 
step  by  step,  to  indicate  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  developing  the  egg  into  a 
"Business  Hen" — that  is,  a  profitable 
rather  than  a  pleasure  fowl.  Incubation, 
care  of  chicks,  treatment  of  diseases,  selec- 
tion and  breeding,  feeding  and  housing, 
are  all  discussed  in  a  clear  and  simple 
manner,  so  that  all  can  reailily  understand. 
Two  of  the  most  successful  egg-farms  in 
the  country  are  described  in  detail.  On  one 
of  these  farms  the  owner  has  succeeded  in 
developing  a  flock  of  six  hundred  hens  that 
average  over  two  hundred  eggs  each  per 
year  !  He  tells  in  his  own  words  just  how 
he  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In  short,  this  is 
the  best  book  for  all  who  love  "  the  little 
American  hen  "  that  has  ever  been  printed. 
Price,  seventy-five  cents  in  neat  cloth  .bind- 
ing; paper  covers,  forty  cents.  It  is  issued 
by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  or  may  be  obtained  from  us. 

SPECIAL  CHICK  FOOD. 

We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  cer- 
tain preparations.  We  do  not  like  to  do 
so,  as  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility belonging  to  others.  Regard- 
ing a  special  chick  food,  a  Delaware 
reader  writes  : 

Is  there  any  special  preparation  for 
chicks,  not  condition  powder  for  hens,  but 
a  food,  one  that  may  be  used  to  make 
chicks  grow,  and  which  supplies  them 
with  all  they  require. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  recommend 
any  food,  yet  one  of  the  best  we  have 
tested  and  tried  is  the  chick  food  prepared 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.r 
which  is  advertised  in  this  paper. 

REGULATORS  FOR  INCUBATORS. 

We  receive  many  letters  asking  for  reg' 
ulators  to  incubators.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  regulator  made  that  will  fit  any 
incubator  but  the  one  intended  for,  and 
very  often  each  regulator  must  be  care- 
fully fitted  to  each  machine,  even  of  the 
same  kind.  The  "thermostatic"  bars, 
usually  made  of  hard  rubber,  can  be  had 
of  any  rubber  store.  Regulators  differ, 
and  a  regulator  for  one  make  of  incubator 
is  entirely  useless  in  another. 
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CROWINGS  FROM  OTHER  ROOSTS. 

It  pays  to  feed  meat  to  the  hens  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  as  it  takes  the  place  of 
insect  food. 

Ten  well  brooded  and  healthy  chicks  are 
far  more  valuable  than  fifteen  sickly  ones. 
Therefore  never  place  too  many  chicks  un- 
der one  hen  to  rear. 

Use  brooding  and  sitting  coops,  by 
which  old  "biddy"  can  be  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  breeder  at  all  times  to  watdh 
the  health  of  the  chicks. 

France  is  the  greatest  egg-producing 
country  in  the  world,  supplying  not  only 
her  own  people,  but  selling  also  to  England 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

Ducks  should  have  separate  houses  from 
other  fowls.  No  roosts  are  necessary,  but 
they  should  have  troughs,  as  they  do  not 
like  to  pick  and  hunt  on  the  ground  like 
chickens. 

Eggs  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water 
in  their  composition,  and  hence  the  hens 
should  be  provided  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  which  is  just  as  necessary  to  egg 
production  as  the  food,  and  often  more  so 

A  cheap  and  satisfactory  sieve  for 
screening  ashes  or  gravel  for  fowls  is  hung 
instead  of  being  suspended  on  slides.  It 
takes  less  time  to  attach  it  to  wires  and 
draw  it  back  and  forth  like  a  Davis  swing 
churn. 

To  fatten  fowls  or  chickens  quickly,  give 
them  plenty  of  milk,  from  fresh  to  thick. 
Feed  with  a  grain  diet,  as  one  counteracts 
any  possible  deleterious  effects  of  the  other. 
When  milk  is  fed  no  water  is  necessary  for 
fattening  fowls. 

All  fowls  that  feather  slowly  are  usually 
hardy.  For  instance,  the  Hrahmas.  It  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drain  on  the 
system  occasioned  by  quick  feathering  does 
not  weaken  them.  Slow  feathering  while 
growing  is  indicative  of  hardiness. 

Grass  cut  fresh  each  day  is  about  the 
best  green  food  for  fowls.  Cabbage, 
lettuce,  marigolds,  spinach,  in  fact  any 
kind  of  green  refuse  from  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, are  also  invaluable  when  the  fowls  are 
not  allowed  runs  on  turf  or  grass. 

Every  breeder  should  introduto  new 
blood  into  his  stock  by  changing  cockerels 
every  year  or  two,  for  it  is  a  benefit  to  them 
and  serves  to  make  them  stronger  and  hard- 
ier; no  matter  whether  he  keeps  pure-bred 
varieties  or  simply  the  common  stock 

A  good  layer  will  produce  eggs  enough 
in  three  weeks  to  equal  her  own  weight. 
The  process  does  not  require  long  to  fur- 
nish a  free  pot  pie,  bnt  she  better  not  be  de- 
capitated until  she  has  ceased  laying,  if  it 
continue  six  months. 

When  you  buy  a  rooster  be  sure  he  is  a 
thoroughbred.  A  grade  will  only  decrease 
the  value  of  your  flock  while  a  full-blood 
will  improve  and  stimulate  their  good 
characteristics  in  the  offspring.  Don't 
take  a  poor  cock  as  a  gift. 

Wheat  being  plentiful  now  the  farmer 
should  feed  his  young  hens  with  it  once  a 
day.  Good  clean  screenings  are  excellent, 
but  there  should  be  plenty  of  water  in  it, 
however,  where  the  feed  must  be  purchased 
the  preference  is  sound  wheat. 

From  the  eggs  of  six  hens  from  two  to 
five  years  of  age  more  chicks  ean  be 
hatched  and  raised  than  from  the  eggs  of 
twenty  pullets.  I  lens  at  six  and  many  at 
eight  years  of  age  will  produce  eggs  equal 
in  number  to  pullets. 

An  excellent  idea  put  in  practice  by  a 
farmer  who  has  two  flocks  of  poultry  is  to 
make  one  large  yard.  This  is  alternatively 
given  to  each,  half  a  day  at  a  time.  He 
says  the  birds  get  sufficient  exercise,  and 
labor  and  fencing  are  economized. 

An  orchard  rather  closely  planted  is 
probably  the  best  place  for  a  hen  yard, 
while  the  orchard  is  reasonably  sure  to  be 
improved  by  it.  Don't  think  of  letting  your 
fowls  run  at  large  all  the  time,  as  they  are 
very  often  a  nuisance  in  this  way. 

The  notion  that  our  common  stock  of 
fowls  are  hardier  than  pure-breds  is  not 
correct  as  to  ability  to  endure  cold.  The 
Brahma,  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
can  discount  them  in  that  respect  where  the 
chances  are  equal.  The  large  breeds  are 
better  feathered. 

Charcoal  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and 
cannot  be  digested.  It  does  not  add  car- 
bon to  the  blood,  or  benefit  the  system,  for 
that  reason.  It  is  beneficial,  however,  be- 
cause it  absorbs  many  impurities  of  the 
flood,  thereby  as;isling  digestion  and  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  carbon  (fat)  from 
other  substances,  but  charcoal  cannot  be 
converted  into  fat  itself,  although  rich  in 


The  non-sitters  are  naked  under  the 
wings,  which  can  be  known  by  lifting 
them,  while  the  Rrahmas,  Cochins  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  have  soft  down  as  a  pro- 
tection. It  may  be  noticed  that  fowls  thus 
protected  are  not  as  liable  to  roup  as  those 
not  so  fortunate  in  that  respect. 

On  farms,  when  fowls  have  unlimited 
range,  one  feed  of  corn  a  day  will  be  found 
sufficient  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  unless,  by  reason  of  drought,  the 
supply  of  insect  and  vegetable  food  be  cut 
off.  In  such  cases  the  necessary  variety 
must  be  supplied. 

In  some  sections,  where  sweet  potatoes 
are  largely  grown,  they  arc  used  as  food 
for  fowls,  being  cooked  for  that  purpose. 
We  find  such  food  unlit  for  laying  hens,  as 
they  are  easily  made  too  fat.  For  market 
fowls  sweet  potatoes  and  corn  will  fatten 
them  quickly. 

The  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  large 
turkey  and  a  small  one  is  an  important 
matter,  as  the  turkey  is  an  industrious  for- 
ager, and  picks  up  the  greater  portion  of 
his  food,  which  brings  the  actual  cost  of 
production  to  a  low  sum  when  large  and 
small  weights  are  compared. 

Do  not  attempt  to  keep  water  in  the 
troughs  or  fountains  on  cold  days.  It  can- 
not be  done  without  difficulty.  Give  the 
hens  a  dish  of  warm  water  three  times  a 
day  and  they  will  thrive  better  than  to  try 
to  compel  them  to  drink  ice  water  in  win- 
ter, which  simply  chills  them. 

The  vitality  and  hatching  qualities  of 
the  egg  is  largely  due  to  the  vigor  of  the 
male;  but  by  changing  the  males  of  the 
same  breed,  say  every  two  weeks,  would 
enable  them  to  recuperate  their  hatching 
qualities  and  be  kept  vigorous  almost  in- 
definitely. 

The  best  breed  of  fowls  that  has  been 
introduced  are  unable  to  exist  in  an  open 
fowl  house  in  winter.  A  small  picket 
fence  with  a  roof  over  it  will  not  answer 
for  quarters.  Deprive  them  of  warm 
shelter,  and  you  will  go  without  eggs,  as 
the  result  of  your  thriftless  system  of 
management. 

A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  for  an  in- 
cubator, provided  the  cellar  is  dry  and  can 
be  kept  at  a  somewhat  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Any  room  in  the  house  may  be  used, 
provided  it  does  not  fluctuate  in  tempera- 
ture. It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  no 
incubator  will  give  good  results  if  exposed 
to  a  degree  of  cold  that  affects  the  interior. 

To  follow  the  old  maxim,  to  kill  all  old 
stock  and  bred  only  from  young  ones  is  a 
delusion  and  should  never  be  practiced. 
Under  no  circumstances  allow  a  valuable 
hen  to  sit;  the  risk  is  too  great.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  so  long  as  a  hen  can  be 
purchased  for  one-half  dollar  that  will  per- 
form the  duty  of  incubation  equally  as 
well. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  a  flock  of  hens 
that  will  lay  large  eggs  cannot  influence 
the  si/e  except  at  a  loss,  if  feeding  is  re- 
sorted to;  but  a  shorter  method  to  success 
is  to  cross  the  flock  of  hens  with  a  Black 
Minorca  male,  retaining  the  pullets.  The 
Minorca  hen  lays  very  large  eggs,  and  the 
cross-bred  hens  are  but  little  inferior  to  the 
pure-breds. 

When  hatching  to  procure  early  pullets 
for  next  year,  let  the  chicks  of  the  large 
breeds  be  hatched  earliest,  as  they  require 
a  longer  time  for  maturing  than  the  others. 
Then,  again,  Rrahmas,  Cochin  or  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chicks  are  hardier  than  some 
others,  and  can  be  more  easily  raised  dur- 
ing cold  weather  than  chicks  of  the  smaller 
breeds. 

If  fair  manager*  will  offer  the  same  in- 
ducements to  poultry  as  toother  stock  there 
will  be  larger  displays.  The  poultry  de- 
partment is  often  the  most  attractive  at 
the  fairs  It  is  not  expected  that  the  poultry 
should  receive  the  same  inducements  as 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  but  the 
choice  fowls  should  be  on  an  equality  with 
heads  of  cabbage  and  lots  of  potatoes, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  some  fairs. 

Fowls  eat  their  feathers  fcr  a  similias 
reason  to  that  which  impels  cows  orhorser 
to  eat  boards  or  bones  and  such  things. 
This  unnatural  appetite  is  due  to  a  want  of 
proper  nutrition,  either  from  indigestion 
or  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  proper 
food.  Feathers  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and  unless  these 
are  supplied  in  the  food  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  animal,  by  which  the  required 
nutriment  is  selected,  impels  it  to  consume 
feathers  to  supply  its  needs.  Some 
chopped  meat,  broken  bones,  chopped 
cabbage,  rape  or  mustard  seed  and  turnips, 
contain  the  necessary  nutriment  for  the 
growth  of  the  plumage,  and  with  a  regular 
supply  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
grain,  there  will  he  no  inducement  to  the 


There  being  no  way  to  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  number  of  eggs  produced,  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  at  a  minimum.  If  each 
pers  >n  consumes  only  ten  eggs  in  a  year,  it 
gives  us  600,000,000  eggs,  or  $50,000,000, 
at  ten  cents  per  dozen.  We  believe  the 
value  to  be  more  than  double  this  estimate 
for  egg  alone,  and  the  value  of  poultry  fully 
as  much  also. 

Kerosene  is  irritating  to  the  flesh  of  fows 
when  applied  in  an  undiluted  condition. 
For  scaley  legs,  or  for  destroying  the 
large  lice  on  the  heads,  one  part  kerosene 
and  four  parts  sweet  oil  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent. For  roup,  especially  when  the  eyes 
and  heads  arc  swollen,  one  part  each  of 
kerosene,  spirits  turpentine  and  crude 
petroleum,  with  four  parts  sweet  oil  will 
give  good  results  as  an  ointment. 

An  egg  weighs  about  two  ounces,  of 
winch  fifty  grains  compose  the  shell.  The 
chick  from  the  egg  will  weigh  from  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  When  six 
months  old  the  clear  meat  is  one-third  more 
th  in  the  bone.  Ye',  case;  are  known  where 
the  weight  of  the  chick  has  been  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  egg  (less  the  shell)  when 
the  egg  was  put  under  the  hen.  A  chick 
sh  >uld  gain  three  ounces  a  week  after  the 
sixth  week  if  well  fed. 

If  in  breeding  fowls  we  use  in  our  breed- 
ing pens  weak  and  debilitated  stock,  our 
chickens  have  increased  debility.  Find  the 
highest  type  in  symmetry,  constitution  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  to  perform  the  paternal 
act  and  couple  with  it  a  dam  of  good  size, 
vigorous  constitution,  and  prolific  laying 
quality,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
heahhy,  vigorous  progeny  that  will  repay 
in  eggs  and  salable  poultry  of  excellent 
quality. 

As  many  people  are  beginning  in  the 
poultry  business,  a  caution  may  be  needed 
against  building  very  expensive  houses  and 
especially  very  large  ones.  It  you  calculate 
to  keep  500  or  1,000  fowls  do  not  build  any 
structure  for  more  than  a  tenth  of  that 
number,  and  do  not  keep  more  than  fifty  to- 
gether. Then,  if  you  succeed,  it  will  be 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  build  a 
second,  or  third  or  fourth  house  like  the 
first,  with  as  many  improvements  as  ex- 
perience suggests. 

The  profits  in  poultry  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  close  attention  to  details,  in- 
cluding careful  marketing.  If  the  eggs 
and  chickens  be  packed  in  neat,  acceptable 
shape,  they  will  frequently  bring  two  to 
five  cents  more  than  they  would  do  with 
the  unwieldy  packets  witii  which  farmers 
try  to  compete  The  fowls  chould  have 
comfortable  and'  above  all  clean  houses, 
and  the  plainest  will  do  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive. 

Fifty  fowls  can  be  kept  in  one  house  pro- 
vided the  place  is  kept  clean, well  ventilated 
and  furnished  with  agood  run.  The  fowls 
should  have  wholesome  food,  varied  with 
green  stuff,  ground  bone  and  oyster-shells 
Fowls  should  become  used  to  their  quarters 
before  extreme  cold  weather.  Be  careful, 
and  protect  them  from  extreme  cold  windsd 
An  open  shed  facing  the  south  is  a  gooy 
thing.  A  house  at  least  twelve  by  twentd 
feet  is  necessary  to  keep  fifty  fowls.  Sand 
fur  the  floor  is  most  desirable. 


WHEN  TO  SELL  YOUR  STOCK. 

The  poultry  market  has  a  choice  at  all 
seasons.  The  kinds  of  poultry  that  are  in 
demand  early  in  the  year  drop  later  on. 
There  are  changes  occurring  every  month. 
But  these  peculiarities  of  the  market  are 
advantageous  to  the  farmer  in  giving  him 
greater  opportunities. 

WHAT  IS  IN  A  NAME? 

Starting  in  with  each  year  the  term 
"spring  chicken"  is  used  to  denote  a  large 
chicken,  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  pair. 
Much  of  that  kind  of  stock  is  the  frozen 
surplus  of  the  previous  fall.  January, 
1891,  showed  prices  for  spring  chickens  to 
be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound 
dressed,  the  prices  gradually  falling  to 
twelve  cents.  The  first  week  in  February, 
the  term  "  broilers  "  was  used,  prices  start- 
ing in  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound, 
reaching  forty  cents  in  March,  forty-five 
in  April,  culminating  in  the  top  price — 
fifty-five  cents — in  May,  when  a  decrease 
began.  July  found  them  still  as  high  as 
twenty  cents  per  pound  for  large  ones.  In 
March,  April  and  May  the  small  sizes  sell 
best,  but  after  that  time  the  large  sizes  step 
to  the  front.  A  broiler  is  a  chicken  that 
should  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half. 

CHOICE  POULTRY  PAYS  GOOD  PRICES. 

The  term  "spring  chicken"  means  in 
the  summer  and  fall  something  different 
from  the  winter  spring  chickens.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible,  to  have  a  "spring" 
chicken  in  January,  vet  thev  fe  niiote  I. 


chicks  hatched  too  late  to  be  sold  as  broil- 
ers. But  that  it  pays  to  hatch  them 
late  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Au- 
gust twenty-three  cents  per  pound  was 
the  price  quoted,  and  September,  October, 
November  and  December  found  as  miu  h 
as  twenty  cents  per  pound  being  paid  for 
them.  However,  only  choice  stock 
brought  such  figures.  The  prices  for  some 
grades  were  as  low  as  fourteen  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  policy  for  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce only  the  choice  and  fancy  kinds. 

WHEN  CAPONS  CUT  A  FIGURE. 

Capons  are  seldom  quoted  before  Janu- 
ary. They  seem  to  keep  by  the  side  of 
broilers,  beginning  with  about  twenty  cents 
per  pound  dressed,  in  January,  reaching 
twenty-five  cents  in  April  and  May  for 
choice  and  large  stock.  After  May  they 
seem  to  be  in  but  little  demand,  or  if  in 
demand  they  are  not  quoted.  The  reason 
is  that  choice  capons  should  be  a  year  old, 
and  as  but  few  persons  hatch  chicks  for 
capons  late  in  the  season  there  arc  but  few 
if  any  ready  for  market  during  the  summer 
months.  No  doubt  they  are  always  sala- 
ble if  marketed. 

GASTRONOMIC  GREEN  GOODS. 

Another  luxury  for  a  short  time  is  the 
"  spring  duck,"  or  "  green  duck,"  as  it  is 
also  termed.  It  has  its  "boom"  about 
May  1st,  at  which  time  last  year  the  price 
was  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  but  in  two 
weeks  the  price  had  dropped  to  twenty-five 
cents,  and  by  the  first  of  June  it  was  down 
to  twenty  cents.  The  high  prices  for  green 
ducks  do  not  hold  more  than  about  two 
weeks,  but  to  compensate  for  this  short 
term,  prices  were  seldom  lower  than 
eighteen  cents  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Only  the  highest  quotations  arc  given,  and 
lower  prices  for  stock  not  the  best  were,  of 
course,  also  paid. 

EGGS  ON  THE  MARKET. 
Current  wholesale  quotations  for  eggs  in 
New  York  markets  average  twenty  cents 
for  the  entire  year.  January  and  Febru- 
ary are  the  best  early  months,  when  prices 
are  sometimes  twenty-eight  and  thirty  cents 
for  "strictly  choice."  But  when  March 
comes  in,  prices  get  down  to  sixteen  cents 
per  dozen.  May  and  June  are  the  lowest 
months,  eleven  cents  being  sometimes 
rcai  lied.  They  go  a  cent  higher  in  July, 
hold  the  same  in  August,  and  begin  to  rise 
in  September,  reaching  the  highest  limit  in 
December.  It  may  be  mentioned, however, 
that  eggs  sell  much  higher  than  the  prices 
quoted  as  wholesale.  Contracts  between 
private  parties  for  assorted  fresh  eggs  being 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  dozen 
higher.  The  majority  of  eggs  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  bulk,  however,  sell  at  from  four  to 
six  cents  per  dozen  less  than  the  quotations. 
Only  those  known  to  be  strictly  fresh  bring 
extra  prices. 

WHEN  POULTRY  BRINGS  BEST  PRICES. 

There  is  a  time  when  adult  fowls  bring 
the  best  prices.  Dressed  fowls  (hens)  bring 
higher  prices  in  July  than  in  June,  or  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  year,  but  July  is 
exceeded  by  May  and  the  preceeding 
months,  April  being  the  month  of  highest 
prices.  To  ship  old  roosters  to  market  is 
almost  equivalent  to  throwing  them '  away, 
as  they  seldom  bring  over  six  cents  per 
pound,  and  all  adult  roosters  are  denomi- 
nated as  "  old  "  ones.  There  is  always  a 
difference  of  from  two  to  five  cents  per 
pound  in  favor  of  dressed  fowls  over  those 
that  are  shipped  alive. 

FEAST-DAY  FOWLS. 

It  is  useless  to  ship  live  fowls  during 
very  cold  weather  or  when  crowded  in 
coops  in  July,  as  the  loss  will  be  serious. 
The  little  broilers  can  only  be  shipped 
dressed,  as  they  w  ould  perish  of  cold  on 
the  journey  to  market.  As  a  rule,  old 
ducks  and  geese  are  sold  alive  oftencr  than 
dressed.  Geese  will  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  Hebrew's.  Those  who  will 
keep  themselves  well  informed  regarding 
the  Hebrew  festivities,  festivals  and  holi- 
days will  know  when  to  best  sell  geese,  but 
that  class  of  buyers  will  take  only  the  live 
fowls. 

SELL  WHEN  THINGS  ARE  SALABLE. 

Turkeys  are  more  salable  in  November, 
December  and  January,  than  at  other 
times.  First  come  turkeys,  in  the  rotaiijn 
followed  by  broilers  and  capons,  and  next, 
spring  ducks.  The  highest  prices  for  th* 
balance  of  the  year,  after  the  spring  ducks, 
or  rather  with  them  until  December,  are 
paid  for  the  spring  chickens,  better  known 
as  "roasting  chickens,"  or  "roasters," 
w  hich  should  not  exceed  three  pounds  each 
in  weight.  Large  fowls  (excepting  capons), 
do  not  sell  as  readily  as  those  that  are 
smaller.  A  pair  of  chickens,  weighing 
not  over  five  pounds  each  will  sell  quicker, 
and  at  a  cent  or  more  per  pound,  than  a 
single  fowl  weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds. 
The  hp<;t  rule  is  to  watch  and  follow  the 
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MRS.  DEAN'S  BIG  BROILER  FARM. 

Mrs.  L.  May  Helme-Dean  is  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  a  poultry  farm  on  the  out- 
skirts of  this  city.  It  is  called  the  "Daisy 
Poultry  Farm."  Besides  being  what  its 
name  implies,  it  is  without  a  doubt  the 
largest  plant  in  the  state  doing  business 
with  the  patent  incubator  process.  The 
Egyptians  have  raised  fowls  by  incubation 
for  hundreds  of  years,  but  Mrs.  Dean, 
with  her  five  short  years  of  study  and  labor 
can  give  the  Egyptians  or  anybody  else 
"  cards  and  spades  "  in  the  business. 

Prior  to  her  embarking  in  the  enterprise 
that  has  grown  to  such  large  proportions, 
Mrs.  Dean  had,  very  properly,  graduated 
with  much  honor  from  the  public  schools  : 
had  written  much  meritorious  poetry  ;  had 
painted  a  great  deal  on  china.  Since 
then,  she  has  dropped  the  poetry — there 
is  no  poetry  in  raising  spring  chickens, 
even  with  "spring"  all  the  year  around — 
but  she  still  manages  to  decorate  many 
delicate  pieces  of  chinaware  with  her  ar- 
tistic handiwork  during  every  year. 

RAISING  CHICKENS  EOR  THE  DETROIT  MAR- 
KET. 

As  two  dollars  a  pair  for  spring  chickens 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  pretty  rich  for 
the  bloood  of  the  average  provincial  citi- 
zen, not  many  Adrian  people  have  any  idea 
of  how  spring  chickens  in  winter  taste, 
much  less  of  the  business  and  bustle  that  is 
going  on  over  at  the  Dean  incubator  farm. 
Two  dollars  a  pair  for  two-pound  "broil- 
ers" being  the  city  price  just  now,  Sprague, 
of  Chicago,  and  Faltis,  of  Detroit,  are  the 
poultry  merchants  who  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Dean's  products. 

"  The  poultry  world  is  one  of  end- 
less possibilities,  "  she  said  to  The  Nfivs 
the  other  day,  "  and  really  the  hatching  of 
fowls  by  the  process  of  incubation  may  be 
said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness in  which'  not  one  out  of  twenty 
succeeds.  It  is  a  business  of  small 
details  that  require  ciose  watching. 
It  is  just  like  'tending  baby.  '  Anybody 
can  hold  a  baby  after  it  is  dressed  ;  but 
only  a  mother  can  'tend'  a  baby  in  all 
that  this  phrase  implies.  But  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  remarkable  infatuating  busi- 
ness— poultry,  not  baby  raising,  " 

INCUBATORS  OF  40-HEN  POWER. 

The  presiding  genius  led  the  way  to  a 
plain,  everyday  cellar  where  two  incubators, 
one  200  power  and  the  other  of  600-egg 
power  were  loaded  for  business.  Mrs. 
Dean  might  have  said  metaphorically,  that 
she  "  had  a  hen  on  " — but  Mrs.  Dean  did 
not.  The  two  machines  mentioned  con- 
tained eight  hundred  hens'  eggs  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  vari- 
eties. These  eggs,  to  start  with,  must  not 
be  over  two  weeks  old  and  prior  to  their  en- 
tering the  incubator  must  be  placed  on 
ends  in  racks  and  turned  over  in  the  racks 
once  a  day  for  a  week.  Then,  safely  en- 
sconced within  the  incubator,  they  must  be 
tenderly  turned  over  twice  a  day  for  the 
whole  of  their  three  weeks  stay.  The  incu- 
bators are  heated  by  kerosene  lamps  in  end 
"  a,"  to  a  uniform  and  continuous  heat  of 
103  degrees. 

Mrs.  Dean  pointed  to  the  incubator,  in 
which  the  six  hundred  eggs  were  lying  in 
state,  and  said,  "  We  expect  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  '  chicks  '  this  week,  and 
when  the  shells  begin  to  crack  I'll  telephone 
The  News  an  invitation  to  come  over 
to  the  opening."  Then  the  fair  proprie- 
tress ascended  the  cellar  stairs  and  directed 
the  way  to  a  much  more  animated  picture 
contained  in  the  "  brooding  house,'' 
a  building  1 5x1 10,  finely  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, and  heated  by  hot  water  pipes  run- 
ning through  wooden,  box-shaped  "  brood- 
ers," in  each  of  which  were  some  nineteen 
pens. 

SEVEN  AGES  OF  THE  YELLOW  LEGS. 

One  can  not  help  noticing  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Dean's  rules,  there  are 
seven  ages  of  spring  chicken  as  well  as 
seven  ages  of  man.  At  first,  the  egg, 
then  the  tiny,  peeping  chicklet,  which  is 
ushered  into  pen  No.  1  in  one  section  of 
the  huge  orphan  asylum.  For  the  first 
three  days  the  "  infant  class"  is  fed  every 
two  honrs  a  preparation  of  eggs  boiled 
hard  and  mixed  with  bread  crumbs.  At 
night  the  crowd  get  granulated  oatmeal 
for  their  "grain  food."  At  the  age  of  one 
week  they  are  promoted  to  pen  No.  2  to 
make  room  for  another  freshmen  class.  In 
these  quarters  they  remain  a  week  or  ten 
days,  then  go  in  turn  into  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  pens. 

It  would  be  singular  if  among  Mrs. 
Dean's  army  of  1,000  there  should  not  be  a 
few  invalids. 

IN  THE  HEN  HOSPITAL. 

A  fantastic  looking  pen  was  pointed  out 
which  was  referred  to  as  "  the  hospital." 
They  were  a  motley  crowd  of  perhaps  sev- 
enty-five chickens — a  job  lot,  of  all  sizes. 
The  prevailing  trouble  seemed  to  be  weak 


legs.  These  were  caused  by  "  forcing  " 
and  too  rapid  growth.  But  there  were 
a  few  patients  who  seemed  to  be  good  sub- 
jects for  a  "gold  cure"  institute.  One 
brown  feathered  unfortunate  was  just  hav- 
ing a  bad  spell  and  spinning  around  like  a 
top  or  a  merry-go-round.  And  he  ended  by 
taking  a  dizzy  "  header."  The  Nexus  was 
assured  that  the  difficulty  with  the  patient 
was  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  could 
often  be  relieved  by  cutting  a  small  piece 
off  from  a  toe  with  a  sharp  knife. 

SWEET,  TENDER  YOUNG  GRADUATES. 

The  occupants  of  pen  No.  7  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  "  seventh  age,"  and  are 
expected  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  or 
possibly  two  pounds.  They  arc  ready  then 
for  Mr.  Faltis.  They  are  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old.  Mrs.  Dean's  young  class  of  gradu- 
ates this  morning  numbered  some  two  hun- 
dred as  bright-eyed,  clean,  healthy  looking 
a  lot  of  chickens  as  were  ever  turned  loose 
on  a  cruel,  hungry  world.  Their  "  voices"" 
here  begin  to  change,  and  the  fellows  who 
are  built  that  way  are  trying  to  crow.  They 
have  reached  the  frying  size. 

These  fellows  fare  sumptuously.  In  the 
morning  they  are  treated  to  a  scalded  prep- 
aration of  bran,  corn  meal.  Bowker  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal  and  a  dash  of  salt.  At  ten 
a.  m.  they  devour  ground  bone,  green  from 
the  butchers,  and  cut  clover.  For  dinner, 
the  menu  is  boiled  potatoes  with  bran  mash, 
and  at  night  they  top  off  the  day  with 
wheat  and  corn. 

BUSINESS  WITH  IOD  PER  CEMT  IN  IT. 

Notwithstanding  such  an  elaborate  bill 
of  fare,  the  "  broiler  "  is  almost  worth  his 
weight  in  gold  in  prospective  profit.  The 
Daisy  poultry  farm  is  a  small  gold  mine. 
Mrs.  Dean  has  still  another  motto.  It 
runs:  "  Large  sales  and  large  profits." 
Anything  short  of  100  per  cent  "  ain't  con- 
sidered. "  So  it  will  be  apparent  that  Mrs. 
Dean  does  not  cook  for  so  large  and  hun- 
gry a  family  simply  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing. 

It  requires  a  deal  of  thinking  and  plan 
ningand  systematizing  and  businesslike 
figuring.    But  Mrs.  L.  May  Helme-Dean, 
of  the  Daisy  poultry  farm,  is   equal  to  the 
great  undertaking. — Detroit  Njws, 


POULTRY  RAISING  MEANS  WORK. 

It  requires  but  little  time  and  attention 
to  manage  a  small  flock,  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  go  into  poultry  raising  as  a  business,  it 
means  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  Hard  work 
is  necessary  to  grow  crops,  to  conduct  a 
dairy,  or  to  manage  stock,  and  the  same 
of  poultry.  In  the  winter  time  there  may 
be  huge  drifts  of  snow  to  shovel  before  the 
hens  can  get  out  of  the  coops,  the  drop- 
pings must  be  removed,  the  quarters 
cleaned,  the  fowls  fed,  and  the  water  cans 
filled.  The  eggs  must  be  collected  fre- 
quen  l_',in  oner  to  prevent  them  frcm  beir  g 
frozen,  and  the  surplus  poultry  and  eggs 
must  be  shipped  to  market.  All  these  de- 
tails call  for  labor,  and  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  fowls  the  greater  the  amount  of  work 
required.  We  wish  to  impress  this  fact  on 
our  readers  as  we  seek  to  give  solid  truths 
in  preference  to  theories  and  impossible  in- 
ducements. But  there  is  nothing  discourag- 
ing in  being  compelled  to  work.  But  for 
the  labor  required,  there  would  be  no  profit 
in  the  business.  It  is  the  labor  that  sells, 
in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  carcasses,  and  not 
the  chicken  itself.  The  profit  is  that  derived 
above  cost  of  food,  labor,  etc. 


WHICH  HENS  TO  SELL. 

Keep  the  most  active  hens  as  your  lay- 
ers, and  sell  those  that  are  very  fat  and 
heavy,  and  which  shows  signs  of  breaking 
down.  Keep  the  hens  with  the  smallest 
combs,  and  which  begin  to  molt  early.  If 
any  hens  have  been  unprofitable  do  not 
keep  them  for  their  beauty,  as  beauty  has 
but  a  small  place  so  far  as  profits  are  con- 
cerned. Hens  have  been  frequently  sick 
should  be  sold,  but  do  not  sell  them  unless 
they  are  healthy  at  the  time.  The  main 
point  to  observe  is  activity,  as  an  active, 
foraging  hen  is  almost  always  a  good  egg- 
producer,  and  provides  partly  for  herself 
when  she  gets  a  chance  to  do  so. 

 •  

FOWLS  RUNNING  TOGETHER. 

The  question  is  asked,  if  it  will  injure 
pure-bred  fowls  for  breeding  purposes  if 
the  hens  of  different  breeds  run  in  one 
flock  with  only  males  of  a  single  breed.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  a  cross  once  made 
always  influences  the  progeny  following, 
but  with  poultry  there  is  no  blood  circula- 
tion in  the  dam,  life  and  circulation  only 
beginning  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  egg 
outside  of  the  body,  and  for  such  reason  we 
cannot  imagine  how  any  injury  can  be 
done  by  allowing  the  different  breeds  to 
mingle,  provided  in  the  spring  they  are 
separated  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
eggs  are  used  for  hatching  purposes. 


THE  BREEDS  OF  GEESE. 

Only  the  common  geese  have  the  males 
and  females  different  in  plumage.  All  the 
pure  breeds  have  the  sexes  colored  the 
same.  The  Toulouse  is  the  largest,  and 
the  China  the  best  layers.  The  Ebden  is 
the  best  for  feathers,  being  pure  vvbite  in 
color.  A  cross  of  the  Toulouse  gander 
and  Ebden  goose  makes  the  best  young 
goose  for  market.  The  gander  may  be 
known  by  being  thicker  around  the  neck, 
and  more  masculine  in  appearance. 
Though  geese  derive  much  of  their  subsist- 
ence when  allowed  to  have  access  to  a 
pond,  yet  they  may  be  pastured,  or  may  be 
kept  in  confinement  and  fed  on  grass, 
turnips,  (chopped),  potatoes  and  grain. 
The  goose  lays  from  twenty  to  forty  eggs, 
and  the  gander  keeps  a  faithful  watch  over 
her  at  times  when  she  is  on  the  nest.  When 
sitting,  it  is  best  to  disturb  her  as  little  as 
possible.  She  makes  a  gocd  mother,  and 
usually  raises  all  her  young  ones. 

FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 


Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  the 
FOUXTKY  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Home  Queen  and  the  Poultky 
Keepeii  a  whole  year  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  It  is  full  of 
AVomens1  Talk,  and  things  which  every  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  children's  De- 
partment, Properly  Illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  ill  Either  Heading 
or  Advertisements  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
81!)  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  jl)  cts.,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  PouLTitv  Kkepeii— (two  fifty  cent  Papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cts. 


North  and  South— Lock  hands  in  the  two  great 
poultry  papei*6  of  the  North  and  South.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper.  Only  fifty 
cents  a  year.  Southern  Poultry  'Keeper  ami  Poultry 
Keeper  only  <>5  cents  a  year,  send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Puultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
v i lie.  Ark.,  or  to  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


BUFF 


WV.i XDnTTES.  .7.  D.WILSON, 

PLYMOUTH  KOCItS.'W'orcester.N.  Y. 


Q;  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  I..  Brahinas,  eggs  SI.  Birds 
for  sale.      W.  XV.  COLE,  Le  Koy,  N.  V. 

I7*OR  SALE  —One  lmp'd  Excelsior  Incu  ,  20)  egg 
?  capacity.  Louis  Dus,  819  5th  St  ,  Milwaukee,  M  is. 


J.  Mowry,  Milan,  0.  Cor.  Ind  Game,  Fravne 
(Imp.)  Agitator, TriosSto.  Eggs  £!p.l3,$5  p.26. 


A 


C 


AHEAP.— 3  incubators  and  0  brooders,  Pressy*.— 
Fine  PcKin  Ducks  $1.00  t"  fi.oo  each. 
II.  E.  Blt.vnLEY,  llaiuinoiitun.  IV.  J. 


FOR  SALE.— Half  of  cost  price.    Four  Pineland 
Brooders,  used  but  short  time,  in  good  condition. 
Sold  tor  want  of  use.  A.  T  Cjnntt,  Plemington, N.  J. 


rilo  sell  or  lease  a  ten  acre  poultry  farm  in  Southern 
J_  Indiana,  everything  in  best  order  HENRY 
1&EII9C,  Indian  Springs,  Martin  Co.,  hut 

The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  S25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
foranv  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  ci  cuiar. 

II.  ».  .llUIIUON,  Taunton,  Mass 


$2 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

ft&.Sold  to  farmers  direct.    No  agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


B 11 H"  Leghorn  eggs  only  $4.00  per  13,  Ind.  Games 
?3.00  per  13.  S.  C.  IS  Leghorns,  li.  P.  Rocks, 
Light  Hrahmas  at  Sl.OO  per  13.   Send  forcircular. 

JOHN  F.  KOW EX,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  _ 

BUFF  I.KGHOIiNS  anil  Cornish  Indian 
Game*.   Eggs  at  half  price  balanceof  thesea- 
son.   A  lot  of  yearling  Indian  Game  hens  cheap  if 
taken  now.   Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
 AUG.  1>.  A  It  NO  1. 1>.  I>ill»l>nrg,  Pa- 

—OUR  O.  K.  FEED— 

is  especially  good  for  growing  chicks,  it  is  a  bone 
and  meat  ration.  Mix  with  the  soft  feed,  give  it  a 
trial,  50  and  100  lbs.  bags,  2-cent  a  tb.  Special  price 
to  the  trade.  Send  tor  catalogue.  C.  A.  ItAKT- 
LETT,  Worcester,  Mass.  

Princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount,  Mgr , 
Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  \V.  Wyans.,  L.  lirams..  Mammoth  Pekiu 
Ducks.  W.  Turkeys,  W.  Guineas.    Won  5  1st  and 

1  2nd  prize  at  Pliila.  Jan.  '92  on  0  entries,  3  first  and 

2  seconds  at  New  York,  Feb.  92.  Cir.  free.  Discount 
afler.J  une  1st. 


WALLKILL  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  breeder.— Trios  and  breeding 
pens  for  sale,  to  make  room  tor  young  stock.  Prices 
reasonable  for  this  stock.  Sent  for  circular  and  two 
cent  stamp  lor  postage.  J.  XV.  ADAMS.  Union- 
vdle.  Orange  County,  New  York. 


THE    HYDRO    SAFETY  LAMP 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  L.  R.  Oakes. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Cioley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO  ALL  INSECTS 

Bugtclde  Powder 

is  a  sure  and  posi- 
tive exterminator  of  Cockroaches, 
Water  Bugs.  Moths,  Fleas,  Bed 
Bugs,  Lice,  Chicken  Lice  and  Lice 
on  Animals.  A  few  applications 
kills  them.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it, 
or  send  50c.  for  sample  box  to 
BUGICIDE  MFG.  CO..  La  Crosse,  Wis 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

WIRE  NETTING  is  the  best  and  cheapest.  Prices 
foi'2-iuch.  No.  1!),  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

12      1*      24      30      48      f.O      72  inch: 

90c.     $1.35  $1.80   $2.70   $3.60  $4.50   $5.40  per  rol'. 
One  inch,  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices,   tend  for  Cir.  with  discount  for  5  rolls. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  sStSSSri^ 


rytfL  Catalog 

.  POULTRY** 
^.SgPPLIE%rC 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. .Simple  .Perfect  and  Sri f- Regulating. 

Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

n&nS&i£l6E0.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 


Supplies.? 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
FREE  e  ver  offere^- 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


^  217  &  219  market  s>t.,  pnna.,  pa.  ^ 


KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 


EEADINO  STRAINS  OF 

lite  Leghorns  and  lite  Wyandottes. 

A  record  unequalled  by  anv  breeder  on  these  two 
popular  varieties  since  1883.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  I'll  I  I.  V  II  EL,  I'll  I  A, 

January  7th  to  12th,  1892.   5  Sweeping  Records  at 

HadiMin  Sqnare  Garden 
and  American  Institute.  New  York  City.  Havewon 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leading  shows, 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 
Cockerels,  Pairs,  Trio,  or  Breeding  Pen. 

EGG  S  FO R  H  ATC  H  I N G  mat £££&m5£ 

13:  $.5  on  per  26. 

fend  Stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trice 
List  giving  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder otany  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB/US,  NEW  YORK. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  York.) 

We  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  tlamn  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  bl  eeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  sqv ARE  G AROEN,  February,  1892. 
we  won  iMt  anil  31  !■  on  l  ock  ;  Ik*.  2d  and  3d  on  Hen  ;  1  si  and  2d  on  Cock- 
erel, and  1st.  2d.  :id.  II  h  and  5th  on  PnllelH. 

CHALLENGE  CUPS  for  best  hen  and  pullet.  GOLD  SPECIAL  for  twenty 
best  young  birds,  r>nd  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadel|ihia  onr  Golden  Wyandotte*  won  all  flrnlanni)  seconds. 

We  breed  4  hampion  Red  Capo.  AudaliMian*.  Black  Minorca*. 
Wliite  Inil.  Games. Crevc  Conen.  Afceelw  and  l'ekin  Hacks. 

Stock  and  epos  always  for  sale.    Tice.ntv-paoe  Catalogue  free. 

C.  A.  SHARP  A-  CO..  I.oekport.  New  York. 
The  Home  of  the  Indian  Game. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 

POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  RTeen 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clo^  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Kekunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  ere 
rocUiciiig  fond  in  the  world, 
will  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
»  tile.    Send  stamp  for  cata- 
*  logue.     Name  this  paper. 

tUw  F.  W.  MANN, 

P»t.  June  15, '86.  Aug. 20, '8».    Mill ortl,  IUaaa. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  anv  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
t£  sent  by  111  til  postpaid  far  $:  iK),  which  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keepek  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
vou  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner  s  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Jncubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage 
uieut  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


July 


A 


ddressThe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
i.  Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O.  Cor.  Ind.  Game,  Frayne 
•  (Imp.)  Agitator, Trios?10.  Eggs $3p.l3,$5 p.26. 


B 


reeriers  I-lss  K^rord  and  Account  Book. 

23  pages.    Price  2oc.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St., Denver,  Col. 


BUFF 


WYASDOTTES.  J.  I5.WLLS0N, 

riTJIOUIH  ROCKS. Worcester.N.  Y. 


c 


ut  Clover  Hav  for  Poultrv  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 

HARVEY  BliOS.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


K.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  uonn.,  breeds  aie 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  1\ Rocks. 


E 


xhibition  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
l'oultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


C(\B  Cfll  C  B.Turkevs,T,.B.  and  B.P.It.  Stamp. 
rUn  OHLC.  Wm.H.VanDoren,  Buckingham,  111. 


Ki.fasen,  Kochester,  N.  Y.— Breeder  of  Buff 
•  Leghorns,  Ind. Uamesand  24  var.  Bantams. 


M 


s 


C.  AY.  Leghorns  and  L.  Brahmas,  eggs  $1.  Birds 
•  for  sale.      W.  W.  C«r.E,  r,e  Roy,  IV.  Y. 


CDAMICJJ  a  specialty  2S  years.  Eggs.  (2  per  13 
OrHmOirl  J.BEN  NEW',  Sunman,  Ripley  Co., Ind 

rpiIERMOMETERS,  accurately  tested,  for  Incu- 
_J_  bators,  cheap.    T.  Backhaul.  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


w 


27 


grand  breeding  yards.  Particulars  free.  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  clucks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.sl 


AH.  A.VDKRS.  Lanndale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Slin.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


B 
B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.  It  AST* 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  IlMnois. 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  at  75c.  per  13.  Also 
i  1.000  white  cedar  rails. 
J.  G.BROOMALL,1207N.  Broad  St..Phila. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS, 

peris.    Cir.   Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington, N.J. 

FOE  SALE  CHEAP.— 25  fine  White  Langshan 
chicks  from  Kirbv  &  Smith  and  Albee  stock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHAW, Elizaville,  Ind. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  Ii.  Wyandotts,  It.  P.  Itocks  and  R. 
C.  B.  I.eslioriis  in  the  West.  ^i, 

J BE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  GIRARD,  Erie  Co.. 
Pa. — Games,  Aseels,  Deibys,  Japs,  Muff  and 
uns.   Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

LOWE1L  POULTRY  CLUB,  Lowell,  JVMch. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.   Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  R.  ECEER,  Secy. 

I  IHUT  RRAUfiiiCQ  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnMniliHO.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
Statelncubator.Miss  H.M.Williams.Hammonton,  N  .J 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  II.  LGIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

inest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  S2.50  per  30.    Circular  free. 
J.  1.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


F 


B 


QFJl  QHFI  I  C  for  poultry  feed.  Best  shell  form- 
OC.H  OnLLLO  lug  substance  known.  $1.25 per 
bbl.  Sample  &  cir  4c.  F. P. Knowles,  Guilford,  Conn. 

To  sell- or  lease  a  ten  acre  poultry  farm  in-  Southern 
Indiana,  everything  in  best  order.  HENRY 
BEIIR.  Indian  Springs,  Martin  Co..  Ind. 

The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  HOVLTON,  Taunton.  Mass 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WH£AT. 

8®»Sold  to  farmers  direct.   No  agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Uhow.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  -buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other, varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  E.  J.  Chandler,-  KennettSquare,  Pa. 

ggs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  BatesvlUe,  Ark. 


E1 


Cp  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  f»  r  Chick  Feed 
•l/.For  Cholera.  ^.O.For  Lice.  u.r;For Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER.  PottsvUle,  Pa. 

Lot  eland  Poultry  Yards.— R.  C.  B.  Leg.  S. 
Wyns.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  High  scoring  birds  and 
prize  winners  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs.  Young  stock 
in  the  fall.  Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

SP    n     I  CP  LI  fl  DUO  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  I/.  D.    LCunUTlflO.  richest  colored,  birds 
in  America.  Winners,  E(?«s  $2.o»per  set.  Clroular. 
B.  A.  FOX,  Island,  GooeUand  Co.,  Ta. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^JTa^^ 

ups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SlrBedivereand 
'hdllmmon  strains.  P.  B.  Jacobs,  H&mmonton,  N.J. 


5 

WHITE  fflJNORCAS,  %&J^?ZSk 

for  sale.  Eggs  In  season.  An  egg  record  free  with 
each  sale.      WM.  jr.  sCIUVBLEt  Erie,  Pa. 


II R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Lon-earod 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send2-eent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  E.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  Hamburgs,  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  SI. 00  per  13,  ft  50por26,$3.oo 
per  39,  fowls  amlchloks  for  sale  at  ad  1  times. 
_    H.J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  S 

monton  .Incusatsrs,  two  siaes,  f25  and  Lang- 
shan fowls  and'eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESS  BY,  IlssuHmtoa,  >'.  jr. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  T, ;  7  neatly  bound  wltli 

complete  Index,  foffLB  eacli,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index.  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  C. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


itiack  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS  Sfiffi£ 

Ind. Games, eggs$4  per  15;  W. Langs.,  eggs  53  per  15. 
AlirntUKC  52-00  per  15  rftpc  Send  stamp  for 
AllLUnAo  $5.00  per  45  LUUO.  Catalogue. 


$5.00  per  4 
F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Pottsville,  Pa 


T?i~^  f  ^  G  for  hatching  from  07  varieties  of  land 
Jl>VTVXIO  and  water  fowls,  everything  first  class. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  1  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustrated 
cir.  or  10  cents  to  mail  fine  illlus.  Cata,  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

jr.r,.CAJIPBEi.Ii,WeBt  Elixabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

THE  FAMOVIS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Scnwarz,M'rg.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

—OUR  O.  K.  FEED— 

is  especially  good  for  growing  chicks,  it  is  a  bone 
and  meat  ration,  Mix  with  the  soft  feed,  give  it  a 
trial,  50  and  10U  lbs.  bags,  2-cent  a  lb.  Special  price 
to  the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue.  C.  A.  BArT- 
I/ETT,.Worcestci-,  Mass.  

"princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount,  Mgr  , 
JL  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brains.,  Mammoth  Pekiu 
Ducks,  W.  Turkeys,  W.  Guineas.    Won  5  1st  and 

1  2nd  prize  at  Phlla.  Jan.  '92  on  0  entries,  3  first  and 

2  seconds  at  New  York,  Feb.  92.  Cir.  free.  Discount 
after'June  1st. 


EGGS 


List  at  S3. — EXHIBITION  PILE. 
*  OCCKWING,  and  It.  K.  REO 
■  GAMES,  B.  Silver  Polish.  Japanese 
and  S.  D.  W.  Bantams,  Andalusians.  List 
at  $2.00.  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  Houdans,  1).  liram., 
Wyans..  Black  Leg.,  P.  It's,  Pit  Games,  P.  &  B. 
Coch.,  W.Guin.  T.W.Ludlow,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


THE    HYDRO    SAFETY  LAMP 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  L.  R.  Oaken, 
Blooniingion,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  ciast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEATH 


TO  ALL  INSECTS 

JBuf  Eclde  Powder 

Is  n  sure  and  posi- 
tive exterminator  of  Cockroaches, 
Water  Bugs,  Moths.  Fleas,  Bed 
Bugs,  Lice.  Chicken  Lice  and  Lice 
on  Animals.  A  few  applications 
kills  them.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it, 
or  send  SOe.  for  sample  box  to 
BUGICIDE  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis 


WIRE  NETTING  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  i  i  ices 
for  2-inch,  No.  19,  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

13      IS      24      3G      48      60      78  inch: 

90c.     $1.35  $1.80   $2.70  $3.60  $-1.50   $5.40  per  roll. 
One  inch.  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices.   Send  for  Cir.  with  discount  for  5  rolls. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  *%£SESn? 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 


'THE  IMPROVED ' 


EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple  Perfect  andSetf-Kegulating. 
Lowest- priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggsat  less  cost  than  any  other. 

nSZ^SIBEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 

FOR 

POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to ,  cut  green 
bones.'.meat.  gristle,  and  ,all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 

froducing  food  in  the  u-oruL 
twill  double  the  num- 
ber Of  oggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

Usr  F.  W.  MANN, 

P»t.  Juna  li,'86.  Aug.  20.'89.    Milfofd,  Man. 

KNAPP  BROST 

ABE  IIKAIWHJ AHTKM  FOB  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF 

lite  LegbafDS  and  White  Wyandottes, 

A  record  unequalled  by  any  breeder  on  these  two 
popular  varieties  since  J8Sa.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEET  AT  I-HIL4PKI.PHIA, 
January  7th  to  12th,  1SS2.   5  -Sweeping  Kecorda  at 

Madison  Square  Garden 
and  American  Institute.  New  Vork  City.  Havewon 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leading  shows, 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 

Coebereb,  raira,  Trios  or  Breed  ina;  Pens 
at  low  prices  for  quality. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  nTa^l^ 

13;  ?5.09per26. 

Send  Stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
i/ist  giyhic  biefcest  prise  record  erer  won  try 
mmy  breeder  otasy  variety.  Address. 


KMAPP  BROTHERS, 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS.  S3 
Per  13:  SKI  HO  1>er40.  Otlier  .i:ir«lsS2  per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  1'.  liocl;  eUKs-  !i  prize*  at  New 
Vork.  'VI:  HI  ] >  izvs.it  New  York,  Dl.  t'lian-  M. 
GrlfliiieA-  Son.  SlielterflslVuni,  Suff611i.CS)  ,  X.Y. 

S.  C.W.  LEGS.. 
C.  IND.  GAMES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  (P.  K.J  Shady  Shore. 
O.nejd.ScH-  York. 


HA.  KRADSIIAtV.  ELIZAVILLE,  IND. 
.  Hi  eeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  "i  m  tint' exhibit  ion  and  bi'eedlng  fowls  and  chicks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 


Buff  Mm  I 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

ilest  and  Cheapest,  only  8IO.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  onl.v  s:>  Huff 
Leghorns.  Indian  Ga'luesand  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
(  irculars. 

WEBSTER  &  IIANNCM, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
( Members  Huff  Leghorn  Club. ) 


IKJllTISItAlIMASONLY.-T.argesize.finely 
J  marked, heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Cliicage,  St. 
Louis,  ltockfork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale  Egrss  §3.00 
per  .3  Ain-ed  Doyle,  Bine  Island,  111. 

|  Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Tom«.  out)  Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.    Valuable  illiistrnt"d  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGKR,  DeKalh,  111. 


he 


CDnMPIK  ''"r  I'oup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  t 
Or  UHUIH,  Pharinacv.    Roericlce  «V-  Tafcl, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St..  New  York. 
30  East  Madison  St. ,  Chicago. 
627 Sraithfleld  St.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Iflom«eoi»:ltl>ic  Pharmacy.  Estab 
I  Ulicd  in  1k:U> 
The  Poultrii  Doctor,  65  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 


Pas  be  applied  by 
uany  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
ii. 50  per  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
i  lar  fj-ee. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  3j  Dey  St.,N.  y. 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  flaoies. 

Greatest  per.  Mow'  s  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
nCcuSy  Coffees  and  Baking* 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold.  Band  or  Moss  Rose  Cbina 
Tea  Set.  Dinner  Set.  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  part  iculars  address 

THE  OBE1T  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,1 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


ONLY  $UO! 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  naperson  earth  are 

FARM  POVLTKY   50  cts. 

POVITRY  KEEPER   50  Cts. 

We  will  send  botli,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

CJeo,  J.  Ni Mil;**, Propr.,  Knline,  Midi. 

POULTRY    AND     POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  W.  and  B.  Langsliaus,  W:  and  B.  P. 
Eocks,  W.  Wyalidottes'P.  Ducks.  Oyer 400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  you.  Give  us 
atrial.  Egfis  S3  per  13.  AVe  cany  tiic  'largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.  S  'Everything  for  the 
Poultryman.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  Jor  finest  40-pp..  Cat.  pub- 
lished: illustrates  and  describes  ttock,  buildings,  etc 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)  50cts. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)  50  " 

FAKN  anil  FIRES] I>K  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  ROOK   ■■■■  50  " 

Total   82-00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.]  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCURAT.IR 

has  not  only  taken  ninj 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
fast  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory Ih  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  >6 
the  leading  one  to  day 
For  circulars  addre.1 
A.  ».  Williams,  1 
Race  St..  Bristol.  Conn, 
mention  the  l'oultry  Keeper 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W. Wyans., 
Ply.  Bocks  and  It.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
•'Aiax,''  "Irfo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  EBenrv"  ami  "Alcxas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  vaj-ieties  owned  ill  America  to-day. 
At  New  Yorlt,  Feb,  'UO,  won  4  crand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, Starstmainl  fl  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
•■Like  didheoet  like."  I  guarantee  sntislaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FOKSYTH,  Riverside  l'oultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  J*.  Y. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  Yorlt.)  - 
We  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Games  in  the  open  classes.  A  record- 

no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal.   .«-«w,»t  ^ 

At  the  great  show  at  M.tDIs.tN  SQUARE  GARDEN,  February, .1892, 

we  won  1st  ami  5th  on  Cock;  lst.U.3  and  ad  on  Hen;  1st  and  >d  on  Cock- 

'IcniuEiraE  S^ffb^eS^S^S?  GOID  SPECIAL  for  twenty 
best  young  birds,  :mh1  all  otlier  specials.  ,       _  , 

At  Philadelphia  oni-GoIdeu  Wyandottes  won  all  firsts  an.l  seconds. 

We  breed    Chamuion   Red   taps.  Andalusians,  Blaclc  Muiorcas, 
White  Ind.  Gamcs-Creve  Coners.  Aseels  and  Pelt  in  llnclis. 
Stock  and  eyas  always  for  sale.     Ticmty-paoe  (  ataloyne/ree. 

C.  A.  SHARP  *  CO..  jtiOcRport,  sewlork. 
Tlicllome  of  (he  Indian  Game. 


70  FIRST 


SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170    TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  RY  P.  H.JACOBS. 
Send  for  CalalORiie  and  Mention  I'OHLTBY  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Homor  City,  Penixt*.  


SCo-w  To  2v£o,fee  2v£o3^.03r 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

FARM^POULTRY.  ¥ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Best  Poultrv  Maeaxlne  Published  "in  the  world. 
.,,„,,.„,.       vol  free  and  judge  yourself.  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive  practlca  matter 
Send  for  Index  to  last  voi.  >ree.^ uuu  j™ »= 'v^t  mirket  Drices  can  be  found  In  any  volume  costing  four 

Are  you  BWrOWfJ™  H ;  over  and  abo5o  their  keep,  and  the  etrgs  used  in  your  own  famflyr 

?J£SWK*  ct^l^phirfret!nRerU  c^n  XJS&.mtt  JOh'nSoN  «t  CO..W..,  Mm, 


INDIAN  GAMES 


Box  501. 


FAB/US.  HEW  YORK. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of 
S25  In  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  f2oin 
gold  for  best  machine  In  show.  „,.„-■>  . 

THE  «rPK*VEI>  JIONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOK.  ym  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  mowtbs.  ITices  reduced,  rniklngit  the  cheapest 
as-well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  niarjet,  ihou- 
sands  in  successful  operation  In.this  country.  Canada 
and  lnEurope.  They  areglving universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at27  consecutivejtehows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir".  »ns.1t»rt*ln.Sonfh  Easton.Mass. 


( Agitator  Straln)Sherwood» 
__.  Barred  Flymoutha  BocksT 
Illack  Langsbans,  S.  C.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  at  the 
Fhiladelobia  Show  held,  Jan.  7th  to  12th.  ShowlM 
only  eight  Indian  Gaines  we  won  1st  and,2don  pulleta- 
*rd  and5thoiihens-4th  on  cock.  Sales  class i  1st  <in 
cockerel  lstand2donpnllets.  Towls  and  eggs  for  salo. 
Ad.  G.;M.  Woods  &  Bro„  Leaman  Flace,  Pa. 

~yster8bella* 
;  C-orn*.in  Um 
1  (F.  Wilson's 
'«  Fstontt 

»..U»B)IWlt 

jltrvT  Also  "POWER  I>fIL.IjS  and 
r«EB  irifUI^S.  «ixnlivrB»adteetimonial« 
t^p^^iTwntXSON  BROS. E««toa. P«> 


GRINDs"; 

<Jrai>ajn  Fl»»r  <fc  V~ 

CCHANDMILL 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Fekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  everv  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State- 
in  the  tlnlon.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in, 
season.   First-class 'biros  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Eisston,  Miws. 


Yol.  IX. 


PMESBURG,PI,  JULY,  1892. 


No.  4 


HENRY  E.  VOIGT. 

We  present  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Voigt,  editor  of  the  only  poultry 
paper  in  the  United  States  which  is  printed 
in  the  German  language,  known  as  Der 
Gefliugel  -  Ztuchter.  and  published  at 
Wausau,  Wis.  He  is  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  was  born  in  Wisconsin.  His  paper  is 
ncav  four  years  old,  and  "  growing."  He 
has  held  several  high  positions  in  his 
county,  having  been  town  clerk  of  Mara- 
thon. He  is  a  lover  of  poultry,  having 
made  the  keeping  of  poultry  a  business  for 
the  past  eleven  years.  His  paper  goes  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  well 
as  to  Germany.  Mr.  V.  is  at  present  the 
postmaster  at  Wausau,  and  also  attends  to 
all  the  details  of  his  paper.  His  "cut"  is 
given  in  this  issue  at  our  request,  as  we 
club  with  him,  and  desire  our  German 
readers  to  support  him,  the  paper  being 
only  fifty  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  neat  journal 
in  appearance,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  are  unable  to  read  it,  but  we  know  that 
the  editor  is  an  energetic  worker. 


STEER  CLEAR  OF  INCUBATORS. 

A  disgusted  writer  in  the  Home  and  Farm 
gives  a  little  free  advice  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  Permit  me  to  say  to  poultry-raisers, 
either  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  steer 
clear  of  incubators.  I  have  one,  built 
three  years  ago;  the  first  year  I  set  it  five 
times,  commencing  in  January;  the 
second  year,  three  times.  I  was 
was  starting  a  poultry  farm  and  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  hatching 
artificially,  and  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  to  make  a  success  of  it,  if  possible, 
and,  so  far  as  hatching  went,  I  did  toler- 
ably well.  My  best  incubation  was  193 
chicks  from  240  eggs,  but  right  here  the 
trouble  begins.  I  had  an  artificial  mother 
or  brooder,  after  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern, and  I  gave  the  chicks  every  attention, 
still  they  died.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  overcrowding  in  cold  or 
cool  weather  ;.you  must  separate  them  into 
squads  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  wrap 
them  up  at  night,  and  keep  them  dry  and 
warm  in  daytime,  and,  after  all,  you  will 
be  fortunate  if  you  raise  one-half. 

"  During  incubation,  you  must  look 
after  them  every  few  hours,  day  and  night. 
If  your  temperature  gets  a  little  too  high, 
you  lose  your  labor  and  eggs.  If  you  ne- 
glect to  turn  eggs,  you  will  hatch  de- 
formed chicks,  and  not  many  of  them.  If 
you  forget  to  moisten  them  sufficiently, 
the  chicks  will  not  be  able  to  get  out. 

"A  neighbor  bought  one  of  the  latest 
steam  automatic,  self-turning,  self-regu- 
lating, warranted-to-hatch  -'em  all  kind, 
for  which  he  paid  ninety  dollars,  and  with 
which  he  has  had  even  less  success  than  I 
have  had.  Another  neighbor  has  one  of 
'  Bain  '  pattern,  used  it  last  year,  and,  I 
think,  any  one  wishing  to  go  into  the 
business  could  buy  the  lot  of  a  five  dol- 
lar note.  I  am  raising  poultry  of  the 
non-setting  varieties,  but  I  shall  keep  hens 
to  hatch  and  rear  the  young  in  future. 

We  do  not  wish  to  devote  too  much  space 
to  the  matter,  but  as  our  readers  are  in- 
terested they  will  pardon  the  encroach- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  his  best  hatch 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  chicks 
from  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs,  or  over 
eighty  per  cent.,  which  eclipses  the  hens.  A 


POULTRY  FOR  EGGS  ONLY. 

As  the  different  breeds  are  adapted  to  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  poultryman  should  de- 
termine, before  beginning  in  the  business, 
what  he  intends  to  do,    or   rather  what 
his    specialty  will   be.     Some   prefer  to 
make  a  specialty  of  eggs,  without  regard 
to  whether  chicks  are  to  be  sold  or  not. 
In  such  case  the  expense  of  the  small 
coops,  incubators,  brooders,  covered  runs, 
and  other  necessary  adjuncts  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  chicks,  will  be  avoided.  As 
no  eggs  will  be  hatched  other  than  such  as 
may  be  required  to  renew  the  stock,  the 
cocks  will  be  unnecessary.    As  it  will  be 
preferred  that  the  hens  lose  no  time  at  in- 
cubaion,  the  breed  should  be  non-sitting. 
Having  come   to  the  above  conclusions, 
the  poultryman  must  contend  with  some 
difficulties  not  to  be  discarded  except  by 
judgment  in  management.    For  instance, 
the  Leghorns  are  active  and  do  not  endure 
confinement  well. 
They  are  also  more 
easily  affected  by  cold 
their  combs  becoming 
frosted,   and  their 
bodies  susceptible  to 
dampness,  should  the 
wind    be    from  the 
northeast.    But  still 
they  must  be  selected, 
in  order  to  supply 
eggs  alone,    and  the 
obstacles  must  be  sur- 
mounted.   How  must 
the  poultryman  act? 
In   the    first  place, 
though  confinement 
cannot  be  avoided, 
the  fowls    must  not 
know  they   are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence. 
They  must  have  some- 
thing to  do,  in  order 

KEROSENE  EMULSION SjfBBH  to  P^vent  them  from 

This  is  a  most  useful  ^HBHKH      Wfi3&ffiMBm><     becoming  discontent- 
■  •'•i     *  ^MB38BalMHaMgf5fl£-CT  ed.  By  keeping  them 

insecticide    for  exter-    ^m^^mmm^^^        busy    scratching  for 

nal  contact.    In  a  re-  their  food,  they  will 

cent  bulletin  from  the  Henry  E.  Voigt,  Editor  of  the  German  have  but  littIe  incl>- 
Hatch     experiment     P«*ltry  Paper,  "  Der  Gefluegel-Zueoh-     nation  to  roam.  Hav- 

ter,"  Wausau,  Wis.  ing  work  to  do,  they 

will    stick   closly  to 


neighbor  bought  one  and  had  even  less 
success,  while  the  Bain  pattern  can  be  had 
for  $5.  The  writer  has  himself  proved 
that,  with  attention;  the  incubator  can  be 
made  to  hatch  over  eighty  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  he  can  condemn  such  a 
good  machine.  What  he  wants  is  to  start 
an  incubator,  jump  into  his  bed,  cover 
himself  up,  go  to  sleep,  do  not  work,  and 
raise  chicks.  It  can't  be  done  that  way. 
He  must  keep  them  warm  after  they  are 
hatched,  and  they  will  not  crowd,  and  he 
admits  that  "  you  must  separate  them, 
keep  them  dry  and  warm,  and  look  after 
them.  "  Certainly  you  will,  and  you  must 
do  the  same  thing  with  your  young  colts, 
calves,  pigs  and  lambs.  If  any  one  ex- 
pects to  make  poultry  pay  without  work 
we  advise  him  to  keep 
out  of  it.  There  is 
no  money  in  it  for 
those  who  do  not  wish 
to  do  all  the  things  the 
writer  objects  to.  He 
would  find  no  cause  of 
complaint  if  he  arose 
early  in  the  morning, 
milked  his  cow,  clean- 
ed out  her  stall,  and 
gave  the  calf  its  food 
three  times  a  day,  with 
only  a  few  quarts  of 
milk  as  a  reward,  but 
with  poultry  it  is  too, 
much  trouble. 


experiment 
station,  Prof.  Fer. 
nald  gives  the  following  rule  for  preparing 
it:  One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common 
bar  soap  is  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  while  still  hot,  four  quarts 
of  kerosene  oil  are  adde  !,  and  the  whole 
mixture  churned  through  a  small  hand 
force  pump  with  a  small  nozzle  turned 
into  the  pail.  This  churning  must  be  con- 
tinued about  five  minutes,  until  the  whole 
forms  a  creamy  white  mass  which  becomes 
jelly-like  when  cool.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  solution  of  soap  hot  when  the 
kerosene  is  added  to  it  and  the  churning 
done,  but  it  must  not  be  near  a  fire. 

Before  applying  this  emulsion  to  the 
plants,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  the  emul- 
sion to  nine  quarts  of  water,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  The  above  will 
make  sixty  quarts  of  the  insecticide  ready 
for  use,  but  the  emulsion  will  keep  for  a 
longtime  without  injury,  and  may  be  di- 
luted when  needed  for  use. 

This  insecticide  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  substances  for  the  destruction  of  ver- 
min on  domestic  animals  and  in  hen 
houses. 


it,  and  will  soon  learn  to  be  punctual  at 
the  "workshop,  "  provided  they  have  the 
material  to  work  over.  All  that  is  necess- 
is  to  keep  a  pile  of  leaves,  cut  straw,  dirt, 
or  whatever  will  serve  the  purpose,  and 
scatter  grain  in  it.  Not  too  much  grain 
but  enough  to  entice  them  to  hunt  for 
more.  Better  keep  them  a  little  hungry 
than  to  feed  too  much  at  a  time,  and  never 
keep  feed  before  them  allthe  time.  Being 
busy  and  taking  exercise,  they  will  have 
good  appetites,  and  should  receive  a  variety 
of  food,  meat  being  an  important  part  of 
the  diet.  To  have  them  warm,  the  coop 
should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible,  with 
plenty  of  room.  The  floors  should  be  dry, 
and  the  walls  lined  with  tarred  paper. 
The  windows  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
allow  not  only  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but 
plenty  of  light.  The  hens  will  stay  out- 
side rather  than  remain  in  a  gloomy  coop. 
Make  file  interior  cheerful,  and  avoid 
ventilating  in  such  manner  as  to  permit 
draughts.  Always  be  on  the  watch  for 
lice,  and  feed  regularly.  By  these  simple 
precautions  the  Leghorns  can  be  induced  to 
lay  in  winter,  and  they  will  give  as  many 
eggs,  in  proportion  U>  food  consumed,  as 
anv  other  breed. 


CROSSING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  BREEDS. 

The  best  plan  for  crossing,  is  to  .use 
birds  of  the  same  color.  A  Brown  Leg- 
horn cock  ahd  Partridge  Cochin  hen,  or 
White  Leghorn  and  White  Cochin  hen, 
make  an  excellent  cross.  The  pullets 
from  this  cross  may  then  be-bred  to  a 
Light  or  Dark  Brahma  cock  with  good  re- 
sults. There  is  a  difference  in  the  offspring 
of  the  same  breeds.  For  instance,  the 
produce  of  a  Light  Brahma  cock  and 
White  Leghorn  hen  will  have  a  longr 
heavy  body,  with  small  comb,  and  feath- 
ered legs,  while  the  produce  of  a  White 
Leghorn  cock  and  Light  Brahma  hen  will 
be  little  larger  than  a  Leghorn  hen  ;  have 
tall  single  combs,  slight  feathering  on  the 
legs,  and  in  nearly  all  respects  resemble 
the  sire.  Hence,  in  crossing,  remember 
that  the  male  exerts  the  stronger  influence 
upon  the  offspring.  Consequently,  it 
makes  but  little  difference  what  kind  of 
hen  is  used  ;  if  the  rooster  is  pure  bred, 
the  chicks  will  partake  strongly  of  his 
characteristics.  A  Plymouth  Rock  cock 
running  with  a  flock  of  common  hens 
will  beget  chicks  nearly  all  of  the  same 
color,  giving  them  an  attractive  and  uni- 
form appearance,  which  will  add  to  their 
value  when  presented  for  sale  in  market. 

LOCATIONS  FOR  RAISING  POULTRY. 

A  sandy  location  is  best,  as  it  is  dry  and 
free  from  filth.  The  rains  often  clean  off 
a  sandy  soil  by  carrying  the  impurities 
downward.  A  side  hill,  the  poultry  house 
on  the  south  side,  is  best,  and  if  possible  a 
shade  tree  or  two  should  be  in  the  en- 
closure. However,  as  the  houses  can  be 
made  warm,  and  shade  provided  in  several 
ways^the  side  hill  and  trees  are  not  abso- 
solutely  essential,  but  a  dry  location  is 
very  important.  Dampness  in  the  poultry 
yard  is  the  great  assistant  of  roup,  and 
should  be  avoided.  On  heavy  clay  soil, 
where  the  poultryman  must  build  or  do 
without  poultry,  a  drain,  made  of  tile, 
should  be  a  feature  of  every  yard.  There 
is  no  cheaper  or  better  method  of  keeping 
the  fowls  in  health,  than  by  the  use  of 
drain  tile,  especially  where  the  land  is 
somewhat  level.  On  rolling  land,  covered 
ditches  may  be  made,  the  object  being  not 
so  much  that  of  carrying  off  the  surplus 
water  from  the  surface,  as  to  hasten  the 
drying  further  down  ;  but  endeavor,  if  you 
can,  to  get  sandy  soil. 


USING  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Do  not  be  deceived  with  the  idea  that  in- 
cubators need  no  care.  The  best  that  can 
be  made  requires  attention  :  but  as  an  in- 
cubator hatches  out  hundreds  of  chicks  at 
once,  the  care  bestowed  is  not  great  con- 
sidering the  vast  amount  of  work  per- 
formed, as  compared  with  hatching  by  the 
aid  of  hens.  An  incubator  can  be  made  to 
hatch  at  any  time,  but  not  so  with  the  hens. 
We  are  aware  that  failures  may  at  times 
occur,  but  then  the  hens  often  fail.  They 
break  their  eggs,  abandon  their  nests, 
trample  their  chicks,  and  do  many  other 
things,  which  places  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage also.  The  incubator  is  an  inanimate 
machine,  and  requires  intelligence  in  its 
management,  and  if 'the  operator  is  willing 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  supply- 
ing the  brain  work,  he  cannot  expect  to 
meet  with  success.  The  hen  is  governed 
by  natural .  instinct,  and  yet  she  needs 
watching,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  only 
by  intelligent  labor  that  results  are  to  be 
expected. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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RAMMED  INTO  NUTSHELLS. 

A  FEW  HINTS  TO  REMEM- 
BER—ABOUT SMALL  MAT- 
TERS—AVOID MISTAKES. 

We  present  a  lot  of  selected  short  items 
this  month,  as  they  will  serve  as  replies  to 
some  inquiries  that  have  come  to  us. 
They  are  selected  from  various  sources, 
while  some  are  original. 

Young  Chicks. — Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  dampness  is  more  injurious  to 
young  chicks,  ducks  and  turkeys  than 
cold. 

Insect  Powder. — The  common  insect 
powder  to  be  found  on  sale  in  the  grocery 
stores  is  as  good  for  eradicating  insect 
vermin  as  that  sold  in  the  drug  stores. 
Usually  a  "blower"  or  bellows  accom- 
panies each  package,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
"very  easy  matter  to  use  the  powder  on 
chicks  or  hens,  or  in  the  cracks  or  crevi- 
■ces. 

Making  a  Duck  Pond. — The  -vaste  water 
"from  the  pump  can  easily  be  conducted  to 
■an  artificial  pond  for  ducks  with  a  pipe  of 
any  kind.  A  cheap  mode  of  constructing 
a  pond  is  to  use  brick,  laid  in  cement. 
The  pond  may  be  one  foot  deep  and  as 
large  as  may  be  preferred.  The  bottom 
should  be  cemented  also.  Remember 
•stagnant  water  will  not  do  for  ducks.  The 
pond  should  be  so  situated  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  be  freshened  whenever  de- 
sired. 

Fatten  the  Surplus. — Ducks  and 
geese  may  be  fattened  very  quickly  on 
"boiled  turnips,  potatoes  and  carrots 
thickened  with  oatmeal.  They  should 
be  confined  for  the  purpose.  Hens  and 
turkeys  need  a  greater  variety,  though 
it  is  safe  to  state  that  a  variety  is 
better  even  for  the  web-feet  fowls.  Ten 
days  is  time  enough,  as  they  will  begin  to 
lose  flesh  if  kept  too  long  in  confinement. 

Nest  Eggs. — Glass  or  porcelain  make 
■good  imitations,  but  are  liable  to  break  the 
the  eggs.  A  wooden  nest  egg  painted 
white,  or  rubber,  is  best.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  stale  eggs  be  used  as 
nest  eggs.  They  will  find  their  way  to 
market  with  those  that  are  good,  and  do 
more  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  poultry 
man  than  can  be  undone  in  a  season.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  shipping 
eggs  to  market  in  good  condition,  and  the 
safest  method  is  to  use  artificial  nest  eggs 
and  collect  the  eggs  daily. 

Clover  Hay. — When  grass  becomes 
scarce,  cut  good  clover  hay  into  short 
pieces,  steep  it  over  night  in  hot  water, 
and  add  the  clover  and  decoction  to  the 
soft  food,  and  it  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  green  food. 

Young  Ducks. — They  grow  faster  than 
any  other  kind  of  poultry,  and  need  no 
brooding  after  they  have  fledged.  "Give 
them  all  they  can  eat,  and  they  will  show 
for  it  in  growth. 

Cheap  Meat. — Sheep  "plucks,"  or 
■"  haslets,  "  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  cheap,  and  make  excellent  meat-food 
for  both  old  and  young  stock.  Cook,  and 
chop  up  fine. 

Crop  Bound. — In  extreme  cases,  open 
the  crop  by  cutting  an  opening  an  inch 
long,  drawing  the  skin  to  one  side  for  that 
purpose.  Do  not  cut  too  low  down. 
Clean  out  the  contents,  examine  the  pass- 
age leading  to  the  gizzard,  and  sew  up  the 
opening. 

Give  Salt. — Season  all  the  soft  food 
with  salt.  It  is  as  necessary  for  fowls  as 
.for  animals,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
Mot  to  give  too  much.  

Chopped  Onions. — There  is  no  green 
food  equal  to  chopped  onions,  both  for  the 
adult  stock  and  young  chicks.  Onions  are 
not  only  invigorating,  but  are  excellent 
when  the  fowls  are  subject  to  colds. 

The  Morning  Meal. — The  cheapest 
and  best  food  early  in  the  morning,  is  one 
that  is  composed  largely  of  vegetables. 
Potatoes  or  turnips,  boiled  and  mixed  with 
ground  oats,  with  middlings  and  bran  is 
best.  If  good  clover  hay  be  chopped  fine, 
and  steeped  over  night,  so  as  to  swell  the 
leaves,  it  may  also  be  added  with  advan- 
tage. 

Young  Langshans. — Nearly  all  chicks 
from  black  parents  hatch  out  with  more  or 
less  white  on  them.  The  white  soon 
passes  off,  and  the  chick  becomes  entirely 
black.  This  fact  has  caused  many  to  sup- 
pose they  did  not  have  pure  bred  Lang- 
shans, but  the  safest  method  is  never  to 
form  an  opinion  regarding  color,  until 
the  young  stock  is  fully  matured.  But 
few  can  tell  what  the  adult  fowls  will  be, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  chick  for  the  first 
thrte  months. 


Pekin  Bantams. — These  little  pets  are 
fast  coming  into  favor,  •  and  are  very- 
pretty,  being  a  rich,  chestnut-buff  in  color. 
They  are  not  pugilistic,  are  easily  kept, 
and  lay  large  eggs,  considering  their  size. 

Heat  in  the  Brooders. — In  keeping 
chicks  in  brooders,  the  heat  should  never 
get  lower  than  ninety  degrees,  or  over  one 
hundred.  If  too  warm,  however,  the  chicks 
sleep  on  the  edge  of  the  brooder,  but  if  too 
cold  they  will  crowd.  Keep  the  heat  well 
up  until  the  chicks  go  to  market  The 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  they  are 
kept,  the  faster   they  will  grow. 

The  Nest.  -  A  box  about  fifteen  inches 
square  and  six  inches  deep  makes  a  good 
nest.  A  frame,  having  no  bottom  or  top, 
and  placed  on  the  ground,  with  cut  straw 
for  a  nest,  is  excellent.  The  main  point 
is  too  look  out  for  lice.  Tobacco  refuse, 
mixed  with  the  straw  is  the  best  prevent- 
ive. 

Hatching  Chicks. — Use  only  clean 
fresh  eggs.  If  an  egg  is  filthy,  wash  it  in 
warm  water.  Should  one  become  broken 
in  the  nest,  the  entire  contents  must  be  re- 
moved, new  straw  or  other  material  placed 
in  the  nest,  the  eggs  carefully  washed,  and 
the  hen  dusted  with  insect  powder,  or  lice 
will  surely  take  possession. 

Disinfectants. — An  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the  lest.  Crude 
carbolic  acid,  one  pint,  water  fifteen 
gallons,  is  another.  Either  of  the  mix- 
tures, if  well  sprinkled  over  the  yards,  and 
on  every  part  of  the  poultry  house,  will 
do  more  to  prevent  disease  than  all  the 
medicines  that  can  be  given. 

An  Excellent  Ointment. — For  sores, 
scabby  leg  eruptions,  etc.,  an  excellent 
liniment  may  be  made  of  carbolic  acid  one 
ounce,  lard  one  pound.  Mix  the  ingre- 
dients in  a  glue  pot,  and  when  well  incor- 
porated, pour  into  an  open  mouthed  bottle. 
If  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  be  added,  it  will 
be  an  advantage. 

A  Wash  to  Prevent  Lice. — Steep  a 
pound  of  refuse  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  with  a  watering  pot  sprinkle  it 
over  every  part  of  the  poultry  house,  on 
the  roosts,  nests,  in  the  cracks,  or  wherever 
it  will  enter,  and  the  lice  will  become  scarce 
after  one  or  two  applications. 

Feeding  Meat. — The  cheapest  form  is  to 
cook  meat  to  pieces  by  boiling.  Then  add 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  middlings,  pea 
meal,  ground  oats,  and  a  little  salt.  Such 
food  will  contain  nearly  all  the  elements 
required,  and  will  not  only  prove  excellent 
for  laying  hens,  but  also  for  growing 
chicks. 

Cramps  in  Young  Ducks. — They  are 
caused  by  allowing  them  to  go  into  the 
water  when  young.  The  supposition  that 
water  is  necessary  for  young  ducks  has 
proved  erroneous.  Perfect  dryness  and 
warmth  are  essential  to  them,  while  damp- 
ness in  any  shape  is  fatal,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

A  Warm  Mess. — By  cooking  up  plenty 
of  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  thickening 
the  same  with  one  part  corn  meal  and  two 
of  middlings,  quite  a  nutritious  meal  may 
be  made  up  for  a  morning  mess.  If  milk 
is  added,  so  much  the  better.  A  little  salt 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  a  few  pinches  of  gin- 
ger will  make  it  very  acceptable. 

Milk  for  Poultry. — There  is  nothing 
better  for  adults  or  chicks,  and  it  may 
be  given  sweet,  as  buttermilk,  or  as  curds. 
As  milk  contains  all  the  elements  of  food, 
it  not  only  supplies  the  material  for  growth 
of  young  chicks,  but  is  composed  largely 
of  albumen,  which  is  a  prime  ingredient  in 
the  white  of  eggs. 

Keep  the  Hens  From  the  Stables. — 
Such  hens  indicate  that  their  owners  have 
not  provided  for  them.  Give  the  hens  a 
place  for  themselves,  and  let  the  animals 
have  the  stables. 

A  Powder  for  Vermin. — Carbolic  acid, 
one  ounce,  lime,  one  peck.  Mix  the  in- 
gredients thoroughly.  Then  add  tobacco 
dust,  one  quart,  sulphur,  one  pound,  insect 
powder,  one  pound.  Mix  again  thorough- 
ly. Sift  out  the  lumps,  and  you  have 
a  large  quantity  of  material  at  a  small  cost. 

Linseed  Cake. — A  small  piece  of  broken 
linseed  cake,  three  times  a  week,  will  be 
found  excellent  for  the  fowls.  It  assists  in 
regulating  digestion,  promotes  health,  and 
serves  as  a  change,  but  do  not  feed  much 
of  it  at  a  time. 

The  Cost. — A  broiler  will  cost  five  cents 
a  pound  in  feed  up  to  the  age*  of  three 
months.  To  keep  a  hen  one  year  will  cost 
about  one  dollar.  The  quarters  can  be 
built  for  about  one  dollar  per  head  for  the 
number  of  fowls  to  be  kept.  The  house 
should  have  about  five  square  feet  of  room 
for  each  hen.  These  estimates  may  vary, 
but  they  are  nearly  correct. 


The  Stolfn  Nests.— It  is  remarkable 
that  when  hens  steal  their  nests  they  usually 
hatch  well.  This  is  because  the  eggs  are 
never  disturbed  or  handled.  It,may  seem 
strange  to  some,  but  eggs  should  be  hand- 
led as  little  as  possible.  One  who  tried 
the  experiment  in  incubators  used  gloves  in 
handling  one  lot,  while  with  another  he 
discarded  the  gloves.  Those  carefully 
handled  with  gloves  hatched  better  than 
the  others. 

Testing  Eggs. — To  test  an  egg,  get  a 
strong  light  (lamp)  and  go  in  a  dark  room. 
Hold  the  egg  to  the  end  of  a  tube,  which 
can  be  made  by  rolling  this  paper  so  as  to 
be  open  at  both  ends.  Look  through  the 
tube  (and  egg),  pointing  the  egg  at  the 
light  The  clear  eggs  are  not  fertile,  the 
dark  eggs  contain  chicks. 

Early  Maturity. — The  large  breeds  do 
not  mature  as  early  as  the  smaller  kinds, 
yet  there  are  many  who  prefer  to  keep  the 
larger  kinds.  A  good  plan  is  to  keep  the 
early  pullets.  Those  hatched  in  March  are 
best. 

Can  Poultry  Raising  be  Overdone  ? — 
We  think  not.  Eggs  are  imported  into  this 
country  every  year.  A  "glut"  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  market  never  occurs, 
although  when  the  excess  of  "  old  hens  " 
are  being  sent  to  market, prices  are  reduced 
for  awhile,  but  there  are  times  when 
the  prices  exceed  all  other  farm  products. 

Large  Carcasses. — To  produce  them, 
cross  a  Dorking  cock  on  a  Cochin  or 
Brahma  hen,  and  the  next  year  use  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cock  on  the  progeny  of  the 
Dorking  and  Cochin.  The  result  will  be  a 
fowl  larger  than  its  parents,  and  which  will 
combine  many  excellent  qualities  for 
market. 

Spraying  the  Poultry  House. — By 
the  use  of  the  spraying  bellows  the  coops 
can  be  easily  cleaned  of  lice.  Mix  a  pint 
of  kerosene  oil  in  a  gallon  of  skim  milk,  and 
spray  the  mixture  into  every  crack  and 
crevice,  on  the  roosts,  walls,  and  every- 
where, except  the  nests,  which  should  be 
dusted  with  Persian  Insect  Powder,  and 
tobacco  refuse  laid  in  them. 

Dysentery  in  Fowls. — Give  two  grain 
powders  of  Mercurous  Vivus,  'ix,  every 
thirty  minutes  until  three  are  taken,  then 
every  three  hours  until  decided  improve- 
ment in  discharge  Follow  up  with  Nux 
Vomica,  $x,  two  pellets  night  and  morning 
for  a  few  days  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
the  bird.  Give  every  few  hours  a  five-grain 
capsule  full  of  burnt  brandy.  Give  for  food 
cracker  or  stale  bread  soaked  in  scalded 
milk;  ako  scalded  milk  for  drink. 

Turkey  Hens  as  Mothers. — The  fre- 
quent remark  that  the  turkey  hen  will  have 
better  success  in  raising  her  young  if  she  is 
allowed  to  carry  them  to  the  fields  and 
manage  them  in  her  own  way,  is  true  so  far 
as  the  young  turkeys  are  concerned  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  but  the  turkey  hen  is  just  as  unfor- 
tunate with  very  young  turkeys  as  are  the 
persons  who  take  charge  of  the  hens  and 
broods .  The  fact  is  that  young  turkeys  are 
very  susceptible  to  dampness,  and  as  they 
feather  very  rapidly  they  require  plenty  of 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  food,  which  must 
be  supplied.  It  happens  that  the  turkey 
hen  sometimes  secures  a  greater  variety  of 
suitable  food  when  she  is  running  at  large 
than  when  confined,  which  accounts  for  her 
success  sometimes.  The  greatest  loss  of 
young  turkeys  is  due  to  the  large  grey  lice, 
which  work  on  the  heads  and  throats,  but 
which  cannot  be  seen  except  by  a  close  ex- 
amination. 

Straw  Instead  of  Roosts. — The  fre- 
quent injuries  from  roosts  and  the  many 
cases  of  leg  weakness  that  occur  among 
the  heavy  hens  of  the  large  breeds  has 
opened  for  discussion  the  question  of  dis- 
pensing with  roosts  in  the  poultry  house. 
It  is  a  fact  that  roosts  sometimes  take  up 
about  one-third  of  the  space  in  the  house, 
and  if  some  plan  can  be  devised  for  doing 
away  with  them,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
Straw  or  hay  is  suggested,  but  should  such 
be  used,  the  house  must  be  cleaned  out 
daily.  All  such  complaints  as  bumble 
foot,  leg  weakness,  crooked  breast  bone 
and  frosted  toes  would  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing large  fowls  on  straw.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  small  and  active  breeds,  which  can 
fly  on  or  off  the  roosts  easily,  should  have 
roosts,  but  for  large  and  heavy  breeds  no 
doubt  the  use  of  straw  is  preferable 

Using  Disinfectants. — Any  substance 
that  gives  off  gaseous  matter  for  several 
days  is  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  poultry 
house  as  a  disinfectant.  For  this  reason 
chloride  of  lime  is  not  recommended,  as  the 
chloride  gas  which  it  gives  off  for  quite  a 
while  is  injurious  to  the  hens.  The  best 
way  to  disinfect  it  is  by  the  burning  of  sul- 
phur, as  has  been  suggested  before,  or  by 
the  use  of  some  solution.  A  three  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  sprayed  over  every 


portion  of  the  poultry  house  once  a  week  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  modes  of  dis- 
infecting, and  the  method  is  harmless 
to  the  fowls. 

Corn  Meal  for  Chicks. — Until  farm- 
ers are  willing  to  believe  that  chicks  can- 
not be  raised  on  an  exclusive  corn  meal 
diet,  they  must  expect  them  to  have  bowel 
disease.  Corn  meal  is  an  excellent  food 
for  chicks,  if  scalded  or  fe,d  in  the  shape  of 
bread;  but  it  should  not  be  fed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  foods.  There  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  bone-forming  material  in 
corn  meal,  and  as  a  young  chick  grows 
very  rapidly,  a  lack  of  the  proper  elements 
that  conduce  to  growth  is  such  as  to  cause 
the  chicks  to  droop.  They  should  have  a 
variety  of  food,  of  which  ground  bone  and 
meat  should  form  a  portion. 

Grass  for  Hens  in  Confinement. — 
Grass  should  be  thrown  to  the  hens  in  a 
condition  so  that  they  can  pull  it.  A  bunch 
of  clover,  with  the  roots  and  earth  adher- 
ing, will  permit  the  hens  to  help  themselves; 
but  to  throw  it  to  them  by  cutting  it  off  from 
the  roots  is  to  cause  the  greater  part  to  be 
wasted.  A  fodder  cutter  will  cut  the  clover 
fine,  when  the  hens  will  pick  it  up  without 
difficulty.  Hens  in  confinement  require 
green  food,  and  it  should  be  supplied  daily, 
as  a  matter  of  economy. 

Live  Spring  Chickens. — Prices  hereto- 
fore given  for  dressed  broilers  (at  present 
forty-eight  cents  per  pound)  have  been 
excellent,  but  now  that  the  weather  is  com- 
ing warm  some  farmers  ship  the  chicks  to 
market  alive.  The  latest  quotations  have 
shown  that  large  chicks  are  selling  as  high 
as  $1.25  per  pair,  and  those  of  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  each  at  fifty  cents  or 
a  dollar  a  pair.  Spring  ducks  have  all 
been  sold  dressed  this  month  at  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  none  being  sold  alive,  the 
prices  holding  up  well. 

Breaking  Bones. — If  one  has  no  bone 
cutter  or  bone  mill,  many  bones  that  could 
be  used  for  the  hens  are  wasted.  Bones 
are  very  tough,  and  are  not  easily  broken 
by  pounding  with  a  hammer.  To  facilitate 
such  work,  however,  bones  should  be  heat- 
ed in  an  oven  or  partially  burnt.  If  well 
steamed,  they  also  become  brittle.  After 
heating  the  bones,  pound  them  on  a  flat 
stone,  and  they  will  be  found  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  break  as  before. 

Sell  off  the  Males. — Roosters  now 
bring  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  down  to  six  cents.  They 
sell  with  difficulty,  and  after  the  hatchiny 
season  is  over,  they  are  useless.  Thee 
take  up  roost  room,  and  eat  more  food  thas 
they  will  ever  repay.  It  is  of  no  usn 
to  keep  them  any  longer  than  their  serviceg 
are  in  demand,  and  as  they  will  soon  sell 
for  but  little,  now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

The  above  hints  are  very  applicable  to 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  now  is  to  guard  against  lice. 
The  reason  late  chicks  do  not  thrive  as  well 
as  those  that  are  early  is  due  to  lice.  The 
crowding  of  fowls  on  warm  days,  by  giving 
insufficient  space  on  the  roosts,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Do  not  attempt  to  economize  in 
room  by  attempting  to  keep  two  hens 
where  one  only  should  be  allowed. 


CROSS-BRED  FOWLS  FOR  MARKET. 

The  advantages  of  a  good  cross  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry  may  not  be  understood 
by  many,  particularly  when  some  special 
object  is  to  be  gained.  However  much  the 
different  pure  breeds  are  praised  and 
recommended  for  their  good  qualities,  it 
is  a  fact  thatno  one  kind  as  yet  combine?, 
them  all,  and  persons  wishing  to  raise 
chickens  for  market  purposes  can  cer- 
tainly do  better  with  a  first  cross  of  those 
coming  nearest  what  is  wanted  than  with 
any  pure  breed  as  now  used,  unless  they 
are  intending  to  combine  the  sale  of  fancy 
stock  with  their  market  business.  I  have 
found  that  in  dressing  young  cockerels,  as 
I  do  from  very  early  spring,  when  they  are 
fit  only  for  broilers,  till  Christmas  time,  a 
much  better  formed  bird  can  be  obtained 
by  crossing  a  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  on 
a  Light  Brahma  hen  than  by  using  either 
or  any  other  breed  pure.  No  matter  what 
care  maybe  taken  in  the  mating,  the  small 
breeds  will  always  be  too  small,  and  the 
larger  ones  will  be  too  long  and  thin,  and 
slow  to  develop  the  wide  back  and  thick 
breast  so  much  desired,  while  the  cross 
mentioned  makes  this  in  every  case,  and 
the  cockerels  are  always  ready  for  mar- 
ket, being  short,  plump  and  yellow.  The 
pullet  too  is  handsome,  of  an  even  buff 
color  and  a  great  layer  of  dark  brown 
large  eggs.  Another  important  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  this  cross  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  good  health  and  thrift  of  the 
progeny. — //.  C.  Brown,  in  American 
Agriculturist. 
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THE  ARKANSAS  POULTRY  FARM. 

This  large  poultry  farm,  located  in  the 
South,  deserves  attention,  as  showing  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  poultry 
interests  in  that  section.  It  is  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  main  street  car  line  in 
the  beautiful  little  city  of  Batesville,  Ar- 
kansas. The  farm  proper  comprises  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  splendidly  adapted 
for  poultry  raising,  there  being  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  south  from  the  manager's 
residence,  and  at  the  back  of  the  yards, 
looking  towards  the  timber,  is  a  small 
stream  fed  by  a  living  spring. 

The  yards  are  about  150  by  150  feet, 
divided  by  a  cross  fence  in  the  center,  giv- 
ing each  family  of  birds  two  pens.  One 
pen  is  kept  green  all  the  time  ;  when  one 
gets  foul,  the  birds  are  transferred  to  the 
other,  and  the  vacated  pen  is  plowed  and 
sown  down  to  grass. 

The  houses  are  eight  by  ten  feet  for  large 
fowls,  and  six  by  eight  feet  for  Bantams. 
They  are  not  expensive,  but  there  are  lots 
of  them — twenty-eight  large  fowl  houses 
and  eight  for  Bantams,  making  thirty-six 
in  all. 

They  have  been  breeding  twenty-seven 
varieties,  not  including  Bantams  ;  but  they 
have  cut  this  number  down  to  the  follow- 
ing :  Indian  Games,  Light  Brahmas, 
Black  Langshans,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  and  Golden  Wyan- 
iotf-  W.  f      .  Polish,   Black  Minorcas, 


Bronze  because  they  are  smaller  and  more 
active.  They  can  be  kept  in  a  park  of  one 
acre  if  the  fence  is  hip?n  enough,  but  no 
fence  will  confine  a  (Jrikey  unless  it  is  as 
high  as  a  house.  *\s  to  the  description  we 
will  state  that  they  are  pure  white  in  color 
except  that  they  have  a  black  beard,  the 
legs  may  be  white,  pinkish,  or  fleshcolor. 
Cocks  should  weigh  twenty-six  pounds 
each,  hens  sixteen  pounds,  cockerels  six- 
teen pounds,  pullets  ten  pounds.  The 
Bronze  is  r"'e  or  six  pounds  heavier. 

TROUBLES  WITH  A  BROODER. 

One  of  our  subscribers  at  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
has  lost  his  chicks  because  the  brooder  did 
not  have  a  proper  circulation  of  water,  and 
he  wishes  to  know  why  the  chicks  did  not 
hatch  in  his  incubator  until  the  twenty-third 
day.    He  says  : 

I  have  a  brooder,  200  chicks  size,  and 
can  get  no  heat  in  it.  I  fill  the  tank  with 
hot  water,  light  the  lamp,  and  it  will  soon 
be  nearly  cold.  The  chicks  crowd  near  the 
lamp  and  trample  each  other  to  death. 
What  is  the  reason  my  chicks  do  not  hatch 
out  until  the  twenty-third  day  ?  I  use  a 
tested  thermometer  and  keep  it  at  102 
degrees. 


days.  They  h  •  been  fed  on  cracked  corn, 
oats,  an»i  wheat.  Since  the  15th  of  April,  I 
have  alfowed  the  young  chicks  to  run  with 
the  hens. 

As  the  --.hicks  were  healthy  until  put  with 
the  hens  we  believe  the  cause  of  loss  is  lice 
— the  large  grey  lice  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks, — as  the  lice  always  pass 
from  the  hens  to  the  chicks.  Mr,  P.  stat'v: 
that  the  chicks  "  seem  in  good  condition  " 
just  before  death,  hence  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  bowel  disease. 


CHICKEN  LANGUAGE. 

A  genuine  poultry  fancier  recognizes  the 
fact  that  poultry  of  all  kinds  have  a  regu- 
lar language,  which  they  understand,  and 
by  which  they  can  convey  from  one  to  an- 
other ideas,  or  at  least  to  give  information 
and  sound  alarms.  The  shrill  crowing  of 
rival  chanticleers  carries  challenges  as  clear 
to  each  other  as  the  note  of  the  human 
duelist  is  to  his  opponent  When  the  male 
sees  a  hawk  in  the  air,  his  shrill  one-sylla- 
ble cry  to  an  earnest  listener  seems  to  say 
"hawk" — an  enthusiastic  fancier  easily 
imagines  such  to  be  the  word — and  at  once 
all  the  chickens  within  hearing  seek  a  place 
of  safety.  When  the  coast  is  clear,  the 
male  will  announce  the  fact  with  a  peculiar 
gutteral  chuckle,  and  again  all  the  poultry 


rage,  while  the  little  ones  fairly  cry  for 
food.  When  the  hen  weans  the  brood  their 
cries  for  her  to  come  in  the  coop  are  very 
plaintive.  The  chicken  language  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  difference  shown  by  tame 
fowls  that  have  been  used  to  kind  treatment 
and  those  which  have  been  made  shy  and 
wild  by  ill  usage.  The  tame  fowls  can  be 
handled,  and  their  small  talk  denotes  they 
have  confidence,  while  the  wild  ones  yell 
"  murder,"  "  police,"  "  let  me  go,"  and 
make  fierce  struggles  for  their  liberty.  On 
a  warm,  sunshiny,  April  day,  with  a  num- 
ber of  broods  on  the  south  hill-side  slope — 
a  regular  chicken  colony — one  can  get  an 
excellent  idea  of  chicken  language.  A 
chick  child  wanders  in  the  wrong  home  and 
is  yelled  at  by  the  madam  to  "  get  out," 
and  often  forcibly  ejected.  Mother  hens 
vary  greatly  in  temper.  Some  will  let 
other  chickens  come  in  and  around  their 
coops  and  will  simply  speak  crossly  to 
them;  others  will  pay  little  or  no  attention, 
while  some  have  such  vile  tempers  they 
will  if  possible  kill  intruders. — Baltimore 
Sun. 


IN-BREEDING  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  majority  of  farmers  breed  their  fowls 
too  closely.  They  change  roosters  with 
each  other,  not  keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  they  are  still  breeding  in,  although 
apparently  new  blood  is  being  infused. 
By  procuring  a  rooster,  or  eggs,  from  else- 
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S.  C.  Brown  Legnorns,  and  Ooiden  Se- 
bright and  Silver  Duckwing  Game  Ban- 
tams. _ 

This  farm  was  founded  by  Mr.  K.  b. 
Deener,  who  is  a  prominent  Methodist 
minister,  and  while  only  twenty-seven 
years  old,  has  held  many  responsible 
positions.  He  is  now  Grand  Prelate  of 
the  Grafld  Commandery  of  Knights  lem- 
plar  of  Arkansas,  and  is  President  of  the 
Arkansas  Sunday  School  Association. 
He  is  withal  a  born  fancier,  and 
says  he  feels  called  to  raise 
chickens  as  well  as  to  preach.  Mr.  Deener 
has  recently  taken  a  partner  into  his 
rapidly  growing  poultry  business,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Shields,  of  Little 
Rock,  a  cultured  gentleman,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ely  Walker  Dry  Goods  Co., 
of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Deener's  wife  is  the 
proprietor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Southern  Poultry  Keeper,  a  paper  which  she 
has  made  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

The  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm  claims  to 
lead  the  South  in  fine  poultry  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  paid  some  of  the  highest 
prices  for  birds  of  any  Southern  breeders. 
Quality  is  what  counts,  and  with  a  farm 
so  well  equipped,  backed  by  enterprise 
which  is  satisfied  with  only  the  best,  our 
Northern  breeders  may  well  look  to  their 
laurels.  

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

A  reader  who  is  interested  in  White 
Holland  Turkeys  desires  us  to  give  more 
information  in  regard  to  them,  and  says: 

Please  give  us  in  your  next  issue  a 
general  description  of  the  White  Holland 
Turkeys.  Are  they  as  hardy  as  the  Bronze 
and  do  they  wander  off  as  much?  Will 
turkeys  do  well  in  a  park  of  one  acre  ? 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  hardiness  of  the  breeds   of  turkeys. 

The  Holland  will  wander  as  far  as  the 


1  iic  Arkansas  Poultry  Farm.— Owned 

Your  brooder  has  air  in  the  pipes,  and 
the  water  eannot  airculate.  Give  it  a  good 
shaking  by  raising  it  at  both  ends.  Your 
heat  in  the  incubator  was  too  low.  Though 
you  kept  it  at  102  you  may  have  lost  heat 
by  cooling  the  eggs,  or  the  thermometer 
may  not  have  been  in  a  proper  place. 
Besides,  102  degrees  is  not  correct.  It 
should  be  as  near  103  as  possible. 


CHEEK  !— READ ! 

The  following  >c,  a  sample  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  us.  It  shows  what  cheek  is.  The 
writer  says  : 

I  enclose  a  stamp,  and  wish  to  know 
all  about  raising  broilers  successfully.  I 
saw  a  copy  of  your  paper,  and  if  you  will 
tell  me  all  about  poultry,  I  may  sub- 
scribe. 

We  are  not  working  so  hard  for  a  fifty 
cent  subscription,  especially  as  the  writer 
may  subscribe.  We  do  not  solicit  subscrip- 
tions in  that  way.  We  have  all  we  can  do 
trying  to  oblige  those  who  have  already 
subscribed. 


LOSS  OF  CHICKS. 

Young  chicks  seem  to  die  without  any 
cause,  even  with  the  best  of  care.  A  case 
is  presented  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Price,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  shows  how  one  may  sur- 
mise many  causes  when  the  right  one  is 
near  by.    Mr.  P.  says  : 

I  have  been  very  successful  with  in- 
cubator chicks,  but  within  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  lost  about  eighty,  and  I  can- 
not account  for  it.  They  seem  in  good 
condition  but  within  an  hour  they  fall  over 
dead.  They  are  carefully  housed,  and  are 
cnly  allowed  to  run  with  the  hens  on  dry 


by  Mr.  R.  S.  Deener,  Batesville,  Ark. 


appear.  When  a  hen  lays  an  egg  all  the  rest 
recognize  her  cackle  announcing  the  fact, 
aud  pay  no  attention  to  it,  but  let  some- 
thing in  the  hen-house  frighten  one  of  the 
hens  from  the  nest,  she  commences  to 
cackle,  and  all  join  in  until  there  is  a  regu- 
lar general  alarm.  Poultry  fanciers  can 
recognize  the  difference  hetween  the  alarm 
cackle  and  the  egg  cackle.  Let  a  strange 
cat  or  dog  get  in  the  yard — if  the  fowls  are 
used  to  such  things — they  will  not  start  the 
alarm  signal,  but  will  simply  express  their 
astonishment  by  a  series  of  peculiar  excla- 
mations that  call,  as  it  were,  the  attention 
of  the  others  to  the  intruders.  The  mother 
hen  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  the  variety 
in  chicken  talk.  She  will  call  with  her 
"  cluck,  cluck  "  when  she  finds  a  tid-bit, 
and  the  little  chicks  run  to  her  gleefully, 
and  the  fortunate  little  fellow  that  gets 
there  first  and  secures  the  worm  or  bug,  as 
the  case  may  be,  grabs  it  and  runs  with  it 
yelping  "  quit,  quit  "  as  the  other  young- 
sters run  after  him  and  try  to  get  it  away. 
Notice  the  little  ones  as  they  stand  around 
while  the  mother  hen  scratches  in  search  of 
insects, how  she  will  fairly  say"  look  out  "  as 
she  industriously  throws  the  clods  aside — 
the  contented  chirps  of  the  little  ones  dur- 
ing the  time  evince  their  happiness  and 
eager  expectations.  When  the  mother  hen 
tucks  them  to  bed  under  her  feathered 
warmth  her  notes  are  peculiarly  significant 
of  her  maternal  satisfaction  at  knowing  that 
all  the  children  are  abed  cosy  and  warm. 
If  one  little  sister  is  rudely  crowded  against 
the  bedposts  (hen's  legs)  by  a  rude  little 
brother,  and  whiningly  complains,  the 
mother  at  once  in  an  assuring  tone  notifies 
them  she  will  fix  matters  and  does  raise  up 
so  that  all  may  get  in  more  comfortable 
positions.  When  the  little  ones  become 
hungry  during  the  day — when,  perchance 
their  owners  have  let  their  regular  feeding 
time  pass  by — how  the  mother  hen  will 
complain  around  the  kitchen  door,  and 
with  loud  clucks  call  attention  to  the  out- 


where,  the  farmer  can  select  any  variety 
desired  ;  and  although  his  original  flock 
may  consist  only  of  common  fowls,  he 
may,  by  the  use  of  the  improved  breeds, 
bring  them  to  a  degree  of  perfection  equal 
to  the  newer  kinds  introduced.  Fresh  blood 
gives  vigor,  activity,  hardiness  and  prolifi- 
cacy. If  the  stock  is  too  closely  in-bred, 
the  eggs  from  the  hens  will  not  hatch  well, 
and  the  chicks,  if  any,  will  be  small  and 
weak.  The  best  breed  to  use  with  common 
hens  that  are  small  is  the  light  Brahma, 
which  will  add  size  to  the  flock.  The  next 
season  a  Leghorn,  and  the  next  a  Brahma 
again,  followed  by  a  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  Houdan,  or  Langshan. 

REMEDIES  IN*A  NUTSHELL. 

You  can  cut  off  the  combs  of  fowls,  if 
you  prefer.  Use  a  sharp  knife;  cut  off 
both  combs  and  wattles.  To  prevent 
bleeding,  first  wash  the  head  with  strong 
alum-water,  and  then  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered tannin. 

For  swelled  eyes,  bathe  the  head  with  a 
warm  solution  made  by  dissolving  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  boracicacid  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  then  anoint  with  a  few  drops 
of  glycerine.    Repeat  this  daily. 

For  roup,  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
give  the  bird  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution. 
Burn  tar  and  turpentine  in  the  poifltry- 
house  after  the  fowls  have  gone  on  the 
roost  at  night. 

For  soft-shell  eggs,  put  the  hens  at  work 
scratching,  as  it  indicates  that  they  are  too 
fat.  Soft  eggs,  apoplexy,  egg-bound,  and 
nearly  all  yuch  diseases,  are  due  to  the 
hens  being  coo  fat. 

For  indigestion,  give  the  birds  plenty  of 
sharp  gravel,  and  also  a  teaspoonful  of 
fenugreek,  in  the  soft  food,  for  every 
ten  hens. 

To  procure  eggs,  avoid  over-feeding,  aad 
feed  meat  and  milk,  with  plenty  of  grain  at 
night,  omitting  corn. 
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NO  LICE  AT  ALL. 

B.  T.  PAINE,  LAKE  GENEVA,  WIS. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  one 
year,  in  a  small  way,  keeping  from  forty 
to  sixty  hens — Black  Lanshans — and  con- 
sider them  a  very  valuable  breed,  easily 
cared  for,  and  good  for  eggs  and  table.  I  had 
good  success  so  far.  My  plant  is  two  good 
houses,  eath  10x16,  with  extra  room  in  the 
rear,  and  three  yards.  The  whole  plant, 
stock  and  all, cost  about  seventy-five  dollars, 
and  I  am  now  a  little  ahead  of  cost.  I  am 
having  hard  luck-hatching  this  year, but  have 
some  choice  cockerels.  This  fall  will  have 
my  yards  exclusively  Langshans.  I  am 
using  Webster's  Bone  Cutter.and  it  is  good. 
It  increases  the  egg  output  and  the  eggs  are 
fine.  I  would  not  like  to  do  without  the 
cutter.  My  stock  is  generally  healthy.  I 
have  no  trouble  with  lice,  and  use  plenty  of 
ashes,  lime  and  kerosene,  and  have  never 
seen  a  louse  or  mite  about  the  place.  I 
•clean  from  under  the  perches  twice  a  week  in 
winter,  and  each  alternate  day  in  summer. 


EARLY-MATURING  LEGHORNS. 

W.  C.   FRANCE,  JR.,  MACHEN,  GA. 

I  am  just  starting  an  egg  farm  on  a 
large  scale,  and  I  hope  to  work  up  to  the 
point  of  shipping  3,000  eggs  a  day.  I  am 
working  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  up, 
and  will  raise  all  my  own  stock,  and  force 
them  from  A  to  Z.  What  do  you  think  of 
.a  cockerel  crowing  at  three  weeks,  and 
•several  cockerels  being  precocious  at  five 
weeks.  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  you  may 
think,  but  both  my  wife  and  self  saw  and 
heard  the  three  weeks'  old  bird  crow,  and 
not  once,  but  many  times.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  have  only  Brown  Leghorns,  and  the 
way  they  grow  is  wonderful.  The  pullets 
look,  at  seven  weeks,  as  if  they  were  ready 
•to  lay.  In  the  pen  where  I  kept  the  oldest 
birds  (seven  weeks),  I  had  to  take  the  cock- 
nereis  away,  as  they  annoyed  the  hens  all 
the  time.  Will  want  your  back  numbers, 
bound,  also  your  book  series. 


WHY  THE  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PA. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  item  which  will 
contain  a  few  pointers  for  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  using  hens  for  incubators. 
I  have  two  little  girls,  and  each  one  has  a 
pet  hen.  Both  hens  went  to  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  girls  coaxed  me  to 
give  them  eggs  until  I  consented,  and  as  I 
seldom  set  a  hen  these  days  I  thought  I 
would  experiment  a  little  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  might  be  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  set  the  hens  in  the  evening,  and  filled 
an  incubator  at  the  same  time.  Next 
morning  I  placed  a  very  sensitive  register- 
ing thermometer  under  the  hens,  usjng  the 
same  one  for  both.  One  hen  registered 
101  degrees  and  the  other  105,  the  ther- 
mometer held  between  an  egg  and  the 
breast  of  each  hen,  but  105  I  thought  was 
remarkably  hot  as  it  was  a  cool  morning. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  I  tested 
the  eggs,  six  being  unfertile.  These  I 
replaced  with  fertile  ones  from  the  incu- 
bator, giving  each  hen  thirteen  eggs,  all 
with  good  strong  germs.  The  incubator 
I  started  at  101  the  same  as  the  coolest 
hen.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  105  hen 
was  down  to  104,  the  101  hen  up  to  105  1-2 
During  the  next  week  the  105  hen  went  up 
to  108,  but  the  101  hen  I  never  could  catch 
above  106,  and  that  only  once  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  third  week  I  was 
away  all  the  week,  and  could  not  make 
any  more  tests,  and  the  time  is  up  to-day. 
The  result  is  that  the  hen  which  started  the 
eggs  at  101  has  eleven  nice  plump  chicks. 
The  one  which  started  at  105  has  not  a 
single  chick,  not  even  one  egg  chipped ,  all 
being  dead  in  the  shell,  and  although  dead 
as  a  door  nail  she  is  still  able  to  keep  the 
heat  up  to  107.  On  breaking  the  eggs  I 
find  the  chicks  to  be  almost  perfect,  and 
they  must  have  lived  until  the  eighteentn 
day.  The  two  which  failed  to  hatch  under 
the  other  hen  I  believe  could  not  break  the 
shell,  as  they  appear  to  be  perfect.  These 
two  hens  are  both  half-bred  Cochins,  from 
a  Leghorn  cock,  both  as  gentle  as  kittens, 
and  are  set  only  eighteen  inches  apart, 
on  dry  saw  dust,  four  feet  off  the  ground, 
and  both  were  given  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  eggs,  all  but  a  few  of  them  being  laid 
the  same  day  the  hens  were  set.  The  in- 
cubator, as  stated,  started  at  101,  and 
gradually  worked  up  to  105,  the  top  notch 
reached  during  the  entire  hatch  being  105, 
This  was  when  it  lay  on  top  of  two  rows 
of  chipped  eggs,  200  eggs  being  placed 
in  the  machine  at  first.  But  one  test  was 
made,  as  I  was  too  busy  to  make  the 
second,  which  should  have  been  done  on 
the  tenth  day  at  the  latest.  The  result  is 
sixty-six  chicks  from  one  tray,  seventy-two 
from  the  other,  and  thirty-seven  eggs  left, 


in  all  from  both  trays,  which  did  not 
hatch.  These,  on  being  examined,  show 
that  all  but  eleven  did  not  live  longer  than 
ten  days.  Some  of  these  are  perfect,  and 
some  not.  One  that  is  perfect  otherwise 
has  a  crossed  bill  which  prevented  it 
breaking  the  shell,  as  it  had  turned  clear 
around  in  struggling  to  get  out.  The 
moisture  pan  had  ran  dry  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  and  I  left  home  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  forgot  to  refill  it,  consequently 
the  machine  was  entirely  without  moisture 
during  the  entire  last  week,  the  very  time 
that  most  is  needed.  I  'did  not  get  it  re- 
filled until  fully  half  the  eggs  were  chipped 
which  hatched  out.  Thus,  you  see,  that 
out  of  a  possible  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  chicks  I  got  138,  without  a  particle  of 
moisture  for  six  entire  days  of  the  last 
week.  The  niachine  was  in  a  dry  room 
up  stairs.  The  hen  which  hatched  eleven 
out  of  thirteen  was  on  dry  saw  dust,  up 
high  off  the  ground.  This  hen  and  the 
incubator  both  kept  the  same  temperature, 
almost  exactly.  The  other  hen  most  un- 
doubtedly killed  all  the  chicks  with  over- 
heat. Now,  this  item,  if  read  with  care, 
will  answer  a  multitude  of  questions  which 
we  are  constantly  being  asked  by  readers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  others,  and 
answers  them  in  a  way  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal,  because  two  better  hens 
to  set  never  had  eggs.  They  are  quiet  xid 
very  careful  to  see  that  all  eggs  were  kept 
well  covered.  Removean  egg  from  under 
them  and  it  was  instantly  replaced,  and 
the  hen  with  the  chicks  is  still  trying  with 
all  her  might  to  hatch  the  other  two  eggs. 
I  shall  break  them  as  soon  as  she  gives 
them  up  and  see  if  they  are  perfect. 

Now  I  wish  to  say,  to  all  that  are  in- 
terested, if  you  will  start  your  eggs  at  101 
in  warm  weather,  and  102  in  cold  correct 
Fahrenheit  scale,  and  then  allow  them  to 
gradually  work  up  to  104  and  if  possible 
prevent  them  ever  going  above  105,  particu 
larly  of  all  just  when  they  are  coming  out, 
and  if  the  incubator  gives  a  uniform  tem- 
perature in  all  parts  of  th<-  *-gg  chamber, 
and  is  properly  ventilated,  which  means 
that  a  flow  of  air  through  the  machine 
must  not  stop  entirely  at  any  time,  while 
at  the  same  time  strong  draughts  must  be 
avoided,  the  only  thing  which  can  in  that 
case  prevent  you  securing  good  hatches 
will  be  poor  eggs.  Some  of  the  chicks  are 
bound  to  die,  even  though  the  germs  are 
perfect.  All  the  hens  and  incubators  in 
the  world  could  not  bring  them  out  if  they 
cannot  break  the  shell.  Some  are  bound 
to  cut  the  yolk  sac  with  their  beak  in  strug- 
gling to  get  a  hole  through  the  shell.  Some 
have  the  head  in  the  wrong  place,  and  get 
choked  with  the  large  lump  of  albuminous 
matter  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
small  end  of  the  shell.  The  small  artery 
which  connects  the  chick  to  the  shell  is 
very  tough  and  sometimes  it  becomes  fast 
and  the  chick  in  struggling  to  get  loose 
will  pull  its  insides  out.  This  is  just  as 
liable  to  happen  with  one  chick  as  another, 
and  all  these  things  contribute  their  quota 
of  chicks  dead  in  the  shell  and  otherwise 
and  such  things  as  these  are  unavoidable, 
and  there  is  no  possible  remedy  for  them. 
The  person  who  can  hatch  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  and  100  per  cent,  right  along  with 
his  incubator,  we  will  venture  to  say  does 
not  bear  a  very  good  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness among  those  who  intimately  know 
him,  but  when  a  large  number  of  perfectly 
formed  chicks  are  found  dead  in  the  shell, 
and  nothing  can  be  found  wrong  except 
the  one  fact  that  they  are  dead  in  every 
instance,  it  can  belaid  down  as  a  settled 
fact  that  it  was  overheating  just  at  the 
last,  although  the  operator  may  be  willing 
to  swear  by  all  that  is  holy  that  the  heat 
never  went  a  degree  too  high  for  the  sim- 
ple fact  is  he  is  mistaken. 

The  best  possible  plan  that  can  be 
adopted  to  prevent  overheating  is  to  test 
the  tank  just  when  the  chicks  begin  to 
chip  the  shells  first;  then  when  you  are 
working  with  the  incubator  be  exceedingly 
careful  to  not  let  the  tank  get  overheated: 
that  is,  hotter  than  it  was  before  you  began 
fool  with  the  machine,  because  the  simple 
fact  is  that  more  chicks  are  lost  just  at 
this  time,  through  mismanagement,  than 
at  all  the  balance  of  the  three  weeks  put 
together. 

.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  hard 
to  get  users  of  incubators  to  understand, 
is  just  how  to  place  the  thermometer. 
With  a  double  tank  machine  it  don't  make 
so  much  difference,  as  a  single  tank  as 
long  as  they  are  on  the  eggs,  but  with  a 
machine  which  has  but  one  tank,  and  that 
at  the  top,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  thermometer  should  be  placed  on 
top  and  between  two  rows  of  eggs,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  bulb  is  just  level  with  the 
top  of  the  eggs.  Then  at  the  start,  with 
such  a  machine,  it  should  register  102 
but  with  a  double  tank  101  will  answer  as 
well.  Then  another  excellent  way  to  be 
positively  eertain  that  you  are  just  right  is 
to  have  a  thermometer  made  so  that  you 


can  insert  it  in  a  fresh  egg  when  you 
first  fill  the  machine.  As  soon  as  you  get 
that  thermometer  to  register  exactly  right, 
which  must  be  101  or  102,  as  stated  above 
when  eggs  are  first  placed  in  the  incubator 
you  can  adjust  your  regulator  and  remove 
that  egg,  else  it  will  soon  spoil  and  smell 
bad.  This  is  a  positive  and  reliable  test 
that  you  have  the  eegs  exactly  right  to 
properly  start  them,  ;  n  1  to  start  exactly 
right  is  half  the  battle  in  making  a  good 
hatch. 

SHUT  OFF  THE  CORN. 

W.    G.  PEARCE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  could  not  but  read  with  much  interest 
the  letter  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Heverin,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  your  April  edition.  You  hit  this 
gentleman  on  his  weak  spot  the  first  blow 
when  you  said  ,  "  While  Mr.  H.,  says  his 
hens  are  not  fat  yet  he  feeds  three  times  a 
day."  Mr.  H.  will  soon  find  out  that 
feeding  for  meat  is  not  feeding  for  eggs, 
nor  feeding  for  meat  is  not  the  way  to 
build  up  for  eggs.  I  have  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas,  and  I  feed  only  at  morning  and 
night.  The  only  hard  feed  I  use  is  oats 
and  wheat.  I  would  use  a  little  buck- 
wheat and  barley,  by  way  of  change,  if  I 
could  get  it,  but  only  a  little,  as  oats  and 
wheat  should  form  the  staple  articles  of  a 
hen's  diet.  One  or  two  mornings  a  week, 
I  feed  stale  bread,  with  boiled  potato  peel- 
ings, or  chopped  cabbage,  not  much  of  the 
latter  since  there  are  lawn  clippings  to  be 
had.  My  hens  lay  well,  and  I  never  have 
a  sick  one,  yet  I  believed  feed  too  heavily. 
Not  long  since,  when  visiting  one  of  the 
largest  breeders  in  this  State,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  only  fed  once  a  day, 
and  that  at  noon.  But  when  I  saw  that 
he  kept  nothing  but  Cochins  and  Brahmas, 
fowls  of  a  less  active  nature,  and  quick  to 
take  on  fat,  I  thought  he  was  about  right, 
especially  when  he  informed  me  he  derived 
the  best  results  from  such  feeding.  Mr. 
H.,  says  he  feeds  corn  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing and  corn  at  night.  I  don't  believe  this 
gentleman  can  expect  eggs  till  he  reduces 
on  corn.  My  advice  is  don't  waste  time 
in  feeding  corn,  but  use  that  time  in  gath- 
ering eggs.  Zero  weather  means  a  little 
corn  at  roost  time.  I  would  also  advise 
less  soft  feed.  There  is  not  as  much  in 
soft  feed  as  some  believe.  Josh  Billings 
said  "  a  hen  that  kan't  lay  eggs  iz  laid 
out."  Yes,  laid  with  corn.  He  also  said  : 
"  One  egg  is  considered  a  fair  days  work 
for  a  hen  ;  I  hav  herd  of  their  doing  bet- 
ter, but  I  don't  want  a  hen  of  mine  to  do 
it ;  its  apt  tew  hurt  their  constitution  and 
bye-laws,  and  thus  impair  their  future 
worth.    The  poet  sez  beautifully  : 

'  Someboddy  has  stolen  our  old.  blew  hen. 

I  wish  they'd  let  her  bee  ; 
She  used  to  lay  two  eggs  a  day, 

And  Sunday  she'd  lay  three.' 

This  sounds  true  enough  for  poetry  but 
I  believe  Mr.  Heverin's  hens  would  come 
close  to  the  poet's  dream  if  he  would  ne- 
glect feeding  them  somewhat,  and,  above 
all,  shelve  the  corn.  „ 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROUP. 

MRS.  LAURA   HUFF,    MENDON,  MICH. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Taylor,  is  having  a  very 
trying  experience  with  cholera.  It  broke 
out  among  her  fowls  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  she  lost  all  but  eight,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  not  been  able  to  get  the 
disease  under  control  for  any  length  of 
time,  despite  her  cleanliness,  and  every 
method  of  treatment. 

Now  we  two,  she  and  I,  are  in  deep  sym- 
pathy, for  though  I  have  not  had  any  chol- 
era, I  have  had  a  sad  experience  with 
roup  which  broke  out  among  my  fowl's 
last  August,  and  though  I  tried  every  rem- 
edy mentioned  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  others  beside,  I  could  not  cure  my 
fowls.  I  kept  them  so  warm  and  dry,  and 
gave  them  such  excellent  care  that  they 
layed  all  winter,  and  not  one  got  beyond 
the  first  symptons,  sneezing,  coughing, 
hard-breathing  etc.,  and  when  I  killed 
them  all  in  February,  a  great  many  per- 
sons declared  there  was  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  my  fowls.  And  just  here  I  am 
going  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  your  sub- 
scribers are  accurate  enough  in  giving 
statements  of  cures,  etc.  One  man  said 
he  gave  for  the  roup,  aconite,  and  it  cured 
when  everything  else  failed,  but  did  not 
mention  how  he  gave  it,  how  much,  nor 
how  long  he  gave  it. 

Well,  after  I  had  killed  my  fowls  I  did 
what  I  called  a  thorough  cleaning  up  ; 
white-washing  with  lime  and  carbolic, 
spading  the  ground  floor,  smoking  out 
with  brimstone,  using  copperas  all  over 
the  runs,  and  throwing  lime  everywhere. 
Then  I  got  seven  nice  young  pullets,  and 
put  them  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  in  just  a 
week  they  had  the  roup.  I  killed  them 
and  again  did  a  more  thorough  cleaning 
up.  and  advertised  for   some   fowls.  The 


butcher  of  whom  we  buy  our  meat,  offered 
to  sell  me  a  few,  allowing  me  to  select 
from  the  flock.  I  went  into  his  house  to 
look  them  over,  when  one  or  two  of  the 
hens  gave  a  few  vigorous  "pips."  I  told 
him  I  didn't  like  the  tone  of  their  voices, 
and  guessed  I  would  not  take  any.  After- 
wards I  bought  six  of  a  lady  that  was 
going  away,  and  put  them  into  my  coop, 
Wednesday  night,  March  26th.  On  the 
Friday  following  I  gave  them  a  meal  of 
wheat,  when  I  discovered  they  had  the 
roup.  Now,  did  they  have  the  roup 
when  I  got  them,  or  did  they  take  it  from 
the  coop,  in  that  short  lengh  of  time. 

Well,  I  have  them  yet.  They  havt 
had  spongia,  turpentine,  castor  oil, 
kerosene;  been  fumigated  with  Todds  Fu- 
mago,  and  all  other  remidies  applied,  but 
still  I  occasionally  hear  the  familiar  sound 
of  "pip,"  or  a  cough.  This  deprives  me 
of  raising  any  chickens  this  summer,  but  if 
some  one  will  tell  me  a  sure  way  of  getting 
the  roup  out  of  my  coop,  I  will  kill  these 
and  again  try  by  buying  a  few  fowls  to 
keep  a  few  for  eggs.  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  Keeper  about  renovating  ex- 
cepting in  the  November  is-sue,  and  the  in- 
gredients mentioned  cannot  be  procured 
here. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  our  cat  also  has 
the  roup.  Now  don't  laugh  ;  it  is  as  clear 
a  case  as  the  worst  case  among  my  fowls. 
The  sneezing  and  coughing,  hard  breath- 
ing, etc. ,  are  all  the  same.  I  now  look 
upon  roup  as  a  sort  of  distemper,  such  as 
cats  and  dogs  have. 

TOO  MUCH  WORK  WITH  DISEASE. 

H.  S.  MOORHOUSE,  ELKHORN,  WIS. 

You  asked  me  to  report  my  success  in 
treating  my  fowls  for  roup.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it,  until  the  last  Poultry 
Keeper  reminded  me  of  it. 
•  Well,  I  had  a  sorry  time  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  It  got  into  one  house  and  went  right 
through — just  like  the  measles.  Each  had 
to  have  it  in  some  stage,  and  I  lost  about 
every  fourth  one.  Then  it  went  into  an- 
other flock.  Some  had  sores  all  over  their 
faces,  and  some  were  affected  in  the  mouth. 
The  wash  or  salve  you  prescribed  was  ex- 
cellent for  sores  on  the  face,  and  the  chlo- 
rate of  potash  also  helped  the  mouth.  I 
had  been  using  burnt  alum  with  about  the 
same  results.  While  I  saved  many,  I  lost 
more,  and  spent  my  whole  time  with  them. 
It  was  simply  horrible.  I  think  it  was 
diphtheretic  roup.  At  all  events,  if  it  ever 
gets  hold  of  my  flock  again,  they  are  go- 
ing at  once,  if  I  have  one  hundred  dollars' 
wo  rth. 


HE  SELLS  $8,000  WORTH. 

iDoes  the  business  pay  ?  Can  we  find 
anyone  who  does  make  it  pay  ?  Read 
what  Mr.  James  Rankin,  of  South  Easton, 
Mass.,  says  about  how  much  he  makes  a 
year.  A  man  who  can  raise  10,000  birds 
and  sell  §8,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
is  a  bright  example.  In  the  Homestead  he 
gives  this  encouraging  statement : 

"  I  am  excessively  cautious  by  nature 
and  public  opinion  has  been  against  the 
success  of  the  poultry  business  when  un- 
dertaken on  large  scale.  In  addition  I  had 
many  kind  neighbors  who  assured  me  re- 
peatedly that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  I  came  to  grief  ;  that  my  land  would 
soon  become  poisoned  by  constantly  grow- 
ing poultry  upon  it  ;  that  disease  and  ver- 
min would  step  in  and  carry  off  all  my 
hopes  and  expectations,  etc.  That  land 
has  grown  one  lot  of  poultry  and  one  of 
barley  and  rye  each  season  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  remains  unpoisoned  yet. 
I  have  increased  my  plant  until  I  have 
grown  nearly  10,000  birds  each  season  and 
am  increasing  it  still.  The  past  season 
has  seen  two  new  buildings  added  to  the 
plant  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  can  see  no 
symptoms  of  either  vermin  or  disease 
among  any  of  my  fowls  for  the  past  ten 
years.  During  the  past  season,  notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  grain,  the  re- 
turns have  been  highly  satisfactory,  as  the 
prices  for  chickens  and  eggs  have  run 
higher  than  ever  before.  At  present  I  am 
busily  engaged  in  turning  §3,000  worth  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  bran,  etc.,  into  some 
$7,000  or  $8,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs." 

Mr.  Rankin  is  well  known  as  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  Monarch  incubator.  We 
know  him  well  and  have  visited  his  place. 
He  does  all  hatching  with  incubators. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  his  claims. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Rankin  can  do  so  well  there 
is  certainly  a  wide  field  open  to  others. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  is  trying  to  teach 
you,  and  it  r"  :    y  cnts  a  year 
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A  FIRST  HATCH. 

DR.   WALTER  .  R.    SANDERS,   DERRY,  N.  H. 

This  spring  I  bought  a  new  incubator,  fill- , 
ed  it  with  200 eggs,  watched  it  carefully,  and^ 
in  three  weeks  took  out  not  a  chick.  Why  ? 
Because  the  thermometer  was  incorrect.  It 
registered  102  degees  when  it  was  only 
about  94  degrees.  I  knew  after  the  first 
week  all  was  not  right,  but  followed  direc- 
tions and  let  it  go.  After  I  had  taken 
out  the  eggs  I  tested  the  thermometer  with 
the  fever  thermometer  I  use  in  my  practice 
and  saw  where  the  trouble  was.  The  26th 
of  April,  I  put  in  200  eggs,  and  in  due 
time  tested  out  about  twenty.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  I  took  out  about  seventy-five 
smart  chicks,  and  all  are  alive  to-day  but 
•three,  which  had  not  been  hatched  but  a 
few  hours,  when  I  took  them  out,  and  so 
they  were  not  very  strong  from  the  first. 
We  had  a  very  cold  rain  for  three  days  af- 
ter they  were  put  in  the  brooder,  which 
did  not  work  well  at  first,  and  I  thought 
they  would  freeze.  I  put  hot  rocks  in 
among  them,  bottles  of  hot  water,  and  a 
one  wick  oil  stove  ;  quite  a  bother  for  a  few 
days,  but  I  think  it  paid.  Now  there  were 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  more  eggs  in  the 
machine  that  had  live  chicks  in  them.  Why 
didn't  they  hatch  ?  Some  picked  their  way 
clear  round  the  shell, and  others  died.  I  kept 
the  heat  about  102  degrees  while  they  were 
hatching.  I  did  not  put  in  any  moisture 
till  the  nineteenth  day,  and  not  very  much 
then,  but  I  put  some  hot  water  in  the  two 
pans  under  the  eggs.  The  next  time  I  run 
it  I  shall  not  put  in  one  drop  of  moisture, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  needed.  I  set  four  hens 
on  fifty-six  eggs  and  got  fifty-three  good 
smart  chicks,  and  not  one  drop  of  moisture 
used,  they  sitting  in  dry  nests  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Why  won't  the  incubator 
hatch  without  moisture  as  well  as  the 
hen?  They  were  set  in  a  dry  place  and 
were  not  out  of  the  room  in  the  three 
weeks.  I  have  taken  your  unexcelled  paper 
■three  years,  and  shall  take  it  three  more  al 
least. 

[Why  chicks  die  in  the  shells  is  being 
discussed  in  every  issue.  Why  will  not  an 
incubator  hatch  without  moisture  may  be 
answered  by  stating  that,  as  a  rule,  but 
little,  if  any,  moisture  is  required  for  in- 
cubators.— Ed.] 

A  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR. 

J.   W.  SALLEE,  CLINTON,  MO. 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  got  much  valuable  informa- 
tion from  it.  In  fact,  it  has  led  me  into 
the  poultry  business  on  rather  a  large 
scale.  I  have  made  an  incubator  in  my 
cellar,  which  is  8x8  feet.  The  tank  is  just 
eight  feet  square,  and  the  walls  of  the  cel- 
lar eight  feet,  two  inches  square,  leaving 
a  space  of  one  inch  all  around  for  ventila- 
tion. The  walls  are  double,  and  filled  in 
with  saw  dust.  The  water  is  heated  by 
an  upright  tubular  steam  boiler.  The 
steam  is  forced  into  the  water  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, so  the  water  is  forced  in  a  rapid  cur- 
rent around  the  tank.  When  the  water  is 
hot  enough  in  the  tank,  the  steam  is  turned 
off.  I  have  several  thermometers  on  the 
■eggs  at  different  points,  but  this  is  un- 
necessary if  the  incubator  is  properly  con- 
structed, and  the  egg  trays  all  on  the  lever. 
The  top  of  door  into  incubator  should  be 
below  the  eggs, so  the  hot  air  cannot  escape 
except  through  the  ventilator.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
filled  up  to  near  the  eggs.  I  had  mine 
arranged  thus,  save  a  ditch  in  center,  in 
which  I  went  to  turn  the  eggs.  But  the 
proper  construction  is  to  have  the  top  ar- 
ranged as  above  described,  and  have  at 
least  six  feet  space  below  the  eggs,  the 
whole  cellar  in  fact,  with  walls  close,  so 
air  cannot  get  out  or  in  except  as  desired. 
The  hot  air  from  the  tank  will  not  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  nor  the  cool  air  in 
the  bottom  rise  to  the  eggs.  With  disin- 
fectants and  absorbents,  all  poisonous 
gases  from  eggs  are  absorbed,  and  the 
large  body  of  pure  air  around  the  eggs 
will  insure  a  better  hatch.  Moisture  is 
supplied  in  the  usual  way,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  turning  the  steam  hose  loose 
in  the  cellar,  both  warming  and  dampening 
the  air.  This  steam  moisture  is  the  best  of 
agencies  to  success.  I  am  going  to  enlarge 
the  incubator  to  hatch  1,200  dozen  eggs  at 
one  hatch,  and  have  the  trays  arranged  so 
I  can  go  under  them,  with  at  least  six  feet 
of  space  below  the  trays,  and  also  have  the 
trays  double,  with  eggs  confined  between, 
and  hung  on  pivots,  so  I  can  turn  by  sim- 
ply revolving  on  the  pivot.  In  this  wa) 
I  can  turn  the  whole  1,200  dozens  in  fifteen 
minutes  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
hot  air  above  the  eggs,  as  I  now  have  to 
do.  The  air  in  the  ditch,  below  the  eggs, 
is  always  cool,  and  the  air  in  cellar,  below 
the  eggs,  will  be  pleasant  when  the  eggs 
are  at  103  degrees  temperature.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  of  the  eggs — the 


thermometer  standing  up  between  fertile 
eggs — and  one  laying  with  the  back  upon 
the  eggs,  is  four  degrees.  I  aim  to  keep 
the  one  laying  on  its  back  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hen.  This  I  do  by  putting  my 
thermometers — each  one  of  them — under  a 
healthy  hen,  and  getting  the  correct  tem- 
perature. Then  I  make  a  scratch  opposite 
this  standard,  and  always  aim  to  keep  the 
temperature  "ear  the  "hen  scratch."  One 
thermomcte  stands  at  108,  another  103, 
another  lo^,,  and  so  on.  Rut  when  the 
correct  standard  is  registered  on  the  ther- 
mometer you  only  have  to  look  for  that. 
With  so  large  a  body  of  water  and  walls, 
so  the  air  cannot  escape — and  made  of 
good  non-conducting  material — there  is  no 
trouble  to  keep  the  temperature  at  just 
what  you  desire.  A  little  heating,  morn- 
ing and  night,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
You  see,  Brother  Jacobs,  that  I  have  built 
upon  the  principles  exactly  of  the  "  Poul- 
try Keeper  Incubator."  But  mine  is 
nearer  the  correct  principles,  having  more 
pure  air,  an  easier  way  of  supplying 
moisture,  more  perfect  heating  aparatus, 
and — what  you  have  not — the  earth  itself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  I  built  this  incubator  upon 
my  own  ideas  of  what  was  necessary  for  a 
large  incubator,  and  I  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  a  single  particular.  My 
hatch,  all  through  the  season,  has  been 
eighty  per  cent,  and  much  of  the  loss  was 
because  I  thought  the  temperature  a  little 
above  the  "hen  scratch"  about  the  time 
of  hatching  would  not  hurt  anything,  but 
it  did  kill  many  chicks.  The  instructions 
of  letting  the  temperature  fall  a  little  the 
last  few  days,  should  be  strictly  observed. 
About  the  fourth  day  is  another  Lime  the 
heat  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  high. 
I  did  let  the  temperature  run  top  high 
when  one-half  the  eggs  in  the  incubator 
were  just  four  days  in,  and  the  other  one- 
half  had  been  in  nine  days.  The  first 
eggs  put  in  were  not  injured,  but  many  of 
the  last  I  lost.  The  germ  is  more  tender  at 
that  age — four  days — and  cannot  stand 
much  exposure  either  way.  I  have  over 
2,500  chicks  hatched  at  two  sittings.  The 
chicks  are  doing  well.  Much  of  my  splen- 
did success,  and  the  confidence  I  have  in 
the  poultry  business,  is  due  to  information 
I  have  gotten  from  the  Poultry  Keeper — 
the  best  of  all  poultry  papers.  Long  may 
it  live,  and  you,  too,  Bro.  Jacobs. 

A  3,000-EGG  INCUBATOR. 

ROSE  AND  PILES,  TALLADEGA,  ALA. 

As  we  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  we 
have  built  a  3,000-egg  incubator,  have  run 
it  since  May  3d,  and  find  it  working  fully 
up  to  our  expectations.  We  had  never 
seen  an  incubator,  nor  brooder,  and  formed 
our  plans  from  such  information  as  we 
gained  from  a  sample  copy  of  Poultry 
Keeper. 

We  have  put  in  150  eggs  each  week,  not 
caring  to  risk  more  than  that  number  until 
we  had  gained  experience  enough  to  know 
what  we  could  depend  on.  From  our  first 
hatch  we  found  one  hundred  fertile  eggs, 
sixty  of  which  brought  out  fine,  healthy 
chickens  :  four  were  cripples,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Many  more 
were  killed  in  the  shell  by  mismanagement 
and  careless  handling  of  the  drawer;  so 
that  after  summing  up  the  matter,  we 
found  an  average  of  about  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  which  we  thought  pretty  good  for 
the  first  trial  of  a  home-made  machine. 

As  we  love  to  read  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  we  thought  our  expe- 
rience might  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers,  so  we  will  give  a  description 
of  our  "chicken  factory,"  as  the  citizens 
call  it.  The  incubator,  brooder  and  stove 
room  cover  about  16x50  feet  of  ground. 
The  incubator  stands  in  a  room  by  itself, 
and  the  hot-water  tank  is  5x14  feet,  and 
four  inches  deep.  Below  the  tank  are  six 
drawers,  each  drawer  having  six  apart- 
ments for  the  eggs.  The  drawers  are  di* 
vided  one  from  another,  so  that  the  eggs 
which  have  run  into  the  third  week  can  be 
kept  at  105  degrees,  while  those  put  in  to- 
day, may  be  run  at  from  96  to  100  degrees, 
and  so  on  to  102  degrees,  during  the  first 
week.  We  have  found  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  gradually  brought  to  102  degrees,  it  is 
about  the  right  temperature  for  the  first 
week.  This  we  manage  by  ventilators  for 
each  drawer. 

The  incubator  and  brooders  are  warmed 
by  hot-water  pipes  which  run  both  ways 
from  a  stove  which  stands  between  the  two, 
and  in  a  pit  12x12  feet.  The  brooder  pipes 
are  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
consist  of  four  pipes,  the  cold  water  being 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  stove,  passing  under 
the  ground  to  the  stove  where  it  is  warmed 
and  sent  out  nearly  to  the  barrel,  back 
again  nearly  to  the  stove,  and  then  back 
again  into  the  barrel,  whereby  we  have  a 
constant  circulation.  The  pipes  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  we  can  run  both  incubator 


and  brooder,  or  either  one  separate,  by 
cutting  off  the  connections  either  way  from 
the  coil  in  the  stove. 

We  are  going  to  add  a  glass  window  to 
our  brooder,  something  after  the  plan  of  a 
skylight,  so  our  chicks  can  have  plenty  of 
light.  The  window  will  be  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  continue  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground,  keeping 't  on  a  line  with  the  pitch 
of  the  roof. 

Chickens  for  our  second  week's  hatch 
began  coming  out  last  night,  and  are  pop- 
ping out  right  along  as  well  as  we  could 
ask  for.  As  our  eggs  are  Leghorn,  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Wyandotte,  they  begin 
hatching  on  the  nineteenth  day,  and  run 
through  to  the  twenty-second.  The  entire 
outfit  was  planned  and  built  by  ourselves, 
so  that  we  were  only  at  an  expense  for 
lumber,  pipes  for  hot  water  and  stove,  or 
about  one  hundred  dollars.  As  we  went 
into  it  expecting  to  make  a  business  of  it, 
one  of  us  stays  by  it  all  the  time,  and  if  the 
machine  continues  to  work  throughout  the 
year  as  well  as  it  has  thus  far,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  clear  $2,500  a  year,  a  sum  that 
we  calculate,  with  careful  management, 
will  keep  us  away  from  the  poor-house. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  some  of  your 
readers'  experience  on  testing  eggs,  and 
also  why  it  takes  some  of  our  chicks  twelve 
hours  to  break  the  shell  after  the  eggs  are 
pipped  ? 

FEEDING  BROWN  LEGHORNS  FOR  EGGS. 

M.  I".  COLGAN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  to  G.  E.  Hawes,  Omaha,  Neb., 
about  Brown  Leghorns  and  eggs,  I  will 
give  him  some  pointers  in  feeding  to  pro- 
duce eggs.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  re- 
ceiving six  eggs  from  my  Brown  Leghorns 
in  seven  days,  for  months,  and  five  eggs 
from  my  White  ones  in  seven  days.  I  have 
one  Brown  Leghorn  hen  that  I  am  only 
saving  her  eggs  for  hatching  because  she 
lays  such  a  big  egg,  and  I  think  as  large  as 
any  Brahma  hen  ever  layed,  and  because 
she  is  such  a  great  layer.  I  began  saving 
her  eggs  about  the  first  of  May,  and  up  to 
the  16th  of  May  I  received  and  set  thirteen 
eggs.  I  began  saving  them  on  the  1 8th  of 
May  and  up  to  this  writing,  June  1st,  I  re- 
ceived thirteen  eggs,  making  thirteen  eggs 
in  fourteen  days.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
feed  a  mash  regularly,  or  does  not  feed 
enough,  as  the  hen  has  to  have  feed  to  sus- 
tain life  and  a  surplus  to  make  eggs  out  of. 
I  feed  a  mash  every  morning  in  the  week, 
about  one  quart  to  six  fowls,  made  of 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  cornmeal.  As  I  feed  of 
either  bran  or  middlings,  it  is  mixed  well, 
and  I  add  a  very  little  salt  to  the  warm 
water  that  I  mix  the  feed  with.  I  keep 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  oyster  shells  by 
them  at  all  times,  and  plenty  of  wheat 
every  day.  They  should  also  have  green 
food  always,  lean,  fresh  raw  meat,  and 
green  cut  bone,  about  three  times  a  week, 
and  with  this  food  I  count  on  plenty  of 
eggs.  I  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of 
my  mode  of  feeding,  and  you  will,  I  think, 
say  it  is  a  great  one  when  a  week  or  so 
comes  around,  finding  eggs  from  that 
greatest  egg-producing  machine,  the 
Brown  Leghorn. 

TOO  MUCH  FUSSING. 

"BY  REX." 

I  feel  sorry  for  Fern  Leaf  (see  page 
seven,  April  issue).  Her  husband  must 
have  read,  thought,  talked  and  dreamed 
about  poultry  until  he  has  turned  into  a  kkid 
of  masculine  old  hen,  In  fact,  he  is  more 
fussy  than  an  old  Leghorn  that  imagines 
she  wants  to  "set."  If  I  were  in 
Mrs.  Fern's  place  I  would  try  to  get  him 
into  some  business  that  would  keep  him 
away  from  home  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  However,  per- 
haps this  particular  "  raiser  and  breeder'''' 
is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  above  others, 
for  he  has  only  chosen  a  few  from  among 
the  hundreds  of  nonsensical  things  that 
many  writers  direct  and  re-direct  to  be 
done,  until  one  would  imagine  that  they 
must  have  fowls  that  lay  golden  eggs,  like 
the  famous  goose,for  nothing  less  could  pay 
for  any  such  an  amount  of  fussing.  Now, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  when  you  feel  in- 
clined to  recommend  fussy  methods  in  the 
care  of  poultry,  just  go  through  the  pro» 
cess  yourself,  keeping  account  of  the  time 
required,  and  then  do  a  little  figuring,  to 
see  how  many  fowls  you  could  care  for, 
and  how  many  chicks  you  could  raise  un- 
assisted. If  you  couldn't  do  everything 
necessary  to  care  for  a  thousand  fowls, 
and  to  raise  a  thousand  chicks  each  year, 
providing  you  were  to  give  your  entire 
time  to  the  business,  you  had  better  find 
something  easier  to  do,  or  make  up  your 
mind  to  being  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey  all 
the  days  of  your  life.  If  you  are  satisfied 
to  work  for  nothing — go  ahead  but  don't 
advise  others  to  follow  in  your  footsteps. 
That  this  everlasting  fussing  and  puttering 
with  seventeen  different  messes,  chopped, 
ground  and  pounded,  and  baked,  boiled, 


and  broiled,  and  fed  every  fifteen  minutes, 
is  utterly  useless.  I  think  I  have  proven 
it  the  past  winter.  I  have  twenty-five 
hens.  Their  winter's  care  has  consisted 
in  transferring  a  shovel  of  ground  feed 
from  a  barrel  to  their  feed  box,  and  giving 
them  a  pail  of  water  from  the  cistern.  This 
was  done  in  the  morning,  before  going  to 
my  office.  When  I  returned  at  night  it 
was  usually  too  dark  to  feed,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  gather  the  eggs. 
There  were  eggs  to  gather?  Yes, — about 
enough  to  pay  three  and  a  half  dollars  in 
December,  four  in  January,  five  in  Feb- 
ruary and  three  and  three-fourth  dollars  in 
March. for  every  dollar's  worth  of  food  con- 
sumed. 

MR.  BURKHART  REPLIES. 

C.  BURKHART,  LUTHER VI LLE,  ARK. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Editor,  how  some 
people  do  manage  to  get  their  "  foot  into 
everything?"  Chicken  matters  and  poli- 
tics are  certainly  as  alien  to  each  other  as 
two  subjects  can  well  be,  yet  it  happens  that 
the  two  are  confounded  with  each  other. 
To  my  knowledge,  these  two  extremes  only 
meet  at  camp  meetings,  and  then  they  are 
served  separately.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  lot  of  a  gentleman,  from  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Hosier  State,  to  get  the  two  hope- 
lessly tangled  up  with  each  other.  In  an 
article  in  the  December  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  entitled,  "  That  Kick,"  the 
writer  endeavors  to  disprove  the  value  of 
nux  vomica  as  a  hawk-exterminator.  The 
only  argument,  however,  which  he  has  to 
offer,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Editor's  infalli- 
bility, of  which  he  appears  to  be  a  firm  be- 
liever. Should  the  Editor  inform  him  that 
"  Rough  on  Rats  "  was  harmless,  he  would 
no  doubt,  swallow  both  the  statement  and 
the  poison  without  the  least  compunction. 
My  dear  friend,  O'Donough,  don't  you 
know  you  owe  our  Bro.  Jacobs  an  apol- 
ogy? Nothing  so  shocks  his  modesty  as 
to  pronounce  him  infallible  !  Why  it's  a 
part  of  his  business  to  retract  statements 
he  formerly  made.  He  grows  wiser  as  he 
grows  older,  a  fact  to  which  not  everybody 
can  lay  claim.  He  has  told  us,  again 
and  again,  that  he  doesn't  know  it  all  ;  for 
this  reason  he  gets  up  monthly  "  experience 
meetings,"  in  which  he  steps  down  from 
his  exalted  position,  and  takes  a  back  seat 
with  the  rest  of  mortals.  He  does  not  re- 
gard this  humiliating  in  the  least,  neither 
is  it  so.  I  never  expected  to  find  such  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  "  doubtful  "  State  of  In- 
diana. Our  Editor  has  all  the  responsibil- 
ity he  wishes  to  carry,  meek  and  submis- 
sive as  he  is  by  nature  ;  his  modest  soul  re- 
volts at  the  preposterous  idea  of  having  to 
carry  the  additional  weight  of  your  imagi- 
nary infallibility.  This  is  not  intended  as 
a  "  free  ad.,"  Bro.  Jacobs,  since  I  have 
neither  hawks  nor  nux  vomica  for  sale.  I 
am  merely  working  in  your  behalf,  in  en- 
deavoring to  protect  you  against  your 
friends,  knowing  that  you  can  protect 
yourself  agAinst  your  enemies. 

 •  

NO  MOISTURE  IN  INCUBATORS. 

F.  A.  T.  COBURN,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sometime  ago  I  told  you  I  would  give 
you  my  experience  with  an  incubator.  I 
have  an  incubator  of  108  eggs  capacity.  I 
have  had  ten  hatches  in  it,  five  last  year 
and  five  this,  and  expect  to  have  at  least 
one  more.  At  first,  I  ran  it  according  to 
directions,  supplying  moisture,  as  the  guage 
indicated  that  it  needed  it,  which  generally 
was,  giving  a  little  the  tenth  day, 
more  the  fourteenth,  and  all  I  could  get  in 
when  the  eggs  pipped.  My  first  two 
hatches  were  pretty  poor,  but  my  third  was 
better,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs. 
My  fourth  and  fifth  were  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  and  seventy  per  cent  of  fertile 
eggs,  respectively.  I  think  the  reason  the 
last  two  were  better  was  because  I  did  not 
use  so  much  moisture,  as  I  did  not  put  any 
in  until  the  fourteenth  day.  In  the  eggs 
that  did  not  hatch  the  chicks  were  over- 
grown and  could  not  pip.  That  was  for 
last  year.  This  year  I  ran  my  first  two 
hatches  the  same  as  my  last  two,  last  year, 
and  received  fifty  and  sixty-eight  per  cent, 
respectively.  On  my  third  hatch  I  thought 
I  would  change  my  tactics  ;  and  ran  with- 
out any  ventilation,  and  no  moisture,  until 
they  pipped,  and  I  got  eighty-three  per 
cent.  My  next  I  ran  the  same,  and  got 
ninety-four  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs,  or 
sixty-one  chicks  from  sixty-five  eggs,  and 
yesterday  I  took  off  sixty  chicks  from  sixty- 
five  eggs  or  ninety-two  per  cent.,  the  num- 
ber of  fertile  eggs  being  the  same  as  the 
last  lot. 

I  think  those  are  pretty  good  hatches. 
I  think  the  greatest  trouble  with  beginners 
!s  that  they  use  too  much  moisture.  At 
least  I  did,  arid  at  first  I  thought  you  could 
not  get  too  much.  I  am  also  having  good 
success  with  hens,  some  of  them  hatching 
every  egg.  I  am  losing  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  chicks,  having  hatched  up  to  date 
(May  nth),  450  chicks,  and  twenty  would 
more  than  cover  the  loss. 
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Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  l-eof  interest -to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    \\  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  oidy. 

Address  all  oommnnications  in 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Paukesiutr'g,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburp,  Pa. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 

Resilience:       •       -        Ilanunoiiton.N.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company', 

Farkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Let  us  know  if  you  missed  any  issue  of 
this  paper. 

A  spring  chicken  is  not  a  rooster  but  a 
ROASTER. 


We  are  not  done  improving  the  Poultry 
Keeper  yet. 

We  do  not  sell  incubators,  but  if  you 
want  books,  write  us. 


Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry  to- 
gether, only  seventy  cents. 

Yes — you  can  get  the  Poultry  Keeper 
six  months  for  twenty-five  cents, 

Filled  to  the  brim,  and  all  for  fifty 
cents  a  year, — the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Two  meetings  of  the  A.  P.  A.  to  fix  the 
Standard.  Give  Worcester  and  Chicago 
both  an  opportunity. 

The  old  hen  is  ahead  of  the  incubator 
at  this  season.  But  when  winter  comes 
she  must  take  a  back  seat. 


When  you  write  don't  forget  to  give 
your  State.  There  are  a  dozen  post  offices 
with  the  same  name  as  yours. 


Look  out  for  lice.  You  can't  raise 
chickens  and  lice  on  the  some  roost.  Two 
crops  cannot  be  had  at  one  time. 


The  Poultry  News  made  a  stroke  of  en- 
terprise for  June,  the  editor  placing  his 
triplets  on  parade.    Beauties  they  are,  too. 

"Some  of  Lee's  Ideas"  is  the  name  of  a 
book  that  the  artist,  J.  Henry  Lee,  is  get- 
ting up,  and  we  will  announce  it  when 
ready. 


Thanks,  Brother  Editors,  for  kind 
notices  of  our  enlargement.  When  you 
enlarge  we  will  have  another  enlargement 
— of  the  heart. 


the  third  paper  which  the  former  has  pur- 
chased. 


With  his  hands  full  of  business,  yet 
Editor  Braden  never  overlooks  a  dead 
beat.  He  "hits  'em  wherever  he  sees 
'em."  Correct. 


Is  it  not  time  for  the  Houdans,  Black 
Spanish  and  Dark  Brahmas  to  "sport" 
something  ?  Give  them  a  chance.  Leave 
a  few  holes  in  the  fence. 


Shoot  the  pigeons.  They  carry  disease, 
lice,  and  death  into  your  flocks.  Poultry 
and  pigeons  are  water  and  oil.  They  never 
mix — except  at  feeding  time. 

Spring  ducks  from  §3.00  to  $6.00  per 
dozen,  according  to  size,  with  spring 
chickens  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound, 
was  the  report  from  Chicago  in  June. 

The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association 
is  in  the  field,  and  will  hold  its  next  show 
at  Indianapolis,  January  17th  to  21st.  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelby ville,  is  Secretary. 

The  Western  Garden  and  Poultry  Journal, 
and  The  Chicken,X>oXh  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
have  combined  under  the  first  name.    It  is 


One  of  the  greatest  nuisances  the  editor 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  reception  of  clip- 
pings from  his  readers  on  artificial  eggs, 
egg-laying  roosters,  etc.  It  is  too  trashy 
to  use. 


A  rat  trap  that  would  induce  a  rat  to 
come  up  to  be  caught  would  be  a  glorious 
invention.  It  would  save  many  dollars. 
At  the  present  time  the  rats  accept  no  invi- 
tations. 

Poultry  Topics  is  the  title  of  a  neat  poul- 
try paper,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Petts, 
Warsaw,  Mo.,  and  it  is  full  of  reading. 
The  subscription  price  is  only  twenty-five 
cents  per  year. 

It  is  reported  that  another  State  is  to  or- 
ganize a  "State  Poultry  Association." 
Alas,  such  associations  are  only  short- 
lived. Railroad  fare  kills  them.  Too  bad 
— but  such  is  life. 


himself  as  well  pleased  with  the  beauties 
of  the  place,  and  the  large  fruit  farms,  but 
unfortunately  broiler  hatching  was  over. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club 
expects  to  hold  the  largest  show  ever  held 
next  season,  at  Worcester,  and  already 
preparations  are  being  made.  Last  year 
they  had  the  largest  and  finest  collection  in 
New  England,  and  they  paid  every  dollar 
of  premiums.  Worcester  always  does  well. 
Mr.  John  B.  Bowker,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
Secretary. 


Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  of  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  requests  us  to  state  that  his 
address  is  now  239  E.  56th  street,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Poultry  Club. 

Those  desiring  crayons  and  pencils  for 
drawing  should  try  those  made  by  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  We  mention  them  voluntarily 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested. 


The  editor  received  several  letters  asking 
for  plans  of  incubators  which  the  writers 
did  not  receive.  Reason — no  name,  some 
no  post-office,  some  no  State,  and  some 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  or  signatures. 

Miss  Croad  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  Langshan  district  of 
China,  only  black  fowls  are  bred,  ivlrites 
being  an  abomination.  If  so,  from  whence 
come  the  so-called  wJiites  and  mottles  ? 


When  you  write  your  name  don't  try  to 
draw  a  lobster,  or  make  a  map  of  some 
coal  mine,  but  write  it  plainly.  A  man 
who  makes  an  unintelligible  signature  to  a 
letter  will  certainly  fail  to  receive  a  reply. 

At  the  Hendricks  county,  Indiana, 
show,  last  December,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barker, 
of  Amo,  Indiana,  one  of  our  advertisers, 
won  on  his  Brown  Leghorns,  a  pullet 
scoring  ninety-four.  We  unintentionally 
omitted  his  name  from  a  previous  list. 

Those  interested  in  the  League  ot 
American  Poultrymen  should  address  the 
Secretary,  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  239  East 
56th  street,  New  York  City.  It  is  desired 
that  the  League  push  right  ahead.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  all  from  joining. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  S.  W.  M. 
P.  A.  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  E.'  M.  Vosburg;  vice-president, 
C.  J.  Perk  ;  secretary.  John  A.  Gibb ; 
treasurer.  W.  F.  Winterburn.  It  was  also 
decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  show  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  January  3-6,  1893. 

Uncle  John  Bennett  does  not  like 
being  "  adorned"  as  was  done  on  our  May 
cover.  The  fact  is  that  the  cuts  were  made 
by  the  photo-electro  process,  and  did  not 
show  properly.  Uncle  John  is  really  a 
good-looking  man,  and  we  have  persuaded 
him  to  send  a  clearer  picture  of  himself  to 
all  who  will  write  him. 


The  Seattle  Poultry  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  Jan.  9-14,  1893,  at  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  Accommodations  for  2,500 
birds  and  500  dogs  will  be  made.  All 
prizes  will  be  made  in  cash,  ranging  from 
§5  to  §50.  Over  $800  is  already  subscribed 
and  it  is  intended  to  more  than  double  this 
amount.    J.  H.  Albright,  Secretary. 

Mr.  A.F.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  Poul- 
try, made  a  flying  trip  to  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  last  month,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
fill  up  with  strawberries.  Uncle  Mike 
Boyer  feasted  him  and  drove  him  around 
to  see  the  sights.    Mr.  Hunter  expressed 


of  improvement,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  th< 
belief  that  it  is  not  creditable  for  one  tc 
buy  birds  and  exhibit  them  under  the  pre- 
tense that  he  bred  them.  Any  one  can 
buy,  but  all  cannot  breed  the  best.  There  is 
skill  in  breeding  and  but  little  in  buying. 
There  are  many  prominent  "  breeders  (?)" 
who  buy  all  the  birds  they  send  to  shows, 
which  is  a  confession  of  itself  that  they  are 
unable  to  compete  except  by  power  of  the 
cash. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yarmouth 
Poultry  Association  it  was  voted  to  have 
our  next  show  Dec.  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th, 
1892,  and  the  following  board  of  officers 
was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Chase  :  vice-presidents,  R. 
Harding,  G.  A.  Leighton,  D.  H.  Bennett  ; 
secretary,  J.  M.  Bucknam,  Jr.;  assistant 
secretary,  W.  B.  True;  treasurer,  E.  L. 
Ring.   

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Poultry 
Association  it  was  voted  to  hold  an  exhit  j. 
tion  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  12th,  f 3th,  14th, 
16th,  1893,  and  Music  Hall  has  been  en- 
gaged for  that  purpose.  The  L.__iving 
officers  were  elected  :  President,  C.  P. 
Jordan  ;  vice-presidents,  W.  P.  Ensign, 
W.  A  Pease,  A.  C.  Agnew;  recording  sec- 
retary, Edward  A.  Todd  ;  corresponding 
secretary,  A.  N.  Farnham  ;  treasurer,  Alex. 
Craig. 

The  Missouri  State  Poultry  Association 
was  recently  organized  at  Sedalia,  and  the 
meeting  did  much  good  work.  Birds  in- 
tended for  the  World's  Fair  will  be  scored 
at  an  appointed  place,  before  sending 
them.  The  officers  are  :  President,  G.  W. 
Fry,  Dunlap  ;  Vice-President,  M.  J.  Round- 
tree,  Springfield ;  Treasurer,  F.  H.  Petts, 
Warsaw  ;  Secretary,  M.  L.  Andrews, 
Sedalia  ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  E.  Run- 
dell,  Lamar;  C.  A.  Emry,  Carthage,  and 
Frank  M.  Durand,  Knob  Noster. 


The  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Valley  Poultry  As- 
sociation has  been  organized,  and  all  in- 
terested are  requested  to  send  in  their 
names.  The  officers  are  :  Stiles  Kennedy, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  president;  John  T. 
Mathews,  of  Ithaca,  Mich.,  secretary,  and 
an  executive  committee  of  nine  members, 
as  follows  :  A.  R.  Wheeler  and  W.  G. 
West,  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.;  John  T. 
Mathews,  S.  H.  Hough  and  G.  A.  Lignian, 
of  Ithaca,  Mich. ;  J.  T.  Clark  and  Ferdinand 
Montigel,  of  Alma,  Mich.;  L.  Camfield,  of 
Forest  Hill,  Mich.,  and  I.  N.  Coleman,  of 
Perrinton,  Mich. 


The  No.  Baltimore  (Ohio)  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  D.  E. 
Peters,  president ;  J.  C.  Barton,  first  vice- 
president  ;  G.  W.  Wilkinsen,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Will  Zedaker.  secretary  ;  A.  L. 
Pface,  treasurer  ;  J.  H.  Helfrick,  hall  su- 
perintendent ;  J.  C.  Barton,  A.  Kleckner, 
B.  B.  Rockwell,  executive  committee.  The 
next  exhibition  will  be  held  Dec.  27th,  28th, 
29th,  1892.  We  pay  all  premiums  in  full, 
and  expect  by  our  liberality  in  offering 
specials  to  make  it  an  inducement  for 
breeders  to  bring  their  birds  here. 


What  is  a  dead  beat?  We  do  not  con- 
sider any  man  who  advertises  as  a  dead 
beat,  nor  do  we  consider  it  a  "  free  ad  " 
if  an  editor  mentions  one  of  his  advertisers. 
Our  definition  of  a  dead  beat,  free-com- 
munication advertiser  is  one  who  never 
spends  a  dollar  on  a  paper,  but  worms  him- 
self in  the  reading  matter  under  the  pre- 
tense of  discussing  something,  or  giving 
some  so-called  advice,  but  who  manages  to 
put  in  a  few  words  for  the  breeds  he  has 
for  sale.  Of  course  some  do  not  so  intend, 
but  there  are  a  few  who  roll  around  the 
circle  as  promptly  as  the  moon  goes  around 
the  earth. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
held  March  19th,  1892,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President,  J.  A.  Tinker ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Chas.  Waldeck ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, T.  P.  Fey;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
H.  J.  Schaaf:  assistant  secretary,  Chas. 
Sherwood ;  superintendent,  A.  E.  French  ; 
executive  committee,  J.  B.  Covell,  Albert 
Wise,  P.  P.  Fritzinger,  A.  E.  French  and 
and  Wm.  Graham.  The  time  for  holding 
the  next  show  will  be  Jan.  16th  to  22nd, 
1893.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Secretary,  Brooklyn. 
Ohio. 


LET  IT  DROP. 

We  believe  it  best  to  let  all  matters  in 
reference  to  the  late  A.  P.  A.  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles,  drop.  Any  mistakes  made 
were  unintentional.  Los  Angeles  sought 
the  meeting.  Her  request  was  granted. 
Those  interested  meant  well,  and  were  in 
earnest.  It  was  right  to  hold  a  meeting 
there.    Let  the  past  be  overlooked. 


THE  SCORE  CARD  FAKE. 

A  breeder  recently  showed  us  a  score 
card  of  a  bird,  and  it  was  eighty-six  and  a 
half  at  one  show,  while  two  other  cards, 
showing  scores  of  the  same  bird,  were 
ninety  and  ninety-two.  The  cards  are  no 
doubt  very  edifying  to  a  novice.  In  fact 
they  will  enable  him  to  sit  down  and 
scratch  his  head  wondering  whether  to 
keep  the  bird  as  a  choice  specimen  or  to 
eat  him  for  dinner.  But  then  a  good  judge 
can  score  400  a  day,  even  if  figures  do  not 
lie. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  SHOW. 

The  Great  Southern  Exposition  of  Poul- 
try and  Pigeons  will  be  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  January  10th  to  15th,  Directors  from 
every  Southern  State  have  been  elected, 
among  them  being  Messrs.  R.  S.  Deener, 
Batesville,  Ark.,  Geo.  M.  Downs,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  John  B.  Cooper,  Winder,  Va.,  B.  F. 
Smith,  River  View,  Ala.,  and  others. 
Ross  A.  Smith,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is 
president,  and  John  B.  Gadsden,  of  Sum- 
merville,  S.  C,  is  secretary.  Northern 
breeders  are  cordially  invited  to  give  their 
support,  and  to  exhibit. 


Although  the  Fanciers  Journal  may 
not  agree  with  us  in  our  opinion  that  the 
breeder,  not  the  buyer,  deserves  the  credit 


EDITOR  HARKER  RESENTS. 

Editor  Harker,  of  the  Fa?icicr,s  Monthly, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  resents  the  statement  made 
by  us,  that  he  is  in  any  manner  interested 
in  defending  Mr.  H.  G.  Keesling,  or  that 
he  had  any  motive  in  reference  to  the  judg- 
ing of  Langshans  at  Los  Angeles  other 
than  to  truthfully  report  the  show.  Our 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harker 
enables  us  to  state  that  no  purer  or  better 
man  is  interested  in  poultry,  or  conducting 
a  paper,  and,  though  we  really  did  not  in- 
tend to  reflect  on  him,  as  may  have  appear- 
ed, yet  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  us  to  so 
state,  and  we  cheerfully  retract  anything 
that  may  seem  otherwise  on  our  part. 

VERY  MUCH  LIKE  A  WHALE. 

The  readers  of  a  poultry  journal  who  are 
enlightened  on  diseases  with  such  expres- 
sions as  "tenesmous"  instead  of  "  sensa- 
sion,"  (which  refers  to  the  rectum),  "  epi- 
thelium," instead  of  "lining  membrane  of 
the  blood  vessels,  etc.,"  and  other  terms, 
must  be  very  well  informed.  'When  one 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  a  fowl 
differs  from  that  of  a  human,  the  terms 
mean  nothing.  What  is  the  use  of  one 
aiming  to   advertise    himself    by  using 
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unemployed  terms  when  he  does  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  bluestone  and 
copperas. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  (N.  Y.)  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club,  held  at 
Fonda  recently,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  show  in  Gloversville,  the  first  week  in 
January,  1893.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  A.  E.  Blunck.  Johnstown  ; 
vice-presidents,  F.  H.  Wilmarth,  Glovers- 
ville ;  Ed.  Rosa,  Schenectady  ;  Hon.  H. 
S.  Judson,  Gloversville  ;  P.  V.  Schuyler, 
Fonda  ;  Geo.  W.  Weed,  Hyde  Park  ;  W. 
J.  Arkell,  Canajoharie  .  M.  F.  Button, 
Gloversville  ;  treasurer.  Chas.  McEwen, 
Gloversville  ;  secretary  (poultry  depart, 
ment),  W.  A.  Fuller,  Fultonville  ;  secre- 
tary (kennel  department),  F.  V.  Zimmer, 
Gloversville  ;  assistant  secretary,  Lyman 
W.  Clute,  Ballston  Lake  ;  recording  sec- 
retary, H.  C.  Alvord,  Gloversville. 

WORCESTER  AND  THE  A.  P.  A.  MEETING. 

Worcester  will  again  try  to  secure  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, and  the  proposition  which  she  makes 
is  one  that  seems  very  reasonable  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  Chicago  will  have  the  World's 
Fair,  but  that  fact  is  really  a  disadvantage 
if  the  standard  is  to  be  revised.  It  is  not 
inadvisable  to  meet  at  Worcester,  in  accor- 
dance with  rules,  and  adjourn  to  Chicago, 
which  will  give  more  time  for  business.  It 
wiH  also  avoid  the  '"railroading"  of  the 
standard  through  the  meeting  by  allowing 
better  advantages  for  consideration  of  the 
standards  of  the  breeds.  Personally,  it  is 
immaterial  to  us  where  the  A.  P.  A.  meets, 
as  we  have  no  interest  in  any  location,  and 
believe  Chicago  would  be  acceptable  to 
all,  but  two  meetings  would  certainly  be  of 
great  advantage  the  standard  year,  while 
both  Worcester  and  Chicago  would  ,be  in 
perfect  harmony. 

THIS  BEATS  ALL. 

In  order  to  prove  that  there  is  no  offer 
yet  made  that  will  equal  ours,  you  can 
take  your  choice  of  the  following.  Please 
read  carefully: 

1.  You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  or  a  year  for  fifty  cents. 
For  sixty  cents  we  will  send  also,  with  the 
paper  (one  year)  the  book  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  the  price  of  which  is  twenty-five 
cents. 

2.  For  seventy  cents  we  will  send  this 
paper  and  Farm  Poultry,  one  year. 

3.  For  §1.00  you  get  three  poultry 
papers,  Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Poultry 
(Boston,)  and  Fanciers  Review,  (Chatham, 
N.  Y.) 

4.  For  $1.00  we  send  three  copies  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  to  different  addresses. 

5.  For  sixty  cents  we  send  this  paper, 
^nd  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  (Parkesburg, 
Pa.) 

6.  For  sixty-five  cents  you  get  this  paper 
and  the  Southern  Poultry  Keeper. 

7.  We  send  two  Poultry  Keepers,  to 
different  addresses,  for  eighty  cents. 

8.  The  Standard  (which  contains  the  de- 
tailed description  of  all  breeds)  is  $1.00; 
but  we  send  it,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  §1.25. 

In  the  above  we  aim  to  put  the  prices 
down  low.  Examine  this  paper  and  you 
will  see,  at  a  glance,  that  it  will  be  a  loss  to 
you  to  be  without  it,  as  each  issue  contains 
a  special  article  on  sonae  leading  subject. 

The  twenty-five  cents  offer,  for  six 
months,  is  to  induce  you  to  to  try  it. 

THE  BANTAM  CLUB  OF  AMERICA. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Bantam 
breeders  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stock-Keeper,  Wednesday,  May  25th, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Bantam 
Club.  Temporary  organization  was 
formed  by  the  choice  of  W.  B.Atherton, 
chairman,  and  F.  L.Weston,  secretary. 
It  was  voted  that  the  club  be  called  the 
Bantam  Club  of  America. 


Letters  were  read  from  many  breeders 
expressing  their  interest  in  the  formation 
of  a  club  and  wishing  to  join. 

It  was  voted  that  the  initiation  fee  be 
placed  at  one  dollar  and  annual  dues  one 
dollar. 

President,  W.  B.  Atherton,  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass. ;  vice-presidents,  H. 
S.  Ball,  Shrewsbury.  Mass.;  L.  J.  Upham, 
Webster,  Mass.;  F.  B.  Zimmer,  Glovers- 
ville, N.  Y. ;  T.  H.  Adams,  Pawtucket,  R. 
I.;  R.  S.  Deener,  Batesville,  Ark.;  H.  D. 
Hendrick,  Birmingham,  Ct. ;  J.  F.  Knox, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  F.  L.  Weston, 
Medford,  Mass.;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Fitton, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  executive  committee,  C. 
E.  Rockenstyre,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  W.  M. 
Hughes,  Newport,  R.  1.;  J.  H.  Seeley, 
Bridgeport,  Ct.;  S.  W.  Cook,  Plainville, 
Mass.;  F.  D.  Lewis,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  J.  Middleton,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Three  places  in  the  list  of  vice-presi- 
dants  were  left  unfilled  that  other  sections 
of  the  country  may  be  represented. 

Twenty-six  members  were  enrolled  and 
the  club  starts  off  most  auspiciously. 
An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  Poultry  Club  inviting 
the  club  to  exhibit  with  them  next  winter 
and  offering  flattering  inducements. 

The  club  is  a  success  from  the  beginning 
and  bound  to  make  the  little  beauties  pop- 
ular. 

Those  wishing  to  join  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing their  names  with  initiation  fee  to  W. 
B.  Atherton,  president,  266  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  F.  L.  Weston, 
Secretary,  Medford,  Mass. 


A  WONDERFUL  DOCTOR. 

One  "Dr."  Roth,  who  is  advertising 
himself  in  the  Fancier's  yournal,  (contrary 
to  the  rules  of  medical  associations),  and 
who  is  trying  to  astonish  somebody  by  us- 
ing such  terms  as  "  stomatitis,"  "  intestine- 
hypercemic,"  "infiltrated,"  etc.,  and  who 
prefers  to  display  his  brain  work  over  a 
very  small  matter,  by  writing  the  words 
"  Tr.  Opii,"  instead  of  plain  laudanum, 
has  not  forgotten  the  exposure  of  his  previ- 
ous claims,  and  hence  he  steps  aside  to  give 
someone  a  slap,  which  he  does  thus  : 

If  we  knew  no  more  about  medicine 
and  the  therapeutic  application  of  drugs 
than  the  every  day  chicken  crank  who  is 
not  an  M.  D.,  we  should  never  attempt  to 
write  a  "  Poultry  Doctor  "  "stuffed"  with 
advice  for  the  benefit  of  older  roosters  who 
"knew  more  as  we  did." 

The  self-conceit  and  audacity  that  is 
crowded  in  the  above  is  amazing,  but,  when 
the  mask  is  torn  off,  his  effrontery  blazes 
forth,  as  the  following  also  appeared  in  the 
same  article  : 

If  there  is  a  prophylaxis  against  diarr- 
hea we  should  recommend  sulphuric  acid 
as  the  remedy — ten  or  fifteen  drops  to  a 
quart  of  drinking  water.  Blue  stone  (sul- 
phate of  iron-copperas)  we  have  also  seen 
do  much  good  in  maintaining  the  summer 
health  in  fowls — even  cure  bad  cases  of 
diarrhea — a  bit  the  size  of  a  cherry  stone 
to  a  quart  of  water. 

The  absurdity  of  one  who  styles  himself 
"  Dr."  attempting  to  enlighten  readers 
when  he  does  not  even  know  the  medicines 
he  recommends,  is  amusing,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  editor  of  the  yournal  did  not 
have  some  reliable  medical  authority  to 
edit  the  articles,  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
writer  in  not  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween blues  tone  and  green  vitriol  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  is  not  a  mistake,  as  he  terms  it 
"sulphate  of  iron,'"  and  attempts  to  define 
it  as  "  copperas."  There  is  no  iron  in 
bluestone,  there  is  no  copperas  in  blue- 
stone,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  iron- 
•copperas." 

What  the  object  is  in  using  terms  not 
well  understood  v*c  cannot  conjecture.  If 
information  is  intended  for  the  readers  of 
the  yournal  why  should  they  be  inflicted 
with  "prophylaxis"  against  diarrhoea,  in- 
stead of  prevention  of  diarrhoea,  for  that  is 
all  that  the  word  means.  The  fact  is  that 
if  lie  had  written  it  prevention  he  would  not 
have  added  a  little  mystery,  or  conveyed  the 
impression  that  he  knnv  something    The  >«>///- 


ingiwss  of  the  whole  thing  is  made  only  too 
apparent  when  one  hunts  up  a  few  jaw- 
breakers from  a  dictionary,  instead  of  using 
plain  terms  that  can  be  easily  understood. 
But  plain  words  do  not  give  an  air  of 
mystery  and  learning.  The  world  is  full 
of  just  such  supposed  wise  and  learned  in- 
dividuals. 

The  comical  part  is  that  he  should  be 
so  conceited  as  to  give  reasons  why  he 
would  not,  (like  others  whom  he  styles 
"  every  day  chicken  cranks,")  write  a 
"  Poultry  Doctor  "  who  (mark  his  language) 
"  stuffed  with  advice  for  the  benefit  of 
older  roosters  (whatever  that  means),  who 
knew  more  as  we  did,"  when  he  himself 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  blue 
stone  and  copperas. 

And  the  editor  of  the  yournal  wisely 
says,  "all  rights  reserved."  Generous 
and  kind-hearted  editor  he  is.  He  protects 
the  public.  What  the  editor  should  do  is 
to  get  some  one  to  act  as  a  guardian  for 
tbs  "  Dr.,"  to  prevent  him  from  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  medical  fraternity.  As 
to  the  advice  given  to  readers  in  his  effu- 
sions it  is  too  much  trouble  for  them  to  sit 
up  at  night  to  use  mustard  plasters  on  the 
back  of  a  hen's  neck,  or  to  feel  her  pulse 
every  fifteen  minutes,  especially  when 
there  may  be  several  hundred  in  a  flock, 
and  each  hen  only  worth  fifty  cents. 

May  we  all  be  thankful  that  "  all  rights 
reserved  "  still  floats  at  the  masthead. 


THE  HEN  AND  THE  COW. 

If  we  will  notice  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals, they  will  be  found  filled  with  such 
useful  hints  as  the  following,  from  Hoard's 
Dairyman: 

"  The  wise  and  thoughtful  dairyman 
will  take  especial  care  at  th's  time  of  year 
that  his  cows  are  kept  sheltered  from  cold 
rain  storms.  Such  exposures  cause  great 
shrinkage  in  the  milk  flow.  We  have 
known  a  dairy  of  forty  cows  to  shrink 
twenty  per  cent  in  three  days  in  conse- 
quence of  being  exposed  to  a  cold  October 
rain  storm.  The  owner  said  he  '  could  not 
afford  to  baby  his  cows.'  Foolish  notions 
are  very  expensive,  however,  but  some 
men  will  never  get  good  dairy  knowledge 
in  any  other  way,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
the  last  to  learn  wisdom  at  that." 

So  it  seems  that  even  the  dairyman 
is  reminded  that  unless  his  cows  are  kept 
sheltered  from  cold  rain  storms  they  will 
shrink  twenty  per  cent  in  three  days.  It 
is  true,  and  we  may  add  that  the  hens, 
unless  given  the  care  necessary,  will  shrink 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  thus  coming  down 
to  nothing.  Yes,  foolish  notions  are  ex- 
pensive, even  with  poultry.  As  cows  can- 
not give  milk  on  insufficient  food,  with  ex- 
posure to  all  kinds  of  weather,  neither  can 
the  hens  produce  eggs  unless  under  favora- 
ble conditions.  An  egg  contains  more  nu- 
tritious matter  than  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
hence,  in  proportion  to  size,  quarters  and 
food  required,  as  compared  with  the  cow. 
she  has  much  the  greater  task  to  perform, 
and  is  entitled  to  that  consideration  her 
position  as  a  producer  entitles  her  to 
receive. 

TOO  MUCH  EXAGGERATION. 

In  the  endeavor  to  create  an  enthusiasm 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  poultry  ( 
there  is  often  too  much  said.  For  instance, 
we  find  the  following  in  several  of  our 
exchanges: 

"  A  Leghorn  will  lay  two  hundred  eggs 
in  a  year,  a  Brahma,  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  a  Plymouth  Rock,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  other  breeds  in  pro- 
portion." 

While  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  record 
even  a  greater  number  of  eggs  as  the  quota 
for  each  breed,  yet  we  see  no  necessity  for 
making  misrepresentations.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  desires  to  foster  the  poultry  interests, 
but  it  does  not  wish  to  deal  in  conjectures. 
Facts  are  enough,  for  they  demonstrate 
that  poultry  can  be  made  profitable,  and  to 
delude  the  in  experienced  by  such  statements 
as  the  above  is  to  induce  innocent  parties 
to  make  unwise  ventures  and  to  expect  too 
much.  The  enthusiastic  individual  who 
gave  out  such  figures  must  have  discovered 


them  in  a  dream.  We  have  known  some 
Leghorn  hens  to  occasionally  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eggs  in  a  year,  but  if 
a  flock,  of  any  breed,  will  yield  ten  dozen 
eggs  per  annum,  for  each  hen,  the  record 
will  be  a  good  one,  and  we  will  state  that 
the  average  flocks  do  not  exceed  eight 
dozen  eggs  per  hen  in  a  year. 

As  to  the  laying  qualities  of  the  breeds, 
the  climate  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Perhaps  in  the  section  of  this  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Leghorns  will  lay 
more  than  the  Brahmas,  but  up  around  the 
great  iakes,  the  Brahmas  will  assert  its  su. 
perior  adaptation  to  that  section.  But  we 
venture  to  say  that  not  one  Leghorn  hen  in 
a  thousand  has  laid  two  hundred  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  but  few  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eggs.  We  believe  a  fair  profit  can  be 
made  in  poultry  by  judicious  management, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  make  persons  believe 
they  can  become  suddenly  rich  at  the 
business,  or  that  it  is  something  that  any- 
body can  engage -in  successfully.  The 
poultryman,  the  breed,  the  crops,  the  runs, 
the  feed,  the  climate,  and  other  factors 
must  be  considered. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  GAPES. 

There  are  so  many  "  sure  cures  "  for 
gapes  that  do  not  cure,  which  prevent  many 
from  trying  new  ones,  that  we  do  not 
always  place  implicit  faith  in  them,  but  the 
following,  by  a  correspondent,  has  already 
been  heard  from,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  we  transfer  it  to  our  columns: 

The  time  of  the  year  having  come 
when  gapes  destroy  the  greater  number 
of  chicks  hatched,  I  propose  sending  you 
for  publication  a  cure,  simple,  sure  and 
effective,  has  been  in  use  by  the 
writer  for  the  past  six  years.  Get  a  shoe 
box,  or  other  tight  box,  two  feet  long, 
one  foot  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  Divide  off 
a  space  at  one  end  with  lath  or  wire  parti- 
tion, about  ten  inches.  Have  a  bag,  or  a 
cloth,  for  a  cover  (which  is  better  than 
boards).  Put  a  brick  or  suitable  piece  of 
iron  in  the  stove  to  heat  whilst  you 
are  catching  the  chicks,  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  larger  end.  Now  place  a 
brick  or  stone  in  the  small  division,  to  rest 
the  hot  iron  or  brick  on,  which  should  be 
heated  to  a  dull  red.  Now  pour  on  the  hot 
brick  about  one  tablespoonful  of  carbolic 
acid.  Dense  fumes  will  immediately  rise 
up  and  fill  the  box.  Keep  the  bag  tightly 
closed.  The  chicks  must  be  stirred  up,  else 
they  wiH  get  their  heads  under  each  other, 
and  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  gas,  which 
at  every  inspiration  reaches  the  exact  spot 
where  the  enemy  (gapes)  has  hold.  Time 
for  remaining  in  the  gas,  from  two  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  density,  and  the 
operator  can  judge  of  this  by  looking  in 
and  lifting  out  any  one  too  much  overcome 
by  the  gas  and  laying  it  in  the  sun.  Wet 
the  head  if  very  much  exhausted.  The 
chicks  will,  or  may,  continue  the  gaping  for 
some  hours,  or  a  few  may  need  a  second 
dosing,  which  rarely  occurs.  Catch  the 
chicks  with  a  gauze  bag,  kept  open  with  a 
light  wire  hoop  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  light 
rod,  eight  feet  long.  The  above  has  been 
my  plan  for  the  past  six  years,  and  have 
failed  in  no  instance,  and  have  lost  but 
three  chicks  in  the  process,  which  came 
about  by  sheer  neglect  in  leaving  them 
in  the  gas,  forgetting  them  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Without  the  knowledge  of  this 
remedy  I  would  give  up  the  effort  to  raise 
chickens.  Much  has  been  written  about 
gapes  by  persons  not  knowing  the  real 
cause,  and  much  remains  to  be  known  how 
the  creature  reaches  the  wind-pipe,  whether 
through  the  blood  circulation,  through  the 
tissues,  or  introduced  through  the  nostrils, 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  carbolic  acid  gas 
relieves  the  chicks  from  their  worst  enemy. 
I  purchase  the  fluid  carbolic  acid,  which 
can  be  had  at  most  country  stores  and 
at  druggists,  in  quantities  to  suit  the 
purchaser. 

One  reason  why  we  give  the  above  is 
that  we  believe  it  will  prove  an  excellent 
roup  cure  also.  When  chicks  have  the 
gapes  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
with  the  chances  against  the  chicks  every 
time,  while  the  job  of  endeavoring  to  pull 
gape  worms  out  of  the  throats  of  two  or 
three  hundred  chicks  is  more  than  some 
will  undertake  to  do,  and  for  that  reason 
we  prefer  to  recommend  a  remedy  that 
calls  for  but  little  trouble,  and  especially 
where  we  believe  it  efficacious. 
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This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Lumps  Between  the  Toes. — Last  spring 
a  number  of  my  hens  had  lumps  between 
their  toes,  (not  under  the  feet)  as  large  as 
small  chestnuts.  I  lanced  them  and  they 
recovered.  The  lumps  are  appearing  again 
this  year.  The  hens  are  otherwise  healthy. 
The  floor  is  of  wood  and  the  roosts  are  not 
high. — R.  W.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

It  may  be  due  to  some  local  cause,  the 
feet  being  irritated  by  some  substance  which 
gets  in  between  the  toes.  Pour  strong 
alum  water  on  the  feet  at  night  when  they 
are  on  the  roost,  which  will  harden  and 
toughen  the  skin. 

Testing  Thermometer. — How  can  I  testa 
thermometer  for  incubators?  Are  those  on 
wood  the  best?  Can  I  feed  infertile  eggs  to 
chicks  after  they  are  four  weeks  old? — H. 
H.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

It  is  best  to  test  it  by  comparison  with 
one  that  is  perfect,  by  placing  the  bulbs  in 
a  bowl  of  warm  water.  Those  mounted  on 
wood  are  better  than  those  mounted  on  tin. 
Feed  the  eggs  once  a  day  but  not  too  much. 

Leaving  the  Eggs  in  the  Nest. — Do  the 

hens  lay  better  if  the  eggs  are  left  in  the 
nests  until  night  instead  of  taking  them  out 
at  different  times  during  the  day?  Will 
hens  lay  better  if  new  ones  are  bought 
each  season,  or  when  a  change  is  made 
with  a  neighbor? — H.  J.  St.  J.,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

It  is  probably  less  laborious  to  collect 
the  eggs  once  a  day,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  laying  whether  the  eggs  are  removed 
every  hour  or  at  night.  The  changing  of 
hens  does  not  influence  their  laying,  unless 
to  retard  them  at  first,  owing  to  their  being 
in  a  strange  location. 

Changing  Males. — Is  it  not  an  advantage 
to  change  males  with  a  neighbor?  You  have 
appeared  tome  to  oppose  such  practice. — 
A.  S.,Rye,  N.Y. 

Your  neighbor  may  have  inferior  stock, 
or  his  fowls  may  be  akin  to  yours.  The 
great  evil  of  changing  is  that  you  may, 
by  so  doing,  introduce  disease  or  lice  in 
your  flock.  It  is  paying  too  dearly  for  a 
very  small  advantage. 

The  Pipe  Brooder. — What  is  the  cost  of 
the  stove,  pipes,  attachments,  etc  ,  of  the 
pipe  system  of  brooding,  and  can  you  give 
me  the  details? — J.  D.  H..  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

The  whole  thing  is  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  our  August,  1891,  issue.  Costs, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained  of  A.  F.  Cooper,  Ho- 
mer City,  Pa. 

Young  Polish. — Several  months  ago  I 
purchased  a  sitting  of  W.  C.  Black  Polish. 
They  are  now  seven  weeks  old,  and  not 
only  show  numerous  black  feathers  on  their 
crests  but  many  white  feathers  appear  on 
their  bodies. — .  A.  B.,  Lutherville,  Ark. 

It  is  best  to  wait  awhile.  Young  chicks 
undergo  a  complete  change  before  maturi- 
ty. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  white  on 
black  chicks. 

Black  Minorcas.— Are  the  Abbott,  Hop- 
kins, and  Northup  strains,  of  England 
any  better  than  those  of  this  country? — W. 
J.  B.,  Defiance,  Jowa. 

We  have  imported  the  best  in  England, 
hence  our  breeders  can  equal  those  in  the 
old  country. 

Preserving  Cut  Bone. — Do  you  know  of 
any  mode  of  preserving  green  bone,  after 
it  is  cut,  so  as  to  feed  it  a  week  or  two? — H. 
E.,  Wall  Rose,  Pa. 

The  sulphur  process  will  keep  it.  Sim- 
ply subject  the  bone  to  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  in  a  close  box,  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  it  will  then  keep  for  six  months, 
and  also  be  free  from  odor. 

Chicks  Dying.— 4Ve  have  lost  quite  a  num- 
ber of  chicks.  They  begin  to  die  when 
five  days  old.  Up  to  February  we  had 
good  results,  and  treated  the  later  ones  the 
same  way,  but  each  hatch  seems  to  die. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.,  Orient,  N.Y. 

How  can  you  expect  a  reply  when  you 
give  no  synrptoms,  but  only  state  that  the 
chicks  die.  We  have  to  "guess"  at  the 
cause,  hence  we  truess  it  is  all  due  to  lice. 


Book  on  Squab  Raising.— Do  you  know 
of  any  book  that  will  enlighten  me  on 
squat  raising? — Dr.  A.  C.  H.,  Grand 
Crossing,  111. 

We  do  not,  but  probably  such  a  book 
may  be  had  of  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Probably  Lice. — My  hens  sit  around  and 
appear  dumpish.  The  combs  are  dark. 
What  is  the  cause? — W.  B.,  Raber,  Mich. 

All  combs  are  light  or  dark,  no  matter 
what  a  disease  may  be,  you  should  have 
given  details.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  lice 
(the  large  lice  on  the  heads)  or  it  may  be 
lack  of  exercise  and  over  feeding. 

A  Batch  of  Questions. — 1.  Does  it  injure 
eggs  if  turned  or  moved  in  any  way  for 
hatching?  2.  Does  thunder  injure  eggs 
while  being  incubated?  3.  Does  it  matter 
which  grain,  — wheat  or  corn — is  used  in 
winter?  I  have  had  no  experience. — G.  B. 
S.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

1.  It  does  no  harm  to  move  or  turn  them. 
2.  We  have  never  known  thunder  to  injure 
eggs,  though  some  persons  do  not  agree 
with  us.  3.  It  is  best  to  feed  a  portion  of 
both.  In  fact,  a  variety  of  food  is  always 
better.  Do  not  feed  grain  of  any  kind  ex- 
clusively. 

Plymouth  Rock  Eggs— Do  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  lay  all  brown  eggs?  Some  of 
the  largest  breeders  advertise  all  brown 
eggs,  but  when  you  send  for  them  they 
come  some  brown  and  some  white. — J.  A. 
W.,  Monticello,  Mo. 

Our  experience  is  that  Plymouth  Rocks 
do  not  lay  eggs  of  uniform  color.  In  a 
flock  each  hen  will  differ  from  the  others. 
Some  eggs  will  be  brown  and  some  nearly 
white.  A  few  breeders  will  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  a  brown  egg  strain  but  an  occa- 
sional light  color  may  appear.  Even  the 
Asiatics  do  not  all  lay  brown  eggs. 

Perfect  Hatcher. — Will  some  one  who 
has  a  Perfect  Hatcher  please  vrite  me,  as 
I  wish  to  learn  something  of  it? — Mrs.  A. 
F.  Bonney,  Defiance,  Iowa. 

The  above  is  not  a  proper  inquiry  for 
this  department,  belonging  to  the  adver- 
tisements, but  we  oblige  by  placing  it 
here,  and  giving  name  in  full  in  hopes  that 
some  reader  can  assist. 

Introducing  New  Blood. — Which  do  you 
consider  the  best  way  to  introduce  new 
blood  into  a  yard,  for  any  breed,  through  a 
male  or  through  a  female?  That  is — rst.  To 
procure  a  new  male.  2nd.  To  breed  the 
old  male  on  a  new  female,  retaining  only 
the  cockerels  from  the  new  female? — A. 
A.  W.,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

A  very  important  question.  If  one  has 
a  flock  of/pure-bred  fowls,  and  fears  to 
injure  their  plumage,  the  way  to  intro- 
duce the  new  blood  is  by  procuring  a  new 
female  every  year,  retaining  only  the  best 
cockerels,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  male 
is  procured  he  may  ruin  the  whole  flock 
should  he  possess  some  hidden  defect.  If 
one  has  fine  males  of  his  own,  hold  on  to 
them  by  breeding  from  a  new  female.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  change  of  blood  if  a 
new  female  is  procured  each  year.  For  a 
flock  for  market  and  eggs  procure  a  new 
male  direct. 

Plymouth  Rock  Standard. — Where  can  I 
get  a  Standard  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
andGolden  Wyandottes?— L.W.,  Rock  City, 
111. 

There  is  no  special  standard  for  the  two 
breeds,  but  they  are  included  in  the  "Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,"  which  describes  all 
the  breeds,  and  which  is  sold  by  us  for  $1 .00. 

An  Old  Story. — I  have  heard  that  young 
poultry  hatched  in  a  hot-air  incubator  are 
not  as  strong  and  healthy  as  those  hatched 
by  hot  water. — J.  H.  K.,  Leesville,  Cal. 

The  claim  is  untrue.  If  a  chick  is  hatched, 
it  is  hatched,  and  the  mode  of  hatching  is 
of  no  consequence,  so  long  as  the  chick 
comes  out  of  the  shell  properly. 

Eggs  During  Hatching.— 1.  When  eggs 
are  broken  in  the  nest  by  hens,  is  it  best  to 
wash  the  remaining  eggs  ?  '2.  How  long 
should  eggs  be  kept  for  hatching,  if  turned 
half  round  once  a  day?  3.  How  much 
space  should  be  allowed  to  chicks  in  a 
brooder  until  they  are  four  weeks  old. — 
F.  S.  B.,  Chicago,  111, 


1.  They  should  be  washed  clean,  in 
warm  water,  and  new  material  placed  in 
the  nest.  2.  Eggs  will  keep  at  least  a 
month  if  in  a  cool  place.  3.  It  is  usual  to 
allow  fifty  chicks  to  a  brooder  a  yard 
square. 

Sample  Copies. — Please  send  me  sample 
copies  of  three  or  four  papers  that  you  club 
with.— E.  G.,  Halifax,  N.  C. 

We  send  only  samples  of  our  own,  not 
having  copies  of  other  papers  on  hand. 
Write  to  the  papers  you  wish  samples  of. 

Overhead  Draught. — What  is  the  cause  of 
a  hen  sneezing  frequently?  She  is  in  good 
health  and  lays  regularly. — T.  C.  H., 
Shickshinney,  Pa. 

it  is  probably  due  to  a  draught  from  a 
top  ventilator  at  night. 

TOO  Much  Feed. — I  have  a  hen  that  mopes, 
but  her  comb  is  bright  red  and  she  looks 
well,  but  her  underparts  are  very  large, 
and  she  does  not  lay.  I  think  she  is  egg- 
bound. — B.  M.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  hen  is  very  fat,  and  her  troubles  are 
due  to  being  overfed.  Put  her  on  a  range 
and  give  no  food  at  all. 

Feather  Pulling. — I.  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens?  They  lose  the  feathers  off 
their  necks  until  they  are  bare.  I  cannot 
find  any  lice  on  them.  2.  Where  is  the  best 
place  to  procure  caponizing  instruments? 

They  are  pulling  feathers.  For  remedy 
use  a  poultry  bit,  which,  with  the  capon- 
izing instruments,  can  be  had  of  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pigeon  Department.  —  Why  don't  you 
have  a  pigeon  department-? — A.  E.  S. , 
Bowdoinham,  Me. 

We  do  not  consider  pigeons  as  "  poul- 
try," and  but  few  persons  are  interested  in 
them. 

Importing  Fowls. — How  can  I  import 
fowls?  Where  can  I  purchase  portable 
poultry  houses  ? — W.  R.  H.,  Pacific  Junc- 
tion, 111. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  procedure, 
but  all  information,  and  also  of  the  houses, 
can  be  had  of  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

In  those  sections  where  grain  is  grown 
to  the  exclusion  of  grass,  or  where  fruit  is 
the  leading  product,  but  few  cattle  are 
kept,  and  yet  the  farmer  who  does  not  keep 
stock  during  the  winter  season  practically 
wastes  time.  As  a  substitue  for  larger 
stock,  poultry  offers  many  advantages. 
Poultry  is  the  only  stock  on  a  farm  that 
brings  in  daily  cash  dividends.  Eggs  are 
salable  and  at  high  prices,  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  at  times  they  are  so  scarce 
that  money  cannot  procure  them  promptly, 
while  choice  poultry  is  never  sacrificed  in 
the  market.  The  winter  season  is  the  tirne 
for  producing  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the 
farmer  should  utilize  this  portion  of  the 
year  for  this  business. 

POULTRY  PAYS  A  PROFIT. 

That  the  farmer  is  willing  to  wait  four 
years  to  realize  on  his  herd  of  steers,  de- 
voting a  large  portion  of  his  land  and 
labor  to  them,  indicates  that  beef  is  profit- 
able ;  yet,  the  quotations  of  the  Boards  of 
Exchange  will  show  that  the  prices  of 
poultry  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
prices  quoted  for  cattle.  This  may  startle 
those  who  pay  twenty  cents  per  pounds  for 
beefsteak,  but  there  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  steer  that  makes  steak.  After  the 
waste  and  undesirable  portions  of  the  cat- 
tle are  considered,  the  average  price  of 
beef  is  very  low.  There  is  no  less  in  choice 
poultry.  The  three-pound  chick  has  not 
sold  at  less  than  twenty  cents  per  pound 
during  the  whole  year,  and  it  can  be  pro- 
duced for  five  cents  per  pound  of  meat  in 
cost  of  food. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL. 

Poultry  is  suitable  for  the  masses.  A 
choice  article  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Merchants  do  not  cut  a  fowl  into  pieces, 
and  charge  an  extra  price  for  some  choice 
portion,  as  with  beef,  but  offer  the  fowls  to 
rich  and  poor  alike,  the  best  and  the  in- 
ferior parts  going  together.  Poultry  meat 
is  considered  nourishing  and  more  digesti- 
ble than  beef,  and  as  compared  with  pork 
it  is  far  superior.  It  should  take  theplace 
of  beef  and  pork,  and  would,  if  the  market 
were  supplied  with  choice  carcasses.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  poultry  of  the  best 
quality.  Too  much  refuse  of  the  barnyard 
is  shipped  to  market.  As  a  rule  farmers 
do  not  make  a    specialty    of  producing 


choice  poultry  for  market,  but  depend  on 
the  eggs  for  profit,  only  shipping  to  mar- 
ket old  hens  or  surplus  male  stock.  A 
long-felt  want  in  the  poultry  market  is 
quality. 

MAKING  TI-ME  TELL. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  advise  the  far- 
mer to  substitute  poultry  for  beef.  Such  a 
proposition  would  be  received  with  ridicule 
by  stockmen.  The  object  is  to  suggest  to 
those  who  have  no  facilities  for  stock  rais- 
ing, to  engage  in  the  production  of  poul- 
try meat  in  winter  as  a  means  of  providing 
employment  during  that  season  when  they 
would  not  be  able  to  find  more  profitable 
employment.  Those  who  have  harvested 
their  fruit  crops  in  the  fall,  waited  through 
the  tedious  months  of  winter,  and  passed 
on  to  the  next  summer  and  fall  before  an- 
other dollar  came  in,  can  appreciate  the 
daily  receipts  from  eggs  and  poultry  during 
the  interval,  for  it  means  bridging  over 
many  perplexities,  and  adds  to  the  com- 
forts that  could  not  be  realized  in  any 
other  manner. 

not  woman's  work. 

Farmers  and  fruitgrowers  must  abandon 
turning  over  the  poultry  to  the  "  women 
folks."  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  women 
to  attend  to  poultry  than  to  feed  and 
groom  horses.  It  may  answer  on  those 
farms  where  the  hens  sleep  in  the  trees  and 
come  up  to  the  kitchen  door  to  be  fed; 
but  such  poultry  do  not  fill  the  egg  basket 
or  furnish  fat  carcasses  for  market.  There 
will  not  be  any  great  profits  or  much  en- 
couragement to  those  who  endeavor  to 
keep  poultry  that  way.  The  farmer  him- 
self can  find  plenty  of  work  in  keeping 
poultry  in  winter,  and  his  first  attempt  at 
properly  managing  a  flock  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground  will  cause  him  to  blush 
that  he  ever  thought  of  expecting  the 
wife  to  do  the  work  which  he  will  encoun- 
ter. 

EAT  SOME   AT  HOME. 

The  farmer  robs  himself  when  he  fails 
to  provide  his  family  with  poultry.  If  any 
man  can  live  luxuriously  it  is  the  farmer, 
for  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry  are 
within  his  reach,  but  he  is  too  often  con- 
tent with  pork  and  potatoes.  He  goes  tol 
a  city  restaurant  to  procure  an  occasiona 
luxury  which  he  may,  perhaps, have  grown 
himself.  The  farmer  will  pay  the  butcher 
a  high  price  for  beef,  and  pay  him  with 
eggs  and  poultry  at  low  prices,  when  in 
the  markets  of  the  large  cities  the  beef  is 
the  cheaper.  The  farmer  can  produce 
poultry  for  his  family  in  winter  at  a  less 
cost  than  he  can  produce  beef  or  pork, 
and  he  can  thus  provide  himself  with 
meat  of  better  quality  than  he  can  pur- 
chase. He  also  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  what  he  is  eating,  and  the  kind 
of  food  that  was  converted  into  the  meat 
on  his  table. 

THE  BEST  EREEDS   To  EAT. 

When  poultry  is  made  a  specialty,  aim 
to  produce  the  best.  While  eggs  will  be 
procured'- from  the  hen  of  the  market 
breeds,  do  not  expect  such  hens  to  be  equal 
to  some  other  breeds  as  layers.  If  you 
wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  eggs  do  not 
expect  to  produce  the  choicest  market 
poultry. 

All  hens  will  lay,  and  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  the  breeds  in  that  re- 
spect, it  being  doubtful  if  the  best  breed  of 
hens  will  excel  any  of  the  others  more  than 
twenty  eggs  each  in  a  whole  year;  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  flesh  of  some  of  the  breeds.  If  poultry 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  best  breeds 
the  beef  usually  sold  in  market  will  find  a 
strong  com'petitor.  At  present  the  beef  is 
of  better  quality  than  the  poultry,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  but  the  poultry  raisers  have  the 
advantage  in  being  nearer  to  large  mar- 
kets, and  in  being  able  to  retain  their 
fowls  until  they  can  be  shipped  to  the  best 
advantage. 

MATING  FOR  MEATS. 

Try  mating  Brahma,  Cochin,  Wyan- 
dotte, or  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  with  males 
of  the  Houdan,  Dorking,  Indian  Game,  or 
Langshan  males.  At  least  once  in  three 
years  use  the  Indian  Game.  It  is  a  cross 
that  gives  not  only  quality  but  weight. 
Use  males  of  a  different  breed  every  year, 
however,  to  secure  vigor  and  hardiness. 
The  hens  are  not  so  important  as  the  males 
for  the  chicks  usually  partake  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  cock  more  than  of  the 
hen. — Press 

SILKIES. 

A  reader  who  gave  his  signature,  (name 
unintelligible)  at  Lancaster, Kentucky,  thus 
writes  in  regard  to  S  Ikies  : 

Can  you  iniorm  me  who  breads  the 
Silky  fowl,  a  white  chicken  with  black 
earlobes,  etc  ? 

We  will  state  that  the  breed  is  rare,  and 
we  do  not  know  who  has  them.  Breeders 
lose  many  customers  by  not  advertising. 
The  Silky  has  purple  earlobes,  not  Mack. 
It  is  ht?  o  r.        t '"  th~n  rnfitoh1- 
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Brief  Remarks  Iron  Mte 

In  This  "Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Iiearns. 


Hens  Eating  Eggs.— In  reply  to"  B.  J.  P" 
I  will  give  our  experience  with  hens  eat- 
ing their  eggs.  We  had  such  trouble  last 
winter  with  a  flock  of  pullets  confined  in 
yards,  well  fed,  and  made  to  scratch  for 
their  grain,  but  after  supplying  them  with 
grit,  (crushed  flint)  and  bone  meal  the  egg 
«ating  habit  ceased  and  the  supply  of  eggs 
increased.  I  find  onion  tops,  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food  for  my 
brooder  chicks,  is  excellent.  I  have  lost 
but  one  from  a  flock  of  ninety,  now  nearly 
six  weeks  old. — Mrs.  Zela  7.elzer,  Syca- 
more, Ohio. 

A  Good  Beginning. —  From  my  boyhood 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  poultry,  and  have 
always  thought  there  was  money  in  the 
business.  This  winter  I  had  a  few  hens, 
and  on  the  12th,  of  February  I  bought 
some  more,  making  twenty-five  layers  and 
five  Pekin  ducks.  I  have  received  167 
duck  eggs,  up  to  May  1st,  and  399  hen 
eggs  in  March  and  616  in  April,  at 
which  time  I  had  to  part  with  my  poultry, 
on  account  of  being  burned  out.  I  expect 
to  engage  in  the  business  again  in  a  short 
time. — David  N.  Ritcliey,    Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Brown  Leghorn  Egg  Record.— I  will 
give  you  a  record  of  my  Brown  Leghorns. 
In  April  last  year,  ten  pullets  layed  244 
eggs,  and  as  I  am  using  the  same  ten  this 
year,  which  are  now  hens,  I  have  again 
tested  them,  and  they  layed  265  eggs 
in  April,  and  they  average  eight  eggs  to 
the  pound.  I  claim  full  value  was  received 
for  my  trouble. — jfohiison  Lowe,  Wheaton, 
III. 

A  Cure  for  Egg  Eating. — I  notice  in  your 
paper  an  inquiry  as  to  a  cure  for  egg  eat- 
ing. I  suggest  that  all  who  are  bothered 
with  egg  eating  hens  should  try  my  way. 
Take  one  or  more  eggs,  boil  them  hard, 
remove  the  shells,  chop  fine,  and  mix 
with  as  much  red  pepper  as  you  have  eggs. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  enough 
eggs  to  show  egg  color.  Next,  take  an 
•empty  egg  shell,  and  fill  it  from  the  larger 
end,  as  full  as  you  can,  with  the  mixture. 
During  the  day,  when  all  the  hens  are 
lively,  lay  the  egg  shell  on  the  floor,  and 
if  one  egg  is  not  enough  give  them  more. 
Be  sure  that  they  have  all  they  want  the 
first  time.  In  my  opinion  they  won't 
want  much,  as  I  have  always  used  this 
remedy  and  never  have  had  it  to  fail. — 
L.  F.  Lawrence,  Saxon,  Wis. 

It  Don't  Work  in  Texas. — None  of  the 
poultry  journals  are  applicable  to  this 
■country.  Your  articles  show  that  chick- 
ens should  sell  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  per  pound.  I  can  buy  all  the  grown 
hens  I  want  at  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
dozen,  retail,  and  frying  chickens  at 
§2.00  per  dozen  and  less.  Turkeys  are 
worth  from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents,  and 
ducks  twenty-five  cents,  so  your  theories 
for  this  country  don't  amount  to  much. 
Can  you  give  me  a  sure  cure  for  cholera  ? 
I  am  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  receipt  that 
is  a  sure  cure. — yohnnie  yones,  Waco 
Texas.  [There  is  no  sure  cure  for  cholera. 
—Ed.] 

Good  Laying. — What  do  you  think  of  my 
getting  268  eggs  from  twelve  Brown  Leg- 
horn hens,  in  April,  that  were  confined  in 
a  pen  10x15  feet?  I  think  it  doing  well  for 
a  beginner.  I  have  also  hatched  some 
good  chicks,  and  I  think  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  will 
soon  be  in  a  fair  way  to  raise  some  fine 
birds. — E.  T.  Murphy,  U>  alsenburg,  Colo- 
rado. 

Partridge  Cochins. — I  have  some  fine 
Partridge  Cochins  of  last  season,  hatched 
July  1st.  They  commenced  laying  in  Janu- 
ary, some  having  continued  right  along, 
while  others  are  bringing  out  the  second 
brood  of  chicks.  Of  course,  I  doubled  up 
the  chicks  from  two  hens  and  gave  one  a 
fresh  sitting  of  eggs.  I  have  a  brooding 
house  for  hens  and  find  that  they  are  very 
contented  there.  I  consider  your  paper 
essential  to  any  one  who  is  breeding  chick- 
ens, especially  those  who  are  beginning. 

He  Does  Not  Fear  Lice  — if  those  who 

are  bothered  with  lice  in  their  poultry 
houses  and  on  their  fowls  will  go  to  trouble 
to  find  out,  they  will  easily  lift  off  their  bur- 
den. I  have  no  fear  of  the  lice,  simply  be- 
cause I  use  "  Sure  Shot,  "  and  it  is  adver- 
tised in  the  Poultry  Keeper  every  month 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest 
remedy  I  ever  tried. — J.  A.  Royston,  Lan- 
. caster,  Pa. 

Good  Hatches. — I  have  been  improving 
<vay  stock,  and  am  raising  Leghorns. 
3  use  nothing  but  common  hens  for  sitting 


purpose,  and  have  the  very  best  of  luck, 
hatching  fourteen  chicks  from  fourteen 
eggs,  and  eleven  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs. 
In  March  and  April  I  hatched  eleven  from 
thirteen,  and  again  eleven  from  thirteen, 
and  from  twenty-nine  eggs  under  two 
hens  I  got  twenty-two  chicks  one  being 
killed  by  a  hen,  one  drowned  in  a  can  of 
water,  and  five  eggs  that  were  not  fertile. 
I  give  my  chickens  the  best  of  everything, 
good  care,  good  coops,  fresh  water  twice  a 
day,  and  they  need  no  medicine  except  a 
little  insect  powder  for  lice. — Frank  H. 
Rinkcr,  Gcrmantown,  Pa. 

Canker. — It  is  our  duty  to  helpeach  other 
in  the  poultry  life  wherever  and  whenever 
we  can.  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  underthe heading,  "  We  suppose  it 
is  roup,"  the  symptons  described  by  the 
party,  and  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
with  my  flock,  leads  me  to  call  it  canker, 
or  diphtheria.  I  had  it  in  my  flock  in  the 
worst  form,  and  I  tried  a  great  many 
remedies,  but  to  no  use,  but  I  finally  got 
it  stopped. — y.  E.  Tower,    Topeka,  Kan. 

Minorcas  as  Capons. — In  the  March  is- 
sue of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  editor  in 
mentioning  Minorcas  as  capons,  says: 
"  Breeds  with  such  combs  as  the  Minorcas 
are  not  suitable  for  capons.  "  To  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken  I  enclose 
with  this  a  photo  of  a  group  of  capons, 
three  white  Minorcas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
intended  for  comparison.  They  were 
caponized  when  three  months  old,  had 
large,  well-developed  combs  and  wattles, 
and  had  been  crowing  since  they  were  five 
months  old.  They  have  not  crowed  since. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  breed  that 
pays  so  well  for  caponizing  as  Minorcas. 
They  are  much  less  troublesome,  their 
size  is  increased  more  proportionately,  and 
their  table  qualities  improved  more. 
There  is  no  fowl  of  more  delicious  or  deli- 
cate flavor  than  a  well-fattened  white  Min- 
orca capon,  nor  any  of  finer  market  ap- 
pearance, unless  the  yellow  color  is  a 
necessity.  You  will  notice  in  the  photo 
that  "  the  tall  comb  of  the  Minorca  "  does 
not  "  assert  its  right  to  appear"  in  this 
case,  nor  will  they  if  properly  caponized. 
— Alba  A.  Skinizer,  Greene,  N.  Y.  [We  re- 
ceived the  photo  and  endorse  what  Mr. 
Mr.  S.  states  in  regard  to  the  comb. — Ed.] 

Makes  Them  Fat. — I  noticed  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  a  claim  is  made 
that  rotten  potatoes  will  kill  chicks. 
Sweet  potatoes  will  not,  but  they  will 
make  them  too  fat  for  eggs.  This  is  a 
fact,  as  I  have  tried  it. — y.  A.  Goodwin, 
Melrose,  Fla. 

Lonkout  for  the  Swindle. — Look  out  for 
the  offer  of  a  receipt  for  ten  dollars  not  to 
be  used  by  but  one  member  of  the  family. 
County  rights  from  $500  to  $1,000.  It  is 
a  recjpe  for  "  Preserving  Fruit,''''  which 
has  been  advertised  before,  and  sold  by 
agents  through  the  West.  Heae  it  is  free. 
"Sulphur  one  and  a  quarter  pound  and 
willow  charcoal  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
Put  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  in  a 
dish,  but  in  an  air  tight  box,  fuming  the 
fruit,  whatever  it  may  be,  letting  it  remain 
in  the  box  for  an  hour,  then  take  it  out. 
In  Iowa  they  color  the  compound  black. 
I  suppose  in  some  other  state  they  make  it 
red.  "—Dr.  W.  y.  Burringer,  Defiance, 
Iowa.  [It  is  given  as  the  "Sulphur  Pro- 
cess," in  our  issue  on  Preserving  Eggs, 
and  in  the  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special." 
—Ed.] 

A  Defender  of  the  Cat. — In  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Poultry  Keeper  a  writer  said 
that  "there  never  was  a  cat  that  did  not 
kill  chickens."  If  you  can  come  here  I  can 
prove  to  you  that  my  cats  do  not  kill 
chickens.  One  is  over  fourteen  years  old 
and  the  other  three  years  old.  The  old 
one  has  brooded  chicks.  I  raise  kittens 
with  chicks,  so  that  makes  a  difference.  I 
could  not  keep  the  hundreds  of  hens  and 
chicks  without  cats. — D.  M.  Gillett,  Litch- 
field, Conn. 

Prolific  Wyandottes.— I  have  a  Wyan- 
dotte that  commenced  laying  on  the  20th. 
of  January,  and  layed  fifty-nine  eggs  with- 
out ever  offering  to  sit.  They  were  layed 
in  less  than  seventy  days.  Has  any  ready 
a  Wyandotte  pullet  that  can  equal  it  ?  I 
have  everynumber  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
since  1887,  and  to-day  I  would  not  give 
away  one  single  number  of  it. — A.  N. 
Hinkle,  Hayes  City,  Kan. 

Heavy  Laying  Brahmas.— From  eight 
Light  Brahmas  that  weigh  from  nine  and 
a  half  to  ten  and  a  half  pounds,  (the  cock 
weighs  ten  pounds),  I  secure  eggs  right 
along,  and  they  keep  pegging  away  at  the 
nest  box.—  W.  W.  Cole,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

A  Novice's  Drawback.  —I  built  an 
incubator  after  your  plans,  and  put  in  100 
eggs.  When  the  hatch  came  out  I  got 
forty-five  chicks,  and  then  let  the  heat  go 
down  to  ninety-five  degrees,  thus  killing 
thirty  chicks  in  the  shells,  and  of  the  forty- 


five  live  ones,  six  were  cripples  and  died 
soon  after  the  hatch,  leaving  thirty-nine. 
I  had  no  brooder.  The  rest  are  three  weeks 
old  and  doing  nicely.  I  never  had  any 
experience  before.  I  built  a  brooder,  on 
hot  water  principle,  putting  the  tank  in 
the  bottom,  and  covering  the  floor  with 
cut  hay.  I  have  twelve  turkey  eggs,  thir- 
teen duck  eggs,  and  sixty-two  hen  eggs  in 
the  incubator  this  time.  They  are  all  fresh 
eggs  while  the  others  were  from  two  to  five 
weeks  old.  It  has  been  doing  nicely,  and 
I  will  be  more  careful  when  they  come  out. 
— J.  E .  Fitzgerald,  Oakland,  Kan. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb. — is  there  any 
difference  in  the  color  and  laying  qualities 
of  the  rose-comb  and  the  single-comb  Leg- 
horns, both  Brown  and  White? 

There  is  no  difference  except  in  the 
shape  of  the  comb. 

Made  His  Own  Incubator.— I  made  an 
incubator  from  your  plans.  The  first  hatch, 
in  April,  I  put  in  two  hundred  and  ten 
eggs,  tested  out  twenty,  hatched  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  chicks.  The  second 
hatch  I  put  in  two  hundred  and  twenty 
eggs,  tested  out  thirty,  and  hatched  one 
hundred  and  forty  chicks.  The  reason  for 
so  many  testing  out  infertile  is  that  I  have 
about  twenty-five  hens  with  one  male.  I 
have  one  hundred  and  seventy  hens,  and 
since  the  first  of  January  to  June  first, 
I  got  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
nine  eggs — just  five  months.  How  does 
that  do  ?  There  is  so  much  difference  in 
the  climate  here  and  in  the  northeast  that 
the  care  of  poultry  is  very  much  different. 
We  do  not  have  to  keep  our  fowls  housed 
here  but  a  few  days  in  the  winter,  and  do 
not  require  as  much  house  room  or  such 
warm  houses. — D.  B.  Lloyd,  Huntsville, 
Ark. 

Hens  in  Orange  Orchard. — I  notice  on 
page  22,  May  issue,  what  is  said  about 
building  up  an  orange  grove  in  our  State 
by  keeping  a  large  lot  of  hens  in  it.  The 
statement  no  doubt  is  true,  but  the  parties 
should  be  cautious  as  to  how  long  the  fowls 
are  kept  in  the  grove,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  hen  manure,  if  long  continued,  will 
ruin  both  the  fruit  and  the  trees. — A.  y. 
Aldrich,  Orlanda,  Fla. 

Scrofula. — One  of  my  Leghorns  hens 
moped  all  winter,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
hinder  parts  were  wet  all  the  time,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  clipped  them  off.  One 
evening,  at  meal  time,  she  refused  to  leave 
her  perch,  which  is  only  two  feet  from  the 
floor.  I  gently  removed  her  to  the  yard, 
but  a  few  minutes  later  I  found  her  dead. 
An  autopsy  revealed  the  fact  that  her 
intestines  were  literally  covered  with  tumor 
like  excrescences  the  size  of  peas,  large 
and  small,  containing  matter.  Her  crop 
contained  quite  a  quantity  of  food,  show- 
ing that  she  had  some  appetite.  She  and 
the  rest  have  been  fed  on  screenings,  bran, 
some  corn,  some  barley,  and  also  boiled 
potatoes. — E.  F.  Fales,  Audubon,  Iowa. 

Beat  the  Hen. — I  put  two  hundred  eggs 
in  an  incubator  and  got  178  chicks.  At 
the  same  time  I  put  thirteen  eggs  under  a 
hen  and  she  hatched  four  chicks.  Six  eggs 
under  the  hen  had  dead  chicks  in  them. 
I  find  that  chicks  die  in  the  shells  under 
hens  or  in  incubators,  and  it  may  be 
caused  by  a  dozen  or  more  circumstances. 
No  two  eggs,  and  no  two  hens  are  alike, 
and  there  is  always  something  to  learn.  I 
may  make  a  total  failure  with  my  next 
hatch,  but  it  will  all  depend  on  the  eggs. 
— y.  G.  Leslie,  Newark,  New  yersey. 

A  Quick  Hatch.— You  state  in  your 
May  issue,  to  an  inquirer,  that  you  never 
heard  of  an  egg  hatching  in  seventen  days. 
I  set  a  hen  with  White  Leghorn  eggs,  on  a 
Sunday,  and  one  of  the  eggs  hatched  out  a 
healthy  chick,  which  is  growing  nicely.  It 
was  hatched  out  late  on  a  Wednesday,  the 
seventeenth  day.  — R.  Wells,  Germantown, 
Pa. 

An  Address. —  Please  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  of 
England? — y.  Moseley,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address  is  "The  Fanciers  Gazette, 
(Limited),  54  to  57,  Imperial  Buildings, 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C,  England, 
Great  Britain." 

Roup  —  Crossing  Fowls. — I  have  been 
bothered  with  roup  in  my  flock,  and  I  find 
that  to  take  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and 
one  part  sweet  oil,  giving  each  fowl  a  tea- 
spoonful  once  a  day,  and  compelling  them 
also  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  is 
beneficial.  I  find  that  a  good  cross  is  to 
mate  a  Plymouth  Rock  male  with  Dark 
Brahma  hens. — B.  W.  Beigline,  Clinton, 
III. 

A  Cure  for  Cholera. — When  fowls  have 
cholera  they  drink  continually.  They  will 
not  eat,  so  medicine  must  be  given  in 
the  water.  I  find  the  best  remedy  the  one 
proposed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Jacobs,  which 


is  to  add  a  teaspoon  of  liquid  carbolic  acid 
to  a  quart  of  water,  giving  no  other  drink. 
It  is  the  best  remedy  known,  but  there  is  no 

sure  cure. — Edw.  Benton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
 •  — 

PREPARING  GREEN  FOOD  FOR  WINTER. 

A  silo  is  too  costly  for  poultrymen,  but 
the  mode  of  keeping  ensilage  for  cattle  is 
applicable  to  poultry.  This  subject  was 
recently  discussed  in  a  convention,  and  ex- 
perts were  requested  to  give  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  most  economical  method  of 
growing  green  food  in  summer  and  pre- 
serving it  in  a  partially  green  condition  for 
use  of  the  hens  in  winter.  It  is  a  subject 
that  largely  interests  all  who  keep  flocks  of 
hens  for  winter  laying. 

One  mistake  in  keeping  green  food  is  in 
cutting  it  when  it  is  too  young,  as  it  will  be 
then  mostly  water,  containing  but  very  little 
nutrition.  Hens  need  bulky  food  in  winter 
as  well  as  the  cattle,  and  they  also  give  the 
best  results  when  the  green  food  is  excellent 
in  quality.  The  proper  time  to  harvest  the 
green  crop  is  just  when  the  seed  heads  are 
forming  (the  milky  stage),  as  then  a  large 
portion  of  the  nutritious  matter  is  arrested 
in  the  stalk  on  its  way  to  fill  out  the  seeds. 
It  will  also  contain  less  water,  and  being 
nearly  ripe  will  be  less  liable  to  fermenta- 
tion should  the  air  gain  access. 

A  silo  is  simply  a  receptacle  for  preserv- 
ing ensilage.  By  the  term  ensilage  we  do 
not  refer  to  corn  only,  but  to  any  kind  of 
green  food,  such  as  clover,  grass  of  any 
kind,  vegetable  tops  or  anything  that  will 
answer  the  purpose.  When  we  seal  up 
fruits  in  a  glass  jar,  we  have  simply  ensi- 
laged it,  the  differencebeing  that  in  the  one 
case  we  can  exclude  the  air  with  a  top 
to  the  can,  while  in  the  silo  we  exclude  the 
air  by  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the  silo, 
which  packs  everything  closely  and  com- 
pactly. 

A  barrel,  hogshead,  box  or  any  recepta- 
cle can  be  made  serviceable,  but  the  larger 
the  better.  Cut  the  material  very  fine 
(half-inch  lengths),  and  pack  it  closely 
in  the  hogshead.  Have  a  top  to  the  hogs- 
head that  is  only  sufficiently  small  to  enter 
inside  the  hogshead  so  that  as  the  contents 
are  pressed  down  the  top  goes  down  with 
the  material,  which  is  accomplished  by 
placing  stones  or  other  heavy  weights  on 
the  movable  top.  Materials  need  not  be 
put  in  at  one  time,  but  may  be  added 
as  required,  but  it  is  better  to  use  as  large 
quantity  at  one  time  as  possible.  If  well 
pressed,  the  contents  should  have  the 
appearance  of  being  as  closely  pressed  to- 
gether as  tobacco  in  a  box.  When  wanted 
for  use,  it  can  be  cut  off  with  a  knife.  A 
barrel  or  hogshead  will  hold  a  large  quan- 
tity. Have  everything  as  air-tight  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  in  a  cool  place  under  shel- 
ter. The  expense  is  but  very  little. — N.  H. 
Mirror. 


GEESE  NOT  PROFITABLE. 

The  Farm  and  Household  is  responsible 
for  giving  the  following  paragraph: 

"  No  good,  thorough  farmers  can  afford 
to  keep  geese  about  his  premises.  If  given 
all  the  grain  they  want,  they  will  eat  their 
heads  off  very  quickly,  and  are  scarcely 
less  destructive  on  grain  or  newly  seeded 
grass  or  clover.  A  flock  of  a.dozen  geese 
will  eat  and  destroy  as  much  grass  as 
would  keep  a  cow,  and  their  manure  is  of 
little  value  until  thoroughly  composted.  " 

The  above  is  another  one-sided  accusa- 
tion. We  have  no  doubt  that  if  any 
kind  of  stock  be  given  "  all  the  grain  they 
will  eat,  "  that  they  will  eat  their  heads 
off,  but  some  people  do  not  practice  in 
that  manner,  nor  are  they  turned  on 
"newly-seeded"  grass  or  clover.  A  farm- 
er who  would  turn  anything,  much  less  a 
goose,  on  newly-seeded  grass  or  clover, 
ought  to  abandon  farming  ;  and  as  to  the 
geese  destroying  grass,  they  should  not 
have  the  privilege.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  manure  is  it  that 
should  not  be  composted.  Now,  in  re- 
ply, we  will  say,  that  geese  should  be  kept 
where  they  have  access  to  ponds  and  the 
stubble  of  wheat  fields.  If  allowed  to 
range  over  those  portions  of  the  farm  that 
are  not  in  cultivation,  they  will  support 
themselves.  The  general  supposition  is 
that  a  goose  costs  nothing,  which  is  true 
in  some  sections,  West  Virginia  for  in- 
stance, where  they  pay  well  in  feathers. 
They  need  but  little  grain,  as  they  fatten 
very  readily.  Of  course,  the  farm  should 
be  partially  adapted  to  geese,  but  there  are 
hundreds  who  find  geese  profitable. 
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From  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb  :  Copyrighted, 

A     PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CAPON, 

THE  CAPON  AMD  THE  GOCK. 

We  present  a  cut  showing  the  difference 
between  a  dressed  capon  and  a  dressed  cock, 
both  appearing  just  as  they  should  be 
picked  for  market.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  wings,  just  above  the  thighs,  etc.,  of 
the  capon,  are  not  devoid  of  feathery  while 
the  cock  is  clean  except  the  head.  Notice, 
also,  the  large  comb  of  the  cock,  and  the 
small  comb  of  the  capon,  as  well  as  the 
plump  appearance  of  the  capon,  the  body, 
breast,  thighs,  etc.,  being  full. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  excellent  journal, 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  for  the  use  of  the 
cut,  and  the  party  who  sent  the  capon  to  the 
journar  wrote,  that  he  caponized  the  bird 
late,  and  could  not  send  as  large  a  capon 
as  he  desired,  the  one  shown  here 
being  hatched  June  8th,  and  caponized  the 
middle  of  August.  Regarding  the  cuts 
which  we  give,  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  says  :  "  We  have  had  a  careful  pic- 
ture of  this  capon  made.  It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  seen  the  picture  of  a  ca- 
pon. The  spurs  are  not  developed  as  in 
the  case  of  a  cockerel — they  are  only  stubs. 
The  comb  and  wattles  are  also  unde- 
veloped, while  the  plumage  is  very  brilliant 
and  profuse.  Perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic thing  about  a  capon  is  its  head.  It 
does  not  look  like  the  head  of  a  hen  or  of  a 
rooster,  but  like  that  of  a  capon,  and  noth- 
ing else.  There  is  nothing  fierce  or  ener- 
getic about  it, but  has  rather  a  sneaking,life- 
less  expression.  The  comb  and  wattles,  are 
undeveloped,  and  the  head  has  nothing  but 
fine,  hairy  feathers  growing  on  it.  To 
bring  out  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  capon  more  strikingly,  we  also  show 
the  drawing  of  a  cockerel  of  about  the  same 
age,  which  we  found  in  the.  Washington 
Market  in  this  city.  This  bird  is  also  a 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  smaller,  poorer  and 
inferior  in  every  way  to  the  capon.  The 
capon  was  roasted  and  eaten.  We  com- 
pared it  with  a  pure-bred  rooster,  well  fat- 
tened and  in  good  condition.  The  breed 
selected  is  noted  for  its  large  proportion  of 
breast  meat,  yet  the  capon  exceeded  it  in 
this  respect  by  at  least  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  fat  on  the  capon  was  aston- 
ishing— we  all  remarked  the  difference  in 
the  two  gravy  dishes.  The  flesh  was  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  all  pronouncing  it  '  the  best 
chicken  meat '  they  had  ever  tasted." 
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A  CALL  FOR  CAPONS. 

Each  year  the  call  for  capons  becomes 
greater.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple are  becoming  educated  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tne  luxury.  Looking  over  the 
wholesale  quotations  of  all  the  large 
cities,  on  January  1st,  showed  that  large 
and  choice  capons  sold, dressed,  at  twenty- 
two  cents  per  pound,   while   mixed  lots 


brought  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  What 
are  termed  "slips"  (cockerels  or  cocks 
that  have  been  imperfectly  caponized)  sold 
at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cents  per 
pound.  Cockerels  and  cocks,  sold  at  the 
same  time,  for  from  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  A  capon  will,  therefore,  bring 
three  times  as  much  per  pound  as  a  cock, 
and'later  on  in  the  season  (about  April) 
capons  may  sell  for  thirty  cents  per  pound 
while  cocks  will  bring  only  five  cents.  As 
capons  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
cocks  they  may,  if  well  bred,  be  made  to 
attain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pound  each. 
A  capon  of  such  weight  will  sell  for 
several  dollars,  while  a  cock  will  not  bring 
over  fifty  cents.  Yet  it  costs  just  as  much 
to  raise  cocks  as  it  does  to   raise  capons. 

NO  ROOM  FOR  SCRUBS. 

The  breed  is  to  be  considered  when  rais- 
ing capons.  Quality  and  size  are  both  de- 
sirable. A  capon  w-ill  not  develop  a 
comb  if  the  operation  is  performed  early. 
It  should  be  performed  before  the  bird  "is 
three  months  old.  It  is  waste  of  time'  to 
use  small  breeds  and  scrubs,  as  they  will 
only  sell  as  second  class  stock.  The  larg- 
est capons  are  produced  by  crossing  a 
Dorking  male  with  Brahma  hens.  The 
best  in  quality  are  produced  by  keepfng 
the  pullets  of  the  Dorking-Brahma  cross 
and  mating  them  with  an  Indian  Game 
male.  The  capons  so  produced  combine 
the  size  of  the  Brahma,  the  compactness  of 
the  Dorking,  and  the  full  breast  and  juicy 
qualities  of  the  Game.  Other  good  crosses 
maybe  made  by  the  use  of  Houdan  males 
with  Brahma,  Cochin,  or  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  or  the  Dorking  or  Indian  Game  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  Houdan.  The  hen 
should  always  be  large.  The  form  and 
quality  are  mostly  derived  from  the  sire. 

STIR  UP  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

There  are  improved  instruments  adapted 
for  caponizing,  and  some  practice  in  the 
use  of  these  is  necessary  to  become  skill- 
ful. Beginners  should  first  experiment 
with  a  dead  fowl,  dissecting  it  completely, 
so  as  to  well  understand  all  that  pertains  to 
the  operation.  One  person  in  a  neighbor- 
hood might  take  lessons  of  some  expert 
and  perform  the  operation  for  a  small  fee. 
Farmers  would  be  induced  to  raise  mqje 
poultry  in  order  to  supply  capons,  while 
the  production  of  capons  would  lead  to  the 
use  of  better  breeds.  Operators  find  plenty 
of  work,  and  make  profitable  wages,  at  a 
charge  of  five  cents  per  fowl  in  one  section 
of  New  Jersey,  supplying  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  markets  with  large 
numbers  of  capons.  To  induce  persons  to 
learn  the  art  of  caponizing  a  Philadelphia 
manufacturer  of  instruments  gives  prac- 
tical instructions  to  any  customer  so  de- 


siring, and  keeps  a  stock  of  cockerels  on 
hand  for  that  purpose. 

BETTER  THAN  A  BROODER. 

Capons  can  be  made  serviceable  as  nur- 
ses. A  capon  becomes  a  hen  in  disposi- 
tion, it  never  crows,  its  comb  shrivels  up, 
and  it  assumes  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
hen.  It  will  take  charge  of  a  brood  of 
chicks,  "clucking"  to  them,  and  scratch- 
ing for  them  until  the  chicks  are  nearly 
grown.  They  hover  the  chicks  carefully 
at  night,  and  never  wean  them  at  all,  so 
they  can  remain  until  they  voluntarily 
leave  the  capon.  Some  poultry  men,  who 
make  a  specialty  of  capons,  hatch  ehipks 
in  incubators  and  give  them  to  capons  to 
be  brooded.  A  capon  will  voluntarily  as- 
sume charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks  if  the 
brood  loses  the  mother,  hen,  and  assumes 
the  care  of  all  stray  chicks  that  will  accept 
of  its  kind  offices.  In  the  poultry  yard 
they  never  quarrel,  and  associate  with  the 
hens,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the*  cock- 
erels and  cocks. 

THE  FRAME  BEFORE  THE  FAT. 

A  capon  grows  and  fattens  on  a  small 
allowance  of  food.  The  first  point  should 
be  to  secure  large  frames,  and  fatten  them 
after  they  are  fully  matured.  If  the  capon 
is  produced  from  a  large  breed,  it  should 
have  plenty  of  time  for  growth — about 
fifteen  months — for  every  pound  is  valu- 
able. The  food  should  be  nourishing,  but 
not  fattening.  Corn  is  unnecessary  until 
near  the  time  of  fattening.  Wheat,  oats, 
pounded  bone,  meat,  milk  and  green  food, 
all  that  it  can  eat,  twice  a  day,-  will  prove 
sufficient  to  push  the  capon  rapidly  in 
growth.  Three  weeks  before  selling  put 
the  capons  in  a  small  yard  (not  too  crowd- 
ed) and  feed  them  four  times  a  day,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  corn,  and  also  a  variety  of 
other  food.  One  of  the  best  preparations 
for  fattening  capons  is  corn  meal  and 
ground  oats,  equal  parts,  adding  half  .  a 
pound  of  crude  tallow  to  every  quart  of  the 
mixture.  Moisten  the  whole  with  skimmed 
milk  or  boiling  water  and  season  with 
salt. 

OTHER  CAPON  COMBINATIONS. 

Buyers  are  not  so  particular  about  the 
color  of  the  legs  and  skin  of  the  capon  as 
they  are  of  size  and  attractive  appearance, 
in  other  respects,  yet  a  yellow  leg  capon 
holds  an  advantage.  Yellow  legs  may  be 
secured  by  using  Plymouth  Rock  males  on 
pulletsthat  have  been  produced  by  mating 
a  Dorking  male  and  a  Brahma  hen.  Such 
a  capon  will  be  of  excellent  quality,  and 
will  always  bring  a  good  price.  Light 
Brahma  males  are  also  mated  with  Cochin 
hens,  in  order  to  secure  extra  large 
capons,  but  they  do  not  have  that  full 
breast  which  is  imparted  by  the  Houdanr 
Dorking,  or  Game.    If  the  color   of  the 


legs  is  of  no  consequence,  the  Houdan, 
male  and  Langshan  hen  produce  excellent, 
capons  when  mated. 

DO  AWAY  WITH  DEAD-HEADS. 

The  comparison  of  a  capon  with  a  cock 
of  the- same  breeding  will  show  that  where 
a  cock  reaches  ten  pounds'  weight  in  a 
certain  period  of  time  the  capon  will 
weigh  one-third  more,  and  the  difference 
in  price  is  three  or  four  times  as  much.  If 
instead  of  keeping  the  yards  full  of  useless 
and  unprofitable  cockerels,  caponizing  was 
resorted  to,  there  would  be  a  greater  de- 
sire to  have  more  cockerels  hatched  than 
pullets.  By  keeping  good  breeds  neigh- 
bors may  be  induced  to  use  the  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes.  Then  the  surplus 
cockerels  may  be  bought  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance, as  they  will  prefer  to  keep  the 
pullets  for  their  own  use.  By  then  pro- 
viding the  neighbors  with  pure-bred  males, 
every  season,  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  supply  of  eggs  for  hatching  capons, 
it  pays  one  to  go  to  an  expert  and  learn 
how  to  operate,  yet  many  learn  from  the 
directions  sent  by  the  manufacturers  of 
instruments,  by  practicing  on  a  few  cock- 
erels. In  France  both  the  cockerels  and 
pullets  are  operated  upon,  but  in  this 
country  the  pullets  receive  but  little  notice. 
Now  that  capons  are  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound,  and  prices  going  up,  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  all  who  are  interested. 
— Press. 


RATHER  TOO  INDEFINITE. 

A  reader  at  Hillhurst,  Wash.,  sends  us 
the  following  laconic  inquiry,  which  leaves 
us  to  do  some  lively  guessing.  Here  it  is  : 
I  have  an  incubator,  made  from  your 
plans,  and  out  of  sixty  chicks  ten  were 
cripples  and  over  one  hundred  dead  in  the 
shells. 

The  above  is  all.  No  information  about 
how  it  was  operated,  how  high  the  heat 
was,  how  the  moisture  was  managed,  nor 
how  often  the  eggs  were  turned  or  the  in- 
cubator opened.  Readers  should  consider 
that  we  can  only  reply  when  we  have  facts 
in  detail.  We  suppose  the  incubator  was 
kept  at  too  high  a  temperature,  but  we  can 
only  say  ^ve  are  guessing  at  it,  as  there  are 
many  causes  for  failure.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  answer  with  all  the  facts  given,  for 
we  are  many  miles  away,  but  it  is  more 
so  when  the  reader  does  not  state  the  how 
on  his  part. 

ARE  PONDS  NECESSARY  FOR  DUCKS? 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that,  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  raising  ducks,  a  pond 
was  necessary,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  ducks  can  be  kept  with  profit,  with 
only  water  for  drinking  purposes.  True, 
the  adult  ducks  will  need  a  trough  for  bath- 
ing, but  young  ducks  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  access  to  water  at  all.  Mr.  James 
Rankin,  of  South  Easton,  Mass.,  who 
hatched  three  thousand  ducklings  in  his  in- 
cubators this  year,  states  that  they  were 
raised  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
head,  and  brought  seventy-five  cents  per 
head,  or  a  clear  profit  of  fifty  cents  on  each. 
duckling.  After  the  first  day  or  two  not  a. 
duck  was  lost,  except  by  accident,  and  as 
many  pounds  can  be  put  upon  a  duck  at. 
nine  weeks  old  as  upon  a  chick  of  double 
that  age.  The  cost  of  raising  them  per 
pound  is  five  cents.  A  building  seventy- 
five  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  will  be  ample 
room  for  fifteen  hundred  ducks.  They  are 
fed  the  same  as  chicks,  except  that  a  little 
more  animal  food  is  required,  though  it 
may  be  stated  that  no  hard  food  of  any 
kind,  such  as  wheat,  or  cracked  corn,  is 
given  until  they  are  five  weeks  old.  They 
should  be  confined  in  a  small  run,  with 
just  room  enough  to  exercise,  and  given 
only  water  enough  to  drink.  The  Pekin 
variety  is  regarded  as  the  best,  being  good 
layers,  mature  early,  and  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  they  always  lay  their  eggs  in  nests 
when  given  an  opportunity-  They  are  en- 
tirely white,  and  the  feathers  bring  fifty 
cents  a  pound.  The  yards  are  sub-divided 
by  wire  netting  into  small  compartments 
about  ten  by  eighty,  into  each  of  which  one 
hundred  ducklings  are  placed.  They  are 
ready  for  market  when  nine  or  ten  weeks 
old,  and  should  then  weigh  from  nine  to 
eleven  pounds  per  pair.  They  are  kept  in 
broods  about  three  weeks  in  early  spring, 
or  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  ten  days 
in  the  warmer  part  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Rankin's  whole  space  is  two  acres,  and  his 
adult  ducks  number  thirty-five,  from  which 
he  realized  §i,575,  having  hatched  three 
thousand  ducklings,  which  sold  at  an 
average  of  twenty-two  cents  per  pound. 
We  wish  to  say  to  our  readers  that  he  gives 
them  good  care,  uses  a  good  breed,  and,  as 
he  has  realized  §787.50  from  each  acre  of 
land,  or  $45  for  each  adult  duck,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  state  that  poultry  pays. 
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FEEDING  OF  POULTRY. 

To  some  the  matter  of  feeding  appears 
a  matter  that  requires  no  skill,  but  is  sim- 
ply giving  the  hens  their  daily  allowance 
of  food.  Yet  it  requires  experience  to 
feed  with  some  definite  object  in  view. 
There  should  be  an  object  in  view  always, 
before  providing  the  food.  When  and 
what  to  give  are  matters  of  importance, 
and  only  observation  of  each  flock  will 
enable  the  farmer  or  poultryman  to  feed 
with  that  judgment  which  permits  him  to 
make  "  every  ounce  of  food  give  good  re- 
sults." 

FEED  CARBON  WHEN  'TIS  COLD. 

As  the  spring  opens  the  requirements  of 
the  hens  are  different  from  their  wants  in 
the  winter  season.  When  hens  must  com- 
bat the  cold  with  the  heat  generated  within 
their  bodies,  unless  the  food  is  composed 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  that  purpose 
it  will  be  fed  at  a  loss.  It  is  only  when 
the  hen  is  comfortable  that  she  will  lay, 
and,  during  the  winter,  warmth  is  the 
most  essential  requisite.  When  winter  is 
gone  and  the  warm  season  begins,  she 
will  store  up  the  surplus  heat  food  in  the 
form  of  fat,  and  in  that  case  will  be  thrown 
out  of  condition  entirely. 

A  LACK  OF  LIME. 

While  corn  is  a  food  that  has  its  mission 
in  winter,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
when  continued  steadily  on  into  spring. 
Wheat  may  be  classed  with  corn.  These 
grains  are  good  because  they  are  concen- 
trated, and  enable  the  hens  to  eat  enough 
from  which  to  derive  warmth,  but  though 
they  contain  a  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
they  are  very  deficient  in  the  mineral 
elements.  There  is  less  than  a  pound  of 
lime  in  1,000  pounds  of  wheat,  and  if  a 
hen  is  compelled  to  subsist  on  grain  en- 
tirely, how  is  it  possible  for  her  to  furnish 
eggs,  which  are  not  only  covered  with  a 
shell  of  lime,  but  also  contain  within  them- 
selves the  substances  that  are  changed  into 
bone,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat. 

HOW  NATURE  NURTURES. 

Nature  provides  for  the  hen  liberally, 
and  we  can  learn  lessons  from  her.  The 
birds,  in  their  wild  condition,  do  not  lay 
in  winter.  They  begin  in  spring  when  the 
green  herbage  becomes  plentiful  and  in- 
sects and  seed  are  numerous.  They  are 
then  able  to  procure  all  the  elements  of 
egg  production  without  difficulty,  and 
they  are  better  enabled  to  lay  because  the 
food  required  for  their  own  support  is 
lessened.  The  domestic  hen  can  be  in- 
duced to  lay  in  winter  because  she  has 
s belter  and  food  provided  for  her,  but  she 
has  no  selection  of  food  and  can  only  con- 
sume what  is  alotted  her.  She  may  not 
provide  a  single  egg,  simply  because  she  is 
deficient  in  her  supply  of  egg  material 
though  revelling  in  well  filled  troughs  of 
grain.  When  the  spring  opens  and  she  is 
at  liberty,  she  refuses  corn  and  seeks  other 
food. 

RETARDING  THE  RETURNS. 

It  is  a  saving  to  the  farmer  to  feed  the 
proper  food  to  their  hens.  If  he  feeds 
them  something  which  they  do  not  require, 
he  wastes  it,  and  his  expenses  accumulate 
without  any  return  whatever.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  farmers  believe  that 
corn  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  laying  hens, 
except  in  winter.  Scores  of  farmers  can 
be  found,  ready  to  affirm  that  they  have 
fed  nothing  but  corn  or  wheat,  and  that 
on  such  a  diet  the  hens  laid  well.  As  a 
rule  these  statements  are  correct,  but  the 
hens  soon  reach  a  stage  of  condition  when 
they  cease  altogether  their  egg  production 
a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  longer.  Excep- 
tions may  be  made  in  favor  of  such  active 
I, reeds  as  the  Leghorns,  which  work  off 
some  of  their  fat.  But  it  is  not  always 
such  results  happen,  even  with  Leghorns 
and  other  small  breeds. 

A  LITTLE  LINSEED. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  feed  a  complete  ra- 
tion. The  addition  of  a  simple  article  to 
a  hen's  ration  may  make  an  excellent  layer 
of  her.  In  the  spring  a  hen  will  take 
more  exercise,  and  will  thus  demand  more 
food.  Instead  of  gorging  her  with  corn 
and  wheat,  allow  her  but  a  limited  supply 
of  those  foods,  and  give  her  more  fresh 
lean  meat  and  bone.  Milk  is  one  of  the 
best  foods,  but  a  hen  cannot  drink  enough 
milk  in  a  day  to  give  her  the  nitrogen,  re- 
quired. A  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  a  pint  of 
corn  will  increase  the  ration  to  a  value 
equal  to  two  pints  of  corn,  so  far  as  nutri- 
tion is  concerned.  The  gill  of  linseed 
meal  contains  more  bone-forming  matter 
than  a  pint  and  a  half  of  corn,  and  as 
much  nitrogen  as  three  gills  of  corn. 
Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  feeding  that 
little  gill  of  linseed  meal,  what  a  great 
saving  of  corn  is  made  in  quantity,  and 
what  a  great  gain  is  made  in  the  bone- 
torming  and  fle=n-forming  dements  rif  the 
tood. 


THEN     COMES  CLOVER. 

But  linseed  meal  is  also  a  concentrated 
food,  and  rich  in  the  heat-forming  ele- 
ments. It  possesses  advantages  over 
nearly  all  the  concentrated  foods.  The 
hen  requires  something  bulky  as  an  aid  to 
digestion,  such  as  grass  and  clover. 
Clover  is  rich  in  mineral  matter  and  nitro- 
gen, but  its  bulk  is  such  that  grain  is 
needed  with  it.  The  grain  being  rich  in 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  yolk,  and 
the  clover  in  the  elements  of  the  albumen 
and  the  shell,  partially  balances  the  ration, 
and  when  fresh  meat  is  provided  and  the 
hens  are  not  fed  too  much,  they  should  lay 
regularly. 

FREE  AND  FULL. 

The  best  way  to  manage  a  flock  as  the 
spring  opens  is  to  compel  the  hens  to  find 
their  own  food  as  much  as  possible.  By 
so  doing  they  will  instinctively  select  the 
food  they  prefer,  will  save  the  e-xpense  of 
grain,  will  have  more  exercise,  better  ap- 
petites and  bright  rosy  combs.  Never  feed 
the  hens  unless  you  know  that  they  require 
your  assistance.  If  they  come  up  at  night 
with  their  crops  full  you  will  find  eggs  in 
the  nest  the  next  day  or  after.  If  the 
weather  is  rainy  and  the  hens  cannot  for- 
age, should  you  prefer  to  feed  them,  let 
the  meal  consist  of  fresh  meat  and  bone. 
A  meal  of  corn,  twice  a  week,  may  be  al- 
lowed if  the  hens  appear  rather  poor  in 
flesh,  but  not  otherwise.  When  hens  are 
running  on  grass,  and  all  kinds  of  insects 
are  plentiful  they  will  secure  all  they  need. 
The  full  crop  when  they  come  in  to  roost 
only  indicates  the  store  laid  up  for  the 
night.  The  amount  of  food  that  has  been 
eaten  during  the  day  is  sometimes  enor- 
mous,.for  they  are  always  busy. — Press. 


PREPARING  FOR  MARKET. 

Much  of  the  profit  of  poultry  raising  is 
absolutely  thrown  away  by  carelessness  in 
fattening  and  preparing  for  market. 

When  the  framework  of  a  chicken,  the 
bones  and  muscles,  is  built  up,  the  cost  of 
putting  on  an  additional  pound  or  two  of 
nice  juicy  meat  is  comparatively  little. 
What  folly,  then,  to  send  to  market  stringy- 
fleshed,  sinewy-legged  fowls.  Purchasers 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  prices  for 
poultry  of  this  sort. 

If  farmers  do  not  have  grain  of  their 
own  raising  to  spare,  it  will  pay  to  buy  it 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  fowls  in 
good  marketable  condition.  This  may 
provoke  a  smile,  but  is  true,  nevertheless. 
We  have  known  persons  who  have  had  all 
their  feed  to  buy  to  make  money  raising 
chickens. 

But  poultry,  however  well  fattened,  may 
be  spoiled  in  dressing.  There  are  some 
persons  who  still  scald  their  fowls  in  dress- 
ing, and  by  this  means  lessen  its  selling 
price  by  so  much  per  pound.  The  excuse 
for  scalding  is  that  it  is  easier  and  saves 
time  ;  to  which  we  answer  that  it  does  not 
save  time  when  a  person  has  once  learned 
the  proper  method  of  picking  dry.  And 
certainly  every  poultry  keeper  should  learn 
to  put  up  all  his  products  in  the  best  man- 
ner, endeavoring  to  suit,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  demands  of  his  own  market,  and  even 
the  fastidious  eyes  of  his  customers. 

There  are  minor  matters  also  that  should 
receive  attention,  such  as  not  feeding  fowls 
for  at  least  twelve  hours  before  killing, 
carefully  removing  all  pinfeathers, washing 
all  filth  from  legs  and  feet,  wiping  off  all 
blood  from  the  carcass,  and  then  putting 
up  in  neat,  clean  packages. — Farm  Jour- 
nal. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  FLOCK. 

It  is  strange  that  some  persons  do  not 
know  that  poultry  will  not  pay  unless  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  A  correspondent 
of  a  poultry  journal  states  his  experience  : 

In  the  poultry  business  the  extremes  arc 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles  ;  sometimes  the 
profit  is  more  than  could  be  expected, 
while  the  less  is  most  discouraging.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  very  bad  luck  last  year 
with  his  chickens.  He  only  raised  about 
a  dozen  out  of  nearly  one  hundred,  Every 
possible  disaster  was  ready  for  them  ;  from 
the  gapes  at  the  beginning  to  the  skunks, 
hawks  and  foxes  at  the  end.  He  thought 
of  every  expedient  to  guard  them  by  day 
and  by  night,  except  taking  them  to  bed 
with  him,  but  all  in  vain. 

Now  our  friend  should  have  kept  his 
chicks  so  that  skunks,  hawks  and  foxes 
could  not  reach  them.  He  simply  mis- 
managed. But  there  is  another  side  of 
the  picture,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the 
above,  being  a  portion  of  the  same  article, 
for  the  correspondent  says  : 

Then  he  got  mad,  said  he  was  bound 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  hens,  if  it 
cost  him  a  leg.  So  he  bought  all  he  could 
accommodate  in  one  small  house,  twenty- 


one  hens  and  one  cock.  Subscribed  for  a 
poultry  paper,  figuratively  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  went  at  it.  During  the  months 
of  December,  January  and  February,  the 
fowls  netted  him  a  profit  of  eleven  dollars, 
or  fifty  cents  per  head,  including  the  cock. 
Now  he  has  one  more  trial  to  make,  and 
that  is  on  the  chickens,  to  redeem  his  past 
failures,  and  he  will  certainly  succeed,  for 
he  got  the  elements  of  success  well  started 
when  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 

His  madness  was  wise,  except  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  secure  good,  strong, 
healthy  chicks  from  a  mating  of  only  one 
cock  with  twenty-five  hens.  He  shou'd 
become  furious,  and  make  other  reforms, 
for  his  next  trial  with  chicks  will  be  a 
failure,  as  we  can  predict  in  advance. 
The  above  shows,  however,  what  one  may 
do  if  determined,  as  the  gentleman  made  a 
large  profit  during  the  winter  months, 
which  demonstrates  that  he  can  do 
equally  as  well  in  summer — if  he  will. 


SCALY  LEGS. 

This  is  a  disease,  and  gives  serious  in- 
convenience to  those  who  like  to  have  the 
fowls  show  evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort. 
We  are  reminded  to  give  a  few  hints  re- 
garding scaly  legs  by  the  following  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Dakota  : 

I  am  a  beginner  in  the  care  of  fowls. 
Noticed  several  with  scaly  legs.  There 
was  an  old  fowl  in  the  flock  with  this 
trouble  a  year  ago.  I  have  failed  to  find  a 
remedy  in  your  poultry  department.  Will 
some  one  inform  me  what  to  do  for 
them  ? 

As  we  mentioned,  scaly  leg  is  a  disease, 
and  is  contagious.  It  is  due  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  parasites,  but  of  course 
they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eye,  nor  even 
with  a  microscope.  The  scale  on  the  leg 
grows  thicker  every  day,  and  finally  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  fowl  can  walk.  In  its 
first  stages  a  few  applications  of  coal  oil 
will  cure  it,  but  after  the  legs  are  heavily 
coated,  work  must  be  done.  In  the  first 
place  the  legs  should  be  washed  in  warm 
water,  using  soap,  wiped  dry,  and  then 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  warm  lard  and 
kerosene  oil  (two  parts  lard  to  one  of  the 
kerosene)  and  allow  to  go  at  large.  Do 
not  wipe  off  the  mixture,  but  endeavor  to 
have  it  cover  every  part.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  repeat  the  process;  scratching  off 
the  softened  scale.  After  four  applications 
the  disease  will  disappear.  In  the  earlier 
stages  a  single  application  often  suffices, 
while  the  use  of  lard  alone,  once  or  twice  a 
year,  will  prevent  its  appearance. 

DISTINCTION  OF  SEX. 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  in  different  kinds  of  fowls.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  old  breeders  are 
so  ignorant  on  this  important  question 
We  give  below  a  few  rules  which  we  in  our 
experience  have  found  almost  infallible 
though  it  requires  considerable  practice  to 
apply  some  of  them. 

The  drake  wheezes ;  the  duck  quacks, 
both  guinea  cock  and  hen  have  a  peculiar 
loud  chatter  which  they  exercise  to  the  tor- 
ture of  everybody  within  hearing  when  ex- 
cited ;  but  the  hen  can  also  say  go  back 
(or  some  translate  it  "  buckwheat,  ")  which 
the  cock  never  does.  This  distinction  can 
be  noticed,  when  very  young. 

The  male  of  the  pea-fowl  can  be  dis- 
tinguished when  only  a  few  months  old,  by 
the  foxey  red  pinion  feathers  of  his  wings. 
The  sex  of  the  turkeys  can  be  decided  (in 
your  mind)  when  very  young  by  the  shape 
of  the  breast  bone.  That  of  the  hen  is 
straight  while  that  of  the  gobbler  is  turned 
out  at  the  front  point.  This  can  easily  be 
noticed  on  two  old  birds,  and  after  one  has 
some  experience,  he  can  detect  it  when 
they  are  quite  young. 

The  sex  of  geese  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  gabble.  The  gabble  of  the  Common, 
Embden,  and  Toulouse  gander  is  faster, 
finer  and  higher  than  that  of  the  goose, 
which  is  a  slow  and  low  bass.  The  screech 
of  the  gander  of  the  three  above  named 
breeds  is  fine,  loud  and  clear,  while  that  of 
the  geese  is  a  rough  bass. 

Both  gander  and  goose  of  the  English 
gray  class  have  a  coarse  screech  and  gab- 
ble, but  their  sex  can  be  known  by  the 
lazy  screech  of  the  goose  which  seems  to 
be  partly  broken,  making  two  sounds, 
while  the  gander  gives  one,  clear,  loud 
screech  without  a  break. 

The  screech  of  the  African   gander  is 


loud  and  hoarse:  while  that  of  the  gcose  is 
clear  and  stops,  as  if  it  were  bitten  off  at 
the  end. 

A  Chinese  gander  gives  one  clear  loud 
screech,  but  the  goose's  seems  to  be  broken 
in  the  middle,  making  two  different  sounds 
as  if  the  first  were  made  by  forcing  out  the 
breath,  and  then  by  drawing  it  back 
again. 
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AN  EGG  TESTER. 


We  give  an 
tester  that  was 


illustration 
unfortur^, 


o'  cwr  vane  issue, 
the  method  of  test- 
ing being  exprained 
ia  that  issue.  It  is 
taken  from  Farm 
Poultry  and  also 
from  the  Southern 
Fancier.  The  tester 
was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.E.  Shultz, 
Mountain  View,  N. 
J.  In  describing  it 
Mr.  Shultz  says ; 
"  I  make  a  box  six 
inches  square  by 
eight  inches 
high,  open  at  the 
top  ;  the  bottom  is| 
a  board  eight  inches  square.  The  front 
door,  A,  slides  in  grooves,  D  ;  this  is  to 
admit  the  lamp.  In  this  door,  opposite 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
hole,  surrounded  by  a  washer-like  piece  of 
rubber  four  inches  in  diameter,  cut  from 
the  leg  of  an  old  rubber  boot ;  this  is  to 
protect  the  egg  from  jar  or  breaking  while 
testing  ;  and  when  the  egg  is  held  tightly 
against  this  rubber,  light  can  be  seen  only 
through  fche  egg.  C  C  are  three-quarter 
inch  holes,  to  admit  air  to  the  lamp  ;  there 
are  six  of  these,  two  on  a  side  and  two 
back  ;  place  the  holes  about  one  inch  from 
the  bottom.  Back  of  the  lamp,  opposite 
the  hole  in  the  door,  place  a  small  looking- 
glass  or  reflector  ;  paint  the  inside  of  the 
box  black,  and  you  have  a  cheap  but  pow- 
erful tester.  Use  an  ordinary  hand  lamp." 


RAISING  CHICKS  INDOORS. 

It  is  much  easier  to  raise  several  hun- 
dred chicks  indoors,  and  at  one  time,  than 
to  attend  to  the  same  number  when  scat- 
tered, and  when  of  different  ages.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  C.  M.  Griffin,  of  Charles- 
ton, 111.,  makes  some  inquiries  which  will 
interest  others.    He  says  : 

1.  Can  young  chickens  be  raised  wholly 
indoors  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  if  given  plenty  of  sunlight,  ar- 
tificial heat,  proper  care  and  proper  feed? 

2.  In  this  case,  would  a  two -story 
brooder  house  do  as  well  as  two  one-story 
ones? 

3.  Is  the  Smyrna  system  of  heating  for 
a  brooder  house  practicable  in  this  coun- 
try? Thermometer  never  goes  lower  than 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero. 

4.  If  so,  could  the  pipes  run  under  the 
floor,  having  the  heat  come  up  through  the 
cracks  of  the  floor,  or  would  this  bottom 
heat  cause  leg  weakness  ? 

5.  Is  fifty  degrees  Far.  warm  enough  for 
brooder  house,  if  chicks  have  their  brooders 
inside  this  house,  and  can  goto  them  when 
chilly? 

6.  Is  a  house  seven  by  seven  feet  large 
enough  for  ten  hens  and  a  cock,  if  they 
have  the  run  of  a  yard  forty-six  by  sixty- 
eight  feet? 

1.  Yes,  young  chicks  can  be  raised 
wholly  indoors.  We  once  raised  400  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  a  building  on  Randolph 
street,  Chicago,  and  the  loss  was  very 
small.  There  was  a  stove  in  the  room,  but 
the  chicks  had  brooders  (heated)  also. 

2.  If  raised  wholly  indoors  a  two-story 
room  can  be  used,  but  we  believe  it  better 
and  cheaper  to  have  them  on  the  ground 
floor. 

3.  The  Smyrna  system  (shown  in  our 
August  number,  i8c;i,)is  practicable  any- 
where. It  has  been  used  as  far  north  as 
Wisconsin. 

.4  The  pipes  un-fer  the  floor  has  been 
discarded.  It  has  been  found  that  bottom 
heat  is  not  conducive  to  success. 

5.  We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
have  a  brooder  house,  in  winter,  cooler 
than  sixty  degrees,  with  heat  under  brooders 
not  less  than  ninety  degrees. 

6.  It  will  answer  if  kept  clean,  but  each 
hen  should  have  about  ten  square  feet. 
The  yard  is  ample.  The  rule  now  usually 
accepted  is  to  allow  ten  hens  in  a  house 
ten  by  ten  feet,  the  yard  to  be  ten  by  one 
hundred  feet,  or  larger. 
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July 


MARKETING  POULTRY. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  cars  will  be  well  filled  with  dressed 
poultry,  and  when  every  farmer  will  seem 
to  vie  with  his  neighbor  in  attempting 
to  crowd  as  many  carcasses  on  the  market 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  time.  When 
the "  returns  "come  in  from  the  merchants, 
the  farmers  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
prices,  and  maintain  that  "  chickens  don't 
pay,"  and  any  number  of  explanatory  let- 
ters from  the  merchant  will  not  convince 
the  farmer  that  the  fault  is  on  the  farm. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

While  commission  merchants,  like  men 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  are  not  perfect, 
yet  the  merchants,  for  their  own  welfare, 
will  cheerfully  encourage  the  farmer  when 
the  latter  endeavors  to  supply  them  with 
"  choice"  poultry.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
"  poultry  and  poultry,"  and  the  merchant 
who  can  display  nothing  but  inferior  goods 
will  be  left  behind  by  his  competitors.  The 
merchant  does  not  fix  the  price.  He  can 
only  obtain  what  his  customers  allow. 
When  the  market  is  full  the  customers  have 
a  larger  stock  from  which  to  select,  and  they 
always  select  the  best,  leaving  the  second- 
class  stock  to  be  sold  at  hazardous  prices. 

THE  DEALER  DIDN'T  DO  IT. 

The  farmer  who  sends  his  poultry  to 
market  will  find  the  quotations  to  read, 
perhaps  (as  was  the  case  in  November)  old 
cocks,  eight  cents;  broilers,  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-two  cents,  and  fowls  (hens), 
from  ten  to  twelve  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound.  He  only  looks  at  the  highest 
figures.  If  chicks  are  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-two  cents  per  pound  he  concludes 
that  twenty-two  cents  is  the  price,  and 
forthwith  he  sends  every  chick  on  the 
place,  without  regard  to  age,  weight,  or 
condition,  and  awaits  the  returns.  The 
merchant  sends  him  perhaps  only  fourteen 
cents  per  pound,  and  makes  an  enemy 
of  him.  The  farmer  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  words  "  choice,"  "  extra 
quality,"  etc.,  prefixed  to  the  high  figures, 
as  he  really  knew  nothing  of  his  stock.  He 
did  not  breed  for  choice  stock,  did  not  dis- 
card his  mongrel  males,  did  not  pen  and 
fatten  his  fowls,  did  not  properly  dress 
them,  did  not  assort  them  before  shipping, 
and  did  not  bestow  any  more  labor  on  the 
preparation  than  was  necessary.  For 
all  of  which  he  berates  the  poor  merchant, 
who  could  not  make  the  customers  believe 
inferior  goods  were  "  choice  "  or  "extra" 
in  quality.  Hence  the  merchant  suffers 
loss  of  trade  and  gets  some  undesirable 
free  advertising  among  the  man's  neighbors. 

IT'S  THE  CRITICAL  CUSTOMER. 

As  it  is  seldom  that  the  farmer  will  find 
two  fowls  alike,  a  fact  well-known  to  him, 
he  should  be  careful  to  select  the  best  only, 
and  if  there  are  any  fowls  not  fully  up 
to  the  standard  he  should  retain  them 
until  he  can  feed  them  up  to  the  required 
condition.  Of  course,  if  his  fowls  are 
mongrels  the  "  required  condition  "  may 
never  be  attained,  and  the  farmer  will 
be  the  victim  of  his  own  "  extravagant 
economy  "  in  attempting  to  produce  first- 
class  market  stock  with  second-class  fowls. 
If  he  has  given  some  attention  to  the  breeds, 
however,  if  only  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred 
male,  there  will  be  some  uniformity  and 
some  chance  of  satisfying  the  merchants' 
customers,  for  it  is  not  the  merchant  but 
the  customer,  who  gives  the  last  critical 
examination  and  arbitrates  the  matter  of 
quality,  and  from  his  decision  there  is 
no  appeal. 

RULE  OUT  THE  OLD  ROOSTERS. 

If  the  merchant  forces  the  farmer  to  send 
only  choice  stock,  or  the  latter  is  induced 
to  do  so,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  and 
his  neighbors  will  give  the  merchant  a 
"  vote  of  thanks  "  instead  of  condemna- 
tion. The  farmer  will  learn  that  it  does 
not  pay  him  to  mix  his  eight  cents  per 
pound  old  roosters  with  his  twelve  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound  fat  hens.  The  old 
roosters  only  lower  the  price  of  the  whole, 
as  they  create  a  "  suspicion  "  on  the  part 
of  customers,  and  "  suspicion  "  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  buying  and  selling.  The 
choice  stock  must  be  strictly  choice,  all  of 
it.  It  is  cheaper  to  bury  inferior  stock  than 
to  put  it  in  the  lot  of  choice  fowls.  Very 
often  the  merchant  assorts  the  stock  him- 
self, and  then  the  farmer  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  merchant  returns 
twelve  and  one  half  cents  per  pound  for 
some  fowls  and  only  eight  cents  per  pound 
for  the  balance,  and  so  he  does  not  hesitate 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  "  cheating," 
"  knocking  down,"  "  lying,"  etc.  If  the 
merchant  could  get  twelve  and  one  half 
cents  for  some  he  could  get  it  for<all.  The 
merchant  cannot  deceive  him,  he  says,  for 
he  has  been  raising  poultry  all  his  lifetime. 

HOW  THE  FARMER  FIXES  IT. 

The  farmer  then  tries  another  plan  and 
goes  into  figures.  He  takes  ten  inferior 
hens,  each    weighing    six    pounds,  and 


valued,  as  he  believes,  about  nine  cents  a 
pound.  He  feeds  them  heavily  on  corn, 
and  finds  that  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  he  can 
add  two  pounds  more  of  meat  on  them. 
His  hens  were  worth  forty-five  cents  each 
and  his  feed  cost  ten  cents,  making  fifty- 
five  cents.  But  he  has  gained  two  pounds, 
so  he  sends  his  hens  to  market,  each 
weighing  eight  pounds.  He  concludes 
that  the  merchant  cannot  escape  him  this 
time,  and  should  send  him  ten  cents  per 
pound,  or  eighty  cents  for  each  hen.  To 
his  surprise  the  merchant  returns  him 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  or 
$1.00  per  hen,  for  they  are  "  extra  choice ' ' 
and  sold  directly  on  arrival,  the  customers 
vieing  with  each  other  to  secure  them, 
while  the  merchant  supplicatingly  writes 
for  "  more  of  the  same  kind."  At  last  the 
farmer  "  holds  the  fort,"  and  the  merchant 
must  come  to  him. 

THE  MONEY  IS  NOT  IN  MONGRELS. 

The  farmer  finds  that  by  feeding  his 
fowls  so  as  to  get  them  into  market  in 
good  condition  he  gains  two  pounds  of 
meat,  worth  twenty-five  cents,  that  he 
gains  three  and  one-half  cents  more  per 
pound,  making  twenty-eight  cents,  or  fifty- 
three  cents  difference,  from  which  he 
deducts  ten  cents'  worth  of  corn  or  other 
food,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  a  pound  of 
poultry  can  be  produced  for  five  cents,  both 
with  chicks  and  fowls,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  actual  test  that  a  large  frame 
hen,  in poorcondition,  weighingsix pounds, 
can  be  made  to  increase  two  pounds  more 
in  weight  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  if 
properly  fed  for  that  object.  Experiments 
also  show  that  a  Brahma,  Cochin,  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Wyandotte,  Langshan,  Hou- 
dan,  or  Dorking,  either  pure  bred  or  cross 
bred,  or  a  grade,  will  gain  twice  as  rapidly 
and  make  heavier  weight  in  a  given  period 
of  time,  than  will  the  mongrels.  The 
farmer  who  does  not  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  selection  of  his  males  will  never  be  able 
to  sell  "  choice  stock." 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SHIPPING. 

There  is  another  matter.  Never  ship  to 
market  with  the  crowd.  Wait  until  the 
rush  is  over.  If  you  do  ship,  however, 
your  choice  stock  will  sell.  Never  sell 
unless  you  have  something  good.  If  it  is 
not  good,  then  make  it  good.  It  will  pay 
you  better  to  consume  your  fowls  at  home 
than  to  ship  them  in  poor  condition.  Al- 
ways grade  and  assort  the  stock,  and  mark 
each  lot.  Put  yourself  in  communication 
with  your  merchant,  ask  his  advice  and 
follow  it,  for  he  knows  more  about  selling 
than  you,  and  knows  what  the  market 
requires.  He  also  knows  what  you  will  say 
about  him  if  he  does  not  secure  you  good 
prices.  He  knows  that  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  please  you.  Ship  in  clean  boxes  or  bar- 
rels, and  leave  the  carcasses  clean  and 
attractive  looking.  Size  is  not  as  impor- 
tant as  appearance  and  quality.  In  fact, 
small  sizes  are  preferred.  It  need  not  be 
stated  that  only  healthy  fowls  should  be 
slaughtered,  as  no  honorable  farmer  will 
attempt  to  inflict  disease  or  death  on  some 
innocent  unsuspecting  customer  and  his 
family. — Press. 


WORKING  UP  A  HUGE  SHOW. 

**he  Charleston  show,  to  be  held  next 
.nuary,  seems  to  be  something  that  is  to 
be  pushed,  judging  by  the  following,  which 
we  take  from  the  Richmond,  Va. ,  Times, 
which  says  : 

"  The  Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon  As- 
sociation were  in  good  humor  last  evening. 
It  was  their  regular  meeting  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  routine  business  was 
transacted.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  occasion,  however,  was  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Ross  A.  Smith,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  and  president 
of  the  Southern  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Ex- 
position Company.  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  who 
has  a  big  poultry  farm  on  Elk  Island,  was 
also  present.  The  business  of  the  even- 
ing was  quickly  disposed  of,  when,  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Bush,  the  party  ad- 
journed to  Murphy's  Hotel. 

There  an  elegant  repast  was  served  in 
Murphy's  best  style.  A  very  attractive 
menu  was  greatly  enjoyed,  with  many  egg 
and  chicken  jokes  served  wittily  and  ap- 
propriately between  the  several  courses. 
Captain  J.  W.  Bush  presided  in  a  very 
graceful  manner  and  did  the  honors  in  the 
style  of  a  true  fancier.  Around  the  festive 
board  were  seated  the  following  gentlemen : 
Ross  A.  Smith,  B.  A.  Fox,  J.  W.  Bush,  E. 
W.  Cooper,  R.  W.  Thompson,  Otto  Miller, 
A.  A.  Harden.  J.  E.  Taylor,  E.  L.  Morris, 
David  Turner,  W.  W.  Turner. 

After  the  supper  Mr.  Smith  was  re- 
quested to  address  the  party,  and  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  made  an  excellent  "  poul- 
try talk."  He  spokeof  the  great  advances 
made  in  the  "chicken"  business  of  late 
years.    He  said  that  several  years  ago  a 


"  chicken  raiser"  was  a  nobody,  but  now 
that  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  country 
were  spending  both  time  and  money  to  the 
advancement  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Said  he  :  The  poultry  industry  is  $120,000,- 
000  more  than  the  wheat  industry  and 
|i8o,ooo,ooo  more  thanthecotton  industry. 
He  spoke  very  enthusiastically  of  the 
Southern  Poultry  Exposition. 

Mr.  Smith  is  traveling  North  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Southern  Poultry  Exposition, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Charleston  from  loth 
to  14th  of  January  next.  The  exposition 
will  be  an  international  affair,  and  will 
take  the  place  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  show.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Southern  people  to  make  it  the  largest 
poultry  show  ever  given  in  America. 

Messrs.  Bush,  Fox,  Turner,  Taylor  and 
Thompson  each  made  short  addresses  and 
expressed  themselves  as  heartily  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  movement.  It  was  also  the 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  a  represen- 
tative body  of  Richmond  would  attend  the 
Charleston  show. 

Mr.  Smith  is  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  farms  in  the  South,  having 
over  a  thousand  fowls  of  fourteen  varieties. 
He  is  a  regular  "  crank  "  and  an  excellent 
fellow.  He  leaves  this  morning  for  New 
York,  and  will  visit  all  of  the  principal 
poultry  points  North  before  he  returns. 
He  is  going  all  through  the  New  England 
States,  and  will  probably  be  gone  four  or 
five  months." 

If  the  South  decides  to  have  a  great  Ex- 
position, which  seems  probable,  as  all  are 
in  earnest,  she  will  astonish  the  North. 
South  Carolina  is  the  banner  State  for  pure 
bred  poultry,  not  even  excepting  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  five  years  more  the  South 
will  be  selling  to  the  North  instead  of  buy- 
ing from  her.  We  believe  Richmond  the 
most  suitable  location,  however. 


A  CASE  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

A  lady  who  signs  herself  "A.  J.  B.," 
Lenawee,  Michigan,  (she  should  have 
given  her  full  name)  writes  us  that  she  has 
lost  her  chicks,  has  taken  the  Poultry 
Keeper  five  years,  and  never  saw  any  in- 
formation on  the  matter.  But  here  is  her 
letter  in  full.  We  hope  every  subscriber 
will  read  it,  as  it  shows  where  a  great  mis- 
take was  made.    She  says: 

I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
five  years  and  have  learned  much  and 
can't  do  without  it,  but  the  very  thing  that 
I  want  to  know  I  can't  find,  so  I  write 
this,  thinking  I  may  yet  learn  what  I  want. 
Last  year  my  hushand  bought  me  an  incu- 
bator, which  holds  200  eggs.  I  started  it 
with  good  fresh  eggs.  The  twentieth  day 
there  were  seventy-five  chicks  out,  and 
twenty  dead  in  the  shells.  They  were  the 
nicest  chicks  I  ever  saw;  but  in  two  weeks 
they  commenced  to  die,  and  all  died  but 
five.  The  next  hatch  I  got  105  and  they 
all  died  but  ten.  That  discouraged  me,  so 
I  set  if  by  till  this  spring.  I  have  set  it 
three  times  and  got  from  seventy -five  to 
one-hundred  each  time,  but  have  only  saved 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  each  hatch.  Now  I  am 
trying  some  duck  eggs,  but  they  are  not  out 
yet.  I  will  try  to  state  how  they  act.  The 
first  thing  is  the  feathers  stick  up,  and  they 
are  too  weak  to  stand.  The  third  day 
they  just  stand  or  sit  down  and  heave  like  a 
horse  with  the  heaves,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  bowel  disease  sets  in.  Then  they  don't 
live  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  They 
act  if  it  were  hard  work  to  breathe,  and 
they  peep  all  the  time.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  like  it, 
nor  in  any  other  poultry  paper.  People 
say  the  incubator  is  not  right,  and  some 
say  that  the  fowls  that  lay  the  eggs  are  not 
right  I  keep  the  Partridge  Cochin,  Dark  • 
Brahma,  and  Golden  Wyandotte,  all  pure' 
breeds,  and  I  have  crossed  with  all  three 
kinds.  The  hens  are  not  fat,  and  have 
good  warm  house,  and  yards  ten  rod# 
square.  Now  you  will  say  the  chicks  have 
been  chilled,  or  not  fed  right.  I  have  the 
"Poultry  Keeper  Special  No.  I,"  and  the 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  and  I 
follow  directions  as  near  as  I  can.  I  cook 
all  the  food,  have  oyster  shells,  bone  meal, 
and  plenty  of  gravel.  I  keep  them  in  a 
room  where  there  is  fire  all  the  time,  give 
them  fresh  air,  but  not  a  draft,  clean  their 
room  twice  a  day,  and  give  a  clean,  warm 
bed  at  night.  I  give  them  jugs  of  warm 
water  to  hover  to,  keep  their  troughs  sweet 
and  clean,  and  they  are  not  lousy,  as  they 
have  never  seen  a  hen  or  hen  house.  I  let 
them  in  the  front  yard  where  no  old  hens 
are  allowed  to  go  when  it  is  dry  and  --arm. 
Now  can  you  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  chicks. 

Now,  the  lady  says  she  has  never  seen 
any  advice  on  the  subject  in  this  paper. 


We  say  the  paper  has  been  full  of  it.  In 
the  first  place  she  feeds  and  cares  for  her 
chicks,  and  they  have  no  lice,  she  says  they 
were  never  chilled.  Well,  where  is  her 
brooder!  She  mentions  no  brooder  at  all. 
She  keeps  them  in  a  warm  room  (does  not 
say  how  warm,)  gives  them  fresh  air,  and 
jugs  of  water  at  night.  If  the  lady  had 
chicks  with  a  hen,  and  only  allowed  the 
hen  to  hover  them  at  night,  leaving  them 
in  a  warm  room,  with  "fresh  air,"  and 
also  let  them  run  out,  how  would  she  ex- 
pect to  raise  them. 

Chicks  come  into  the  world  from  very 
warm  eggs— 103  degrees —  and  they  need 
brooding  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night.  The  very  symptoms  she  gives  shows 
that  they  were  chilled.  She  cannot  raise 
chicks  in  a  warm  room  without  a  brooder. 
Even  on  the  warmest  days  of  July,  little 
chicks  go  under  the  hen.  Jugs  of  hot 
water  at  night  will  not  do.  The  lady  has 
lost  enough  chicks  to  pay  for  two  or  three 
brooders.  Little  chicks  are  naked  as 
babies.  They  are  very  tender.  They 
must  have  warmth  both  day  and  night. 

What  did  the  lady  want  with  "  fresh  air" 
in  a  warm  room.  She  cannot  let  in  fresh 
air  without  letting  out  warmth.  If  readers 
would  only  discard  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
nonsense,  and  keep  some  of  the  "  fresh 
air"  out,  they  would  be  more  successful. 


BUILDING  UP  AN  EGG  TRADE. 

A  reader  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  inter- 
ested in  securing  extra  high  prices  for  eggs, 
and  as  many  others  are  also  desirous  of 
knowing  more  in  that  direction  we  present 
the  inquiry  of  the  writer,  who  asks  : 

Are  there  any  parties  around  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  who  make  a  business 
of  furnishing  fresh  eggs  to  private  houses? 
How  do  they  do  business?  Do  they  have 
their  own  price  ?  How  many  times  do 
they  deliver,  and  are  the  eggs  stamped? 

Most  of  the  dealers  or  poultrymen  sell 
direct  to  regular  customers  from  the  stalls,, 
but  some  supply  private  houses  daily. 
Such  men  supply  eggs  that  are  strictly  fresh. 
They  keep  their  own  hens,  do  not  use 
rotten  eggs  for  nest  eggs,  and  will  not  buy 
from  others  unless  they  have  a  partial 
supervision  over  the  yards  from  which 
they  buy.  Eggs  must  be  collected  every 
day.  One  bad  egg  in  a  dozen  is  fatal  to 
them.  It  takes  time  to  build  up  such  a 
trade,  as  they  must  first  gain  the  confidence 
of  their  customers.  When  the  customers 
find  that  they  can  depend  on  the  poultry- 
men  to  supply  strictly  fresh  eggs  they  are 
willing  to  pay  well.  We  have  known  such 
poultrymen  to  get  sixty  cents  a  dozen  when 
the  regular  price  was  only  twenty  cents  per 
dozen.  Some  persons  have  a  stamp,  but 
customers  do  not  like  a  stamped  egg.  Any 
honest,  truthful  man  can  do  the  same  thing, 
and  in  nearly  any  town  or  city,  but  he 
must  have  patience.  Customers  may  not 
know  him,  and  he  must  first  gain  their 
confidence.  It  takes  lime,  but  it  pays  in 
the  end.  If  you  expect  to  drive  around, 
buy  up  eggs  to  sell,  and  from  all  quarters,, 
you  will  do  well  not  to  try.  Remember, 
that  a  single  stale  egg  breaks  up  the  good 
will  of  the  customer. 


AND  THE  OLD  HEN  TOO. 

"he  chicks  do  not  die  in  the  shells  ir> 
♦lie  incubators  only.  Mr.  L.  C.  Reida- 
baugh,  Marshallville,  Ohio,  gives  his  ex- 
perience with  a  sitting  hen,  and  says  : 

I  set  a  hen  with  thirteen  eggs,  all  of 
which  were'fresh,  but  got  only  three  chicks. 
I  examined  the  balance  and  found  the 
chicks  half  matured  but  dead  in  the  shells. 

The  above  shows  that  it  is  not  the  incu- 
bator at  fault  when  chicks  die  in  the  shells 
for  the  same  thing  happens  with  hens.  It 
is  something  that  cannot  be  accounted  for 
as  there  are  a  hundred  causes,  such  as 
weak  germs,  parents  too  fat,  too  much 
moisture,  too  much  heat,  exposure  too, 
long,  especially  when  lice  drive  the  hea  off- 
No  one  can  state  the  direct  cause  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells,  as  it  cannot  be  always 
investigated. 


**9*  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  S3 


IS  IT  AN  ELECTIONEERING  DODGE  ? 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette,  of  May,  which  is 
booming  Chicago  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, contained  this  paragraph  : 

"  I.  K.  Felch  has  been  suggested  as  a 
proper  candidate  for  president  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  in  1893. 
Capt.  J.  E.  White  has  strong  claims  upon 
the  Association  also;  both  men  would  fill 
the  office  to  the  credit  of  the  poultry  fra- 
ternity at  large." 

Well,  who  is  it  that  does  the  suggesting? 
Is  not  the  name  of  Felch  simply  used  to 
announce  White  as  the  man,  and  is  his 
name  not  used  simply  to  reward  him  for 
some  political  work  done,  and  for  work 
done  in  behalf  of  certain  parties  at  the  New 
York  meeting?  Has  he  not  been  selected 
by  Conger  and  Pitkin,  and  have  not  posi- 
tions under  Uncle  Sam,  the  Presidency  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
the  Superintendency  of  the  World's  Fair, 
been  all  included  as  rewards  of  friends  to 
friends — all  working  the  same  job? 

Did  the  friends  of  White  not  try  to  elect 
him  at  Charleston,  thus  endeavoring  to 
elect  a  man  who  was  not  present  ?  Is  the 
Presidency  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation to  honor  certain  men,  or  is  he  to 
preside  at  the  meetingsl 

Is  not  White  now  busy  under  Uncle 
Sam,  and  does  he  engage  in  poultry  breed- 
ing? If  so,  does  he  hire  a  man,  qr  does 
he  buy  and  sell  ?  To  whom  did  he  sell  the 
Wyandottes  bought  of  Powis,  at  Wayne, 
and  has  he  concluded  the  business  then 
contracted?  There  is  a  "mice"  in  this 
cupboard,  and  he  is  going  to  gnaw  himself 
loose. 

GRAVEL  FOR  POULTRY. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  hens  have 
no  teeth,  and  that  the  food  is  masticated  in 
the  gizzard.  But  the  gizzard  itself  is  but 
a  feeble  agent,  and  cannot  perform  its  func- 
tions without  the  aid  of  some  substance 
that  is  hard  and  sharp.  Nature,  therefore, 
prompts  the  hens  to  pick  up,  and  swallow 
gravel,  glass,  small  shells  and  other  sub- 
stances, but  it  may  be  noticed  .that  they 
prefer  such  as  are  sharp  and  irregular. 
Round  bits  of  gravel  do  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose, though  better  than  nothing,  and  the 
gizzard  is  not  injured,  no  matter  if  the 
sharpest  and  keenest  glass  be  swallowed. 
The  food  and  hard  substances  are  kept  in 
constant  motion  while  in  the  gizzard,  and 
■the  entire  contents  are  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder  and  passed  into  the 
stomach.  The  poultryman,  therefore,  in 
providing  gravel,  should  select  such  as 
may  be  irregular  on  the  surface.  Oyster 
shells  are  excellent,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient when  used  alone.  An  old  piece  of 
pottery  ware,  broken  finely,  will  be  pre- 
ferred, and  a  small  allowance  of  broken 
glass  will  not  be  rejected.  The  hens  will 
not  accept  anything  not  suitable,  and  no 
danger  need  be  feared.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  provide  a  variety  of  such  material  as 
will  serve  the  purpose,  not  omitting  char- 
coal, which  assists  very  materially  in  the 
process  of  grinding  the  food. 


NUMBER  OF  EGGS  LAID  BY  POULTRY. 

The  hen  is  estimated  to  lay  one  hundred 
eggs  in  a  year,  but  instances  are  known  in 
which  individuals  have  laid  as  many  as 
180  eggs  during  the  year.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  three  weeks,  and  the  chicks  are  ready 
for  market  at  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months  of  age. 

The  turkey  lays  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eggs  in  a  year  and  is 
capable  of  covering  and  hatching  twenty 
eggs.  Four  weeks  are  required  for  incuba- 
tion and  the  young  are  not  sold  until  ma- 
tured. 

The  duck  lays  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  eggs  in  a  year,  but  the  average  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  hen.  The 
eggs  require  four  weeks  for  hatching,  and 
the  young  ducks  may  be  marketed  when 
three  months  of  age,  at  which  time  they 
are  more  than  half  grown. 

The  guinea  lays  about  one  hundred  eggs 
and  four  weeks  are  required  for  incubation. 
They  are  seldom  marketed,  being  usually 
consumed  on  the  farm.  The  eggs  are 
claimed  to  possess  a  rich  yolk,  and  are 
highly  esteemed. 

The  goose  lays  about  twenty  eggs,  but  at 
times  they  will  rear:h  as  many  as  forty. 
Four  weeks  are  about  the  time  for  incuba- 
tion, or,  rather  thirty  days,  and  the  market 
is  more  favorable  to  geese  under  one  >ear 
of  age. 


THE  NON-PRODUCERS. 

All  flocks  contain  non-producers.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
many  eggs  may  be  expected  from  a  flock 
of  twenty-five  hens.  They  will,  for  a 
while,  lay  almost  in  unison,  and  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  from  them  will  be  large,  but 
suddenly  the  supply  is  lessened,  and  ex- 
amination shows  that  some  of  them  have 
been  frosted  on  their  combs.  They  will 
remain  at  rest  until  the  injured  combs 
have  healed,  and  then  begin  to  lay,  but  the 
number  of  eggs  has  not  increased.  A 
second  investigation  shows  that  those  that 
were  laying  have  a  portion  of  their  num- 
ber attacked  by  roup.  Again  the  hospital 
is  made  to  do  duty,  and  the  sick  fowls 
once  again  placed  in  the  ranks.  For  a 
while  all  goes  on  well,  but  suddenly  there 
is  another  falling  off  in  eggs,  but  there  are 
no  sick  hens.  The  poultryman  is  puz- 
zled, and  cannot  account  for  the  loss. 
After  much  speculation  and  investigation, 
he  finds  that  a  few  large  hens  with  Asiatic 
blood  in  them  are  as  fat  as  seals,  and  have 
decided  to  retire  on  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  body.  And  so  it  goes.  Although 
the  flock  may  consist  of  twenty-five  hens, 
but  two-thirds  of  that  number  will  always 
be  laying.  Hence,  when  we  are  asked 
how  many  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in  a  year, 
we  can  reply — "from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  but 
the  average  for  large  flocks  may  not  be 
over  one  hundred,  as  there  will  aways  be 
some  non-producers,  and  the  larger  the 
flock  the  fewer  the  eggs  proportionately.  " 


WRESTLING  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Never  fill  an  incubator  with  eggs  as 
soon  as  you  receive  it,  but  give  it  a  week's 
trial.  Many  persons  suppose  that  because 
they  have  paid  a  certain  sum  for  an  in- 
cubator, it  must  work  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  so  they  put  in  the  eggs,  light 
up  the  lamp,  and  go  ahead  without  even 
knowing  how  to  adjust  it  or  regulate  the 
temperature.  Many  good  men  have  made 
themselves  liable  to  a  sojourn  in  the  bad 
place  from  their  imprecations,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  too  hasty,  and  got  matters 
mixed  in  the  beginning.  When  the  incu- 
bator arrives,  first  study  every  detail  con- 
nected with  it.  If  the  incubator  is  too 
much  for  you,  and  will  not  work  as  repre- 
sented, don't  get  angry  and  insult  the 
manufacturer,  but  make  up  your  mind 
that  if  there  is  any  muleishness  in  your 
composition,  now  is  the  time  to  exercise  it, 
and  "stick."  Don't  be  beaten  off,  but 
master  the  machine,  and  when  you  have 
conquered  the  difficulty,  it  may  have  been 
due  to  some  matter  so  very  trivial  as  to 
cause  you  to  laugh  right  out  that  you  had 
not  discovered  it  before.  An  incubator, 
like  a  horse,  requires  judgment,  but  when 
you  have  gained  complete  control  over  it, 
you  will  be  surprised  how  easily  it  may  be 
managed.  Always  work  it  empty  until 
you  know  all  about  it,  and  after  you  have 
familiarized  yourself  with  every  detail  con- 
nected with  it,  you  will  have  no  use  for 
sitting  hens  any  more. 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  LEGHORNS. 

There  is  no  difference  between  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns,  except  color,  as  they 
possess  the  same  qualifications,  and  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  rose-combed 
and  single  combed  in  any  respect  except  in 
the  combs.  The  only  advantage  in  the 
rose  comb  is  that  there  is  not  so  much  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and 
consequently  not  quickly  frozen,  but  the 
rose  comb  is  often  so  broad  as  to  obstruct 
the  sight.  The  combs  can  be  cut  off  if  de- 
sired, which  is  an  advantage.  Any  time 
after  they  are  three  months  old  will  an- 
swer. Use  a  sharp  razor  or  shears,  cutoff 
the  combs  and  wattles,  and  dip  the  head  of 
the  bird  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
which  will  arrest  the  bleeding.  When  so 
treated,  they  have  the  appearance  of  the 
game  fowls,  and  will  often  begin  to  fight, 
owing  to  seeming  like  strangers  to  each 
other.  After  cutting  off  the  combs,  put 
the  birds  in  a  warm,  dry  place  for  a  few 
days  until  the  wounds  are  partially  healed. 


KEEPING  OFF  THE  INSECTS. 

The  oft-repeated  advice  to  use  sassafras 
poles,  red  cedar,  and  highly  odoriferous 
woods  of  various  kinds,  as  safeguards 
against  the  presence  of  lice,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  Some  who  have  tried  such 
methods  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
have  been  fortunate,  but  such  exemption 
from  the  vermin  is  notal  ways  due  to  the  odor 
of  the  wood,  but  usually  good  management. 
Nothing  short  of  strict  cleanliness  and  per- 
sistent warfare  will  accomplish  the  object 
desired,  and  too  much  faith  must  not  be 
placed  in  substitutes.  We  have  seen  lice 
crawl  all  over  sassafras  and  cedar  poles, 
and  every  other  kind  of  wood  used  as  well. 
Hard  work  alone  conquered  them. 


CHANGING  WITH  A  NEIGHBOR. 

Your  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
a  fool  to  pay  three  dollars  for  a  sitting  of 
eggs  from  an  improved  breed,  but  wait 
awhile,  and  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  he  will  desire  to  change  with  you. 
That  is,  he  is  too  mean  and  stingy  to  buy 
what  he  wants,  but  is  willing  to  give  you  a 
sitting  of  his  eggs  from  scrub  hens  for  your 
eggs  from  the  stock  you  procured  by  in- 
vesting a  price  ten  times  greater  than  the 
market  value  of  the  common  egg.  "An 
egg  is  an  egg"  with  him,  but  with  you  an 
egg  is  something  more  than  an  egg.  It  is 
the  germ  of  a  chick,  containing  the  young 
of  a  special  breed,  and  in  selling  eggs  you 
sell  stock.  If  you  must  trade  with  a  neigh- 
bor make  him  give  you  his«eggs  at  market 
price,  while  you  sell  to  him  at  your  price, 
which  will  compel  him  to  give  you  about 
ten  eggs  for  one,  and  as  some  of  those  who 
wish  to  "  change  eggs"  do  not  even  put  in 
an  extra  one,  it  is  no  more  than  proper  to 
make  them  pay  for  all  they  get.  No  man 
is  a  fool  who  invests  money  in  pure  bred 
stock  or  eggs,  and  those  who  think  him 
such  should  be  made  to  remain  wise  (as 
some  of  them  think  they  are)  and  use  their 
common  eggs  only.  Pay  good  prices  for 
good  stock,  and  get  your  money  back  for 
your  enterprise  by  selling  at  a  price  in  pro- 
portion to  your  risk  and  expense. 


WHY  COMMON  FLOCKS  DO  NOT  IMPROVE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  keep  the  common 
breeds  endeavor  to  improve,  but  it  is  done 
in  a  way  that  does  not  ensure  success. 
They  are  wise  enough  to  set  the  eggs  from 
the  best  layers,  selecting  those  from  some 
noted  hen  that  annually  distinguishes  her- 
self as  a  superior  layer.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, they  pay  no  attention  to  the  kind  of 
roosters  used,  and  that  is  the  rock  upon 
which  all  their  efforts  go  to  pieces.  Fancy 
a  superior  cow  bred  in  that  manner. 
What  kind  of  a  cow  would  Europa  have 
produced  had  she  been  bred  to  a  scrub 
bull,  instead  of  to  Rioter,  the  result  being 
Eurotas,  who  was  superior  to  her  dam. 
When  you  get  a  good  laying  hen,  and  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  her  excellent  qualities, 
use  a  pure  bred  cock  from  a  good  laying 
strain,  and  thus  endeavor  to  improve  the 
stock  in  both  directions.  It  is  surprising 
that  our  farmers  do  not  endeavor  to  bring 
their  flocks  up  to  some  degree  of  excellence 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  breeding  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  for  a  pure  bred  male  may 
be  purchased  very  cheaply,  compared  with 
his  services,  as  he  is  capable  of  being  the 
sire  of  several  hundred  chicks  in  a  season. 


THE  USE  OF  PURE  BREEDS. 

But  few  persons  recognize  the  impor- 
ance  of  using  pure  breeds.  The  pure  bred 
fowls,  like  larger  stock,  are  bred  for 
special  purposes,  and  it  is  within  the 
province  of  those  who  keep  fowls  to  im- 
prove their  flock  in  any  direction  they  pre- 
fer. If  an  active,  foraging  fowl  is  de- 
sired, one  that  lays  well,  with  but  slight 
inclination  to  set,  there  is  no  superior  to 
the  Leghorn.  By  using  a  leghorn  male 
with  common  hens,  the  characteristics  of 
the  flock  may  be  changed  in  a  single 
season,  and  uniformity  secured.  There  is 
also  the  opportunity,  within  reach  of  all, 
of  breeding  for  size  or  market  quality. 
Any  desired  quality  can  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  pure  bred  males.  Hence,  we  advise 
every  farmer  or  poultryman  to  invest  a  few 
dollars  for  a  setting  of  eggs,  in  order  to 
secure  males  for  next  season.  The  prices 
asked  are  nothing,  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  secured,  and  the  difference 
between  a  good  flock  of  well  bred  fowls 
and  common  scrubs  is  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss. 


DARK  EGGS. 

We  have  never  seen  a  large  flock  of  hens 
that  layed  eggs  all  of  one  exact  color.  The 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  lay  dark  eggs  ;  but 
occasionally  there  will  befsome  in  the  flock 
that  will  lay  eggs  of  a  lighter  color.  All 
the  non-sitting  breeds,  such  as  the  Polish, 
Black  Spanish,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  and 
Hamburgs,  lay  white  eggs.  The  eggs  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  vary  from  a  light  pink 
to  dark,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Wyandottes.  The  Langshans  lay  eggs  of 
all  colors,  and  so  do  the  Dominiques.  It 
is  said  that  a  dark  egg  is  richer  than  one 
that  is  white;  but  such  rule  does  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases.  Something  depends 
upon  the  food,  its  quantity  and  kind.  We 
doubt  if  any  one  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween dark  and  light  shelled  eggs  if  they 
are  cooked,  the  shells  removed  and  the 
eggs  placed  upon  the  table.  The  demand, 
however,  seems  in  fayor  of  dark  eggs,  and 
it  is  best  to  conform  to  the  market  require- 
ments as  much  as  possible. 


WHAT  A  CHICK  GAINS. 

The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is  two 
ounces,  and  the  weight  of  the  chick  when 
it  comes  out  is  about  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces.  It  will,  if  fed  heavily,  weigh  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  when  two  weeks  old, 
half  a  pound  at  thrcc-and-a-half  weeks,  and 
a  pound  at  six  weeks  of  age.  The  aver- 
age gain  from  that  time  to  the  age  of  three 
months  will  be  about  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  a  week.  It  will  cost  one 'cent  a 
week  for  ten  weeks  to  raise  a  chick,  mak- 
ing the  total  cost  ten  cents  for  ten  weeks, 
and  during  that  time,  if  the  chick  is  kept 
warm  and  dry,  it  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
should  weigh  two  pounds.  This  brings 
the  cost  to  exactly  five  cents  a  pound.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  chicks  pay  at  low 
prices,  but  because  only  a  small  sum  is  de- 
rived from  each  chick  the  impression  is  that 
the  profits  are  small  when  prices  are  low, 
when  in  fact,  in  proportion  to  expense  in- 
curred, they  are  very  large.  While  a  few 
chicks  may  not  pay,  a  large  number  will, 
A  single  quart  of  strawberries  does  not  pay 
the  fruit  grower,  but  when  he  ships  a 
large  number  of  crates  he  finds  it  profit- 
able, and  the  same  rule  applies  to  chicks. 


FEEDING. 

Corn  is  known  to  be  the  standard  food 
on  all  farms,  but  now  is  the  time  to  change 
to  a  lighter  diet.  Corn  may  be  given  with 
wheat  at  night,  but  a  mess  of  cooked 
turnips  or  potatoes,  thickened  with  oat- 
meal, will  serve  as  a  better  and  cheaper 
food  during  the  day.  Green  food  should 
be  supplied  plentifully  to  the  hens  that  are 
confined,  and  may  consist  of  anything 
that  they  will  eat,  such  as  young  rye, 
chopped  cabbage,  onion  tops,  grass,  kale, 
mustard  or  even  finely  chopped  turnips. 
The  laying  hens  should  not  be  made  fat. 
A  small  piece  of  meat  given  to  each  hen, 
three  times  a  week,  with  milk  as  a  drink, 
will  often  induce  them  to  lay  when  other 
methods  have  failed.  Do  not  change  the 
food  entirely,  but  begin  gradually  to  ac- 
custom them  to  the  new  diet.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  Give  a  variety, 
avoid  getting  the  hens  too  fat,  and  make 
them  scratch. 


A  CHANGE  OF  FOOD. 

Occasionally  a  mess  of  parched  oats . 
wheat,  will  have  a  marked  effect  onth_ 
fowls,  and  some  persons  take  advantage 
of  this  fact  to  prepare  what  is  termed  an 
egg  food  for.  the  hens.  It  is  done  by 
parching  equal  quantities  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  and  grinding  the  mixture  together. 
To  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  there  is 
added  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  of  bread  soda, 
two  of  penugreek,  and  one  of  sulphur.  A 
pound  of  ground  bone  is  then  added,  and 
the  whole  intimately  mixed.  This  food  is 
moistened  with  milk  or  warm  water,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  stiff  dough,  and  fed  three 
times  a  week,  and  as  the  fowls  are  very 
fond  of  it,  the  mixture  will  be  greedily 
accepted. 


TARRED  PAPER. 

Tarred  paper  can  be  whitewashed  and 
be  made  light  instead  of  remaining  black, 
and  casting  a  gloom  over  the  poultry 
house.  It  can  be  used  as  a  protection 
against  rats  when  the  lower  ends  are  sunk 
in  the  ground.  It  is  excellent  for  roofs, 
walls  or  ceilings.  Never  use  the  cheap, 
single-fly  paper.  It  is  too  weak,  and  will 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds.  Two-ply 
will  answer,  but  three-ply  is  better,  and 
may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  boards  in 
building  the  poultry  house. 

 — *   : 

POULTRY  THIEVES. 

The  depredations  of  thieves  do  more  to 
cripple  the  poultry  than  anything  else. 
Neighborhoods  should  organize  and  co- 
operate to  prosecute  a  thief,  when  he  is 
caught,  and  not  leave  the  matter  to  the  in- 
jured party  only.  Then,again,the  shot  gun 
should  be  used  ;  and  used  with  much  effect. 
Never  give  quarter  to  a  chicken  thief.  He 
is  not  worthy  of  leniency.  The  only  way 
to  cure  the  evil  is  to  be  firm,  and  make 
them  understand  that  they  can  expect  no 
mercy. 


POULTRY  IN  WET  SEASONS. 

All  the  crested  breeds,  such  as  Polish, 
Houdans,  etc.,  are  injured  if  not  provided 
with  sheltered  runs  during  cold,  damp  sea- 
sons. The  crests  become  water-soaked 
and  roup  results  therefrom.  Roup  is  not 
caused  so  much  from  cold  as  from  damp- 
ness. Fire  in  the  poultry  house  will  be  of 
greater  advantage  during  a  wet  spell  than 
during  extreme  cold.  It  is  the  damp  at- 
mosphere which  induces  roup,  and  if  the 
hens  are  kept  in  a  dry  place  It  will  be 
greatly  in  their  favor. 
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THE  PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

But  few  persons  realize  how  great  is  the 
profit  derived  from  poultry,  and,  in  order 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
hen,  we  will  compare  her  with  the  cow. 
A  good  cow  is  worth  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars,  but  she  will  seldom  pay  a  profit 
over  and  above  all  expenses,  amounting  to 
§50;  but  we  will  be  liberal  with  the  cow 
and  credit  her  with  one  hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  This  is  allowed  after  charging  her 
with  her  feed,  her  quarters,  and  the  labor 
necessary  for  her  care.  She  requires  about 
three  acres  of  ground  the  profit  being 
$16.67  per  acre.  The  hen  is  valued  at 
seventy-five  cents,  and,  estimating  that 
she  lays  nine  dozen  eggs  a  year,  at  fifteen 
cents  a  dozen,  on  an  average,  she  returns 
$1.35.  As  it  may  cost  one  dollar  to  pay 
for  her  feed  and  quarters,  she  gives  a  profit 
of  only  thirty-five  cents,  or  a  fraction  over 
forty-six  per  cent.,  which  is  really  a  large 
sum  compared  with  the  investment.  But 
she  does  more.  She  can  cover  over  a 
dozen  eggs;  and  if  we  grant  that  she 
raises  only  six  chicks,  which  will  cost  five 
cents  per  pound  until  they  are  two  pounds 
in  weight,  and  sell  for  only  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  the  profit  on  each  chick  will  be 
twenty  cents,  or  $1. 20  for  the  six.  This, 
added  to  the  thirty-five  cents  from  eggs 
makes  §1.55  profit  from  the  hen,  or  over 
two  hundred  per  cent.  Now  we  have 
given  the  cow  the  benefit  of  the  high  esti- 
mates and  have  estimated  low  for  the 
hen,  in  order  to  be  within  safe  limits  ;  and, 
although  we  place  her  at  a  disadvantage, 
yet  she  returns  twice  as  much  profit,  in  pre- 
portion  to  capital  invested,  as  the  cow. 

But  stop  ;  we  have  not  charged  labor  to 
the  hen.  Well,  one  hen  requires,  practi- 
cally, but  little  expensive  labor,  but  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  care  for  a  dozen  as  for 
one.  A  hundred  hens  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  if  we  deduct  from  the 
'$1.55  the  sum  of  fifty-five  cents  for  labor, 
■etc.,  we  still  have  $1.00  profit,  or  over  130 
per  cent  profit  on  capital  invested  in  the 
liens,  or  $100  profit  from  an  acre  of 
groundhj  poultry  to  $16.67  f°r  an  acre 
^uevoteato  theTcbw.  Fifty  hens  will  pay  as 
much  profit  as  a  cow,  and  with  less  labor 
and  expense,  while  fhuch  of  the  labor  may 
be  done  by  those  members  of  the  family 
who  could  not  be  made  useful  in  the 
management  of  cows.  Thus,  while  allow- 
ing only  $1.00  a  year  profit  from  a  hen, 
considering  the  small  space  required,  and 
the  quick  returns  from  chicks  and  eggs, 
she  gives  a  large  profit  in  proportion  to 
capital  invested. 


POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  GROWING. 

It  seems  that  those  who  make  a  business 
of  fruit  growing  lose  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  year  in  not  giving  their  attention  to 
poultry.  The  best  prices  for  poultry  and 
eggs  is  in  winter,  and  that  is  the  season 
when  the  fruit  grower  is  idle,  and  can  do 
but  little  in  the  way  of  caring  for  his 
orchard.  The  hens  need  not  take  up  the 
entire  orchard,  but  may  be  confined  on 
limited  areas.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  space,  as  it  is  to  employ  himself  during 
a  dull  season.  It  is  being  demonstrated 
that  the  winter  is  the  time  to  raise  chicks 
for  market,  and  if  the  hens  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  set  when  required,  the  incubators 
may  be  substituted.  Now,  we  do  not 
claim  that  any  fruit  grower  who  imagines 
he  can  make  poultry  pay  without  under- 
going experience  will  succeed,  but  we  do 
claim,  that  it  is  easy  to  learn,  and  it  is 
fully  worth  any  sacrifice  of  time  that  may 
be  devoted  in  that  direction.  With  fruit 
over  head,  and  the  hens  occupying  the 
ground  underneath,  a  fruit  farm  can  be 
make  more  profitable.  We  may  also  in- 
clude bees  as  an  adjunct  to  fruit  and 
poultry,  and  the  flowers  will  thus  be  util- 
ized, while  the  hens  will  greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  noxious  insects. 


SPECIAL  MARKET  FOWLS. 

On  the  farm  the  stockman  is  careful  to 
pen  the  steer,  sheep,  or  hog,  and  feed 
liberally  on  a  variety  of  food,  but  especi- 
dly  of  corn,  in  order  to  have  them  as  fat 
is  possible.  This  accomplishes  two  pur- 
ooses.  First,  it  improves  the  quality  of 
:he  meat,  and  secures  the  highest  price  per 
]  ound,  and  next  it  adds  weight,  although 
the  weight  is  nearly  all  fat.  As  long  as 
fat  sells  well  in  the  market,  then  you 
riiould  endeavor  to  have  plenty  of  it  to 
and  in  fattening  fowls  for  market  there 
chould  be  no  exception.  Nearly  all  farm- 
ers and  poultrymen  keep  their  hens  to- 
gether, making  no  distinction  between 
those  intended  for  market  or  to  be  kept  as 
layers,  yet  in  attempting  to  fatten  the 
market  fowls  the  laying  hens  will  become 
fat  also  or  perhaps  secure  the  larger  share 
of  the  food.  A  fowl  put  in  a  pen  and 
fatted  for  ten  days  will  gain  about  one- 
fourth  in  weight.  That  is,  if  a  hen  weigh- 
ing six  pounds  is  confined,  and  fed  highly 


and  liberally  on  all  she  will  eat,  she  should 
gain  a  pound  and  a  half,  whl  h  will  in- 
crease her  weight  to  seven  and  one-half 
pounds.  Now,  what  we  gain  by  so  doing. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  hens  are  selling  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  we  add  fifteen  cents  to 
the  price  of  each,  while  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
tra weight  will  be  about  seven  and  one- 
half  cents,  leaving  seven  and  one-half 
cents  profit.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  a 
good,  fat  hen,  will  sell  at  more  than  the 
market  price,  bringing  the  profit  to  fifteen 
cents.  We  know  that  fifteen  cents  is  not 
much,  but  when  hens  are  selling  at  sixty 
cents,  it  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  more,  and 
where  there  are  several  hundred  hens  to  be 
sold  the  item  is  quite  large.  While  separ- 
ating these  hens,  and  feeding  them  princi- 
pally on  corn  and  cornmeal,  the  laying 
hens  may  be  kept  only  in  moderate  con- 
dition, which  will  not  only  reduce  expenses 
in  that  direction  but  allow  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs.  When  poultrymen  treat  their 
fowls  as  so  much  valuable  stock,  pay 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  should  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes,  while  others 
may  be  fatted  for  market,  the  value  of  the 
flock  will  be  largely  increased. 


THE  HEN  HOUSE  FLOOR. 

Who  is  it  among  all  of  us  that  has  not 
witnessed  the  several  layers  of  manure  on 
the  floor  of  the  poultry  house,  and  who  is 
it  that  does  not  consider  it  a  pleasure  and 
a  luxury  to  visit  a  place  where  the  floor  is 
not  only  clean  but  dry  ?  Some  poultry 
houses  are  so  badly  constructed  and 
arranged  that  one  is  compelled  to  walk 
right  into  a  filthy  accumulation  before  the 
nests  or  roosts  can  be  reached,  and  yet 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  condition  of 
affairs.  All  hen  houses  should  have  a  dry 
floor.  If  this  is  sanded  every  time  it  is 
cleaned,  which  may  be  done  with  but  a 
small  loss  of  time,  the  floor  can  be  easily 
swept  with  a  broom — but  something  de- 
pends on  the  location  of  the  roosts.  Put 
them  out  of  the  way,  by  arranging  the 
nests  against  the  wall  and  placing  the 
roosts  over  the  nests,  leaving  a  wide  board 
over  the  nests  for  receiving  the  droppings. 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  jobs  in 
poultry  keeping  is  that  of  cleaning  the 
hen  house,  but  this  becomes  an  easy  mat- 
ter if  our  advice  is  followed.  The  old 
fashioned  "A"  shaped  hen  house,  with 
its  mixture  of  earth  and  droppings  for  a 
floor,  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  while  we 
do  not  recommend  expensive  and  costly 
buildings  as  being  necessary,  yet  we  do 
suggest  that  comfort  be  given  the  fowls. 
Cleanliness  keeps  away  disease  and  avoids 
loss. 


BUYING  LOW  PRICED  STOCK. 

Low  priced  stock  is  not  cheap  stock. 
We  admit  that  at  times  stock  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  very  nominal  figure,  but  a 
breeder  who  makes  a  specialty  of  keeping 
his  stock  fully  up  to  the  requirements  can- 
not afford  to  sell  at  too  low  a  price.  Let  us 
consider  what  it  costs  the  careful  breeder 
for  a  dozen  eggs.  Some  will  say  at  once 
that  eggs  are  eggs  and  are  only  worth  the 
regular  market  price,  but  let  us  see  about 
that.  In  the  first  place,  while  you  may 
have  but  little  care  with  your  stock,  the 
breeder  must  keep  his  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated.  He  even  has  to  watch  his 
neighbor's  fowls  in  order  to  prevent  them 
flying  over  his  fences  Every  day  his 
yards  must  be  examined  and  repairs  must 
be  made  at  once.  He  cannot  use  rickety 
buildings,  or  temporary  fences,  but  must 
go  to  great  expense,  fie  must  collect  his 
eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  laid,  and  he  must 
know,  as  nearly  as  possible  which  hen 
.  laid  certain  eggs.  In  fact,  he  must  keep 
one  person  employed  to  be  in  the  yards  all 
the  time.  Then,  when  he  packs  the  eggs, 
the  baskets  and  packing  materials  must  be 
purchased,  he  must  do  the  work  carefully, 
which  requires  time,  and  then  deliver  them 
to  the  express  office.  All  these  expenses  for 
labor  must  be  borne,  and  to  get  new  blood 
he  often  pays  $25  for  a  rooster  alone.  So 
do  not  be  afraid  to  pay  good  prices.  The 
best  stock  cannot  be  bought  at  a  low 
figure. 

SMALL     MATTERS  IN    THE  POULTRY 
YARD. 

It  is  in  overlooking  the  small  matters  in 
the  care  of  poultry  that  the  majority  of 
mistakes  are  made.  A  neglect  to  supply 
water  for  a  day,  or  the  omission  of  a  meal, 
will  sometimes  cause  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  eggs.  A  loose  board  on  the 
fence  hairy  occasion  a  loss  of  an  hour"s 
time  in  securing  an  escaped  fowl,  while 
such  small  details  as  fastening  the  doors 
at  night,  cleaning  out  the  houses,  remov- 
ing the  surplus  food,  etc..  may  be  very 
important  factors  in  inviting  lice.  The 
old  maxim — "Look  after  the  small  things, 
and  the  larger  ones  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, "  is  as  true  in  poultry  keeping  as 
with  any  other  pursuit. 


SUMMER  WORK. 

The  majority  of  persons  usually  make 
the  mistake  of  delaying  preparations  until 
nearly  time  to  begin  operations.  This 
often  causes  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the 
season  for  securing  the  best  prices,  as  de- 
lay is  dangerous  in  such  cases  One 
really  does  not  fully  comprehend  how 
much  is  to  be  done  until  the  time  arrives 
for  beginning,  and  then  there  will  be 
changes  of  original  plans,  and  failure  to 
procure  necessary  materials  when  required. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  begin  with  a  few 
hens  and  make  preparation  for  them,  but 
if  the  intention  is  to  engage  in  the  poultry 
business  with  view  of  making  it  a  business, 
every  little  detail  must  be  arranged  in  ad- 
vance. To  begin  hatching  chicks  should  be 
the  first  duty  to  perform  in  November,  and 
three  or  four  months  is  not  too  long  a 
time  for  having  everything  in  complete 
working  order.  If  incubators  are  to  be 
operated,  it  takes  time  to  order  and  receive 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  brooders  and  fenc- 
ing material.  It  is  not  easy  to  have  all 
the  supplies  ready,  even  when  the  building 
is  to  go  up.  The  proper  location  is  to  be 
selected,  and  so  many  duties  are  to  be 
performed,  that  we  repeat — get  ready  in 
summer. 


turkeys  at  the  New  York  Poultry  Show 
that  weighed  sixty  pounds,  the  hen,  of 
course,  being  lighter  than  the  gobler  in 
weight.  A  goose  weighed  twenty-six 
pounds,  and  a  duck  nine  pounds.  If  such 
weights  are  possible,  all  should  strive  to  se- 
cure them. 


GEESE  FEATHERS. 

One  item  of  profit  in  geese  rearing  is 
the  feathers.  We  have  annually,  until 
within  a  few  years,  imported  great  quan- 
tities of  feathers,  principally  from  Russia. 
At  first  they  were  of  very  good  quality  ; 
but,  ultimately,  the  Russians  acquired  the 
habit  of  mixing  sand  with  them  to  increase 
their  weight.  This  adulteration,  with  the 
heavy  duty  enforced  by  our  government, 
made  them  cost  about  ten  cents  per  pound 
siore  than  our  domestic  feathers,  and 
turning  the  current  of  trade,  led  to  the  an- 
nual exportation  of  American  feathers 
from  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
other  Western  and  Northwestern  States. 
Among  all  the  feathers  produced  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plumes  of  the 
ostrich,  are  mere  valuable  than  those  of 
the  goose.  This  has  led  to  the  practice  of 
picking  geese  very  generally,  a  practice 
which  has  been  assailed  by  some  well- 
meaning  but  unwise  people  as  extremely 
cruel.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
geese  pluck  themselves  about  once  in  two 
months  during  the  summer  time,  and  the 
feathers  are  in  this  way  lost.  But  if  they 
are  plucked  by  man,  and  at  the  proper 
time  when  no  blood  is  in  the  end  of  the 
quills  and  just  before  they  are  ready  to  fall 
off  themselves,  not  only  are  the  feathers 
saved  as  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
but  the  operation  is  scarcely  more  cruel 
than  removing  the  coat  of  a  horse  with  a 
curry  comb  when  he  is  shedding.  Of 
oourse,  picking  geese  too  frequently  and 
at  improper  times  may  be  extremely  cruel. 
Such  a  course  we  would  not  defend. 

The  picking  should  be  done  in  a  close 
room,  as  every  breath  of  air  will  scatter 
the  feathers  and  down.  The  bird  having 
been  taken  up,  a  long  stocking  should  be 
drawn  over  its  head  and  down  upon  the 
neck  to  prevent  its  severe  biting.  The 
wings  must  either  be  held  or  secured  in 
some  way,  as  they  are  powerful  organs 
and  capable  of  leaving  black  and  blue 
marks  where  they  fall.  The  bird  might  be 
secured  to  a  table,  as  is  recommended  in 
fastening  chickens  undergoing  the  oper- 
ation of  caponizing.  The  small  feathers 
should  be  removed,  and  all  the  large  ones, 
except  four  or  five  under  each  wing,  which 
must  be  plucked  to  keep  the  wing  from 
drooping,  should  be  left.  The  down 
should  be  removed  only  in  very  warm 
weather.  The  number  cf  times  it  is  advis- 
able to  pick  geese  will  depend  upon  the 
climate,  some  seasons  being  more  favor- 
able than  others,  but  will  average  about 
three.  When  the  quill  of  the  feather  is 
ripe — that  is,  clear,  not  filled  with  bloody 
matter — picking  may  be  employed,  but  at 
no  other  times.  From  three  pickings 
about  one  pound  of  feathers  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  these  will  bring  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  not  a  small 
item  of  profit  where  geese  are  kept  in  large 
numbers.  The  goslings  may  be  picked 
when  about  nine  weeks  old.  At  the  first 
picking  all  the  feathers  on  the  back  and 
shoulders,  and  the  large  ones  on  the  hips 
should  be  left.  In  about  six  weeks  they 
may  be  picked  a  second  time  and  more 
freely.  Personally  we  should  prefer  not 
to  pick  them  more  than  once  before  ar- 
riving at  a  marketable  age,  and  that  once 
when  they  were  about  three  and  a  half 
months  old. — Poultry  Yard. 

WEIGHTS  OF  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

A  Bronze  turkey  can  be  made  to  attain 
the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  a  goose  twenty- 
five  pounds,  a  cock  fifteen  pounds  and  a 
duck  ten  pounds.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  such  weights  are  common,  but  they 
have  been  reached.    We  saw  a  pair  of 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  the 
POULTi-.Y  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Borne  Queen  and  the  POULTRY 
Keeper  a  whole  year  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightrul  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  It  i»  full  of 
Womens1  Talk,  and  things  whicheverv  woman  wants 
to  know— Kecipes,  L>ressinakiug,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  children's  De- 
partment, Property  Illustrated,  1'lain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  objectionable  Line  in  Either  Heading 
or  Advertisements  The  Home  Queen  is  published  as 
819  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  id  cts.,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
ana  the  Poultry  Kekpeu— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cts. 


North  and  South— Lock  hands  in  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  safe  lu  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper.  Only  fifty 
cents  ayear.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry 
Keeper  only  65  cents  a  year.  Send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
ville,  Ark„  or  to  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Park-esburg, 
Pa. 


w 


anted  to  exchange  mocking  birds  (fine  singers) 
for  Ind".t}.chi'ns.   E. C.  overby,  Waco, Texas. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  and  Cornish  Indian 
Oamea.  Eggs  at  half  price  balance  of  the  sea- 
son.  A  lot  of  yearling  Indian  Games  hens  cheap  if 
taken  now.    Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
AUG.  I>.  ABNOLB,  DHlsbnrs,  Pa. 

EGGS.— ?I  to  fi,  from  prize-winning  and  hlgh- 
acoriug  Buff  Legs., K.Caps,  B.Coch.,B.P.K.'s, 
B.  Langs. ,S.Wyans.,S. Hams., P.  Ducks,  T.  Geese, 
Chp.  B.  Turkeys.   Stock  for  sale  in  fall. 

Mrs.  A.  M  HALLOCK,  Columbus,  O. 

~ST.  BERNARDS. 

Grand  litter  of  large  perfectly  marked  puppies,  by 
King  Regent  ex-Princess  Hepsey  for  sale.  Orders 
taken  for  litter  due  July  8th  by  Scottish  Leader  ex- 
Dart.  At  Stud. 

SCOTTISH  LEADER  {Z)r95S)\  Fee  950. 

KING  REGENT  (21,115),  Stud  Fee  *IO. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  bitches50c.  each.   Cat  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars-  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Cier  man  town,  Pliiladeipltist, 

"Natural  and  Artificial  Duek  -  Culture." 

rpiHISBOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
JL  of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  ItANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry'  Keeper,,  at  50 

I»Oui.TKY  KEEPER  CO..  rnrkesburs,  I*» 

M.  E.  BALLARD  &  CO. 

General  Produce  Commission  Merchants 
and  Shippers, 

3149  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  All  Shippers  of  Produce  WANTED, 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Potatoes,  Apples, 
Onions,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Dried  Fruits, 
Poultry,  Game,  Veal,  Lambs,  Beef, Mutton, 
Pork,  Tallow,  Honey,  Beeswax,  Broom 
corn,  Ginseng  root,  Feathers,  Vinegar, 
Cider,  Flour,  Buckwheat,  Furs,  Hides, 
Pelts, Skins, etc.  Sendforour  daily  bulletin. 

   - 
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We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 


Supplies.^ 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 

ever  onered. 


Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  bo  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find-can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  lor  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  eases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  tohavtUhem  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  011  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  lor  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Podltht  Kjeepek  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
vou  can  have  yourehoiceof  any  of  the. following, 
or  seventv-nve  cents  any  two :  Scrjbner  s  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Graia  TaWee,  Farmer's 
Magazine-one  vear.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage 
ment  of  Young  Chicks  {Jacobs). 
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August 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
CaL,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

A J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O.  Cor.  Ind.  Game,  Frayne 
•  (Imp.)  Agitator, Trios|10.  EggsJ3p.l3,?5p.26. 

Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Boob. 
28  pages.   Price  25c.  For  Bale  at  this  office. 

Brown  Leghorns. —Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


.  nOBTCUXB, 


hukk  kfiiiuviiniiv.  ininvinms;  Black 

Ind.Games,eggs*4perl5;  W.Langs.,  eggs  $3  per  J5. 

AHCOflftSfepUHEGGS.  SeS&pe!or 

S-oUsTille,  Fa 


BUFF 


WTAJTBOTTES .  J.  D.WILSON, 

P1TJIOCTU  BOCKS.Worcester.N.  Y. 


T71  f  ^  f  \  Q  for  hatching  from  67  varieties  of  land 
XLi  vXVJClO  and  waterfowls,  every  thing  first  class. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  1  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustrated 
cir.  or  10  cents  to  mail  fine  illlus.  Cata.  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 
 J.  R.  BKABAZON.  Delavan,  Wis. 


BlLegfini 


c 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 

HARVEY  BROS.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UREKA 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  KentfConn., breeds  »e 
best W. Leghorns, L. Brahmas and  W. P. Rocks. 


Exhibition  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE  1^urye^§*LJJ-and-B-?.-R--stai?p- 


M 


[  .Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

Klbasen,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Breeder  of  Buff 
•  Leghorns, Ind. Gamesand  24  var.  Bantams. 


s. 


C.  W.  Leghorns  and  L.  Brahmas,  eggs  $1.  Birds 
for  sale.      W.  W.  COLE,  1*  Boy,  N.  Y. 
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Ind.  Games,  $1.50  to  $3  each.  Write 
JNO.  SUMMERS,  Browns  Corners,  Ind. 


27 


E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  Jthe  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free.  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesviile,  Alk. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.I..CAMPKF.I.D.,We*t  Eluabeih.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Kureka  Incubator 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machiue  for  white waf  biog  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  ;uid  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  tan  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Sehwarz.M'f'g., Fairfield,  Conn 

— oi'R  ©.  k.  feed- 
Is  especially  gooa  for  growing  ehieks.  It  is  a  bone 
and  meat  ration.  Mix  with  the  sett  feed,  give  it  a 
trial,  50  and  100  lbs,  bags,  2-cent  a  lb.  Special  price 
to  the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue.  C.  A.  BART* 
LETT,  .Worcester,  Maas. 

TJrlnces  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  I>.  A.  Mount,  Mgr , 
X  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brams.,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  W.  Turkeys,  W.  Guiness.    Wou  5  1st  and 

1  2nd  prize  at  Pliila.  Jan.  fie  on  6  entries,  3  first  and 

2  seconds  at  New  York,  Feb.  92.  Cir.  free.  Discount 
after'June  1st. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.  n 


"I  f\f\  magnificent  Pekln  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mrs.  H. 
J.vU  C.  Bogert  &  Son,  Cartersville,  Va. 


EGGS 


p. 


A.  P.  COBCRN,  Lowell,  Mass.  Barred 
P.  Socksandlnd.  Games.   Stock  lor  sale  in  fall. 


AH.  ANDERS.  Lansdnle,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Bxown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    K.  E.  BAST. 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Plymouth  Boeb  Ebbs,  at7oc.  per  13.  Also 
>  1,000  white  cedar  rails. 

"J.  G.BROOMALL.1207  N.  Broad  St.,  Fhila. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP. — 25  fine  White  Langshan 
chicks  from  Klrby  *  Smith  and  Albee  stock. 

H.  A.  BRADSHA  W,  Elizaville,  Ind. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Baynevllle,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  I..  Wyandotts,  B  P.  Bocks  and  B. 
C.  B.  Leghorns  in  the  West. 

J BE  BOSSITER,Box  232,  GIRARD,  Erie  Co., 
.  Pa.— Games,  Aseels,  Deibys,  Japs,  Muff  and 
uns.   Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

X  OWELL  POULTRY  CLl'R,  Lowell,  Mich. 
I  1  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.  Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  It.  ECKEB,  Secy. 

I  IPUT  DDIUMIIC  Standard  blrts.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnAnmAO.  stock.-  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.  Williams,  Hammonton,  N  .J 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I,  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.  Stoelrand  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  II.  LEIDT,  Blooming  tilen,  Pa. 


List  at  $3. -EXHIBITION  PILE, 
■  DlTCKWINCi,    and  B.  B.  BED 

»l  CI  AMES,  B.  Silver  Polish.  Japanese 
and  S.  D.  W.  Bantams,  Andajnsians.  List 
at  $2.00.  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  Houdans,  D.  Bram., 
Wyans.,  Black  Leg.,  P.  K's,  Pi*  Games,  P.  &  B. 
Coch.,  W.Guin.  T.W.Lndtow,  Yoskers,  N.  Y. 


THE    HYDRO    SAFETY  LAMP 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  L.  B.  Oakes, 
Blooinington,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO  ALL  INSECTS 

Bng;lc-lde  Powder 
Is  a  sure  and  posi- 
tive exterminator  of  Cockroaches, 
Water  Bugs,  Moths,  Fleas,  Bed 
Bugs,  Lice,  Chicken  Lice  and  Lice 
on  Animals.  A  few  applications 
kills  them.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it, 
or  send  SOc.  for  sample  box  to 
BUGICIDE  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

WIRE  NETTING  is  the  bestasd  cheapest.  Prices 
for  2-inch,  No.  19,  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

12      18     24      36      48      60     72  inch: 

90c.    $1.35  $1.80  |2.70  f3.60  $4.50  $5.40  per  roll. 
One  inch.  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices.   Send  for  Cir.  with  drseount  for  5  rolls. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  %l^7^ 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

E««S  FROM  FIRST-*  LASS  YARDS,  85 
Per  15;  8IO. SO  per  40.  «x..er  yards  Si  per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Kock  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  >92;  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  Chas.  M. 
Gritting  &  Son,  Shelterflsland,  Suffolk;Co.,  N.Y. 

8.  C.W.  LEGS., 
C.  WD.  GAMES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE,  (P.  K.i  Shady  Shore, 
Oswego.NfH'  York. 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTEB. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  810.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  83.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  A  1IANNEM, 

Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
( Members  Bull'  Leghorn  Club. ) 

CDftPJPIft  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
O  i  U II U I H ,  Pharmacy.    Boericke  <fe  Tale  I , 

1011  ArchSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  Yerk. 
36  East  .Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627SmitbtieldSt.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1833. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth, 50  cents. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
$1.50  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
l  lar  free. 


,  '■  RQ0V"\HG."- 


A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  panerson  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  cts. 

and 

I'OI  LTKY  KEEPER   50  eta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

Geo.  J.  NlsslT.Propr.,  Saline,  Mich. 

POULTRY    AND    POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  W.  and  B.  Langshans,  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  you.  Give  us 
atrial.  Eggs  $2  per  13.  W&f-arry  the  'largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U:  S.  Everything  for  the 
poultryman.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  for  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished; illustrates  and  describes  stock,  buildings,  etc 


HA.  BRADS  HAW.  ELIZATILLE,  IND. 
•  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  200  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  fowls  and  chicks 
for  sale  cheap  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  circular. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONLY.-Largesize,  finely 
marked, heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis,  Rockt'ork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Bloe  Island,  111. 

j  Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
j  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  600Coclt'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 
 F.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 

GOOD  NEWS 

to  Lft&ags. 

""tire  a  test  oifei\"?iQw^^oaM.ime 
to  gftt  orders  for  oar  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffee*  ami  Rakine 
3E*owder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Sst,  Gold,  Band 
Moss  Rase  Toilet  Set,  "Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary,   For  particulars  address  a, 

THE  GREAT  AfttEKICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  aad  33  Vescy  St . .  New  York. 

ONLY  $1.10!  CAE^tEgf 

FARM  POU1TRT  (Monthly)..   SOcts. 

l'Ol  LIRY  UEEPES  (Monthly)  SO  " 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  BOOK   SO  " 

Total  93.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$1.10.   Sample  papers  tree.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.]  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nlns 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is, 
the  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address: 
A.  V.  Williams.  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol.  Conn, 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

"700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns, Houdans,  W.  Wyajjs., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  B.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired l\y 
"A|ax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "€ody/v 
"Sir  Henry  "  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  •:*>,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  didbeget  like.'"  I' guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  K .  Y. 


nest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
ArkansasPoultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

0ST5  COMB  BItOWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty. 
Eggs,  81.50  per  15;  S2.50  per  30.    Circular  free. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


To  sell  or  lease  a  ten  acre  poultry  farm  in  Southern 
Indiana,  everything  in  best  order.  HENRY 
BEIIR.  Indian  Springs,  Martin  Co.,  Ind. 

FOR  S  AI,E. —A  thoroughly  fitted  up  poultry  farm, 
2.%  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Particulars  by 
corres.  Ad.  B.  K  Lamason,  Ballston,  Alex.  CoAVa. 

The  Perfected  Incubator  - 200  eggs,  S25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOIIHON,  Taunton,  Mass 


$2 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

"Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple  perfect  and  Self -Regulating . 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT.      m^o£u£l6E0.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 

fi^Sold  to  farmers  direct.   No  agents.  .  

Yoiik  Chemical  'Works,  YorTc,  Va. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

„  (New  York.) 

We  Have  Won  AH  Firsts  on  Indian  (.nines  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  SQ.ITARK  GARDEN,  February,  1898, 
we  won  1st  and  Sth  on  Coch  ;  1st.  2d  and  3d  on  Hen ;  1st  and  2d  on  t  ook- 
erejL  and  1st.  2d,  3d.  4th  and  Sth  on  Pallets. 

CHALLENGE  CUPS  for  best  lien  and  pullet.  CSOLD  SPKCIAL  for  twenty 
best  young  birds,  .->nd  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadelphia  onr  Golden  Wyandottes  won  all  first  sand  seconds. 

We  Uieed  Champion  Red  Caps.  Andalusia  11*.  Black  Miuorcas, 
White  Ind.  €Sames.Creve  toners.  Aseels  and  Pekin  Bucks. 

Stock  and  eggs  always  for  sale.    Twentv-page  Catalogue  free. 

C.  A.  SHARP  *  CO..  Lockport.  New  York. 
The  I  Pome  of  <  he  Indian  Game. 

70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  ON  INCUBATOR  MP  BROODER 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170   TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  RY  P.  H.  JACORS. 
Send  Tor  Catalogue  and  Mention  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


8f>    n     I  rPUflDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  I/.  D.    LtUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America,  rrize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  bestlmp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  E.  J.  Chandler,  Keunett  Square,  Pa. 


ggs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  BatesTlUe,  Ark. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Homer  City,  Poima. 


E 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  P  r  Chick  Feed 
.U.ror  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  w.r. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  I'ottsville,  Pa. 

CT  RCRNnRn  DIIPC  -Largest  dogs  in  the 
O  I .  DtnllftriU  rUrO.  world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Plidlimmou  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N..1. 

WHITE  IYIINORCAS,  »Sst» 

for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  An  egg  record  free  with 
each  sale.       WJI.  J.  SCHAl'KLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  E.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Sliver  spangled  Hamtiurgs,  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  $1.50  j>erl3,  S2  50  per  26,  $3.00 
per  39,  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times. 
 H.J.  Rrown.  Harford.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 

Wallklll  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  J.  W. 
ADAMS,  Breeder.  V  oung  stock  for  sale. 
Bred  6trlctly  from  J.  K.  Brabazon,  A.  C.  Hawkins— 
F.  K.  Ecker  and F.  M.  Munger  strains.  Prices  from 
81. so  up.  Send  for  cir.  and  2  cent  stamp  for  postage. 
J.W. Adams, Unlonvltle, Orange  County.New  York. 

Fall  and  winter  layers.  I  have  a  large  number  of 
Light  Brahma  pullets  aud  cockerels  which  are 
from  a  noted  laying  stock.  Pullets  $1,  cockerels  $1.50 
each.  Shall  continue  te  have  tbein  on  hand  for  trade 
at'this  season  of  each  year. 

W.  S.  HARRIS,  Elm  Poultry  Farm, 
Mansfield,  Mass. 

"maple  farm  duck  yards. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  everv  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 


POULTRY  FOOD   S.o"W  To  2v£a,Ik:e  lv£or^e3r 


Warranted  to  (  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog:  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Kepunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  eeg 
producing  tood  in  the  workT 
It  will  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN. 

Vat  June  U.X6.  Aui.  20.-89.    IQilford,  HI  ass. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEABttUARTRItS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LKADIMi  STRAINS  OF 

White  Leghorns  and  While  Wyandottes, 

A  record  aneqaalled  by  anv  breeder  on  tliese  two 
popular  varieties  since  18S3.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 

January  7th  to  12th,  1892.    5  Sweeping  Becords  at 

Madison  Square  Garden 
and  American  Institute,  New  York  City.  Have  won 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leadii»g  shows 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 

Cockerels,  Pairs,  Trios  or  Breed ine  Pens 
at  low  prices  for  quality. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  £SS£.W«gSSr 

13:  ?5. 00  per  26. 

Send  Stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  giving  highest  prise  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB/US,  NEW  YORK. 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  PARM-POULTRY  ¥ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Subscriptions  csn  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  Email  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens  •  are  they  paying  vou  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  csre  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  S2.50each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Podltry.  "  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  acain.'  Remember  the  price;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  25  cts.;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   1.  S.  JOHI\(?Oi\  <Jt  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


GRIND 


OysirrShel 
Graham  Flour  t  Corn,  in  the 

J5HANDMILL(SL 


Patent). 


IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
Also  PfF V — 


fWKK  Ml  I. I.S  and 


V  *  K^l^F.E,nlMJl.I»S.  CircobuTisnd  tegtimonisla 
sgggstto  W 11. SON  BKOS.Bastan.Pa. 

K.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-sared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular  Norwalk.Ohlo. 

and 
Ham- 


Lop-sa 
<e«i  2-< 

ivalk.O] 

PRESSEY'S"BROODER.  ^eji^-.s 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  f25  and  $15.  Lai.g- 
shau  fowls  and  eggsjfcr  sale.   Circulars  free. 

«.  W.  PBESSEY,  Hammonton,  M.J. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  4,5,6,7  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1.25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  „ 
Address  Ponltrj-  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  P3 


W  on  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $2.5  in 
gold  for  Nest  machine  in  show, 

THE  IMPROVER  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. Mm  chicks  from  one  machinein  less  than 
four  months.  I'rices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  tin  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Theyaregivlnguniversal  satisfaction 
even  where.  First  premiums  at 27 consecutive  shows 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  BacUlu.Sontb  Enston,  Mass. 
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MR.  ULRICH'S  POULTRY  YARDS. 

In  this  issue  we  present  an  illustration 
of  Indian  Games,  from  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ul- 
rich,  Annville,  Pa.  Mr.  Ulrich  is  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  but  has  a 
magnificent  farm  at  Annville,  which  is 
four  miles  from  Lebanon.  His  reputa- 
tion in  that  section  is  well  known,  for  the 
people  have  conferred  on  him  the  high  po- 
sition of  District  Attorney  for  the  county 
of  Lebanon,  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  counties  in  the  State,  and  situated 
in  the  celebrated  Lebanon  Valley.  Ann- 
ville is  connected  with  the  city  of  Lebanon 
by  electric  street  cars.  Mr.  Ulrich  does 
not  engage  in  the  keeping  of  pure  breeds 
so  much  for  the  profits  therefrom  as  from 
the  pleasure  he  derives,  as  he  is  a  great 
lover  of  all  kinds  of  pure  bred  stock,  from 
birds  up  to  animals,  even  the  pigeons 
claiming  a  share  in  his  affections,  as  his 
pigeon  lofts  contain  imported  Carriers, 
Pouters,  Antwerps,  Jacobins,  Tumblers, 
Rollers,  and  Russian  Trumpeters,  while, 
in  addition  to  Indian  Games,  his  poultry 
yards  are  stocked  with  choice  specimens  of 
Black-breasted  Red  Games,  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bantams,  White  and  Pearl  Guineas  and 
Pekin  Ducks. 

In  his  venture  in  the  pure-bred  poultry 
business  he  says;  "  We  are  asked  and 
may  be  asked,  what  prizes  have  you  won  ? 
In  reply  we  state  that  our  stock  is  not  bred 
and  raised  for  exhibition  purposes,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  attend  shows,  because  in 
the  first  place  we  haven't  the  time,  and  in 
the  second  place,  we  do  not  desire  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  buy  and  have  bought 
eggs  and  stock  from  us  that  are  prize 
winners.  Our  stock  must  advertise  itself, 
not  the  prizes  too  often  won  by  jugglery 
and  intrigue.  The  only  show  at  which  we 
ejrfiibited  was  the  Lebanon  County  Fair. 
Many  breeders  came  in  contact  with  us,  we 
took  all  the  first  prizes  and  received  the 
Pratt  Prize  for  the  finest  and  largest  ex- 
hibits of  poultry.  This  season  we  have 
introduced  new,  royal,  and  perfect  birds 
into  our  yards,  and  we  are  now  better  pre- 
pared to  serve  our  patrons  than  heretofore. 
Our  stock  is  bred  and  raised  on  large  grass 
and  limestone  lands,  making  it  strong 
and  vigorous.  We  also  hereby  guarantee 
to  furnish  the  stock  and  eggs  ordered,  and 
as  represented  by  us,  or  refund  the  money. 
For  information  as  to  our  integrity  and 
ability  to  do  business  as  herein  stated,  we 
refer  to  any  bank,  reliable  business  house, 
or  person  in  Lebanon  County." 

Mr.  Ulrich  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  an  advertiser,  and  he  is  always  willing 
to  do  his  best  to  please,  cheerfully  repair- 
ing any  losses  or  errors,  and  his  sales 
have  exceeded  his  expectations. 


don,  will  give  some  light  on  the  subject. 
It  says  : 

'•Awhile  since  you  quoted  a  case  of  a 
correspondent  who  had  two  pens  of 
Minorcas,  one  in  a  covered,  the  other  in 
an  uncovered  run,  and  the  latter  had  de- 
veloped the  vicious  habit  of  feather  eating. 
As  you  requested  fanciers  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  as  none  of  a  sat- 
isfactory nature  have  yet  appeared,  I  ven- 
ture to  give  my  opinion  :  The  habit  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  want  of  occupation  or  an 
insufficient  supply  of  animal  food,  more 
often  the  former.  The  most  active  breeds 
are  more  prone  to  it  than  the  indolent  or 


WHAT  ABOUT  FEATHER  PULLING. 

When  the  hens  become  bare  on  the  necks 
and  breast,  the  chances  are  that  feather 
pulling  is  being  practiced.  The  usual  rule 
with  the  hens  is  to  first  commence  oper- 
ations on  the  male,  and  as  fast  as  he 
moults  out  new  feathers,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones,  the  hens  pick  them  off, 
sometimes  rendering  him  perfectly  naked. 
The  feathers  that  are  plucked  out  are 
swallowed,  and  when  the  male  has  been 
cleaned  ccmpletely  the  hens  begin  on  each 
other.  By  watching  them  quietly  the 
guilty  hens  may  be  discovered.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Feathered  World,  of  Lon- 


writers  were  giving  columns  on  "  how  to 
feed  to  prevent  feather  pulling,"  the 
Poultry  Keeper  promulgated  the  fact 
that  the  cause  was — idleness.  Feeding 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Hens 
that  have  been  fed  on  meat,  bone,  and 
everything  required,  became  addicted  to 
the  vice,  and  even  on  the  range  some  hen 
that  has  a  superabundant  amount  of 
"  cussedness  "  will  begin  to  pull  feathers, 
and  teach  the  others,  as  habits  are  fol- 
lowed by  poultry  as  well  as  by  humans. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?    That  it  is  dus  to 


INDIAN  GAMES. 

Cut  Sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ulrich,  Annville,  Pa. 


heavy  ones.  It  is  rarely  found  in  fowls 
that  have  an  unlimited  range.  The  rea- 
son for  one  of  your  correspondent's  pens 
and  not  the  other  contracting  the  habit,  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Those  in  the  covered  run, 
would  be  continually  scratching  in  the  dry 
earth  forcorn.  This  healthful  and  natural 
occupation  is  denied  the  inhabitants  of  the 
uncovered  run  from  the  fact  of  their  run 
being  as  hard  as  the  road  in  dry  weather, 
and  a  perfect  quagmire  in  the  wet.  Fowls 
kept  under  these  conditions  are  as  a  rule 
pitiable  objects,  and  generally  infested 
with  vermin.  As  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  I  would  caution  fanciers  against 
open  runs.  Let  the  earth  in  the  covered 
run  be  dry  and  loose  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
Bun'  the  corn  in  the  earth  at  least  ence  a 
day.  If  this  advice  is  followed  the  fowls 
will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  plumage 
to  those  with  a  free  range,  especially  in 
winter.  The  only  ill-effect  I  have  noticed 
in  birds  under  these  conditions  is  in  the 
color  of  the  legs.  Black  or  yellow  legs 
become  pale  through  the  exhaustion  of  the 
oily  secretions,  but  this  can  be  prevented 
by  oiling  or  greasing  them  occasionally." 
Years  ago,  when  learned  (?)  fanciers  and 


idleness  is  known.  That  the  opposite  to 
idleness  is  industry  is  also  known.  Hence, 
to  prevent  the  vice,  make  the  hens  work. 
One-half  of  all  ills  come  from  overfeeding. 
Poultry  bits,  cutting  off  one  bill,  smearing 
with  tar,  etc.,  are  also  proposed  remedies- 
The  best  remedy  is  one  given  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  this  issue,  under  the  heading 
of  "Brief  Remarks,"  which  is  plain, 
simple,  and  devoid  of  cruelty.  It  is  to 
smooth  down  the  roughness  of  the  bill  by 
scraping  with  a  knife.  He  advises  that 
the  bills  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron,  but  we 
do  not  approve  of  anything  that  inflicts 
pain.  We  advise  all  to  read  the  item. 
The  object  is  to  render  the  fowl  incapable 
of  holding  on  to  the  feathers.  Should  this 
fail  there  are  two  remedies  offly,  which  no 
one  wishes  to  try.  They  are — first,  cut  oft 
their  heads,  and,  second,  separate  them 
for  a  month  or  two,  or  until  the  vice  is 
forgotten. 

Feather  pulling  destroys  the  usefulness 


of  the  flock.  A  hen  cannot  lay  and  con- 
stantly produce  new  feathers.  A  hen  can- 
not supply  food  from  her  body  and  pro- 
duce eggs  too.  The  tax  is  too  great. 
When  feather-pulling  prevails  egg  pro- 
duction ceases.  Keep  the  hens  at  work. 
Avoid  pampering  the  hens.  If  they  are- 
confined  give  them  something  to  do. 

HE  SWALLOWS  NO  NONSENSE. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Geer,  in  the  Fanciers  Journal,. 
thus  criticises  the  kind  of  so-called  valu- 
able chicken  literature — (all  rights  reserved)' 
— which  a  "  Dr.  "  has  been  giving  forth,, 
though  Mr.  Geer  knows  bluestone  from 
copperas,  which  the  "Dr."  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand.    Mr.  Geer  says: 

"The  chicken  breeders  down  this  way 
don't  have  time  to  4  whip  the  devil  round  • 
the  stump  '  and  digest  several  columns  of 
theory  to  get  a  few  grains  of  practical  in- 
formation. These  are  busy  times,  and 
busy  fanciers  prefer  '  hot  shot, '  straight 
to  the  point,  to  several  columns  of  'space 
fillings.  " 

The  Fanciers'  yournal  has  been  coming 
to  us  for  some  months  past,  and  we  have 
been  reading  up  some  on  Dr.  Roth's 
'Diseases  of  Poultry '  articles,  and  while 
the  learned  doctor  uses  a  good  many  words 
and  phrases  that  we  do  not  readily  catch  on 
to,  and  that  might  be  appreciated  by  a. 
graduating  medical  class,  yet  we  believe 
there  is  a  shorter  and  better  way  to  give  in 
our  experience  and  offer  our  suggestions  to 
the  inexperienced  in  the  poultry  business. 
As  to  dysentery  the  doctor's  pill  treatment, 
might  do  for  some,  but  we  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. When  we  get  down  to  giving  our 
chickens,  old  or  young,  pills,  we  will  haul 
down  our  sign.  Not  that  we  feel  too- 
stuck  up  to  give  a  chicken  anything  that 
will  better  its  condition,  but  we  long  ago 
found  out  how  to  cure  dysentery  in  a  much 
easier  and  more  simple  way. 

Whenever  our  fowls  or  chickens  show  a- 
tendency  to  scouring  (dysentery)  we  sim- 
ply put  a  little  bluestone  (sulphate  of 
copper)  in  their  drinking  water ;  just 
enough  to  make  the  water  brackish  and 
dark  looking,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
dysentery  is  checked  and  their  droppings 
natural  colored — dark  and  light,  mixed 
and  firm.  We  have  practiced  this  for  ten 
years,  and  want  no  better  treatment  for 
dysentery.  It  is  a  cheap  remedy  and  one 
easily  administered." 

Mr.  Geer  gets  at  the  matter  in  a  short 
way,  for  he  knows  that  life  is  too  short  to 
attend  to  Spanish  fly  blisters  and  use  vapor 
baths  on  a  fifty ^cent  hen.  As  to  the  "  Dr.  " 
using  too  many  phrases  suitable  for  a 
graduating  class  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
graduating  classes  cannot  be  caught  with 
chaff  cither,  especially  when  bluestone  and- 
copperas  are  styled  the  same. 

ROOT  CROPS  FOR  POULTRY, 

Put  in  a  crop  of  turnips  for  your  geese 
and  ducks.  Store  them  away  for  winter, 
and  during  the  cold  season  cook  them  and 
thicken  with  bran  and  shorts,  and  you  wil 
have  a  cheap  and  nutritious  mess  for  thetn. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  feed  grain 
alone  to  any  kind  of  fowls.  A  mixture, 
especially  of  seme  bulky  food,  will  keep 
them  in  better  condition  and  make  them 
more  profitable,  as  we"  as  lessening  the- 
expenses. 
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A  LIBRARY  OF  POINTS. 


•  Answers  to  all  Questions— A  Lot 

of  Nutshells— Points  to  be 
Pasted   Up— Worth  a 
Year's  Subscription. 

The  following  has  appeared  in  the 
'  Poultry  Keeper  before,  but  they  are  re- 
i  produced  for  the  benefit  of  our  new  read- 

•  ers.  Nearly  all  of  our  back  numbers  are 
>  each  a  whole  library.    We  give  these  items 

"all  in  a  lump  "  in  order  that  you  may 
save  them.  There  is  not  a  book  in  print, 
not  even  the  most  costly,  that  contains  as 

•  much  solid  information  as  this  single 
article.  Each  issue  of  the  paper  is  worth 
more  than    a   year's   subscription.  The 

'  first  are: — 

POINTS  ON  RAISING  BROILERS. 

1 .  If  the  chicks  do  not  come  out  of  the 

•  eggs  until  the  22d  day,  or  longer,  it  indi- 
cates  that    the  temperature  of  the  egg 

■  drawer  was  too  low.  They  should  begin 
to  pip  on  the  twentieth  day. 

2.  If  they  begin  to  come  out  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  it  indicates  that  the  aver- 
age temperature  was  too  high. 

3.  If  the  chicks  come  out  weak,  it  indi- 
cates either  too  high  or  too  low  tempera- 
ture, or  that  the  eggs  were  from  immature 
pullets  or  over-fat  hens. 

4.  Give  no  food  for  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  chicks  are  hatched. 

5.  They  should  then  be  fed  every  two 
hours  until  one  week  old.  After  that  time 
feed  them  four  times  a  day  until  a  month 
old,  when  three  times  a  day  will  suffice. 

6.  Keep  a  little  box  of  ground  charcoal, 
one  of  clean  ground  bone,  and  one  of 
small  sharp  flint  before  them,  with  plenty 
of  coarse  sharp  sand  on  the  floor.  Also  a 
box  of  ground  oyster  shells,  as  grit,  but  in 
recommending  these  substances,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  any  kind  of  sharp  small  grit 
will  answer. 

7.  The  firs';  feeding  may  be  of  rolled 

•  oats  (dried  slightly  on  the  stove  if  the 
weather  is  damp)  rubbed  between  the  hands 

1  to  crumble  it.  The  rolled  (or  flake)  oats 
are  ready  prepared,  cooked,  and  can  be 
had  of  any  grocer,  being  the  prepared  oat- 
meal for  instantaneous  preparation  of  oat- 
meal gruel.    Feed  them  to  the  chicks  dry. 

-Stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  may  also 
be  given. 

8.  On  the  third  day  after  beginning  to 
feed,  vary  the  food  by  giving  the  rolled 
oats  one  meal,  and  prepared  cake  the  next. 
The  prepared  cake  is  made  by  using  equal 

1  parts  of  bran,  ground  corn  and  oats  (corn 
.  and  oats  are  usually  ground  together)  and 
middlings  (shipstuff),  which  should  be 
salted  to  season  it,  intimately  mixed,  and 
cooked  in  a  pan  in  the  stove  oven.  Sift 
the  corn  and  oats  first,  and  feed  the  coarse 
parts  to  fowls.  If  fresh  milk  can  be  had, 
the  food  may  be  mixed  with  it  before  cook- 
.  ing.  If  not,  use  water.  Crumble  the 
cake  fine  when  feeding.  It  should  be  fed 
dry. 

9.  Ground  meat  is  sometimes  used  for 
chicks,  but  results  show  that  too  much  of 
it  causes  bowel  disease.  If  a  piece  of 
lean  butcher's  meat  be  cooked  to  pieces  (or 
chopped  fine  after  cooking),  and  fed  twice 
a  week,  it  will  be  sufficient.  A  gill  of  lin- 
seed meal  to  every  quart  of  the  dry  mix- 
ture (for  making  the  prepared  cake)  given 

-  once  a  week  will  be  beneficial. 

10.  After  the  first  week  any  kind  of 
food,  such  as  mashed  potatoes,  cooked 
turnips,  crumbled  bread  of  any  kind,  or 
any  wholesome  food,  will  be  of  advantage. 

11.  When  ten  days  old,  the  rolled  oats 
may  be  omitted,  and  wheat  one  day  and 
cracked  corn  the  next  may  be  used.  Begin 
to  teach  chicks  to  eat  wheat  and  cracked 
corn  early  by  sprinkling  a  little  on  the 
floor  (about  a  tablespoonful  daily)  after 

•  they  are  a  week  old . 

12  Young  chicks  do  not  eat  much  at  a 
time,  but  they  eat  often .  Do  not  omit  a 
meal.    Feed  at  regular  hours. 

1 3 .  After  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old, 
1  the  cake  may  be  omitted,  the  food  being 

scalded  instead,  but  the  quantity  of  bran 
should  be  reduced  one-half. 

14.  Bran  is  indigestible  if  fed  raw,  and 
sometimes  causes  bowel  disease,  but  if 
cooked,  or  well  scalded,  so  as  to  soften  it, 
the  bran  makes  good  food,  as  it  largely 
abounds  in  the  phosphates  being  the  best 
bone-forming  element  that  can  be  given. 

15.  A  chick  must  not  be  even  dampened. 
Water  should  be  given  in  a  manner  that 
only  the  beak  of  the  chick  can  become  wet. 
The  chicks  must  not  be  allowed  to  tread  in 
the  water.    Dampness  is  fatal. 

16.  Get  some  fresh  stone  lime,  slake  it 
with  boiling  water,  then  make  a  quantity 
of  lime  water.  Keep  it  in  a  jug,  corked. 
To  e,very  .quart  of  drinking  water  add  a 
.gill  of  the  lirrte  wat^gr. 


17.  If  the  chicks  appear  weak,  or  have 
weak  legs,  from  rapid  giowth,  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
(a  solid)  in  each  quart  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  two  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  in  a  quart  of  water  is  excellent. 

18.  A  young  chick  is  naked,  like  a  babe 
just  born,  the  down  being  no  protection, 
hence  everything  depends  on  plenty  of  heat. 
Better  have  the  brooder  too  hot  than  too 
cold.  If  the  chicks  are  with  hens,  they 
must  have  a  warm,  light  place,  as  a  hen 
cannot  raise  chicks  in  winter  any  better 
than  it  can  be  done  artificially.,  as  it  is  not 
her  natural  period  of  the  year  for  so  doing. 

19.  No  thermometer  is  needed  in  the 
brooder,  or  under  the  hen.  If  the  chicks 
crowd  together  especially  at  night,  they 
need  more  warmth.  When  they  shove 
their  heads  out  of  the  sides  of  the  brooder, 
or  from  under  the  hen,  the  heat  is  just 
right.  Whenever  the  chicks  do  not  sleep 
near  the  edges  of  the  brooder,  but  get  as 
close  to  ea'eh  other  as  possible,  give  more 
heat. 

20.  When  the  chicks  show  signs  of  leg 
weakness,  have  clogging  of  the  vent,  and 
bowel  disease  results,  there  is  a  lack  of 
warmth  in  the  brooder,  especially  at  night. 
The  night  is  when  the  chicks  meet  with  the 
greater  nurcber  of  difficulties. 

21.  When  chickens  have  leg  weakness, 
and  the  floor  of  the  brooder  is  very  warm, 
the  cause  is  too  much  bottom  heat.  Bot- 
tom heat  is  excellent  for  chicks  until  they 
are'a  w^ek  old,  but  after  that  time  there 
should  be  only  warmth  enough  on  the  floor 
to  not  have  the  floor  cold.  All  warmth 
should  come  over  the  chicks.  They  feel 
the  warmth  on  the  backs  with  more  satis- 
faction than  on  any  other  portion  of  the 
body. 

22.  When  the  chicks  have  good  appetites 
but  have  leg  weakness,  the  chicks  moving 
on  their  knees,  but  otherwise  appear  lively, 
it  denotes  rapid  growth,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Follow  directions  in  No.  17 
(above). 

23.  Feed  the  chicks  on  clean  surfaces  or 
in  little  troughs,  never  let.ve  food  to  fer- 
ment. Clean  off  the  brooders  and  floors 
daily.  Keep  dry  earth  in  the  corner  of 
the  brooder  house  for  the  chicks  to  dust  in. 

24.  When  you  see  the  chicks  busy  and 
scratching,  it  is  a  sign  of  thrift. 

25.  A  single  night  may  ruin  all.  Never 
let  the  brooder  become  cold  for  an  hour. 
Once  the  chicks  get  chilled  they  never  fully 
recover. 

26.  When  the  chicks  seem  to  be  contin- 
ually crying  it  means  more  warmth  needed. 
The  warmth  is  more  important  than  the 
food. 

27.  If  the  chicks  are  stupid,  drowsy, 
continually  cry,  of  have  fits  look  on  tlie 
heads  and  necks,  and  under  the  wings  for 
the  large  lice.  Also  examine  for  the  little 
red  mites. 

28.  Never  feed  raw  cornmeal  to  very 
young  chicks.  Crumbled  stale  bread  is 
always  good  for  them. 

29.  Clover  hay,  cut  very  fine,  and  steeped 
in  boiling  water  over  night,  and  sprinkled 
with  cornmeal  slightly,  fed  three  times  a 
week,  is  excellent,  but  unless  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fine  the  chicks  cannot  eat  it.  One  of 
the  best  invigorators,  however,  is  the  de- 
coction from  the  clover  (clover  tea),  given 
in  the  place  of  the  drinking  water  occa- 
sionally, but  it  must  be  fresh  and  not  stale. 

30.  Drinking  water  in  winter  should  be 
tepid,  not  cold,  and  always  fresh  and 
clean. 

31.  Feed  very  early  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  come  out  of  the  brood- 
ers. Never  keep  them  waiting  for  break- 
fast. 

32.  Milk  may  be  given,  but  should  be 
fresh,  and  the  residuum  carefully  removed, 
but  do  not  substitute  it  for  water.  Give 
water  to  the  chicks  from  the  start.  Curds 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Also  fresh  buttermilk.  Milk,  however,  is 
not  necessary  where  it  is  difficult  to  procure. 

33.  A  chick  should  weigh  a  pound  when 
five  weeks  old.  The  average  is  a  pound  at 
six  weeks  old.  It  should  be  ready  for 
market  when  eight  weeks  old.  To  fatten 
for  market  give  plenty  of  wheat  and 
cracked  corn. 

34.  The  White  or  Brown  Leghorn  male 
crossed  with  Brahma,  Cochin,  Wyandotte, 
Langshan,  Dorking,  of  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  or  grades,  make  excellent  broilers. 
For  choice  quality  broilers  use  Pit  Game 
male  on  Dorkin  hens.  The  Houdan 
crosses  on  large  hens,  produce  fine  broil- 
ers. The  Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock 
males  are  excellent.  The  best  results  in 
hatching  are  when  the  Leghorn  male  is 
used. 

35.  Hatching  should  begin  in  October 
and  end  in  April  or  May.  The  best  prices 
are  obtained  in  April  and  May. 

36.  It  costs  five  cents  in  fo»d  to  rqise  one 
pound  of  chick.  The*cost  of  eggs,  labor, 
building,  etc.,  are  extra.  The  heaviest 
cost  is  in  the  eggs  (which'  are  high  in  win- 
ter) as  they  often  fail  to  hatch. 


37.  Hens  are  better  than  pullets  for  pro- 
ducing broilers.  The  males  should  not  be 
less  than  ten  months  old. 

38.  Eggs  from  fat  hens,  moulting  hens, 
immature  pullets,  or  from  hens  in  the  yards 
with  cocks  having  frosted  combs,  chilled 
eggs,  very  small  eggs,  will  not  give  good 
results. 

39.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  failure  is 
due  to  the  eggs  and  not  the  incubator. 

40.  Never  try  to  save  work.  One-half 
the  failures  occur  from  parties  desiring  tke 
incubator  to  work  without  attention.  Too 
much  faith  in  the  regulator  is  dangerous. 
You  must  always  be  "  on  deck." 

41.  If  rightly  managed  an  incubator 
will  pay^for  itself  the  first  hatch,  but  there 
is  more  in*  the  man  than  in  the  incubator. 
Brains  make  an  important  factor.  Learn 
all  you  can  by  observation. 

42.  Read  these  rules  once  a  day  until 
you  can  repeat  them  from*  memory.  Then 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  chicks  and  watch 
them  closely. 

POINTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  INCUBATOR 
AND  BROODER. 

1.  Ten  times  more  eggs  can  be  hatched 
by  one  machine,  in  the  same  length*of 
time,  than  by  one  hen  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  require  no  more  attention  than  the 
hen. 

2.  It  is  an  easier  and,more  agreeable  job 
to  turn  the  eggs  and  fill  thelamp,  daily,  of 
an  incubator,  than  it  is  to  lift  a  cross  and 
fussy  hen  from  the  nest,  feed  her  and  watch 
that  she  returns  to  duty  at  the  proper 
time. 

3.  An  incubator  will  not  trample  on  and 
break  the  eggs,  as  is  nearly  alwffys  the  case, 
more  or  less  with  a" sitting  hen. 

4.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  lice 
and  mites  from  attacking  and  multiplying 
on  the  sitting  hen,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
hen.  There  is  no  chance  for  such  a  state 
of  affairs  in  an  incubator.  These  little 
pests  won't  germinate  and  grow  fat  on  ash 
or  oak  boards. 

5.  The  inclination  of  an  incubator  to  be- 
come broody  does  not  have  to  be  consulted, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  hen.  Give  it  the 
eggs,  light  the  lamp,  and  the  machine  is 
your  obedient  servant  for  as  long  a  period 
as'its  services  are  required. 

6.  The  machine  will  not  become  weak  or 
emaciated  from  over-work;  and^chicks  can 
thus  be  hatched  out  for  months  at  a 
stretch . 

7.  There  is  mqre  pleasure  and  fewer 
vexatious  trials  in  operating  an  incubator 
than  there  is  In  steering  to  victory  an 
obstinate  and  vicious  hen. 

8.  Home  made  brooders  are  quite  com- 
mon, and  a  person  with  a  fair  supply  of 
ingenuity  can  construct  one  that  will 
answer  very  well  in  many  respects.  It  is  a 
dumb  but,perfect  mother,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  the  young  chicks  take  to  it. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  brooders  are  

1.  Snug  and  secure  quarters  are  ever 
ready  for  the  young  chicks  when  taken  from 
the  incubator. 

2.  Two  hundred  chicks  can  be  handled 
and  cared  for  in  one-tenth  the  time  it  would 
require  were  they  with  the  hens. 

3.  The  chicks  can  be  fed  more  regularly 
and  much  more  evenly,  and  are  less  liable 
to  disease  and  accident;  and  raids  from 
varmints  and  reptiles  is  impossible. 

4.  TRe  chicks  can  be  kept  dry  and  com- 
fortable at  all  times,  and  this,  too,  with 
one-fourth  the  attention  necessary  were 
they  running  with  hens. 

5.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  lice  and 
mites  to  attack  the  chicks  for  there  is  no 
cause  for  parasites  of  this  nature  to  get  a 
start. 

6.  Chicks  reared  in  this  way  became 
very  docile,  and  are.  consequently  much 
easier  handled  when  they  mature. 

7.  There  is  five  times  more  pleasure 
attached  to  rearing  chicks  in  a  brooderthan 
otherwise. 

POINTS  ON  FEEDING. 

One  quart  of  grain  food  per  day,  for  ten 
hens,  is  considered  liberal  feeding.  This 
is  equivalent  to  five  pecks  a  year  to  each 
hen.  If  grass  and  meat  are  fsd- give  only 
half  the  grain. 

Cooked  turnips  or  potatoes,  with  chopped 
clover,  and  thickened  with  ground  corn 
and  oats,  makes  the  best  food  for  ducks 
and  geese,  and  is  excellent  for  hens  also. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  house  10x50  feet, 
will  afford  ample  accommodation  for  a 
cock  and  ten  hens,  of  the  large  breeds  or  a 
cock  and  fifteen  hens  of  the  small  breeds. 

One  cock  with  ten  Brahmas,  or  other 
large  breeds,  will  answer,  or  one  cock  of 
the  Leghorn  breed  with  fifteen  hens  will  be 
about  right.  One  drake  with  six  ducks  is 
correct.  A  gobbler  will  serve  for  a  flock 
o"f  twenty  hens. 

One  dunce  of  ground  bone,  daily  for  ten 
hens,  is  sufficient.  No  oyster  shells  are 
necessary  if  plenty  ofigravel  is  provided. 

The"snell  material  is  derived  from  the 
food,  which  contains  olentv  of  lime~r  Oyster 


shells  are  insoluble.  They  simply  provide 
grinding  material.  Bones,  however,  under- 
go a  chemical  change  in  the  stomach„phos- 
phates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  sulphates 
and  chloride  of  lime  being  formed.  Burnt 
bone  will  also  answer,  but  the  best  bone  is 
that  from  the  butcher,  steamed  or  heated, 
and  pounded. 

The  ordinary  ground  meat  wjll  keep  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  the  residuum  of  soap 
factories  after  the  fat  has  been  extracted 
under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  with  the  aid 
of  superheated  steam. 

Salt,  seasoned  to  taste,  is  excellent  for 
poultry,  but  when  fed  in  excess  is  injur- 
ious. 

The  hen,  like  the  cow,  must  be  given 
bulky  food.  Give  her  all  the  chopped 
clover,  scalded,  that  she  can  eat.  If  she 
is  fat,  the  clover,  with  one  ounce  of  lean 
meat  per  day,  will  soon  compel  her  to  lay. 

Separate  the  layers  from  the  others.  You 
cannot  keep  old  hens,  pullets,  fat  hens, and 
lean  hens  together  any  more  than  you  can 
keep  dry  cows,  heifers  not,'yet  in  milk,  and 
fresh  cows  together,  for  they  do  not  require 
the  same  food. 

Grain  is  deficient  in  lime  and  mineral 
matter,  but  bran  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  carbon 
and  mineral  matter. 

Beans  and  peas,  cooked,  and  thickened 
with  bran,  and  fed  twice  a  week,  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  laying  hens. 

Linseed  and  cotton  seed  (cake  or  meal) 
is  excellent,  but  all  oily  foods  are  liable  to 
cause  moulting. 

The  best  food  for  laying  hens  is  clover, 
finely  chopped  and  scalded.  A  bucket  of 
chopped  clover,  seasoned  with  bran,  mid- 
dlings, linseed  meal,  or  oatmeal  .(changing 
the  substances  so  as  to  afford  variety,)  with 
beans  twice  a  week,  and  meat  or  ground 
fish,  will  furnish  more  egg  food  than  the 
hen  can  utilize'-. 

The  secret  of  feeding  is  to  avoid  getting 
your  laying  hens  fat. 

Always  keep  ycur  hens  at  work.  An 
idle  hen  is  never  a  good  layer. 

Breed  is  everything.  The  machine  for 
converting  food  into  eggs  must  be  of  the 
best  to  be  had.  Anything  and  everything 
will  not  do. 

Good  warm  shelter  saves  food,  and  the 
better  it  is  the  cheaper  and  the  lower  its 
cost. 

Do  not  compel  a  few  good  hens  to  sup- 
port the  others.    Kill  the  drones. 

Do  not  waste  time  trying  to  cure  egg- 
bound  hens,  or  persistent  cases  of  roup. 
The  labor  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
hen. 

You  cannot  go  into  the  poultry  business 
and  trust  to  "  a  man"  at  $15  a  month. 
You  mustodo  the  work  yourself.  The  man 
may  upset  your  boat. 

You  can't  produce  eggs  and  lice  at  the 
same  time — the  busines,  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  other. 

How  much  to  feed  a  dozen  hens  per  day, 
depends  on  how  much  the  boss  hen  grabs 
from  the  timid  ones. 

Leghorns  and  Brahmas  cannot  thrive 
together.  Have  your  flocks  uniform. 
When  you  send  to  a  breeder  for  '  eggs  of 
pure  breeds  remember  that  in  that  case 
•' eggs  are  not  eggs. "  It  is  the  stock  you 
seek,  not  eggs  particularly.  You  can  get 
eggs  at  ho:-ie,  but  not  stock  of  the  kind 
you  wish. 

One-half  the  people  throw  down  grain  or 
fill  feed-hoppers,  because  it  is,  an  easy  way 
to  feed,  but  they  do  not  get  any  eggs. 

Kick  away  the  feed  hopper.  Never  keep 
food  before  the  hens  continually. 

When  your  birds  have  bowel  disease 
change  the  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
change  the  grit.  One-half  the  troubles  are 
from  lack  of  sharp,  hard  grit. 

If  your  hens  "pip,"  or  have  swelled 
heads  or  eyes,.there  is  a  crack  or  hole  in 
the  wall.  Usually  the  draughts  from. some 
ventilator  are  the  cause,  and  the  surest 
remedy  is  to  keep  the  house  close  at  night, 
but  it  must  be  kept  clean  and  neat. 

A  farmer  will  get  lip  at  four  o'clock, 
clean  out  the  stalls,  feed,  milk,  ship  his 
milk  daily,  (and  Sunday,  too),  make  up 
the  beds,  and  milk  and  feed  again,  with  a 
bare  profit,  if  he  has  a  daify  herd,  but  it  is 
hard  work  to  even  clean  out  a  poultry  house 
once  a  week. 

Give  warm  water,  three  times  a  day,  in 
winter.  It  is  invigorating,  and  is  superior 
to  tonics. 

There  are  no  non»sitters.  A  hen  can  be 
made  to  lay  only  a  few  eggs  before  begin- 
ning to  incubate,  or  she  can  be  made  to  lay 
right  on  until  her  moulting  period.  This 
has  been  demonstretted  by  experiment  with 
Leghorns  and  Brahmas  by  regulating  the 
food. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  be- 
tween chicks  hatched  under  hens  and  those 
hatched  in  incubators.  If -there  should  be  a 
difference  it  will-be  due  to  the^kind  of  food 
and  management.  All  that  the  incubator 
does  is-to  get  the  chick  out  of , the  shell.  A' 
hen  will  do  the  same  thing  for 'a  duckling, 
but  the  duckling  does  not  become  a  chick. 
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Feathers  on  the  legs,  very  large  combs 
and  wattles,  and  heavy  crests,  do  not  add 
anything  to  egg  production,  and  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

A  yellow  leg  and  skin  do  not  indicate 
quality.  The  best  table  fowls  (Games, 
Dorkings,  Houdans  and  Langmans)  do  not 
have  yellow  legs. 

POINTS  ON  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

1.  Never  let  young  turkeys  get  wet. 
The  slightest  dampness  is  fatal. 

2.  Feed  nothing  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  are  hatched. 

3.  Before  putting  them  in  the  coop  see 
that  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  lice, 
and-dust  them  three  times  a  week  with  Per- 
sian insect  powder. 

4.  Be  sure  the  hen  is  free  from  lice. 
Dust  her  too. 

5.  Look  out  for  mites  and  the  large  lice 
on  the  heads,  necks  and  vents.  Grease 
heads,  necks  and  vents  with  lard,  but  avoid 
kerosene. 

6.  Nine-tenths  of  the  young  turkeys  die 
from  lice.    Remember  that. 

7.  Filth  will  soon  make  short  work  of 
them.  Feed  on  clean  surfaces.  Give  wa- 
ter in  a  manner  so  they  can  only  wet  their 
beaks. 

8.  The  first  week  feed  a  mixture  of  one 
egg,  beaten,  and  wheat  middlings  one  part, 
ground  meat  one  part,  corn  meal  one  part, 
mixed,  with  salt  to  taste,  and  cooked  as 
bread,  then  crumble  for  them,  with  milk  or 
curds  so  they  can  drink  all  they  want. 
Feed  every  two  hours  early  and  late. 

9.  Give  a  little  raw  meat  every  day  ; 
also,  finely  chopped  onions,  or  other  ten- 
der green  food. 

10.  After  the  first  week  keep  wheat  and 
ground  meat,  in  boxes,  before  them  all  the 
time,  but  feed,  three  times  a  day,  on  a 
mixture  of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  cooked,  and  to  which  chopped 
green  food  is  added. 

11.  Mashed  potatoes,  cooked  turnips, 
cold  rice  and  such,  will  always  be  in  order. 

12.  Too  much  hardboiled  eggs  will  cause 
bowel  disease. 

13.  Remove  coop  to  fresh  ground  often 
in  order  to  avoid  filth. 

14.  Ground  bone,  fine  gravel,  ground 
shells  and  a  dust  bath  must  be  provided. 

15.  Give  them  liberty  on  dry  warm 
days. 

16  They  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
until  well  feathered. 

POINTS  ON  LICE. 

1.  When  chicks  droop,  and  appear  sick 
without  cause,  especially  in  summer,  look 
for  lice  (not  the  little  red  mites)  but  the 
large  grey  body  lice  on  the  heads  and 
necks 

2.  If  you  find  them  use  a  few  drops 
of  grease  of  any  kind.  A  teaspoonful  of 
oil  of  pennyroyal  to  a  cup  of  lard  is  ex- 
cellent. 

3.  Look  under  the  wings  for  the  red  lice, 
but  use  only  a  few  drops  of  the  lard. 

4.  Never  grease  the  bodies  of  chicks 
unless  lightly,  as  grease  will  often  kill 
them. 

5.  Never  use  kerosene  on  chicks,  unless 
it  be  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  to  a  teacup 
of  lard,  as  it  is  irritating. 

6.  Crude  petroleum  is  always  excellent, 
and  serves  as  a  liniment,  but  mix  it  with 
twice  its  quantity  in  lard. 

7.  Keep  the  dust  bath  always  ready. 
Use  dry  dirt  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Add 
carbonate  of  lime,  Persian  insect  powder, 
or  oil  of  pennyroyal  to  the  dirt. 

8.  To  rid  the  house  of  lice,  sprinkle 
coal  oil  everywhere — floor,  walls,  roosts, 
yards,  roof,  inside  and  outside,  and  repeat 
often. 

9.  Dust  insect  powder  in  the  feathers, 
and  be  sure  it  is  fresh  and  good. 

10.  Put  insect  powder  and  tobacco  dust 
in  the  nests.  Never  pour  grease  in  the 
nests.    Clean  them  out  every  week. 

11.  Even  when  no  lice  may  be  present 
use  the  sprinkler  of  kerosene  at  least  once 
a  week  ;  and  keep  the  roosts  always  sat- 
urated. 

12.  No  matter  how  clean  things  may  ap- 
pear look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads, 
throats  and  vents. 

13.  Lice  abound  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, but  more  especially  in  summer. 

14.  One  half  the  chicks  and  young 
turkeys  die  from  lice.  Chicks  or  turkeys 
with  hens  or  turkey  hens  always  have  lice, 
(either  the  mites  or  large  lice.)  Remember 
that. 

15.  Carbolate  of  lime  is  the  cheapest 
powder  to  use  for  dusting  over  the  floors 
and  walls. 

16.  Always  aim  to  get  the  solutions  of 
powders  into  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

17.  The  easiest  and  best  way  to  white- 
wash is  with  a  force  pump.  They  are  now 
made  to  force  water  from  a  bucket. 

18.  When  your  chit -is  have  bowel  disease 
look  for  the  big  lice. 

19-  No  mites  need  be  present  where 
plenty  cf  coal  oil  and  carbolic  acid  are 
used 


20.  Lice  means  work.  Repeat  these 
precautions  and.remedies  frequently. 

POINTS  ON  EXPRESS  RATES. 

We  give  points  from  Philadelphia,  but 
rates  are  nearly  the  same  for  same  distances 
from  other  large  cities.    For  100  pounds 


the  rates  are  : 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg   $1  75 

"  "  Chicago   2  25 

"  "  St.  Louis   2  75 

"  "  New  Orleans...  4  75 

"  "  New  York   90 

"  "  Indianapolis....  2  25 

"  "  Cincinnati   175 

•"  Richmond,  Va.  .  I  85 

"  "  Savannah   4  25 

"  "  Jacksonville,  Fla.  5  00 

"  "  Omaha   5  25 

"  "  Kansas  City....  4  25 

"  "  San  Francisco..  16  25 

"  "  Memphis   4  00 

"  "  Boston.  . *   1  90 

"  "  Buffalo   1  50 

"  "  Lynchburg   I  50 

"  "  Little  Rock   4  75 

"  Hartford,  Ct   I  25 

Chicago  "  St.  Paul   2  50 

"  "  Portland, Oregon  14  50 

"  "  Yankton,  Dakota  3  25 

St.  Louis  "  Omaha   2  50 

Pittsburg  "  Kansas  City....  3 '75 


The  above  must  be  doubled  for  "fancy" 
(<»r  pure-bred)  poultry,  but  they  represent 
100  pounds.  Where  fifty  pounds  are 
sent  the  rates  are  sixty-five  cents,instead  of 
$1.00,  and  the  same  proportionately. 
Hence  the  above  rates  will  just  about 
apply  to  forty  pounds  of  pure-bred  stock, 
but  the  rates  on  local  expressage,  for  forty 
pounds,  are  about  one  cent  a  mile.  For 
twenty  pounds  the  rates  are  a  little  over 
one-half  the  same  as  those  for  forty  pounds. 
If  you  were  going  to  ship  a  coop  of  forty 
pounds  from  Philadelphia  to  Elgin,  111., 
(about  forty  miles  from  Chicago),  you 
must  pay  $2.25  from  Philadelphia  to 
Chicago,  and  forty  cents  from  Chicago  to 
Elgin,  (one  cent  a  mile  on  the  short  haul), 
making  $2.65  for  forty  pounds.  On  twenty 
pounds,  it  would  be  about  $1.40.  While 
we  only  give  a  few  points,  by  retaining 
this  you  will  be  able  to  somewhat  arrive  at 
the  cost  of  expressage,  which,  as  we 
stated,  for  the  points  (stations)  along  the 
railroads,  is  alout  one  cent  a  mile  for  forty 
pounds,  for  fancy  stock,  and  half  a  cent  a 
mile  for  market  stock,  but  much  cheaper 
from  one  large  city  to  another.  Always 
ship  in  light  coops,  so  as  to  make  weight 
as  light  as  possible,  as  the  double  rates  on 
"fancy"  stock  applies  to  the  weight  of 
the  coops  also.  A  pair  of  birds,  of  the 
small  breeds,  can  be  made  to  weigh  not 
over  twenty  pounds.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  it  is 
§1.75  for  market  fowls,  only  fifty  cents 
more  to  Chicago,  and  fifty  cents  more  to 
St.  Louis. 

POINTS   ON  GENERAL  MATTERS. 

When  your  hens  get  sore  feet,  or  have 
bumble  foot,  it  means  that  your  roosts  are 
too  high. 

Use  pure-bred  cocks  always.  A  mon- 
grel does  not  pay,  and  causes  loss  of  time. 

Feed  sulphur  sparingly,  as  it  will  cause 
rheumatism,  or  leg  weakness.  Never  give 
it  in  damp  weather. 

Never  bring  a  hen  from  another  yard 
into  your  own,  or  you  may  introduce  lice 
and  disease. 

Giving  water  to  chicks  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  get  their  bodies  wet  is  certain 
death,  as  dampness  is  fatal  to  them. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  lard  and  one  part 
kerosene  oil  will  remove  the  rough  scabby 
formation  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 

Always  have  your  nests  removable,  and 
kerosene  the  roosts,  (under  and  upper 
sides,)  once  a  week. 

Mating  for  the  show  room  and  mating  to 
produce  show  birds  from  prize  winners  are 
different. 

There  is  more  in  the  management  than  in 
anything  else.  Everything  depends  on  the 
poultryman. 

Give  the  hens  leaves,  cut  straw,  or  dry 
dirt,  and  scatter  the  grain  in  it,  so  as  to 
compel  them  to  work.  The  good  scratcher 
is  always  a  good  layer. 

Broilers  usually  begin  to  come  into 
market  about  January  15th.  The  highest 
prices  are  in  April  and  May,  for  chicks  less 
than  two  pounds  weight,  sold  dressed,  and 
they  sometimes  reach  sixty  cents  per 
pound. 

Pullets  do  not  fatten  as  readily  as  hens. 
It  requires  a  little  science  to  feed  Brahmas, 
Cochins  or  Plymouth  Rocks  to  prevent 
their  becoming  too  fat.  The  more  active 
the  breed  the  less  liability  to  fatten. 

When  you  find  a  dead  hen  under  the 
roost  the  cause  is  apoplexy,  from  overfeed- 
ing. When  your  hens  gradually  droop 
and  die  remove  the  cock,  as  he  is  the  cause, 
especially  if  he  is  heavy.  If  a  hen  has  the 
blind  staggers  she  is  too  fat. 

For  warts,  soreheads  and  skin  diseases, 
rub  once   a   day   with  a  few  drops  of  the 


following: — Lard,  two  tablespoonfuls;  cedar 
oil,  one  te»spoonf«l;  carbolic  acid,  twenty 
drops 

Disinfect  the  entire  premises,  when  dis- 
ease appears,  with  Douglass  Mixture, 
which  is  made  of  two  gallons  water,  one 
pound  copperas,  and  one  gill  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  reason  the  hen  that  steals  her  nest 
always  hatches  well,  is  tfiat  she  is  not  too 
fat,  and  every  egg  has  the  same  vitality; 
butNvhen  persons  put  eggs  under  a  hen  the 
eggs  are  usually,  of  all  sorts  and  from  any- 
where they  can  be  gotten. 

The  droppings  are  worth  fifty  cents  per 
hen  a  year.  The  best  way  to  preserve 
them  is  to  clean  out  the  house  every  alter- 
nate day.  Mix  one  bushel  dry  earth,  one 
bushel  droppings,  and  half  a  peck  of 
kainit,  (crude  German  potash  salts)  to- 
gether, and  put  away  in  a  dry  place. 
Kainit  can  be  bought  by  the  bag  at  any 
fertilizer  store,  and  is  not  only  cheap,  but 
of  itself  a  good  potash  fertilizer.  In  the 
mixture  it  forms  sulphates,  and  fixes  the 
ammonia.  If  it  cannot  be  procured,  use 
dryland  plaster  instead,  but  kainit  is  much 
better. 

Better  starve  a  hen  down  than  to  have 
her  too  fat.  All  hens  are  fat  when  they 
wish  to  hatch.    A  poor  hen  never  sets. 

Don't  "  break  up  "  a  sitting  hen.  It  is 
lost  time.  Let  her  get  rid  of  her  fat,  and 
she  will  lay  more  eggs  in  the  end. 

Laying  hens  tnd  hcns>  for  the  market 
should  not  be  kept  together.  They  do  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  food. 

For  gapes  give  one  drop  of  spirits  tur- 
pentine on  a  bread  crumb  twice  a.day. 

For  the  large  body  lice,  rub  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  ten  drops  carbolic  acid  and 
a  teacup  of  lard,  on  the  heads  and  necks. 

To  keep  eggs  for  hatching,  turn  them 
three  times  a  week,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place,  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
They  will  then  keep  a  month. 

To  preserve  eggs  for  market  do  the  same 
as  above,  but  remove  the  cocks  from  the 
hens.    No  packing  will  be  necessary. 

For  cholera  add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid 
carbolic  acid  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water. 
Mix  their  food  with  the  water,  and  gjve  the 
fowls  no  other  water  to  drink.  Cholera  is 
indicated  by  great  thirst,  greenish  drop- 
pings (changing  to  yellow  and  white  color) 
prostration,  and  a  nervous,  anxious  ex- 
pression. 

Clover  hay,  chopped  fine,  and  steeped  a 
few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  makes  the 
best  and  cheapest  green  food  in  winter. 

If  ordinary  bowel  disease  occurs  change 
the  food,  and  give,  once  a  day,  to  ten  hens, 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  : — 
Ground  saffron,  gentian  and  ginger,  each, 
one  ounce  ;  salt,  a  teaspoonful ;  charcoal, 
half  an  ounce  ;  ground  red  oak  bark,  half 
an  ounce  ;  red'  pepper,  a  teaspoonful. 
Mix  well  and  give  it  in  the  soft  food. 

The  best  way  to  feed  soft  food  is  bran 
one  morning,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats 
the  next;  and  a  mixture  of  bran,  corn  meal 
and  middlings  the  next,  scalded,  and  fed 
warm.  Never  feed  quite  enough  in  the 
morning.  Let  the  hens  be  hungry,  so  as 
to  compel  them  to  scratch.  At  night  give 
them  all  they  will  eat.  Give  nothing  at 
noon. 

A  remedy  for  roup  is  to  give  the  bird  a 
pill  of  assafcetida  as  large  as  as  bean, 
twice  a  day,  and  to  inject  at  the  same  time, 
two  drop*s(using  a  sewing  machine  oil  can) 
of  the  following  mixture,  in  each  nostril, 
and  four  drops  down  the  throat — bromo- 
chloralum,  one  drachm ;  water,  one  drachm ; 
carbolic  acid  ten  drops.  Keep  the  dirt  in  a 
dry,  warm  place.  Roup  may  be  known  by 
foul  odor,  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
hoarse  breathing,  and  sometimes  swelled 
head  and  closed  eyes.  Treat  in  the  same 
manner  for  canker,  or  swelled  head  and 
eyes,  but  in  the  latter  case  bathe  the  head 
with  a  warm  solution  made  by  dissolving  a 
teaspoonful  of  boracic  acid  in  a  pint  of 
water,  using  a  soft  sponge  and  then  anoint 
with  a  few  drops  of  glycerine.  Separate 
sick  birds  from  the  others. 

When  your  birds  have  swelled  heads  or 
eyes,  or  hoarse  breathing,  ten  chances  to 
one  you  have  a  crack  or  crevice  in  your 
poultry  house,  or  draughts  come  in  from 
the  top  ventil  ator.  The  top  ventilator  has 
killed  thousands. 

Don't  be  too  anxious  for  ventilation  in 
winter.  You  will  have  more  difficulty 
keeping  the  cold  air  out  than  to  let  it  in. 
Fowls  dislike  winds  and  draughts. 

When  a  hen's  comb  becomes  frosted  she 
will  not  lay  until  it  heals.  Rub  a  few 
drops  of  glycerine  on  the  combs  and  wat- 
tles two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Drinking  water  must  be  given  that  the 
combs  and  wattles  should  not  get  wet.  The 
best  way  to  give  water  is  to  place  warm 
water  before  the  hens  three  times  a  day  in 
winter. 

A  fat  hen  is  a  poor  layer,  and  if  she  lays 
any  eggs  at  all  they  will  either  fail  to  hatch 
or  produce  deformed  and  %\«eak  chicks. 
Soft  shelled  eggs,  double  yolk   eggs,  and 


other  irregularities,  indicate  that  the  hens 
are  too  fat. 

The  best  food  for  producing  eggs  Is  to 
give  chopped  clover  and  chopped  meat, 
mixed,  and  scalded,  with  a  little  ground 
grain  sprinkled  over  it,  in  the  morning,  fed 
early  and.warm.  Give  nothing  more  until 
an  hour  before  roosting  time,  then  scatter 
wheat  in  'litter  of  some  kind  and  make  the 
hens  scratch  for  it.  Give  all  the  milk  they 
will  drink.  The  hens  must  be  kept  warm 
in  order  to  lay.  Feed  corn  only  twice  a 
week. 

One  of  the  best  crosses  for  the  broilers  is 
a  Wyandotte  cock  and  Brahma  hen,  or  a 
Dorking  cock  with  Brahma  or  Cochin 
hens.  Plymouth  Rock  or  Domonick  cocks 
with  large  hens  also  produce  fine  broilers. 

To  make  the  regular  roup  pills  take  one 
ounce  assafcetida,  ten  grains  red  pepper, 
twenty-five  dropsxarbolic  acid,  half  drachm 
sulphur,  one  drachm  ground  saffron,  and 
twenty  drops  tincture  of  iron.  Mix  well, 
and  if  it  gets  hard,  soften  with  castor  oil. 
A  pill  as  large  as  a  bean,  twice  a  day,  is 
sufficient. 

It  pays  to  feed  meat,  fresh  from  the 
butcher,  even  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  in 
winter,  if  eggs  are  high.  Use  a  pound  of 
lean  meat  chopped  for  twenty  hens  daily. 

We  give  the  above,  in  condensed  form, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
to  avoid  searching  too  much  over  the 
papers,  and  for  easy  reference.  We  could 
give  much  more,  but  we  have  already  taken 
up  a  large  space.  Before  you  write  us  ask- 
ing for  information,  try  the  items  and 
notice  if  the  question  is  not  answered 
here. 

At  all  events,  readers,  save  this  number. 
We  have  given  you  more  than  a  whole 
year's  subscription  in  this  one  number,  and 
we  expect  to  make  our  other  issues  fully  as 
valuable. 

CARE  OF  HEN  MANURE. 

Few  people  know  what  and  how  much 
they  lose,  when  they  neglect  their  hen 
manure.  Really,  nothing  is  more  waste- 
ful and  unthrifty,  than  to  allow  poultry  of 
any  kind,  to  roost  at  night  in  trees,  on 
fences,  or  anywhere  except  over  a  com- 
post heap,  or  above  a  tight  board  floor. 
Birds  are  so  constituted  that  water,  of 
which  most  of  them  drink  a  great  deal, 
passes  off  through  the  skin  and  breath  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  not  through  the 
kidneys,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mammalia. 
The  manure  of  fowls,  therefore,  contains 
their  urine,  as  a  solid  excrement.  It  may 
be  recognized  by  its  white  color,  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
droppings.  The  flooring  or  boards  under 
the  hen  roost,  should  be  smooth  and  close, 
with  cleats  around  the  space  upon  which 
the  manure  will  fall.  Dry  earth,  sand 
even  mixed  with  land  plaster,  or  sprinkled 
over  after  spreading  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  should  be 
evenly  spread  or  scattered  upon  this  floor 
daily,  and  where  there  are  many  hens,  the 
whole  should  be  cleaned  off  and  renewed 
twice  a  week.  The  proportion  of  earth  to 
be  added,  should  be  two-thirds,  or  three 
quarters  of  the  entire  bulk.  It  should  be 
placed  in  a  heap  under  cover,  on  a  cement, 
or  brick,  or  clay  floor,  where  it  may  be 
shoveled  over  and  mixed  with  sweepings 
of  the  house,  feathers,  broken  eggs,  dead 
chickens  or  rats,  or  other  small  animals, 
and  such  refuse  generally,  including  old 
hens'  nests.  It  must  be  kept  moist,  and 
in  case  there  is  any  odor,  either  of  decom- 
position or  ammonia,  this  must  be  sup- 
pressed by  sprinkling  with  copperas 
water,  scattering  plaster  over  the  heap,  or 
by  the  addition  of  more  earth.  The  best 
earth  for  all  such  purposes,  is  good  rich, 
loamy  soil.  It  should  be  prepared  in  hot 
dry  days,  by  sifting  upon  a  floor  of  boards 
in  the  sun,  raking  it  over  until  thoroughly 
dry,  and  barreling  for  use.  Hen  manure, 
and  the  wastes  of  the  poultry  house  pre- 
served in  this  way,  will  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  become  nearly  homogeneous, 
and  a  fine  fertilizer  for  field  and  garden 
use.  A  fresh  heap  should  be  started  after 
the  first  has  reached  a  convenient  size,  and 
it  is  always  well  to  have  a  stick  of  ash  or 
oak,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, run  into  the  heap  and  going 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  heat  caused  bythe  fermentation,  which 
is  constantly  going  on.  This  will  be 
known  by  the  heat  of  the  stick  when  drawn 
out.  When  the  manure  gets  too  hot,  it 
must  be  shoveled  over  and  repacked 
solidly 
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WILL  A  LARGE  INCUBATOR  PAY? 

J.  W.  SALLEE,  CLINTON,  MO. 

I  have  before  given  you  a  description  of 
■my  large  incubator,  holding  2,400  eggs, 
and  the  splendid  success  I  have  had  wi»h 
it.  I  have  never  had  it  full  of  eggs  at  one 
hatch,  but  have  hatched  eighty  per  cent, 
of  eggs.  Next  time  I  will  do  better,  for  I 
will  improve  on  the  incubator.  Now  I 
want  to  lay  before  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
and  all  experienced  broiler  raisers,  apian 
I  have  in  mind,  and  which  I  intend  to  put 
into  operation  before  next  winter.  I  have 
already  given  the  plan  for  enlarging  the 
incubator  to  1,200  dozen  eggs  capacity,  and 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  I  can  hatch  one 
thousand  dozen  of  these  eggs  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Now,  if  I  can  care  for 
this  1,000  dozen  chicks,  I  can  reasonably 
expect  one  full  car  load  of  broilers  at  eight 
or  ten  weeks  old,  and  I  firmly  believe  I 
can  do  it.  Here  is  my  plan.  Connected 
with  my  broiler  room  I  will  construct  three 
brooders,  each  100  feet  long.  These  build- 
ings will  have  fifteen  feet  between  each 
other,  for  an  open  run  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building.  The  brooders  are  thirteen 
feet  wide  and  100  feet  long.  A  three-foot 
passage  way  on  north  side,  and  each  run 
to  be  three  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long, 
with  the  open  run  three  by  fifteen  feet, 
each  run  to  accommodate  100  chicks.  The 
walls  of  the  brooder  will  be  boards  set  on 
ends — what  is  called  a  "  box  house" — 
seven  feet  high  on  the  north  side  and  six  feet 
high  on  the  south,  with  heavy  building  paper 
put  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  another 
similar  upright  board  wall  nailed  on  the 
outside  of  this.  The  insidewill  be  papered 
with  newspaper,  or  such  like.  The  roof 
will  be  a  flat  board  roof,  doubled  just  as 
the  wall,  with  paper  between,  and  felt  roof. 
The  floor  to  be  good  and  tight,  and  just 
under  the  ends  of  the  floor,  on  the  south 
side,  I  will  have  a  cement  ditch,  ten  inches 
wide,  and  seven  inches  deep  with  cover 
hinged  to  a  stringer  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ditch,  the  cover  to  be  in  sections  a 
little  less  than  three  feet  long.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  the  run  I  drive  the 
chicks  into  the  open  ran,  raise  the  cover  of 
the  ditch,  which  will  form  a  gate,  shutting 
the  chicks  out  in  the  open  run.  Then, 
with  hose  and  scrub  broom,   the  runs  are 

■  easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  forcing  all 
filth  into  the  ditch,  where  the  water  will 
carry  it  off.  The  feed  troughs  will  be 
placed  on  a  board,  or  piece  of  tin  or  zinc, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  run,  in  brooder, 
under  which  is  a  nice  bed  of  cut  straw. 
When  night  comes  the  board  or  zinc  will 
be  removed,  and  the  mother  put  down  for 

■  the  chicks  to  sleep  under.  The  brooder 
will  be  warmed  by  pipes  connected  with 
the  boiler.  In  a  house  thus  constructed  it 
will  be  easy  to  maintain  an  even  temper- 
ature. Ventilation  will  be  from  the  top  of 
the  windows  on  the  south  side,  during  cold 
weather,  and  from  the  door  and  windows 
in  warm  weather.  The  runs  are  divided 
by  wire  fence,  and  boarded  two  or  three 
feet  high,  next  the  passage  way.  The 
passage  will  be  wide  enough  for  a  wheel- 
barrow to  carry  off  the  litter,  and  to  con- 
vey feed.  The  feed  will  be  CQOked  with 
steam  from  the  boiler.  The  open  run  will 
be  kept  in  condition  to  supply  sand  and 
dust,  and  where  the  chicks  can  run  out. 
Water  will  be  supplied  by  a  fountain  in 
each  run.  Now,  what  I  want  is  criticism 
from  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
raising  chicks  on  a  large  scale.     I  know  I 

■  can  hatch  1,200  dozen  chicks  at  one  hatch. 
The  question  is  can  I  take  care  of  them  on 
the  above  plan  ?  The  thing  is  narrowed 
down  to  this  proposition,  viz.,  is  a  brooder, 
affording  runs  three  by  ten  feet  inside, 
with  three  feet  passage,  and  an  outdoor 
run  three  by  fifteen  feet,  large  enough  for 
100 chicks  in  each  run?  My  boiler  will 
give  plenty  of  heat  for  three  brooders,  each 
100  feet  long,  also  for  the  incubator  and 
feed  cooking.  I  will  have  1,000  laying 
hens  next  winter,  if  I  have  anything  like 
fair  success  from  this  on,  so  after  February 
I  can  furnish  my  own  eggs.  I  am  in  a 
splendid  country  for  getting  eggs  suitable 
to  hatch  broilers,  and  have  a  beautiful 
rolling,  dry  locality,  near  the  railroad.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  undertake  just 
what  LJiave  outlined,  but  may  have  too 
sanguine  an  idea  about  the  success,  and 
therefore  ask  for  any  reasonable  criticism. 
So  brethren  pitch  in. 


A  LADY'S  EXPERIENCE. 

MRS.  C.   C.    MARLIN,  CLOVERPORT,  KY. 

I  have  eighty-six  little  chicks  in  a  little 
pen  without  any  mother.    They  are  six  or 

•  seven  weeks  old,  and  I  have  lost  but  three, 
of  which  two  were  from  lice.  We  have 
had  pouring  down  rains,  but  they  have 
never  been  fastened  up.     When  it  begins 

•  to   rain   thev  all   strike   for  their  box. 


(banana  box  with  glass  sash  over  it,  or 
wide  planks  when  it  rains),  and  come  out 
when  it  stops.  There  is  no  grass  in  the 
pen  so  I  don't  have  gapes.  On  cold, 
rainy  days  I  set  a  lamp  in  the  box  and 
they  huddle  around  it.  At  nights  I  would 
divide  the*i  in  separate  boxes,  to  keep 
them  from  crowding,  as  they  are  of  differ- 
ent ages,  or  bring  them  in  the  kitchen 
with  something  thrown  orer  them,  but 
now  I  have  begun  trying  them  out  in  their 
box.  Of  course,  if  I  had  a  brooder  they 
would  be  less  trouble.  When  your  sub- 
scribers look  for  lice,  and  can't  find  them 
on  the  thick  down,  if  they  will  take  glycer- 
ine, two  parts  and  diluted  carbolic  acid 
one  part,  and  rub  it  on  the  heads  and  necks, 
the  big  lice  will  come  out  to  be  seen  in  a 
few  seconds.  I  have  a  sick  hen.  She  has 
been  blind  in  one  eye  sometime  ;  I  first  no- 
ticed it  when  feeding  her  while  sitting, 
also  a  few  feathers  out  of  that  side  of 
neck.  Around  that  eye,  and  side  of  the 
head  is  all  swollen  up;  feathers  out  around 
that  eye,  and  down  the  side  of  the  neck. 
On  other  parts  of  the  head  there  seem  to 
be  new  feathers  starting  out.  When  I  first 
found  her  on  the  roost,  I  think  she  must 
have  been  there  nearly  two  days  at  least. 
Her  bowels  seemed  to  be  loose,  but  I  put 
her  in  a  box  and  she  ate  a  good  deal.  I 
gave  her  some  of  Pratt's  Food  and  lime 
water.  What  passes  from  the  bowels  is 
offensive.  They  are  not  so  loose  now,  but 
she  don't  eat,  is  very  weak,  and  staggers 
when  standing  up,  or  trying  to  walk. 
Once  or  twice,  when  I  have  held  some- 
thing for  her  to  eat  she  would  work  her 
bill,  and  reach  out  like  she  was  going  to 
pick  it  up,  but  could  not.  Yesterday 
morning  I  gave  her  turpentine,  castor  oil 
and  carbolic  acid.  It  passed  through  the 
bowels  immediately.  That  was  the  only 
action  until  after  another  dose  this  morn- 
ing, and  then  an  action  this  evening  which 
was  very  dark  green,  withakind  of  whitish 
running  through  it.  Yesterday  I  poked  a 
little  feed  down  her.  When  watching  her 
head  will  keep  going  down,  then  she  will 
raise  it,  and  sometimes  she  will  have  her 
head  tucked  around  to  one  side.  To-day 
she  keeps  other  eye  closed.  She  is 
what  we  call  Plymouth  Rock.  I  also 
have  another  Plymouth  with  feathers  out, 
and  all  down  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and 
red,  but  she  is  all  right  and  has  been  lay- 
ing, and  is  now  sitting.  None  of  my  com- 
mon hens  are  that  way.  Are  the  Plymouths 
as  hardy  and  free  from  sickness  as  others? 
Some  here  do  not  consider  them  so,  but 
they  are  my  favorites  and  I  want  to  get 
the  pure  bred.  I  can  always  easily  break 
a  hen  up  in  two  or  three  days  under  an 
open  slat  little  coop  without  any  bottom, 
and  with  feed  and  water.  I  know  I  have 
written  more  than  you  will  want  to  read, 
so  must  stop. 

[The  hen  has  been  exposed  to  draughts. 
The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  hardy. — Ed.] 

I  FOUND  THEM. 

S.  J.  Bishop,  Cheshire,  Ct. 
The  question  I  asked  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  some  months  since,  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number,  asking  why  some 
one  did  not  breed  laying  stock  instead  of 
feathers,  spurs,  etc.,  has  not  been  an- 
swered, and  I  did  not  expect  it  would  be, 
for  the  reason  that  poultry  farming  has  not 
advanced  thus  far,  the  advertisers  of  high 
price  stock,  being  fanciers  who  are,  and 
certainly  ought  to  be,  satisfied  with  one  or 
two  dozen  eggs  from  a  hen  when  they  are 
able  to  sell  them  at  $5.00  per  dozen.  Yet 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  one  gentle- 
man in  existence  who  has  been  acting  on 
the  plan  I  mentioned,  namely, — breeding 
from  the  best  layers  from  year  to  year  for 
eggs  only  (not  show  birds).  I  found  him  in 
this  way.  Last  winter  I  read,  in  an  agri- 
cultural paper,that  in  a  neighboring  State  a 
poultryman  had  commenced  with  a  flock  of 
Leghorns,  some  tea  or  twelve  years  since, 
when  they  gave  the  average  number  of  a 
hundred  or  so  per  year.  By  selecting  the 
best  layers  each  year  they  gave  a  better  re- 
sult, until  in  1891  the  large,  astonishingly 
number,  for  many  hundred  birds,  was 
reached  of  about  two  hundred  per  year  for 
each  hen.  This,  of  course,  would  give 
nearly  a  profit  of  $3,000  on  1,000  hens,  not 
counting  the  labor.  As  this  seemed  a  new 
departure  in  the  right  direction,  I  wrote  to 
the  paper  for  his  full  address.  In  reply  I 
was  told  it  would  cost  a  dollar  to  obtain  it. 
After  some  deliberation  I  sent  it,  and 
learned  from  the  gentleman  that  it  was  as  I 
had  read.  I  sent  for  some  eggs,  and  in 
three  weeks  I  had  seventy  little  new  arriv- 
als. Now,  said  I,  if  I  raise  fifty  of  these  I 
will  be  fortunate,  for  in  former  years  my 
success  has  not  been  the  best,  as  I  usually 
lose  from  one-fourth  to  the  entire  flock  be- 
fore they  are  a  month  old.  This  year  I 
have  been  more  Successful,  yet  in  a  flock  of 
seventy  some  three  or  four  certainly  ought 
to  die  to  keep  one  from  making  statements 
that  will  be  received  with  a  shake  of  the 


head,  and  in  this  instance  that  is  just  what 
has  occurred,  as  they  are  four  weeks  old, 
and  every  chick  responds  when  the  roll  is 
called,  three  times  a  day.  How  is  that  for 
a  fish — I  mean  chicken — story.  The  man 
wrote  me  (when  I  asked  him  how  to  cure 
roup)  that  he  had  never  had  a  case  of  roup, 
gapes,  or  cholera  in  his  life.  Why  may  not 
chicken  diseases  be  hereditary  as  in  man? 

Will  the  $6  per  dozen  Indian  Game's 
eggs  that  I  gave  with  such  trepidation 
and  solicitude  to  my  most  trusty  Plymouth 
Rock,  with  many  inquiries  as  to  her  re- 
sponsibility and  trust  for  the  next  three 
weeks,  hatch,  and  be  able  to  show  as  small 
a  death  record  a  few  weeks  hence  ?  I  fear 
not. 

MORE  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  HARPER 
BROODER. 

C.  H.  scribner,  rosendale,  wis. 
Sometime  since  I  sent  a  description  of 
some  changes  I  had  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Harper  brooder.  Shortly 
after  I  received  a  letter  from  the  editor 
saying  they  would  be  published  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Now,  I  don't  know  as 
they  are  worth  publishing,  but  if  so  I  wish 
to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  making 
it  after  that  manner,  and  that  is,  when 
the  heaters  are  finished  and  the  sides 
ready  to  nail  on,  I  nail  one  board  on  each 
corner  making  the  heaters  the  right  dis- 
tance apart.  Drive  the  nails  clear  into  the 
bottom  heater,  and  two  rows  at  that,  but 
only  drive  them  in  the  top  heater  enough  to 
hold  it  in  place,  as  they  are  to  be  drawn 
out  again.  One  six-penny  nail  is 
enough  for  this.  Now  finish  all  the  sides 
in  the  same  way,  and  when  done,  draw 
the  nails  from  the  top  heater  and  it  will 
slip  right  out,  leaving  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  all  open  and  convenient  to  work 
at.  Now  nail  on  the  pieces  of  tin  at  the 
corners,  fit  in  the  half-inch  stuff  for  the 
lining  and  the  piece  where  the  window  is 
to  be,  cut  the  hole  half  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  hole  in  the  outside,  and  the  glass 
will  set  up  against  it.  Be  sure  and  have 
the  corner  tins  and  lining  board  the  same 
width.  After  the  inside  is  finished,  slip 
the  top  heater  back  in  its  place,  drive  it 
down  firmly  and  nail  it.  The  front  side 
now  has  only  two  boards  on,  leaving  the 
rest  as  places  for  the  doors,  both  to  the 
brood  chamber  and  the  lamp  box.  You 
see,  by  doing  this  way,  one  can  work  at 
the  inside  conveniently,  but  if  you  try  to 
fix  up  the  inside  with  the  top  heater  on 
you  could  not  do  it  at  all.  For  the  chim- 
ney to  let  off  gas  from  the  lamp,  bore  a 
hole  large  enough  to  stick  in  a  quarter- 
pound  baking  powder  can,  and  punch 
some  holes  around  the  side  of  it.  I  have 
tried  to  make  this  plain,  if  it  is  not  I  am 
willing  to  try  and  make  it  more  so  if  there 
is  any  part  not  understood. 

IS  BROILED  WHEAT  INJURIOUS? 

W.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

I  have  about  one  hundred  chicks,  Black 
Minorcas,  Indian  Games,  and  others,  and 
have  fed  them  cooked  cornmeal,  bran, 
oatmeal,  eggs,  crackers,  etc.  Recently  I 
boiled  some  wheat  and  fed  them.  Three 
Black  Minorca  chicks,  six  weeks  old,  filled 
up  so  heartily  on  this  that  it  killed  them. 
Their  crops  stood  out  like  big  onions.  I 
gave  them  castor  oil,  and  tried  to  soften 
the  crops  by  pressing,  but  they  died  just 
the  same,  so  I  concluded  to  feed  no  more 
boiled  wheat,  but  feed  it  hac d.  One  young 
Indian  game  became  crop  bound  and  could 
not  walk.  I  gave  him  a  little  lard  oil,  and  he 
is  doing  well,  but  another  young  Minorca 
(four  weeks  old)  is  also  in  same  shape; 
though  he  was  around  last  night,  this 
morning  I  found  him  dead  in  the  coop.  My 
remedy  will  be  no  more  wheat,  but  they 
will  get  it  while  the  old  hens  are  feeding. 
So  I  hardly  know  just  what  is  best.  I 
wrote  Brother  Will,  of  Garden,  Mo.,  and 
he  claims  that  such  a  thing  could  not  hap- 
pen, and  believes  that  the  big  lice  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble;  but  I  do  not 
think  so,  for  I  have  not  found  one  on  the 
hens  or  chicks.  I  dusted  the  sitting  hens 
and  their  nests  with  sulphur  every  few  days, 
and  also  put  a  little  kerosene  in  the  nests, 
and  saturated  the  coops,  roosts,  and  every- 
thing with  oil  (kerosene).  I  have  also  put 
a  drop  or  two  of  lard  oil  on  the  heads  and 
vents  of  each  chick,  and  have  looked  care- 
fully, and  can  not  discover  any  lice  on  the 
hens  or  chicks,  either  large  or  small. 

[The  difficulty  is  probably  crop-bound, 
due  to  swallowing  some  substances  other 
than  the  wheat. — Ed]. 

LEGHORNS  THAT  SIT. 

r.  H.  TUCKER,  delair,  n.  J. 
Last  fall  I  started  in  the  chicken  business 
by  buying  a  dozen  hens  and  a  cockerel, 
of  the  simon  pure,  Knapp  strain.  They 
were  and  are  beauties,  and  a  sister  from 
same  brood  got  second  prize  at  the  Phila- 
delphia show  last   fall.    I   bousrht  these 


White  Leghorns  for  two  purposes,  laying 
eggs  and  for  their  reputation  of  being 
non-sitters.  Regarding  eggs  they  have 
done  well.  In  seven  months  I  have  had 
!,332  eggs,  at  store  price  valued  at  $31.04. 
Cost  of  feed  $10.32,  net  profit  on  eggs, 
$20.72.  Now,  regarding  their  not  sitting. 
Why,  since  early  spring,  and  to  date, 
every  one  of  them  have  been  most  per- 
sistent. I  have  raised  from  them  three 
broods  of  little  beauties.  Three  more  are 
on — one  on  turkey  eggs,  while  three  are  en- 
joying a  third  trip  to  a  close  coop.  In 
speaking  of  this  experience  to  the  party 
who  sold  them  to  me,  he  seems  to  be 
utterly  astonished,  as  in  ten  years  raising 
Leghorns  he  has  never  had  a  hatch  from  a 
Leghorn.  I  feed  twice  a  day,  wheat, 
bran,  oats,  and  scraps  from  the  table, 
meat,  cake,  bone  meal,  and  oyster  shells 
always  before  them.  House  is  eight  by 
fifteen,  built  weather  tight,  and  for  design 
and  utility  meets  with  general  praise.  Is 
it  the  feed  or  home  comt'ortsof  their  house 
that  conduces  to  their  breaking  the  record 
of  a  long  line  of  progenitors? 

[There  are  really  no  »0#-sitters.  Hens  of 
any  breed  will  sit  if  highly  fed.  Leghcrns 
being  active,  rarely  sit,  but  when  fat  they 
will  be  as  persistent  as  other  hens. — Ed.] 

A  YOUNG  POULTRYMAN'S  TRIALS. 

JOSEPH  F.  KIMLER,  WILLIAMSPORT,  MD. 

I  notice  you  wisely  open  your  columns 
to  the  poultry  public.  It  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, one  of  the  best  features  of  your 
journal.  Along  with  the  many  successes 
and  failures  I  notice,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who 
think  they  are  doomed  to  failure.  The 
best  way  I  know  of  doing  this  is  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  my  experience.  I  am, 
as  you  see,  from  the  enclosed  heading,  a 
school-master,  working  in  a  town  of  about 
1,400.  The  lot  to  the  property  in  which  I 
live  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  keep  old 
hens  and  young  chicks.  I  had  to  choose 
which  I  would  keep.  I  chose  the  chicks, 
and  bought  me  an  incubator.  Now,  I  was 
going  to  have  fried  chicken  in  a  hurry.  I 
set  108  eggs,  and  got  sixteen  chicks  ;  next 
216  eggs,  and  got  six  chicks.  You  see  I 
was  afraid  I'd  stock  the  market.  But  I 
kept  on  sitting  fewer  eggs,  and  getting 
from  one  to  ten  chicks  out  of  from  fifty 
to  100  eggs.  I  did  not  blame  the  machine 
(a  water  concern)  at  first.  But  after  re- 
peated trials,  and  losing  a  couple  of  weeks' 
sleep,  I  concluded  to  try  another  machine. 
I  accordingly  purchased  a  one-hundred 
egg,  hot  air  machine,  and  now  I  have  lots 
of  chicks.  The  diarrhoea  got  among  one 
flock,  but  a  change  of  diet,  and  less  heat  in 
the  brooder,  cured  the  most  of  them.  So, 
to  draw  my  conclusion,  it  is  no  use  to  be 
discouraged  by  repeated  failure.  Go  ahead 
as  long  as  you  can  set  one  egg,  and  buy 
coal  oil.  I  like  the  change  in  your  paper, 
it  shows  more  taste  than  the  old  one. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  FEATHER  PULLING. 

JOHN  P.  COLBY,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 

I  think  your  paper  has  got  more  in- 
formation in  it  than  any  other  paper  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  noticed  a  little  piece  in  re- 
gard to  feather  pulling,  and  I  will  say 
that  it  can  be  cured  by  anybody  in  three 
minutes.  Here  is  the  recipe.  If  you  will 
look  inside  of  a  hen's  mouth  you  will 
notice  the  sharp  edges  on  her  beak,  like 
teeth.  This'iswhat  she  holds  on  to  the 
the  feathers  with.  Take  a  red  hot  piece  of 
iron,  about  as  large  around  as  a  lead  pen- 
cil, and  burn  these  sharp  edges  all  off 
smooth,  so  that  when  she  picks  the  feath- 
ers they  will  slip  through  her  bill.  She 
won't  try  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
then  she  will  get  disgusted.  A  knife  can 
be  used  to  cut  them  off  with  instead  of  a 
piece  of  red  hot  iron,  but  the  iron  is  the 
best,  as  the  knife  is  liable  to  split  the  bill. 
This  is  a  sure  cure  for  feather  eating,  as 
nothing  else  will  stop  them.  I  will  give  a 
dollar  a  piece  for  all  the  feathers  they  will 
pull  out  after  this  has  been  properly  done. 

CAPONS  AND  BROILERS. 

DR.  O.  C.  MASTIN,  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 

From  what  I  have  already  read  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  judge  it  is  going  to  be 
of  great  value  to  me  as  I  am  just  starting 
into  the  poultry  business  on  a  small  scale. 
I  have  pure-bred  Langshans  chiefly,  with 
a  few  Brown  Leghorns  and  Partridge 
Cochins,  but  will  probably  dispose  of  the 
last  two.  I  found  just  what  I  wanted  to 
see  in  the  March  number — the  article  on 
Capons — and  in  other  numbers  a  number 
of  articles  on  "broilers."  Having  al- 
ways had  a  strong  desire  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business,  I  feel  very  much  inclined 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  medicine  to  en- 
gage in  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  take 
better  care  of  my  health, which  is  not  good. 
I  thought  of  giving  special  attention  to 
capons  and  broilers,  but  not  confining  my- 
self to  that  branch  of  the  business  exclu- 
sively 
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SUCCESS  WITH  HOMEOPATHIC  REME- 
DIES. 

MRS.   M.   L,  PASCHALL,  BENNINGS,  D.  C. 

I  have  kept  chickens,  off  and  on,  for  the 
last  siaty  years,  as  I  happened  to  live  in 
town  or  country,  but  last  summer  I  had 
quite  a  new  experience.  When  the  chick- 
ens were  let  out  in  the  morning,  I  saw  a 
hen  dragging  the  hind  part  of  her  body  on 
the  ground.  I  thought  her  back  must  be 
hurt,  so  I  took  her  up,  put  a  few  pellets  of 
rhus  tox  in  her  mouth,  put  her  in  a  coop, 
and  fed  her  there.  The  next  day,  I  put 
rhus  tox  in  her  drinking  water,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  let  her  out,  all  right.  At  even- 
ing her  back  drooped  slightly,  but  she 
went  to  her  roost,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
drooping  in  the  morning.  A  few  days 
after,  at  the  morning  feed,  another  hen 
was  crouched  close  to  the  ground,  took  no 
notice  of  the  feed,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
disposition  to  move.  Thinking  the  case 
was  the  same  as  the  former  one,  only 
worse,  she  was  given  rhus  tox  and  set 
down  on  the  kitchen  floor.  She  soon  began 
to  look  around,  and  shortly  stood  straight 
up,  showing  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  back.  When  she  began  to  walk 
she  went  in  circles,  for  which  she  was 
given  belladonna,  and  shortly  after,  she 
had  a  copious  discharge  of  green  water, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  two  more 
discharges  of  a  more  healthy  consistence. 
The  circle*  became  larger,  and  before  sun 
down  she  could  walk  straight  and  was  let 
out.  My  next  experience  was  with  a  duck, 
about  four  months  old.  The  White  Leg- 
horn rooster  had  an  antipathy  to  the  ducks, 
and  one  evening  at  feeding,  gave  the  duck 
a  pat  on  the  head,  I  thought,  and  over 
went  the  duck  on  her  back,  kicking  as 
if  in  the  last  agonies.  I  brought  her  into 
the  house,  gave  her  some  pellets  of  arnica, 
and  held  her  in  my  lap  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  which  she  made  several  at- 
tempts to  turn  on  to  her  back.  Finding 
that  her  feet,  and  her  bill  were  hotter  than 
•when  I  took  her  up,  aconite  was  given,  she 
was  fixed  as  comfortably  as  might  be,  and 
left  for  the  night.  On  coming  down  in  the 
morning  I  found  her  lying  on  her  right 
side,  apparently  not  much  better.  Those 
who  saw  her  said  her  back  was  broken, 
but  from  the  way  she  moved  her  head  and 
tail,  I  thought  that  could  not  be  the  case, 
but  as  she  could  not  stand  up,  I  adminis- 
tered rhus  tox.  She  would  raise  partially 
on  her  right  leg  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
at  length  stood  on  both,  but  when  she  at- 
tempted to  walk,  she  went  backwards  and 
fell  over.  Belladona  completed  the  cure, 
but  it  took  nearly  a  week.  I  would  not 
take  the  same  trouble  again  for  a  common 
duck,  but  as  I  had  begun,  for  the  honor  of 
•homeopathy  I  had  to  keep  on.  I  have  no 
book  for  poultry  ailments,  but  treat  the 
"fowls  as  I  do  human  beings,  and  I  always 
■use  high  potencies.  One  of  my  neighbors 
has  a  turkey  gobler  that  made  a  nest  and 
hatched  out  a  number  of  chickens,  but  flew 
.into  a  rage  and  killed  seventeen  little  White 
Leghorns,  when  he  found  they  did  not  talk 
turkey  talk,  I  suppose. 


SPONGIAWILL  NOT  CURE  ROUP  IN  KAN- 
SAS. 

S.  D.  GRATIGUY,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS. 

I  have  noticed  so  many  articles  in  the 
Poultry  keeper  concerning  spongia  as  a 
roup  cure,  which  are  liable  to  make  a  man 
inexperienced  with  roup,  think  the  disease 
is  not  much,  and  that  it  is  readily  cured 
by  using  spongia. 

The  atmosphere  in  eastern  Kansas  is 
rather  dry,  and  a  great  many  persons  who 
have  head,  throat  and  lung  trouble  are 
benefited,  and  some  cured  by  coming  here. 
I  have  known  of  persons  being  cured  of 
catarrh  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  which 
makes  me  think  this  climate  very  favora- 
able  for  curing  roup,  yet,  after  using  from 
six  to  eight  one  ounce  bottles  of  the  best 
mother  tincture  of  spongia  obtainable  in 
Kansas  City,  I  have  to  say  that  spongia 
will  not  cure  roup  in  chickens  or  fowls, 
neither  in  summer  nor  winter.  I  battled 
with  the  disease  three  years  before  I 
gave  it  up  as  incurable.  Had  I 
taken  the  advise  of  your  honorable 
editor,  which  he  gave  me  in  a  per- 
sonal letter,  about  four  years  ago,  I  would 
have  been  better  off  financially,  but  not  so 
well  off  in  experience  with  the  most 
dreaded  disease,  known  among  poultry 
breeders.  Mr.  Jacobs  mentioned  several 
treatments,  but  above  all  he  recommended 
the  use  of  the  axe,  and  that  is  my  only 
recommendation  to-day;  but,  however,  I 
can  say  more  for  spongia  than  for  any 
other  remedy  that  I  tried.  In  warm,  dry 
weather,  if  taken  in  time,  it  will  prevent 
chicks  from  dying,  and  get  hens  to  laying, 
and  apparently  cured  up,  but  the  chicks 
won't  grow  fast,  and  if  you  introduce  a 
new  chick  or  fowl  it  will  take  the  roup  as 
soon  as  it  gets  a  swallow  of  water  from  the 
vessels  where  the  others  drank,  that  were 
apparently  cured.    If  you  set  one  of  the 


hens  she  will  give  it  to  her  chicks  before 
they  are  a  week  old,  no  matter  if  the  hen 
has  been  drinking  spongia  water  daily  for 
the  past  year  and  the  chicks  from  the  time 
they  were  hatched.  The  remedy  to  try  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  entire  flock,  disinfect  well, 
do  not  allow  any  poultry  on  the  premises 
for  months,  and  begin  slow  then,  if  one 
shows  signs  of  roup  get  rid  of  the  entire 
flock.    If  one  has  it  they  will  all  have  it. 


CANNIBAL  CHICKS. 

H.  A.   THOMPSON,    RADNOR,  OHIO, 

I  have  eighty-seven  Brown  Leghorn 
chicks,  three  weeks  old  to-day,  and  they 
have  been  doing  nicely  until  yesterday  and 
to-day.  I  find  they  are  picking  each  other 
until  large  raw  places  are  made  on  their 
backs,  breasts,  and  about  the  body,  a»d  it 
is  something  I  have  never  seen  mentioned 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  unless  it  is  the 
same  as  "  feather  pulling  "  in  older  chick- 
ens, and  I  have  been  a  close  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  about  five  years.  I 
have  fed  them  all  they  would  eat  of  onion 
tops,  lettuce,  clover,  corn  meal,  cracked 
corn,  wheat,  oat  meal,  and  some  bread 
soaked  in  sour  milk,  and  cooked  meat  or 
liver,  twice  each  week.  They  have  sand 
and  road  dust,  with  good  small  grit  in  it 
and  oyster  shells.  They  have,  however, 
been  I  fear  too  closely  confined,  being  kept 
in  a  pen  thirteen  feet  by  five  or  six  feet,  in 
one  corner  of  the  barn,  with  no  ventilation 
except  through  cracks  in  the  barn,  the 
cracks  in  the  corner  where  they  are  kept 
being  buttoned  on  the  inside  with  plaster- 
ing lath.  The  floor  is  double,  with  tarred 
paper  between .  They  have  never  been  al- 
lowed to  run  out.  Yesterday  my  wife  gave 
them  some  sour  milk,  in  which  bread  was 
soaked,  and  they  slopped  the  floor  and 
themselves  considerably  with  it.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  been  kept  very  nicely,  dry 
arid  cleanly.  Could  they  have  gotten 
started  by  picking  at  this  paste  on  each 
other?  I  however  noticed  day  before  yes- 
terday,that  two  had  their  combs  and  wattles 
picked  until  they  bled,  and  removed  them. 
Am  now  removing  chicks  that  I  notice  are 
picked  until  raw,  and  tomorrow  will  give 
them  about  three  or  four  times  as  much 
space  to  run  in,  and  more  air,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  dry  enough  I  will  turn 
them  out. 

[When  chicks  are  very  closely  confined 
they  will,  like  adults,  beget  vices.  The 
difficulty  mentioned  above  is  not  unusual, 
and  the  writer  resorted  to  the  best  remedy. 
—Ed.]  _ 

FROM  BLIZZARD  LAND. 

P.  G.  ESTEE,  AMIRET,  MINN. 

As  a  good  many  amateurs  in  the  poultry 
business  are  giving  an  account  of  their  ex- 
perienc.s,  Iwill  give  mine.  When  Istarted, 
my  hens  were  mostly  mongrels,  but  I  used 
good  mr.les,  and  now,  by  good  care,  got 
nearly  as  many  eggs  from  my  hens  as 
from  the  pure  breeds  which  I  got  later. 
But  give  me  the  pure-bred  fowl  every 
time.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  various 
poultry  journals  about  the  excellence  of 
certain  soft  feeds,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  that  would  beat  corn  and  oats,  ground 
coarsely  together,  say  two-thirds  oats  to 
one-third  corn.  This  I  have  tried  at  all 
seasons  and  I  find  it  not  only  a  good  feed 
for  winter,  wh;n  cooked  by  pouring  hot 
water  over  it,  but  a  good  food  for  laying 
hens  when  fed  dry  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  winters  here  are  severely  cold,  and 
we  have  to  feed  a  good  deal  of  grain.  In 
winter  I  feed,  in  the  morning  two-thirds 
corn  and  one-third  oats.  At  noon  I  give 
my  soft  feed.  At  night  I  feed  corn  en- 
tirely, giving  it  just  before  they  go  to 
roost.  The  farmers  are  complaining  a 
good  deal  about  poor  hatches.  What  they 
need  is  to  get  some  good  males  instead 
of  using  scrubs  from  stock  that  has  not 
been  changed  for  ten  years. 

IS  COLOR  AN  INDEX  OF  HARDINESS? 

There  is  an  evidential  cause  certainly 
for  the  opinion  that  white  poultry  are  in- 
ferior to  others  in  vigor.  A  white  fowl 
shows  dirt  readily,  and  dirty  animals  al- 
ways appear  sickly  and  uncomfortable. 
The  analogy  by  which  farmers  reason  is, 
we  think,  drawn  from  their  experience 
with  horses  A  white  horse  does  not  show 
heat  as  readily  as  a  black  one,  and  the 
lather,  when  he  sweats,  does  not  contrast 
with  his  coat.  When  he  is  driven  into  the 
barn  all  reeking,  he  does  not  show  his  con- 
dition very  noticeably,  and  is  frequently 
put  in  the  stall  unblanketed,  where  he 
catches  cold  and  is  sick  in  consequence. 
Were  he  the  possessor  of  a  dark  coat  his 
condition  would  insure  him  a  rubbing 
down  and  a  careful  blanketing.  Hence 
comes  the  impression  that  a  white  horse  is 
more  delicate  than  a  black  one. 

The  culture  of  poultry  is  a  subject  on 
which  few  farmers  have  expended  much 
careful  thought,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 


they  should  apply  it  to  the  impression 
gained  in  their  handling  of  other  live  stock. 
That  the  premises  of  their  argument  are 
fallacious  we  have  shown  ;  the  deduction 
must  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light. 

The  fact  that  gray-haired  people  are 
generally  old  or  middle  aged  and  therefore 
haveusnally  begun  to  travel  the  down  hill 
side  of  life,  may  have,  perchance,  uncon- 
sciously assisted  the  formation  of  the  opin- 
ion that  color  is  an  index  of  hardiness  ; 
but  who  considers  a  young  person  who 
has  by  some  chance  become  "gray  as  a 
badger "  less  vigorous  than  his  black 
haired  acquaintance? 

It  seems  to  our  mind,  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  reasonable  to  think  a  man  who 
habitually  wears  light  clothes  more  liable 
to  disease  than  if  he  wore  black,  as  to  say 
that  a  light  colored  fowl  is  less  hardy  than 
its  black  congener.  The  feathers  are  but 
the  dress,  the  natural  one  it  is  true,  but 
not  varying  in  birds  of  the  same  species  in 
any  considerable  degree,  and  it  is  surely 
wrong  to  consider  them  as  positive  expo- 
nents of  the  vigor  and  qualities  of  the 
wearer. — Poultry  World. 


A  THEORY  NOT  SUPPORTED. 

Some  wise  man,  who  probably  never  saw 
an  incubator,  and  who  was  not  aware 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  brooder,  very  inno- 
cently sat  down  to  write  "  in  his  mind," 
for  the  Home  and  Farm,  thus  : 

"  In  the  matter  of  incubators,  the  best  were 
found  only  equal  to  the  task  of  successfully 
hatching  the  chickens — they  failed  in  rais- 
ing them.  So  the  work  was  divided,  the 
incubators  doing  the  hatching  and  broody 
hens,  ready  for  the  emergency  of  mother- 
hood, readily  adopting  and  assiduously 
caring  for  the  chickens,  and  as  successfully, 
as  if  they  had  hatched  them." 

If  the  best  were  only  equal  to  the  task  of 
successfully  hatching  them  what  more  can 
be  asked  ?  Nobody  ever  before  heard  of  an 
attempt  to  raise  chickens  in  an  incubator. 
They  are  hatched  in  an  incubator  and 
raised  in  a  brooder,  and  the  work  is  being 
done  all  over  the  country  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, in  brooders  than  with  hens.  It  is  to  be 
feared  the  correspondent  has  mixed  matters 
somewhat  and  done  injustice  to  the  "  pro- 
fessors." We  know  of  farms  devoted  to 
broiler  raising  upon  which  thousands  of 
chicks  are  hatched  in  incubators  and  raised 
in  brooders,  and  not  a  hen  ever  sees  one  of 
the  chicks. 

 »  

IT  WILL  NOT  PASS. 

What  is  the  use  of  claiming  too  much,  or 
of  raising  the  expectations  of  those  who 
know  no  better  than  to  accept  as  truth  that 
which  has  been  the  result  of  supposition. 
The  following  has  been  extensively  circu- 
lated : 

"The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  an 
ordinary  flock  of  hens  is  eight  and  one-half 
dozen  to  a  fowl,  yet  instances  have  been  re- 
corded where  a  hen  has  laid  two  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs  in  one  year,  and  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen  dozen  is  considered  by  poultry 
men  a  remarkable  yield." 

The  "  eight  and  one-half  dozen  to  a 
fowl  "  may  be  accepted  as  about  what  to 
expect,  but  the  "  two  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  in  one  year  "  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  an  impossibility.  There  are  only 
365  days  in  a  year,  and  hens  usually  re- 
quire about  one  hundred  days  for  moulting, 
leaving  only  265  days  for  the  hen  to  lay  250 
eggs.  It  is  a  feat  not  to  be  expected.  A 
Maud  S.  may  trot  a  mile  close  to  two  min- 
utes but  there  are  a  million  horses  that 
"  cant  do  it."  Figures  do  not  make  eggs 
or  facts. 

PROFITS  OF  POULTRY  BREEDING. 

There  are  but  few  persons  who  under- 
stand the  profits  of  poultry  raising. 
There  is  probably  no  other  live  stock  that 
requires  as  little  attention  on  a  farm  as 
poultry.  'Tis  true  that  during  their  chick- 
enhoodthey  should  have  the  very  best  care 
and  attention,  but  no  more  probably  than 
other  stock,  and  from  the  time  they  are 
half  grown  to  full  development,  in  fact,  as 
long  as  they  live  they  are  profitable. 

There  is  no  other  live  animal  that  con- 
tributes to  the  bank  account  in  proportion 
to  cost  like  the  feathered  tribe.  The 
hog,  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  cow,  all 
add  to  their  own  value  by  actual  in- 
crease in  size  and  development,  and  by 
propagation  of  the  species,  increase  of  the 
kind.  The  fowl  does  all  this  and  in  ad- 
dition produces  a  large   number  of  eggs 


every  year  which  is  entirely  over  and  above 
that  of  any  other  animal  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer's  chickens  pay  him  a  much 
larger  profit  than  he  generally  supposes. 
His  wife  does  the  work  of  raising  the 
chickens  and  the  husband  scarcely  knows 
that  there  is  a  chicken  on  the  place  ex- 
cept that  the  fine,  delicious  eggs  that  he 
eats  remind  him  of  the  fact,  or  until  some 
fine  morning  his  wife  tells  him  that  she 
has  a  dozen  young  chickens  she  would  like 
him  to  take  to  town.  He  does  not  seem  at 
all  surprised,  for  he  thinks  it  is  the 
woman's  business  to  raise  the  chickens, 
and  goes  with  her  to  town,  more  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  her  than  anything  else, 
but  his  surprise  comes  when  the  grocer 
weighs  the  chickens  out  and  he  finds  that 
at  ten  cents  a  pound  they  amount  to  just 
four  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  or  an  aver- 
age of  forty  cents  apiece. — Cor.  in  Ind. 
Farmer. 


CARE  OF  GOSLINGS. 

After  the  first  few  days  regime  of  chop- 
ped eggs  and  nettles,  young  goslings  may 
be  given  a  mixture  of  potatoes,  meal,  and 
green  vegetables  cut  up  very  finely  ;  the 
nettle,  however,  suits  them  better  than  any 
other  green  food,  as  the  juice  of  that  plant 
seems  especially  favorable  to  their  diges- 
tion, which  is  so  rapid  that  young  geese 
must  be  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day.  With 
them,  as  with  all  other  young  animals,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  abundant  nourishment 
from  the  very  first.  Later  on  they  will 
eat  beet  root,  either  raw  or  cooked,  and 
most  green  vegetables,  as  well  as  any  sort 
of  grain,  and  are  especially  fond  of  fruit. 
The  Toulouse  goose  has  rather  an  incon- 
venient habit  of  seeking  her  own  proven- 
der, and  if  she  has  any  chance  of  doing 
so,  will  dig  up  and  consume  any  number 
of  crocuses  and  other  bulbs.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  be 
given  the  entre  of  our  gardens  ;  but  the 
present  writer,  having  once  suffered  severe- 
ly from  an  incursion  of  these  marauders, 
thinks  proper  to  warn  others  against  a  like 
misadventure. 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  suceess  with 
geese  must  be  careful  to  give  them  a  house 
which  is  large  and  airy  enough,  and  plenty 
of  clean  bedding.  The  abominable  prac- 
tice of  letting  ducks  and  geese  sleep  in  the 
hen-house  cannot  be  sufficiently  repre- 
hended. The  goose  in  particular  is  a  bird 
which  likes  cleanliness,  and  which  indeed 
can  never  thrive  properly  where  this  is 
wanting. 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

The  profit  of  a  poultry  yard  depends  to 
a  great  extent  as  to  how  it  is  managed. 
This  is  true  of  any  business.  The  idea 
should  be  to  make  every  fowl  pay  as  large 
a  profit  as  possible.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  markets,  and  one  should  be  gov- 
erned by  them;  for  instance,  in  one  mar- 
ket there  is  more  demand  for  eggs  than 
fowls.  Then  it  should  be  the  business 
of  the  breeder  to  cater  to  the  trade.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  there  is  more  profit  in  eggs 
than  fowls,  unless  they  are  early  spring 
broilers.  With  proper  care  and  feed,  one 
can  increase  the  number  of  eggs  to  a  great 
extent.  Hens  cannot  lay  or  produce  eggs 
unless  their  food  contains  the  elements 
of  which  the  egg  is  composed.  That  is  a 
large  share  of  albuminous  or  egg-produc- 
ing elements.  In  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  albumen  required  in  the  organism  of  the 
fowl,  the  laying  hen  requires  an  extra 
amount  of  ovarian  organization,  the  white 
of  a  hen's  egg  being  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  albumen,  and  this  must  be  furnished  in 
her  feed.  By  making  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  different  grains,  you  will  find  that 
wheat  contains  a  larger  amount  of  albumen 
than  any  other  grain.  Therefore  it  is  the 
grain  to  make  the  base  for  egg-producing 
food.  The  other  important  items  are  when 
the  fowls  do  not  have  a  large  field  to  range 
in,  to  give  them  once  a  day,  if  possible, 
a  feed  of  chopped  meat  and  more  or  less 
green  food.  Chickens  are  like  the  human 
family  in  one  respect — in  that  they  like 
a  change  of  food.  As  a  proof,  take  fowls 
that  have  been  fed  on  one  kind  of  grain  for 
some  time,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ap- 
petite that  you  would  seem  to  think  they 
should  have,  give  them  a  little  cooked  food, 
such  as  cake  made  from  coarse  corn  meal 
and  scraps  together,  or  some  other  grain 
than  that  you  have  been  feeding,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  will  jump  for  it  and  eat  it 
in  a  style  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
most  exacting.  While  wheat  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  for  producing  eggs,  it  is  one 
of  little  value  for  fattening  purposes,  com- 
pared with  corn,  as  corn  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fatty  or  oily  substance,  which  puts 
the  flesh  on  fowls  in  a  very  short  time. 
Pure  water  is  also  a  very  essential  item  to 
the  health  of  the  fowls:  or  if  you  have  milk 
to  spare,  that  is  better  still,  as  it  not  only 
moistens  the  food,  bu:  also  contributes  al- 
bumen, which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
egg. — American  Stockman. 
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— one  and  two  cents. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  the  back  years. 

Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry 
together,  only  seventy  cents. 

It  is  time  for  the  Langshams  to  "sport" 
again.    How  is  pink  for  a  color. 

Philadelphia  expects  to  be  in  the  field 
again  this  year,  and  to  surpass  herself. 

Look  out  for  pigeons.  Keep  them  out 
of  your  poultry  yard.  They  bring  disease 
and  lice. 

It  is  the  hen  that  works  and  scratches 
which  gives  the  eggs.  Never  get  laying 
hens  fat. 

We  hope  there  will  be  no  struggle  for 
the  A.  P.  A.  meeting.  It  can  be  held  at 
both  Worcester  and  Chicago. 

Railroad  fare  is  the  best  protector  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  as  the 
fares  shut  off  all  competition. 

If  you  suppose  your  hens  are  not  fat,  or 
are  afflicted  with  lice,  during  the  warm 
season,  make  another  examination. 

You  can  get  three  poultry  papers  for 
only  $i — Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Poultry 
and  Fancier's  Review,  and  the  offer  is  the 
best  out. 

When  your  hens  have  red  combs  and 
don't  lay,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
health,  shut  off  the  corn.  Corn  is  not  suit- 
able for  summer. 

Anyone  who  recommends  copperas  in  the 
drinking  water  of  poultry  should  put  in 
practice  what  he  preaches,  and  perhaps  he 
may  be  more  cautious. 

You  cannot  make  a  hen  sit,  but  the  in- 
cubator will  begin  at  anytime.  Get  your 
incubator  now,  so  as  to  practice  with  it 
before  the  hatching  season  begins. 

What  has  become  of  the  Judges'  Asso- 
ciation? What  about  "uniformity  in 
scoring?"  Where  is  the  uniformity? 
Why  does  not  the  Association  bugle  sound 
forth?   . 

Worcester  and  Chicago  are  not  rivals 
for  the  next  A.  P.  A.  meeting.  As  the 
Standard  is  to  be  revised  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  and  both  places  may  be 
chosen,  by  meeting  first  at  Worcester  and 
adjourning  to  Chicago. 

A  gill  of  linseed  meal,  mixed  with 
ground  grain,  given  to  six  hens,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  medicine  for  bowel  disease, 
provided  that  no  other  food  is  given  for 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  linseed  meal  is 
allowed. 


What  is  the  matter  with  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys,  that  they  do  not  "sport?" 
Perhaps  the  breeders  of  those  birds  prefer 
to  keep  kinds  that  do  not  "  sport,"  as  those 
who  buy  eggs  wish  to  buy  the  simon  pure 
article  only. 

We  have  returned  several  articles  on  ca- 
ponizingtothe  writer,  who  persists  in  send- 
ing them,  and  if  this  meets  his  eye  he  is 
informed  that  they  are  simply  intended  as 
advertisements,  containing  to  information 
of  value  to  any  one  but.  himself. 

If  any  sho.w  prefers  comparison  the 
result  will  be  of  advantage.  The  novice 
can  be  better  educated  by  comparing  the 
birds  than  by  score  cards  that  contain 
misleading  figures,  made  by  "oneamin 
ute"  judges. 

Some  men  of  super-human  strength  can, 
it  is  said,  lift  a  cannon,  or  sling  a  bull 
over  a  fence  by  the  tail,  but  they  would  be- 
come speechless  to  witness  the  scoring  cf 
400  birds  a  day  (nearly  one  a  minute  for 
eight  hours),  in  order  to  "educate  the 
novice." 

No  members  of  any  associat'on  will  ever 
become  interested  unless  they  can  attend 
the  meetings,  and  no  man  is  willing  to  be 
hidden  out  of  sight  simply  to  do  honor  to 
men  whose  qualifications  are  of  no  advant- 
age in  fostering  and  promoting  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Nobody  was  recommended  for  Superin- 
tendent of  the  World's  Fair  at  Los  Ange- 
les, although  Bridge  could  easily  have 
been  recommended  at  the  meeting  had  he 
"  pulled  the  wires."  But  Bridge  does  not 
use  the  A.  P.  A.  for  his  personal  advance- 
ment. 

There  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure a  poultry  plant  cheap,  near  Denver, 
Colorado,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  advertis- 
ing.columns.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  complete,  and  Den\er  is  a  good 
market.  Other  business  is  the  cause  of  the 
sa'e  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham, 
111,,  has  secured  from  Mr.  Oldfield  the 
prize  White  Leghorns,  which  won  at  Battle 
Creek,  Jackson  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  Mr.  Van  Doren  therefore  adds  White 
Leghorns  to  his  flocks  of  Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Bronze  turkeys. 

Uncle  Mike  is  very  much  worried  over 
the  ridicule  of  Hammonton  by  the  Poultry 
News .  He  says  that  Hammonton  doubled 
her  population  in  ten  years,  but  that  Ken- 
nett  Square  is  not  on  the  map.  In  the  mean- 
time Mike  raises  radishes  as  large  as  tur- 
nips, and  can  show  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Buffalo  Exposition  will  be  held 
August  17th  to  26th,  and  the  great  Inter- 
State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Elmira,  August 
29th  to  September  7th.  Mr.  A.  S.  Still- 
man,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. ,  is  Superinten- 
dent, and  as  he  has  held  the  position  be- 
fore it  is  alone  a  guarantee  of  good  man- 
agement. 

The  Wilmington,  Del.,  Fair  comes  off 
September  6th  to  9th.  Quite  a  number  of 
prizes  are  offered.  A  bull  gets  $20.  The 
best  pair  of  fowls  get  $2,  but  the  best  pair 
of  pigeons  secure  §10.  A  bushel  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  cr  turnips  gets  §2,  and  even  a 
bunch  of  celery  is  §2.  How  can  fair  man- 
agers expect  large  exhibits  of  poultry  when 
they  do  so  little  to  recognize  the  breeds. 

Most  of  the  clubs  seem  to  select  their  Pres- 
idents according  to  the  size  of  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  President,  but  just  how  it 
benefits  the  club  is  not  easy  of  explanation. 
It  is  the  judging  of  a  man  by  his  bank  ac- 
account  that  causes  so  many  failures.  We 
believe  in  men  of  brains  rather  than  cash. 
True,  brains  and  cash  may  be  posessed  by 
one  person,  but  it  beginsto  look  as  if  brains 
were  of  no  value  compared  to  cash.  Such 
a  foolish  sy.tem  might  as  well  cease  now 
as  to  result  in  ridicule  later  on. 


We  are  asked  if  we  are  opposed  to  the 
score  card.  We  are  not.  We  believe  cor- 
rect scoring  to  be  all  that  is  claimed. 
When  the  advocates  of  scoring  attempt  to 
claim  speed,  however,  the  judges  might  as 
well  fill  out  the  blanks  with  figures  without 
seeing  the  fowls  a  tall .  Good  scoring  means 
patient  and  careful  observation. 

Editor  Voigt.  of  the  Der  Gejluegel 
Zuechter,  whose  portrait  we  gave  last  month 
asks  us  to  correct  two  mistakes.  First, 
that  it  is  at  Hamburgh,  Wis.,  that  he  is 
postmaster,  instead  of  Warsau,  and  second 
that  he  has  been  town  clerk  of  Hamburgh 
for  seven  years,  instead  of  at  Marathon. 
The  mistakes  were  ours,  hence  the  correc- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Riches,  former  owner  of  the 
Poultry  Record,  once  published  at  St. 
Louis,  was  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
recently,  engaged  in  buying  several  thous- 
and hens  for  a  poultry  ranch  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  he  now  resides.  He  gives 
a  cheering  report  of  Mexico,  and  believes 
that  country  offers  a  wide  field  forenterpris- 
ing  poultry  men. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  not 
opposing  any  one  for  superintendent  of 
poultry  at  the  World's  Fair,  nor  do  we 
doubt  the  ability  of  any  of  the  candidates. 
We  object  to  using  the  A.  P.  A.  to  pull 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  any  special 
candidate,  and  poultry  journals  are  negli- 
gent in  overlooking  the  unfair  act,  though 
they  raise  lots  of  noise  over  smaller  mat- 
ters. 

We  have  been  questioned  in  regard  to 
Patagonians,  Sicilians,  Sherwoods  etc. 
We  will  state  that  we  are  unable  to  lose 
the  time  to  visit  only  a  yard  or  two  of  all 
'he  so-called  new  breeds  that  appear.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  breeds  named,  so  far 
as  merit  is  concerned,  and  suppose  that 
they  are  no  better  than  the  breeds  that  are 
well  known.  At  least  we  do  not  notice 
any  great  "  rush"  after  them. 

Summer  prices  are  better  than  may  be 
supposed,  In  Chicago,  in  July,  hens  sold 
at  twelve  cents  per  pound,  spring  chickens 
seventeen  cents  per  pound,  ducklings  at 
twelve  cents,  and  turkeys  at  ten  cen's.  In 
New  York,  on  the  same  date,  dressed  tur- 
keys brought  fourteen  cents  per  pound, 
broilers  twenty-three  cents,  spring  ducks 
twenty-one  cents,  and  hens  twelve  and  a 
half  cents.  Live  spring  chickens  brought 
twenty-one  ccn  s,  and  live  hens  fourteen 
cents. 

Uncle  Isaac  once  more  used  the  "ped- 
igree racket"  by  giving  himself  a  big  "ad" 
in  the  Poultry  World.  The  old,  old  story 
of  pedigree  has  been  told  over  often.  The 
even  numbers  of  "  4 — 11 — 44,"  on  the 
lottery  ticket  are  about  on  a  par  with  the 
numbers  of  the  pedigree.  Hens  lay  too 
many  eggs  to  attempt  to  pedigree  fowls. 
No  one  mates  a  pair  only,  and  to  fall  back 
on  the  pen  of  sisters  will  not  do,  as  but  a 
single  choice  bird  is  all  that  is  sometimes 
secured  even  from  a  mated  pair. 

Any  reader  who  desires  the  illustrated 
plans  of  an  incubator,  holding  over  300 
eggs,  which  can  be  made  at  home,  for 
about  ten  dollars  for  material,  can  get  the 
plans  by  writing  to  out  editor,  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  enclosing 
two  stamps  for  postage  and  printing.  No 
charge  for  the  plans,  other  than  to  request 
each  writer  to  send  the  names  of  any  per- 
sons known  to  be  interested  in  poultry,  as 
we  wish  to  send  them  samples  of  our 
paper.   

Because  we  have  attempted  to  be  efu 
fanciers  by  inducing  them  to  adopt  the  title 
of  breeders,  and  because  we  have  truthfully 
proclaimed  that  the  fanciers  must  depend  on 
the  farmers  for  their  real  support,  we  have 
been  informed  that  this  is  not  a  "Fan- 
ciers' "  journal.  We  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  literature  a  fanciers  journal  may 
have,  as  they  all  seem  to  tread  the  same 
path.  The  Poultry  Keeper,  since  its 
found'  tion,  has  given  more  light  on  poul- 
try matters,  and  demolished  more  o  d 
theories,  than  all  other  journals  ever  pub- 
lished, and  the  fanciers  are  gainers  thereby 
as  well  as  others. 


OUR  ENLARGEMENT. 

Some  like  our  new  style  and  others  do- 
not.  Our  object  was  to  give  plainer  type 
without  infringing  on  the  amount  of  read- 
ing matter.  We  aim  to  give  you  plenty  of 
chicken  literature.  The  form  of  the  paper 
is  not  so  much  what  you  desire  as  the  con- 
tents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS. 

The  book  known  by  the  above  title  has- 
been  greatly  improved,  and  is  one  that 
contains  a  mine  of  information  in  a  con- 
densed and  convenient  form.  It  takes  up- 
diseases,  feeding,  incubation,  and  other 
subjects.  For  sale  by  us  for  only  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  well  worth  the  price. 

A  LITTLE  TOO  STEEP. 

The  Poultry  News  forgot  all  about  the 
Judges'  Association  and  the  clubs,  for  a. 
moment,  to  say  this  :  "A  chick  should, 
weigh  a  pound  when  five  weeks  old.  The 
average  is  a  pound  at  six  weeks  old.  It. 
should  be  ready  for  market  when  eight 
weeks  old.  To  fatten  for  market  give 
plenty  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  News  editor  should 
be  mixing  up  chicks  and  Chester  white 
pigs.  He  says  that  a  chick  should  weigh 
a  pound  at  five  weeks  old.  Yes,  we  would 
like  to  see  one  weigh  ten  pounds.  The 
fact  is  that  weights  on  paper  and  weights; 
on  the  scales  do  not  always  tally. 

REVISION  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  the  standard  will  be 
revised.  The  various  committees  should 
report  as  to  the  advisability  of  admitting 
all  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  new  breeds 
that  may  "sport"  from  every  old  nonde- 
script that  is  picked  up.  There  are  too 
many  breeds  in  the  standard  now.  Some 
of  them  do  not  even  exist  at  all,  such  as 
White  Javas,  Egyptian  Geese,  White  Ham- 
burgs,  Dominique  Leghorns.  If  they  do 
exist,  they  are  very  rare.  Perhaps  only 
two  parties  own  Jersey  Blues,  and  but  few 
breeders  can  be  found  of  s:me  other  breeds.. 


HUGE  POULTRY  FARMS. 

It  is  difficu't  to  locate  great  poultry 
farms.  They  blaze  out  on  paper  but  do  not 
always  materalize :  Miss  C.  M.  Taylor, 
Sandwich,  N.  H.,  calls  our  attention  to  a 
farm  on  an  island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee,. 
near  Sandwich,  owned  by  a  Dr.  Green, 
called  the  "  Roxmont  Poultry  Farm,"  the 
advertisement  reading  thus  : 

"  One  of  the  largest  in    America — 1,500- 
acres.    Five  miles  of  water  front.  Thirty 
incubators   in    constant   use.  and  35,400 
square  feet  of  brooder  room." 

We  will  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  will  inform  us  in  regard  to  any 
large  poultry  farms.  One  containing 
over  500  hens  or  more  is  quite  a  place. 
They  are  scarce,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 

FOOD  FOR  DUCKS. 

So  many  ask  us  how  to  feed  ducks.  The 
best  answer  is  to  give  the  method  of  one 
who  raises  thousands,  hence  we  present 
the  words  of  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  in  Farm  and  Home.  He 
says: 

"  The  natural  food  of  the  duck  is  found 
in  the  bottom  of  pools,  creeks  and 
marshes,  and  includes  grass,  roots,  water, 
plants,  small  fish,  etc.  When  you  confine 
them  and  feed  largely  on  hard  grain,  it  is 
sure  to  take  them  off  their  feet  sooner  or 
later.  When  in  confinement  I  feed  my  lay- 
ing ducks  on  so't  feed  exclusively — equal 
parts  of  wheat  bran,  corn,  meal  and  boiled 
turnips  or  potatoes,  with  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  per  cent  of  ground  beef  scraps 
mixed  in.  I  started  in  last  year  with  a 
brood  of  700  breeding  ducks,  and  up  to 
this  date  have  lost  but  two  birds  and  one 
of  these  was  killed  by  accident.  Thejr 
commenced  laying  in  December,  and  have 
kept  it  up  ever  since.  Had  I  fed  hard 
grain,  the  mortality  would  have  numbered 
into  the  hundreds,  and  I  should  have  got 
comparalively  few  eggs." 

The  natural  food  is  given  and  the  "arti- 
ficial" mode,  if  we  may  so  term  it.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  boiled  potatoes  or 
turnips  are  given  principally,  and  the 
feeding  of  hard  grain  is  condemned.  Mr. 
Rankin  knows  what  h;  is  saying,  he  being 
one  of  the  be:-:  authorities  on  ducks 
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THE  BROWN  LEGHORN  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  League  of  America 
meets  at  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair. 
A  long  list  of  members  will  be  presented, 
which  already  outnumbers,  it  is  claimed, 
that  of  any  other  club,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  largest,  and  strongest  specialty 
clubs  in  existence.  Some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  fraternity  are  in  it,  and  all  lovers  of 
the  Rose  and  Single-eomb  Brown  Leghorns 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  at 
once.  The  initiation  and  yearly  fees  will 
be  small,  and  the  objects  of  the  League, 
as  set  forth  in  its  constitution„will  proba- 
bly prove  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
breed,  but  to  the  breeders  themselves.  For 
further  information  address  the  temporary 
secretary,  Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  Richmond,  Va. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  IN  CLUBS. 

Recently  a  certain  club,  whose  life  mem- 
bers had  fulfilled  all  that  was  required  of 
them,  passed  a  resolution  which  simply  de- 
clared that  life  members  were  not  life  mem- 
bers, and  they  were  taxed^dollar  a  year. 
As 7w  association  can  justly  pass  a  new 
law  depriving  its  members  of  rights  under 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  they  joined,  the 
effect  will  be  that  the  life  members  will  lose 
all  interest.  Had  the  club  treated  all  of 
its  members  alike,  and  not  permitted  its 
circular  to  be  used  for  base  and  selfish 
purposes,  the  club  would  now  be  prosper- 
ous, but  petty  jealousy,  and  a  desire  to 
"  grab  all,"  has  signed  the  death  warrant 
of  the  club  and  placed  the  breed  behind 
others.  The  attempt  to  assassinate  one 
member  resulted  in  the  principal  assassins 
getting  their  own  throats  cut. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  BREEDERS  OF  IN- 
DIAN GAMES. 

Mr.  W.D. Sandwich, of  Fort  Valley, Ga., 
who  is  interested  in  Indian  Games,  sent 
us  the  following  letter  in  regard  to  the 
color  of  the  birds.    He  says  : 

I  write  to  ask  you  to  urge  the  makers 
of  the  Indian  Game  Standard  to  require 
the  ground  color  of  hens  to  be  the  same 
shade  of  bay  as  that  of  wing  bay  of  cock. 
I  notice  that  some  one  has  suggested  that 
it  be  a  golden  bay.  Very  good, — if  you 
have  the_wing  bay  of  cock  to  match.  Do 
you  think  birds  would  match  in  show  pen 
otherwise  than  I  have  suggested  ? 

We  present  the  above  as  requested. 
There  are  always  some  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. But  very  few  males  and  females 
(except  of  the  breeds  of  solid  color)  that 
match  in  the  show  room,  and  the  same 
difficulty  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  Indian 
Games.  They  are  not  uniform  as  chicks, 
though  they  seem  to  come  up  to  require- 
ments as  they  mature. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  POULTRY- 
MEN. 

If  this  Association  is  to  succeed  the 
members  will  have  to  come  to  the  support 
of  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Rackham.  He  is 
making  an  effort  to  push  the  work,  but  he 
can  do  little  or  nothing  as  an  individual. 
Something  else  than  holding  meetings  and 
passing  resolutions  will  be  necessary.  It 
was  intended  to  have  Leagues  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  country,  but  the  Leagues 
that  were  to  be  organized  have  not  shown 
themselves  as  yet.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  with  associations  is  to  bring 
members  together.  That  difficulty  has 
killed  State  associations  and  clubs,  and 
but  for  the  American  Poultry  Association 
holding  its  meetings  at  different  points  it 
would  long  ago  have  gone  out  of  sight, 
and  even  now  its  attendance  would  be  but 
few,  if  the  new  members  gained  did  not 
help  to  swell  the  number.  If  the  League  is 
to  live,  work  must  be  done. 

THE  HAMMONTON  BROILER  FARMS. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested 
we  will  say  that  they  are  now  closed,  and 
no  hatching  will  be  done  until  the  winter. 
Hammonion  is  a  fruit  centre,  chickens  be- 
ing hatched  in  winter,  as  no  other  work 
can  then  be  done,  no  cattle  being  kept,  as 
land  is  to  valuable  for  pasturage.    It  had 


1,700  population  in  1880  and  has  4,000 
now.  Visitors  will  see  nothing,  as  it  is 
not  a  place  for  poultry  particularly,  but 
there  are  thirty  br,oilcr  farms  in  the  p'ace, 
and  the  operators  cannot  give  their  time 
to  entertaining  visitors,  for  it  happens  at 
periods  that  twenty  visitors  will  come  on 
one  train.  It  is  either  to  shut  out  visitors 
or  stop  work,  and  they  pefer  to  do  their 
work.  No  help  is  wanted,  and  no  appren- 
tices. This  we  state  in  reply  to  letters  re- 
questing places  for  work.  Don't  spend 
car  fare  simply  to  be  disappointed,  as  visi- 
tors will  not  be  admitted  to  the  brooder 
houses. 

STUPIDITY  OF  FAIR  MANAGERS. 

To  offer  two  dollars  as  a  prize  for  a  head 
of  cabbage,  and  only  two  dollars  for  a  pair 
of  pure  bred  fowls,  for  exhibition  at  State 
and  county  fairs,  is  a  mistake  often  made, 
and  from  ignorance  of  the  circumstances. 

A  head  of  cabbage  may  be  boxed  and 
sent  to  a  fair,  by  "express,  at  a  nominal 
charge.  It  needs  no  feed  and  water,  and  is 
not  affected  by  the  weather,  so  far  as 
liability  to  disease  is  concerned,  and  it  does 
not  require  an  expensive  coop,  while  its 
weight  is  but  little. 

A  pair  of  fowls  most  be  put  in  a  coop  that 
is  light,  in  order  to  avoid  weight,  and  feed 
and  water  must  be  provided,  while  double 
express  rates  must  be  paid.  Exposure  on 
the  cars,  and  in  the  rickety  sheds  usually 
selected  for  "chickens,  "may  result  in 
roup.  At  the  fair  grounds  all  the  red  foxes, 
speckled  rabbits,  blear-eyed  opossums, 
broad-face  owls,  and  bushy-tail  squirrels, 
as  well  as  white  mice  and  other  " pets,"  are 
put  in  with  the  "  chickens,"  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  white  mice  and  ring-tail 
coons  will  receive  a  greater  prize  than  the 
birds. 

The  poultry  department  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  at  fairs  but  fair  managers 
do  not  seem  to  have  horse  sense  enough  to 
draw  the  line  between  poultry  and  torpid 
snakes,  but  jumble  all  togetker,  finding 
fault  with  expenses,  and  cutting  down  on 
poultry  prizes  as  the  first  economy. 

A  training  school  is  needed  for  educating 
fair  managers,  and  needed  badly. 

DID  FOX  WIN  AT  LOS  ANGELES? 

We  wish  to  say  here  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  controversies  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  engages.  He  does  not  consult 
us,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  any- 
thing he  does.  As  several  editors,  how- 
ever, have  allowed  their  personal  prejudices 
and  dislikes  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  the 
awards  on  Brown  Leghorns  at  Los  Angeles, 
we  give  the  wards  of  "  Trixie,"  in  the 
California  Cultivator,  who  comes  forward 
with  the  case  fairly  presented.     He  says  : 

I  see  there  has  arisen  some  little  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn exhibit  at  the  late  Los  Angeles  show, 
and  I'm  truly  sorry  that  friend  Harker  has 
seen  fit  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  one  of  our  well  known  Leghorn 
breeders. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  the  "  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
about  those  Brown  Leghorn  premiums  that 
Mr.  B.  A.  Fox  is  said  to  have  claimed  to 
have  won  at  the  A.  P.  A.  show.  He  made 
several — three  if  I  mistake  not — different 
shipments  of  Leghorns  to  California,  Mr. 
O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  Cal.,  being  the 
purchaser  of  all  of  them,  and  with  the  ex- 
press determination  of  exhibiting  them  at 
the  A.  P.  A.  show.  A  friend  wrote  Mr. 
Fox  that  Mr.  Albee  had  won  1st  and  3d  on 
pullet  and  tie  2d  on  cockerel.  While  in 
the  office  of  the  Southern  Planter,  Mr.  F. 
tells  Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson  the  news  he  had 
received  and  he  came  out  in  an  editorial 
stating  that  Mr.  Fox  had  won  such  and  so 
at  Los  Angeles  show.  As  soon  as  Mr.  F. 
saw  it  he  called  his  (Jackson's)  attention 
to  it,  and  in  the  April  issue  he  corrects 
himself,  for  he  alone  was  at  fault.    *  *  * 

Harker  admits  that  Mr.  Albee,  after  re- 
ceiving the  fowls  he  ordered  at  first,  sent 
another  order.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
convince  anyone  not  biased  that  in  the 
first  instance  Mr.  F.  must  have  sent  him 
(Albee)  good  birds,  or  why  did  he  order 
more  from  the  same  man,  and  expressly  to 
exhibit  at  Los  Angeles  ?  Don't  understand 
me  as  taking  up  any  man's  fight,  but 
"truth  i      ichty  and  will  prevail." 


That  it  was  birds  from  Fox  that  won  at 
Los  Angeles,  even  Albee,  the  exhibitor, 
does  not  deny,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  and, 
as  is  stated  in  the  above,  Albee  not  only 
received  one  lot,  but  after  receiving  them, 
he  then  ordered  anotlur  lot,  which  places 
Fox  in  a  fair  position.  If  Albee,  who 
bought  the  birds,  did  not  find  fault,  who 
should?  It  shows  that  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns of  B.  A.  Fox  won  not  only  at  the  A. 
P.  A.  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  but  he  won 
at  the  meeting  at  Charleston  last  year. 

As  stated,  we  do  not  champion  Mr.  Fox. 
He  now  conducts  a  large  farm  at  Island, 
Va. ,  with  an  office  and  bird  store  in  Rich- 
mond, but  he  is  entitled  to  fair  play,  es- 
pecially as  the  antagonistic  editors  ap- 
prove of  the  buying  of  birds  to  exhibit. 
Albee  bought  the  birds  but  Fox  raised 
them.  We  now  have  thirty-nine  chicks 
from  forty-five  eggs*  procured  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  they  are  beauties,  and  we  believe 
Albee  got  the  best  Brown  Leghorns  from 
him  that  were  at  Los  Angeles. 

THE  BONE  CUTTER  AND  CUT  BONE. 

The  bone  cutter  is  not  a  bone  mill.  We 
hope  re  aders  will  not  lose  sight  of  that 
fact.  A  bone  mill  is  valuable,,  because  it 
will  grind. hard,  dry  bones,  and  thus  render 
them  useful,  but  it  can  do  nothing  with  a 
fresh  green  bone  from  the  butcher. 

A  bone  cutter  will  save  its  cost  in  a  short 
time,  as  bones  can  be  bought  forless  than 
meat.  Bones  are  better  than  meat,  be- 
cause while  meat  contains  nitrogen  (flesh- 
forming  and  egg-forming),  green  bones 
contain  not  only  nitrogen  but  the  phos- 
phates. 

A  bone  is  largely  composed  of  lime  in  a 
soluble  form.  The  lime  in  oyster  shells  is 
insoluble,  and  is  not  utilized  by  fowls  if 
they  can  convert  soluble  lime  into  egg 
shells,  and  store  up  in  the  eggs  the  lime  for 
the  bones  of  the  chicks,  but  a  green  bone, 
rich  in  its  natural  juices,  is  not  only  diges- 
tible, but  nutritious. 

Hens  will  lay  more  eggs  in  a  year,  when 
fed  on  green  bone  than  on  any  other  food, 
and  young  chicks  grow  rapidly  on  it  be- 
cause it  provides  both  the  bone  elements 
and  the  flesh  formers. 

How  much  bone  to  feed,  may  be  asked. 
A  pound  of  bone  will  serve  for  twenty  hens, 
once  a  day.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  more  is 
given,  as  they  will  not  consume  more  than 
they  desire. 

If  it  is  not  given  once  a  day  give  it 
twice  a  week,  as  a  variety,  and  to  supply 
those  elements  that  may  be  lacking  in  other 
foods.  More  bone  and  less  grain  will  re- 
sult in  an  increased  production  of  eggs. 

If  you  have  a  flock  of  fifty  hens,  and  can 
increase  the  egg  product  twenty  eggs  per 
hen,  in  one  year,  it  will  pay  for  your  bone 
cutter. 

How  much  you  lose  by  not  feeding  bones 
you  do  not  know,  but  how  much  you  will 
gain  will  soon  be  apparent.  Hens  that  are 
too  fat  will  not  lay,  hence  grain  is  not  a 
proper  food  for  laying  hens  at  all  times, 
but  bone  may  be  fed  with  advantage  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

"TRIXIE"  AND  THE  A.  P.  A. 

The  sensible  writer,  "Trixie,"  who  calls 
things  by  their  right  names,  was  not  far 
wrong,  in  the  Fancier's  Journal,  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  friendship 
not  fitness  is  used  for  elevating  parties  to 
the  high  places  in  the  American  Poultry 
Association.    He  says  : 

"  When  it  comes  to  the  score  card  I  am 
loyal  to  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
but  in  allthings  else  I'm  independent.  I 
want  and  hope  to  see  an  official'  head  to 
the  fancy  poultry  business  that  has  vim 
and  energy.  The  ranks  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  are  largely  composed 
of  back  number  fanciers.  Those  who  were 
once  active  fanciers,  but  now  are  not  to  the 
marrow  born,  having  drifted  from  the 
active  field  of  poultry  culture.  My  hope 
rests  in  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  all 
the  specialty  clubs  and  show  associations 
will  combine  and  form  a  National  Poultry 
Association  that  will  strictly  prohibit  in- 
dividual membership.  In  other  words,  I 
want  to  see  an  association  of  delegates  be- 


come the  official  head.  The  delegates 
would  be  selected  by  their  associations  be- 
cause of  their  fitness  for  the  position,  and 
as  they,  the  delegates,  would  be  accounta- 
to  them,  they  would  make  it  a  point  to  re- 
turn with  '  clear  skirts.  '  " 

The  attempt  to  boom  a  Mr.  White  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  attempt  to  give  him  the 
office  at  Charleston  when  he  was  not  even 
present,  is  evidence  of  the  selection  in  ad- 
vance. The  man  is  actually  engaged  in 
some  other  pursuit,  and  those  who  seek  to 
give  him  the  office  are  doing  so  simply 
because  l/wy  (the  self-constituted  chiefs) 
promised  it  to  him.  Politics  and  fiicndship 
should  not  be  rewarded  in  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

STANDARD  WEIGHT  OF  BREEDS. 

The  American  Poultry  Association, 
which  is  composed  of  breeders  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  which,  in  its 
annual  conventions,  legislates  for  the  in- 
terests of  its  members,  has  not  only  fixed  a 
scale  of  points  which  describes  all  the 
breeds,  but  also  attaches  to  each  breed 
a  certain  minimum  weight.  This  weight 
may  be  exceeded,  but  any  bird  nat  reaching 
the  weight  fixed  for  the  breed  is  severely  cut 
for  the  defect.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers  to  know  how  much 
each  cock,  hen,  cockerel  and  pullet  should 
weigh.  A  cock  and  hen  are  birds  over  one 
year  old.  A  cockerel  and  pullet  are  birds 
under  that  age. 

Bronze  and  Narragansett  turkeys  should 
weigh  as  follows:  Cock  thirty-two  pounds, 
hen  twenty-two  pounds,  cockerel  twenty- 
two  pounds,  pullet  fourteen  pounds.  Buff, 
slate  and  black  turkeys — cock  twenty-seven 
pounds,  cocikerel  eighteen,  hen  eighteen, 
pullet  twelve.  White  turkeys — cock  twen- 
ty-six pounds,  hen  sixteen,  cockerel  sixteen, 
pullet  ten. 

Of  geese  there  are  seven  varieties.  The 
Toulouse  and  Embdcn  weigh  as  follows  : 
Gander  twenty-five  pounds,  goose,  twenty- 
three,  young  gander,  twenty,  young  goose 
eighteen.  The  African  gander  weighs 
twenty  pounds,  the  goose  eighteen,  young 
gander  sixteen  and  young  goose  fourteen. 
The  Brown  and  White  China  and  the  Can- 
ada goose  are  about  four  pounds  less  than 
the  African,  and  the  Egyptian  about  a 
pound  less  than  the  Canada.  The  largest 
ducks  are  the  Colored  and  White  Muscovys. 
The  drake  weighs  ten  pounds,  the  duck 
eight,  young  drake  nine- and  young  duclt 
seven.  Next  come  the  Rouen  and  Ayles- 
bury ducks,  the  drake  weighing  nine 
pounds,  the  duck  eight,  the  young  drake 
eight,  and  young  duck  seven.  The  Pekin 
and  Cayuga  breeds  are  a  pound  less,  and 
the  White  Crested  ducks  are  a  pound  less 
than  the  Pekins. 

Among  chickens  the  Light  Brahma 
comes  first,  the  cock  weighing  twelve 
pounds,  hen  nine  and  one-half;  cockerel 
ten  and  pullet  eight.  All  the  Cochins  and 
the  Dark  Krahmas  weigh  alike,  the  cock 
being  eleven  pounds,  hen  eight  and  one- 
half,  cockerel  nine,  and  pullet  seven.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  cock  weighs  nine  and  one- 
half  pounds,  cockerel  eight,  hen  seven  and 
one-half  and  pullet  six  and  one-half. 
Wvandotte  cocks  weigh  eight  and  one-half 
pounds,  cockerels  seven  and  one-half,  hens 
six  and  one-half  and  pullets'  five  and  one- 
half.  Minorca  cocks  weigh  eight  pounds, 
cockerels  six  and  one-half,  hens  six  and 
one-half  and  pullets  five  and  one-half. 
Java  cocks  weigh  ten  pounds,  cockerels 
eight  and  one-half,  hens  eight  and  pullets 
six  and  one-half.  Langshan  cocks  weigh 
nine  and  one-half  pounds,  cockerels  eight, 
hens  seven,  and  pullets  six.  A  colored 
Dorking  cock  weighs  nine  and  one-half 
pounds,  cockerel  eight,  hen  seven  and'one- 
half,  and  pullet  six.  The  Silver-Gray  Dork- 
ing is  about  a  pound  less,  and  the  White 
Dorking  about  half  a  pound  less  than  the 
Silver  Gray. 

Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Black  Spanish 
and  the  ornamental  breeds  have  no  weight 
fixed.  A  Red  Cap  cock^veighs  seven  and 
one-half  pounds  and-the  hen  a  pound  less. 
The  French  breeds  weigh  as  follows  :  La- 
Fleche  cock  eight  and  one-half  pounds, 
Crevecoeur  cock  eight  pounds,  Houdan 
cock  seven  pounds,  the  hens  weighing 
about  a  pound  less. 

Bantams  are  the  opposite  in  weights,  the 
smaller  the  bird  the  more  valuable.  There 
are  also  disqualifying  weights,  which  are 
much  lower  for  all  the  breeds,  and  which 
are  intended  to  prevent  very  small  speci- 
mens frcm  being  exhibited  at  the  shows  at 
any  time. 
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This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Rheumatism. — Please  state  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  White  Wyandotte  cock.  He 
is  so  lame  that  he  can  hardly  walk.  He 
first  began  to  limp  a  little,  and  then  his 
toes  would  turn  under.  He  has  no  sores  on 
the  feet,  and  I  can'  anything  the  mat- 
ter. I  had  a  hen  ...  same  way,  but  I 
killed  her.  The  cock  seems  well  every 
other  way. — C.  F.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  rheuma- 
tism, and  if  he  does  not  soon  improve  he 
should  be  destroyed.  The  cause  may  be 
due  to  dampness  and  damp  weather,  or  it 
may  even  be  inherited. 

Bowel  Disease  in  Chicks. — Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  cause  and  a  remedy  for 
diarhaea  in  chicks?  Mine  are  hatched  in 
an  incubator,  and  took  the  disease  when  a 
week  or  ten  days  old.  As  I  do  not  feed 
any  wet  feed  I  do  not  know  the  cause.  Also 
is  there  a  cure  for  gapes,  when  chicks 
have  it  ?  I  use  no  drugs  of  any  kind. — 
C.  T.  W.,  Rockfield,  Ind. 

The  cause  is  due  to  insufficient  warmth 
at  night,  and  not  to  the  food.  The  sup- 
posed gapes  is  probably  a  form  of  cold. 
Perhaps  you  have  ventilated  too  much. 
Little  chicks  are  easily  affected  by  lack  of 
warmth  when  they  are  ten  days  old,  as 
they  are  then  weakened  and  debilitated  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  feathers.  Feed  often, 
on  nourishing  food,  keep  them  dry  and 
warm,  and  add  ten  drops  tincture  nux 
vomica  to  each  quart  of  the  drinking 
water. 

Leghorn  and  Plymouth   Rock  Cross.— 

How  would  it  do  to  cross  a  Leghorn  and 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  which  is  the  best  way, 
the  use  of  a  Leghorn  male  and  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  or  a  Plymouth  Rock  male  and 
Leghorn  hens? — R.  E.  G.  H.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

It  is  customary  to  select  the  male  from 
the  smaller  breed,  hence  the  Leghorn 
male  should  be  preferred.  It  is  not  wrong 
however,  to  use  a  Plymouth  Rock  male 
with  Leghorn  hens. 

Distended  Crop. — Your  paper  is  worth 
dollars  to  me.  I  raise  seventy-five  chicks 
a  year  for  my  own  family  use,  and  have 
lost  two.  One  had  its  crop  distended,  full 
of  air,  a  froth  coming  out  at  its  mouth.  It 
would  not,  or  coukjnot,  eat.  I  have  been 
feeding  boiled  potatoes,  meal,  and  wheat 
screenings,  four  feedings  a  day. — E.  L.  K., 
East  Tamas,  Mick. 

As  only  the  one  is  affected  it  is  due  to 
some  cause  affecting  the  chick  individually 
and  from  the  symptoms  described  it  is 
probably  indigestion,  the  inflation  of  the 
crop  with  wind  pointing  to  that  cause. 


Several  Questions. — i.   A  neighbor  of 

mine  proposes  to  mate  only  one  male  with 
seventy-five  hens,  but  not  to  have  him  run 
with  them  continually.  2.  How  much 
floor  space  will  I  require  for  150  chicks, 
moving  them,  every  three  weeks,  to  a 
larger  house  as  they  .become  crowded  ?  3. — 
Give  size  of  three  rooms  large  enough  to 
hold  them  successively ,until  they  are  twelve 
weeks  old.  4.  How  large  should  a 
brooder  be  to  hold  them  until  they  are  three 
weeks  old? — C.  K.  N.,  Puree  City,  Mo. 

1.  We  have  known  one  male  only  to  be 
with  seventy-five  hens,  and  the  eggs  gave 
good  results  in  hatching.  He  was  with 
them  continually.  We  believe  it  advisable 
not  to  risk  more  than  twenty  hens  with 
one  male  as  a  limit.  2.  In  reply  to  the 
other  questions  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
brooder  one  yard  square,  in  a  brooder- 
house  5x10  feet,  will  accommodate  seven- 
ty-five chicks  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  until  twelve  weeks  old. 


A  Description  of  all  Breeds.— Is  there 
any  book  that  describes  all  the  breeds  in 
detail,  giving  color  of  each  part  of  the 
body,  kind  of  comb,  color  of  legs,  and  ex- 
plaining the  points  so  that  one  can  under- 
stand how  to  select  the  breeds?  If  so,  state 
price  and  where  it  can  be  procured. — G. 
A.  M.,  Macon,  Ga. 

The  Standard  of  Perfection,  sold  by  us 
at  one  dollar,  is  a  book  su«h  as  you  men- 
tion. Every  person  interested  in  poultry 
should  have  it. 


Ducks. — 1.  How  many  ducks  can  I 
keep  together,  as  breeders,  with  good  re- 
sults ?  2.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor 
ing  is  required  in  a  duck  coop,  in  winter, 
for  each  duck  ?  3.  Is  a  room  5x12  feet, 
with  a  yard  75x75  feet,  ample  for  a  male 
and  ten  hens,  Plymouth  Rocks  ? — U.  S.  G. 

C.  ,  East  Townsend,  Ohio. 

I.  Five  drakes  and  twenty  females  are 
a  sufficient  number  together  for  one  flock. 
2.  Allow  each  duck  five  square  feet  of 
room.  A  house  10x10  feet  should  accom- 
modate twenty  ducks,  or  even  twenty-five, 
if  kept  clean.  3.  The  house  is  ample,  as 
it  allows  nearly  ten  square  feet  to  each  hen 
and  the  yard  is  large  enough  to  be  divided 
into  two  yards. 

Overfeeding. — I  have  two  hens  that  are 
sick.  They  droop  around  and  will  not 
eat  but  drink  readily.  They  have  been 
sick  for  two  weeks,  the  droppings  being 
white  and  very  thin.  Please  state  what  to 
do  for  them. —  IP.  E.,  Monmouth,  111. 

The  difficulty  is  indigestion,  due  to  over- 
feeding. Give  a  mess  of  lean  meat  once  a 
day,  and  no  other  food  except  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  linseed  meal,  mixed  with  a  little 
bread,  also  once  a  day.  Add  ten  drops 
tincture  nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of  the 
drinking  water. 

Is  it  Cholera? — My  hens  have  been  sick 
for  three  weeks  with  cholera.  Please  give 
a  remedy. — B.  L.  E.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

It  is  not  cholera,  as  they  would  die  be- 
fore a  week.  You  gave  no  symptoms.  It 
is  probably  indigestion,  due  to  the  heavy 
feeding,  especially  in  summer.  Withhold 
all  food,  and  put  them  on  a  range. 

Black  Feathers  on  Brahma  Wings.— 

Please  state  if  Light  Brahmas  have  black 
on  their  wings. — J.  T.  K~.,  Palo  Alto, 
Miss. 

Yes  ;  the  standard  allows  considerable 
black  on  the  wings  of  Light  Brahmas. 

Sure  Shot  for  Lice. — Please  give  address 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated 
"sure  shot"  for  lice.  Your  readers  all 
speak  well  of  it. — S.  P.  R,,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Address  the  manufacturer,  F.  A.  Morti- 
mer, Pottsville,  Pa. 

Pigeons. — Where  can  I  get  books  on 
Pigeons,  and  also  the  different  varieties  of 
Pigeons  ? — L.  S.  G.,  Turner  Junction,  III. 

Address,  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  239  E. 
56th  street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Charges  for  Hatching. — I  have  an  incu- 
bator, made  from  your  plans,  and  I  hatch 
all  my  chickens  with  it.  I  have  a  friend 
who  has  fifteen  duck  eggs  which  he  wishes 
me  to  hatch  in  the  incubator  for  him. 
What  shall  I  charge  him  for  hatching? — A. 
P.  D.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  customary  price  is  five  cents  per 
chick  or  duckling,  which  must  be  removed 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  hatching 
is  over. 

We  Do  Not  Sell  Them.— Please  quote 
price  of  incubator,  delivered  on  the  cars. — 

D.  S.  R.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

We  do  not  sell  incubators,  nor  other  ap- 
pliances. 

Poultry  House. — What  size  house  should 
I  build  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  fowls? 
How  would  it  be  best  to  arrange  and 
build  it?  How  large  should  the  yard  be? 
Which  breeds  are  best  for  laying? — J.  E. 
AT.,  Pekin,  III. 

All'ow  ten  square  feet  for  each  hen. 
Thus  a  house  for  ten  hens  should  be  10 
xio  feet.  The  yards  should  be  ten  times 
as  large  as  the  house.  We  cannot  inform 
you  how  best  to  build,  as  that  is  a  matter 
of  preference.  Our  July  1891,  issue  has 
many  excellent  designs.  The  best  laying 
breed  has  not  been  discovered,  as  some 
consider  certain  breeds  the  best  while 
others  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Hackle  Feathers.— Please  inform  a 
novice  what  is  meant  by  the  hackle  feath- 
ers, when  describing    a  cock. — D.  K., 

Ophir,  Calf. 

The  hackle  is  composed  of  the  long, 
narrow  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  fowl. 

Yards  or  Colonies. — Would  it  not  be 
better  to  keep  hens  in  yards  of  one-fourjh 
of  an  acre,  than  to  colonize  them? — /.  L. 
G.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


It  depends  on  the  number  of  hens.  Col- 
onking  them  is  exceMent,  but  it  entails  too 
■nuch  labor.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has 
vet  adopted  the  colony  plan. 

Painting  an  Incubator. — Should  an  incu- 
bator be  painted  inside  of  the  egg  drawer? 
I  painted  mine,  and  the  next  batch  of  eggs 
were  all  rotten  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  — 
y,  S.,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

We  see  no  advantage  in  painting  the 
inside  of  an  incubator,  though  possibly  if 
tUe  paint  has  become  thoroughly  dry  no 
harm  may  result.  Much  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  paint,  and  the  amount 
of  turpentine  or  dryer  used. 

Ashes  or  Sawdust. — I  have  been  scatter- 
ing coal  ashes  on  the  floor  of  my  poultry 
house,  so  as  to  more  easily  clean  it  out 
and  keep  it  dry,  but  it  raises  such  an  awful 
dust,  and  the  inside  of  the  house  is  dis- 
agreeable. Can  sawdust  be  substituted 
for  the  ashes  ?— A.  McB.,  Northfield,  B. 
C,  Canada. 

Ashes  are  better  than  sawdust,  though 
the  latter  is  cleaner.  The  sawdust  may  be 
used,  but  the  hens  may  fill  their  crops 
with  it,  though  such  is  not  always  the  case. 
Ashes  should  be  kept  in  a  box,  at  all  events, 
to  afford  the  hens  a  dust  bath. 

Questions  About  the  Incubator. — 1.  Can 

the  drawer  be  closed  too  tightly  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator?  2.  Are 
two  one-inch  holes  sufficient  for  air  in  a 
100-egg  incubator?  3.  Why  do  ducks 
die  before  maturity  after  picking  through, 
when  the  temperature  has  not  been  less 
than  100  degrees,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  the  drawer  closed? — E.  S.  C,  Tliersea, 
N.  Y. 

1.  It  cannot  be  too  tight.  2.  The  two 
holes  are  sufficient.  3.  The  dying  ct 
chicks  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  such 
as  inherited  weakness,  too  much  moisture, 
opening  the  drawer  too  frequently,  and 
sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  chicks,  the  loss  of 
animal  heat  causing  a  lower  temperature. 

Where  the  Trouble  Is. — Please  tell  me 
where  the  trouble  is.  I  made  an  incubator 
to  hold  250  eggs,  which  is  heated  with  a 
lamp  from  the  bottom.  I  have  four  egg 
shelves,  two  on  each  side  of  the  lamp,  the 
space  between  the  shelves  being  about 
eight  inches,  and  also  the  same  space  from 
the  bottom  and  top.  I  keep  the  thermom- 
eter on  top  of  the  eggs,  on  the  lower  shelf. 
I  have  kept  the  heat  mostly  at  103  degrees. 
I  also  keep  sand  in  the  bottom,  and  wet 
it  every  day. — H.  G.  P.,  Hampton,  Nebr. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  wrong.  Bottom  heat  in  an  incu- 
bator will  not  answer,  and  double  tiers  of 
shelves  are  not  used  except  by  manufactur- 
ers who  have  equalized  the  heat.  The 
space  above  the  eggs,  and  between  the 
trays,  is  too  great.  We  doubt  if  you  will 
succeed. 

Plan  of  Brooders. — Have  you  any  plans 
of  brooders  ?  I  would  like  to  get  them. — 
y.  B.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  only  plans-  we  have  are  given  in  our 
August,  1 891,  issue,  and  it  is  quite  full  of 
them,  the  designs  being  from  different 
sources. 

Which  Breed. — I  live  in  a  cold  climate 
in  winter,  and  I  wish  to  use  two  breeds 
that  are  best  capable  of  enduring  confine- 
ment and  cold. — L.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Light  Brahmas  and  the  Cochins 
should  answer  your  purpose,  though  if 
your  quarters  are  warm  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  even  the  Leg- 
horns might  prove  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
the  cold  is  concerned,  but  for  confinement 
and  hardiness  use  the  first  two  mentioned 
breeds. 

APPALLING. 

Here  are  some  of  the  unseen  and  unantici- 
pated difficulties  to  be  met  with  by  those 
who  engage  in  the  poultry  business,  the 
item  being  taken  from  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Jorunal  : 

"  The  prevailing  diseases  and  ailments 
of  poultry  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads  :  Parasites,  lice  and  gapes; 
catarrhal  affections,  roup  in  all  its  various 
phases  ;  diphtherite,  a  disease  affecting  the 
mouth  and  throat,  giving  rise  to  an  exuda- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  septismia,  chicken  disease,  poultry 


cholera  ;  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  indigestion,  '  crop 
bound,'  canker,  etc.;  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  leg  weakness,  staggers, 
vertigo,  apoplexy,  etc. ;  exanthemate,  yaws, 
and  other  ailments  independent  of  roup, 
which  are  characterized  by  eruptions  on 
the  surface  of  the  head  and  its  appendages; 
traumatic  troubles,  wounds,  broken  bones, 
frost  bite,  etc. ;  vices,  feather  plucking  and 
eating,  egg  eating,  etc." 

When  we  are  asked  "  How  much  can 
I  make  on  a  thousand  hens  in  a  year  "  do 
not  forget  that  you  will  have  to  battle  with 
all  the  monsters  mentioned  above.  Some 
of  the  above  are  made  formidable  by  the 
hard  names,  but  hard  names  mean  ignor- 
ance of  the  disease  sometimes,  as  a  term 
used  will  cover  many  different  symptoms. 
Enough  is  given  to  show  that  too  much 
must  not  be  expected. 

But  do  not  forget  that  your  birds  may 
not  have  all  of  the  above  diseases  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  comforting. 


HOW  CHICKS  ARE  MURDERED. 

The  following  from  the  Ploughman,  is  a 
plain  fact  so  well  known  that  we  call  at- 
tention to  it,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  chick, 
being  reviewed,  as  each  reader  well 
knows  that  he  has  perhaps  done  the  same 
thing.  Here  is  the  method  of  murdering 
the  chicks: 

The  common  custom  is  to  keep  a  dish  of 
'indian  meal  dough '  mixed  up,  and  two 
or  three  times  a  day  a  lot  is  thrown  down 
to  the  chickens.  If  they  eat  it,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  and  the  chances  are  they  will 
not,  they  having  become  tired  of  one 
single  article  of  diet  set  before  them  day 
after  day  it  stands  and  sours.  If  a  quan- 
tity is  thus  found  uneaten,  the  next  feed  is 
likely  to  be  a  light  one,  and  the  chickens, 
driven  by  hunger,  finally  devour  the  sour 
stuff ;  the  result  is,  cholera  or  some  otheJ 
fatal  disease  sets  in  and  their  owner  won- 
ders ' '  Why  my  chickens  are  all  dying  off. " 
In  our  own  practice  we  find  that  small 
quanties  of  varied food,  if  given  to  the  chicken 
often,  produce  vastly  better  resuts  lthan 
any  other  method  of  feeding.  " 

Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  chicks  as  the 
decomposing  food  left  over  from  their 
meals.  In  summer,  an  hour  may  make  a 
change.  We  have  known  sour  milk  to  de- 
stroy whole  broods.  Lice,  filth,  and  un- 
wholesome food  are  costly.  The  reason 
some  suppose  that  late  chicks  do  not 
thrive  as  well  as  the  early  ones  is  because 
the  early  chicks  have  better  food.  The 
fact  is  that  better  chicks  can  be  raised  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  but  not  if  lice 
filth,  and  fermenting  food  abound. 


DOUBLE-YOLK  EGGS. 

Never  boast  over  double-yolk  eggs. 
Any  hen  will  lay  double-yolk  eggs,  or  eggs 
with  three  yolks,  sometimes,  if  she  is  too 
fat.  It  simply  shows  that  the  hen  is  out  of 
condition.  Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Spooner,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  gives  his  experience,  and 
says  : 

I  have  a  hen  I  can't  exactly  tell  you 
what  breed  but  I  think  she  is  a  cross 
between  a  Leghorn  and  Brahma.  I  got  her 
this  spring,  and  since  then  she  has  been 
laying  double-yolk  eggs  (double  the  size  of 
common  eggs)  and  last  Sunday  I  broke 
one,  and  there  were  three  yolks  in  it,  can 
you  tell  me  the  reason  of  it  ?  She  has 
never  yet  laid  a  single  yolk  egg,  I  have 
tried  several  times  to  hatch  them,  but  they 
seem  to  be  all  infertile.  1  have  one  in  the 
incubator  now,  and  it  seems  it  will  hatch, 
as  I  can  see  two  black  spots  the  same  as  in 
the  other  eggs.  The  last  hatch  I  got  of 
my  home-made  incubator  was,  out  of  138 
fertile  eggs,  130  healthy  chicks. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  hatch  such 
eggs.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  hatches 
from  them,  but  the  chicks  are  usually 
monstrosities.  It  does  not  pay  to  waste 
such  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  hatching. 

What  we  wish  to  notice  in  the  above, 
also,  is  that  Mr.  Spooner  got  one  hundred 
and  thirty  chicks  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  five  eggs,  in  his  incubator,  which  is 
equivalent  to  ten  hens  hatching  each  thir- 
teen chicks.  It  demonstrates  that  an  in- 
cubator will  do  the  work  of  a  whole  flock 
of  hens.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  with 
an  incubator,  as  one  should  trv  it  before 
beginning  for  the  seaso" 
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Brief  Homrks  from  Site 

lb  This  "Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


"  Busted  Up  "  by  Minks. — I  am  about 
"  busted  up  "  in  the  poultry  business. 
Minks  and  weasels  cleaned  me  out  last 
fall,  killing  150  grown  chickens  for  me,  so 
I  did  without  any  until  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, when  I  bought  hens  and  commenced 
over  again,  but  the  minks  have  begun 
again  also,  and  I  have  three  hens  left  now 
out  of  twenty-five  that  I  bought.  I  have 
about  seventy  young  chickens,  but  have  to 
keep  them  shut  up  in  a  tight  place  to  keep 
them  at  all.  Now,  would  you  quit  or  go 
ahead?  I  want  to  make  my  living  out  of 
poultry  and  small  fruit,  but  alas,  what  is 
on  the  olher  side.  I  would  like  you  to  pub- 
lish this  and  let  some  one  state  what  they 
do,  or  how  they  catch,  minks,  as  they  don't 
go  into  traps  much  for  me. — Ellen  Lewis, 
Georgetown,  III. 

Perhaps  Scrofula. — One  of  my  White 
Leghorn  pullets  moped  all  winter.  The 
feathers  on  her  hind  parts  were  soiled  all 
the  time,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  I  clipped 
them  all  off.  One  evening,  at  feed  time, 
she  refused  to  leave  her  perch,  which  is 
only  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  I  gently 
removed  her  to  the  yard.  A  few  minutes 
later  I  found  her  dead.  An  autopsy  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  her  intestines  were 
literally  covered  with  tumor-like  excresences 
about  the  size  of  peas,  large  and  small, 
containing  matter  of  a  milkish  coasistency, 
except  that  it  was  dryer  and  harder.  Her 
crop  contained  quite  a  quantity  of  food, 
showing  that  she  had  some  appetite.  She 
and  the  rest  had  been  fed  on  screenings, 
bran,  some  corn,  some  barley,  and  also 
some  potatoes.  Is  the  diagnosis  sufficient- 
ly full  for  you  to  name  the  disease  ?  If  so, 
will  you  please  enlighten  us  ?  There  are 
many  things  I  would  like  to  write  about, 
but  want  of  time  forbids. — E.  E,  Eales, 
Audubon,  Iowa.  [The  disease  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  scrofula,  which  is  very  common 
with  poultry,  and  is  hereditary  in  some 
families,  just  as  with  humans. — Ed.] 

A  Sure  Remedy  for  Lice. — I  am  taking 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  notice  that 
some  of  the  readers  complain  of  lice  and 
mites.  We  have  a  sure  remedy  for  the  for- 
mer in  Mortimer's  "Sure  Shot, "made  by  F. 
A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  for  the 
latter  we  take  common  salt,  make  a  brine 
of  it,  and  sprinkle  the  coops  thoroughly 
with  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  salt  and 
water.  I  will  get  rid  of  them  every  time. 
We  use  all  of  Mortimer's  preparations, 
and  consider  them  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  finest  men  to 
deal  with  we  have  ever  had  business  with, 
as  we  have  dealt  with  him  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  know  of  what  we  speak. — 
)Elijah  Arnold,  Aledo,  III. 

The  Boy's  View. — I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  much.  I  am  a  farmer's  boy, 
and  live  on  a  farm  of  220  acres,  eight 
miles  from  Rockford,  111.  We  have  110 
chickens,  and  I  attend  to  them  all.  They 
lay  well,  but  are  run  out  so  badly  that  the 
eggs  are  not  very  large,  and  I  am  trying 
to  improve  them  with  Brahma  blood.  I 
am  trying  to  get  my  father  to  build  me  a 
new  house  for  the  chickens. — Ely  Breck- 
inridge, Rockford,  III. 

Knows  Hew  to  Raise  Chicks.— The  May 

Poultry  Keeper  was  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription.  I  have  nearly  350  chickens, 
and  will,  I  expect,  have  over  400.  So  far 
I  have  only  lost  about  twenty  chickens 
after  I  took  them  from  the  nests.  I  made 
•  one  cake,  and  baked  it,  which  was  the  first 
■  and  last  one  I  ever  made.  Some  poultry 
raisers  may  like  them  but  I  have  a  way 
that  I  like  better.  I  have  not  lost  one  by 
hawks.  Seven  of  the  twenty  that  I  lost 
were  Brown  Leghorns.  I  had  one  brood 
■of  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  had  the 
gapes,  or,  rather,  what  I  thought  was  the 
gapes,  but  I  did  not  lose  one.  I  shall  have, 
before  long,  eight  coops,  each  10x12  feet, 
and  we  have  one  coop  now  10x40  feet,  one 
10x12,  one  10x10,  and  a  house  20x24  feet. 
In  the  latter  I  expect  to  put  a  broiler,  to 
steam  the  food  and  also  heat  a  brooder 
house  which  I  expect  to  build. — 0.  F. 
Fuller,  Blackstone,  Mass. 

Do  All  Hens  Lay  ?  —  I  noticed  in  a 
former  issue  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  had  a  couple  of  Brown 
Leghorn  hens  that  did  not  lay.  I  have  a 
pen  of  ten  hens  and  a  cock, Brown  Leghorn, 
and  I  get  my  eight  and  ten  eggs  every  day. 
I  should  like  to  ask, for  information, if  there 
are  not  some  hens  that  never  lay.  I  have 
never  kept  my  hens  separated  enough  to 
find  out  if  any  such  were  in  my  flock,  but  it 
seems  to  _i0  that  it  might  be  the  case  that 
a  hen   could  not   lay,    We  have  many 


mares  that  never  foal,  and  cows  that  never 
calve.  I  have  never  seen  an  article  in  any 
poultry  paper  on  the  subject,  and  I 
would  like  to  he»r  from  some  reader  that 
can  give  information  on  ts. — E.  M.  Par- 
ker, Dewell,  Iowa. 

Cemplimentary.  —  I  will  say  that  the 
Poultry  Keeper  meets  all  the  require- 
ments as  a  poultry  journal.  I  take  several, 
but  it  certainly  leads  them  all.  I  can,  and 
do,  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  parties 
who  desire  information  on  poultry  that 
will  be  prudent  and  profitable  to  follow. 
We  feel  assured  that  none, but  a  practibal 
and  thoroughly  experienced  man  can  get 
up  such  a  mine  of  information  as  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  contains  in  each  and  every 
issue.  Push  it  into  every  house,  as  it  will 
be  money  to  those  who  receive  it  and  fol- 
low the  advice  it  contains.  It  is  a  great 
big  something  for  almost  nothing. — J.  D. 
Hughes,  Calool,  Mo. 

A  NoveJty  in  Roosts.— I  have  the  legs  of 
my  roosts  of  iron,  and  set  them  in  cups  of 
kerosene,  to  prevent  lice  reaching  the  hens 
while  on  the  roost.  Holes  are  bored  in  the 
ends  of  the  legs,  and  bolts  driven  in.  They 
won't  absorb  oil,  like  wood.  —  W.  H.  Van 
Dor  en,  Buckingham,  III. 

Has  Six  Hundred  Hens.  —  I  send  you  a 
'photo  of  my  poultry  houses.  One  building 
is  30x110  feet  and  the  other  is  16x200  feet. 
I  have  at  present  six  hundred  laying  hens 
and  twelve  hundred  chicks,  with  two  more 
incubators  yet  to  hatch.  During  the  sea- 
son I  have  operated  four  incubators,  with 
fair  success.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
about  four  years.  —  C.  H.  Hawley,  Eagle 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

Value  of  Information.  —  The  Poultry 
Keeper  has  taught  me  how  to  raise  chick- 
ens. I  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  ones  now,  and  they  are  as  healthy  a 
lot  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  I  don!.t  lose 
any  now,  but  before  I  took  the  paper  I  lost 
quite  a  number.  I  can  now  raise  them  by 
hand. — Airs.  Helen  Powell,  Winlock,  Wash. 

How  to  Raise  the  Early  Chicks.— As  I 

have  had  some  experience  in  raising  chicks 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  my  way.  It  is 
the  early  chick  that  makes  the  fine  bird. 
I  always  set  the  first  hens  that  get  broody 
in  spring.  I  take  a  hea  and  place  her  and 
her  chicks  in  a  barrel,  first  placing  some 
hay  in  the  bottom,  as  I  think  hay  is  better 
than  straw.  Keep  the  hen  in  when  it  is 
cold,  though  the  chicks  should  be  out  on 
sunny  days.  Feed  them  on  bread  and  milk, 
and  scald  it  before  feeding.  After  they  are 
a  few  days  old  I  feed  them  on  parched  corn, 
but  first  crack  it  for  them .  I  prefer  scalded 
sweet  milk  to  water  for  them.  Never  use 
sour  milk. — Mrs,  T.  A.  Morrison,  Car- 
thage, Mo. 

Results  of  Too  Much  Feed.  —  I  have 
been  a  reader  for  quite  awhile.  I  had  fifty 
hens  last  winter,  Plymouth  Rock  crossed 
with  Leghorn.  As  we  were  all  sick  with 
the  grippe,  just  able  to  feed  them,  for  fear 
of  neglect  we  overfed  them,  and  conse- 
quently we  got  no  eggs  until  April.  In 
February  we  bought  a  pure  white  Plymouth 
Rock  roaster.  He  was  very  poor  but  soon 
improved.  In  May,  I  set  three  hens,  on 
fifteen  eggs  each.  Two  came  off  with  fif- 
teen chicks  each,  and  the  other  with  eleven. 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  fed  soft  food  in  the 
morning,  with  grain  sparingly,  but  having 
plenty  of  milk  I  discontinued  the  soft  food 
and  gave  sour  milk,  all  they  desired.  The 
male,  and  one  hen,  had  pale  combs,  with 
green  and  yellowish  droppings.  Three 
others  were  down,  but  combs  red,  and 
nothing  apparently  unusual  about  the  drop- 
pings. I  have  forty  little  chicks  to  raise, 
but  with  little  knowledge  of  how  to  do  so. 
Please  withhold  my  name. — "  Subscriber" 
Canfield,  Ohio.  [Fowls  are  fat,  due  to 
summer  season,  and  the  best  remedy  is  to 
withhold  all  food,  compelling  them  to  for- 
age.— Ed.] 

Colors  of  Geese. — I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  answer  to  Mrs.  A.  G .  Remak, 
in  a  previous  issue.  You  state  to  her  that 
her  goose  and  gander  are  not  of  the  same 
breed.  The  oldest  breed  of  geese  in  this 
section  is  the  "  Piebald."  Whether  such 
is  their  correct  name  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  have  been  known  by  that  name 
here  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  inhabitants 
can  remember,  anyhow  for  seventy-five 
years.  In  thi  s  breed  the  gander  is  invariably 
white,  but  the  geese  vary,  sometimes  gray 
all  over,  and  sometimes  gray  and  white, 
the  breast  and  under  parts  being  generally 
white,  and  sometimes  the  white  will  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  body,  but  they  are 
never  all  white.  They  pre  not  very  large, 
but  are  nice  and  plump  when  dressed.  I 
think  Mrs.  Remak's  geese  belong  to  this 
breed. —  W.  Fulmer,  Castle  Shannon,  Pa. — 
[It  is  true  that  the  common  geese  vary,  but 
in  all  pure  breeds  the  ga  nder  and  goose  are 
alike  in  color. — Ed.] 


Poultry  House  Floor.  —  I  notice  in  a 

recent  issue,  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Candee,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  asks  for  a  good  poultry 
house  floor.  Here  is  one  that  I  think  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Take  the  spalls 
from  any  stone  quarry,  or  gravel,  and  lay 
down  about  six  inches  of  it,  then  ram 
well.  Next,  take  potter's  clay,  wet  it  to  a 
dough-like  consistency,  spread  about  two 
inches  over  the  gravel,  and  ram,  keeping 
the  end  of  the  rammer  wet.  Then  give 
a  four  inch  coat  of  the  clay  and  ram  as  be- 
fore. This,  when  dry,  will  give  an  elastic 
floor,  which  can  be  swept,  and  also  easily 
disinfected,  as  the  pores  of  the  dry  clay 
will  readily  absorb  any  liquid.  It  is  well 
to  keep  sand  under  the  perches,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  of  the 
droppings,  but  it  is  not  essential. — J.  F. 
A'imler,  Williamsport,  Aid. 

A  Lice  Remedy. — I  will  say  to  the  sub- 
scriber from  Rolfe,  Ind.,  who  asks  for  a 
lice  exterminator,  that  I  keep  the  lice  off 
my  fowls  by  using  a  poultry  vermin  rem- 
edy, manufactured  here. — {Name  indis- 
tinct,) Centre  View,  AIo. 

The  Sore  Head. — I  have  often  noticed  in 
your  paper  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  the 
sore  head  (peculiar  to  the  south)  as  it  is 
called  here.  Dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  a 
bottle  of  water,  suttcient  to  turn  it  blue, 
and  apply  it  to  the  head  and  eyes  with  a 
mop  or  feather,  once  a  day,  and  in  about  a 
week  the  birds  will  be  well.  I  have  never 
known  this  to  fail. —  JV.  S.  Freeman,  West 
Point,  Ga. 

Hatched  Roosters.— I  got  a  late  start  last 
year  in  hatching,  but  was  very  well  pleased 
with  my  success  so  far  as  raising  the  chicks 
was  concerned,  but  four-fifths  were  roost- 
ers. This  year  I  separated  my  lot  into 
flocks  of  ten  each,  and  am  noticing  results, 
— 0,  M.  Keefer,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Losses  From  Common  Fowls. — I  had  a 

flock  of  common  fowls,  and  because  I  did 
not  procure  pure  breed  I  lost  money.  A 
flock  of  twenty  common  hens  layed  ninety 
eggs  each  in  one  year.  I  got  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn rooster,  and  I  kept  twenty  of  the  pul- 
lets, selling  off  all  the  others.  These  half- 
bred  Brown  Leghorn  pullets  layed  each  139 
eggs,  or  a  difference  of  980  eggs  in  one 
year,  in  favor  of  the  improved  stock.  I 
sold  the  eggs  at  eighteen  cents  a  dozen, 
getting  $14.70  for  the  extra  980  eggs.  As 
I  paid  three  dollars  for  the  Leghorn  rooster, 
I  made  $11.70  clear  by  his  use,  in  extra 
eggs  from  his  progeny.  Truly  a  pure  bred 
male  costs  nothing.  If  I  had  kept  twice 
as  many  of  the  pullets  the  gain  would  have 
been  more  than  doubled.  I  do  not  claim 
that  all  cross-bred  pullets  will  lay  139  eggs 
in  a  year.  I  take  some  credit  for  the  man- 
agement.—  Arthur  Aloore,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Tried  Crosses. — I  have  tried  quite  a  num- 
ber of  crosses,  and  I  find  that  while  they 
are  far  ahead  of  common  fowls,  yet  when 
the  pure  breeds  are  used  one  knows  what 
to  expect  in  advance.  The  different  pure 
breeds  have  their  special  merits.  Pure 
bred  stock  will  always  give  good  results. 
The  difficulty  is  that  too  many  pure  breeds 
are  pampered.  It  is  better  to  get  new 
blood  than  to  cross  with  some  other  breed. 
— E.  F,  Jones,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

The  White  Langshan. — I  bought  some 
White  Langshan  eggs  from  a  "  bang-up  " 
breeder,  and  of  all  the  miserable  mixtures  I 
ever  saw  they  took  the  prize.  If  the  Whites 
are  "  sports  "  from  the  Blacks,  then  they 
are  still  "  sporting,"  for  I  can  now  sup- 
ply mottled,  white,  blueish  white,  yellow 
legs,  dark  legs,  pale  legs,  or  any  kind  pre- 
f en ed,  and  they  all  "sported"  from  the 
same  lot  of  eggs.  They  will  go  into  the 
pot. — Elijah  Rowe,  Ulica,  N.  Y, 

Soapsuds  for  Droppings.— I  tried  the 
plan  of  keeping  the  droppings  moist  and 
damp  with  soapsuds,  but  not  wet,  instead 
of  keeping  them  dry,  and  I  find  it  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  dry  method,  as  they 
gave  better  results  to  crops  and  were  just 
as  easily  kept. — E.  Roberts,  Hagerstown, 
Aid.  _ 

LOSS  OF  DUCKLINGS. 

Ducklings  are  subject  to  but  few  draw- 
backs. They  grow  rapidly,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  can  be  raised  with  care.  A  mis- 
taken supposition  is  that  ducklings  can 
endure  dampness.  The  fact  is,  that  very 
cold  water,  if  drank  by  young  ducklings, 
will  cause  cramps.  This  may  be  known 
by  the  ducklings  dying  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  They  will  easily 
succumb  when  kept  on  a  damp  floor  at 
night,  which  causes  leg  weakness.  When 
water  is  given  them,  a  long  trough  may  be 
used,  the  top  of  which  should  be  covered 
with  strips  of  lath  placed  one  and  a  half 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  only  the  beak 
to  reach  the  water.  They  waste  more  than 
they  drink,  as  they  always  wash  their  bills 
'after  eating  a  mouthful  or  two  of  food. — 
New  Hampshire  Mirror. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  ROOSTER. 

There  is  something  to  be  known  in 
properly  selecting  a  rooster  for  the  flock. 
If  he  has  long  sickle  feathers  and  devel- 
oped early,  the  pullets  from  him  will  in  all 
probability  be  early  layers,  as  the  full 
trackle  and  long  sickles  denote  early  ma- 
turity. The  comb  is  an  indication  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  should  be  upright, 
and  in  color  a  bright  scarlet  red.  He 
should  have  strong,  clean  limbs,  with 
plenty  of  bone,  unless  of  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  which  are  feather-legged.  The 
whole  appearance  should  indicate  activity, 
while  he  should  also  pay  great  attention  to 
the  hens.  If  the  rooster  is  of  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  see  that  he  is ,close  and  compactly 
built  and  not  long-legged,  but  he  should 
not  be  too  close  to  the  ground  in  his  make 
up.  The  smaller  breeds,  however,  may 
be  somewhat  leggy,  provided  they  are  not 
too  much  so,  and  especially  if  for  crossing 
upon  large,  heavy  hens.  It  is  considered 
best  to  use  small  roosters  with  large  hens, 
and  if  the  rooster  is  an  Asiatic  or  Plymouth 
Rock,  he  will  give  greater  satisfaction  if 
of  medium  size  instead  of  being  extra 
heavy  in  weight.  Activity  in  the  rooster, 
combined  with  good  form  and  robust  con- 
stitution, is  very  important.  The  rooster 
is  really  the  value  of  one-half  the  flock,  as 
all  the  chicks  will  be  impressed  with  his 
characteristics. 


BREED  FOR  APPEARANCE. 

It  is  not  good  advice  to  our  readers  that 
they  discard  quality  and  breed  for  market 
appearance,  but  as  those  who  buy  pay 
more  attention  than  anything  else  we 
should  conform  our  method  to  just  what 
may  be  desired.  If  a  yellow  leg  is  wanted 
then  let  buyers  have  it.  If  they  prefer  a 
very  fat,  greasy  fowl,  that  is  unfit  to  eat, 
yet  round,  plump,  and  attractive,  let  them 
be  accommodated.  It  is  not  wrong,  nor 
is  anyone  injured.  There  is  a  certain  de- 
mand to  be  supplied,  whether  we  wish  to 
supply  it  or  not,  and  as  the  buyers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  their  choice  we  should  keep 
their  wishes  always  in  view.  Hence,  we 
say,  send  your  birds  to  market  in  the  best 
condition  possible,  in  clean  coops,  no 
crowding,  and  so  provided  with  food  and 
water  that  they  will  not  suffer,  and  above 
all,  have  them  as  fat  as  possible.  If  they 
are  dressed  they  should  be  dry  picked,  the 
pin  feathers  removed,  and  the  carcasses 
neatly  packed.  If  a  piece  of  clean,  white 
muslin,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  salycilic 
acid,  and  then  dried,  be  wrapped  around 
each  carcass,  it  will  greatly  assist  in  pre- 
serving.   Attractiveness  pays. 


POULTRY  FEEDING  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
old  country,  the  poultry  raisers  who  raise 
poultry  on  a  large  scale  have  a  feeding 
apartment  for  all  surplus  stock  that  is  in- 
tended for  the  market,  and  each  one  of  the 
fowls  is  put  in  a  little  coop  fixture  just 
large  enough  for  the  body,  with  the  head 
outside.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  re- 
volving fixture  in  large  numbers,  but  each 
one  in  a  separate  apartment  by  himself. 
There  are  rows  of  fowls  thus  fixed  one 
above  the  other,  and  the  man  with  the 
food  goes  up  on  an  elevator  feeding  one 
row  after  another  until  he  gets  to  the  top. 
He  has  an  instrument  with  a  tube  attached, 
the  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  fowl's 
mouth  and  by  one  turn  of  a  little  crank  on 
the  machine  the  fowl's  crop  is  filled. 

In  this  way  they  have  no  exercise  what- 
ever, and  will  fatten  very  rapidly,  and  the 
breeder  who  adopts  this  method  always 
gets  the  highest  market  price  paid  for  his 
fowls  when  ready  to  be  sold. — American 
Poultry  Journal. 


PRODUCTION  AND  BREED. 

The  cost  of  production  is  influenced  by 
the  breed.  The  cost  also  depends  on  the 
location  and  natural  advantages.  If  a 
large  range  is  convenient,  there  is  no  better 
breed  than  the  Leghorns,  as  the  range  is 
intended  for  a  foraging  ground,  and  the 
breed  to  occupy  it  should  be  good  for- 
agers. 

If  fowls  are  to  be  kept  in  yards,  the 
Leghorns  should  be  superseded  by  the 
Brahmas.  The  latter  will  endure  confine- 
ment well  and  the  former  will  not.  This 
fact  should  always  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, as  the  cost  is  affected  by  the  breed 
being  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 


HOW  TO  GET  GOOD  EGGS. 

If  you  are  using  an  incubator,  and  wish 
to  get  good  eggs  from  your  neighbors, 
hatch  out  a  lot  of  young  Plymouth  Rock 
roosters  and  make  a  trade  with  your  neigh- 
bors, giving  a  Plymouth  Rock  for  a  scrub, 
selling  the  scrub.  It  will  cost  you  some- 
thing, but  you  will  get  eggs  that  will  be 
worth  using  v  h;n  you  hnv  them  from  the 
neighbors. 
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CAPT.  PHILLIPS'  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

The  illustration  shows  a  barn  with  a 
very  convenient  mode  of  arranging  a 
poultry  house  so  as  to  provide  covered 
runs.  It  is  designed  by  Capt.  W.  A. 
Phillips  of  Chicago.  The  barn  is  twenty- 
two  by  thirty  feet,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
storage,  or  feed  house.  The  poultry  house 
is  ten  by  twenty-five  feet,  divided  into 
three  apartments,  each  eight  and  one-half 
by  ten  feet,  the  ground  under  the  floor  be- 
ing used  as  a  covered  run.  The  house  is 
seven  and  one-half  feet  at  the  rear  and  five 
feet  at  the  front.  The  floor  is  eighteen 
Inches  frosa  the  ground.    The  entrance  is 


the  same  number  of  Brown  Leghorns  were 
sheltered  together,  "fed  alike,  and  freely 
ranged  in  company.  Not  a  single  Brown 
Leghorn  had  the  roup,  while  every  White 
Plymouth  Rock  died.  It  proved  that  the 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  lacked  hardiness 
and  vigor,  yet  Brown  Leghorns,  as  a  breed 
are  not  exempt  from  disease. 

POINTS  THAT  WIN  PRIZES. 

Breeding  for  "points,"  instead  of  health 
and  vigor,  has  induced  disease.  The  main 
object  of  all  breeders  of  the  present  day  is 
to  win  prizes  at  the  shows.  Birds  that 
will  score  nearly  one  hundred  points  serve 


CAPT.  PHILLIPS   POULTRY  HOUSE. 


at  the  end,  a  small  door  being  provided, 
the  step  being  used  for  a  "dog  house," 
A,  but  there  is  also  an  entrance  from  the 
barn.  Of  course  the  house  can  be  made 
higher,  so  as  to  pemiit  of  larger  doors,  but 
our  object  here  is  to  simply  give  the  de- 
sign rather  than  dimensions,  as  each 
reader  can  alter  to  suit  his  convenience. 
The  yards  are  divided  at  B,  C  and  D  by  a 
fence  of  wire,  the  fence  being  five  feet 
high. 

Fig.  2  is  intended  to  show  the  interior 
arrangement.    The  roost  is  placed  over  a 


Fig.  2. — Interior  Arrangement. 
board  two  and  one-half  feet  wide,  to 
catch  the  droppings,  and  the  nests  are  un- 
der the  board.  The  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  nests  by  raising  a  hanging  board 
at  the  rear  of  the  house.  While  this 
arrangement  makes  the  matter  of  cleaning 
the  house  somewhat  inconvenient  yet  the 
saving  of  space,  by  having  the  warm  and 
snug  scratching  floor  on  the  ground,  and 
where  the  hens  are  protected  from  the 
weather,  is  an  improvement  that  may  not 
be  the  best  for  the  attendant  but  will 
wonderfully  aid  and  encourage  the  hens  to 
lay  regularly  during  the  cold  season  as 
well  as  find  a  shady  resort  in  the  summer. 


ROUP  A  FAMILY  DISEASE. 

Roup,*the  most  dreadful  of  all  poultry 
diseases,  was  almost  unknown  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  True,  the  hens  became  sick  and 
died,  and  losses  were  frequent,  but  both 
roup  and  cholera  have  since  appeared  as 
epidemics,  sweeping  away  whole  flocks. 
There  is  a  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  we  are  not  compelled  to  look  very 
closely  to  discover  it.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  fowls  exposed  to  the  cold  on  tree  tops, 
with  others  kept  in  dilapidated  sheds,  are 
exempt  from  roup,  while  birds  that  are 
given  warm  quarters  contract  it  despite 
all  the  care  that  may  be  given  them. 
family  fatality. 

There  has  always  been  a  mild  form  of 
roup,  commonly  called  "  pip;"  but  it  sel- 
dom resulted  seriously,  the  main  symptom 
being  a  sneeze,  now  and  then,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  unnoticed.  Roup  now  has 
many  forms,  such  as  catarrh,  diptheria, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  consump- 
tion, and  all  due  to  colds  and  exposure. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  disease 
attacks  certain  families  more  than  others, 
and  some  birds  are  exempt,  while  others 
are  easily  attacked.  This  fact  was  demon- 
strated by  an  experiment  last  year.  About 
one  hundred  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 


as  advertisements.  It  is  the  beautiful 
plumage,  free  from  defects,  the  perfect 
combs,  and  the  graceful  carriage,  that 
gives  the  birds  the  advantage  in  the  show 
room.  With  some  breeds  the  head  alone 
takes-up  one-third  of  the  maximum  one 
hundred  points.  It  therefore  is  an  induce- 
ment to  sacrifice  the  other  portions  of  the 
body  to  the  head,  yet  the  head  is  thrown 
away  when  rhe  bird  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  cook. 

a  transmitted  tendency. 
Another  great  mistake  is  constant  breed- 
ing from  immature  birds,  which  ends  in 
loss  of  vigor  and  hardiness.  Hens  are 
discarded  and  pullets  used  for  breeding 
purposes.  Cockerels  are  mated  with  pul- 
lets that  have  been  bred  for  the  show  room 
only.  Every  year  the  selections  are  made 
for  "  points,"  some  of  the  weaker  birds  of 
the  flock  being  the  fortunate  ones,  and 
they  are  carefully  raised  under  a  "hot 
house"  system  which  does  not  assist  in 
giving  them  immunity  from  disease.  This 
tendency  to  disease  is  transmitted  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Of  the  weaker 
members,  the  families  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  country  by  the  breeders  who 
sell  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  and  thus 
constitutional  defects  and  liabilities  to 
disease  are  spread  from  one  yard  to 
another.  With  the  discarding  of  the  most 
vigorous  birds,  and  the  constant  use  of 
pullets  in  place  of  hens,  the  breeder  will 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  farmer 
in  keeping  his  flocks  free  from  disease. 

the  farmer's  failures. 
The  farmer,  however,  is  not  exempt 
from  failure.  He  pays  dearly  for  all  the 
benefits  he  enjoys.  Although  his  flock 
may  be  exempt  from  roup,  and  can  endure 
the  biting  winds  through  the  trees,  or  live 
in  the  cold  draughts  of  the  open  houses,  it 
is  done  at  great  loss.  The  farmer's  birds 
simply  exist  in  winter.  He  receives  no 
eggs  from  his  flocks  and  he  secures  no 
profit  in  winter.  We  know  many  farmers 
who  allow  forty  or  fifty  hens  to  sit,  and 
the  hens  bring  off  full  broods,  perhaps 
hatching  three  hundred  chicks,  or  more, 
during  the  season.  Along  in  the  fall  the 
chicks  are  called  up  with  a  feeding  of  corn 
in  the  barnyard,  to  be  counted,  but  the 
number  that  answer  the  roll  will  not  ex- 
ceed perhaps  seventy-five.  The  hawks, 
cats,  rats,  rains,  cold  and  other  causes 
have  dwindled  them  down  so  gradually 
that  the  farmer  cannot  estimate  his  loss, 
or  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
loss.  Even  the  roup  sometimes  gets  into 
his  flock. 

The  breeders  of  pure  breeds  must  call  a 
halt  in  their  manner  of  breeding.  Their 
standard  must  be  changed  or  their  flocks 
will  deteriorate  until  worthless.  It  is  well 
enough  to  have  points  of  excellence,  but  a 
little  speck  of  grey  or  white,  not  larger 
than  a  pea,  on  the  tip  of  the  wing  of  a 
Brown  Leghorn,  is  a  very  small  matter  to 
throw  a  grand,  strong,  vigorous  bird  out  of 
the  show  room .  It  is  not  improper  to 
guard  against  white  feathers,  or  large 
splashes  of  white  on  feathers,  in  order  to 
protect  the  breed,  but  some  of  the  exac- 
tions are  foolish.  It  has  been  but  a  few 
vears,  since  magnificent  Langshans,  for 
possessing  a  tiny  white  feather  on  the  toe, 
were  consigned  to  the  cook,  while  less  vig- 
orous birds  were  exalted  with  high  scores, 
and  their  eggs  distributed  over  the  country 


as  coming  from  prize  winners.  Such  a 
system  is  just  as  ruinous  as  that  of  the 
farmer  who  sacrifices  one—half  of  his  flock 
that  the  other  halt' may  prove  equal  to  the 
task  of  enduring  hardships.  Selecting  f£ 
poinBs  leads  also  to  inbreeding  in  order  to 
"fix"  those  points,  and  as  those  who 
have  something  to  sell  aim  only  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  customer,  hardiness  and 
vigor  are  given  no  consideration  as  long  as 
the  customer  asks  for  birds  that  will  win  in 
the  shows. 

BREED  THE  BEST. 

Disease  can  be  driven  out  of  the  flocks 
by  breeding  only  from  mature  and  vigor- 
ous birds,  that  are  exempt  from  disease. 
In  the  case  mentioned  of  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns surviving  over  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  it  was  well  known  that  the  la*fcer 
were  inbred.  The  originator  had  for  years 
selected  only  those  with  the  clearest  and 
whitest  plumage.  He  accomplished  his 
object,  for  the  birds  were  fully  up  to  stand- 
ard requirements,  but  while  gaining  in  one 
direction  he  was  losing  in  another,  for 
he  had  sacrificed  stamina,  vigor,  and  pro- 
lificacy. The  breeder  had  done  just  what 
the  farmer  has  been  doing — placed  his 
birds  in  a  position  to  struggle  where  only 
the  stronger  could  survive. — Press. 


CHEAP  FENCES. 


One  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  is  how 
to  erect  a  cheap  fence.  If  the  hens  are  to 
be  divided  into  families  and  kept  in  con- 
finement, the  item  of  fences  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  A  cheap  fence  depends  not 
only  upon  its  original  cost,  but  upon  its 
efficiency  and  term  of  service.  Wire  is 
excellent,  durable  and  cheap,  but  pickets 
are  stronger  and  afford  the  best  protection 
against  intruders.  Lath  is  coming  into 
general  use  for  the  purpose  and  is  really 
cheap.  True,  a  lath  fence  does  not  last 
more  than  two  seasons,  but  it  can  be  re- 
built every  two  years  and  not  be  a  costly 
affair.  Much  depends  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fence.  Four  feet  (the  length  of 
a  lath)  is  not  high  enough,  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  by  using  a  half  lath  at  the 
bottom  and  a  whole  one  above  it,  giving 
six  feet  for  height.  Or,  if  preferred  the 
fence  may  be  the  height  ef  two  laths,  but 
they  should  be  securely  fastened  and  the 
fence  made  as  solid  as  possible.  Galvan- 
ized iron  wire  can  be  quickly  put  up  and 
removed  and  is  ornamental.  If  purchased 
by  the  roll,  it  usually  costs  about  one  cent 
a  square  post.  Tarred  rope  is  another 
material  sometimes  used,  and  in  some  lo- 
calities the  ordinary  farm  fence,  with  a 
single  strand  of  wire  running  six  inches 
above  the  top,  answers  the  purpose. 


HOW  TO  TELL  GOOD  EGGS. 

The  following  are  indications  by  which 
eggs  may  be  known  to  be  fresh  or  stale  : 
A  fresh  egg  sinks  in  water  ;  it  has  a  lime- 
like surface  to  its  shell,  while  a  stale  egg 
is  glassy  and  smooth  ;  a  boiled  egg  adheres 
closely  to  the  shell  when  fresh,  but  the 
shell  easily  separates  from  one  that  is 
stale  ;  eggs  packed  in  bran  have  a  musty 
smell  and  those  packed  in  lime  are  stained 
and  show  the  chemical  action  of  the  lime 
on  its  surface  ;  a  fresh  egg  has  a  clear, 
transparent  appearance  when  looked 
through  by  the  aid  of  sunlight,  or  the  light 
from  a  lamp  in  a  dark  room,  but  a  stale 
egg  has. a  dark  murky  appearance  ;  the  air 
sack  (or  air  bladder)  at  the  large  end  of  an 
egg  is -very  small  if  the  egg  is  fresh,  and 
becomes  larger  as  the  egg  grows  older  and 
stale — a  certain  test  ;  if  an  egg  is  very  stale 
it  may,  by  shaking,  be  made  to  give  off  a 
rattling  sound.  The  best  test  is  the  size  of 
the  air  sack  at  the  large  end.  If  one  pre- 
fers to  wait  until  the  egg  is  cooked  then  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  shell  will  give  the  facts, 
if  it  is  boiled.  When  broken  in  a  saucer, 
the  clearer  the  white  and  more  perfect  the 
yolk  the  better. 


PRICES  OF  PURE  BREEDS. 

We  are  often  asked  the  prices  of  pure- 
bred fowls  and  eggs.  Now,  to  keep  the 
pure  breeds,  the  poultryman  has  quite  a 
task  to  perform.  He  must  be  careful  to 
prevent  different  breeds  coming  together. 
If  a  rooster  or  hen  escapes  and  gets  with 
another  flock,  his  whole  season's  work  is 
ruined.  He  is  expected  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all,  and  must  bear  the  faults  of  those 
who  purchase  of  him.  The  prices  depend 
upon  the  skill  of  the  brteder,  and  the  purity 
of  his  stock.  At  the  recent  New  York 
show,  trios  sold  anywhere  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
large  offers  were  made  for  choice  speci- 
mens at  from  fifty  dollars  and  upwards, 
for  single  birds,  and  refused.  If,  therefore, 
you  desire  good  stock,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  it  at  market  prices.  Even  at  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  a  single  cock,  the  im- 
provement of  a  flock  is  but  very  little, 
compared  with  the  benefit. 


SILVER  POLISH  FOWLS. 

The  fowls  of  this  handsome  Polish  va- 
riety are  good  layers  and  when  properly 
cared  for  are  a  beautiful  breed  and  take; 
the  place  of  the  wild  pheasant  of  English 
manors.  Their  white  plumage  spangled 
with  round,  black  spots,  or  white  feathers 
laced  with  black  (in  the  standard,  either 
type  is  admissible)  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  golenacious  fowls.  Their 
large,  round  crests,  flowing  hackles,  in  the 
males,  and  tails  of  immense  size  furnished 
with  long  sickles  and  an  abundance  of  side- 
hangers,  or  lesser  sickles  as  they  are  called 
cause  them  to  be  much  adosired.  When 
on  exhibition  they  seem  much  nearer 
mated  in  color  if  a  cock  with  laced  plumage 
is  mated  with  hens  of  the  spangled  type  of 
feathers.  In  good  condition  and  in  com- 
modious coops,  they  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive  specimens  exhibited.  All- 
fowls  can  be  made  to  pay  for  their  care 
and  feeding,  and  poultry  raisers  can  keep 
this  breed  for  pleasure  and  secure  a  fair 
profit  from  their  egg  production,  as  they- 
are  non-sitters. 


CRUELTY  IN  SHIPPING  POULTRY. 

Many  kind-heerted  persons  are  guilty  of 
gross  cruelty  to  fowls,  though  such  is  not. 
intentional,  when  sending  them  to  market 
in  coops.  The  supposition  is  that  the 
fowls  remain  in  the  coops  but  a  short  time, 
being  removed  from  them  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  The  fact  is  that  they  remain  in 
the  coops  until  sold,  which  may  be  a  week 
or  more.  When  a  drinking  cup  is  placed 
in  the  coop,  such  convenience  is  unknown 
to  the  birds  that  are  not  near  the  cups, 
and  when  the  cars  are  in  motion  the  birds- 
do  not  attempt  to  move.  To  lessen  the 
suffering  of  the  birds,  follow  these  rules  : 
Do  not  crowd  them.  Place  cups  for  water- 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  coop  and  also 
midway  between.  Place  boxes  of  feed  by 
the  side  of  the  cups.  Put  sand  and  gravel 
on  the  floor.  Have  the  coops  at  least 
twenty  inches  high,  with  a  cloth  top  and 
the  sides  open,  so  as  to  protect  from  the- 
sun  as  well  as  provide  air  and  keep  the 
coop  cool. 

ENSILAGE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Prepare  the  green  food  for  winter  use.  We 
may  call  it  ensilage  if  we  will,  but  carefully 
cured  green  food  would  be  a  more  appro- 
priate designation.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  poultry  than  grass,  but  grass  is  not  pro- 
curable in  winter.  The  next  best  substitute- 
is  hay,  but  the  average  hay  is  too  woody 
and  coarse  for  the  purpose.  If  our  readers 
will  utilize  the  lawn  grass,  by  cutting  it' 
when  the  grass  is  about  three  or  four- 
inches  high,  curing  it  quickly,  and  storing  it 
away,  it  will  require  no  preparation  at  all 
in  winter,  and  may  be  thrown  to  the  fowls 
in  the  same  lengths  as  when  it  was  cut,  and 
it  will  not  only  be  nutritious  and  promote 
laying,  but  will  be  highly  relished  by  the- 
hens. 


JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS. 

Hatch  out  some  chicks  now  for  your 
own  table.  Prices  will  of  course  go 
lower  from  this  time  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  but  a  nice  young  broiler 
will  be  just  as  good  eating  on  your  own 
table,  all  the  s«me.  We  never  could  fath- 
om the  mystery  why  some  do  not  hatch, 
chicks  except  in  spring.  Of  course  those 
who  raise  them  for  the  market  do  not 
wish  to  raise  them  and  sell  for  a  small  sum,, 
but  with  those  who  care  nothing  for  the 
market,  so  their  own  tables  are  supplied, 
it  is  better  to  hatch  chicks  the  year  round, 
especially  in  summer,  as  the  expense  and 
care  of  raising  late  chicks  is  less  than, 
during  thecold  and  bleak  winter. 

THE  DUCK  AND  THE  COW. 

Mr.  Rankin,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  ponl- 
trymen,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
he  could  make  more  money,  in  proportion 
to  capital  and  labor  invested,  from  a  duck 
than  from  a  cow.  And  well  may  he  make 
the  claim,  as  he  has  demonstrated  that  such 
could  be  done.  It  is  not  that  a  duck  will 
produce  as  much  in  value  as  a  cow,  but  for 
the  time  and  money  expended  the  duck  is 
much  more  profitable.  If  those  interested 
in  poultry  would  take  a  comparative  view 
of  the  matter,  they  would  have  no  doubts 
of  the  profitableness  of  poultry  of  any  kind. 

YOUNG  GEESE  FOR  MARKET.  • 

It  is  the  young  geese  that  should  be  mar- 
keted this  fall,  as  they  bring  a  better  price 
than  old  ones,  and  are  more  in  demand. 
In  fact,  the  old  geese  are  not  salable  at 
all,  unless  by  deception,  as  they  are  tough 
and  not  easily  cooked.  Keep  the  old  ones 
for  breeders.  What  we  wish  to  state  is 
that  before  you  send  geese  to  market  get 
them  as  fat  as  they  can  be,  for  they  will  be- 
more  attractive,  but  a  very  fat  goose  is  not 
as  nice  as  one  in  moderate  conditions. 
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WHAT  TOO  MUCH  FOOD  D0E6. 

The  following  shows  how  the  conditions 
for  double-yolk  eggs  are  produced,  and  it 
will  enlighten  those  who  are  interested  in 
that  subject.  It  is  by  Mr.  Stephen  Beale, 
of  England  : 

Eggs  are  produced  from  what  may  be 
termed  surplus  food — such  as  is  not  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  sustenance  of  ahe 
bird,  and  if  the  food  is  given  in  eiteess,  or 
of  too  stimulating  a  nature,  the  result  is, 
in  the  one  case,  that  the  organs  are  clogged 
up  with  fat,  and  the  egg-laying  machinery 
is  stopped,  or,  in  the  other,  that  the  ova 
are  produced  too  rapidly.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  only  one  ovum  should  be 
generated  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
fowl  ought  not  to  lay  more  than  five  or 
six  times  a  week.  If  two  ora  are  produced 
in  one  day,  many  eccentricities  are  the  re- 
sult. Sometimes  the  two  ova  pass  into 
the  oviduct  together,  and  then  a  double- 
yolked  egg  is  formed.  If  this  egg  is  set, 
and  the  yolks  have  been  fertilized,  then 
come  some  of  those' freaks  of  nature  which 
are  regarded  and  communicated  as  great 
wonders.  Occasionally  two  perfect 
chickens  are  developed  and  hatched  out  of 
one6hell,but  as  a  rule  only  one  ovum 
comes  to  maturity,  and  thus  we  have 
the  four-legged  and  two-headed  monstron- 
sities. 

Another  result  of  overfeeding  is  the 
production  of  one  perfect  egg  within 
another.  This  is  caused  by  an  irritation 
of  the  oviduct,  which,  contracting  in  front 
of  (instead  of  behind)  the  perfectly  formed 
egg,  forces  it  back  until  it  meets  another 
yolk,  when  the  two  join  company,  and  in 
this  way  are  coated  with  the  white  and  the 
shell,  thus  producing  the  wonder  spoken 
of.  Soft  eggs  result  from  too  much  fat- 
tening and  too  little  exercise,  the  ovum 
passing  down  the  oviduct  too  rapidly  for 
the  secretions  to  be  properly  made.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  caused  by 
absolute  want  of  lime,  without  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  shell  cannot  be 
properly  made.  None  of  these  irregulari- 
ties are  found  in  wild  birds  and  they  must 
be  put  down  as  one  of  the  resultants  from 
domestication .  But  knowing  what  to 
avoid,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  feed  and 
manage  the  birds  that  their  organs  may 
work  in  proper  and  natural  order.  Birds, 
when  wild,  lay  very  few  eggs,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  handiwork  of  man  that  they 
have  been  made  so  fecund,  but  it  has  been 
gradually  done,  and  with  no  apparent  in- 
jury to  them.  It  must  however,  be  borae 
ia  mind  that  overstepping  the  boundary 
soon  brings  its  own  punishment,  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  care  needs  to  be  taken  in 
the  feeding  of  poultry,  so  as  to  maintain 
them  in  full  health  and  vigor. 

The  beginner  should  study  his  flock,  and 
aim  to  avoid  overfeeding.  Whenever  the 
-eggs  begin  to  vary  from  the  normal  size  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  hensare  out  of  condi- 
tion from  overfeeding. 

 •  

HOW  TO  KNOW  ALL  THE  BREEDS. 

Mr.  Alex.  Malcolm,  29  Asylum  Road, 
Pollokshields,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  one  of 
our  subscribers,  makes  an  inquiry  which 
■will  give  a  hint  to  others.    He  says  : 

Can  you  recommend  a  work,  fully  illus- 
trated in  colors, by  which  I  would  be  able  to 
learn  by  sight,  the  various  breeds  of 
poultry  ?  If  so,  who  is  the  publisher,  and 
what  is  the  price? 

Tegetemeier's  Poultry  Book  has  thirty- 
two  colored  illustrations,  price  $9,  and 
Wrights  Large  Poultry  Book,  illustrated, 
is  also  at  the  same  price,  both  being 
English  publications,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  come  fully  up  to  what  Mr. 
Malcolm  desires.  The  Poultry  World  has 
a  number  of  chromos,  and  the  standard  of 
perfection,  though  not  illustrated,  describes 
all  the  breeds  in  detail,  the  price  being  one 
dollar.  All  the  books  are  for  sale  at  this 
office. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  DUCKS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cornwell,  Union  Springs, 
-N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  letter  in  which  he  makes 
several  inquiries  in  regard  to  ducks, 
saying  : 

1.  Do  ducks'  eggs  hatched  in  an  incubator 
need  sprinkling,  when  there  is  moisture  in 
the  incubator? 

2.  Do  ducks.'  eggs  need  sprinkling  when 
hatched  under  hens? 

3.  Which  breed  of  ducks  would  be  most 
profitable  to  keep  on  a  farm  where  they 
have  free  range,  with  but  little  care,  and  to 
be  marketed  about  Christmas  ? 

4.  I,want  to  build  a  hen  house.  I  wish 
to  line  it  with  tar,  or  building  paper, 
vwhich  is 'better)  ?    Willi  have  to  ceil  it 


wifch  lumber  ?  Why  will  not  lath  do  instsad 
nailed  six  or  eight  inches  apart  ? 

5.  Will  a  hen  house  lined  with  paper 
breed  lice  more  than  one  without  paper  ?  I 
built  an  incubator  after  your  plan.  It 
works  all  right. 

1.  Experiments  made  demonstrate  that 
eggs  from  ducks,  in  an  incubator,  need  no 
more  (if  as  much)  moisture  than  eggs  from 
hens. 

2.  Ducks'  eggs  need  no  sprinkling, 
neither  under  hens  nor  in  incubators. 

3.  The  Pekin  breed  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
they  are  more  contentad  away  from  a  pond, 
and  grow  rapidly. 

4.  Use  heavy  board  paper,  or  tarred 
paper,  and  fasten  it  against  lath,  the  lath 
to  be  about  four  inches  apart.  Swan's 
roofing  paper  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
No  boards  need  be  used. 

5.  Paper  affords  a  harboring  place  for 
lice,  hence  it  should  be  put  on  in  winter 
and  removed  in  summer,  though  tarred 
paper  is  not  readily  resorted  to  by  vermin 
of  any  kind. 

BUT  IT  WAS  NOT  A  SCRUB. 

The  following  arom  the  N.  H.  Mirrov 
tells  its  own  story.  Some  people  rise  by 
their  own  exertions  while  others  are  really 
kicked  up.    Here  is  a  sample: 

"  Sometimes  one  is  taught  by  accident, 
and  instead  of  rising  up  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions is  really  forced  up.  A  farmer 
whose  hens  were  only  scrub  stock  was 
satisfied  with  them  and  had  no  faith  in 
fancy  stock,  as  he  styled  the  pure  breeds. 
A  debtor  induced  him  to  take  a  Brahma 
cockerel  as  payment  for  %l  due.  The 
farmer  usually  marketed  about  200  chick- 
ens in  the  fall,  mostly  adults,  which  did 
not  exceed  five  pounds  weight  each.  The 
first  year  after  procuring  the  Brahma  he 
sold  100  of  the  cross-bred  fowls,  which 
averaged  seven  pounds  each,  at  ten  cents 
per  pound,  or  $70,  while  from  the  others 
at  the  same  price  per  pound  he  realized 
only  $50  per  100  fowls,  making  a  gain  of 
$20  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Brahma.  He 
had  also  learned  something,  for  the  next 
season  he  used  a  Dorking  male  with  some 
half-bred  Brahma  pullets  and  the  average 
weight  of  his  fowls  was  eight  pounds,  for 
which  he  got  twelve  cents  per  pound,  or 
two  cents  for  quality,  the  hundred  fowls 
bringing  nearly  ¥100,  all  due  to  having 
improvement  forced  on  him." 

The  "old  farmer"  did  not  believe  in 
breeds,  and  but  for  collecting  a  debt  he 
would  not  have  improved  his  stock.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  any  farmer  will  re- 
fuse to  improve  when  it  costs  so  little  to 
do  so.  This  reminds  us  that  pure  bred 
males  are  dirt  cheap  now.  The  breeders 
have  too  many  on  hand. 

SURE  SHOT  FOR  LICE. 
To  kill  lice  at  the  cheapest  cost,  and  in 
the  quickest  ma-.ner,  is  what  every  reader 
wishes  to  know,  hence  we  give  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  W.  Heath,  Piermont,  N.  H., 
who  says: 

I  want  to  tell  you  my  experience  with 
Mr.  Mortimer's  "SureShot."  My  chickens 
were  completely  covered  with  lies, and  I  had 
lost  several.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and 
go:  one  pound  of  this  "  Sure  Shot, "and  it  did 
the  business.  I  have  ordered  five  pounds 
more,  and  I  shall  not  be  without  it  and 
can  recommend  it  to  all. 

The  Sure  Shot  is  advertised  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  the  above,  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Heath  voluntarily,  is  given  in  order 
to  present  the  facts  and  advantages.  We 
use  the  Sure  Shot,  and  find  it  all  that  is 
claimed.  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  poultry- 
men  in  this  country,  is  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  managing  poultry,  and 
knows  what  is  required. 

A  FANCIED  RESULT. 

Very  often  strange  conclusions  are  ar- 
rived at  from  conjecture.  The  Poultry 
World  gives  the  following  information 
which,  though  apparently  based  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  cannot,  however,  be  cor- 
roborated: 

"  There  is  as  much  difference  in  eggs  as  in 
beef.  Those  from  a  thin  hen  poorly  sus- 
taioe  1  with  garbage,  slops  and  little  grain, 
spread  in  a  thin,  watery-  way  over  the  dish, 
or  looking  a  milky  white,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  slightly  y;  How  tinge.  On  the  otlysr 
hand,  a  plump,  hjalthy  hen,  with  daily 


rations  of  nourishing  food,  lays  rich  eggs, 
which,  when  broken,  retain  their  form, 
yield  with  more  resistance  and  give  the 
idea  that  you  are  beating  something 
thicker  than  diluted  milk." 

The  above  appears  very  reasonable  at  a 
glance,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between 
eggs  and  beef.  The  egg  is  provided  by 
nature  with  all  the  elements  for  sustaining 
embryo  life.  When  the  hen  cannot  pro- 
vide food  for  manufacture  into  eggs  she 
will  not  lay  at  all.  And  the  writer  must 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  unless  the 
yolk  is  fully  formed  no  shell  will  be  de- 
posited around  it.  The  result  will  be  an 
imperfect,  soft  shelled  egg.  Should  the 
hen  lay  an  egg  with  a  perfect  shell  around 
it  the  contents  will  be  perfect.  There  may 
be  some  difference  in  the  color  of  the  yolk 
and  shell,  but  nature  will  have  given  it  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  developing  and 
sustaining  the  chick. 

PERHAPS  THE  BIG  LICE. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Schiebel,  Scranton,  Pa.,  states 
how  he  feeds,  and  finds  that  his  chicks  are 
unable  to  walk.  He  wishes  to  know  the 
cause,  and  writes: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  question 
as  to  young  chicks.  I  feed  them  in  the 
morning  on  a  mixture  of  two  parts  wheat 
bran;  one  of  feed,  and  one  of  meal.  At 
night  wheat  screenings  and  cracked  corn. 
Now,  I  find  within  the  past  few  days,  some 
unable  to  walk  and  seem  dizzy.  They  set 
on  the  ground,  with  their  heads  downcast. 
They  also  have  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
water. 

Perhaps  the  large  lice  are  at  work  on  the 
heads  and  necks.  The  food  is  not  incor- 
rect, though  the  chicks  should  have  some 
meat  also.  It  may  be,  however,  rapid 
growth,  from  heavy  feeding,  as  Mr.  S. 
does  not  state  that  he  lost  any  of  them.  If 
so,  the  leg  weakness  will  soon  pass  away. 
We  regret  that  he  did  not  state  how  they 
were  kept  at  night,  and  whether  with  hens 
or  incubators. 

AN  ORIGINAL  MOTHER  HEN. 

A  reader  sends  us  the  following,  from 
a  local  journal,  which  is  similar  to  some 
others  that  are  mentioned: 
"  "  Charles  F.  Abner.a  well  known  colored 
teamster,  who  lives  in  Harvey  lane,  off 
Franklin  street,  has  a  hen  with  decidedly 
feline  traits.  The  fowl  is  the  mother  of  a 
brood  of  three  lively  chicks,  of  whom  she  is 
as  proud,  as  careful  of  their  welfare.  The 
mother  bird  and  her  young  sleep  each 
night  in  a  box  about  a  foot  high.  Mrs. 
Abner  uncovers  their  abode  in  the  morning; 
then  the  old  hen  grasps  one  of  her  children 
by  the  neck  wit-h  her  bill,  as  a  cat  would 
her  kitten,  lifts  him  carefully  upwards, 
balances  him  a  moment  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  finally  drops  him  safely  on 
the  ground  outside  the  box.  Each  chick 
undergoes  the  same  operation,  and  then 
the  mother  hen  flaps  proudly  out.  At 
nightfall  the  youngsters  are  put  to  bed  in 
the  same  manner,  nestle  under  the  old 
bird's  sheltering  wing,  and  later  their  mis- 
tress covers  them  up  for  the  night." 

The  hen  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  Keesling, 
in  California,  as  he  may  find  her  valuable 
in  crossing  for  "  mottled  acrobats,"  or  to 
secure  "  sports."  Or,  perhaps,  some 
"  Dr.,"  like  Roth,  might  have  a  chance 
to  white  up  her  "pathological"  charac- 
teristics.   What  a  vain  world  is  this! 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  GAPES. 

In  spite  of  the  most  careful  attention,  my 
little  chicks  had  the  gapes. 

Turpentine  and  sulphur  administered  in 
their  food,  my  usual  remedy,  or  rather  pre- 
ventive, for  the  gapes,  could  not  be  used  on 
account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
I  hated  to  see  the  little  things  die,  they  had 
escaped  all  other  infantile  diseases,  and 
were  so  healthy  and  thrifty  in  other  re- 
spects. A  dozen  perhaps  were  already 
dead,  and  many  more  affected,  when  one 
day  as  I  was  lamenting  their  condition  to 
my  neighbor,  she  said:  "  Why,  I  can  cure 
the  gapes  as  easily  as  anything;  if  that  was 
all  my  chicks  ever  had,  there  would  be  very 
few  chicks  lost. 

So  I  persuaded  har  to  go  home  with  me, 
and  together  we  went  out  to  the  poultry 
yard  and  caught  up  a  dozen  ittle  sufferers, 
which  were  too  feeble  to  run  away  from  us. 
Some  of  them  were  so  poor  that  the  breast 
bone  was  nearly  coming  through  the  skin, 
and  they  neither  had  breath  to  eat  nor 
to  follow  their  mother,  so  could  only  stand 
still  around  the  coop,  gasping  for  breath 
with  closed  eyes. 


After  supplying  all  my  neighbor's  wants 
she  coiajmenced  operations  ;  first,  she  took 
a  coarse  hotee  hak  and  doubled  it  twice, 
twisting  the  stamnds  togeaber  slightiy  aad 
forming  two  loops  at  the  ends  :  then  she 
opened  the  chick's  mouth,  and,  lding  u» 
tongue  down,  twisted  the  hair  down  the 
windpipe.  When  an  inch  or  two  down  she 
gave  the  hair  a  sudden  jerk,  aad  brought 
up  sometisnes  as  ma»y  as  three  or  four  of 
the  horrid  Httle  gape-worms.  They  were 
real  worms,  too,  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  a«  inch  in  length,  and  after  be- 
ing removed  could  be  plainly  seen  to  move 
and  lift  up  their  heads. 

Some  one  who  has  examined  tbem  with 
the  microscope  says  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
their  identity,  and  all  tais  talk  about  its  be- 
ing a  bloody  mucous  which  closes  the 
windpipe  is  false.  There  is  a  thick,  ropy 
substance  brought  away  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  parasites, 
and  when  they  are  removed  it  ceases  to  be 
troublesome. 

The  hair  should  be  wet  in  turpentine  be- 
fore it  is  placed  down  the  chick's  throat,  as 
the  turpentine  is  very  effectual  in  dislodg- 
ing the  worms,  and  making  them  come  up 
easily.  Sometimes,  at  first,  the  passage  is 
so  clogged  that  the  hair  can  go  down  only 
a  little  way  ;  but  frequently,  after  ike  appli- 
cation of  turpentine,  the  chick,  with  a  vio- 
lent effort,  as  in  sneeaing,  throws  the 
worms  from  its  throat.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  hair  after  bringing  up  the 
parasites  part  of  the  way,  is  unable  to  bring 
them  further,  and  the  chick  dies  front  suffo- 
cation. But,  as  tkis  seldom  occurs,  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  risk  than  to  see  all 
the  affected  ones  die. 

After  the  chick  is  rekeved,  it  is  very 
weak  and  exhausted,  and  should  be  fed 
with  stimulating  food,  as  bits  of  fat  meat 
or  crumbs  of  bread  seasoned  with  lard  and 
pepper.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  warm 
place  until  evening,  when  it  may  be  put 
back  with  its  mother,  and  the  next  morning 
I  have  noticed  that  the  little  invalids  will 
be  bright  and  lively,  eating  voraciously, 
and  strong  enough  to  run  with  the  rest 
of  the  brood.  For  several  days  the  affected 
chicks  will  snuffle  a  little,  but  this,  I  think, 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  bloody 
mucous,  though  if  the  parasites  have  not 
all  been  removed,  they  will  again  grow 
troublesome,  and  require  a  second  opera- 
tion. 

This  account,  I  fear,  will  be  scarcely 
credited  by  many  poultry-keepers,  who, 
like  myself  a  short  time  since,  looked  upon 
the  gape-worm  as  a  myth  ;  but  since  I 
have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  its  iden- 
tity, and  have  seen  through  the  kind  offices 
of  others,  dozens  of  my  little  chicks  en- 
tirely relieved,  I  am  a  doubter  no  longer. 

Where  the  parasite  comes  from  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  ;  I  only  know  that 
in  cold,  damp  seasons,  or  when  the  chicks 
are  allowed  to  run  out  in  the  dew,  it  is 
most  troublesome  ;  while  in  warm,  bright 
weather,  when  sulphur  and  turpentine,  both 
internal  insect  destroyers,  can  be  freely 
used,  the  gape-worm  seldom  appears. — A 
Farmer's  Daughter  in  Country  Gentleman. 

POULTRY  FOR  FRUITGROWERS. 

Those  engaged  in  fruit  growing  do  not 
keep  many  animals,  hence  are  not  so  busy 
in  the  winter  season  as  are  stock  raisers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  fruit  growers 
should  not  make  poultry  a  specialty  in 
winter.  An  orchard  is  certainly  net  injured 
by  fowls,  and  if  observation  be  made,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  hens  are  of  assistance 
in  many  respects.  The  broiler  raisers  of 
New  Jersey  pay  no  attention  to  poultry 
from  April  to  October,  but  after  the  fruit  is 
harvested  they  are  as  busy  as  bees  in  hatch- 
ing chicks  with  incubators.  But  for  the 
winter  pursuit  of  broiler  raising,  they  would 
be  idle  for  five  months  in  the  year.  The 
farms  are  small,  ranging  from  five  to  ten 
acres,  yet  the  fruit  growers  make  larger 
profits  than  are  secured  on  some  farms  of  a 
hundred  or  more  acres.  They  raise  fruit  in 
the  summer  and  poultry  in  the  winter. 


KEEPING  THE  RATS  AWAY. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  ferret  will  drive 
away  the  rats  but  everybody  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  ferret,  which  must 
be  done  carefully,  for  should  the  ferret  get 
away  he  will  be  more  destructive  than  a 
hundred  rats.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  a  ferret  in  a  cage,  and  as  the  animal 
gives  off  a  very  strong  odor  his  presence  is 
quickly  noticeable  to  the  rats.  If  they  find 
out  that  there  is  a  ferret  on  the  premises 
they  will  leave  as  fast  as  their  legs  will 
carry  th;m,  as  they  well  know  that  a  ferret 
can  pursue  them  into  their  boles.  A 
prominent  paultryman  who  had  over  a 
hundred  chicks  killed  by  rats,  in  one  night, 
could  do  nothing  for  relief  until  he  pur- 
chased a  ferret,  which  is  kept  in  a  cage^in 
the  brood ;r-hous;.  Since  the  cage  with 
the  ferret  has  been  placed  in  the  house 
there  have  been  no  signs  of  rats,  as  they 
left  in  a  body 
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HARD  FOODS. 

Soft  foods  should  never  be  used  unless  to 
give  the  hens  some  substance  that  cannot 
well  be  given  in  any  other  form.  When 
much  soft  food  is  allowed,  the  hens  are 
then  compelled  to  swallow  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water,  which  is  mixed  with  the  food, 
and  which  they  may  not  require.  Regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  several  hard  foods  the 
(English)  Fancier's  Journal,  says  : 

"  In  this  category  c»me  all  the  many  kinds 
of  grain,  viz.,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, Indian  corn,  hemp  seed,  peas,  beans, 
rice,  etc. 

Taking  them  in  the  order  named,  oats 
when  sound  and  heavy  is  about  the  best  as  a 
staple  food,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  large 
proportion  of  gluten  or  flesh-forming  ma- 
terial, and  also  a  fair  proportion  of  bone- 
making  substance. 

Wheat  comes  next  in  these  respects,  and 
is  therefore  a  good  food. 

Barley  is  nearly  also  equal  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  grains  in  gluten,  but  exceeds 
them  in  bone-making  material,  and  for  this 
reason  we  give  it  the  preference  as  a  gen- 
eral food. 

Buckwheat  has  a  smaller  proportion  of 
bone-formiing  substance  ;  still,  it  is  a  very 
useful  food,  and  is  much  relished  by  the 
birds  as  a  change  of  diet. 

Indian  com  or  maize  has  the  least  bone- 
making  substance  of  all,  but  abounds  in 
fat-forming  properties,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  should  be  very  sparingly 
used. 

Peas  and  beans  give  the  largest  amount 
of  gluten  of  any  of  the  cereals  we  have  yet 
mentioned,  whilst  they  yield  the  least  fat 
forming  material.  These  are  recommended 
for  a  feed  as  a  very  occasional  change. 

Hempseed  has  a  very  large  proportion  of 
fat-forming  properties,  and  should  only  be 
given  when  the  fowls  are  off  their  feed,  or 
in  very  cold  weather. 

Rice,  though  generally  classified  as  a  hard 
food,  should  really  come  under  that  of  soft 
foods,  for  it  cannot  be  given  in  its  raw 
state,  but  requires  boiling  ere  it  can  be 
eaten  by  the  birds.  It  has  a  fair  share 
of  gluten,  but  very  little  bone-making  sub- 
stance, still  it  is  serviceable  as  a  change, 
and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
it  is  invaluable.  It  should  be  well  boiled, 
and  all  the  water  thoroughly  strained  off. 
A  little  meal  mixed  with  it  will  absorb  any 
moisture  that  may  remain." 

The  several  hard  foods,  each  show  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  some  have  more  bone-forming  ma- 
terial, others  more  heat-producing  material, 
and  others  more  flesh-formers.  What  is  the 
best  course  ?    Only  this— -feed  a  variety. 

Do  not  confine  the  hens  to  any  onesingle 
article.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  the  hens  do 
not  get  enough,  but  rather  fear  that  they 
get  too  much. 

GAPES  AND  A  REMEDY. 

Although  we  have,  in  previous  issues, 
given  all  the  facts  regarding  gapes,  not 
only  of  our  own  opinions,  but  also  of  the 
views  of  others,  yet  we  find  that  many 
readers  do  not  understand  how  to  remove 
the  worms  from  the  windpipe,  hence  we 
give  the  method  of  a  subscriber  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  He  says  : 

"  I  recently  saw  an  artide  on  the  treat- 
ment of  gapes  in  chickens  and  different 
ideas  of  its  cause,  etc.  I  think  I  have 
solved  the  mystery  and  bope  my  informa- 
tion may  be  a  help  to  poultry-raisers.  I 
have  raised  chickens  for  thirty  years  and 
have  been  greatly  troubled  with  the  gapes 
until  about  four  years  ago,  when  I  com- 
menced to  feed  them  very  early  in  the 
morning — by  sunrise  if  possible.  Since 
then  I  have  not  averaged  over  a-half 
dozen  each  spring  that  had  the  gapes.  I 
attribute  it  to  the  early  feeding  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  pick  about  their  coop 
(which  I  set  on  the  ground)  and  get  the 
little  worm  that  gets  in  the  windpipe.  I 
do  not  let  them  out  until  after  the  dew  is 
off  the  grass.  I  keep  assafcetida  in  their 
drinking  troughs,  which  is  a  preventive  of 
disease.  I  have  been  very  successful  with 
the  horsehair  in  extracting  the  gape  worm. 
I  take  a  stiff  horsehair  and  twist  it;  by 
doubling  it  a  loop  is  made,  which  I  insert 
into  the  windpipe,  and  by  turning  it 
quickly  around  several  times  I  usually  get 
the  worms  with  the  first  trial.  I  place  the 
chicken  between  my  knees,  to  prevent  its 
struggling  ;  then  with  my  left  hand  I  open 
the  bill  and  stretch  the  neck  out  its  full 
length;  then  with  the  right  hand  I  extract 
the  worms. " 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer  finds  an 
advantage  in  feeding  very  early,  and  he 
uses    assafcetida   in   the  drinkine  water. 


which  is  safer  than  to  give  turpentine, 
though  a  drop  of  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb  has  often  given  relief!  After  all, 
the  quickest  and  best  way,  is  to  draw  out 
the  worms,  and  the  best  preventive  is  to  use 
air-slacked  lime  on  the  ground,  and  use  it 
freely. 

DEATH  IN  VENTILATION. 

It  is  strange  to  us  that  so  many  parsons 
worry  about  how  best  to  ventilate  when 
ventilation  is  just  what  causes  all  their 
failures.  Mr.  F.  J.  Morse,  of  Lowell, 
Mich. ,  who  has  been  successful,  calls  our 
attention  to  this  matter  as  follows. 

I  have  raised  three  hundred  broilers 
during  the  winter,  and  sold  them  at  thirty 
to  forty-five  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
but  I  lost  many  from  the  cold  weather. 
I  am  going  to  pat  in  the  hot  water  plan 
this  winter,  but  cannot  see  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  secure  a  perfect  ventilation  in  the 
brooder  boxes    without   a  cold  draught. 

Instead  of  aiming  to  ventilate,  the  ob- 
ject should  be  to  keep  the  cold  air  out. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  heat  in  a  build- 
ing and  then  allowing  it  to  escape.  The 
foul  air,  carbonic  acid  nonsense  has 
killed  more  chicks  by  inducing  ventilation 
than  all  the  fowl  air  ever  generated.  A 
chick  does  not  want  as  much  air  as  a 
steer.  It  takes  over  1,000  young  chicks 
to  weigh  as  much  as  one  man.  A  space 
of  six  by  six  inches,  such  as  an  ingress  and 
egress  hole,  is  as  large  to  a  chick  as  the 
side  of  a  barn  to  a  man.  A  small 
chick  on  the  floor  of  a  house  ten  by  ten 
feet,  and  eight  feet  high  would  be  in  an 
equivalent  space,  as  a  man  in  a  house, 
two  hundred  feet  square  and  160  feet 
high.  A  man  in  such  a  building  (or  even 
a  hundred  men)  would  not  lack  for  plenty 
of  air.  Yet  people  are  bothering  their 
heads  about  ventilating  little  chicks. 

A  CALCULATION  ON  HEN  MANURE. 

A  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Stockman, 
makes  a  calculation  on  the  value  of  hen 
manure,  which  is  excellent  on  paper,  but 
the  value  of  over  sixty-eight  cents  per  hen, 
for  one  year,  is  a  little  too  much.  He 
says  : 

"  I  see  in  Mr.  Burpee's  poultry  book 
that  the  droppings  of  manure  from  a  large 
hen  during  the  night  weighed  four 
ounces.  Suppose  it  weighed  two  ounces 
when  dry  and  one  hundred  hens  are  kept 
on  the  farm.  They  would  make  per  day 
twelve  and  one-half  pounds  or  4,562 
pounds  per  year.  At  thirty  dollars  per 
ton  it  would  be  worth  §68.43,  yet  how 
many  farmers  are  there  who  do  not  save 
this  valuable  fertilizer  but  let  it  go  to  waste 
and  pay  out  money  for  commercial  man- 
ure to  keep  up  the  farm  so  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  crop.  " 

According  to  the  above  Mr.  Burpee 
makes  the  manure  worth  over  $1.38  per 
year,  while  the  writer  brings  it  down  to 
sixts-eight  cents.  Such  being  the  case  the 
next  breed  will  be  "manure  producers," 
as  the  above  is  a  very  good  profit  for  a 
large  flock,  $138.00  on  one  hundred  hens. 
The  fact  is,  that  poultry  droppings,  are  not 
as  valuable  as  may  be  supposed,  and  the 
four  ounces,  after  all  the  moisture  is  gone 
out  of  it,  will  be  beautifully  less,  and  Mr. 
Burpee    reeds  educating,  perhaps,  if  he 

values  the  manure  so  highly. 



A  CURIOUS  PROBLEM. 

Some  one  who  has  never  mixed  up  any 
corn  meal  with  boiling  water,  and  who  rec- 
ommends a  "  wet  mixture  on  a  dry  basis," 
is  responsible  for  the  following  ; 

"  Meal  fed  to  poultry  should  always  be 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  which  partially 
cooks  the  food.  A  common  error  is  to 
make  the  food  too  wet  and  soft,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  injurious  to  the  fowls, 
compelling  them  to  take  more  water  than 
their  nature  requires." 

If  any  one  wishes  to  learn  how  much 
water  a  hen  is  compelled  to  swallow  when 
given  scalded  corn  meal,  just  measure  off  a 
gill  of  meal,  measure  the  water  also,  and 
the  amount  of  water  required  to  stick  the 
meal  together  will  surprise  you.  Dry  meal 
is  as  suitable  for  fowls,  and  more  so,  than 
when  scalded.  The  best  way  to  feed  meal 
is  unground — corn. 


SOAP  BEAT  SPONGIA  FOR  ROUP. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pierce,  Monmouth,  Me.,  in  giving  his 
treatment  of  roup  with  soap,  instead  of 
with  spongia,  may  be  of  service.  He 
says  : 

I  had  several  hens  during  the  winter 
that  had  the  roup,  and  I  immediately  sent 
for  a  bottle  of  spongia.  For  the  first  week 
I  put  four  pills  into  one  pint  of  water,  for 
one  hen.  It  did  no  good,  so  I  gave  four 
pills  at  a  time,  twice  a  day,  dry,  (they 
would  eat  them  as  they  would  corn),  and 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  my  hens  were  bet- 
ter, but  if  anything,  worse.  I  thought  I 
had  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  so  tried 
another  remedy,  which  cured  them.  I  did 
it  by  slicing  common  hard  soap  thin,  and 
making  the  soap  into  the  shape  of  pills, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  then  rolling  them 
in  flour,  giving  three  or  four  pills  at 
a  time  to  one  hen.  Now,  if  any  one  can 
inform  me  why  spongia  failed  to  cure  my 
hens  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

There  are  different  forms  of  roup,  and 
some  forms  are  easily  cured.  The  malig- 
nant roup  which  gives  off  the  foul  odor,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  remedies.  In  giv- 
ing remedies  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  the 
symptons  are  described  at  the  same  time, 
also. 

TO  BREAK  UP  A  HEN. 

The  following  recommendation  has  been 
given  by  us  before,  and  we  present  it  again 
because  it  is  the  best  and  most  humane 
method  of  "  breaking  up  "  a  sitting  hen  : 

"  The  New  England  Farmer  states  that 
the  coops  for  broody  hens  at  Houghton 
farm  are  about  two  feet  square,  with  bot- 
toms of  slats  so  small  and  far  apart  that 
no  hen,  however  broody,  will  imagine  she 
is  setting  while  roosting  upon  them.  They 
are  raised  about  four  inches  above  the 
ground.  It  seems  to  be  a  first-rate  con- 
trivance for  breaking  up  sitters." 

The  above  means  that  the  coop  should  be 
made  of  lath  or  slats,  with  open  bottoms 
and  sides,  raised  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  permit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  and  around  the  hen.  Of  course  the 
top  should  be  close  enough  to  keep  off  the 
rain  and  sun's  rays.  As  the  heat  from  the 
hen's  body  is  dissipated,  she  soon  finds  out 
that  she  cannot  warm  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, and  gives  up,  disgusted  with  such  a 
nest.  As  stated,  it  is  the  best  method 
known. 

WHY  THE  HEN  LEFT. 

Just  when  a  hen  is  about  to  bring  off  a 
brood  of  chicks  she  becomes  "  cranky,  " 
goes  on  a  "  strike,  "  and  the  eggs  are  left. 
This  subject  is  called  up  by  the  following, 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Neddermann,  Pekin,  Ills., 
writes  : 

What  is  the  canse  of  a  hen  leaving 
her  nest  of  eggs  a  week  before  the  twenty- 
one  days  are  past  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  N.  gives  no 
particulars  or  details,  but  simply  asks  the 
question,  hence  we  must  guess.  We  be- 
lieve the  cause  is  lice.  Whenever  a  hen 
abandons  her  nest  suddenly  it  is  usually 
because  lice  drive  her  away.  Nests  are 
the  breeding  places  of  lice.  A  hen  may 
leave,  however,  if  she  becomes  sick,  but 
in  nine  times  in  ten  the  lice  will  be  the 
cause. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  not  only  cheap  but 
nutritious.  In  order  to  give  a  few  points 
relating  to  it  we  present  some  questions 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Kendrick,  Sparland,  Ills. 
He  says : 

Is  cottonseed  meal  suitable  for  poul- 
try, and,  if  so,  how  often,  and  in  what 
quantity,  should  it  be  fed,  and  where  can 
it  be  obtained? 

The  difference  between  cottonseed  meal 
and  linseed  meal  is  that  the  linseed  meal  is 
somewhat  laxative,  and  is  beneficial 
in  that  respect,  while  cottonseed 
meal  has  the  opposite  effect.  Otherwise  it 
is  safe  and  wholesome.  It  may  be  fed 
with  ground  grain,  or  in  any  manner  pre- 
ferred, a  gill  for  six  hens,  three  times  a 
week,  with  linseed  meal  on  alternate  days 
being  sufficient.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
any  reliable  dealer  in  feeding  stuffs. 


A  FEW  POINTS  ON  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  Morton  Ingalls,  Middletown,  Ohio,, 
gives  some  excellent  hints  on  feeding,  and. 
also  on  some  other  matters  of  importance, 
and  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
what  he  says.  He  not  only  gives  his  own 
views  but  also  asks  for  information  from 
the  readers  in  regard  to  their  own  observa- 
tion.   He  says, 

I  see  in  the  June  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  an  inquiry  for  large  poultry  farms. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  there  was  a  man, 
Mr.  Fred.  Hildreth,  West  Gardiner,  Maine, 
who  had  quite  a  large  poultry  farm,  and 
has  still  been  adding  to  it  a  little  every 
year.  His  method  of  caring  for  them  is 
different  from  others.  His  houses  are  four- 
teen by  fourteen  feet,  double  boarded,  and 
packed  with  sawdust,  as  it  is  very  cold  in 
Maine.  He  keeps  from  fifty  to  sixty  in. 
each  house,  with  no  dK>p  boards.  In  winter 
he  keeps  corn  before  them  all  the  time, 
with  a  morning  feed  of  hot  mash.  He 
keeps,  or  did  keep,  nothing  but  Brahmas, 
not  the  large,  heavy,  feathered-leg  Brah- 
mas, but  medium-sized  birds,  with  compact 
bodies.  Now,  the  feed  and  the  number 
kept  in  the  houses  are  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  successful  poultry  keeping,  but  that  he  is 
successful  goes  without  saying. 

The  drop  board  under  the  roost  must  go. 
I  have  found  to  my  own  sorrow,  that  in  the 
winter  it  is  a  source  of  disease  and  trouble. 
You  will  save  on  eggs  laid  in  the  night  oc- 
casionally, by  having  the  board  near  the 
roosts,  but  by  keeping  fresh  dry  dirt  under 
the  roost  which  always  ought  to  be  done, 
you  will  also  save  the  egg,  and  your  coop 
will  also  smell  sweet  and  good.  I  wish  you. 
would  more  earnestly  request  your  many 
readers  to  give  in  their  different  feeding  ex- 
periments, as  to  which  seemed  cheapest 
and  best  to  them,  both  with  young  chicks, 
and  hens.  I  have  been  feeding  pretty 
heavily  with  fresh  cut  bones.  I  have  a 
Mann  Bone  Cutter,  and  feed  beef  scraps,  or 
as  called  here,  cracklings,  with  very  satis- 
factory results  to  myself,  feeding  it  to  both 
young  and  old.  I  find  my  hens  lay  best  if 
they  only  have  their  liberty  a  part  of  the 
time.  Any  one  wishing  to  feed  bone,  and  who- 
only  has  a  small  number  of  fowls,  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  they  can  chop 
up  a  bone  with  a  sharp  hatchet  on  a  block 
of  wood  set  on  end.  With  green  bones  at 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  and  beef  crackling  at 
half  a  cent  a  pound,  I  can  save  quite  a  lit- 
tle on  my  feed  bill.  The  advice  given  in 
June  Poultry  Keeper  not  to  kill  the  old 
birds,  and  breed  from  young  stock  is  cor- 
rect, only  in  keeping  the  old  birds  over,  if 
possible,  keep  them  in  a  separate  house,  as 
the  feed  necessary  to  induce  the  pullets  to 
mature  -and  lay  early  will  make  the  old 
birds  so  fat  that  they  will  not  lay^till  spring. 
Here  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  small 
breeder.  He  knows  each  individual  hen, 
and  sometimes  the  eggs  she  lays  he  can,  if 
he  chooses,  breed  from  the  best  layers,  and 
soon  establish  a  strain,  or  family,  of  great' 
layers,  or  other  desirable  good  points.  I 
have  noticed,  in  my  own  flock  of  hens, 
that  the  large  combed  hens  usually  lay  the 
best.  Success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
May  you  continue  to  give  your  readers  new 
ideas  on  the  successful  management  of 
poultry  for  profit. 

During  these  hot  days  the  thoughtful 
breeder  will  nail  something  over  the  glass 
in  the  chicken  house  to  keep  out  the  rays  of 
the  hot  sun.  Your  birds  will  be  more  com- 
fortable, and  will  lay  better. 

Will  you  invite  your  readers  to  give 
us  the  result  of  their  crosses  which  have 
made  the  quickest  growth  for  broilers  and 
fryers  this  season.  ? 

Our  request  for  information  in  regard  to- 
large  poultry  farms  is  for  those  establish- 
ments that  make  a  business  of  keeping 
several  hundred  hens.  We  agree  with  the 
writer  in  advising  the  selection  of  the  best 
layers  for  breeding.  Every  section,  and 
each  individual,  can  contribute  to  im- 
provement by  so  doing. 


WORTH  TRYING. 

Here  is  something  that  will  cost  but  little- 
to  try,  and  we  give  it  because  we  present 
every  little  recommendation  that  may  be 
serviceable. 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  California] Rural 
Press  says  he  cleared  his  poultry  house  of 
mites,  with  which  it  was  overrun,  by 
sprinkling  the  inside  with  the  water  in 
which  the  potatoes  for  the  household  din- 
ner had  been  boiled.  Two  applications 
cleared  them  all  out." 

The  skins  and  peelings  of  potatoes  may 
also  be  boiled  for  the  purpose.  At  least 
we  say  give  it  a  trial.  We  know  nothing, 
of  its  efficacy. 
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CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Mt.  J.  W.  Sallee,  Clinton,  Mo.,  takes 
this  subject  up,  and  demands  that  it  re- 
ceive attention.  As  the  disease  has  caused 
greater  loss  than  any  other  except  roup, 
Mr.  S.  is  correct  in  insisting  that  it  be 
given  full  consideration.  As  his  letter  is 
interesting  we  give  it  below,    He  says  : 

I  wish  you  would  write  an  article  on 
"  cholera  "  (in  chickens).  I  have  read 
carefully  your  article  in  "  The  Special," 
and  therein  you  describe  the  disease  as  be- 
ing a  contagion,  highly  contagions ,  and  a 
bacterial  disease.  In  your  card  to  me  of 
recent  date,  you  define  it  as  a  distinct,  epi- 
demic disease.  Now,  there  is  certainly  a 
conflict  in  these  definitions.  Your  symp- 
toms given  in  the  "  Special  "  are  very  defi- 
nite, and  not  liable  to  be  mistaken,  but  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  a  complete 
diagnosis  you  are  very  indefinite.  Your 
list  of  remedies  is  complete  enough,  but  a 
beginner  is  puzzled  to  know  which  remedy 
to  use.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
poultry  business  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
this  country,  and  more  people  interested  in 
it  than  in  any  other  one  business,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  cholera  is  the  greatest 
enemy  in  existence  to  this  business,  I  say,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  it  demands  that  the 
most  careful  investigations,  and  the  best 
display  of  talents  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  subject. 

I  am  now  in  the  toils  with  this  dreaded 
disease.  My  old  hens  took  it  first,  and  I 
have  lost  nine  out  of  forty.  I  moved  them 
away  just  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  dis- 
covered, and  disinfected  according  to  my 
best  information,  but  the  young  ones  took 
it,  and  now,  for  four  days,  I  have  been  los- 
ing about  ten  per  day.  I  have  over  1,500 
young  ones.  1  am  doing  all  I  know  how 
to  stop  it,  but  it  is  all  like  running  in  the 
dark.  If  I  knew  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  I  might  stop  or  remove  it.  If  I 
knew  just  what  organs  were  attacked,  and 
how,  and  also  how  said  organs  were  af- 
fected, I  might  know  what  remedy,  and 
how  to  apply  it. 

If  this  disease  is  purely  a  contagious  one 
then  it  is  not  epidemic.  If  it  is  "  a  distinct 
epidemic  "  disease,  then  it  may  also  be 
contagious,  but  to  get  at  the  cause,  and  re- 
move it" of  a  distinct  epidemic  disease,  is  a 
thing  no  mortal  can  do.  Preventives  may 
be  used,  bat  the  cause  remains.  A  purely 
contagious  disease,  as  smallpox,  etc.,  the 
cause  can  be  removed. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  science 
in  this,  and  other  countries,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation  that  this  thing 
should  surely  be  ferreted  out.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  for  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, for  the  disease  is  frequent  and 
universal  enough. 

Now,  Brother  Jacobs,  I  regard  you  as  the 
best  authority  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
know  you  can  write  a  better  article  than 
the  one  you  have  in  the  "  Special  "  (and  I 
suppose  you  regard  this  one  as  good  as  any 
you  ever  wrote)  on  this  subject,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  needed  more  than  any  other  infor- 
mation you  can  give,  therefore  I  hope  you 
will  do  your  best  on  this  subject  in  the  next 
issue.  And  if  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  cause  or  the  diagnosis,  just  say  so. 
That  is  all,  but  give  your  opinion  freely. 
Also  give  preventive  treatment,  and  remedy. 
In  the  "  Special  "  your  "  Prevention  "  is 
more  a  cure  of  the  disease  after  it  has  got- 
ten a  start,  than  a  preventive. 

The  special  article  on  cholera  in  the 
"  Poultry  Keeper  Special,"  and  in  the 
issue  of  this  journal  for  December,  1886, 
(nearly  two  whole  pages),  give  the  results 
of  investigations  made  by  the  United 
States  Government.  That  it  is  epidemic  in 
some  sections  has  been  verified.  That  it  is 
contagious  (by  contact  or  association)  is 
also  true,  an4  that,  like  all  diseases,  it  is 
"  bacterial,"  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Pasteur's  experiments,  as  he  cured  cases 
by  inoculation,  and  also  spread  it  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Government  experts, 
after  describing  it,  stated  that  no  cure  was 
known,  just  as  is  now  the  case  with  hog 
cholera. 

The  pigeon  is  the  agent  for  spreading  it 
in  most  sections,  by  carrying  the  disease 
from  one  yard  to  another  in  the  dirt  or 
filth  adhering  to  its  feet,  and  a  shot  gun 
for  pigeons  will  do  more  service  than  for 
hawks. 

Mr.  Sallee  did  not  describe  the  symptoms 
in  his  flock.  A  great  number  of  persons 
style  roup  and  bowel  disease  as  cholera, 
but  we  believe  Mr.  S.  knows  what  he  is 
saying,  as  he  has  no  doubt  given  the  sub- 
ject his  attention. 


When  cholera  gets  into  a  flock  there  is 
tic  sure  cure.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  finest."  A  large  flock  cannot 
be  handled  with  the  object  of  administw- 
ing  medicines,  and  the  birds  will  not  eat. 
In  fact,  they  care  for  no  kind  of  food,  but 
they  will  drink,  and  drink  enormously.  The 
remedy  must  then  be  given  in  the  water, 
and  of  course  some  birds  will  drink  more 
than  will  others.  The  best  remedy  known 
is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water.  It  is 
a  poisonous  dose,  but  desperate  cases  re- 
quire desperate  remedies. 

The  bodies  should  be  burned,  and  every 
square  inch  of  the  ground  (and  buildings) 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  a  pound  of 
copperas  and  a  poand  of  bluestone,  in  six 
gallons  of  hot  water,  with  plenty  of  air- 
slacked  lime  freely  applied  after  the  ground 
is  dry. 

Cholera  kills  quickly.  If  the  birds  linger 
for  three  or  four  days  the  disease  may  not 
be  cholera.  Watery,  greenish  droppings, 
great  prostration,  and  intense  thirst  are 
the  symptoms.  It  may  not  be  "  epidemic  " 
if  no  pigeons  are  near,  as  it  is  probably  the 
spread  in  that  manner  that  gave  it  the 
name  of  "  epidemic,"  but  it  is  certainly 
contagious. 

THE  LITTLE  END  IN  PACKING. 

Should  eggs  be  packed  with  the  large  or 
small  end  down?  In  this  connection  per- 
haps the  experience  of  Mr.  N.  Markey, 
sent  to  the  (English)  Fancier's  Gazette,  may 
be  interesting.    He  says  : 

"  A  matter  has  just  occurred  to  me  with 
regard  to  '  hatching  eggs  '  which  may  be 
worth  relating.  On  Friday  last  ,1  received 
a  sitting  of  golden  Wyandotte  eggs  from  a 
breeder  in  Yorkshire.  Each  egg  was 
rolled  in  paper,  and  packed  in  bran,  the 
large  end  of  each  down.  When  unpacking, 
I  observed  that  the  air  cell  was  at  small 
end,  and  would  run  to  large  end  or  any 
other  part  of  egg  that  was  held  uppermost. 
I  examined  four  or  five,  and  found  them  to 
be  the  same,  but  thinking  it  wrong  to  han- 
dle them  much,  I  took  out  the  others  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  stuck  them  in  the 
bran,  small  end  down,  where  I  allowed 
them  to  remain  three  days  before  putting 
them  under  a  hen.  Every  person  knows 
that  in  the  natural  state  the  air  cell  is  al- 
ways at  the  large  end  of  the  egg,but  in  this 
case  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  egg, 
assisted  by  the  shaking  in  transit,  had  evi- 
dently displaced  the  air  cell,  and  sent  it 
to  the  highest  level.  Whether  this  has  in- 
jured the  fertility  of  the  egg  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  This  experiment,  how- 
ever, convinces  me  that  eggs  for  hatching 
should  always  be  packed  for  carriage  with 
the  small  end  down." 

That  the  air-sacks  should  shift  from  one 
end  of  the  eggs  to  the  other  is  curious.  In 
our  experience,  while  we  have  often  no- 
ticed the  air-sack  to  be  near  the  middle, 
yet  nearer  at  the  small  end,  and  always 
stationary.  We  have  never  known  the 
cells  to  rise  and  fall  like  bubbles  in  a  spirit 
level.  As  the  writer,  however,  gives  the 
facts  in  his  case,  which  we  have  no  right 
to  doubt,  our  readers  may  get  a  point  on 
packing  eggs  for  shipment. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN. 

Among  the  little  floating  items  that  pass 
around  we  find  the  following  sentence, 
which  gives  food  for  tlwught: 

"  Remember  each  hen  has  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  force  to  be  expended 
every  day  in  some  direction,  and  the  less 
she  has  to  give  to  digesting  food  the  more 
she  will  bnv»  to  be  expended  on  egg  pro- 
duction. " 

Just  what  the  "  animal  force  "  has  to  do 
with  egg  production  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
surmise.  The  hen  is  not  to  use  any  of  the 
" animal  force"  on  digestion,  but  store  it 
all  for  a  great  sweep  on  egg  production. 
As  good  digestion  is  necessary  to  egg  pro- 
duction some  explanation  is  needed.  With 
the  above  item  glaring  before  the  readers 
we  hope  none  of  them  will  ask  where  this 
"  animal  force  "  can  be  had,  or  how  much 
per  bottle.  One  consolation  in  the  above 
is  that  each  hen  has  some,  to  be  expended 
every  day,  but  she  does  not  wish  to  waste 
it  on  digestion  if  she  is  an  egg-producing 
hen.    Clear  as  mud. 


IGNORANCE  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gudridge,  Chicago,  will  give  some  amuse- 
ment to  those  who  have  sold  hundreds 
of  broilers.  It  is  fimilar  to  many  others 
that  come  from  merchants.    Mr.  G.  says  : 

I  would  say  we  are  about  to  start  in  the 
chicken  business,  namely  that  of  raising 
broilers  for  this  market,  and  in  nosing 
around  South  Water  street,  we  were  some- 
what amused  at  the  remarks  we  heard  from 
two  commission  men,  One  was  that  "  in- 
cubated chickens  "  were  like  hot-house 
plants  ;  they  wilted  after  being  taken  from 
the  coop, and  therefore  were  not  so  healthy; 
and  the  other  was  that  on  being  asked  how 
incubated  chickens  compared  with  the 
others,  he  went  to  the  picking  table,  and 
picked  out  a  lot  with  a  hump  on  their 
backs,  and  said  all  were  like  that.  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  and  get  your 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Are  incubated  chicks  as  healthy  at  three 
months  as  those  raised  by  the  hen,  that 
is  if  properly  cared  for  ? 

We  wish  to  say  here  that  we  have  seen, 
perhaps  100,000  broilers,  and  never  yet 
saw  one  with  a  humped  back.  If  a  chick  is 
hatched  out  of  the  shell  the  mode  of  hatch- 
ing is  simply  the  mode  of  applying  heat. 
The  future  of  the  chick  depends  on  the  food 
and  care.  Commission  men  know  nothing 
of  chickens  except  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
They  do  not  know  one  breed  from  another, 
and  if  two  chicks  are  placed  side  by  side, 
they  know  nothing  of  how  they  were 
hatched  or  raised,  and  only  expose  their  ig- 
norance by  attempting  to  claim  a  difference 
because  of  the  mode  of  hatching.  Hatch- 
ing is  only  getting  the  chick  out  of  the 
shell.  A  hen  will  hatch  out  a  young  duck, 
and  it  remains  a  duck.  We  know  merchants 
who  prefer  some  incubator  chicks,  not  be- 
cause of  being  hatched  in  incubators,  but 
because  they  have  received  better  care,  and 
are  fatter. 

HENS  OR  INCUBATORS. 

Miss  C.  M.  Taylor,  of  Sandwich,  N. 
H.,  writes  us  for  information  on  incuba- 
tors, and  in  so  doing  she  gives 'the  "  old 
hen  "  a  bad  character,  which  shows  that  it 
is  not  the  incubator  operator  who  has 
all  the  trouble.    She  says  : 

I  have  been  trying  to  raise  chickens  with 
kens  this  season,  but  am  completely  dis- 
gusted. The  eggs  hatched  well  (seventy- 
six  out  of  ninety-seven),  but  the  hens  kill 
the  chickens.  Each  brood  must  be  kept 
entirely  separate  from  all  others,  which  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  when  one  has 
so  many.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  wise  to 
try  a  hot  water  incubator  ?  I  would  like  to 
raise  about  150  chicks  each  season — just  for 
my  own  stock.  Could  hot  water  brooders 
be  made  available  without  other  warmth 
except  the  sun,  in  a  chicken  house  having 
three  sashes,  one  south,  east,  and  one  west  ? 
They  would  have  the  sun  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  I  should  want  to  hatch  them  in 
March,  April  and  May.  Could  I  keep  the 
incubator  in  the  cellar  ? 

The  main  point  in  the  above  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a  large  number  of  hens 
separate,  yet  unless  this  is  done  a  great 
loss  of  chicks  will  result.  We  will  state 
that  hot  water  brooders  may  be  used,  but 
they  will  require  a  lamp  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  heat.  The  house  with  three  sashes 
is  admirable,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  used  with  success.  As  to  keep- 
ing the  incubator  in  the  cellar  no  better 
place  could  be  selected. 

Hens  are  often  as  destructive  as  "var- 
mints." A  hen  will  care  for  her  own 
chicks  tenderly,  but  it  is  sure  death  to  some 
little  intruder  from  another  brood.  The 
brooder  protects  all  and  is  as  successful  as 
the  hens. 

FREQUENCY  OF  FEEDING. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  to  feed  and 
how  much  to  feed  requires  judgment.  There 
are  some  things  that  one  must  learn.  No 
person  can  inform  you  how  to  feed  your 
flock,  for  the  reason  that  your  flock  may 
be  different  from  some  other,  and  be 
placed  under  different  conditions.  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  an  English  authority  gives  his 
views  of  feeding  as  follows  : 

As  regards  the  number  of  times  the 
stock  fowls  should  be  fed,  we  believe  the 
most  economical  mode  is  to  feed  twice  a 
day.    The  fowls  should  be  let  out  early  in 


the  morning  ;  in  fact,  if  there  is  no  fear  of 
foxes  or  other  thieves,  the  hen  house  had 
better  be  left  open,  so  that  the  birds  carl 
come  out  at  will.  This  they  will  do  at 
daybreak,  and,  by  wandering  over  the 
fields,  secure  a  large  amount  of  worms  and 
insect  food.  They  should  receive  their 
morning  meal  at  a  fixed  hour;  immediately 
after  breakfast  is  usually  a  convenient 
time.  It  may  be  asked — how  much  corn 
should  be  given  per  head  ?  We  believe  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  to  that  question 
an  answer  that  would  be  of  any  practical 
value  ;  so  much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
birds  ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  Dorking  of  nine 
pounds  weight,  and  a  Game  fowl  of  five 
pounds,  would  require  very  different  quan- 
tities of  food.  Again  :  the  quantity  must 
vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  much 
more  being  required  to  keep  up  the  due 
amount  of  animal  heat  in  winter  than  ire 
summer.  The  work  going  on  in  the  farm- 
yard and  the  number  of  birds  that  are  lay- 
ing will  also  influence  the  amount  required 
to  be  given  ;  for  when  a  hen  is  producing 
eggs  she  will  eat  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  food  that  she  requires  at  another  time. 
The  best  rule,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
time,  is  to  give  the  fowls  a  full  meal  in  the 
morning  and  a  second  shortly  before  going 
to  roost.  Many  persons  feed  their  fowls 
only  once  a  day,  usually  in  the  morning  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  go  to  roost 
with  empty  crops,  and  as  the  nutriment 
they  have  obtained  during  the  day  is  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  animal  warmth,  it 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
eggs,  and  thus  feeding  hens  once  a  day  is 
not  favorable  to  their  fertility.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  feed  liberally  twice  a 
day,  if  any  large  amount  of  profit  be  de- 
sired from  fowls.  There  is  one  great  ad- 
vantage dependent  on  having  fixed  hours 
of  feeding — namely,  that  the  birds  soon 
become  accustomed  to  them,  and  do  not 
hang  about  the  house  door  all  day  long,  as 
they  do  if  irregularly  and  frequently  fed. 
They  consequently  obtain  a  greater  amount 
of  food  for  themselves, and  are  less  trouble- 
some than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

In  regard  to  the  above  we  will  say, then, 
when  the  hens  are  on  a  range,  where  they 
can  secure  plenty  of  insects,  seeds,  and 
grass,  and  come  up  at  night  with  full 
crops,  give  no  food  at  all,  the  matter  of 
overfeeding  is  greater  than  that  of  under- 
feeding. In  winter  the  feeding  must  be  a 
matter  of  judgment,  for  then  there  is  no 
range  for  the  hens. 

HOW  MUCH  CUT  BONE. 

Feeding  bone  depends  on  the  kind  of 
bone.  Green  bones  from  the  butcher  con- 
tain more  nourishment  than  dry  bones,  and 
are  also  more  easily  digested.  A  bone  is 
food,^and  also  provides  lime  for  the  shell. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Dill,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us  in  regard  to  feeding  bones,  and  says  : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  much 
ground,  or  rather  cut,  green  bone,  to  give 
to  chicks  and  fowls,  and  if  they  should 
be  fed  on  it  every  day?  I  can  find  no  in- 
structions in  the  Poultry  Keeper  regard- 
ing it  and  so  write  to  you. 

If  Mr.  Dill  cannot  find  anything  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  on  the  subject  then 
he  has  either  missed  whole  columns,  or  we 
must  repeat  much  that  has  been  given. 
The  rule  for  feeding  cut-bone  and  meat  (the 
fresh  bones  from  the  butcher,  with  adher- 
ing meat),  is  to  allow  one  ounce  a  day  for 
each  hen,  or  a  pound  for  sixteen  hens.  Of 
course  this  rule  is  not  to  be  strictly  followed 
for  no  two  hens  eat  the  same  quantity.  We 
'find  that  hens  will  not  eat  too  much  bone. 
The  dry  bone  may  be  kept  in  a  small  box, 
before  them  all  the  time.  For  little  chicks 
the  bone  should  be  cut  fine,  sifted,  and  the 
coarse  portions  given  to  hens 

CRACKED  CORN  FOR  POULTRY. 

ihe  principal  reason  for  cracking  corn 
is  to  get  it  small  enough  so  that  the  chick- 
ens can  swallow  it  without  inconvenience. 
This  is  all  very  well,  provided  the  poultry 
keeper  chances  to  live  near  a  mill,  or 
possesses  a  mill  of  his  own.  It  happens, 
however,  that  many  cannot  procure 
cracked  corn  as  often  as  desirable,  yet 
have  ample  facilities  for  growing  corn. 
To  this  class  The  Poultry  World  suggests 
the  growing  of  corn  with  naturally  very 
small  kernels.  There  are  varieties  of 
popcorn  which  meet  the  case,  and  furnish 
a  fair  yield.  The  Dwarf  Pearl  corn  has 
the  smallest  kernels  of  any  variety,  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  large  sized  ears  to  a 
goodly  number  on  the  stalk,  so  that  it 
yields  well. 


so 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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CONCERNING  EGGS. 

The  prevailing  high  prices  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two  shows  that  there 
has  been  no  over-production  of  eggs,  cer- 
tainly not  of  those  which  are  marketed  in 
a  strictly  fresh  condition.  Every  farmer 
can  make  a  small  flock  of  hens  a  source 
of  profit  with  reasonable  care  and  outlay. 
To  secure  the  highest  prices  in  the  market 
where  eggs  are  sold  on  their  merits,  the 
matter  pf  feeding  the  fowls  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Wheat  or  wheat 
screenings  and  barley  are  the  best  grain 
food  for  the  chief  supply.  Corn  should  be 
given  in  moderate  quantities  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  fatten.  Oats  are  a 
good  grain  for  a  change,  but  they  contain 
too  much  husk  to  be  a  favorite  food  with 
poultry.  Sorghum  seed  is  an  excellent 
food  ;  so  is  milk,  even  skim  milk,  sweet  or 
sour,  mixed  with  wheat  bran.  Green  veg- 
etables of  all  sorts  are  desirable.  Many 
poultrymen  have  successfully  fed  their 
fowls  with  ensilage  as  a  substitute  for 
other  vegetable  food.  Fowls  fed  largely 
on  buckwheat  produce  inferior  eggs  of 
thin  white  contents. 

In  the  matter  of  packing  eggs  for  mar- 
ket, much  carelessness  is  exercised.  The 
shell  of  the  egg  is  of  a  nature  so  porous  as 
to  be  easily  deteriorated  by  contact  with  de- 
caying or  pungent  substances.  Eggs 
packed  in  saw-dust  will  certainly  taste  of 
the  packing  material.  A  few  dozen  eggs 
packed  in  resinous  product  and  forwarded 
a  few  miles  by  express,  were  rendered  al- 
m  ost  worthless  in  two  hours  from  such 
exposure.  Similar  injury  is  inflicted  upon 
eggs  by  the  use  of  musty  hay  or  straw  in 
packages.  Of  course,  sweet  hay  or  straw 
finely  chopped  are  unobjectionable.  Egg 
merchants  now  use  in  almost  all  cases, 
patent  egg-boxes  provided  with  separate 
paper  compartments  for  each  egg.  Thus 
transported,  the  percentage  of  breakage  is 
very  moderate  ;  while  the  packing  imparts 
no  disagreeable  odor  or  flavor  to  the  eggs. 
Air-slacked  lime  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
bottoms  of  barrels  in  which  eggs.are  packe^ 
in  hay,  to  correct  or  absorb  any  unpleas- 
ant gases  or  liquids  arising  from  eggs 
broken  in  transit.  A  well  known  chemist 
of  Boston,  feeling  certain  that  he  could 
improve  on  the  use  of  lime,  made  a  test 
with  a  disinfectant  in  which  carbolic  acid 
was  a  constituent.  The  whole  shipment 
of  eggs  was  ruined  by  reason  of  the  odor  of 
the  disinfectant  permeating  the  porous 
shell  of  the^egg.  Few  people  realize  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  eggs  will 
absorb  noxious  gases  and  odors. — Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 

THE  LIGHT  BRAHMA — ORIGIN. 

American  Farmer  :  Over  forty  years 
ago,  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Fitchburg  depot 
in  Boston,  the  managers  of  a  poultry  show 
found  exhibited  these  new  varieties  or 
names  of  birds,  as  follows  :  Chittagongs, 
Shanghais,  Gray  Shanghais  and  Brahma- 
pootras  Four  varieties,  if  names  made 
any  difference,  but  all  apparently  one 
breed  ;  but  the  judges  were  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion and  awarded  prizes  to  each  of  the 
varieties  or  names. 

The  original  stock  for  each  of  the  above 
named  birds  was  a^pair  of  gray  birds,  pur- 
chased in  Philadelphia  from  a  vessel  ar- 
riving from  Shanghai  in  1849.  These 
birds  were  named  Chittagongs.  They 
came  from  Roxbury,  Mass".,  were  sold  to 
another  party  and  called  Gray  Shanghais, 
and  in  1852,  under  this  name,  a  pair  were 
sent  to  the  Queen  of  England. 

In  1850,  another  lot  was  purchased  from 
a  ship  in  New  York  direct  from  Shanghai. 
These  were  lighter  in  color  and  the  cock 
from  the  original  lot  was  sold  to  a  breeder 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  who  bred  from  stock 
he  had  collected,  and  it  was  from  this 
stock  that  the  Brahmapootras  were  raised 
that  were  in  the  show  above  referred  to. 

In  those  days  a  name  went  a  long  way, 
and  the  owner  consulted  an  atlas  of  China 
and  Hindoostan  and  finding  the  name  Bur- 
rampooter  he  called  the  birds  Burram- 
pootras ;  shortly  after  it  was  varied  to 
Brahmapootra,  and  in  1865  it  was  gener- 
ally recognized  as  Brahma. 

A  feature  in  the  Brahma  fowl  is  the  pe- 
culiar comb,  resembling  in  shape  a  half- 
opened  pea  blossom.  The  original  birds 
had  small,  single,  upright  combs,  but 'the 
first  appearance  of  the  pea  comb  was 
hailed  as  an  acquisition'  and  was  thereafter 
bred  for. 

The  original  birds  were  small^and  gray 
with  very  little  feathering  on  legs  Or  toes. 
They  are  very  large  in  size,  as  bred^now, 
and  heavily  feathered'  on  legs  and  toes. 
In  the  New  England  States  they  are  by  far 
the  popular  variety,  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  breeders  of  fine  poultry  are  to 
be  found  breeding  this A-ariety  of  fowls. 

Boston  is  called,  and  justly  merits  the 
title,  "  home  of  the  Brahma."  They 
have  here  a  .club  composed  of  Light 
Brahma  breeders,  which  has  given  two  an- 


nual exclusively  one-variety  exhibitions 
with  birds  competing  from  all  over  Amer- 
ica and  England.  This  club  has  origina- 
ted and  held  the  only  exclusively  one- 
variety  exhibition  in  the  world.  There  are 
several  strains  of  the  breed,  among  them 
being  the  Autoprat,  Duke  of  York,  Brock- 
ton, Belmont  and  Appolo. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  DUCKS. 

The  eggs  are  generally  given  to  a  hen 
to  sit  on,  in  preference  to  a  duck  ;  it  saves 
trouble,  and  they  are  hatched  out  with  all 
the  care  and  solicitude  as  if  they  were 
chicks,  the  poor  ignorant  mother  not 
knowing  the  difference.  Twenty-eight  to 
thirty  days  are  required  to  hatch  out  ducks. 
As  they  come  forth  take  them  from  the 
hen,  so  her  attention  may  be  given  to 
those  not  yet  hatched.  When  the  whole 
brood  have  made  their  appearance,  take 
up  the  hen  carefully  and  put  her  into  a 
nice  roomy  coop  on  a  grass  plot,  then  al- 
low the  young  ones  to  go  to  her ;  put  a 
saucer  with  water  and  bread  crumbs  for 
the  young  ducks,  and  give  the  hen  also 
some  tempting  food,  for  generally  during 
the  last  two  days  ©f  incubation  she  refuses 
to  leave  her  eggs  to  feed.  After  a  day  or 
two  give  them  barley  meal  mixed  with 
water,  or  any  refuse  from  the  table  with 
boiled  vermicelli ;  in  a  week  they  will  be 
running  about  catching  flies  and  insects, 
and  returning  to  the  hen  should  the 
weather  be  cold.  In  three  weeks  should 
the  weather  be  favorable,  they  will  huddle 
together,  heedless  of  the  cries  and  anxious 
calling  of  the  mother,  and  in  a  week  after 
that  the  hen  may  be  set  at  liberty,  as  the 
ducklings  can  do  very  well  without  her. 
At  this  period  feed  them  with  meal  of  any 
kind,  or  middlings  mixed  with  nettles  or 
lettuce  chopped  very  fine.  Ducklings  do 
not  eat  =0  r^r-h  at  a  time  as  chickens,  but 
their  digestio  .  is  extraordinarily  rapid  ; 
therefore  their  ieal  must  be  often  repeated. 
Scraps  of  me  :  and  fat  are  most  excellent ; 
they  LiiYi»e  , ell  upon  the  refuse  of  the 
kitchen.  Give  them  a  run  to  hunt  out 
snails,  slugs  and  insects.  From  six  to 
eight  weeks  young  ducks  are  fit  So  kill — 
that  is,  when  they  get  cross-winged  ;  up  to 
this  time  there  is  no  necessity  of  sending 
them  to  water,  but  flat  vessels  containing 
water  must  always  be  wjthin  their  reach, 
for  ducks  cannot  feed  without  that  element. 
In  that  state  they  fatten  much  quicker 
than  when  allowed  to  swim.  If  after  that 
period  a  selection  has  been  made  to  keep 
certain  of  them  as  stock  birds,  then  they 
must  be  allowed  a  stream  of  water  or  a 
pond,  otherwise  some  breeds  would  perish, 
and  most  of  the  others  would  lay  infertile 
eggs. — JV.  E.  Homestead. 


THEY  MAKE  IT  PAY. 

Lahr  Brothers  are  farmers  at  Juda,  Wis., 
but  they  give  their  attention  also  to  pure- 
bred fowls,  and  they  make  poultry  on  the 
farm  a  leading  pursuit.  Here  is  what  they 
write  us  : 

We  can  say  to  all,  that  if  they  will 
work  steadily,  and  not  necessarily  very 
hard,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
poultry.  We  have  never  been  able  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  years,  and  anyone  who 
is  willing  to  take  hold,  and  do  what  is 
right,  can  do  better  than  at  any  other 
business. 

The  above  letter  is  from  those  who  make 
it  pay.  With  them  it  is  a  business.  In- 
stead of  making  the  poultry  business  a  side 
affair  they  make  it  their  leading  pursuit, 
and  they  make  more  money  than  from  any- 
thing else  on  the  farm,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  learn  more.  They  do  not  stop 
their  paper. 

THE  WHITE  BREEDS. 

There  is  now  springing  up  a  variety  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  also  of 
White  Wyandot£es.  That  these  breeds, 
when  once  they  become  established,  will 
be  popular,  cannot  be  denied.  The  reason 
is  that  although  many  delight  in  ,ha 
purely  fancy  breeds  yet  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  combine  vitality  with  beauty  of 
plumage.  White  is  desirable  because  a 
white  fowl  is  easily  dressed,  and  should 
any  pin  feathers  remam  on  the  carcass 
they  do  not  show  as  plainly  as  do  those 
that  are  black.  The  White  Leghorn  is  a 
favorite  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent bird  for  crossing  on  the  large, 
coarse,  heavy  breeds,  and  thereby  assists 
in  increasing  egg  production  as  well  as  se- 
curing a  heavy  carcass,  for  although  the 
half-breeds  are  apparently  small,  they 
weighyinore,  when  placed  on  the  scales, 
than  may  be  supposed.  We  predict  that 
ere  long  there  will  be  a  white  variety  of  all 
the  different  market  breeds,  and  they  will 
be  accepted  readily  by  all  poultrymen. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

This  is  book  No.  4, — on  Diseases.  In  order 
however,  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  in- 
cluded many  other  subjects.  "We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  our  old  numbers 
and  "put  the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poulthy 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  contains  32  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  25  cents,  but  for  60 
cents  we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  The  following  are  the 

CONTENTS. 

Poultry  Houses— Munger's  Poultry  House 
Smith'3,  Pritchard's,  Lawrence's,  Burr's,  Ham- 
ill's,  Colburn's,  Richard's,  Wilson's,  Misses 
Williams  &  Moiineaux's,  and  others,  illustrated. 
Brooders.— financier's  Brooder,  Harper's,  En- 
gle's.  Hosford's,  Lincoln's,  Tank  Brooder,  Mark- 
ing Punch,  illustrated,  Portable  Nest  Pack,  a 
cheap  Drinking  Fountain,  a  lamp  Incubator 
Heater,  a  novel  Movable  Fence. 

Diseases  of  Poultry.— -Two  full  pages  devoted 
to  Roiijp,  with  directions  fo» making  roup  pills, 
with  27  different  remedies  from  our  readers,  as 
well  as  the  homeopathic  method.  Cholera.— 
Two  pages  devoted  to  cholera,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  symptoms,  numerous  remedies  and 
more  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  book 
published.  Gapes— Nearly  two  pages-  to  gapes, 
with  all  the  best  remedies.  Crop-Bound,  Egg- 
Bound.Feather-pulling.BiimDle  Foot, Laving  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  Worms  in  the  Flash,  Scabby  Legs 
with  details  for  treating  each.  Lice.— Symptoms 
of  lice  on  fowls, causes  of  lice, what  to  do  for  Lice, 
the  dust-bath,  suggestions  from  readers.  How 
to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  with 
every  part  described  and  illustrated.  This  is 
alone  worth  $5,  as  hundreds  of  the  incubators 
are  in  use,  any  person  can  make  one,  The 
Oreat  Broiler  Farms  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
with  the  brooders  and  heating  arrangements, 
described  and  illustrated.  How  to  Caponize, 
with  Illustrations  from  photographs,  showing 
the  whole  operation.  Horn  to  Preserve  Eggs.— 
The  so-called  Havana  Process,  Sulphur  Process, 
Scientific  American  Trocess.Messenger  Process, 
Globe  Process,  Ledger  Process,  Birmingham 
Process,  Mrs.  Moore's  Celebrated  Process, 
Lime  Process,  Gelatine  Process,  Boracic  Acid 
Process,  Salicylic  Acid  Process,  Water  Glass 
Process,  Wax  Process,  Australian  Process, 
the  French  Process,  with  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er's hints  for  selecting  eggs  for  the  purpose. 
How  to  Manage  the  Young  Chicks,  showing 
mode  of  feeding,  ratio  of  growth,  cost,  etc. 
Prices  of  Broilers,  Foiols,  F.gqs.  Ducks,  Turkeys 
for  the  year  1886,  giving  the  rise  and  fall  for 
nearly  every'  week,  from  Feb.  27th  to  Dec.  10th. 
Whitewash  that  Sticks,  a  good  recipe.  How  to 
Ship  Poultry—  Picking,  packing,  frozen  poul- 
try, live  poultry,  spring  chickens,  eggs,  etc. 
Testing  Eggs,  illustrated,  and  fully  explained. 
Hatching  Ducks  and  Chicks  for  Market  ,Kankin 
and  Damon's  method.  An  Egg  Turner,  illus- 
trated. The  Cheapest  Poultry  House  that  can 
be  Built,  Harris'  method.  The  Big  Egg  Farm 
at  Sadsburyvlllo,  Pa.,  showing  how  600  hensmay 
be  kept  with  profit.  CondensedCorrespondence, 
and  other  valuable  information. 

The  above  i3  illustrated  with  over  sixty  cuts. 
Everything  is  made  as  plain  as  possible.  There 
is  no  book  published  that  gives  one-half  as  much 
pracftca-;  information.  Every  poultry  man  should 
have  it.  When  you  subscribe  or  renew,  send 
60  cents,  and  get  this  valuable  book,  and  also 
ihr  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  POULTRY  MANURE. 

The  manure  from  fifty  fowls  during  all 
last  winter  was  spread  over  a  bed  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries  quite  thickly, 
so  that  some  persons  thought  the  plants 
would  be  burned.  They  were  not  injured 
in  the  least,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  ma- 
nure has  had  a  remarkably  favorable 
effect,  producing  a  fine  growth  of  plant 
and  fruit  of  large  size,  far  more  so  than 
ordinary  yard  manure.  Some  raspberry 
canes  on  the  rows  manured  with  the  poul- 
try droppings  are  now  seven  feet  high,  and 
the  strawberry  plants,  old  and  young,  are 
exceedingly  luxuriant.  Fifty  large  Light 
Brahma  hens  have  made  a  barrel  of  ma- 
nure every  two  weeks  through  the  winter, 
and  during  the  summer  a  bushel  basketful 
every  week.  This  valuable  product  is  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  figuring 
up  the  income  from  a  flock  of  poultry. 


WATER  IN  THE  SHIPPING  COOPS. 

When  a  lot  of  fowls  are  crowded  in  a 
coop  they  will  suffer  greatly,  unless  cups 
of  water  are  placed,  not  only  at  each  cor- 
ner, but  at  the  sides.  The  poor  birds  at 
one  end  of  the  coop  do  not  know  that 
water  is  at  the  other  end,  and  as  the}'  are 
frightened  and  excited,  they  sit  down  as 
soon  as  the  car  moves.  Unless  they  secure 
water,  they  will  either  die  on  the  journey 
ct  suffer  so  severely  fron'  -hirst  as.to  be  in 
an  unfit  condition  to  b,  .g  good  prices 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  the 
Foctltp.t  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  alt)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Home  Queen  and  the  Focltry 
Keepers  whole  year  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  n«me  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  Willie" '1 
\\- votJ ;  have  once  road  it. 'It  is  full  of 

Oct    at  erTallr.  and  tiling  which  evio  >.ouisti  

to  Knuw— ltecipcs,  Pre.-iTmatrins,  Knit  ling,  paiiij 
Work.  Homo  Furnishing,  Short  Stories.  Hints  about 
Heuth  Housekeeping  Department.  Debating  >■  - 
clety  sociable  Corner.  Mother's  and  children's  l>i— 
pain'nent,  Prbwriy  Illustrated,  Plain,  l'ractical, 
Clear  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Kitlier  Reading 
or  Advertisements  The  Home  Queen  is  pulrtishedat 
819  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Three-  months  trial  Hi  cts.,  ov.  send  direct  to  tho 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  Poultry  Kkkpek— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole'vear  fur  only  GO  cts. 


North  and  South— Lock  hands  in  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Sovtbem  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-caged,  brighL  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Souther%4>oultry  paper.  Only  fifty 
cents  a  year.  Southern  P&ultru  Keeper  and  Poultry 
Keeper  only  65  cents  a  year.  Send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
ville.  Ark.,  or  to  Poultry  Keener  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


Q  P  A  Ml  Q 11  28  Tears-   Chicks,  $2  to  $5  each. 
OrHniOnj.BEM  NETT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

1  Ci AA  February  and  March  chicks,  B.  Legs., 
±VJ\J\J  Ind.  Games,  Wyn's.,  Brah.  Cochins,  and 
others.  SI. 50  per  chick.  Best  stock.  Pleasure 
Poultry  Yards,  Aunville,  Lebanon,  Co.,  Pa. 


JUMBO  1XDIAX  «;  IMKS. 

IbreedtheC.  A.  Sharp  Agitator  strain.  Theyare 
the  finest  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  April  hatched  chicks 
for  sale,  cheap.        P.  O.  HOPKINS, 

Hammonsbiiif,  O. 


mi'F  LECHOFSS  and  Cornish  Indian 

J_>  Gamu.   Eggs  at  half  price  balance  of  the  sea- 
son.   A  lot  of  yearling  Indian  Games  liens  cheap  If 
taken  now.   Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
AUG.  J>.  AK\OI,D,  Dillsbarg,  Pa. 

ST.  BERNARDS. 

Grand  litter  of  large  perfectly  marked  puppies,  by 
King  Regent  ex-Princess  Hepsey  for  sale.  Orders 
taken  for  litter  due  July  8th  by  Scottish  Leader  ex- 
Dart.  At  Stud. 

SCOTTISH  LEADER  (23,958),  Fee  850. 
KINO  REGENT  21,115',  Stnd  Fee  840. 

Photos  of  dogs  or  bitches  50c.  each.  Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Oermanluwn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture. 


ii 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  GiTing  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  yi  a  •, 
for  73  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  asapremiuiu  fort,»o 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkc-bur?,  Pa 


Large  Poultry  Farm  In  Sale, 

Capacity  2.00©  Chickens 

In  the  city  of  Denver,  Col.,  which  coi  i  riglnally 
$7.50J,  and  which  should  pav  $3,010  ]  er  ,,,nu"i.  It  is 
well  fenced,  and  has  dwelling,  siabl  .  ,  .  t  louses, 
INCUBATOR  HOUSE,  brooder  h..um-,  .  gg  cel- 
lars, artesian  well,  wind  mill,  large  tank,  IXCU- 
BATORS,  BROODERS,  horseand  wagon,  tools 
and  implements.  The  plant  Is  only  one  year  old- 
other  business  cause  of  sale,  which  will  be  at  a  I.I  ISIC- 
RAX.  DISCOUNT.  Highland,  in  a  choice  suburb 
of  Denver,  overlooking  the  city,  near  cable  cars  and 
electric  lights.  Address 

HENRY  C.  STUART  «t  CO., 

Box  1815,  l>enver,  Colorado. 

m.  E.  BALLARD  &  CO. 

General  Produce  Commission  Merchants 
and  Shippers, 

3140  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  All  Shippers  of  Produce  WANTED, 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Potatoes,  Apples, 
Onions,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Dried  Fruits, 
Poultry,  Game,  Veal,  Lambs,  Beef.Mutton, 
Pork,  Tallow,  Honey,  Beeswax,  Broom 
corn,  Ginseng  root,  Feathers,  Vinegar, 
Cider,  Flour,  Buckwheat,  Furs,  Hides, 
Pelts, Skins, etc.  Send  for  our  daily  bulletin. 


We  are  So  Anxious  K 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 


Poultry 


les 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 


ever  offered. 


FREE 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 


217  &  2 


-SEEDSMEN 

19  Market  St 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  ha  will  be  suffic- 
iently Interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  Is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  tohave  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following' 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner  s  Lumber 
and  Los  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  onc*year,  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Incubatois  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage 
ment  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 


THE  LARGE  ROXMONT  POULTRY  FARM. 

Mr.  Ross  A.  Smith,  writing  to  the  South- 
ern Fancier  (Atlanta,  Ga.),  from  Concord, 
N.  II.,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Roxmont  Poultry  Farm,  to  which  he  paid  a 
visit.  We  are  indented  to  the  Southern 
Fancier  for  the  use  of  the  large  cut.  The 
farm  is  situated  at  Long  Island,  N.  H.  In 
his  description  Mr.  Smith  says: 

"Accepting  the  very  cordial  invitation  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Greene,  the  proprietor,  and  Dr. 
P.  R.  Greene,  the  manager,  I  lett  here  at 
noon,  Saturday,  for  "The  Weirs,"  a  pic- 
turesque little  village  of  handsome  villas 
ands  urroundings,  nest- 
ling along  the  hanks  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
thirty  three  miles  north 
of  Concord.  Here  I  was 
met  hy  Dr.  J.  A  Greene 
and  his  heautiful  little 
steamer  Roxmont.  A 
more  jovial  and  warm- 
hearted gentleman  it 
would  he  hard  to  meet ; 
even  the  sunny  South, 
with  its  world-wide 
fame  for  hospitality, 
could  not  extend  a 
more  pleasant  greeting, 
or  a  warmer  welcome 
than  was  extended  to 
me  hy  my  jolly  and 
good-natured  host. 

"After  a  delightful 
sail  on  the  lake  for  some 
six  miles,  we  arrived 
on  the  farm,  where  I 
was  again  greeted  with 
a  cheerful  welcome, 
equalled  only  hy  our 
warm-hearted,  impul- 
sive, hut  modest  South- 
ern ladies,  this  time  hy 
the  Doctor's  charming 
wife,  who  extended  to 
me  the  courtesies  of 
their  most  heautiful 
and  picturesque  castle, 
an  illustration  of  which 
appears  herewith. 

"It  might  not  he  out 
of  place  to  state  that 
this,  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  handsomest  of 
New  England  man- 
sions, was  designed  en- 
tirely hy  the  Doctor's 
wife,  who  also  directed 
the  superintendent  in 
its  construction. 

"The  management  of 
the  farm  is  left  en- 
tirely to  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Greene,    who  resides 

here  the  entire  year,   ;  

and  although  a  young  man,  the  son  of  our 
genial  host  is  a  thoroughly  practical  busi- 
ness man,  and  understands  the  business  in 
all  its  inanv  details. 

"  The  summer  residence  of  the  proprietor, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Greene,  of  Boston,  stands  on  the 
highest  and  most  conspicuous  point  of  Long 
Island,  the  largest  and  most  picturesque 
island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  From  its 
prominent  and  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
it  is  an  object  of  much  interest  to  the  many 
passengers  who  daily  patronize  the  steam- 
boats which  ply  the  waters  of  this  beautiful 
lake.  . 

"During  the  summer  months,  tnousands  of 
tourists  and  families  exchange  the  hot,  sul- 
try air  of  the  city  for  the  cool  and  health- 
giving  breezes  of  the 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN'  REGION. 

"In  all  this  much  sought  district,  no  part 
can  compare  in  grandeur  and  beauty  with 
the  lovely  Lake"  "Winnepesaukee  and  sur- 
rounding territory.  Here  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  spread"  out  before  us,  the  scenery 
being  unexcelled  even  by  the  famous  lakes 
and  mountains  of  the  old  world.  It  wins 
the  heart  and  charms  the  eyes  of  all  visitors 
who  can  but  render  involuntary  admiration 


as  the  varied  and  natural  scenery  meets 
their  gaze. 

"Lake  "Winnepesaukee,  known  to  the  In- 
dians as  "The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit," 
has  long  been  the  favorite  resort  of  the  poet 
"Whittier,  whose  poems  contain  charming 
allusions  to  its  many  beauties.  It  has  an 
average  width  of  twelve  miles  and  stretches 
twenty-six  miles  along  the  valley,  its  pure 
clear  water  dotted  with  over  three  hundred 
islands,  while  along  its  180  miles  of  shore 
are  scattered  hundreds  of  comfortable  vil- 
las, summer  cottages  and  farm  houses.  The 
laud,  sloping  gently  up  to  the  hills  beyond, 
seems  to  roll  back  hill  upon  hill,  until  they 
meet  the  grand  old  mountains  in  the  dis-. 
tance,  forming  a  picture  not  to  be  surpassed 


"The  first  of  the  laying  houses  is  1,000x25 
feet,  with  an  alley  way  of  five  feet,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  arranged  the  roosting  and 
laying  rooms,  200  in  number,  10x10,  each 
having  an  outside  run  10x50.  The  centre  of 
this  building  is  two  stories  ;  the  upper  floor 
is  used  for  the  storing  away  of  the  feed 
necessary  for  use  in  this  house.  On  the 
first  floor  is  an  engine,  corn-mill,  bone-mill, 
a  large  steam  cauldron,  etc.  Here  tons  of 
all  kinds  of  feed  cut  up,  ground  up, 
mixed  up,  and  fed  dry  or  cooked  as  may  be 
desired.  The  next  laying  house  is  515  feet 
long,  with  apartments  and  runs  same  as 
the  one  above. 

THE  INCUBATOR  HOUSE 

is  a  two-story  building  70x40.   In  the  cellar 


through  over  2,000  feet  of  two-inch  pipe 
placed  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  under 
which  the  young  chicks  nestle. 

"The  next  brooder  house  is  400  feet  long 
and  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  600  other 
brooders  and  little  houses,  6x8,  that  are 
scattered  about  over  the  farm. 

"In  addition  to  the  buildings  mentioned 
are  the 

STEAM  COOK-HOUSES, 

the  feed  house,  the  immense  ice  houie  which 
is  replenished  each  winter  with  clear,  pure 
ice  from  the  lake;  the  killing  and  picking 
house  with  its  cement  floors  and  conven- 
iently arranged  paraphernalia,  and  the 
weighing,  packing, 
storage  and  shipping 
houses. 

"Mr.  John  Moran, 
the  chief  dresser  and 
picker  of  this  farm, has 
a  record  of  picking  165 
birds  in  ten  hours. 

"With  the  exception 
of  thirty-five  to  forty 
carloads  of  a  variety  of 
feed  bought  annually, 
'  the  Roxmont  farm  raise 
all  the  produce  its  stock 
consumes. 

TWO  HUNDRED  ACRES 

are  under  cultivation, 
and  each  year  yield  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  beets, 
turnips,  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  and  thousands 
of  bushels  of  corn,  bar- 
ley, wheat  and  sunflow- 
er seed.  This  immense 
quantity  of  grain  and 
vegetables  is  housed  in 
a  store-house  100x40  ft., 
with  a  deep,  dry  cellar 
the  entire  length  of 
building. 


THE  STEAMER 
MONT," 


'ROX- 


"In  the  centre  of  this  attractive  landscape 
stands 

LONG  ISLAND, 
with  its  comfortable  and  home-like  hotels, 
its  summer  villas  and  the  Roxmont  Poultry 
Farm. 

"An  excellent  road  from  Centre  narbor, 
the  nearest  town  on  the  main  land,  over  the 
hills  and  along  the  lake  shore  for  eight 
miles,  furnishes  a  pleasant  drive  to  the 
farm  for  the  thousands  of  summer  visitors 
to  this  famous  resort,  while  a  charming  ride 
on  one  of  the  steamboats  from  AVolfboro, 
Alton  Bay,  Lakeport  and  Weirs,  adds  much 
to  the  pleasures  of  a  day  spent  at  this 
mammoth  poultry  raisins:  establishment. 

"The  farm  comprises  1,300  acres  of  dry, 
productive  land,  sloping  gently  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  giving  upwards  of  five  miles 
of  water  front.  Along  the  sandy  shore  are 
placed  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
4,000  ducks  and  15,000  hens,  which  make 
this  healthy  location  their  home.  A  small 
brood,  fed  by  springs,  courses  down  through 
the  valley  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  this 
stream  is  lined  on  either  side  with  six  hun- 
dred small  houses  for  chicks  and  ducklings 
from  four  to  six  weeks  old. 


are  arranged  the  incubators.  These  incuba- 
tors were  made  especially  to  suit  tho  rooms 
which  they  are  in;  there  are  seventeen  of 
them,  each  with  a  capacity  of  &40  eggs. 
These  machines  are  run  the  entire  year 
without  cessation,  turning  out  annually 
over  120,000  chicks  and  ducklings. 

"This  entire  building,  except  the  cellar,  is 
used  as  a  nursery  for  the  young  chicks  and 
ducks  just  from  the  shell.  It  is  fitted 
throughout  with  the  most  improved  system 
of  hot  water  heating.  This  house  has  a 
capacity  for  comfortably  caring  for  6,400 
little  orphans  just  from  "the  cellar  beneath. 
After  five  to  eight  days,  when  they  are 
thoroughly  "on  their  feet,"  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the 

LARGE  BROODER  nOUSES, 

the  most  extensive  of  which  has  accommo- 
dation for  15,000  chicks.  This  house  is  500 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  with  an  ell  20x60 
feet.  A  walk  four  feet  wide  runs  through 
the  centre,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the 
numerous  pens,  with  yards  outside,  each 
accommodating  "5  to  100  chicks.  This 
building  is  heated  throughout  by  one  of  the 
largest  hot  water  heaters  manufactured, 
which  keeps  up  a  constant  flow  of  hot  water 


belonging  to  the  farm, 
leaves  the  wharf  every 
morning  during  the 
season  of  navigation  for 
Centre  Harbor,  Weirs 
or  Wolfboro,  with  the 
day's  shipment  of  eggs 
and  poultry.  In  win- 
ter, when  the  lake  is 
closed  by  ice,  this  work 
is  done  by  large  sleighs 
orsleds.  Long  Island  is 
connected  to  the  main- 
land by  a  bridge,  so  that 
it  is  accessible  at  all 
times. 

"Not  wishing  to  fill 
up  your  Willie  pap 
with  the  immensity  of  this  establishment, 
we  will  conclude  by  only  a  brief  mention  ofr 
other  points  of  interest.  Owing  to  the  daily 
visits  of  hundreds  of  sight-seers,  two  guides 
are  employed  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
show  them  around. 

"A  larse  waiting  and  dining  room  hand- 
somely fitted  up  is  one  of  the  attractive 
points  for  the  stranger  and  is  well  patron- 
ized. The  farm  has  thirty-five  employes, 
every  one  of  whom  has  his  own  department 
and  knows  how  to  attend  to  it. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TONS  OF  COAL 

are  used  annually.  Two  hundred  and  forty' 
five  dozen  eggs  is  the  average  daily  ship- 
ment. Ten  thousand  ducks  and  forty-five 
thousand  broilers  are  marketed  annually. 

"The  Roxmont  Poultry  Farm  represents  a 
capital  of  §120,000;  the  aggregate  insurance 
on  buildings  is  §31,000;  the  first  year's 
profits  were  $6,000;  this  year  (the  second) 
m  double  that.  ' 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  "Will  nouJ- 
try  on  a  large  scale  pay  ?"  The  answer  is 
it  will  Lf  managed  by  a  practical  man  in  a 
practical,  systematic,  business-like  manner 
as  the  Roxmont  Poultry  Farm  ia." 
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SUMMER  AND  FALL. 


SHIPPING  POULTRY  IN  SUM- 
MER— THE  MOULTING 
PROCESS  — P  U  R  E 
BREEDS  AND 
CROSSES. 

The  following  articles  will  be  of  value 
Just  at  this  time,  especially  as  the  hens  are 
now  moulting,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Philadelphia  Press.  The  value  of  pure 
breeds  is  also  shown,  while  the  points  on 
shipping  poultry  should  be  read  by  all. 
MOULTING. 

From  now  on  to  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
year,  hens  will  undergo  the  process  of 
moulting.  Moulting  is  throwing  off  the  old 
feathers  and  putting  on  new  ones.  But  for 
the  "  shedding  of  the  feathers,"  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  birds,the  body  would  in 
time  become  naked,  owing  to  broken  feath- 
ers, and  other  causes.  Nature  thus  permits 
the  feathered  tribe  to  put  on  a  new  garb 
every  year,  and  this  occurs  just  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  though  the  period  of  moult- 
ing depends  greatly  on  the  ages  of  the 
birds. 

THREE  MONTHS  OF  MOULTING. 

The  pullet  of  this  year,  hatched  in  April, 
or  thereafter,  and  which  should  begin  to  lay 
in  November,  though  she  may  be  as  large  as 
the  old  hen,  does  not  become  clear  of  feath- 
ers and  moult,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of 
the  previous  years  hatch,  for  the  reason, 
that  she  has  been  moulting  during  the  time 
she  was  growing,  and  thus  was  constantly 
making  new  feathers.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
derstood by  some  that  the  pullet  does  not 
moult  the  first  year,  though  in  reality  she 
has  been  moulting  from  chickenhood.  The 
pullet  hatched  in  March,  or  earlier  in  the 
year,  on  the  contrary,  is  liable  to  act  like  an 
old  hen,  and  begin  the  process  of  moulting 
along  in  November  or  December,  which  is 
lust  the  time  when  she  should  be  laying. 
Knowing  this,  in  order  to  avoid  moulting 
some  poultrymen  will  not  hatch  their  pul- 
lets out  before  the  middle  of  March. 

FEATHERED  BEFORE  FROST. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  hens  begin 
moulting  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  in  good 
laying  condition  by  winter,  and  all  should 
commence  before  August,  as  it  requires 
about  three  months'  time.  If  hens  do  not 
begin  to  moult  until  August  they  may  not 
finish  before  November.  If  the  season  is 
then  warm  and  favorable,  no  harm  will  re- 
sult from  the  late  moulting,  but  if  the  cold  of 
winter  has  then  set  in,  the  hens  will  not  lay 
before  spring,  as  moulting  leaves  them  in  a 
more  or  less  debilitated  condition.  A  hen 
is  like  some  of  the  summer  plants  and 
must  be  prepared  for  frost. 

SLAYERS  OF  WINTER  LAYERS. 

The  mistake  is  made  by  some  of  selling 
oft  hens  as  soon  as  they  cease  laying  at  this 
season.  They  are  thus  liable  to  sell  those 
that  moult  early,  and  would  be  the  winter 
layers.  The  hens  that  lay  through  the 
summer  and  do  not  cease  until  well  into  the 
fall,  will  be  idle  and  unprofitable  in  win- 
ter, and  so  this  disregard  of  the  periods  of 
moulting  of  the  hens  is  often  the  cause  of  a 
failure  to  procure  eggs  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  rule  should  be  to  sell  no  early 
moulting  hens,  but  get  rid  of  those  that 
Degiu  to  moult  as  late  as  September. 

CORN  TOO  CARBONACEOUS. 

The  growing  of  feathers  is  a  trying  or- 
ieal,  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  the 
aen  begins  to  moult  she  ceases  to  lay,  as  she 
jannot  well  produce  feathers  and  eggs  at 
the  same  time.  Feathers  are  composed 
argely  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  and 
the  food  at  moulting  time  must  be  very 
nutritious.  To  feed  a  hen  com  at  this  time 
is  simply  a  waste,  as  she  cannot  produce 
new  feathers  from  such  a  diet.  If  she  is  on 
the  range  she  will  have  a  better  opportu- 
aity  of  plying  her  needs,  but  if  the  feather- 
ing process  is  extended  over  too  much  time, 
;he  hen  becomes  exhausted,  and  on  the  first 
exposure  to  cold  or  a  rain  storm  the  croup 
ittacks  her,  and  her  career  at  once  is  ended. 

FAT  AND  FEATHERING. 

Although  moulting  hens  become  liable  to 
lisease,  due  to  debility,  yet  they  are  usually 
tat.  The  reason  is  that  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  the 
nen  eats  a  large  proportion  of  carbonaceous 
Tood,  which  is  not  so  needful  in  the  summer 
is  in  winter,  and  it  accumulates  on  the 
sody  until  she  is  very  fat,  and  yet,  though 
ipparently  in  the  best  condition,  she  may 
aave  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  through  not 
receiving  a  full  supply  of  the  elements 
needed  in  the  renewal  of  the  feathers. 

SHORTENING  THE  SEASON. 

When  feeding  moulting  hens,  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  sooner  they  finish  the  pro- 
cess the  sooner  they  will  begin  to  lay.  By 
careful  feeding  theperiod  of  moulting  may 
be  shortened  a  week  or  two,  which  is  quite 
an  important  gain  of  time  late  in  the  season, 
and  then  the  lien  will,  if  she  receives  the 
proper  food,  be  more  active  and  vigorous 
when  she  comes  out  in  full  new  plumage. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked,  also,  that  ex- 
posure is  almost  fatal  to  moulting  hens. 
Being  nearly  bare  of  feathers  they  are  easily 
chilled  by  a  sudden  rain  storm,  and  quickly 
take  cold  which  may  result  in  cold  on  the 
bowels  or  even  in  croup. 

FEATHER  FOOD. 

If  on  a  range,  the  hen  will  pick  up  the 
green  food  needed,  and  also  insect  food.  She 


will  then  need  little  or  no  gram,  but  if  grain 
is  used  let  it  be  a  mixture  of  ground  oats 
and  bran,  equal  parts,  to  each  quart  of  the 
mixture  adding  a  gill  of  linseed  meal.  The 
linseed  meal  contains  nearly  all  the  elements 
for  producing  feathers,  but  the  chief  benefit 
imparted  by  it  is  from  its  oil,  which  hastens 
the  dropping  of  old  feathers.  All  oily  sub- 
stances loosen  them,  especially  sunilower 
seeds.  The  mixture  mentioned  may  be  given 
twice  a  day,  allowing  the  moulting  hens  to 
eat  all  that  they  wish.  They  will  volunta- 
rily walkaway  from  the  food  when  they  are 
satisfied. 

MEAT  IN  THE  MENU. 

Meat  and  ground  bones  are  excellent  for 
moulting  hens,  and  so  is  milk.  If  the  hens 
are  closely  confined,  the  best  green  food  is 
finely  chopped  clover.  A  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur  for  ten  hens  may  be  added  to  the 
grain  mixture  on  clear  dry  days,  but  it  will 
surely  cause  them  to  have  rheumatism  and 
become  lame,  if  given  on  damp  days.  For 
that  reason  one  should  be  cautious  that  the 
condition  powders  that  may  be  used  contain 
no  sulphur,  as  they  may  be  used  at  an  un- 
favorable time.  If  corn  and  wheat  are  fed 
mostly,  without  regard  to  the  need  of  more 
nitrogenous  foods,  at  this  time  the  moulting 
period  may  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  and 
the  hen  be  very  fat  though  not  fully  in 
feather. 

SAVING  TIME  IN  SUMMER. 

Hens  do  not  moult  at  the  same  period 
every  year.  They  begin  a  little  earlier  each 
season.  A  hen  that  moults  in  July,  of  this 
year,  may  moult  in  June  next  year,  and  the 
older  they  get  the  sooner  they  begin  to 
moult.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  them 
begin  before  July,  as  the  summer  is  the 
best  time  in  the  year  for  securing  eggs. 
August  is' late  enough  if  the  hens  are  to  get 
through  by  winter.  The  object  should  be 
to  assist  them  with  nutritious  food,  and 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  Separate 
the  hens  that  begin  to  moult  from  the 
others,  so  to  be  able  to  feed  them  in  the  best 
way.  Tonics  in  the  drinking  water  are  un- 
necessary, but  fresh  bones  pounded  up  will 
be  found  always  beneficial. 


PURE  BREEDS  AND  MONGRELS. 

Farmers  generally  are  partial  to  crossing 
breeds  of  poultry.  This  comes  from  the 
supposition  that  cross-bred  fowls  possess 
greater  hardiness  and  merit  than  pure 
breeds,  and  that  by  crossing  two  breeds,  the 
good  qualities  of  both  can  be  combined  in 
one.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  one 
has  ever  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  his 
flocks  by  crossing.  True,  the  common 
flocks  may  be  improved,  as  an  infusion  of 
new  blood,of  any  kind,  will  prove  beneficial 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  when  the  flocks  are 
composed  of  pure  breeds,  and  crossing  is  re- 
sorted to,  a  gain  may  be  made  in  one  season, 
to  be  lost  the  next.  Wben  a  farmer  destroys 
the  purity  of  his  flocks  by  crossing,  he  starts 
on  a  down  grade,  and  does  not  stop  until  he 
gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  flock  is 
soon  left  to  itself,  and  the  result  is  inbreed- 
ing, degeneracy,  with  loss  of  size  and  prolifi- 
cacy. 

WORSE  THAN  MONGRELS. 

Crossing  is  not  objectiouable  when  a  care- 
ful selection  of  the  male  and  females  is 
made,  and  there  is  an  object  in  view.  To 
simply  cross  two  breeds  without  knowing 
what  the  probable  result  will  be  in  advance, 
is  to  incur  a  risk  of  failure.  Some  breeds 
will  cross  well  with  others,  and  for  one 
season  there  will  be  a  seeming  advantage ; 
but  when  breeds  not  suited  to  each  other 
are  crossed,  the  progeny  will  be  worse  than 
mongrels.  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  a  brown  Leghorn  is  mated 
with  a  Patridge  Cochin  female,  the  prog- 
eny will  be  hardy  birds.,  and  the  pullets 
will  be  excellent  layers.  Both  breeds  "have 
single  combs,  black  breasts  and  plumage 
similar  in  many  respects,  though  they  differ 
greatly  in  shape. 

A  WASTE  OF  GOOD  MATERIAL. 

Should  such  a  cross  as  mating  a  black 
Spanish  male  or  Polish  male  with  Cochin  or 
Brahma  female  be  made,  failure  will  result, 
as  such  a  cross  is  too  violent.  The  progeny 
will  not  possess  the  hardihood  of  the 
Brahma  nor  the  prolificacy  of  the  breeds 
from  which  the  males  were  taken.  Yet  just 
such  hap-hazard  crossing  is  made  by  farmers 
every  year,  destroying  the  good  qualities  of 
the  llock  and  exterminating  the  pure  breeds. 
It  is  better  every  way  to  keep  breeds  in 
their  purity  than  to  cross  them  where  the 
breeds  are  entirely  dissimilar. 

CARELESS  CROSSING. 

That  the  characteristics  of  breeds  are  thus 
destroyed  may  be  easily  shown  by  an  ex- 
periment. Select  a  number  of  hens,  of  any 
breed  preferred,  or  of  a  number  of  breeds, 
and  mate  them  with  a  Houdan  male.  The 
chicks  that  may  be  hatched  will  apparently 
be  pure  Houdans,  as  the  Houdan  very 
strongly  impresses  its  characteristics  on  its 
offspring,  and  uniformity  will  prevail,  each 
chick  being  black  or  nearly  so,  and  having 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  as  well  as  a  crest  on 
the  head.  It  will  appear  that  the  cross  is 
excellent,  but  wait  until  the  next  vear,  and 
allow  these  cross-bred  fowls  to  breed  to- 
gether, and  the  chicks  will  resemble  the 
hens  of  the  first  cross.  Uniformity  will  be 
lost,  no  two  chicks  will  be  alike,  and  a  lot 
of  mongrels  result.  The  first  cross  was 
successful  witli  the  Houdan  because  he  was 
pure  bred,  and  was  selected  for  the  pnr- 
pose,  but  the  second  cross  was  a  failure 
because  there  was  no  judgment  used  in 
crossing. 

NO  PERFECT  POULTRY. 

No  cross  can  be  made  that  will  result  in 


•securing  qualities  that  cannot  be  found  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  pure  breeds.  If 
the  pure  breeds  are  not  perfect  the  same 
may  be  said  of  cross-bred  birds.  If  a  pure 
bred  possesses  only  one  dominant  quality, 
and  is  lacking  in  some  other  direction,  the 
•same  may  be  said  of  the  cross-bred  fowl. 
A  perfect  bird  cannot  be  secured  by  cross- 
ing any  two  selected  breeds.  It  requires 
more  than  two,  or  a  dozen  to  blend  into 
one  the  qualities  of  all,  and  when  some 
one  point  is  gained  something  else  will  be 
lost. 

A  VAIN  REPETITION. 

There  are  so  many  different  pure  breeds, 
which  have  been  produced  by  judicious 
crossing  and  selection,  that  to  attempt  to 
produce  a  bird  of  merit  by  crossing  will  be 
simply  producing  something  that  can  be 
found  among  the  pure  breeds  already.  In 
fact,  such  work  will  be  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  in  one 
respect  a  waste  of  time.  Anything  that  is 
wanted  can  be  procured  from  among  the 
pure  breeds. 

START  WHERE  OTHERS  STOPPED. 

Crossing  cannot  unite  extremes.  A  breed 
intended  to  be  contented  under  confinement 
cannot  be  an  active  forager.  An  active 
forager,  such  as  the  Leghorn,  will  not  give 
satisfactory  results  if  confined.  By  cross- 
ing a  breed  that  forages  over  a  wide  area, 
with  one  that  cannot  fly  over  a  low  fence, 
nothing  is  gained.  The  pure  breeds  offer  a 
greater  variety  from  which  to  select.  Some 
are  very  prolific,  some  very  hardy,  others 
large,  and  others  small.  Beauty  of  carriage, 
gorgeousness  of  plumage,  courage,  and 
quality  of  flesh  are  characteristics  not  pos- 
essed  by  all,  yet  each  will  excel  in  one  of 
these  particulars.  A  hundred  years  have 
passed  by  since  some  of  the  breeds  were 
established,  and  their  characteristics  are 
firmly  fixed. 

PROFIT  IN  PURE  POULTRY. 

Farmers  should  take  greater  interest  in 
the  breeds.  The  only  way  to  make  a  profit 
is  to  use  that  which  converts  the  raw  mate- 
rial into  the  most  product  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  In  poultry  the  pure  breeds 
are  capable  of  yielding  the  greatest  number 
of  eggs,  and  the  heaviest  carcasses  at  the 
least  cost.  The  cross-bred  fowl,  or  the 
mongrel,  is  an  uncertainty.  It  has  no 
fixed  quality  and  cannot  transmit  uni- 
formity to  its  offspring,  and  occupies  space 
that  can  be  better  filled  by  pure  breeds. 


SHIPPING  POULTRY  IN  SUMMER. 

Cruelty  in  all  its  hideousness  may  be 
daily  noticed  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inspect  some  of  the  methods  used 
for  sending  live  fowls  to  market  during  the 
summer  season.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
category  of  crimes,  under  the  heading  of 
"  cruelty  to  animals,"  that  will  compare 
with  the  tortures  of  the  poor  fowls,  for  they 
suffer  by  legion,  hundreds  being  exposed  to 
cruelty  where  but  one  horse  or  cow  is  the 
victim. 

TOO  MUCH  SPACE  ECONOMY. 

Take  a  coop  of  fowls  that  have  been 
shipped  to  market,  for  example.  First,  the 
farmer,  or  poultrymau,  attempts  to  econo- 
mi  !e  in  space,  and  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the 
coop  by  crowding  in  the  coop  as  many  birds 
as  possible.  The  farmer  does  not  intend  to 
add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  fowls,  for  he 
makes  the  coop  light  and  airy,  so  as  to 
supply  sufficient  ventilation,  and  places  a 
cup,  for  water,  at  one  end  of  the  coop.  It 
is  not  that  cruelty  is  intentional  in  shipping 
poultry,  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  others, 
that  attention  is  here  called  to  the  practice, 
but  to  the  stern  fact  of  the  existence  of  suf- 
fering and  torture  to  thousands-  of  poor, 
helpless  birds. 

THE  HENS  DON'T  KNOW  IT. 

A  coop  of  fowls  is  usually  full.  For  a 
fowl  to  move  from  one  position  to  another 
is  an  effort,  for  by  so  doingallthe  others  are 
disturbed,  and  the  weaker  ones  are  trampled. 
If  water  is  at  one  end  of  the  coop,  only  those 
near  the  cup  secure  a  sufficiency  (as  long  as 
it  lasts),  for  the  birds  do  not  know  that  a 
cup  has  been  provided,  and  those  not  near 
the  cup  will  vainly  thrust  their  necks  out- 
side of  the  coops  in  hopes  of  securing  a  drop 
of  moisture.  They  pant  like  dogs,  and  en- 
dure the  pangs  of  thirst  from  the  time  they 
start  until  the  end  of  their  journey  is 
reached.  Cups  may  even  be  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  coop,  yet  the  birds  in  the 
center  of  the  coop  will  not  be  aware  of  that 
fact. 

THE  MOTION  PREVENTS  DRINKING. 

It  may  not  be  known,  also,  that  the 
moment  a  car  starts,  containing  a  coop, 
everyone  of  the  birds  squat.  They  cannot 
stand  on  their  feet  when  the  coop  is  in 
motion,  and  hence,  if  water  is  abundant, 
they  can  only  drink  when  the  car  stops,  but 
as  perpetual  fear  prompts  the  birds  to  re- 
main sitting  (partly  to  hold  on  to  their  posi- 
tions) and  they  will  sit  still,  because  of 
ignorance  of  the  source  of  water  supply, 
and  because  of  a  preference  to  crowd  more 
closely  together  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
they  will  not  move.  As  no  one  cares  for  a 
"  lot  of  chickens,"  it  is  seldom  that  water 
is  poured  in  the  water  cups,  even  if  cups 
are  provided,  as  the  trainmen  are  too  busy 
otherwise. 

DARKNESS  DETESTED. 
Darkness  always  quiets  a  fowl.  If  the 
coop  is  in  a  dark  place  not  a  bird  will  at- 
tempt to  seek  water,  or  eat,  as  light  and 
plenty  of  it,  is  essential  to  all  fowls.  They 
have  but  one  thought — if  thought  it  is — and 
that  is  danger.  Place  a  coop  of  fowls  in  a 
car  at  Chicago,  and  destined  to  New  York, 
and  if  the  coop  is  not  in  a  liiiht.  briaht  loca- 


tion, the  birds  will  go  hungry  and  thirsty 
until  New  York  is  reached,  and  even  then 
only  those  next  to  the  cups  will  drink. 

FILTH  ABUNDANT. 

Filth  is  not  removed.  The  food  is  thrown 
into  the  coops,  to  be  picked  up  from  a  filthy 
floor,  made  so  by  the  droppings,  and  no  grit 
is  supplied  with  which  to  masticate  the 
food.  Should  the  fowls  move  in  the  coop, 
they  mingle  the  food  and  the  filth,  and  the 
motion  of  the  car,  and  the  handling  of  the 
coops,  causes  any  water  that  may  be  in  the 
cups  to  be  thrown  on  the  floor,  to  add  to  the 
disagreeable  situation  of  the  poor  birds. 

DEATH  IN  THE  COOPS. 

In  order  to  allow  plenty  of  air,  the  tops 
of  the  coops  are  open,  covered  with  wire, 
which  allows  air  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
when  the  coop  reaches  its  destination,  and 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  mer- 
chant, on  the  sidewalk,  the  "hot,  broiling 
sun "  does  its  deadly  work,  for  a  crowded 
coop  cannot  be  ventilated,  and  the  animal 
heat  of  the  birds,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
witli  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  from  whence 
to  obtain  water,  subjects  the  poor  birds  to 
a  multitude  of  tortures  that  should  not  be 
inflicted  on  any  living  creature. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  HUMANITY. 

This  is  written  with  appeal  to  farmers, 
shippers  and  others,  to  be  humane  to  the 
fowls  intended  for  market.  Surely  the  hen 
that  has  provided  you  with  eggs  and  raised 
for  you  her  brood  of  chicks,  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  the  fate  to  which  she  is  us- 
ually consigned.  If  she  must  be  sent  to 
market,  kill  her  quickly,  and  send  her  in  a 
dressed  condition.  She  is  at  least  entitled 
to  exemption  from  cruelty.  Even  a  hen 
has  rights  which  a  human  being  is  bound  to 
respect,  if  he  is  a  human  being  who  believes 
in  justice  and  right. 

IT  IS  TORTURE. 
Nor  is  it  right  to  torture  fowls  when  they 
are  being  killed.  To  stick  them  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  have  them  so  stuck  that 
they  will  not  die  until  plucked,  in  order 
that  the  feathers  may  come  out  more  easily, 
is  a  method  which  you  can  make  clear  in 
your  mind  as  a  matter  of  "business"  but, 
nevertheless,  "business"  will  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  a  fair-minded  man  for 
cruelty  and  torture.  A  man  may  claim  the 
right  to  kill  a  fowl  for  market,  but  the  right 
to  torture — to  murder — her,  is  one  he  does 
not  possess,  and  must  usurp  it  if  he  prac- 
tices it. 

HELP  THE  REFORM. 

There  is  a  wide  field  open  for  inspection 
and  observation  in  the  shipping  of  live 
fowls  for  market.  It  is  not  here  intended 
to  censure  any  one.  Custom  makes  many 
cruelties.  The  consumers,  who  will  not 
buy  any  but  dry-picked  birds,  are  also  at 
fault.  But  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  appeal 
to  you,  reader,  as  a  single  individual,  to  do 
your  part  to  lessen  this  evil,  and  thereby 
mitigate  suffering  and  torture. 


POULTRY  PROFITS. 

An  item  that  is  never  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports of  those  who  manage  large  flocks  of 
poultry  is  that  of  labor,  yet  it  is  the  labor 
required  that  has  upset  all  the  calculations 
of  the  most  sanguine,  and  taught  the  theo- 
rists and  novices  that  strict  business  princi- 
ples and  close  attention  to  all  details  are 
paramount  essentials  to  success. 

MUCH  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  not  usual  to  look  upon  the  dark  side 
of  any  business  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
majority  of  people  prefer  to  stumble  over 
obstacles  as  they  come  to  them,  rather  than 
have  their  anticipations  dispelled.  There 
are  dark  sides  and  bright  sides  to  all  enter- 
prises. Poultry  business  is  one  that  holds 
out  many  dazzling  lights  along  rocky  shoals, 
to  escape  from  which  dangers  all  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  one  who  has  the  enter- 
prise in  charge.  Those  who  have  ventured 
their  all  in  the  business  of  poultry  raising 
are  numerous,  but  the  large  poultry  estab- 
lishments known  to  exist  are  very  few.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  large 
establishment  devoted  to  raising  poultry 
and  eggs  for  market  that  has  proved  a  prof- 
table  investment. 

BY  SKILL  AND  SHEKELS. 

One  of  the  causes  of  failure  is  that  not 
enough  capital  is  invested  in  the  business  to 
make  it  pay.   Then  too  much  from  the  in- 
vestment is  expected,  and  skill  and  labor 
are  considered  secondary  in  Importance  to 
capital.   One  who  cannot  succeed  in  some 
other  business  of  which  he  lias  a  knowledge, 
surely  cannot  succeed  with  poultry,  as  it  is 
necessary,  fci     ..u  ...... ..»^«-..  .mi,  to  be  »ble 

to  feed  for  speo^i  objects,  understand  and 
cure  diseases,  know  the  characteristics  of 
breeds,  and  be  willing  to  engage  in  all  kinds 
of  work. 

Many  persons  suppose  they  can,  with  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  make  a  living  with 
poultry.  Many  a  man  whose  capital  did 
not  exceed  §500,  has  ventured  into  poultry 
raising  as  a  business,  giving  up  a  good  sit- 
uation in  order  to  do  so,  when  a  simple  cal- 
culation would  have  shown  the  impossibili- 
ty of  success  with  so  limited  a  capital.  A 
merchant  who  can  make  the  interest  on 
§1,000  at  six  per  cent  (§G0),and  a  clear  profit 
of  ten  per  cent  besides,  would  consider  him- 
self fortunate,  yet  those  venturing  into  the 
poultry  business  with  a  similar  sum  expect 
without  skill  or  experience  to  acquire  a  IIt- 
ing.  If  such  bright  hopes  could  be  fulfilled, 
capital  in  large  sums  would  soon  be  reaping 
the  profits  from  such  marvelous  invest 
mcuts. 
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BUSINESS  FOR  ONE. 

Enough  capital  must  be  invested  to  do  a 
sufficient  business  to  pay  for  time  and  labor 
and  give  a  profit  on  margins  corresponding 
with  those  in  otber  industries.  It  may  not 
pay  one  to  put  his  capital  and  labor  w  here 
he  is  compelled  to  make  a  large  profit  on 
each  fowl  or  lose  all,  and  no  matter  how 
large  a  business  may  be  conducted  the  labor 
must  always  be  paid  for.  If  one  man  can 
manage  500  hens  it  does  not  pay  to  have  him 
care  for  only  400.  When  there  is  a  waste  of 
labor  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  prof- 
its. 

SMALL  FLOCKS  PAY  THE  LARGE  PROFITS. 

Even  high  prices  end  large  profits  will  not 
enable  one  to  succeed  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness without  sufficient  capital.  The  man 
whose  capital  only  enables  him  to  keep  400 
hens,  each  giving  him  a  profit  of  §1,  or  a  to- 
tal sum  of  $400,  cannot  well  continue  in  the 
business,  while  the  man  who  keeps  2,000 
hens,  with  only  fifty  cents  profit  from  each, 
will  clear  $1,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  capital 
and  also  of  "quick  sales  and  small  profits." 

And  remember,  profit  is  that  sum  which 
is  left'over  after  ail  obligations  have  been 
met.  When  broilers  are  quoted  at  sixty  cents 
per  pound  the  price  seems  high  and  the  ap- 
parent profit  is  large  in  comparison  with 
the  supposed  cost,  but  how  many  eggs  were 
used  before  a  hundred  chicks  were  hatched 
and  how  many  chicks  were  lost  before  they 
30uld  reach  a  marketable  age  is  not  shown, 
and  each  "sixty  cent  broiler"  may  represent 
the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  several 
chicks.  The  real  profit  is  often  small.  To 
make  the  business  pay  costs  something 
more  than  raising  the  number  of  chicks  that 
reach  the  market. 

WHAT  EATS  UP  THE  INCOME. 

The  same  thing  occurs  when  one  goes  into 
tne  business  of  supplying  eggs  for  market. 
He  has  been  informed  that  about  one  dollar 
is  the  average  profit  to  expect  from  each 
lien,  and  he  at  once  figures  out — "000  hens  is 
$500 — and  that  he  cau  buy  that  number  of 
hens  for  about  fifty  cents  each  .But  the  cost 
of  the  hens  is  the  smallest  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense. Buildings  are  to  be  erected,  feed 
must  be  purchased,  fences  are  to  be  placed 
around  the  yards,  and  then  comes  the  labor 
—feeding,  watering,  cleaning,  collecting 
eggs,  shipping  eggs,  and — disease  I  Some 
hens  will  not  lay  an  egg  for  months,  and  if 
males  are  kept  there  will  be  fifty  non-pro- 
ducers in  that  direction.  All  the  work 
must  be  done  without  hiring  help.  The  prof- 
its will  be  too  small  from  such  a  number  to 
permit  of  risks.  The  capital  required  will 
also  include  the  land  and  the  interest  on  its 
value. 

NO  HALF  WAY  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  profits  now  realized  from  poultry 
are  from  small  ilocks,  as  there  is  no  extra 
outlay  for  labor,  and  the  refuse  and  waste 
materials  assist  in  their  support.  It  will 
pay  also  to  keep  large  numbers  when  the 
tlfimber  on  each  farm  reaches  a  point  where 
a  small  profit  from  the  single  individual 
amounts  to  a  large  sum  for  the  many. 
There  is  no  middle  ground  or  hallway 
house,  however.  Ten  hens  will  pay  better 
proportionately,  than  will  500  hens,  but  2,000 
or  more  hens  becomes  a  safer  investment 
than  500,  if  one  has  the  capital  with  which 
to  push  such  an  enterprise,  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  keeps  ten  hens  as  a  "business," 
but  wheii  one  ventures  into  poultry  as  a 
business  he  must  do  so  on  a  scale  that  will 
reimburse  him  for  his  time  and  labor. 

TO  WARN  THE  UNWARY. 

The  dark  side  is  presented  to  protect  the 
inexperienced.  There  are  bright  sides,  also. 
He  who  is  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom, 
work  and  learn,  and  not  rush  on  in  a  hurry, 
can  succeed.  But  few  have  done  this. 
Large  poultry  farms  have  been  the  creations 
of  those  who  had  capital  without  skill  and 
experience.  The  man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
do  the  work  himself,  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  and  is  guided  by  experience,  as  well 
as  possessing  sufficient  capital  to  avoid  debt, 
will  have  just  as  many  opportunities  with 
poultry  as  in  any  other  pursuit  requiring 
skill.  He  will  know  what  to  do  and  what 
to  expect.  The  fault  with  many  who  at- 
tempt the  poultry  business  is  that  they  ex- 
pect too  much. — Press. 


RATS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Any  attempt  to  catch  rats  by  traps  or  by 
poisoning  them  suddenly  will  fail.  Old 
rats  know  too  much  and  can  only  be  caught 
by  kindness.  To  destroy  them  give  them  a 
good  meal  every  day.  Do  not  put  any  poi- 
son in  the  food,  but  simply  prepare  a  dish 
for  them  daily,  as  a  free  lunch,  composed  of 
corn  meal,  moistened  with  milk,  into  which 
an  egg  and  a  little  salt  (to  season)  has  been 
beaten.  At  first  they  may  not  touch  it,  but 
keep  it  before  them,  making  it  fresh  daily. 
They  will  soon  try  a  little,  and  if  not  in- 
jurious, their  suspicions  will  be  allayed. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will  begin  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  every  rat  on  the  place  will  be  at 
the  appointed  place  for  the  treat.  Give 
them  plenty  of  it,  so  as  to  induce  all  the 
rats  in  the  neighborhood  to  join  in.  Do  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  poison  them.  If  they  eat 
all  the  food,  give  a  larger  quantity  next 
time.  As  soon  as  they  have  thrown  off  all 
suspicion  go  to  your  druggist,  get  some 
phosphorous  paste,  or  other  rat  poison, 
mix  it  with  the  food,  and  be  sure  vou  give 
them  enough  and  something  to  .-pare,  so  as 
to  induce  all  to  eat.  They  will  either  be 
killed,  or  become  so  suspicious  of  all  other 
food  as  to  leave,  and  not  a  rat  will  remain. 
Hence,  to  destroy  rats,  take  plenty  oX  time, 
gain  their  confidence,  and  finish  them  when 
they  least  expect  it. 


THE  HEAD  OF  BROWN  LEGHORN. 

The  illustration  is  intended  to  give  some 
of  the  amateur  readers  an  idea  in  regard  to 
the  head  of  a  Brown  Leghorn  Cock.  Mr.  B. 
A.  Fox,  the  originator  of  the  Eureka  strain 
of  Brown  Leghorns,  Richmond,  Va.,  kindly 
allows  us  the  use  of  his  cut  for  the  purpose. 
According  to  the  Standard  the  head  should 
be  short  and  deep,  yellow  beak,  (with  a 
dark  stripe  down  the  upper  mandible, 
bright  red  eyes,  face  red  and  free  from  folds 
or  wrinkles.  The  comb  should  be  straight, 
of  medium  size,  firm,  free  from  twists  or 
side  sprigs,  and  to  contain  five  or  six  points 
(five  preferred.)  The  comb  should  extend 
well  over  the  back  of  the  head.  The  wat- 
tles should  be  long,  thin,  and  pendulous, 
while  the  earlobes  should  be  smooth,  thin, 
free  from  folds  or  wrinkles,  lit  close  to  the 
head,  and  be  white  or  creamy  white. 


A  GAPE  CURE. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  discov- 
ered a  new  cure  for  gapes,  as  probably  it 
has  been  used 'by  others  who  have  not  made 
it  public,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  ef- 
fectual. 1  noticed  one  of  my  chicks  droop- 
ing, and  af-er  examining  it  for  lice,  without 
success,  I  set  the  cause  down  as  being  gapes. 
After  results  proved  that  it  was  this  dis- 
ease. I  let  the  chick  alone  for  two  days  as 
an  experiment  to  see  ho w  the  disease  affected 
the  bird.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day 
it  would  not  move,  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  catch  it  was  to  walk  to  it  and  pick 
it  up.  It  looked  so  bad  that  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  let  it  suffer  longer,  and  determined 
to  kill  or  cure  it.  I  purchased  some  tur- 
pentine and  mixed  with  it  some  flowers  of 
sulphur.  I  shook  this  mixture  thoroughly 
and  with  a  feather  gave  the  throat  of  the 
chick  a  good  swabbing.  After  I  had  liber- 
ated the  chick  I  thought  that  it  would  die. 
I  thought  that  I  had  let  the  disease  run  011 
until  it  was  too  late  to  effect  a  cure,  but  as 
after  events  proved  I  nipped  the  disease  in 
the  worst  stage — 
in  the  bud,  I 
might  say.  The 
chick  staggered 
and  walked  with 
its  head  down,  re- 
iniudingme  great- 
ly of  the  manner 
in  which  a  bull 
charges  upon  an 
object.  It  would 
walk  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then 
back,  shaking  its 
head  violently  as 
if  in  great  pain. 
I  let  it  alone,  only 
seeing  that  it 
went  to  bed  with 
its  mother.  In  the 
morning,  there 
was  a  great  differ- 
ence. The  chick 
would  eat,  and  in 
the  afternoon  it 
was  scratching 
with  the  others. 
Since  then  I  have 
tried  this  remedy 
on  other  chicks  as 
the  disease  ap- 
peared, with  sat- 
isfactory results. 
I  would  recom- 
mend it  for  others 

to  try.  Turpentine  by  itself  is  a  good  cure  for 
gapes,  as  is  also  sulphur,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  is  a  dead  shot  for  the  gape 
worm. — American  f  armer. 


HEAD  OF  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK 
B.  A.  FOX,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


"  FANCY"  FOWLS. 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette,  Indianapolis,  in 
replying  to  an  item  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  which  it  credits  to  "  exchange," 
makes  an  excellent  defence  of  the  fancier, 
and  ably  shows  some  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  fancy  fowl  as  a  hardy  and  useful  bird. 
We  regret  that  limited  space  forbids  our 
publishing  the  entire  reply,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : 

"  We  have  yet  to  find  a  buyer,  who,  in 
ordering  a  choice  specimen,  be  it  a  Ham- 
burg, Dark  Brahma  or  any  other  breed,  asks 
for  an  '  easy  breeder,'  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wants  the  best,  the  highest  types 
his  money  will  buy.  He  knows  that  there 
are  specimens  which  do  not  show  'the 
needle-point  spots  and  microscopic  edges  on 
leg  feathers,'  whatever  that  may  mean,  and 
he  wants  them.  He  also  knows  that  such 
fowls  rank  as  the  best  table  fowls,  or  egg 
producers,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  way  of 
breed." 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are 
just  as  earnest  in  supporting  the  claims  of 
pure  breed  as  the  editor  of  the  Gazette.  In 
fact,  without  certain  indicative  qualifica- 
tions, or  "points,"  the  purity  of  a  breed 
could  not  be  maintained.  Our  claim  is  that 
poultry  men  should  adopt  the  more  digni- 
fied title  of  "breeders."  To  us  a  fancier  is  the 
keeper  of  a  playground,  and  we  cannot  but 
associate  him  with  canary  birds  and  pug 
dogs.  He  sells  pets  and  ornamental  sub- 
jects. The  breeder  raises  useful  birds  (not 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs),  and  aims  to  have 
the  best  breeds  in  order  that  farmers  and 
others  may  buy  from  him,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  flocks,  or  to  substitue  some- 
thing superior  for  that  which  is  inferior. 


In  the  above  extract  the  editor  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  buyers  want  the  best.  He  will 
find  it  difficult  to  convince  any  one  that  ex- 
cellence depends  on  the  absence  of  an  insig- 
nificant defect,  or  that  the  useless  head  of  a 
bird  should  have  over  thirty  points  in  one 
hundred  allotted  to  it. 

We  wish  to  place  breeders  on  a  higher 
plane.  As  long  as  the  term  "  fancy  fowl" 
exists  just  so  long  will  many  of  those  who 
should  use  pure  breeds  keep  off.  "  Fancy  " 
fowls  at  the  county  fairs  are  associated  with 
"  pets,"  and  receive  the  same  premiums  as 
gold  fish  or  squirrels,  a  position  which  is 
due  to  the  use  of  a  term  belonging  to  school 
boys.  When  all  fanciers,  (those  who  breed 
pure-bred  poultry)  are  known  as  breeders, 
and  will  cut  loose  from  the  "  fancy  "  or 
pets  system,  poultry  raising  will  command 
more  respect  at  fairs,  and  more  persons 
will  become  interested.  Hundreds  will  buy 
pure  breeds  who  care  nothing  for  fancy 
fowls. 

CROSSING  THE  BREEDS  OF  FOWLS. 

By  looking  closely  to  the  hens,  very  often 
it  will  be  noticed  that  among  them  one  or 
two  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the  others. 
Knowing  this,  many  farmers'  wives  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  laying  qualities  of 
their  hens  by  setting  the  eggs  from  such 
hens  only,  in  hopes  of  originating  a  better 
strain  of  layers.  As  a  rule,  all  such  at- 
tempts have  resulted  in  failure.  The  layers 
seem  to  be  produced  by  chance. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  good 
strains  have  not  been  founded  when  the  best 
hens  have  bsen  selected  as  the  mothers 
of  the  future  pullets  ?  The  question  is 
easily  answered.  It  is  that  while  the  major- 
ity of  those  inter- 
ested in  poultry 
are  careful  to  se- 
lect good  layers 
they  are  indiffer- 
ent in  regard  to 
the  "  roosters," 
and  this  oversight 
is  the  cause  of  all 
the  d  i  Hi  c  u  1 1  y . 
Common  hens  are 
usually  hardy,  as 
they  are  the  re- 
sult of  continued 
crossing,  some  of 
them  proving  ex- 
cellent while  oth- 
ers are  inferior, 
but  the  common 
stock  is  easily 
improved,  and  the 
cost  of  so  doing  is 
very  little.  The 
first  desideratum 
is  prolificacy  and 
early  maturity. 
This  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use 
of  Leghorn  males. 
Having  secured 
pullets  by  cross- 
ing with  the  Leg- 
horns, they  will 
be  small,  and  not 
as  suitable  for 
market  as  may  be  desired.  The  Brahma 
roosters  will  then  be  excellent  for  crossing, 
the  result  being  a  large,  well  feathered  pul- 
let, which  will  mature  earlier  than  the  pure 
Brahma  and  yet  be  of  excellent  size  for 
market. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  select  the  best 
hens  simply  to  breed  them  to  a  mongrel 
rooster.  The  progeny  may  be  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  both  par- 
ents. Hut  when  pure-bred  males  are  used 
the  breeding  can  be  done  intelligently,  and 
the  next  year's  laying  hens  be  adapted  for 
any  particular  purposes  required.  We  ad- 
vise selection  of  the  best  hens  for  breeding, 
but  suggest  that  they  be  mated  with  cocks 
better  than  themselves.  By  so  doing,  the 
number  of  eggs  from  the  hens  may  be  in- 
creased annually  until  the  maximum  is 
reached. 


THE  NEXT  REVISION. 

In  its  opposition  to  the  holding  of  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  at  Worcester  the 
Fanciers'  Gazette  gives  the  following 
reasons: 

"We  wish  to  throw  in  our  protest  to  the 
attempt  to  hold  two  shows  in  one  year.  If 
we  were  to  read  between  the  lines,  we 
should  see  that  the  underlying  object  in 
making  these  invitations,  grows  out  of  a 
desire  of  a  certain  few  to  control  the  next 
revision  of  the  Standard.  AVe  undertake  to 
say,  if  the  meeting  was  held  in  Worcester 
next  January,  that  it  would  practically  pre- 
vent nearly  every  member  of  the  A."l\  A. 
outside  of  New  England,  save  perhaps  a 
few  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from 
attending.  There  is  not  one  residing  west 
of  Buffalo  who  could  attend  the  meeting 
without  spending  from  $75  to  $100  beside 
his  time.  But  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
Chicago,  on  the  grounds  of  the  World's 
Fair,  is  at  a  time  and  on  an  occasion  when 
nearly  every  member  will  arrange  to  at- 
tend; the  transportation  rates  will  un- 
doubtedly be  low,  and  add  to  that,  the  great- 
est exposition  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to 
stimulate  them,  only  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  'they  will  all  be  there.' " 

AVe  believe  it  is  wrous  to  imimirn  the  mo- 


tives of  members  in  advocating  the  selec- 
tion of  a  place  of  meeting.  The  same  pro- 
tests may  be  made  against  Chicago,  or  any 
other  place ;  if  "  a  certain  few  "  are  to  con- 
trol the  next  revision.  The  editor  has  prob- 
ably not  forgotten  how  a  certain  few  (very 
few)  controlled  the  Plymouth  Rock  Stand- 
ard, at  Indianapolis,  and  made  it  a  botch,  as 
it  now  is,  and  the  editor  made  no  protest  at 
that  time. 

The  cost  of  $75  or  $100  to  get  to  Worces- 
ter applies  to  any  place.  All  cannot  select 
tae  same  time  to  attend  the  World's  Fair, 
and  more  members  will  be  present  at  Wor- 
cester than  at  Chicago. 

So  far  as  controlling  the  Standard  is  con- 
cerned we  must  bo  on  guard  against  the 
ephemeral  clubs,  which  spring  up  like 
mushrooms,  make  standards,  and  disappear 
as  did  the  Minorca  Club.  These  clubs  but 
voice  the  wishes  of  their  promoters,  and 
they  prefer  Chicago  to  any  other  place. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
the  work  of  a  "certain  few"  is  to  meet  at- 
Worcester  and  adjourn  to  Chicago. 


FOWLS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

In  discussing  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls,  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  K  ^jlisli  Live  Utoclc  Journal 
writes:  Of  all  table  fowls  the  well-bred 
Dorking  still  stands  pre-eminent.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are:  First,  it  is  a  large-sized 
bird,  and  its  meat  is  tender,  savory,  and 
juicy;  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  firm 
in  texture.  Second,  the  breast  is  very  broad, 
deep  and  projecting.  This  is  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  fowl,  and  in  the  Dorking 
enables  one  to  cut  extra  wide  slices  from  it. 
The  shoulders  also  are  quite  full,  which  is 
another  good  point  in  its  tavor.  Third,  the 
body  is  a  long  parallelogram,  thus  making  it 
in  comparison  toother  lowls  like  that  of  ihe 
short-horn  cattle.  The  Houdan  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  Dorking  of  all  other 
breeds,  both  in  size,  good  shape  and  quali- 
ties of  meat.  As  it  carries  a  nftli  toe  and  a 
top-knot,  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
cross  of  the  Dorking  on  the  Poland;  yet 
I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  French  publication 
that  they  have  been  known  in  France  for  up- 
wards of  300  years.  The  game  fowl  is  first 
quality,  but  its  meat  is  of  different  flavor 
lroin  the  two  above,  resembling  that  of  the 
pheasant,  and  lor  this  reason  many  prefer  it. 
The  size  vanes  from  large- medium  to  small, 
and  it  does  not  carry  so  much  meat  on  the 
breast  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  the  Dork- 
ing and  Houdan.  This  is  deep,  but  more 
rounding  and  less  projecting.  Some  other 
breeds  01  lowls  are  well  shaped  and  moder- 
ately full  in  the  breast.  Among  these  I 
have  found  the  Dominique  superior.  Most 
of  the  Eastern  lowls  are  deficient  in  a  good 
breast,  save  the  Laugshan,  which  is  said 
to  be  pretty  fair  in  ihis  point.  The  others, 
except,  the  Brahma  now  and  then,  run  too 
much  to  rump,  where  they  are  extra  large. 
As  the  meat  here  is  not  equal  to  that  on  tne 
breast,  and  is  rather  coarse,  they  do  not 
excel  as  table  fowls.  But  the  chickens 
grow  large  rapidly,  and  as  people  generally 
are  not  particular  as  to  tne  quality  of  poul- 
try, they  sell  well  and  are  popular  witn  the 
public,  their  extra  size  being  their  chief 
merit. 

CLEAN  UP  THE  YARDS. 

The  heavy  rains  often  render  the  yards  in 
which  fowls  are  confined  entirely  unlit  for 
habitation.  It  is  in  spring  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  roup  occur,  which  is  adiseasedue 
to  dampness  and  not  to  cold.  After  the 
earth  is  dry  enough  for  the  purpose,  the 
yard  shoulu  be  either  spaded  or  plowed,  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  ham,  there  is  a  large  accumulation 
of  droppings,  which  are  wasned  by  the  rains 
and  scattered  over  the  surface  to  breed 
disease  as  soon  as  the  warm  season  begins. 
Every  ounce  of  loou  coining  in  contact  with 
the  filth  thus  accumulated  oeeomes  impreg- 
nated, and  should  disease  make  its  appear- 
ance,  it  remains.  The  safest  plan  is  to  turn 
the  surface  soil  under,  which  not  only  bur- 
ies the  tilth,  and  disinfects  the  yard,  but 
gives  the  hens  exercise  at  scraiching,  as 
well  as  permitting  ui  tne  absorption  of  that 
which  is  dropped  later.  Uooti,  clean  yards 
are  essential  tor  confined  fowls,  and  save  la- 
bor. If  the  hens  have  liberty  they  will  seek 
the  cleanest  places,  and  when  in  yards  they 
must  be  allowed  the  same  opportunities. 

HOW  MANY  EGGS. 

A  writer  at  Penn  Run,  Pa.,  asks  us  a 
question  which  depends  on  himself  very 
much.  He  wishes  to  calculate  on  the  eggs 
to  expect,  and  says : 

I  would  like  to  know  if  forty  hens  will 
supply  me  100  eggs  a  week.  1  have  a 
brooder  house,  but  ouy  my  eggs. 

The  question  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  a  correct  re- 
ply, but  no  one  can  anticipate  the  number 
of  eggs.  Forty  hens,  in  summer,  should 
lay  200  eggs  a  week,  to  do  well,  and  at  least 
100  eggs  a  week  in  winter,  but  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  management  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  give  any  encouragement.  A 
hen  in  prime  laying  condition  will  not  per" 
form  extraordinary  work  if  she  lay  an  egg 
very  other  day,  but  many  do  not  do  so, 
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MR.  ROSSITER'S  GAME  FARM. 

"Nothing  but  games,"  is  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Ide  Rossiter,  Girard,  Pa.  He  does  not  con- 
sider any  other  breed  worthy  of  notice. 
Each  person  has  his  peculiarities,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Eossiter  is  his  love  for 
the  Game  fowl.  Being  a  breeder  for  many 
years,  and  bis  name  well  known  in  every 
section,  and  always  ready  to  buy  the  best  to 
be  had,  or  import  from  England,  it  is  no 
surprise  that  his  customers  regard  him 
highly,  and  that  he  stands  high  in  his  repu- 
tation as  a  breeder. 

Hi*  specialties  are  the  hardy  and  vigorous 
pit  birds,  which  he  claims  are  still  unex- 
celled by  all  others  for  choice  meat,  and 
that  they  are  adapted  to  all  climates.  He 
breeds  Aseels,  Japs,  Muffs,  Dominiques  and 
the  famous  Earl  Derby  Games,  the  latter 
being  very  rare,  while  the  Aseels  and  Japs 
are  not  easily  procured  in  their  purity  else- 
where. In  his  circular  Mr.  Rossiter  says: 
"We  have  bred  and  raised  games  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we 
have  owned  nearly  all  the  popular  breeds 
aside  from  innumerable  crosses.  Our  fowls 
are  raised  on  farms,  where  they  can  roam 
and  grow  up  as  the  undisputed  lords  of 
their  country  empire,  where  they  enjoy 
'  their  true  rural  freedom  that  gives  not 
only  lung  power,  vitality,  vigor,  energy, 
strength  and  endurance,  but  which  inspires 
them  with  those  "  staying  qualities"  that 
makes  savage  fighters  and  dead  game  fowls. 
"We  never  breed  from  a  cock  that  has  been 
badly  cut  or  battered  because  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  cock  lacks  vitality  ; 
neither  do  we  breed  from  one  whose  only 
merit  is  good  health ;  but  we  do  breed  from 
long  lines  of  winners,  selecting  those  that 
display  the  highest  degree  of  science,  there- 
by conquering  their  adversary  quickly  and 
with  little  injury  to  themselves.  This  year 
we  are  breeding  live  varieties  and  feel  per- 
fectly confident  that  these  five  include  all 
the  virtues  to  be  found  in  the  game  fowl. 
We  have  selected  these  varieties  not  only 
on  account  of  their  wide  diversities  as  dif- 
ferent breeds,  but  because  of  their  purity 
of  blood,  hardness  of  feather,  quickness  and 
excellent  pit  qualities.  Each  of  these  va- 
rieties are  bred  separately.  The  eggs, 
when  gathered,  are  marked,  and  when  set, 
bears  the  mark  of  the  breed.  We  also  have 
a  private  mark  for  each  breed  and  each 
chick  bear  its  respective  mark.  We  can 
therefore  warrant  true  to  name,  everything 
sent  out,  and  customers  need  have  no  fears 
of  being  deluded  or  deceived,  because  what 
we  sell  is  just  as  represented.  We  also 
strive  to  please  our  patrons  and  fill  orders 
promptly  ;  but  if  we  fail  to  have  what  is 
called  for,  we  frankly  tell  them  so." 

We  can  say,  for  our  part,  that  Mr.  Rossi- 
ter has  been  an  advertiser  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  years,  and  not  a  single  com- 
plaint has  ever  been  made  against  him,  a 
fact  which  speaks  for  itself,  as  but  few 
breeders,  (even  the  most  reliable),  are  en- 
tirely exempt  from  complaints,  as  mistakes 
may  occur,  but  Mr.  Rossiter  has  satisfied 
every  customer. 


So  far  as  the  chicks  with  the  hens  being 
less  trouble  it  may  be  stated  that  hens  can- 
not raise  chicks  in  winter  at  all.  In  the 
warm  spring  and  summer  the  hen  is  better 
than  the  brooder. 

Cracked  corn  is  poor  feed  for  ducks. 
They  prefer  soft  food,  with  plenty  of 
chopped  grass,  cooked  turnips  or  potatoes, 
and  ground  grain  and  meat. 


SOME  TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS. 

A.  lady  living  at  Glasgow,  Va.,  has  had 
quite  a  time  with  incubators,  and  raising 
chicks  and  ducks.  As  her  letter  may  in- 
vite attention  to  mistakes  we  give  it  below. 
She  says: 

I  have  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator, 
104  egg  size,  but  somehow  I  can't  make  it 
hatch.  One  hatch  I  ran  with  one  venti- 
lator hole  closed,  no  moisture  at  all,  turned 
the  eggs  once  daily,  temperature  varied 
from  100  degrees  to  106  degrees,  eggs  fresh, 
and  hatched  out  eighteen  weak  chicks. 
About  half  the  eggs  had  chicks  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
eggs  were  infertile.  The  last  hatch  I  put 
in  ninety-four  eggs — about  ten  or  fifteen 
infertile — hatched  two  chicks,  and  all  the 
other  eggs  were  in  various  stages  of  ger- 
mination, most  of  them,  however,  having 
only  started  to  germinate,  as  when  I  broke 
them  they  were  liquid,  though  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chicks  had  begun,  only  about 
fifteen  fully  formed  and  dead  chicks  being 
found.  This  hatch  was  run  with  no  mois- 
ture, but  with  both  ventilator  holes  open. 
The  machine  is  in  a  close  room,  on  a  ground 
floor.  The  heat  was  kept  very  even— near 
one  hundred  and  three  all  the  time.  Now, 
why  is  it  they  didn't  hatch.  The  first 
hatch  I  ever  made  I  got  thirty-five  per  cent, 
but  it  was  with  moisture  pans  put  in  about 
the  fourteenth  day,  and  there  were  about 
sixty  dead  chicks,  full  size,  in  the  shells, 
that  could  not  get  out.  I  wrote  the  builder 
of  the  machine,  and  he  said  I  had  too  much 
moisture,  hence  I  used  no  moisture  in  the 
two  hatches  above  described.  I  fed  my 
first  chicks  on  meal  or  bran,  baked  into 
bread,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  the 
chicks  grew  well  and  I  lost  none.  I  had 
hens  hatch  out  about  thirty-five  chicks  and 
began  at  once  from  the  first  and  fed  them 
on  raw  grits,  raw  oat  meal,  a  little  meat, 
plenty  of  water  and  they  did  splendidly 
and  were  not  near  so  much  trouble.  I 
have  twelve  fine  Pekin  ducks,  hatched  April 
1st,  and  have  lost  three  lately  by  overfeed- 
ing, I  think.  I  gave  them  cracked  corn ; 
they  began  to  stagger  and  sat  down  a  good 
deal,  feathers  looked  rumpled  up  and  they 
soon  died.  What  was  the  cause  ? 

The  lady  did  not  state  how  often  she 
opened  the  egg  drawer  when  the  eggs  were 
hatching,  and  she  did  not  state  whether  they 
went  over  or  under  twenty-one  days.  It 
may  be  that  the  thermometer  is  incorrect, 
or  that  sonie  mismanagement  resulted. 


INDIGESTION— EATING  SAND. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Thieman,  North  Amherst, 
Ohio,has  a  case  to  present  and  states  the 
particulars  in  his  letter  below.  We  desire 
to  call  attention  to  it  in  order  to  correct  a 
few  mistakes  that  many  persons  make.  He 
says: 

Today  I  had  a  hen  die.  She  seemed  to  be 
in  good  health  up  to  noon  which  was  the 
last  time  I  visited  the  yard  until  about 
four  o'clock,  when  I  saw  her  standing  in 
the  coop  door,  shaking  as  one  with  the 
ague.  I  picked  her  up,  and  in  doing  so, 
her  head  dropped  or  hung  down,  and  a 
dark  brownish  fluid  ran  out  of  her  mouth, 
and  about  three  minutes  after  she  was 
dead.  Her  comb  and  eyes  were  bright,  and 
she  had  been  laying  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  was  not  fat.  I  cut  her  open  and  the 
baggy  part  of-her  body  looked  as  though  it 
was  bruised,  and  on  the  inside,  between  the 
outer  skin  and  the  layer  of  fat  (I  do  not 
know  its  name),  that  covers  the  intestines, 
there  was  a  thin  watery  fluid ;  after  opening, 
and  in  doing  so,  I  happened  to  cut  one  of 
the  bowels,  from  which  ran  this  same  dark 
fluid  which  came  from  the  mouth.  I  also 
found  one  of  the 
large  intestines 
packed  with  fine 
sand,  for  about 
four  inches,  the 
gizzard  being  also 
packed  with  sand. 
The  run  I  have  for 
them  is  large,  and 
part  of  it  is  gra- 
vel, and  also  a  good 
patch  of  grass  is 
on  it.  I  feed  twice 
a  day.  In  the 
morning,  I  feed , 
fine  bran  or  shorts, 
and  in  the  even- 
ing I  give  wheat, 
corn,  or  oats.  I 
use  th  e  three 
grains  in  rotation, 
but  feed  more  oats 
than  of  the  other 
two.  Now  can  you 
tell  me  what  I 
want  toknow.that 
is  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  hen's 
death,  and  the 
cause  of  her  eating 
so  much  sand,  and 
that  it  should 
pack  so  in  the 
bowels?  I  have 
tried  to  give  in  the 
above  as  near  the 
symptoms  as  I  can, 
hoping  that  you 
can  help  me  out. 

The  case  is  in- 


etc,  no  other  result  is  expected.  The 
trouble  is  the  brooder  of  "my  own  design," 
the  chicks  not  being  kept  warm  enough. 
Whenever  they  have  bowel  disease,  it  is 
nearly  always  due  to  lack  of  heat.  If  bot- 
tom heat  is  used  (heat  under  the  chicks) 
they  will  not  thrive.  The  main  point  in  a 
brooder  is  to  keep  the  chicks  warm. 
They  will  stand  hunger  better  than  chilling 
and  crowding.  They  are  hatched  out  at  a 
heat  of  103  degrees,  and  they  need  plenty  of 
it  alter  they  come  out,  ninety-five  degrees 
under  the  brooder  not  being  too  high. 


WHITE    ASEEL    GAME    COCK. — FROM 
ROSSITER,  GIRARD,  PA. 


digestion,  due  to  lack  of  sharp  grit,  and 
over-feeding.  He  says  the  hen  was  not  fat, 
yet  he  feeds  twice  a  day  in  July,  and 
on  a  variety  of  grain.  We  believe 
him  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
hen  not  fat.  She  ate  sand  in  preference  to 
the  round  gravel,  because  the  hens  use 
gravel  to  cut  the  food  in  the  gizzard  and 
not  to  grind  it,  for  they  reject  all  grit  after 
the  sharp  edges  are  worn  off.  If  we  had 
been  present  and  were  requested  to  suggest 
a  remedy,  it  would  have  been  plenty  of 
pounded  glass,  no  food  at  all  (if  on  the 
range),  and  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  in  each  quart  of  the  drinking 
water. 


THE  CHICKS  DIED. 

We  are  always  given  the  method  of  feed- 
ing when  chicks  die,  as  the  majority  at- 
tribute the  difficulty  to  the  feed  when  the 
cause  is  really  the  brooder.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Nelson,  Centralia,  Wash.,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows. 

I  built  me  an  incubator  after  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  plans,  and  have  been  very 
successful  hatching,  but  cannot  raise  them, 
as  they  nearly  all  die.  I  have  a  brooder 
room  that  never  gets  below  fifty,  and  a 
brooder  of  my  own  design,  with  bottom 
heat  from  a  hot  water  tank.  The  chicks 
are  lively  enough  until  after  they  are  a 
week  or  ten  days  old,  then  they  commence 
to  die  and  are  never  droopy  more  than  one 
day.  They  seem  to  get  stuck  up  behind, 
and  what  passes  from  them  smells  very 
offensive.  I  feed  them  a  variety  of  food, 
bran,  barley,  buck  wheat,  oats,  plenty  of 
milk  and  green  stuff.  I  have  tried  impe- 
rial egg  food,  oil  meal,  and  a  decoction  of  a 
neighbor's,  of  red  pepper,  whiskey  and 
castor  oil,  but.  nothing  seems  to  help  them. 
The  last  hatch  has  died  the  worst  of  any. 
Out  of  eighty-seven  they  are  all  gone  but 
eight.  I  have  looked  carefully  but  find  no 
lice. 

With  caster  oil,  red  pepper,  whiskey, 


WILL  FOUR  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  MAKE 
IT  PAY  ? 

A  reader  at  Franklin, Ky., states  that  he  is 
able  to  put  §-100  in  poultry,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  it  will  pay.  We  give  his  letter, 
(also  some  questions),  in  order  to  answer 
others.  He  says: 

As  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time, 
of  starting  a  hatchery,  I  am  desirous  of 
some  information  on  the  subject.  Now  I 
wish  in  plain  terms  to  state  my  situation 
in  life  to  you,  and  I  will  put  myself  in 
your  care,  and  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  the  plain  facts  in  the 
case.  I  have  a  good  home,  one  acre  of 
ground  in  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
vlile  Railroad.and  could  ship  to  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  direct  from  here. 
I  am  able  to  put  §400  in -the  business,  to  be 
used  to  build  a  house  and  buy  an  outfit.  I 
wish  a  600  eggs  in- 
cubator,of  the  best 
make.  I  am  a  man 
of  good  under- 
standing, am  a 
fine  mechauic  and 
an  inventor  of 
some  note,  so  you 
can  see  I  could 
take  in  the  situ- 
ation as  easily  as 
any  one.  The 
weather  rarely 
ever  gets  as  cold 
as  zero  in  this 
part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  great 
part  of  our  win- 
ters is  quite  mild. 
Now  to  the  ques- 
tion I  wish  you  to 
answer  me.  Does 
raising  chi eke n s 
pay  any  of  you 
people  as  a  busi- 
ness ?  Can  I  raise 
eighty  per  cent  of 
ill  I  hatch  ?  If 
aot,  how  many  ? 
Wfll  a  house  one 
hundred  feet  long 
and  sixteen  feet 
wide  just  boxed 
up,  be  warm 
enough  and  give 
room  enough  to 
raise  2,000  chick- 
ens ?  If  not,  how 
many  ? 

Now,  we  would 
like  to  ask  if  $400 
willpay  m  any  business.  The  writer  knows 
nothing  of  the  business.  It  will  cost  twice 
that  sum  to  build  his  sixteen  by  one  hun- 
dred house,  and  he  wishes  to  raise  two 
thousand  broilers.   He  cannot  do  it. 

The  first  question — "  does  raising  chicks 
pay,"  we  may  answer— yes.  The  business 
of  selling  merchandise  pays  also,  but  some 
fail.  It  may  pay  Brown  while  Jones  may 
fail. 

The  next  question — "  can  I  raise  eighty 
per  cent,  if  not,  how  many,"  is  difficult  to 
answer.  We  have  known  experienced 
parties  to  raise  none,  and  we  have  known 
them  to  succeed  the  next  year.  No  one 
raises  eighty  per  cent.  He  asks,  then, 
"  how  many."  Now,  how  can  we  know 
how  many  ?  If  one  has  a  litter  of  pigs, 
does  he  know  how  many  he  will  raise  i 
We  believe  a  man  will  do  well  if  he  aver- 
ages fifty  chicks  hatched  from  one  hundred 
eggs,  and  raises  forty  of  the  fifty.  Of 
course  some  do  better.  All  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  house  mentioned  will  hold  the  num- 
ber of  broilers  required. 

The  writer  believes  that,  as  he  is  an  in. 
ventor,  and  intelligent,  that  he  can,  (if  any 
one  can),  make  it  pay.  No  business  will 
pay  him  unless  he  understands  it.  He 
may  be  a  first  class  blacksmith  but  a  poor 
shoemaker.  And,  as  to  the  capital  re- 
quired, the  poultry  business,  like  any 
other,  requires  capital  to  make  money. 

Our  advice  is  to  begin  with  a  dozen  hens, 
and  gradually  increase. 

INQUIRIES  ABOUT  SPACE. 

The  following  are  some  inquiries  from  a 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  reader.  They  relate  to 
space  required  for  poultry.   He  says : 

1.  How  much  space  is  required  for  each 
hen,  and  how  large  a  house  for  500  hens  ? 


2.  About  how  much  corn  would  this 
flock  eat  in  one  year,fed  three  times  a  week? 

3.  How  much  wheat— fed   every  other 

day? 

4.  What  other  grain  should  be  fed  to  the 
hens? 

5.  What  size  yard  is  necessary  for  such  a 
flock? 

6.  How  much  ground  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  food? 

Evidently  the  writer  has  not  been  read- 
ing much.  We  withhold  the  name  pur- 
posely. A  whole  book  would  be  necessary 
to  give  a  detailed  reply,  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  question  shows  that  the  writer 
should  not  attempt  to  keep  500  hens,  as  he 
would  surely  fail. 

If  all  hens  at  exactly  the  same  quautity, 
and  every  day,  we  might  be  able  to  give  an 
answer,  but  we  will  state  as  follows: 

1.  Allow  ten  square  feet  to  each  hen. 
A  house  10x10  feet  is  about  right  for  ten 
hens.  For  500  hens  multiply  by  fifty. 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  one  quart  of  corn, 
one  day,  will  answer  for  ten  hens. 

3.  The  salne  rules  as  the  above  applies  to 
wheat. 

4.  Hens  will  eat  anything  that  is"grown 
on  a  farm — wheat,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat, 
clover,  barley,  rye,  and  even  milk  and  meat. 

5.  Each  hen  should  have  at  least  100 
square  feet  of  yard  room. 

6.  It  depends  on  the  soil,  and  what  is 
grown.  Some  soils  allow  seventy-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  We  cannot  prop- 
erly answer. 

SCORING  INCUBATORS.  " 

Every  now  and  then  someone  comes  for- 
ward with  a  "  score  card"  for  incubators. 
It  is  carrying  the  scoring  system  a  little  too 
far.  On  this  subject  the  Fanciers1  Journal 
says : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  the 
American  Poultry  Association  did  was  to 
appoint  a  committee 'to  formulate  a  score 
card  for  judging  incubators.  Practical  men 
will  smile  when  they  read  this  and  wonder 
how  a  representative  body  of  American 
poultrymen  should, commit  such  a  mistake. 
Judging  incubators  by  score  card  or  com- 
parison is  a  farce.  The  only  tangible  thing 
to  score  is  the  operator." 

An  incubator  may  score  100  points  and 
not  hatch  a  chick.  It  may  get  twenty 
points  for  moisture,  yet  no  moisture  may 
be  required.  Better  try  comparison  on  in- 
cubators, and  leave  scoring  to  those  who 
dilly-dally  with  points  that  mean  nothing. 
What  is  wanted  is  good  hatching  not 
points.  Scoring  an  incubator  is  about  as 
ridiculous  a  proceeding  as  could  be  in- 
dulged in. 


DESCRIBE  THE  MARKINGS. 

Regarding  the  description  of  the  several 
breeds  we  frequently  receive  letters  similar 
to  the  following,  which  comes  from  Stew- 
artsville,  Mo. 

Please  describe  the  proper  matings  for 
standard  chicks  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light 
Brahmas  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  rule  is  to  mate  the  birds  so  as  to 
correct  defects.  A  light  hen  should  be 
mated  with  a  dark  male,  and  vice  versa. 
Other  defects,  such  as  bad  comb,  lack  of 
color  of  legs,  improper  shape,  etc.,  are  cor- 
rected on  the  one  side  by  selecting  the  mate 
that  is  as  perfect  as  possible  on  the  other, 
in  order  that  the  offspring  may  be  superior 
to  either  parent.  Of  course  the  mating 
must  be  done  with  judgment,  for  it  often 
happens  that  only  one  or  two  choice  birds 
will  be  secured  from  a  hundred  hatched  and 
raised. 

POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Farming  is  made  up  of  many  home  indus- 
tries and  to  neglect  poultry  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  income  is  poor  economy.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  when  most  of  the  other  prod- 
ucts are  disposed  of,  eggs  and  early  broil- 
ers iu  the  spring  and  summer,  and  roasters 
in  the  fall,  are  in  the  aggregate  quite  an 
item,  aud  may  furnish  aUthe  store  supplies 
needed.  We  have  always  maintained  that 
the  farming  class  have  facilities  and  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  village  poulterer  in 
the  way  of  range  and  keeping  them  cheaply 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  costs  very  lit- 
tle to  keep  a  flock  of  fowls  on  the  farm. 
They  usually  provide  the  greater  share  of 
their  own  living  from  the  stable,  the  or- 
chard, the  stubble  field  and  the  straw  stack. 
The  grain  and  seed  which  they  pick  up,  if 
Wt  untouched,  would  be  of  no  earthly  use 
to  tne  farmer,  and  the  worms,  grubs  and  in- 
sects they  destroy  would  injure  his  growing 
crops,  vines,  fruit  trees,  etc. 


Those  who  suppose  that  any  rival  body 
can  crush  the  A.  P.  A.  will  be  mistaken.  It 
is  too  firmly  established,  and  years  were  re* 
quired  to  place  it  on  a  solid  foundation. 
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HE  RAISES  A  THOUSAND  TURKEYS. 

H.  H.  FELLOWS,    SIDNEY,  WASH. 

It  would  benefit  me  and  a  great  many 
more  patrons  of  your  paper  to  see  more 
printed  about  turkeys.  Although  it  is  a 
ti»st  class  chicken  paper,  it  shows  partiality 
toward  other  poultry.  When  I  subscribed 
tor  this  paper  I  was  raising  hens  for  eggs, 
but  I  have  dropped  them  and  gone  to  rais- 
ing turkeys  for  market.  A  person  that  will 
stay  with  chickens  is  fonder  of  work  than 
I  am,  for  one  person  canuot  take  care  of 
over  300  and  take  care  of  them  right.  To 
make  two  hundred  dollars  off  of  300  hens 
in  a  year,  he  will  have  to  get  up  at  day- 
break, which  is  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  work  every  minute  up  to 
dark  at  night,  which  is  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  continue  this  seven  days  out  of  the 
week.  Thank  the  goodness  it  is  not  so 
with  turkeys.  After  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  they  will  go  on  the  roosts  under  an 
open  shed,  and  at  three  o'clock  they  are  off 
catching  the  early  worm,  while  their  Supe- 
rior is  tearing  a  fat  wallet  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  chicken  rancher  is  growl- 
ing at  the  fire  not  burning  well  that  he  may 
cook  the  morning  food  for  his  hens.  I 
have  at  present  forty-five  hen  turkeys  and 
three  gobblers,  of  the  Black  variety.  I 
iave  tried  the  Bronze  variety  but  did  away 
with  them,  on  account  of  their  wild  habits. 
They  would  steal  their  nests,  and  hide  in 
the  woods  with  their  young,  until  their 
young  were  dead  or  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

I  buy  skimmed  milk  of  a  creamery,  which 
I  let  clabber  and  keep  before  them  at  all 
times,  which  induces  them  to  come  home, 
Which  they  do  six  or  eight  times  a  day  for 
their  favorite  drink,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  young  turkeys  will  grow  after  they 
are  turned  on  unlimited  range  aud  clab- 
bered milk,  besides,  the  milk  induces  the 
old  hen  turkeys  to  lay  in  prepared  nests, 
which  are  arranged  close  by,  as  otherwise 
they  would  steal  their  nests'like  the  Bronze. 
I  keep  about  one  half  d^zeu  hen  eggs  in 
the  nests  which  induces  them  to   sit  after 
they    have  layed  about  fifteen  eggs,  as 
otherwise  they  would  continue  laying  until 
they  had  layed  about  thirty-five.    I  have 
found  that  all  eggs  over  fifteen  layed  by 
turkeys  without  rest,  when  hatched  will 
not  half  live,  and  those  that  do  live  will  be 
weak  and  not  reach  ten  pounds  in  the  fall. 
My  forty-five  turkeys  average  two  dozen 
healthy  turkeys  apiece,  which  make  in  the 
full,  about  one  thousand   turkeys  to  sell. 
Here  the  price  runs  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-six  cents  per  pound,  and  their  aver- 
age weight  is  twelve  pounds.   They  will  be 
worth  $2.64  cents  a  piece  at  twenty-two 
cents.     Deduct  the  sixty-four  cents  for 
food,  for  old  and  young,  leaves  a  profit  of 
$2.00  a  piece,  or  $2,000  per  year  for  my  la- 
bor.  I  let  the  turkeys  do  the  incubation, 
but  I  take  the  turks  from  them  as  soon  as 
hatched  and  put  them  in  a  brooder.  I 
shut  the  hen  in  the  barn  one  day  and  night, 
and  she  will  not  go  back  on  the  nest  until 
she  goes  to  laying  again,  which  is  in  about 
six  or  seven  days.  I  think  turkeys  are 
easier  to  raise  in  a  brooder  than  chicks, 
because  they  are  tamer  and  will  not  touch 
old  food  which  causes  gapes.   I  feed  them 
the  first  day  on  hard  boiled  egg  and  dry 
rolled  oats,    worked  together  with  fine 
ground  shells,  a  little  salt  and  a  pinch  of 
ginger.   The  next  morning  and  evening, 
the  same,  with  potatoes  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
little  scalded  middlings,  seasoned  as  men- 
tioned above,  aud  boiled  rice  for  dinner, 
with  a  little  piece  of  ham  boiled  in  it  for 
the  grease  and  salt.    The  third  day,  their 
food  is  scalded  middlings  aud  cornmeal, 
seasoned  with  salt,  a  pinch  of  red  pepper, 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  some  ground 
shell.   This  is  fed  twice  a  day,  with  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  with  rice.  Occa- 
sionally, after  the  fourth  day,  all  kinds  of 
tender  green  food,  with  other  soft  food, 
especially  sheep  sorrel,  which  is  chiefly  my 
food  on  the  range  for  young  aud  old,  which 
they  eat  in  preference  to  clover.  After 
;  hey  are  one  week  old,  I  keep  all  kinds  of 
small  seeds  before  them,  especially  millet 
seed  and   wheat.     This,   with  clabbered 
milk,  is  chiefly  their  diet  until  put  on  the 
roosts,  under  the  shed  at  six  weeks  old. 

I  write  this  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  to 
induce  the  editor  and  patrons  of  this  paper 
that  are  raising  or  have  raised  turkeys  for 
market,  to  give  their  experience  and  ways 
at  raiting  as  your  ways  may  be  better,  and 
you  know  none  of  us  will  ever  be  too 
old  to  learn.  Your  March  issue  had  quite 
an  item  on  turkeys,  which  is  all  I  have 
noticed  since  my  subscription,  which  now 
is  two  years.  I  also  have  one  year  bound, 
of  the  "old  1S82  books,  and  think  they  are 
better,  as  they  give  every  month  a  standard 
discription  of  different  breeds  of  poultry, 
with  illustrations  of  some. 

[The  above  letter  on  turkeys  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  important  ever  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Fellows  not  only  hatches 
1.000  but  gives  his  method  of  successfully 
raising  them,  and  he  demonstrates  that 
turkeys  can  be  more  easily  raised  in 
brooders  than  can  chicks.— Ed.] 


A  BROODER. 

^_      (Name  omitted  by  writer.) 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  how  or  why  some 
do  not  Butceed  better  with  thp  Pqi  m  hy 
Ktm-Jin  Incubator.  The  lint  time  1  let 
mine,  I  missed  by  not  taking  intocomldcra. 


tion  the  dampness  in  the  sawdust.  I  found 
I  had  too  much  moisture,  so  the  next  time  I 
missed  by  not  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  sawdust  was  dried  out,  but  thought  my 
thermometer  was  in  the  fault,  and  run  it 
cooler  and  missed  again.  Then  I  saw  where 
the  trouble  was  ami  tried  to  run  it  about 
like  I  did  the  first  time,  and  did  better, 
about  fiftvper  cent.,  but  I  got  tired  and 
lost  my  enthusiasm  and  did  not  give  it  the 
close  attention  that  I  ought.  I  intend  to 
try  it  again  next  winter.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  you  to  give  us  an  article  of  more 
definite  instructions  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  of  how  to  run  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator,  for  as  I  compare  notes 
with  men  running  other  incubators,  and 
some  of  them  the  most  popular,  perhaps  the 
Poultry  Keeper  takes  rather  more,  work 
to  run  it,  but  it  will  do  just  about  as  good 
work  as  the  best,  aud  with  perfect  safety. 
Do  you  thinkl  am  correct?  [Yes.— Ed.]  Per- 
haps others  can  give  some  hints  about  run- 
ning the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  or 
some  improvements.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  making  the  sawdust  part  of  the  drawer 
in  a  separate  piece  and  making  it  tapering, 
covered  with  soft  woolen  and  with  a  ta- 
pering plug  in  it,  to  take  out  the  thermome- 
ter without  taking  out  the  door. 

I  struck  a  plan  for  a  lamp  brooder  that  I 
think  is  hard  to  beat.  I  am  not  much  at 
drawing,  but  perhaps  I  can  explain  so  you 
will  understand  it.  I  bought  a  sheet  of 
common  stove  pipe,  2x8  feet,  for  twenty- 
cents,  and  cut  it  in  three  equal  pieces,  which 
gives  the  size  of  the  brooder.  I  cut  a  hole 
111  the  center  of  the  bottom  one  and  put  in  a 
lard  can,  with  the  bottom  out,  to  put  the 
lamp  chimney  in. 

I  cut  a  diagonal  piece  off  of  each  corner  of 
the  other  pieces  and  the  two  upper  floors, 
and  put  a  piece  six  inches  wide  in  the  cor- 
ners for  the  burnt  air  to  go  up  and  warm 
the  top,  and  out  at  the  chimney,  made  with 
a  baking  powder  can  with  the  bottom  out. 
There  is  an  opening  between  the  middle 
sheet-iron  and  the  floor  over  it  for  good  air 
to  enter  and  warm  from  the  sheet-iron  be- 
low and  go  up  in  the  chimney  which  is  also 
made  of  a  baking  powder  can,  lengthened 
out  with  wire  cloth,  so  the  chicks  won't  get 
in  it.  Then  there  is  a  hole  in  the  floor  over 
the  chimney  for  the  warm  air  to  go  up  to 
the  upper  story.  Each  story  wants  an 
opening  from  the  corner  piece  to  the  oppo- 
site corner  piece  to  get  out  into  the  run, 
and  a  piece  of  glass  three  inches  wide  from 
corner  to  corner  on  the  other  sides,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  it  is  to  set.  Little  chicks  do 
like  light.  Each  department  is  made  in  a 
separate  piece  by  itself,  and  just  on  top  of 
the  other,  so  they  can  be  taken  apart  to 
clean  or  put  together  so  as  to  make  one, 
two  or  three  stories,  as  desired.  I  used  a 
number  two  burner.  It  was  hard  to  get  the 
blaze  low  enough  till  I  learned  to  cut  the 
corners  off  the  wick,  so  as  to  make  a  blaze 
about  one-half  inch  wide,  and  then  it  was 
all  right,  and  will  beat  the  best  hen  I  ever 
saw  raising  chicks,  but  they  want  lots  of 
most  anything  they  can  eat  or  scratch. 
Thin  sod  they  like,  though  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  green  in  it,  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
soft  coal,  sand,  or  coal  ashes,  and  if  there  is 
a  worm  in  it  there  is  fun. 

[Our  correspondent  omitted  his  name. 
The  drawing  sent  us  is  very  indistinct,  and 
we  will  be  obliged  for  a  better  one.— Ed.] 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  AS  LAYERS. 

H.  W.  HIKES,  PASADENA,  CAL. 
In  your  June  number,  I  see  Mr.  Hay- 
wood's letter,  from  Berkeley,  California, 
who  quite  naturally  is  inclined  to  condemn 
the  breed,  having  for  the  past  five  years  bred 
White  Leghorns,  in  California,  with  a  loss 
not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen  each  season,  and 
those  the  first  week  after  hatching,  with  a 
loss  of  one  old  bird  in  two  years,  of  an  un- 
known cause,  (I  raise  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  yearly).  Perhaps  my  system 
of  caring  for  them  may  be  of  interest  to 
Mr.  Haywood.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  furnishes  his  flock  plenty  of  shade 
and  vegetable  matter,  witli  the  necessary 
rations  of  meats,  grits,  etc.;  the  next  im- 
portant thing  then  is  their  roosting  quar- 
ters. My  house  is  tightly  boarded  an  all 
sides,  with  an  open  slat  door  in  the  west 
corner  of  the  south  side,  also  a  slat  door  on 
the  west  side  of  the  north  cud,  the  birds 
roosting  in  the  east  side  of  the  house.  This 
gives  them  good  fresh  air  without  being  in 
a  draft,  whereas,  did  they  roost  iu  a  draft 
one  night,  I  would  have  several  cases  of 
roup  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  I 
feed,  mornings,  rolled  barley,  well  soaked 
in  water,  mixing  iu  wheat  bran  until  only 
moist.  All  of  this  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
At  noon  a  pail  of  fresh  water,  (no  grain.) 
At  night  all  the  whole  wheat  they  will  eat. 
A  generous  quantity  of  green  grass,  or 
clover,  about  semi-weekly,  with  a  fresh 
calf's  pluck  about  once  a  week.  This  diet 
is  varied  througli  the  winter,  to  the  extent 
of  using  hot,  water  for  mixing  the  morning 
feed,  with  about  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne 
pepper  to  twenty  birds,  mixed  in  the  soft 
feed, of  a  rainy  day,  andsubstitutiugcracked 
corn  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  wheat. 
For  the  "chix"  is  furnished,  the  first  two  or 
days,  boiled  eggs,  stale  bread,etc,  until  they 
will  cat  cracked  wheat,  which  is  fed  thetu  un- 
til they  will  pick  up  whole  wheat  and  crarked 
corn.  I  find  cracked  corn  is  a  good  feed  for 
growing  birds,  adding  the  sido  dishes  of 
meats.vegetables,  etc.  Thauks  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  the  system  as  above,  also 
for  the  plan  of  my  house.  Now,  Bro,  Hay- 
wood, throw  away  your  pills,  carbolic  acid, 
(excepting  for  disinfecting  purpose?,)  sepa- 
rate your  rouey  fowls  from  the  healthy 
ones,  give  each  sick  otto  a  good,  'asiooonful 


of  castor  oil,  followed  by  the  "spongia" 
roup  remedy,  as  recommended  in  previous 
Poultry  Keepers  usinga  little  iron  tinct- 
ure as  a  "  bracer,"  and  follow  up  the  above 
diet,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  the  White 
Leghorns  will  "  shell  out"  eggs  at  a  lively 
rate  and  the  invalids  will  become  well  and 
strong  and  continue  so. 

UNCLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  BLACK  SPANISH. 

John  B.  MiLLer,  Franklin,  Onio. 
I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  nevertheless, 
will  direct  a  few  lines  to  you  concerning 
my  friend  Uncle  John  Bennett  of  Sunman, 
Indiana,  the  veteran  breeder  of  W.  F.  B. 
Spanish.  I  paid  him  a  visit  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  found  him  and  his  wife,  and 
his  poultry,  house,  barn,  cows,  horse,  and 
everything  around  him  just  as  I  expected 
to,  aiid  that  vou  know,  is  in  first  class  order 
and  style.  I  have  done  business  with  him 
for  several  years,  and  only  know  him 
by  his  manner  of  writing,  and  his  prompt- 
ness in  filling  orders,  and  his  reliability  as 
a  breeder  of  Spanish,  (and  just  here,  one  of 
the  neglected  breeds  of  fowls,  and  I  think, 
one  of  the  best  strains  in  America  today, 
and  will  lie  sought  after  more  than  any 
other  fowl  before  long).  Any  person  want- 
ing fowls  aud  eggs,  and  order  from 
Uncle  John,  they  can  rest  asured  they  will 
get  just  what  they  order,  and  get  it 
promptly  too  and  no  mist  ake.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  all  breeders  aud  shippers 
were  as  Uncle  John  is.  With  such  men  at 
the  bead  we  would  not  run  out  of  good 
stock.  I  have  been  and  am  now  breeding  W. 
F.B.  Spanish, some  I  got  of  Uncle  John's  and 
have  bred  his  strain  for  years.  1  have 
showed  at  fairs  and  shows  and  never  have 
been  knocked  out  yet  and  don't  expect  to. 
The  John  Benuett  strain -of  Spanish  are  the 
best  in  America  today.  I  think,  Brother 
Jacobs,  as  Uncle  John  calls  you, it  would  do 
you  good  to  pay  him  a  visit.  You  may 
know  him  better  than  I  do,  but  yet  I  think 
it  does  any  one  good  to  see  how  other  peo- 
ple live  and  do.  I  think  lie  has  everything 
about  him  in  order;  house,  stock,  and  all. 
I  must  say  for  a  short  visit,  I  never  en- 
joyed myself  more  and  better  than  I  did 
there  with  Uncle  John  aud  his  wife.  I  will 
tell  vou  that  there  are  no  children  to  run 
after,  as  they  have  none.  I  will  tell  you 
they  may  call  him  a  crank  if  they  want  to, 
but  all  1  have  to  say  is  that  I  wish  the 
woods  were  full  of  such  cranks  as  Uncle 
John.  I  must  confess  that  he  is  a  crank  on 
baby  Ruth,  and  I  look  over  that  as  he  has 
no  baby  of  his  own  is  the  reason  why. 

BUILDING  UP  THE  EGG  TRADE. 

S.  J.  BISHOP,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
"Building  up  an  Egg  Trade,"  audi  often 
wonder  why  the  subject  is  not  more  often 
discussed.  In  our  local  markets  here  in 
Connecticut,  very  little  distinction  is  made 
between  eggs  that  are  strictly  fresh  (by 
that  I  mean  those  that  are  gathered  carefully 
every  night  and  delivered  twice  a  week,  so 
that  no  egg  is  ever  over  four  days  old),  and 
those  that  are  shipped  iu  from  out  of  town, 
that  must  be  several  weeks  old,  and  more 
or  less  uncertain.  I  have  tried  on  several 
occasions,  to  start  aud  build  up  a  custom 
trade,  but  find  two  or  three  cents  a  dozen 
an  objection  every  time.  I  believe  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  here  in  the  State,  in 
our  cities  use  eased  eggs,  and  seem  well 
satisfied  with  them  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  I  have  never  attempted  to  get 
more  than  the  retail  price  asked  by  the  best 
grocers  here,  as  it  would  be  utterly  useless. 
Now,  for  instance,  July  18th,  the  grocers 
paid  twenty-five  cents  and  retailed  at 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  cents.  Of  course  it 
is  better  to  sell  at  twenty-five  cents  to  one 
man  than  to  deliver  one  or  two  dozen  in  a 
place  unless  we  can  get  three  cents  for  the 
trouble.  It  seems  as  if  in  our  largest  cities 
New  York  for  instance — there  ought  to  be 
men  who  could  pay  us  more  for  a  fresh 
warranted  article  sent  in  once  or  twice  a 
week.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
different  States  how  others  sell  and  obtain 
the  best  prices.  My  desire  is  to  find  the 
best  breed  of  layers  and  keep  about  1,000 
hens,  giving  most  of  my  attention  to  the 
business.  We  have  plenty  of  laud  well 
adapted  for  it.  and  being  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  we  have  a  good  market  at  the 
prices  I  have  named,  our  average  for  the 
year  being  about  twenty-three  cents  per 
dozen. 

SOME  GOOD  HATCHING. 

HENRY  PATTIE,  RAPIDAN,  VA. 

1  enjoy  reading  your  paper  very  much. 
I  started  in  the  poultry  business  last  spring. 
I  have  a  brooder  house  ten  by  twenty-four 
feet,  and  a  glass  run  five  by  twelve  and 
a-half  feet  attached.  I  had  very  good  luck 
with  all  the  chicks.  My  sitters  did  not 
kill  off  the  first  two  batches  of  a  hun- 
dred-egg Prairie  State.  I  sold  that  and 
got  a  three  hundred-egg  size  of  the  same 
make.  The  first  hatch  with  the  three- 
hundred  machine,  I  got  one  hundred  and 
sixty  chicks  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  eggs.  When  they  were  foul  days  old  and 
doing  finely,  rats  j^.t  into  my  brooders  and 
killed  all  but  six  in  one  night.  The  next 
hatch,  I  got  very  bad  eggs,  and  only  hatched 
thirty-one  out  of  two  hundred,  but  had 
seventy-one  Leghorn  egg-  in  of  my  own 
hens,  and  I  got  sixty-five  chicks,  which 
showed  the  machine  had  been  run  about 
right.  Two  days  after,  rats  got  the  thirty-, 
one  common  chicks,  kindly  leaving  the  Leg- 
horns, for  which  I  am  thankful,  1  bought 
ten  pullets  and  a  cockerel.  Brown  Legliorus, 
from  a  breeder  up  North.  They  oaVfl  over' 
used  rnoro  than  two  hundred  aud  twenty 


eggs  per  month.  I  am  not  discouraged  by 
my  bad  luck,  but  am  going  to  keep  on  try- 
ing, as  I  have  the  rats  shut  out  now.  Can 
.  I  cross  my  Leghorn  pullets  with  Light 
Brahma  cockerels  next  winter?  As  I  want 
to  raise  broilers,  would  it  be  a  good  cross  ? 
I  want  to  keep  Leghorns  for  their  laying 
qualities.    [The  cross  is  good.— Ed.]. 

I  see  where  a  brother  subscriber  claims 
"all  cats  will  kill  chickens."  I  have  seen 
some  that  would  not. 

But  did  auy  of  my  brother  subscribers 
ever  see  a  bobbed-tail  dog  named  Watch  that 
did  not  suck  eggs  1 


LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  POULTRYMEN. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper:  Where  will 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  above  be 
held  ?  is  a  question  that  is  being  generally 
discussed  among  the  fraternity. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  place  is  limited  ; 
by  that  I  mean  the  rules  of  the  association 
state  that  it  shall  be  held  alternately  at 
some  place  in  the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  Canada.  Therefore,  as  the  last  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  it  to  meet  in  the  East  this  com- 
ing season. 

As  secretary  of  the  League,  I  shall  be 
very  much  pleased  to  receive  the  opinions 
and  suggestions  of  all  breeders  and  fanciers, 
so  that  when  the  Executive  Committee  de- 
cide the  place  of  meeting,  it  will  be  able  to 
do  so  intelligently. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  discuss  this  in  the 
poultry  journals,  because  too  much  public- 
ity to  a  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
given. 

There  is  another  difficulty  that  arises  in 
my  mind,  and  that  is  the  sub-divisions  of 
territory.  The  Canadian  section,  of  course, 
is  clear  and  distinct,  but  where  will  it  be 
most  judicious  to  draw  the  lines  separating 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West  ?  Some 
places  are  so  situated  that  no  difficulty  will 
arise  iu  making  the  selection,  but  there  are 
others  in  my  mind  about  which  there  are 
grave  doubts,  and  I  think  if  this  matter  can 
be  thoroughly  sifted  through  the  columns 
of  the  press,  it  will  result  in  an  advan- 
tage to  all. 

Trusting  that  those  exhibitors  and  breed- 
ers who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
association  will  give  me  their  views  on  the 
subject,  I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

T.  Farrer  Rackham, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
No.  245  E.  Fifty-sixth  street,  New  York 
City,  July  1st,  1892. 


THE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  A.  TENNEY,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  a  valuable  article  from  the  pen  of 
W.  H.  B.  Haywood,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.  He 
gives  the  sad  experience  of  very  many  per- 
sons who  have  tried  to  raise  Leghorns,  and 
kindred  varieties,  under  the  piercing  winds 
that  set  in  at  the  Golden  Gate.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, as  I  am  informed,  tried  his  experi- 
ment near  West  Berkeley,  where  the  wind, 
coming  directly  from  the  ocean,  is  exceed- 
ingly bleak,  aud  even  if  the  little  chicks  are 
sheltered,  the  sea  air  still  cripples  them. 
The  fowls  from  Southern  Europe  feather  so 
young  and  quickly  that  thev  cannot  endure 
this  peculiar  atmosphere.  I  have  had  the 
same  experience  this  year,  with  Leghorns, 
as  Mr.  Haywood.  More  than  half  died  be- 
fore they  were  a  month  old.  Other  varieties 
did  much  better.  A  neighbor,  less  than  two 
blocks  from  me,  brought  out  a  fine  lot  of 
Andalusians  from  an  incubator.  In  about 
a  month,  every  one  had  died. 

In  the  hills  back  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
there  is  no  trouble  in  raising  Leghorns, 
Andalusians  and  Spanish.  In  the  warm 
parts  of  Solano  aud  Sonoma  counties,  Leg- 
horns are  easily  raised  in  the  region  from 
South  San  Francisco  to  Ocean  View,  and 
near  the  ocean,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
raise  little  chicks  of  any  variety.  The  at- 
mosphere here,  from  the  ocean  is  fatal.  Let 
other  Califoruians  give  their  experience  who 
live  within  the  wind  belt  from  the  Golden 
Gate. 


COLORADO  BOOMING. 

JOHN  MCDOWELL,  DENVER,  COLO. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  more 
or  less  of  the  different  poultry  papers  re- 
ceived here  each  month,  and  consider  yours 
much  the  best  of  any  I  have  found.  Colo- 
rado is  full  of  fanciers,  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  among  them  all  to  bring  their 
stock  up  to  perfection.  We  recently  re- 
organized the  "Colorado  Poultry  Associa- 
tion," which  is  officered  by  very  able  men, 
with  Day  B.  Hoyt  as  President.  A  strong 
effort  is  being  made  already  to  make  our 
next  show,  (February,  1803),  a  grand  suc- 
cess. We  expect  to  open  the  show  with  all 
the  cash  on  hand  to  pay  the  premiums  and 
expenses  of  the  show.  I  have  been  keeping 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  am  now  getting  into 
the  Black  Langshans,  which  I  expect  to 
handle  exclusively.  I  have  started  my 
stock  from  eggs  purchased  of  F.  A.  Morti- 
mer, l'ottsviile,  Pa.,  so  you  see  I  am  start- 
ing right.  I  find  Mr.  Mortimer  a  first-class 
man  to  do  business  with.  I  have  just  com- 
pleted new  quarters  for  my  chickens,  a 
house  12x28  feet  which  is  said  to  be  quite 
complete  in  its  way,  and  a  yard  26^28  feet 
giving  me  over  pne  thousand  feet  of  space. 
I  do  not  contpmplate  going  into  the  business 
heavily,  but  am  combining  ploasure  and 
profit  with  a  flock  of  live  or  six  dozen 
oblokflnii  I  will  probably  write  you  occa- 
sionally this  winter  as  to  my  mem, 
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THAT  NUX  TRAP. 

T.  F.  MCDONOUGH,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  In  the  November  Poultry  Keeper  ,  a 
gentleman  from  .Arkansas  came  smilingly 
forward,  and  told  us  that  if  we  wished  to 
kill  hawks  with  nux  vomica  we  should  feed 
it  to  them  through  a  chicken,  and  seemed  to 
think  he  was  the  Christopher  Columbus  in 
this  particular  line.  "We  have  not  missed  a 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  6ince 
October,  1885,  and  during  that  time  we  have 
seen  the  nux  trap  discussed  many  a  time, 
and  Jacobs  has  given  his  opinion  of  it,  so, 
thinking  to  save  the  gentleman  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  breaking  into  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  we  ventured  to  say,  in 
the  December  Poultry  Keeper,  that  the 
nux  trap  had  been  actively  engaged  for  some 
time.  Oh,  yes,— some  writers  assert  that  if 
a  small  piece  of  nux,  about  the  size  of  a 
quart  bowl,  be  concealed  in  the  midst  of  a 
chicken  a  week  old,  that  all  the  hawks 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  will  come  in  be- 
fore night  and  give  themselves  up.  "We 
don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this.  We  are 
afraid  Berkey  has  got  hold  of  one  of  these 
chickens  with  the  nux  lining;  and  in  the 
July  Poultry  Keeper  he-  speaks  about 
politics  and  infallibility,  and  says  we  accused 
the  editor  of  having  them.  Jacobs,  we 
never  did  it ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  perhaps, 
you  had  better  be  searched.  He  says  "  the 
editor  grows  wiser  as  he  grows  older,  a  fact 
which  every  one  cannot  lay  claim  to."  Jes' 
so  Berkey,  jes'  so,  and  as  fools  seldom  die 
when  young,  they  have  to  be  endured  in 
whiskers.  They  are  practically  immortal, 
and  never  die.  They  co-exist  with  the  mos- 
quito and  the  garrulous  wart  on  the  nose  of 
beauty.  And  he  says  that  Jacobs  don't 
know  it  all.  Well,  well,  well !  We  are  not 
surprised  that  he  does  not  know  it  all  but 
that  he  knows  so  much,  and  can  only  attri- 
bute it  to  a  direct  dispensation  from  Arkan- 
sas. And  he  gets  up  monthly  "  experience  " 
meetings.  Ah !  it  is  at  these  times  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  with  the  genuine 
hotel  clerk  diamond,  comes  to  the  front  and 
glistens,  and  glitters  and  dazzles.  If  there 
is  anything  that  makes  our  anatomy  weary, 
it  is  the  one  who  is  always  parading  this 
"  experience,"  and  advising  "ye  amateurs  " 
telling  them  this  is  the  month  to  clean  your 
chicken  house,  and  next  month  you  should 
nail  a  lathe  on  that  crack,  and  hang  up  a 
cabbage  for  the  hens  to  play  leap  frog  with. 
He  is  ever  here,  ready  to  soak  up  any  glory 
that  may  be  laying  around  loose.  "  Exper- 
ience "  is  a  good  thing  to  have-  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  experience  to  do  lots  of  things. 
You  must  have  some  experience  to  run  a 
paper.  Its  particularly  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  experience  to  run  a  nux 
shop,  and  to  have  somebody  around  who 
h»s  had  experience.  To  have  had  it  so  far 
away  in  the  dim,  chestnutty,  moss-grown 
past,  that  people  "  now  on  earth  "  don't 
know  whether  the  "  experienced  "  ran  that 
nux  shop  wifli  mouth  or  hands,  whether 
there  was  not  anore  blot  than  blood  on  the 
feathers,  and  perhaps  no  moral  title  at  all  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  latter  day  pretense  to  ei- 
ther invention  or  experience.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  thing.  Of  course  it  matters 
not  who  first  discovered  the  nux  trap,  yet 
small  as  it  is,  you  find  people  ready  to  claim 
it,  and  appropriate  all  glory  accompanying 
the  same.  "We  interject  these  "  few  feeble 
remarks  "  because  we  would  like  to  see  his- 
tory corrected  and  honors  honestly  divided, 
before  "  experienced  "  claimants  appropri- 
ate all  the  laurels  to  the  detriment  of  those 
"  who  honestly  bore  the  heat  and  burdens  of 
the  day,"  and  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  part 
of  the  honors. 

[We  will  remark  that  readers  care  but 
little  who  originates  new  remedies,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  frequent  addition  of  new  sub- 
scribers much  that  has  been  given  in  the 
past  must  be  repeated.  Hundreds  of  sub- 
lets with  which  some  are  familiar  are  news 
to  others.  "We  trust  that  good  nature  will 
prevail  in  the  "  nux  "  discussion.— Ed.] 


KILLING  THE  HAWKS. 

F.  N.  MERRIL,  REPUBLIC,  MO. 

I  often  see  some  discussion  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  about  the  destruction  of 
hawks.  Allow  me  to  give  a  bit  of  my  ex- 
perience with  them.  Por  the  six  years 
that  I  have  lived  on  the  farm  their  depre- 
dations have  been  very  great.  I  first  tried 
keeping  Guinea  hens,  but  while  they  fright- 
ened the  hawks,  they  destroyed  more 
young  chickens  than  the  hawks  and  I  soon 
disposed  of  them.  Last  fall  the  hawks  be- 
came very  bold,  coming  down  close  to  the 
house,  taking  chickens  and  carrying  them 
off  before  any  thing  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  sometimes  coming  two  to- 
gether. One  day  I  came  upon  two  feasting 
upon  one  of  my  Brown  Leghorn  pullets, 
that  they  had  just  killed.  I  took  the  pul- 
let, cut  it  full  of  gashes,  and  filled  them  up 
with  Kough  on  Rats,  then  tied  it  to  the  end 
nf  a  pole  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  set  the 
pole  up  in  the  ground.  In  about  ten  min- 
utes one  of  the  hawks  came  back  and  went 
to  feasting  upon  the  pullet,  and  you  may 
be  sure  I  did  not  interfere  with  his  meal. 
Result —  that  hawk  did  not  get  off  the  farm, 
and  no  hawks  trouble  me  now.  I  have  not 
seen  a  hawk  alight  on  the  farm  in  ten 
months. 


Chuck  Full, — Your  July  issue  was  chuck 
full  of  good  things.  I  am  glad  to  see  our 
"old  reliable"  enlarged,  •  and  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  published. — H.  E.  Carpet- 
tt.r,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 


Brief  Remarks  fri  Readers. 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


A  Three  Months'  Profit.— I  am  an  amateur 
in  the  chicken  business,  but  make  it  pay. 
Fifty  hens  have  netted  me  $ 23.2a  in  the 
last  three  months.  I  feed  lots  of  green 
stuff. — A.  C.  Hull,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Raises  Nearly  All. — I  am  having  good  luck 
in  raising  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
hatched,  and  am  hatching  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  eggs  set,  and  with  hens  at  that. 
I  expect  to  start  a  400-eg"  incubator. — Mrs. 
C.  K.  Bawkins,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

Curing  the  Gapes. — Last  year,  I  raised  sev- 
enty young  chicks,  with  hens,  and  this 
year  I  have  1G0.  Some  of  them  had  the 
gapes,  but  I  cured  them  by  pulling  out  the 
worms  with  horse  hair.  I  think  I  am  do- 
ing well  for  my  age  —  twelve  years.— 
Joseph  Wagner,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

He  Killed  The  Lice.— The  lice  got  ahead  of 
me  and  I  had  to  do  some  hard  work  to  get 
rid  of  them.  If  readers  will  look  over  your 
advertisements  they  will  find  just  the  thing 
that  will  rout  the  lice.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Mortimer's  sure  shot.  It  did  the  work  for 
me. — Andrew  Robbins,  Reading,  Pa. 

Make  It  a  Weekly. — Make  the  paper  a 
weekly.  If  made  a  weekly,  I  will  pay  five 
years  subscription  at  §2.00  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. Suppose  you  announce  in  the  next 
issue  a  weekly,  so  as  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
your  readers,  asking  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  to  let  you  know  by  postal.  It 
is  a  welcome  visitor,  and  thirty  days  is  a 
"long  time  between  drinks."  [We  did  so 
once,  but  readers  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  respond. — Ed.] — S.  V.  Shivers,  Sparta, 
Ga. 

Hatching  Trown  Leghorns. — "We  are  hatch- 
ing Brown  Leghorns  artificially,  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  six  years.  "We  have  an 
incubator  of  my  own  ma'ke,on  the  Poultry 
Keeper  plan,  but  no  tank,  as  we  use  two 
lamps,  and  it  works  well.  Sometimes  we 
hatch  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
fertile  eggs.  "We  have  now  175  chicks  (June) 
and  will  have  another  hatch  in  eight  days. 
We  also  have  six  hens  sitting. — Isaac  ~H. 
Pyle,  Lamoille,  Iowa. 

Dont  Feed  Sweet  Potatoes.  —  In  roply  to 
your  remarks,  to  the  inquiry  of  31  rs.  T.  R. 
H.  (Sanford  Ela.),  on  page  forty-two,  June 
issue,  I  will  state  that  I  know'  of  nothing 
that,  in  the  way  of  food,  will  stop  egg  pro- 
duction more  readily  than  the  feeding  of 
raw  sweet  potatoes,  but  if  boiled,  a  small 
amount  will  not  injure,  except  to  fatten, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  desirable  with  lay- 
ing stock.  —  J.  W.  Barclay,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

A  Profit  on  Thirty-two  Hens.— I  have  been 
keeping  about  thirty-two  hens  and  will  in- 
form you  what  I  have  done  to  July  1st. 
During  January  and  February  I  sold  thir- 
ty-five dozens  eggs  for  $9.75;  in  March, 
thirty-two  and  two  thirds  dozens,  $6.05. 
In  March,  I  sold  a  dozen  hens  for  §4.50. 
In  April,  sixteen  and  three  fourths  dozens 
eggs  for  §53.35  ;  in  May,  seventeen  dozens, 
for  $3.40:  in  June,  twenty-two  and  a  half 
dozens,  for  $5.85.  I  bought  feed  to  the 
amount  of  $11.50. —  W.  Rush  Borroughs, 
Cornvallis,  Montana. 

Good  Hatching  of  Black  Spanish. — I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  four  years.  I  sent  to 
Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Indiana,  for 
Black  Spanish  eggs,  which  I  put  under  four 
hens,  eleven  under  each  hen.  One  hen  left 
her  nest  within  two  days  of  hatching,  and 
on  the  twenty-first  day  one  hen  brought  off 
ten,  one  eight,  and  one  nine  chicks.  I  broke 
the  spoilt  eggs  and  there  were  eight  chicks, 
or  twenty-seven  chicks  from  thirty-three 
eggs,  or  thirty-five  possible  chicks  from 
forty-four  eggs.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  deals  on  the  square. — C.  J.  Ellis, 
Wellington,  B.  C. ,  Canada. 

Building  up  an  Egg  Trade. — On  page  sixty- 
four,  July  issue,  we  find,  under  head  of 
"  Special  Market  Fowls,"  about  sitting  hens 
it  says  that  one-fourth  can  be  gained  in  ten 
days.  Now,  if  the  writer  has  done  it,  he 
will  please  tell  us  just  how  it  is  done.  Page 
sixty-two,  on  "Building  up  an  Egg  Trade," 
from  your  Milwaukee  correspondent,  we 
can  tell  him  we  have  done  it,  and  are  at  it 
now.  If  you  want  an  article  on  building  up 
an  egg  trade,  we  will  send  it,  and  to  the 
point.  [The  writer  signs  "A  Four  Years 
Michigan  Breeder  "  to  his  article.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  on  the  subject. 
—Ed.] 

A  Nail  Keg  Water  Fountain. — This  has  been 
a  fine  season  for  poultry  with  me  in  Los 
Angeles,  only  two  cases  of  roup,  so  far,  due 
to  the  chicks  being  left  out  at  night  by  mis- 
take. Thanks  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  spongia,  they  were 
easily  cured.  Last  year,  nearly  all  of  my 
flock  had  roup,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  (being  only  a  beginner,)  until  I  came 
across  an  old  copy  of  the  paper,  and  since 
then  I  have  had  the  numbers  as  soon  as  they 
reached  here.  I  am  going  to  play  hog,  and 
take  your  offer  of  three  papers  for  a  dollar. 
I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  a  drinking 
fountain  for  fowls.  It  will  keep  the  water 
cooler  in  summer  than  anything  I  have 
tried.  I  don't  know  that  anyone  else 
has  tried  it,  as  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one 
like  it  before.  It  is  made  from  a  fifty  cent 
nail  keg,  the  keg  on  its  side,  with  a  lip  in 
front  made  by  driving  the  hoop  over  the 
edge  of  the  tin  lip. — Louis  De  Mars,  Los 
Angeles,  Calf.  [We  will  endeavor  to  Jjave 
a  cut  o*  ft  made.— Ed.] 


The  Kansas  Breeders.— The  poultry  busi- 
ness here  is  a  little  late  this  season,  owing 
to  the  backward  spring,  but  in  looking 
around  I  notice  lots  of  very  fine  stock. 
Everything  looks  as  though  Kansas  would 
be  the  headquarters  for  the  West.  The 
breeders  here  are  keeping  all  the  old  breeds, 
and  giving  the  new  ones  a  trial  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  gotten.  A  strife  is  ou  to  see 
which  has  the  best  stock  for  our  winter 
show. — John  P.  Lucas,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Glass  in  Crops. — I  bought  an  incubator  last 
spring,  and  made  two  hatches  with  it,  get- 
ting sixty-five  per  cent  the  first  hatch  and 
over  eighty  per  cent  the  next,  nearly  all  dy- 
ing, but  I  have  175  all  together.  I  intend 
to  make  poultry  and  trucking  my  business. 
I  send  you  four  pieces  of  glass  which  I  took 
from  the  crops  of  two  young  martins,  about 
half  fledged,  which  fell  down  from  the 
tower  of  the  wind  pump.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  their  crops  but  bugs  and  glass.  The 
martin  is  a  bird  seldom  seen  on  the  ground, 
but  it  seems  that  they  must  have  something 
sharp  and  flinty  to  digest  even  bugs. — O.  A. 
McGrew,  State  Centre,  Iowa. 

Success  With  Hens.— I  have  been  raising 
poultry,  in  a  small  way,  by  hen  power,  for 
two  seasons,  and  have  been  quite  success- 
ful. I  set  twenty-nine  hens,  between  March 
31st,  and  April  30th,  on  406  eggs.  They 
brought  out  378  chicks,  and  I  have  lost  but 
nine  out  of  the  lot  to  July  3rd.  I  have  sold 
broilers  of  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  at  sixty  cents  each.  The 
eggs  produced  nearly  kept  the  whole  family 
as  well  as  the  fowls  in  feed.  I  have  sold  all 
of  my  old  stock  that  I  started  with.  I  now 
have  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  my 
taste  runs  to  a  white  fowl.  I  attribute  my 
success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.— Geo. 
W.  Wright,  Gates,  N.  T. 

White  Holland  Turk"--  [  saw  a  state- 
ment in  the  PouLTin  i»  ...per  in  regard  to 
White  Holland  turkeys,  and  I  think  they 
have  been  somewhat  misrepresented.  I 
consider  them  more  domesticated  than  any 
of  the  dark  breeds.  I  have  raised  them  for 
two  years.  It  is  seldom  that  they  go  more 
than  twenty-five  rods  from  the  house,  and 
they  always  come  home  every  night.  They 
lay  their  first  laying  of  eggs  in  the  poultry 
house  or  barns.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  fence  as  "high  as  the  house" 
to  confine  them,  if  they  have  a  range  of  one 
acre  or  more.  A  wire'fence  six  feet  high  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them.  They  do  not  at- 
tain as  much  size  as  some  of  the  dark- 
colored  breeds,  but  they  will  produce  as 
many  pounds  of  turkeys  per  hen  as  any 
breed,  as  the  hens  are  very  prolific  layers. 
— F.  L.  Mead,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

A  Six  Months'  Record.— This  ends  the 
first  six  months  of  1892,  and  I  thought  I 
would  send  my  egg  record.  I  began  the 
year  with  thirty  hens,  and  nowhave  nineteen 
and  in  the  meantime  sixteen  of  them  have 
set  and  hatched  160  chicks,  and  thirty-two 
Pekin  ducks.  The  egg  record  is,  for  Jan- 
uary, seventy-five  eggs;  February,  168; 
March,  343 ;  April,  323 ;  May,  218 ;  June,133 ; 
total,  1,260,  or  105  dozens.  We  have  raised 
the  ducks  by  hand  without  a  brooder,  and 
they  have  given  but  very  little  trouble, 
only  five  of  the  thirty-two  having  died. 
The  oldest  were  two  months  old  the  4th  of 
July.  I  saw  in  your  paper  that  Pekins 
should  weigh  five  pounds  when  ten  weeks 
old.  We  got  ours  from  Charles 
G-ammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  gave 
them  all  they  could  eat  and  they  grew 
nicely. — Mrs.  Frank  Sanders,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

The  A.  P.  A.  Meeting.— Let  us  shake  hands, 
as  long  as  your  paper  has  had  the  honor  to 
do  credit  to  Californians.  [We  have  always 
done  so.— Ed.]  Being  a  tender  foot,  and  in- 
tending to  make  this  my  future  home, 
I  wrote  you  an  "  expose,"  of  the  treatment, 
which  was  shown  the  Los  Angeles  A. P. A., 
and  did  not  feel  very  kindly  towards  you. 
I  had  intended  at  first  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
letters  sent  me  from  members,  but  my  hus- 
band persuaded  me  from  so  doing.  Mem- 
bers of  the  L.  A.  P.  A.  inform  me  that  you 
have  been  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, containing  letters  of  promises.  Then 
comes  my  letter.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
—Mrs.  M.  M.  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
[Because  a  few  individuals  made  promises 
is  no  reason  tor  censuring  all.  They  should 
not  have  done  so.  All  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Poultry  Association  know  that  this 
journal  has  always  encouraged  them. — Ed.] 

The  Only  Cure  for  Gapes— Seeing  a  request 
for  a  gape  cure  I  give  mine.  Take  a  fine 
thread  wire,  about  half  a  yard  long,  and 
twist  it  smoothlv,  leaving  a  small  loop  in 
the  end.  Put  the  chick's  feet  between  your 
knees,  and  bold  its  mouth  open  with  the 
thumb  and  second  finger  of  your  left  hand. 
You  will  now  see  the  open  wind-pipe,  di- 
rectly back  of  the  tongue.  Take  the  wire, 
put  the  loop  in  the  windpipe,  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  (dependent  entirely  on  the 
size  of  the  chick),  and  give  the  wire  a  quick 
twist,  removing  it  immediately.  You  may 
have  a  half  dozen  bright  red  worms  on  the 
wire,  and  the  chick  may  cough  up  as  many 
more.  Always  give  him  time  to  cough,  al- 
though sometimes  you  have  to  help  him 
with  the  wire,  as  the  worms  come  so  thick 
and  fast.  If  you  only  brought  blood  be  en- 
couraged, and— try  again.  If  it  is  a  very 
bad  case  the  chick  may  die  in  your  hands, 
not  having  strength  to  cough  up  the  loos- 
ened mass.  Begin  operations  as  soon  as 
you  see  a  sign  of  gapes.  Some  people  use  a 
horse  hair,  but  it  does  not  answer  so  well  as 
the  wire.  If  "  E.  J.  J.  C"  cannot  get  a  wire 
I  can  furnish  pne.— "  Af."  Box  7S,  Philips- 
burg.  Pa. 


BUMBLE  FOOT. — CORNS. 

Mr.  E.  Duval,  Manchester,  Va.,  has  the 
same  difficulty  with  his  hens  that  others 
complain  of,  and  in  order  to  give  some  light 
on  the  subject  we  present  his  letter.  He 

says : 

"  I  have  several  hens  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  corn  under  their  feet,  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot.  It  looks  like  the  core  of  a  corn,  and 
between  the  toes  is  swelled,  and  is  full  of 
corruption.  Please  inform  me  what  it  is  !■ 
and  what  to  do  for  them  ?  I  opened  one's 
foot  a  few  days  ago  and  it  discharged  a 
quantity  of  corruption,  and  I  think  the  hen 
better,  but  I  tried  that  remedy  to-day  on 
another,  and  don't  think  it  did  any  good,  as 
she  bled  a  great  deal. 

Bumble  foot,  bunions,  corns,  "  stone 
bruises,"  etc.,  all  belong  to  the  head  of 
"  bumble  "  for  want  of  a  better  term.  It 
may  be  caused  by  the  roost  being  too  high, 
or  by  a  low  roost  that  is  over  a  gravel  floor. 
Then,  again,  the  shape  of  the  roost  itself  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  irreg- 
ularities on  the  roost.  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  bruises  from  small  stones  on  the  range. 
In  fact,  there  are  so  many  causes  that  an 
examination  only  will  give  light  on  it. 
Cutting  the  foot  open  may  cause  a  running 
sore,  and  make  the  matter  worse.  Plasters 
and  poultices  may  be  difficult  to  use,  and 
may  do  no  good.  The  best  remedy  is  to  re- 
move the  roost,  and  compel  the  birds  to 
sleep  on  straw.  Annoint  ouce  a  day  with  a 
liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sweet 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  wait  until 
nature  corrects  the  difficulties. 

HOW  TO  KILL  FOWLS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  in  some 
of  the  popular  methods  of  killing  poultry, 
says  the  Feathered  World  (Eng.),  which 
cruelty  is,  to  a  gr^at  degree,  entirely  Ull» 
necessary,  as  weh  a •  inhuman.  Uf  course, 
it  is  important  that  the  appearance  of  a 
bird  killed  and  dressed  for  market  should 
be  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible,  the  flesh 
presenting  that  beautiful  whiteness  that  is 
always  desired  by  purchasers.  And  this  is 
the  excuse  generally  given  for  the  barbarous 
method  of  cutting  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
with  a  sharp  penknife,  and  allowing  the  un- 
fortunate bird  to  hang  up  and  slowly  bleed 
to  death.  Now,  bleeding  is  very  necessary, 
since  a  fowl  that  has  merely  had  its  neck 
broken  usually  when  plucked  has  a  streaky 
appearance,  the  veins  (this  is  especially  the 
case  in  Langshaus)  being  noticeable  as 
though  the  blood  had  clotted  in  them  all 
over  the  body.  But  how  little  trouble  it  is 
to  slip  out  the  neck  from  its  socket  first, 
and  then  make  an  incision  in  the  mouth, 
which  obviates  all  cruelty,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  of  the  bird  presenting  a  nicely- 
colored  flesh.  It  is  better  to  make  the  in- 
cision inside  the  mouth,  not  by  cutting  the 
throat,  as  the  latter  generally  results  in  the 
blood  getting  all  over  the  neck  feathers, 
which  spoils  appearance  entirely. 

SULPHITE  OF  CARBON  FOR  LICE. 

Sulphite  of  carbon,  (or  rather  bi-sulphite) 
is  a  volatile  substance,  easily  inflammable 
and  destroys  all  living  creatures.  Regard- 
ing its  use  for  destroying  lice  Dr.  Schneider 
in  the  French  Journal  de  V  Agriculture' 
gives  his  experience  in  exterminating  ver- 
min on  poultry,  and  finally  concludes  he 
has  found  the  right  thing  in  the  sulphur  of 
carbon.  He  says,  after  the  first  application: 

"  The  very  next  day  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  enemy  had  left,  leav- 
ing none  but  dead  and  dying  behind,  and  on 
the  following  day  not  a  single  living  insect 
was  to  be  found,  while  my  birds  were  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  roof,  enjoying  an  un- 
wontedly  peaceful  repose.  This  lasted  for 
twelve  days,  till  the  sulphide  of  carbon  had 
fully  evaporated.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
a  fresh  invasion  of  lice  had  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance under  the  wings  of  the  birds  in  the 
warmest  portions  of  the  house,  where  there 
were  no  currents  of  air.  I  replenished  the 
supply  of  sulphide,  and  the  next  morning 
only  a  few  of  these  were  remaining.  The 
next  morning  every  trace  had  disappeared. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  personally  made 
a  great  number  of  further  trials  with  sul- 
phide, with  immediate  and  absolute  success. 
I  should  recommend  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
to  be  put  in  small  medicine  vials  hung 
about  the  pigeon-house  or  poultry-roost. 
When  it  has  about  three  parts  evaporated, 
the  remainder  will  have  acquired  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  and  no  longer  acts  so  completely 
as  before;  but  if  it  be  shaken  upafresh.it 
will  still  suffice  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  di»- 
tance." 

It  is  the  gas,  due  to  the  volatizing  of  the 
substance  that  destroys  the  lice.  It  may  be 
used  with  perfect  safety,  provided  a  lightec" 
match,  lamp  or  flame  from  any  source  is  no 
carried  in  the  poultry  house,  as  it  is  as  er 
plosive  as  gasoline. 
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HOW  TO  FATTEN  FOWLS. 

The  following  from  the  Fanciers'1  Ga- 
tette,  (London)  gives  in  detail  the  best  pro- 
cess for  fattening  poultry  for  market.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  takes  the  position 
that  a  fat  fowl  is  unfit  for  any  purpose  but 
the  table,  and  that  fowls  fatten  more  readily 
when  a  number  are  together  than  when  con- 
fined in  coops.  It  says: 

"The  process  of  fattening  is  really  one  of 
ripening.  Fat  or  oil  laid  upon  the  various 
tissues  throughout  the  body  softens  and 
has  the  effect  of  making  them  more  tender. 
This  is  the  same  process  found  working  in 
all  nature.  Fruits  fill  out,  are  plumpest 
and  sweetest  when  they  ripeu.  In  both 
cases  the  ripening,  if  continued  too  long, 
tends  to  decay  ;  but  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
to  say  that  grapes  are  not  good  to  eat  at 
their  ripest  because  if  allowed  to  hang 
longer  they  go  bad,  as  it  is  to  say  that  the 
fact  of  a  fowl's  going  back  if  fattened  too 
long  is  a  proof  that  fattening  is  a  wrong 
system.  We  have  also  heard  it  stated  that 
because  fattened  fowls  are  not  fit  for  breed- 
ing, therefore  no  fowls  should  be  fattened 
at  all.  This  is  a  nonsensical  argument.  No 
one  can  be  more  opposed  than  we  are  to  the 
over-feeding  of  breeding  stock,  for  we  be- 
lieve that  breeders  and  layers  should  be 
kept  in  rather  poor  condition,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  realize  the  value  of  fattening 
for  fowls  destined  to  immediate  slaughter. 
This  immediate  slaughter  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  cases,  for  the  fat  upon 
their  tissues  clogs  them  up  and  prevents 
the  organs  performing  their  functions  prop- 
erly, so  that  diseases  of  various  kinds  are 
goon  generated.  The  great  Liebig  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  all  fat  is  a  disease, 
but  this  had  reference  to  human  beings, 
who  are  not  intended  for  slaughter,  and  this 
dictum  must  not  be  regarded  as  applicable 
to  the  preparation  of  table  fowls. 

In  fattening  poultry,  or  in  fact  any  other 
animals,  two  things  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  first,  that  the  food  supplied  shall 
tend  to  the  production  of  flesh,  and,  second, 
the  conditions  under  which  fowls  are  kept 
shall  eliminate  as  little  of  the  oil  or  heat 
fuel  as  possible.  And  it  may  be  well  here 
to  explain  that  although  the  term  fattening 
is  employed,  we  do  not  mean  by  it  mere 
laying  on  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat  or 
oil,  such  as  was  at  one  time  the  case  with 
cattle  and  sheep,  but  the  addition  of  just  so 
much  fat  as  is  necessary,  with  as  much  flesh 
as  can  be  obtained.  The  fat,  as  already  ex- 
plained, softens  the  flesh,  ripens  it,  and 
herein  its  value  consists. 

Taking  the  food  first  of  all,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  system  of  feeding  ordinarily  em- 
ployed will  not  answer  for  fattening;  the 
object  of  the  poultry-keeper  is  to  keep  his 
birds  in  that  condition  wherein  they  will 
breed  or  lay  best.  To  this  end  he  must 
give  those  foods  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
stimulating  character,  and  have  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  fatty  element  in  them. 
i'he*fore,  such  grains  as  maize,  rice,  buck- 
wheat and  barley  should  be  employed,  for 
in  them  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
bone  and  feathers  and  muscle  are  not  so 
strongly  present  as  in  some  others.  Buck- 
wheat and  barley  are  of  themselves  the  least 
valuable  of  these  four  cereals  for  fattening 
if  given  by  themselves,  but  this  can  be  over- 
come by  the  addition  of  a  little  fat,  and  in 
France  some  of  the  principal  fatteners 
make  buckwheat  the  principal  article  of 
food,  whilst  others  use  equal  proportions 
of  buckwheat  and  barley  meals.  Food  for 
fattening  poultry  should  always  be  given 
in  the  form  of  meal,  as  digestion  of  soft 
food  is  much  easier  than  that  of  grain. 
Many  French  feeders  mix  the  food  with 
$kim-milk.  This  has  the  effect  of  helping 
the  process,  for  milk  has  all  elements  for 
development  of  fat,  and  also  makes  the  skin 
i  good  color.  It  is  desirable  to  give  food 
milk-warm,  and  the  motto  of  the  poultry  - 
fattener  should  be,  "Little  and  often." 
Regularity  in  feeding  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, and  food  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  permitted  to  stand  over  from 
one  meal  to  the  next. 

The  food  chiefly  used  in  France  varies 
somewhat  according  to  different  districts, 
out  the  most  general  mixture  is  one-half 
oarley-meal,  one-quarter  maize  meal,  and 
one-quarter  buckwheat,  with  the  addition 
of  milk  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The 
oirds  are  crammed  in  two  ways,  but  chiefly 
by  making  the  food  into  pellets,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  making  the  mix- 
ture for  these  pellets,  water  is  used  in  just 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  the  meal  to  ad- 
here together,  and  each  pellet  is  dipped  in 
milk  before  being  inserted  into  the  bird's 
mouth.  The  operator  sits  down,  catches 
hold  of  the  bird's  legs  between  his  or  her 
knees,  holds  the  bird's  mouth  open  with  the 
left  hand,  and  puts  the  pellet  in  with  the 
right;  afterwards  using  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  outside  the 
bird's  throat  to  gently  press  the  pellet 
down  into  the  crop.  A  little  experience 
renders  it  easy  to  ascertain  when  the  bird 
has  had  sufficient.  The  crop  is  just  filled 
without  being  unduly  distended,  and  the 
quantity  given  is  lessfor  the  first  few  davs, 
and  gradually  increased.  This  is  the  most 
usual  method,  but  there  is  another  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  La  Fleche  district.  In 
t  liis  case  a  funnel  with  a  rounded  nozzle,  or 
covered  with  indiarubber,  is  inserted  into 
the  bird's  throat,  the  head  being  held  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  as  when  fed  by 
pellets.  The  food  is  prepared  of  much  the 
*ame  constituents  as  already  described,  but 
is  much  more  fluid  in  character,  as  it  is 
poured  by  means  of  a  ladle  into  thr  funnel, 
MO  the  crop  is  thus  died. 


The  conditions  under  which  fowls  are 
kept  have  a  most  important  influence  upon 
the  process.  Fowls  can  be  fattened  if  a 
number  are  kept  together  in  a  shed  or  run, 
but  never  so  successfully  as  when  they  are 
cooped  up  in  single  pens,  and  the  process 
is  longer  and  consequently  more  costly. 
The  first  matter  is  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  which  they  breathe.  When 
the  temperature  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
much  of  the  natural  heat  in  the  body  is 
eliminated,  either  by  perspiration  or  evap- 
oration. This  elimination  must  be  made 
up  in  food,  and  consequently  so  much  of 
the  food  is  really  wasted.  The  object  must 
be  to  secure  an  atmosphere  which  shall  re- 
duce this  waste  of  force  as  far  as  possible. 
About  sixty-five  degrees  will  be  found  the 
right  temperature.  Another  most  desirable 
thing  is  to  prevent  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  fowls.  If  the  front  of  the  pens  be  left 
open,  the  inmates  willpace  up  and  down  all 
the  day  long,  striving  to  get  to  their  neigh- 
bors, if  there  be  any,  or  to  escape  out  of 
the  pen.  This  exercise  causes  elimination. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  birds  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  for  they  are  thus  induced 
to  sleep,  and  sleep  is  very  desirable  for  fat- 
tening fowls.  Excitement  in  any  form  is  a 
hindrance." 


A  LAMP  INCUBATOR. 

Get  four  boards,  two  of  them  each  four 
feet  long,  six  inches  wide  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  thick  ;  the  other  two  each  two 
feet  nine  inches  long,  six  inches  wide  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  Nail  the 
ends  firmly  together,  and  you  will  have  a 
box  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  six 
inches  high  and  minus  both  top  and  bottom. 
Cover  the  top  of  this  with  a  lid  made  of 
inch  boards  matched  so  they  will  fit  like  a 
duck's  foot  in  the  mud.  Cover  the  bottom 
with  a  piece  of  zinc  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  nailing  it  on  securely  with  three 
rows  of  small  nails.   This  box  is  the  heater. 

For  the  egg  drawer  take  two  pieces  each 
four  feet  long,  four  inches  wide  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick,  and  two  pieces  each 
two  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches  long,  five 
inches  wide  and  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick.  These  four  pieces  nailed  together 
form  the  sides  of  the  egg  drawer.  Next  cut 
twenty-three  slats  thirty-five  and  one-half 
inches  long  and  one  inch  square.  Nail  these 
on  the  bottom  of  the  egg  drawer  one  inch 
apart.  Next  on  the  programme  comes  two 
slats  each  four  feet  seven  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide  and  one-half  inch  thick,  and  two 
slats  each  thirty-two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  square.  Mortise  the  ends  of  the  one- 
half  inch  slats  into  the  ends  of  the  inch 
square  slats.  Now  take  some  heavy  cottou 
cloth,  draw  it  very  tight  over  this  frame 
and  tack  it  on  securely. 

Lay  this  frame,  with  the  cloth  bottom,  in 
the  egg  drawer.  The  cloth  side  must  be 
down,  for  on  the  cloth  the  eggs  are  to  be 
placed.  Next  cut  twenty  slats,  each  two 
feet  eleven  inches  long  and  one-half  inch 
square  ;  then  bore  twenty  holes  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  in  each  side  of  the  egg 
drawer  for  the  ends  of  these  slats  to  go  in. 
These  twenty  slats  when  in  should  be  one 
and  three-quarters  inches  apart  (so  the  eggs 
can  lie  between  them)  and  should  be  down 
as  close  to  the  frame  with  the  cloth  bottom 
as  possible  and  still  allow  room  enough  so 
that  it  (the  cloth-bottomed  frame)  can  be 
moved  easily  between  the  twenty  slats  and 
the  slats  that  make  the  bottom  of  the  egg 
drawer.  When  the  eggs  are  between  tno 
one-half  inch  slats  on  the  cloth  you  can,  by 
moving  this  cloth-bottomed  frame  two 
inches  back  or  forward,  turn  the  eggs  half 
over  or  bottom  side  up. 

For  the  ventilator  box  make  another  box 
(of  one  and  one-quarter  inch  boards)  four 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  eight  inches 
high,  with  a  bottom  of  matched  inch  boards. 
Bore  a  dozen  one-half  inch  holes  in  different 
parts  of  this  bottom  and  get  twelve  pieces 
of  tin  pipe,  each  seven  inches  long  and  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  and  put  one  in  each 
of  the  twelve  holes  ;  when  in  they  should 
extend  up  above  the  bottom  six  iuches. 
These  are  ventilators.  Fill  this  ventilator 
box  with  sawdust  up  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  pipes.  Set  the  egg  drawer  on 
top  of  this  ventilator  box  and  on  top  of  the 
egg  drawer  set  the  heater.  To  fix  these 
boxes  so  that  the  egg  drawer  will  slide  in 
and  out  and  the  other  boxes  keep  their  po- 
sition, take  two  boards  each  four  feet  long, 
twelve  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick  and 
nail  one  on  each  side  of  the  heater  and  ven- 
tilator box,  driving  the  nails  into  the  heater 
and  the  ventilator  box,  but  not  into  the 
drawer.  Nail  another  inch  board  three  feet 
long  and  twelve  inches  wide  on  the  back 
end.  The  other  end  is  left  open  so  the 
drawer  can  slide  in  and  out.  Next  take 
two  pieces  of  scantling,  each  four  feet  four 
inches  long,  lay  them  down  where  you 
want  your  incubator  to  stand  and  set  the 
incubator  boxes  on  them  so  that  the  scant- 
ling will  extend  eight  inches  on  each  side. 
Get  two  boards,  each  four  feet  eight  inches 
long  and  eight  inches  wide,  and  lay  one  on 
each  side  on  the  scantlings  for  a  bottom  to 
the  sawdust  box,  which  is  to  surround  the 
incubator.  Now  make  one  end  and  two 
sides  of  abox,  orframe,  to  set  in  the  bottom 
prepared  for  the  sawdust  box.  This  box 
or  frame  must  be  twenty-six  inches  high, 
the  sides  four  feet  eight  inches  long  and  the 
end  four  feet  four  inches  long.  Set  this 
frame  over  the  incubator  and  nail  it  to  the 
bottom.  Make  a  close-fitting  door  for  the 
front  end.  Get  two  pipes  made  to  suit  the 
chimneys  of  your  lamps.  Any  common 
lamp  will  do.  Have  the  pipes  made  so  as 
to  slip  t lie  lamp  chimney  up  into  the  pipe 
snug.  The  pipes  should  be  twelve  inches 
long,  then  an  elbow,  then  six  inches  more 
pipe.  Make  a  hole  the  size  of  the  pipe  in 


the  outside  box  eight  inches  from  the  front 
end  and  ten  inches  from  the  top ;  then  make 
a  hole  the  same  size  in  the  heater  (the  box 
with  the  zinc  bottom)  eight  inches  from  the 
front  end  and  two  inches  from  the  top ; 
slide  the  twelve  inch  part  of  the  pipe 
through  the  hole  in  the  sawdust  box  into 
the  hole  in  the  heater,  leaving  the  elbow 
and  the  six  inch  part  of  the  pipe  pointing 
down  for  the  lamp  chimney  to  be  put  in. 
Put  the  other  pipe  in  the  same  way  on  the 
other  side  in  the  opposite  hind  corner. 
After  lighting  the  lamp,  the  chimney  should 
be  pushed  as  far  up  the  pipe  as  possible 
without  making  the  lamp  smoke.  If  the 
lamp  smokes  lower  it  a  little.  Get  six 
pipes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  fifteen  inches  long ;  bore  six  holes  in 
the  top  of  the  heater,  three  on  each  side,  op- 
posite to  where  the  heating  pipes  enter  the 
heater.  Bore  the  first  hole  three  inches 
from  the  corner,  the  second  twelve  inches 
from  the  first  and  three  iuches  from  the  out- 
side, the  third  twelve  inches  from  the  first 
and  three  inches  from  the  outside ;  put  the 
other  three  the  same  way  on  the  opposite 
hind  side;  put  in  the  pipes  and  slide  them 
down  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  zinc  bot- 
tom. Those  little  pipes  are  meant  to  draw 
the  heat  from  where  it  enters  to  the  oppo- 
site side  and  distribute  it  equally  through- 
out the  heater. 

If  the  lamps  go  out  when  the  egg-drawer 
is  moved  in  and  out  it  is  because  the  zinc 
bottom  is  too  loose.  To  tighten  it  bore  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  heater 
and  punch  a  hole  in  the  zinc  the  size  of  the 
bolt  you  will  use,  then  put  in  a  bolt  seven 
inches  long  with  a  head  below,  and  tighten 
up  until  the  zinc  will  not  flop  when  the 
drawer  is  moved ;  then  if  you  move  the  egg- 
drawer  in  and  out  gently  (make  the  drawer 
so  it  will  slide  smoothly)  the  lamps  will  not 
trouble.  After  all  this  rigging  is  in  where 
it  should  be,  fill  the  sawdust  box  with  saw- 
dust, putting  earth  around  the  lamp  pipes, 
as  the  sawdust  is  liable  to  take  lire.  And 
right  here  let  me  tell  you  to  have  the  lamp 
pipes  seamed  together,  as  the  heat  from  the 
lamp  will  probably  melt  solder. 

Have  two  reliable  thermometers,  one  in 
the  front  part  of  the  egg-drawer,  on  the 
eggs,  with  the  top  a  little  higher  than  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  in  a  different  part. 
Run  your  incubator  a  few  days  before  you 
put  the  eggs  in;  then  you  will  know  about 
how  far  to  turn  the  wick  of  the  lamp  up  or 
down  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  as 
near  103  degrees  as  possible.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  after  the  eggs  are  in  put  two  or 
three  small  pans  of  water  on  the  sawdust 
under  the  eggs.  Fill  your  lamp  mornings 
and  evenings  and  see  that  the  six  escape 
pipes  are  at  least  half  an  inch  above  the 
zinc  bottom,  for  if  they  get  pushed  clear 
down  it  shuts  off  the  draft  and  the  lamps 
go  out.  Look  at  the  thermometers  every 
two  or  three  hours  during  the  day,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  be- 
fore going  to  bed. 


THE  PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

A  profitable  business  in  poultry  requires 
more  capital  than  may  be  expected  by 
those  who  anticipate  making  money  in  this 
pursuit.  The  bright  side  is  always  held  in 
view,  but  the  difficulties  are  unseen  until 
too  late  to  rectify  mistakes. 

MODEST  EXPECTATIONS. 

Any  merchant  who  places  his  capital  in 
his  business  is  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
dividend.  He  will  first  charge  himself  with 
the  interest  on  his  capital,  and  if  he  realizes 
a  clear  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  he  will  feel 
himself  in  prosperous  condition.  This 
means  §160  per  year  on  every  $1,000  in- 
vested. He  will  make  a  large  profit  when 
he  has  a  large  amount  invested.  He  could 
not  live  on  his  business  if  he  had  only  a  few 
thousands  in  it,  as  the  profits  would  be  too 
small  a  sum  total,  though  really  propor- 
tionately large,  unless  he  could  double  his 
profits  by  "  turning  his  capital  over"  sev- 
eral times  during  the  year. 

THE  POULTRY  MAN  AND  THE  MERCHANT. 

Compare  the  poultry  man  with  the  mer- 
chant. Those  who  venture  into  poultry 
raising  with  the  expectation  of  "making  a 
living"  on  a  capital  of  $1,000  are  looking 
forward  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  profit. 
Many  persons  have  such  expectations,  and 
are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  realize  a 
large  profit  the  first  year,  and  that,  too, 
when  they  do  not  know  one  breed  of  fowls 
from  another,  and  know  nothing  of  manage- 
ment. 

SIZING  UP  THE  SITUATION. 

Supposing  that  §1,000  is  needed  to  sup- 
port a  family,  then  the  capital  invested 
must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  de- 
sired profit.  Allowing  that  a  hen  should 
pay  a  profit  of  $1.00  per  year,  1,000  hens  will 
be  required,  and  the  first  year  they  must  be. 
piurchased  at  fifty  cents  each.  Their  food 
will  cost  about  $750,  and  the  buildings, 
fences,  and  appliances  about  $1,000.  Some 
help  will  also  be  necessary,  and  the  invest- 
ment amount  to  $0,000— a*  low  estimate. 

IMPROBABLE  PROFITS. 

The  question  then  comes  up — can  one  take 
$3,000  and  make  $1,000  profit  on  poultry  in 
one  year.  Certainly  no  other  business 
would  be  expected  to  srive  so  large  a  profit, 
and  such  would  be  a  large  profit  from  poul- 
try. In  comparison  with  other  pursuits 
the  results  would  be  considered  marvelous, 
almost  treading  on  impossibility  and  in  fact 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  such  a 
nrofit. 


IT  COSTS  WHAT  IT  COMES  TO. 

A  profit  is  the  balance  over  and  above  all 
expenses  and  we  have  omitted  the  fact,  in 
the  comparison,  that  the  poultryman  per- 
forms the  labor  himself.  This  changes  the 
result,  for  he  must  pay  for  the  labor, 
whether  he  does  it  himself  or  hires  some 
one  to  do  it.  All  labor  must  be  considered 
in  the  expenses.  The  proposition  is  then 
changed,  for  instead  of  securing  $1,000  profit 
on  an  investment  of  $3,000  there  is  simply 
no  profit  at  all,  which  is  not  so  marvelous 
as  it  may  have  seemed. 

A  LIVING  FOR  ONE'S  LABOR. 

Success  with  poultry,  when  but  a  limited 
sum  is  invested,  depends  upon  whether  one 
does  the  work  himself  or  must  pay  out  cash 
to  others  for  doing  it.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anyone  can  succeed  who  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  all  the  labor  performed,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble for  an  experienced  person  to  make  a 
living  in  poultry  growing  on  a  small  capital 
if  he  is  content  with  being  simply  re-im- 
bursed  for  his  labor. 

THE  PROFIT  IS  IN  THE  POULTRY. 

Large  sums  are  as  necessary  in  making 
large  profits  with  poultry  as  in  manufac- 
turing. The  capitalist  who  realizes  a  profit 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  an  investment  of  $20,000 
may  be  able  to  prosper,  while  his  neighbor 
on  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  $1,000, 
may  fail,  the  neighbor  though  making  a 
larger  proportionate  profit,  could  not  exist 
on  the  small  sum  obtained  from  his  limited 
capital.  There  have  been  but  few  instances 
in  which  any  large  sums  have  been  invested 
in  the  poultry  business.  The  difficulty  with 
the  few  who  have  placed  large  amounts  of 
capital  in  poultry  is  that  they  have  invested 
too  much  in  elaborate  buildings  and  orna- 
mental appliances  rather  than  in  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  business. 

EDUCATED  UP  TO  IT. 

The  poultry  business  is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain,  and  no  one  can  succeed  until  ho 
becomes  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  all  its 
details.  Neither  can  one  entrust  his  enter- 
prise to  another.  Disease,  vermin,  over- 
feeding, improperly  constructed  buildings, 
and  other  causes,  will  all  combine  to  reduce 
the  profits.  It  is  really  a  business  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  capital 
must  be  managed  with  brains.  Success 
does  not  even  attend  the  merchant  when  he 
does  not  fully  understand  his  business. 

EVERY  HAN  HIS  OWN  MANAGER. 

But  few  capitalists  are  ready  to  make  a 
special  business  of  poultry,  for  it  is  a  pur- 
suit that  does  not  allow  capital  and  labor  to 
be  separated.  To  those  oi  limited  means, 
the  poultry  business  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities, but  no  marvelous  results,  and  no 
ninety  per  cent,  profits  must  be  expected. 

EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  CAPITAL. 

No  one  should  leave  a  position  to  which 
he  is  well  fitted  iu  order  to  embark  in  the 
poultry  business.  The  fanner  is  just  as 
competent  to  till  a  position  in  the  city  as 
one  without  experience  is  fitted  for  manag- 
ing a  poultry  farm.  Such  mistakes  have 
often  been  disastrous,  and  it  is  of  no  advan- 
tage to  induce  anyone  to  take  risks  of  loss. 
The  first  essential  is  experience,  for  without 
it  capital  and  labor  will  be  wasted. 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  BEGIN. 

The  best  way  to  enter  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  to  begin  with  a  small  flock  and  grad- 
ually enlarge,  the  object  being  to  learn,  and 
also  to  breed  for  the  Kind  of  fowls  desired. 
No  one  can  succeed  who  goes  on  the  market 
and  buys  his  hens,  of  all  sizes,  breeds,  and 
characteristics,  for  he  will  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  may  lose  all  from  disease  or  in- 
feriority of  the  stock.  By  breeding  his 
stock  he  gets  those  best  suited  to  the  ob- 
jects desired.  It  takes  at  least  a  year  or 
two  to  bring  together  a  flock  of  several  hun- 
dred choice  hens,  for  they  arc  not  often  sent 
to  market  except  in  small  numbers.  The 
market  is  filled  with  fowls  that  are  sold  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  serviceable  on  the 
farms  as  on  the  stalls. — Press. 


THERE  ARE  NO  NON-SITTERS. 

There  is  no  breed  known  that  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  non-sitting.  It  is  true  that 
some  breeds  are  termed  non-sitters,  such  as 
the  Leghorns,  but  the  sitting  propensity  de- 
pends upon  circumstances.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Mortimer,  of  the  Poultry  Monthly,  says: 

"If  a  hen  be  properly  fed  she  will  con- 
tinue to  lay  without  desiring  to  incubate. 
She  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  fat. 
The  supposition  that  a  hen  lays  a  certain 
number  of  eggs,  or  a  "clutch"  or  "litter" 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  erroneous.  If 
properly  fed,  a  hen  will  continue  to  lay 
until  the  period  shall  have  arrived  for  her 
to  molt." 

The  .above  is  true,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiments  made  to  determine 
the  fact.  Brahmas  and  Leghorns,  side  by 
side,  in  adjoining  yards,  have  been  tested, 
and  by  feeding  them  for  the  purpose,  and 
affording  means  for  exercise,  the  Leghorn> 
became  broody  and  the  Brahmas  did  not. 
The  next  season  the  feeding  was  reversed, 
and  the  Brahmas  became  broody  and  the 
Leghorns  did  not.  The  old  theory  of  a 
"  clutch,"  or  "  litter,"  of  eggs,  has  long  ago 
been  exploded.  We  have  known  a  hen  to 
lay  seventy-four  eggs  m  eighty  days,  and 
then  lay  an  egg  every  other  day  until  she 
began  to  moult. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

If  you  miss  a  single  copy  of  your  paper, 
write  us. 

Beak  in  mind  that  each  number  is  worth 
a  year's  subscription. 

You  can  get  this  paper,  on  trial,  six 
months,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Any  back  number  of  this  paper  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  in 
postage  stamps,  or  any  kind  of  money. 

For  seventy  cents  we  send  you  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  Farm.  Poultry  tor  a  whole 
year. 

Don't  send  money  to  the  editor.  He 
lives  one  hundred  miles  away  from  this 
office. 

The  Mann  bone  mill  has  been  procured 
for  the  large  poultry  establishment  of  Vice- 
President  Morton. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  incubator. 
Broiler  hatching  begins  about  October. 
You  want  a  month  to  learn. 

Three  papers  for  one  dollar — The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  Farm  Poultry  and  Fancier's 
Review.   Three  fertile  eggs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  type  of  this  issue  ? 
It  is  plainer,  and  allows  more  reading  mat- 
ter.  "We  are  still  improving. 

This  is  a  poultry  paper.  "We  do  not 
champion  pet  stock.  This  is  no  boys'  and 
girls'  puzzle  or  playing  corner. 

Mr.  R.  Grandmontague,  Sharon,  Pa., 
advertises  elsewhere  for  a  position  as  mana- 
ger on  some  large  poultry  farm. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  houses  are  illus- 
trated in  our  July,  1891,  issue.  It  contains 
more  plans  than  any  book  published. 

The  meteors  in  August  were  not  quite  as 
numerous  as  the  new  poultry  papers.  They 
flash  across  the  sky  and  then  disappear. 

If  silver  is  worth  only  sixty  cents  you 
can  get  rid  of  it  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  by  sending  it  to  us  for  this  paper. 

When  your  chicks  have  the  "sleepy" 
disease,  rub  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  on 
their  heads  and  kill  those  huge  blood  -suck- 
ers— lice.   

The  Blooniingdale  Stock  Company,  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  wishes  an  experienced  single 
man,  who  understands  operating  incubators 
and  brooders. 

To  those  who  wish  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  "  shipstuff  "  and  "  middlings" 
we  will  say  that  they  are  the  same,  the 
terms  used  being  local. 

Two  Poultry  Keepers  for  sixty-five 
cents.  This  one  and  the  Southern 
Poultry  Keeper,  (Batesville,  Ark.)  The 
North  and  the  South — both  together. 

YOU  can  make  a  brooder.  Our  August, 
1S91,  issue  is  full  of  plans  of  different  kinds, 
and  also  contains  the  hot-water  pipe  sys- 
tem. Any  back  number  for  five  cents.' 

Send  us  a  dollar  and  get  three  copies  of 
this  paper.  That  is,  if  you  can  get  two 
friends  to  subscribe,  wo  will  allow  three 
papers  for  ono  dollar,  but  \y<'  do  not  sen*! 
jWy/MW  copies  to  aaj-orie, 


"  Uncle  Mike  "  Boyer,  is  giving  out 
some  good  articles  on  market  poultry.  He 
calls  things  by  their  right  names,  and  does 
not  scare  a  bit  over  the  points  of  a  comb. 
He  believes  in  quality  every  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  S.  Eighth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  manufactures 
the  approved  caponizing  instruments,  re- 
cently sold  a  lotto  parties  in  Bombay,  East 
Indies,  who  wrote  him  that  they  saw  his 
advertisement  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFettridge,  Centre 
Moriches,  New  York,  will  soon  have  his 
book  on  press,  and  it  will  then  be  offered 
for  sale.  He  is  one  of  the  experts  on  duck 
raising,  and  proposes  to  state  all  about  it  in 
his  book. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  printing  offices, 
with  electric  lights,  large  printing  presses, 
folders  and  pasters,  and  also  a  stereotyping 
department.  "We  print  from  plates,  and 
employ  a  large  force. 

Over  §2,500  have  already  been  subscribed 
for  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Poultry  and  Kennel 
show,  with  fifty-two  dogs  already  entered. 
The  money  is  now  in  bank.  There  are  sixty 
members  on  the  roll,  and  the  enthusiasm  is 
fully  up  to  high-water  mark. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  personal  abuse 
is  causing  some  of  the  best  fanciers  to  be- 
come disgusted.  Men  like  Geo.  E.  Peer  can 
do  much  b?t.ter  in  this  world  than  breeding 
fowls,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  stay 
long  with  those  who  forget  courtesy. 

Keesling  still  works  the  western 
papers.  He  also  claims  that  he  imports 
White  and  Mottled  Langshans,  though  those 
who  are  informed  state  that  the  Chinese 
only  raise  Black  Langshans.  The  poi -it  is— 
from  whence  eome  the  variegated  birds? 
Give  a  man  plenty  of  rope,  etc. 

If  you  will  just  let  that  incubator  remain 
untouched,  and  not  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
of  your  neighbors,  you  will  not  have  so 
many  failures.  Our  advice  is  to  begin 
hatching  now,  and  finish  playing  with  the 
incubator  in  time  to  settle  down  to  solid 
work  before  Christmas. 

Specialty  Clubs  may  prove  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage, but  from  the  way  the  Langshan 
Club  was  worked  two  or  three  men  got  all 
the  benefit.  Even  then  they  were  not  satis- 
fied, but  tried  to  kill  off  any  prominent 
breeder  who  stood  in  their  way.  The  club 
has  done  more  harm  than  good. 

"Who  wants  a  job?  Mr.  D.  A.  Mount, 
Princes  Bay,  New  York,  has  a  place  for  a 
young  man  to  learn  the  poultry  business. 
Mr.  Mount  has  a  large  establishment,  is  an 
experienced  breeder,  uses  incubators 
largly,  and  will  teach  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  business.   "Write  him. 

It  would  be  best  for  all  shows  to  have 
the  dates  arranged,  to  prevent  conflict. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Poultrymen,  and  that  is  its  object. 
Those  interested  should  address  Mr.  T. 
Farrer  Rachbam,  239  E.  50th  street  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robt.  A.  Colt,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
manager  of  the  large  poultry  farm  of  Col. 
"Walter  Cutting,  recently  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  has  promised  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  describing  the  farm  to  our  readers  as 
soon  as  arrangements  arc  completed.  He 
keeps  nearly  2,000  liens,  and  breeds  some  of 
the  choice  varieties. 

Vice-President  Morton  made  an  ex- 
cellent selection  when  he  engaged  Mr.  J.  H. 
Seeley  to  take  charge  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  his  farm.  Mr.  Seeley  has  made  the 
raising  of  broilers  his  specialty  for  several 
years,  and  has  also  made  it  a  success.  But 
few  can  equal  him  in  the  management  of 
incubators  and  brooders. 

Somebody  in  England  comes  forward  to 
state  that  caponizing  is  useless.  He  can 
keep  cockerels  for  twelve  months,  he  says, 
by  separating  them  from  the  hens.  The 
writer  is  correct,  and  his  remarks  are  ex- 
cellent, but  while  the  English  farmers  may 
thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  doing, 
yet  there  is  a  little  matter  left  out,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  which  is  that  a 
cock  (styled  old  rooster)sells  for  seven  cents 
■prY  pound,  while  rtho  capon  sells  at  from 
tutenly^flve  to  twgnty>eight  cents  per  pound, 
jlencfl  oho  oopon  }5  worth  four  cooks. 


What  is  the  use  of  quarreling  over  scor- 
ing and  comparison  in  judging.  There  is 
plenty  to  do  with  either  method.  If  a  show 
prefers  the  score  card  system  bring  out  your 
birds  and  support  the  show.  If  comparison 
is  tried  turn  out  and  help  the  show.  The 
final  result  will  be  that  the  best  method  is 
sure  to  prevail. 

We  send  plans  of  an  illustrated  home- 
made incubator,  on  condition  that  you  send 
the  name  of  some  one  (or  more  if  you  can) 
who  is  interested  in  poultry,  as  we  wish  to 
send  them  samples  of  our  paper.  Enclose 
two  stamps,  to  pay  postage  and  stationery, 
and  direct  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey. 

When  the  Standard  was  revised  last,  there 
were  a  lot  of  standards  sent  in  by  clubs, 
yet  the  clubs  had  no  one  there  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  changes.  The  Standards 
were  adopted,  through  courtesy,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  and  the  work  was  a  mis- 
take. Among  them  was  a  Minorca  Club, 
which  offered  a  gold  cup  to  the  winner  at 
the  Show,  and  the  winner  still  pines  and 
waits  for  his  cup,  while  the  club  has  gone 
to  the  land  where  all  good  clubs  go. 

One  or  two  poultry  journals  have  been 
using  their  powers  to  injure  the  sale  of  a 
certain  party's  goods.  Reason — he  does  not 
advertise  with  them.  T*  :>.5on  he  does  not— 
he  tried  them  and  it  d<d  not  pay.  It  is 
about  time  that  blackmailing  be  put  down. 
Some  poultry  papers  need  "showing  up" 
more  than  individuals.  This  hitting  of  a 
man  indirectly,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  him,  is  about  as  contemptible  as  any 
business  that  can  be  conducted. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer  has  disposed  of  the 
Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  to  the  Western 
Poultry  Journal,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  ow- 
ing to  pressure  of  work  in  other  directions. 
Mr.  Boyer  has,  however,  been  retained  as 
associate  editor,  which  was  a  wise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  new  purchaser,  and  we  pre- 
dict a  bright  future  for  the  Journal,  and 
will  state  that  we  club  with  it,  sending  it 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for 
seventy-five  cents. 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  A.  P.  A.,  will 
benefit  itself  by  meeting  both  at  Worcester 
and  Chicago  this  year,  in  order  to  have 
more  time  to  work  on  the  Standard.  It 
can  meet  at  Worcester  and  adjourn  to 
Chicago.  There  is  really  no  opposition  to 
Chicago,  but  there  is  a  desire  to  hold  a 
meeting,  get  rid  of  all  preliminary  work, 
and  then  meet  somewhere  where  no  work 
but  standard  revision  can  be  done.  It  is 
not  even  an  easy  matter  to  fix  a  date  to 
meet  at  Chicago,  as  some  must  arrange  to 
avoid  the  crowded  hotels,  and  sight-seeing 
will  interfere  with  business. 

DID  YOU  SEE  IT? 

New  type  in  this  issue.  We  have  pro- 
cured type  with  a  plainer  face,  though  a 
little  smaller,  so  as  to  give  more  reading 
matter.  Our  object  is  to  keep  the  paper 
full  of  good  reading.  We  do  not  claim  it  as 
"  all  original,"  for  we  clip  a  good  article 
wherever  we  see  it. 

IS  "  TRIXIE  "  TRICKED. 

"  Trixie  "  seems  to  have  run  up  against 
a  snag.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Has  he  re- 
tired to  some  dark  corner.or  have  his  articles 
failed  to  electrify.  How  is  it  that  one  or 
two  papers  have  now  come  out  with  hot 
shot  for  him,  and  why  does  he  not  come 
back  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
again? 

CHARLESTON  AGAIN. 

Charleston  has  been  selected  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  largest  show  in  the  South 
this  year.  Her  poultry  association  has 
been  reorganized,  and  she  is  in  better  con- 
dition than  before.  With  best  wishes  for 
her  this  season,  we  believe  that  another 
year  there  should  be  a  large  show  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  so  as  to  come  within  more  easy 
reach  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
breeders.   

PRETTY  GHEAP  SPACE. 

From  the  large  amount  of  space  now 
being  given  the  Dow  advertisements,  in  the 
shape  of  caponizing  literature,  we  are  in- 
clined to  suppose,  that  some  papers  do  not 
value  their  space  very  highly.  How  they 
tan  hope  to  mduco  advertisers  to  have  faith 
fjj  them*  bv  Inserting  admUsemmts^  when 


they  flood  their  reading  columns  with 
adroitly  written  literature  for  the  benefit  of 
one  who  is  "  going  the  rounds  of  the  press," 
is  more  than  we  know. 

CONFLICTS  OF  SHOWS. 

Now  that  the  dates  of  the  shows  are 
being  fixed,  the  necessity  for  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  League  of  American  Poul- 
trymen is  more  clearly  seen.  All  associa- 
tions will  find  it  to  their  interests  to  be 
orgonized.  Let  the  A.  P.  A.  fix  the  Stand- 
ard, for  each  individual  can  then  have  a 
voice,  but  some  system,  or  regularity,  is 
necessary  to  have  the  several  shows  at  per- 
iods when  each  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
other,  instead  of  conflicting. 

THOSE  INCUBATOR  PLANS. 

It  will  cost  you  but  little  to  make  an  in- 
cubator. We  have  illustrated  plans  of  an 
incubator  of  which  hundreds  are  in  use, 
and  our  correspondence  departments  are 
full  of  the  workings  with  it.  We  have  two 
objects  in  view.  First,  we  wish  to  help 
our  readers  by  getting  them  interested  in 
incubators.  Second,  we  want  them  to  help 
us  ;  so  send  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  for  the  plans,  and  send  names  of  any- 
one interested  in  poultry,  enclosing  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery. 

THE  FOOD  EXPOSITION.— EGGS. 

There  will  be  a  grand  Food  Exposition 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  October  1st  to  27th,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Dairy  Department,  Mr.  James 
Cheesman,  (Hudson  and  Franklin  streets), 
ardently  desires  a  large  display  of  ejrgs.  He 
could  not  find  a  single  a<soclation  lu  aid 
him,  and  he  believes  it  do  be  an  excellent 
opportunity.  There  are  enough  honorary 
members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  to  operate  a  rail- 
road line,  yet  no  one  seems  interested 
enough  to  have  an  Association  ready  wheu 
a  fortunate  moment  arrives,  and  all  goods 
are  to  be  scored.  No  doubt  individuals  will 
be  ready  to  make  an  exhibit  of  eggs,  but  the 
poultry  associations  should  aid  also. 

WIRE-PULLING. 

The  old  cry  of  "  stop  thief,"  made  by  the 
thief  himself,  is  very  applicable  to  some 
who,  while  denouncing  "  wire-pulling,"  are 
working  like  beavers  to  have  everything  cut 
and  dried  in  advance.  The  feeble  advertis- 
ing of  White  for  President  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
(a  man  who  seldom  attends  the  meetings), 
and  the  cut  and  dried  work  at  Chicago, 
where  the  Superintendency  of  the  poultry 
department  was  planned,  and  "  snaked  in  " 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  at  Charleston,  thus 
using  the  A.  P.  A.  in  the  interests  of  one 
man,  should  open  the  eyes  of  all  members. 
At  Charleston,  although  there  are  half  a 
dozen  honorary  do-nothing  positions,  the 
plotters  actually  endeavored  to  honor  a 
man  with  the  Presidency,  although  he  was 
not  even  at  the  meeting.  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois are  the  seats  of  learning  of  these  men. 

THAT  PIGEON  NUISANCE. 

As  we  do  not  care  who  likes  our  opinion 
on  the  pigeon  question,  we  still  advise  all 
poultrymen  to  shoot  trespassing  birds  that 
are  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing,  and  if  the 
law  does  not  so  allow,  then  sue  for  damages. 
The  Fancier's  Journal  reminds  us  that 
Antwerps  are  specially  protected  in  their 
flying  trips.  Our  editor  should  know  (as 
he  edits  a  pigeon  department)  that  Antwerps 
go  in  a  direct  line  for  home,  and  do  not 
alight  in  poultry  yards.  Our  remarks  have 
heretofore  applied  to  the  flocks  of  common 
pigeons,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  in- 
clude all.  They  not  only  steal  grain,  but 
carry  disease,  and  if  a  man  cannot  keep  his 
flocks  away  from  his  neighbor's  yards  he 
has  no  right  to  keep  pigeons  at  all.  Our 
language  is  plain,  and  we  are  correct  in  our 
position.   

REVISING  THE  STANDARDS. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  meetings  at 
which  the  Standard  is  revised  know  that 
after  the  officers  are  elected,  and  a  few  im- 
portant resolutions  passed,  the  members 
take  but  little  interest,  three  orfourpcrsons 
''patching  up"  the  Standards  to  suit  them- 
selves. We  have  been  present  when  some 
disinterested  person  was  called  in  to  keep 
up  a  quorum,  and  that,  too,  at  a  large  meet- 
ing the  day  previous.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  niost  in  regard  to  "what  I  know  about 
breeds,"  were  not  on  hand,  and  tbo  windy 
talkers  and  wisclookin^'  Solons  onjy  at 
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be  properly  revised  a  time  and  place  should 
be  fixed  for  that  work  alone,— a  time  distinct 
from  the  period  for  other  work.  For  that 
reason,  the  A.  P.  A.  should  meet  at  "Worces- 
ter and  adjourn  to  Chicago,  when  the  work 
of  revision  will  not  be  hindered  by  wire- 
pulling for  office. 

WHY  EGGS  SPOIL. 

If  we  state  that  fertile  eggs  are  the  first  to 
become  rotten,  you  may  not  believe  it,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  when  you  buy  a  sitting  of 
eggs,  and  some  of  them  fail  to  hatch,  while 
the  eggs  are  rotten,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
breeder  sent  you  fertile  eggs.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following,  from  Farm  and 
Home. 

"A  fertilized  egg  when  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  ninety-two  degrees  starts  into 
life.  This  process  begins  and  stops  these 
hot  days  and  cooler  nights  of  summer  and 
after  a  few  starts  the  embryo  chick  dies 
and  rotting  begins.  If  the  egg  was  never 
fertilized  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not 
spoil.  The  remedy  is  to  take  away  the 
roosters,  and  let  the  hens  run  alone.  One 
rooster  on  a  farm  is  suffcient  and  he  should 
be  kept  by  himself  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  when  ten  hens  can  be  put  in  a 
vard  with  him  and  eggs  obtained  to  set. 
The  hens  if  brought  up  by  themselves  will 
lay  more  and  better  eggs,  which  adds  a 
larger  profit  to  the  farmer's  income.  Un- 
fertilized eggs  keep  twice  as  long  as  others 
and  are  better  flavored.  The  young  cock- 
erels should  be  shut  up  in  a  yard  by  them- 
selves and  sold  or  eaten  when  large  enough. 
Generally  about  one-tenth  of  the  fowls  on  a 
farm  are  males,  and  they  are  of  no  use,  ex- 
cept for  the  table,  where  they  should  be 
speedily  sent.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  20,000,000  roosters  in  this  country,  and 
19,000,000  of  them  are  an  expense  and  use- 
less nuisance." 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  eggs,  use  only 
those  from  hens  not  with  males.  The  hens 
will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  when  no  males 
are  present.  The  main  points  in  keeping 
eggs  are  to  kill  the  males,  turn  the  eggs  at 
least  twice  a  week,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 

place.   

GAPES  AND  LICE. 

We  have  attentively  read  the  several 
gape  worm  vs.  lice  controversies,  in  other 
journals,  and  with  amusement.  As  the 
question  is  worthy  of  discussion,  however 
we  believe  in  continuing  it.  As  to  lice 
causing  gapes  we  agree  with  the  Tribune, 
which  advises  to  exterminate  the  lice  by  all 
means ;  they  worry  and  debilitate  the  chick- 
ens, and  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
gapeworm,  should  that  parasite  be  also 
present.  But  to  expect  the  worm  to  de- 
velop from  lice  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
to  expect  a  chicken  to  develop  from  a  rab- 
bit. The  common  hen  lice  (so  misnamed) 
belong  to  the  order  of  acari  (mites),  the 
same  family  that  causes  scabies  or  itch, 
and  though  they  undergo  from  three  to  six 
successive  metamorphoses  in  course  of  de- 
velopment, they  never  take  on  the  worm- 
like form,  but  are  throughout  insects  fur- 
nished with  six  or  eight  feet.  The  true 
lice  of  fowls  are  also  developed  from  eggs 
into  the  larva,  resembling  the  adult  insect, 
and  never  take  on  the  form  of  a  worm  like 
larva  or  maggot.  On  their  part  the  gape- 
worms  belong  to  a  family  which  has  many 
representatives  infesting  the  different  do- 
mestic animals,  but  every  species  of  which 
attack  only  nearly  related  animals,  *  and 
never  live  in  invertebrates,  such  as  lice  and 
mites.  If  further  argument  is  needed,  we 
know  of  a  number  of  filthy  hen  roosts, 
swarming  with  lice  and  mites,  where  gapes 
have  never  been  known  ;  also  instances  to 
which  chickens  from  infested  poultry  yards 
have  been  raised  indoors,  or  even  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces, 
though  the  lice  were  carried  on  the  skins  of 
themselves  and  their  foster  mothers. 


It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  hatch  chicks  and 
lose  one-half  of  them  before  those  that  sur- 
vive reach  the  market.  The  best  layers, 
the  best  market  fowls,  and  the  most  orna- 
mental fowls  must  give  way  before  the 
hardy  fowls  in  the  winter  season,  and  the 
raising  of  broilers  demands  that  eggs  for 
hatching  be  used  only  from  hardy  birds — 
those  that  are  able  to  endure  the  winter 
more  easily  than  some  others. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  quality 
entirely  in  order  to  secure  hardiness.  We 
can  safely  recommend  the  light  Brahma  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  broiler  rais- 
ing-may be  done.  It  has  large  size,  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  small  comb,  and  easily  stands 
confinement.  It  is,  however,  lacking  in 
meat  on  the  breast,  and  is  a  very  unattract- 
ive chick  when  dressed.  It  feathers  slowly, 
hence  is  not  subject  to  the  great  drain  on 
the  system  which  kills  so  many  rapid-feath- 
ering chicks. 

"A  cross  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock  with 
Brahma  hens  produces  a  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous chick,  and  one  which  is  also  attractive 
and  salable.  It  may  not  have  the  quality 
of  the  Game  or  Dorking,  or  even  equal  the 
Houdan,  but  it  will  stand  more  drawbacks, 
and  grow  more  rapidly  than  many  other 
crosses,  and  if  the  pullets  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Brahma  cross  are  retained,  and 
mated  with  a  Silver  Wyandotte  male  the 
next  season,  a  further  improvement  will  be 
made." 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  raising  of 
chicks  in  winter  is  a  different  matter  from 
spring  work.  Chicks  in  winter  meet  with 
many  drawbacks.  Roup,  and  other  diseases 
are  handed  down  from  parents  to  offspring. 
Hardy  parents  produce  hardy  chicks. 
Select  the  strong  and  vigorous  fowls  for 
breeding  purposes. 


A  POINT  ON  HARDY  BROILERS. 

The  main  point  in  hatching  chicks  is  to 
raise  them.  Many  losses  occur  because  the 
chicks  are  not  hardy,  not  the  right  kind. 
The  following  from  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Mirror  contains  a  few  hints  that  may  be 
valuable.   It  says : 

"October  is  the  time  to  begin  th3  hatching 
r»5  early  broilers.  To  do  so  one  must  use 
incubators,  as  the  hens  do  not  sit  when  it  is 
desired  for  them  to  do  so.  The  best  prices 
are  obtained  only  for  choice  broilers,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  early  broilers 
ar?  al<o  experimenting  with  the  breeds  best 
suited  to  the  production  of  fine  broilers,  as 
well  as  with  the  modes  of  hatching  and 
raising  them. 

"The  main  quality  m  broilers  that  are 
raised  in  winter  u  hardiness.  There  are 
liiuny  breeds  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
quality  for  tlio  table,  and  for  attractlvonoss 
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SOME  LICE  KILLERS. 

Although  we  have  published  the  follow- 
ing before,  we  do  so  again  by  request.  They 
are  just  the  most  obnoxious  liquids  for  lice 
known,  and  can  be  sprayed  easily  with  the 
P.  Schwarz,  (Fairfield,  Conn.,)  white- 
washer,  advertised  in  this  journal.  The 
emulsions  are  cheap,  and  do  the  work. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  this 
in  common  use ;  one  originating  with  Messrs. 
Riley  and  Hubbard,  and  the  other  with 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  Both  have  their  advo- 
cates. According  to  the  former  it  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene  to 
one  gallon  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
one-half  pound  of  hard  soap  in  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  and  churning  the  mixture, 
by  forcing  it  back  into  the  same  vessel 
through  a  force-pump  with  a  rather  small 
nozzle,  until  the  whole  forms  a  creamy 
mass,  which  will  thicken  into  a  jelly-like 
substance  on  cooling.  The  soap  solution 
should  be  hot  when  the  kerosene  is  added, 
but  of  course  must  not  be  near  a  fire.  The 
emulsion  thus  made  is  to  be  diluted  before 
using,  with  nine  or  ten  gallons  of  cold  water. 
Soft  water  should  be  used  in  diluting.  If 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  prepare  according 
to  one  of  the  following  methods.  Professor 
Cook  has  two  formulas,  one  where  soft  soap 
is  used  and  the  other  for  hard  soap.  He 
describes  them  as  follows : 

cook's  soft  soap  emulsion. 

Dissolve  one  quart  of  soft  soap  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Remove  from  fire 
and  while  still  boiling  hot  add  one  pint  of 
kerosene  and  immediately  agitate  with 
pump  as  described  above.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  the  emulsion  will  be  perfect.  This 
should  be  diluted  by  adding  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
This  always  emulsifies  readily  with  hard  or 
soft  water ;  always  remains  permanent,  for 
seven  years ;  and  is  very  easily  diluted, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  and  with- 
out any  heating.  In  this  last  request, 
it  has  no  equal,  so  far  as  we  have  ex- 
perimented. The  objections  to  it  are: 
We  cannot  always  procure  the  soft 
soap,  thoughTmany  farmers  make  it,  and  it 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  our  markets.  It 
occasionally  injures  the  foliage,  probably 
owing  to  the  caustic  properties  of  the  soap. 
We  have  used  this  freely  for  years,  and 
never  saw  any  injury  till  the  past  season. 
In  case  of  any  such  trouble,  use  only  one- 
half  the  amount  of  soap — one  pint  instead 
of  one  quart.   It  works  just  as  well. 

COOK'S  HARD  SOAP  EMULSION. 

Dissolve  one-fourth  pound  of  hard  soap, 
Ivory,  Babbitt,  Jaxon  or  whale  oil,  etc.,  in 
two  quarts  of  water ;  add  as  before,  one 
pint  of  kerosene  and  pump  the  mixture 
back  into  itself  while  hot.  This  always 
emulsifies  at  once  and  is  permanent  with 
hard  as  well  as  soft  water.  This  is  diluted 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  before  use. 
The  objection  to  a  large  amount  of  water 
sinks  before  the  fact  that  this  secures  a  sure 
and  permanent  emulsion  even  though  di- 
luted with  hard  water.  This  also  becomes, 
with  certain  soaps,  lumpy  or  stringy  when 
cold,  so  that  it  cannot  be  readilydiluted 
with  cold  water  unless  first  heated.  Yet 
this  is  true  with  all  hard  soap  emulsions  in 
case  of  certain  soaps.  AVe  can,  however, 
always  dilute  easily  if  we  do  so  at  onco,  be- 
fore our  emulsion  is  cold,  and  we  can  also 
do  the  same  by  heating  our  emulsion 
no  matter  how  long  we  wait. 

By  using  a  gallon  of  kerosene  and  a  little 
hard  soap,  costing  not  over  fifteen  cents, one 
can  make  from  ten  to  twenty  gallons  of  the 
•iiuision,  M  tileb  wUJbo  found.  Just  as  di» 


structive  to  lice  as  the  pure  kerosene.  Keep 
this  pasted  up  for  future  reference. 

RICHMOND'S  POULTRY  SHOW. 

October  6th,  is  the  date  of  the  Richmond, 
Virginia,  poultry  and  dog;  show.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  offers  $600  in 
premiums.  There  is  an  association  special 
of  $50  in  gold  for  the  largest  and  best  dis- 
play of  fowls  scoring  over  ninety  points, 
all  varieties  to  compete.  Sweepstake  prizes 
for  breeding  pens  are  $10  for  first,  $5  for 
second.  Cocks  and  hens  get  $5  each  on 
sweepstake  prize,  and  $3  for  second.  Gold 
payments.  The  premiums!  foot  up  over 
$2,000.  About  $2,500  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  citizens  of  Richmond. 
Richmond  has  determined  to  beat  all  other 
places. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS. 

As  fat-forming  and  flesh-forming  foods, 
we  give  a  comparison  below  of  the  propor- 
tion of  elements  that  form  fat,  flesh  and 
bone,  which  will  serve  to  partially  guide 
m  selecting  foods. 

Flesh         Starch  Bone 
Wheat  18.00  66.80  2.50 

Rye  12.50  64.65  2.00 

Barley  12.96  66.43  3.10 

Oats  14.36  60.59  3.25 

Corn  12.50  67.55  1.25 

Rice  7.50  88.65  .90 

The  above  means  that  wheat,  after  all 
water  has  been  evaporated,  contains 
eighteen  pounds  of  flesh-forming  matter. 
The  term  "starch"  is  used  to  desiguate  the 
heat  producing  elements.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  wheat  contains  more  flesh-forming 
(nitrogenous)  matter  than  other  grains, 
oats  contain  the  most  bone-forming  ele- 
ments, and  rice  and  corn  the  most  fat-form- 
ing (heat-producing)  substances.  If  we 
take  out  the  water,  100  pounds  of  grain 
may  only  weigh  seventy-five  pounds  ac- 
cording to  the  kind.  If  we  examine  an  egg 
we  will  find  the  composition  something 
like  the  following: 

White  Yolk 
Water  20  16 

Albuminous  -  30 

Fatty  78  52 

The  above  is  not  absolutely  correct.  The 
total  amount  of  water  is  seventy-four  per 
cent,  leaving  about  twenty-six  per  cent  of 
solid  matter.  The  shell  of  an  egg  contains 
about  fifty  grains  of  lime,  in  the  shape  of 
carbonate.  The  egg  is  composed,  also,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  (bone  elements),  as  well 
as  of  coloring  matter.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  best  egg-producing  food  is  fresh  meat 
and  bone,  in  a  fine  condition. 


"COPPERING  "  A  SHOW. 

A  few  years  ago  the  following  appeared 
in  the  American  Poultry  Journal  (Chicago), 
under  the  heading  of  "A  Revolution  in  the 
Show  Room."  Alluding  to  some  provision 
made  to  prevent  what  it  terms  "  copper- 
ing" a  show,  it  says : 

"The  fifth  clause  is  entered  to  crush  out, 
if  possible,  a  practice  among  breeders 
which  Is  all  too  common,  as  witness  the  ad- 
mission, as  an  instance,  of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Pit- 
kin in  your  June  number.  Ho  pleads 
guilty  to  having  loaned  J.  E.  White  his 
cockerel,  '  Monarch,' on  the  representation 
that  Mr.  Conger  had  also  loaned  him  a  few 
females  to  '  copper '  the  show  at  Worces- 
ter. Mr.  White  advertises  that  he  did 
'  copper '  the  Worcester  show,  and  all  three 
of  these  gentlemen  lay  claim  to  respect- 
ability and  fairness  in  the  profession.  I 
will  not  characterize  this  practice.  It  car- 
ries its  own  condemnation." 

So-so !  Cockerels  are  loaned  for  exhibi- 
tion, then,  and  by  the  prominents,  to  "  cop- 
per" the  show.  Now,  such  being  the  case, 
are  those  who  copper  shows  reliable  (?)  ad- 
vertisers. Here  we  have  Pitkin,  White 
and  Conger  mentioned  as  engaging  in  a  cer- 
tain transaction,  being  guilty  by  their  own 
admissions,  according  to  the  correspondent. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  parties  men- 
tioned above  have  their  advertisements  in 
nearly  all  the  poultry  journals,  and  are  pro- 
nounced reliable.  We  express  no  opinions 
of  our  own,  but  give  the  extract  above, 
though  we  will  add  that  this  is  the  same 
White  whom  it  is  proposed  to  "honor" 
with  the  office  of  President  of  the  American 
Poultrv  Association. 


of  the  original  progenitor  of  our  domestic 
fowls,  the  Gallus,  Bankiva  and  the  type  to- 
ward which  other  combs  constantly  tend  to 
revert.  It  Is  upright,  should  be  straight, 
and  normally  is  separated  upon  the  upper 
edge.  The  tendency  to  revert  to  this  type 
manifests  itself  even  in  old  breeds.  The 
Light  Brahma,  for  example,  though  it  has 
been  bred  for  many  years  with  a  pea  comb, 
once  in  a  great  while  produces  a  single- 
comb  specunaa.  The  Hamburg,  a  breed 
with  an  authentic  history  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  during  that  period  bred  with 
a  rose  comb,  occasionally  produces  a  single- 
combed  chicken.  In  breeds  of  more  recent 
manufacture  the  tendency  toward  reversion 
is  of  course  more  marked,  as  breeders  of  the 
new  varieties  know  only  too  well. 

Second,  the  rose  comb.  The  rose  comb 
differs  from  the  single  in  being  broader,  flat 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  usually  ter- 
minating in  a  spike  at  the  rear.  The  upper 
surface  is  generally  covered  with  small 
points  or  corrugations,  and  is  described  by 
the  English  fancier  as  being  "  full  of  work." 
Rose  combs  vary  in  size,  some  being  large, 
others  quite  small,  and  much  more  in  shape. 
Some  are  spikeless,  some  have  the  spike 
turning  down,  some  turning  up  and  some 
carried  horizontally.  One  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar forms  of  this  comb  is  that  known  as 
the  "cup  comb,"  which  is  found  on  the 
Sicilians.  The  comb  is  round,  hollowed 
out  like  a  cup  or  saucer,  and  the  outer  edge 
covered  with  small  points. 

Third,  the  pea  comb.  This  is  the  triple 
comb  of  the  Brahma,  found  upon  Indian 
Games,  and  bred  upon  the  more  recent  va- 
rieties of  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  It  has  not 
been  inaptly  compared  to  three  single 
combs  pressed  together  at  the  rear  and 
front,  with  the  middle  one  the  highest 
From  perfect  pea  combs  there  are  variations 
which  bring  the  comb  down  to  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  a  rose  comb  or  lead  to  its 
almost  total  disappearance.  The  channels 
in  the  pea  comb  fill  up,  and  instead  of  being 
a  triple  it  becomes  a  single  broadish  flat 
comb,  known  by  the  name  of  web  comb. 
This  comb  is  correctly  classed  with  the  pea, 
for  it  is  produced  by  pea-combed  breeds. 
The  special  value  of  a  pea  comb,  regular  or 
irregular,  is  that  it  is  smaller  in  size,  com- 
pact, close  to  the  head,  and  as  near  frost 
proof  as  it  is  possible  for  a  comb  to  be. 
Pea-combed  varieties  have  great  reputations 
as  winter  layers,  and  this  reputation  has 
doubtless  been  deserved  through  the  immu- 
nity from  frost  which  the  comb  gives. 

Fourth,  the  leaf  comb.  The  leaf  comb 
was  originally  so  named  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  open  leaves  of  a  book, 
but  in  most  o'f  the  varieties  having  a  leaf 
comb  it  now.requires  a  pretty  vivid  imag- 
ination to  trace  this  resemblance.  The  true 
lea  ">mb  would  be,  of  course,  two  single 
co in  ■  .-  pressed  together  at  one  edge  and 
opening  outwardly,  a  style  of  comb  which 
is  rarely  seen,  but  from  which  in  all  prob- 
ability the  combs  of  the  Polish  and  Houdan, 
and  even  the  upright  horns  of  the  La 
Fleche,  have  been  evolved.  The  typical 
leaf  comb  of  our  day  is  that  of  the  Houdan, 
two  horns  more  or  less  sprigged,  like  the 
antlers  of  a  deer. 

All  classes  of  combs  have  their  admirers. 
Some  regard  one  and  some  another  as  the 
most  beautiful.  We,  too,  have  our  prefer- 
ences, but  as  our  taste  concerns  only  our- 
selves, it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  what 
style  of  comb  is  our  choice.  This  we  may 
say,  laying  aside  the  question  of  taste,  the 
most  useful  comb  would  be  no  comb  at  all, 
and  the  nearer  you  approach  that  the  more 
useful  will  be  the  comb,  whatever  the  style 
may  be.  But  fowls  are  bred  for  beauty,  as 
well  as  use,  and  taste  as  well  as  utility 
needs  to  be  consulted.  As  tastes  will  vary, 
all  styles  of  combs  will  be  popular,  and 
which  is  the  handsomest  will  nave  to  be  de- 
termined by  each  individual. — H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  in  Fanciers'  Herald. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COMB. 

The  varieties  of  combs  upon  our  fowls 
can  be  reduced  to  four  classes.  From  the 
typical  comb  of  any  class  there  are  consid- 
erable variations,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
place  the  comb,  however  much  it  varies 
from  the  normal  type,  in  the  olass  to  which 
it  belongs.  Those  four  claR«03  are  i 

First,  tlio  singlo  oorob,   Tljis  ft  the  pouib 


FEEDING  CONCENTRATED  FOOD. 

As  a  rule,  the  poultry  is  given  too  much 
concentrated  food  and  not  enough  of  that 
which  is  bulky.  If  poultrymen  will  con- 
sider this  fact  they  will  get  more  eggs  and 
have  less  difficulty  with  diseases.  It  may 
not  be  known  that  there  is  as  much  impro- 
priety in  feeding  concentrated  food  ex- 
clusively to  fowls  as  to  cows  or  horses. 
All  animals  and  birds  require  bulky  food, 
and  the  hens  will  show  by  their  actions,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  that  they  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  And  while  the  cparse 
or  bulky  food  is  desirable,  it  is  also  cheaper 
than  that  which  is  concentrated.  If  any  of 
our  readers  will  cut  clover  into  short 
lengths  they  will  find  that  the  fowls  will 
eat  it,  or  if  an  armful  be  placed  in  the  yard 
it  will  be  carefullv  picked  over.  A  head  of 
of  cabbage  placed  in  the  poultry  yard  will 
be  eaten  down  to  the  stalk,  without  even 
the  preparation  of  chopping  it  up.  Clover 
hay  may  also  be  steeped  in  water,  if  finely 
cut,  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food.  Turnips 
or  potatoes,  boiled  and  mixed  with  chopped 
hay,  also  afford  an  excellent  meal.  We  do 
not  advise  a  cessation  from  grain.  On  the  con- 
trary,  grain  should  be  fed  liberally,  and  es- 
pecially just  before  the  hens  go  on  the  roost 
at  night,  but  we  do  object  to  grain  and  no- 
thing else,  which  simply  increases  the  ex- 
pense without  conferring  corresponding 
benefit.  In  keeping  poultry,  the  profit  de- 
pends upon  the  laying  qualities  of  the  hens, 
and  the  object  in  feeding  is  not  only  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  materials  for  the  manu- 
factureof  eggs,  but  the  mode  should  also  be 
so  conducted  as  to  keep  them  in  a  proper 
condition  for  doing  so.  Grain,  exclusively, 
causes  the  fowls  to  beyomo  indolentjnduoea 
tlisoaso,  and  provonts  tho  exoycjso  oj  tha 
functions  ot  riiproduotiuu. 
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PRESERVING  CLOVER  FOR  WINTER. 

To  preserve  clover  for  winter  (or  any 
green  food,)  observe  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  you  will  have  no  difficulty. 

1,  Use  a  itght  box,  barrel,  hogshead,  or 
6ilo-=-anything  that  will  serve  the  purpose 
—but  it  must  be  tight  and  strong,  so  as  to 
bear  pressure. 

2,  The  material  should  be  nearly  matured 
not  watery,  That  is,  cut  the  plants  when 
the  seed  heads  are  in  the  milky  stage,  not 
dry.  This  arrests  the  nutritive  matter  in 
the  stalks  while  on  its  way  to  fill  out  the 
seeds,  and  it  contains  less  water  and  more 
nutrition.  If  dry,  there  will  be  too  much 
woody  fibre', 

8,  Cut  the  material  fine— half  inch  length 
—it  cannot  be  too  fine. 

4.  If  a  hogshead  is  used  take  off  the  head, 
nail  strips  across  the  staves  of  the  head,  so 
as  to  make  the  head  one  piece.  Have  the 
head  a  little  smaller  than  the  top  of  the 
hogshead,  so  that  the  head  will  go  inside  the 
hogshead. 

5.  Get  some  stones,  or  weights  of  any 
kind,  as  great  pressure  is  necessary  on  the 
head. 

6.  Fill  the  hogshead  half  full,  place  the 
head  on  the  contents,  and  put  the  weights 
on  the  head.  In  a  day  or  two  after  fill  the 
the  hogshead,  put  on  the  weights,  and  keep 
them  on. 

7.  The  weight  excludes  the  air  and  pre- 
serves the  contents. 

8.  The  contents  should  be  packed  as 
closely  as  chewing  tobacco  in  a  box,  and 
when  wanted  for  use  are  chopped  off  with 
a  knife,  or  dug  out.  Being  fine  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

9.  It  will  be  much  more  succulent  than 
try  cured  material. 

10.  Clover,  grass  of  all  kinds,  green  oats, 
:orn  fodder,  turnip  tops,  some  weeds  (such 
is  purslane  or  hog  weed)  or  any  green  ma- 
terial may  be  used. 

CAPONS  AS  BROODERS. 

The  fact  that  capons  will  hover  chicks  has 
induced  many  to  look  to  them  for  brooding, 
and  in  this  connection  we  give  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  from  Bidgeway,  N.  T.  The 
writer  asks  : 

"Will  capons  hover  chicks  without  fight- 
ing and  disturbing  each  other  if  a  number  of 
them  are  put  in  a  comfortable  room  to- 
gether? How  many  chicks  can  be  brooded 
by  capons  enough  to  cover  them  in  a  room 
8x16  feet,  and  at  what  temperature  should 
the  room  be? 

We  must  confess  that  while  we  have  seen 
capons  care  for  chicks  we  have  never  seen 
a  number  together  in  a  room,  and  cannot 
give  a  reply  from  knowledge.  We  have 
never  seen  capons  fight  nor  quarrel,  but  if 
confined  in  a  room,  8x16  feet,  some  of  the 
chicks  might  be  trampled  if  a  number  of 
capons  are  together.  As  to  how  many  they 
can  hover,  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
capon.  Every  chick  must  be  covered.  "We 
do  not  believe  more  than  ten  chicks  should 
be  given  a  capon,  as  the  winter  season  is 
not  favorable  to  raising  chicks  by  any 
method,  and  the  temperature  of  such  a 
room  should  be  about  seventy  degrees. 

The  only  plan  by  which  the  matter  can  be 
solved  is  to  test  a  few  capons.  Some  are  of 
better  disposition  than  others,  and  many 
circumstances  will  arise  according  to  the 
conditions,  to  alter  all  conceived  arrange- 
ments. 

DR.  ROTH  EXPLAINS. 

As  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  present  only 
"  one  side"  of  a  matter,  we  voluntarily  in- 
sert the  .following  from  Dr.  Both  in  the 
Fanciers'  Journal. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  make  clear 
what  my  good  friend,  the  editor  of  The 
Journal,  calls  a  "slip"  on  my  part  as  re- 
gards the  difference  between  "bluestone" 
and  "  copperas."  It  was  not  a  slip,  nor  are 
we  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  chemicals  mentioned. 

"Copperas  is  such  a  common  and  much- 
used  article,  and  in  its  fresh  state  nearer 
blue  than  a  real  green,  that  most  people  not 
acquainted  with  chemistry  ask  for  "blue- 
stone"  when  copperas  is  wanted.  This  I 
have  heard  scores  of  times  in  drug  stores. 
And  from  the  fact  that  real  "bluestone"  is 
so  rarely  used  for  any  but  chemical  pur- 
poses it'is  scarcely  asked  for  in  this  common 
term.  AVhen  I  used  the  term  "  bluestone" 
in  my  contribution  I  meant  just,  what  the 
average  chickon  man  would  ask  for  if  in  de- 
mand for  copperas. 

"As  to  Mr,  Amsdents  inquiry  of  p.ir  ho- 
moeopathic or  non-homoeopathic  proclivities 
in  July  9th  issue  of  Journal,  I  would  just 
say  that  in  these  contributions  my  position 
is  not  related  to  the  readers  of  The,  Journal 
as  I  stand  related  to  my  patrons  in  private 
practice.   I  must  do  the  largest  amount  of 


good  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the 
largest  number  of  readers,  and,  while  Mr. 
Amsden  is  a  strict  homoeopathic  reader, 
there  may  be  twenty-five  not  of  that  "faith" 
who  would  be  more  grateful  for  the  allo- 
pathic prescription.  In  my  private  prac- 
tice, I  am  strictly  homoeopathic,  though  I 
possess  the  degrees  of  both  schools,  yet  in 
these  contributions  I  feel  indebted  to  all 
readers,  and  thus  justify  my  advice  by  the 
fact  that  what  I  advise  I  have  learned  from 
experience  and  observation,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  pathological  and  physiological  dru°[ 
relation  to  diseased  tissue,  to  be  true  and 
reliable.  If  Mr.  Amsden  is  so  intensely 
homoeopathic  that  he  would  exclude  all  the 
other  readers  of  The  Journal  from  being 
benefited  by  my  contributions  I  would  rec- 
ommend him  to  purchase  the  "Poultry  Doc- 
tor"published  by  Messrs.  Boericke  &  Tafel, 
it  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  which  "  Professor  " 
Jacobs  is  the  symptomatic  and  Mr.  Tafel  or 
someone  else  the  therapeutic  author,  which 
"Doctor"  is  strictly  in  accord  with  his  con- 
victions. 

"I  lay  claim  to  no  distinction  in  my  humble 
efforts  to  benefit  the  great  fraternity  of 
poultry  breeders,  but  I  do  lay  claim  to  not 
a  small  amount  of  study  and  research  in  this 
line,  not  always  a  pleasant  task  when  it 
comes  to  making  postmortem  investigations 
and  feel  grateful  for  the  many  encouraging 
words  coming  to  us  through  the  Journal 
and  private  correspondence,  showing  that 
we  labor  not  altogether  in  vain,  if  any 
more  exhaustive  remarks  on  "Diseases  of 
Poultry  "  are  published  at  the  present  time, 
or  have  been  before  I  commenced  my  con- 
tributions, I  am  not  acquainted  of  such  a 
fact,  and  until  so  acquainted  will  give  The 
Fanciers'  Journal  credit  for  publishing 
what  we  know  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

"For  the  use  of  technical  terms  I  make  no 
apology.  They  are  essential  for  the  convey- 
ance of  an  exact  sense.  Very  truly." 

"We  will  state  that  though  the  Dr.  invited 
criticism,  by  attacking  others,  yet  we  do 
not  believe  any  man  should  be  criticised 
without  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  case 
also.  "We  might  chose  to  disagree  with  him 
on  the  blue  color  of  copperas,  and  also  state 
that  it  has  no  "fresh"  or  "stale"  condition 
but  we  will  stop  with  his  explanation. 

HEAD  TWISTED. 

Eegarding  the  twisting  of  the  head  of  a 
fowl  to  one  side  we  give  the  views  of  Mr. 
.Joseph  "Wallace,  from  the  Poultry  Monthly. 
He  says : 

"  This  is  a  marked  symptom  of  contrac- 
tion of  muscles,  nervous  affection  or  some 
disease  of  the  brain  and  nerve  center.  It  is 
often  congenital,  and  in  such  cases  there  is 
no  cure.  In  disorders  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
nerves  of  the  brain,  the  head  is  drawn  back 
on  the  neck,  twisted,  with  one  side  of  the 
face  turned  up,  and  usually  moving  invol- 
untarily ;  in  other  cases  from  sun  heat,  the 
fowl  is  dazed,  the  head  thrown  back  and  the 
eyes  wild  looking;  sitting  too  long  in  warm 
or  close  confined  places,  the  hen  on  being 
lifted  will  twist  the  head  back  and  make  a 
tremulous  motion.  The  best  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  is  bromide 
of  potassa,  three  or  four  grains  dissolved  in 
half  a  gill  of  scalded  milk,  twice  a  day.  In 
such  eases,  the  milk  must  be  poured  down. 
After  the  third  day,  reduce  the  dose  to  two 
grains.  Feed  bread  soaked  in  milk,  in  the 
same  way,  for  the  fowl  is  unable  to  eat. 
Unless  the  bird  is  valuable,  after  a  few 
days'  attention  and  rest  from  excitingcauses 
and  does  not  improve,  it  is  certain  that  the 
twistiugof  the  head  is  dependent  upon  some 
nervous  lesion  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  bother  any 
longer  with  it,  as  such  gases'  rarely  termi- 
nate satisfactorily." 

The  trouble  also  arises  from  damp  quar- 
ters, the  feeding  of  sulphur,  the  use  of  cop- 
peras in  the  drinking  water,  and  from  ex- 
posure to  currents  which  flow  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  fowls  from  above,  such  as  a 
top  ventilation. 

BOWEL  DISEASE  IN  CHICKS  AGAIN. 

Mr.  "W.  M.  Band,  of  Franklin,  Indiana, 
who  has  repeatedly  failed  to  raise  his  chicks 
owing  to  loss  from  bowel  disease,  states 
that  he  arrived  at  the  temperature  of  his 
brooder  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
when  the  thermometer  recorded  ninety  de- 
grees. Also,  that  when  chicks  are  under 
hens  they  do  not  die. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they 
stood  right  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Band. 
"We  maintain  that  whenever  a  brood  of 
chicks  have  bowel  disease  it  is  ■proof  that 
they  have  at  some  time  been  chilled,  or 
suffered  from  lack  of  heat.  If  Mr.  Band's 
thermometer  recorded  ninety  degrees  at  the 
centre  the  heat  was  certainly  lower  at  the 
edges,  hence  the  chicks  would  naturally 
crowd  to  the  centre.  A  chick  conies  out  of 
shell  at  103  degrees.  It  is  as  tender  as  a  young 
baby.  The  old  hen  broods  them  at  103,  and 
keeps  them  at  103  whenever  they  hover  un- 
der her,  as  may  be  discovered  by  using  a 
thermometer  next  to  her  skin.  In  the 
brooder  ninety  degrees  is  Inn  loir.  The 
chicks  must  be  kept  warm,  even  in  summer 
as  thev  are  naked,  the  down  being  no  nrn- 


tection.  They  will  run  in  and  out  of  the 
brooder,  but  at  night  they  must  be  snug 
and  warm.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Flanders,  Jr.,  "The  Moorings,"  Fort  George 
Island,  Florida,  (a  warm  climate)  writes : 

I  have  a  brood  of  twelve  chicks,  hatched 
in  nineteen  days  by  a  hen,  and  then  placed 
in  a  brooder,  at  a  temperature  of  ninety- 
four  to  ninety-eight  degrees,  the  first  week, 
and  then  gradually  decreased  to  eighty  de- 
grees the  second  week.  At  the  age  of  two 
weeks  their  wings  are  feathered  completely, 
the  tail  feathers  one  anu  a  naif  inches  long, 
with  pin  feathers  coming  out  rapidly  on 
their  bodies.  They  average  in  weight  three 
and  three-fourth  ounces. 

Another  brood,  hatched  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  "  mothered  "  at  a  temperature  of 
ninety  degrees  the  first  week,  and  eighty 
degrees  the  second  week,  arc  not  any  further 
developed  than  the  other  brood  at  one  week 
old. 

Both  broods  are  from  the  same  cross — 
Black  Minorca  male  and  Light  Brahma  fe- 
males. 

Does  not  this  show  that  high  heat  the 
first  week  will  force  the  early  development 
of  chicks?" 

"We  believe  a  brooder  should  be  100  de- 
grees the  first  week,  ninety-five  the  second, 
ninety  the  third,  and  then  continue  at 
ninety.  "We  have  never  known  chicks  to  die 
from  being  too  warm.  The  rule  is — "  Don't 
let  your  incubator  become  too  warm  or  your 
brooder  too  cold. 


TOO  MUCH  DOW. 

Just  about  now,  the  poultry  journals, and 
some  of  the  farm  papers,  seem  to  have  given 
themselves  up  to  Dowr,  who  is  working  up 
a  good  sale,  perhaps,  for  his  instruments,  at 
a  very  small  cost  for  advertising.  The  ar- 
ticles seem  to  be  "  about  the  same  thing," 
and  a  single  copy,  electrotyped,  would 
nearly  have  answered  for  all.  The  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal  says: 

"Caponizing  instrument  Dow  still  rushes 
his  free  advertisement  communications 
through  some  of  the  poultry  and  agricul- 
tural papers.  He  recently  sent  us  another 
one  with  the  request  to  "  return  if  not  ac- 
cepted." It  was  returned,  but  we  expect 
soon  to  see  it  in  some  unsuspecting  publi- 
cation. "What  darn  fools  we  sometimes 
be." 

He  sent  us  one,  we  returned  it,  and  he 
sent  another  (even  after  being  written  and 
informed  that  we  did  not  desire  his  articles) 
the  last  one  having  the  request  that  we  re- 
turn it  if  not  published,  at  his  expense.  By 
so  doing  he  compels  us  to  return  it  at  our 
expense  or  ask  for  a  two-cent  stamp  from 
him.  The  articles  sent  us  are  simply  free 
"ads,"  and  contain  nothing  of  value  to  any 
one  but  himself. 

It  is  surprising  that  poultry  journals  allow 
this  man  and  others  like  him,  to  use  their 
columns  free,  and  in  the  reading  matter  at 
that,  when  other  persons  have  to  pay,  and 
get  over  into  the  advertising  columns  in- 
stead of  in  the  readiug.  Certainly,  if 
poultry  journals  do  not  set  any  value  on 
their  space,  advertisers  will  not  do  so. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  not  bitten  at 
the  Dow  literature,  Farm  Poultry  will  not 
bite,  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  will  not 
bite,  the  Fanciers'  Journal  does  not  bite, 
and  we  believe  oth«r  journals  are  also  alive, 
but  some  of  them  seem  willing  to  fill  up 
with  anything  that  comes  along. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  BANTAMS? 

It  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  ,A 
Bantam  lays  a  larger  egg  in  proportion 
to  size  than  any  other  class  of  fowls,  and  for 
food  consumed  yields  as  large  profits  as  do 
the  larger  breeds.  They  are  excellent  as 
pets  for  the  children,  and  usually  educate 
the  little  ones  to  a  knowledge  of  keeping 
poultry.  The  easiest  to  keep  are  the  Golden 
and  Silver  Sebright*,  which  <rre  beautifully 
laced  with  gold  and  black  or  silver  and  black. 
The  smallest  Bantams  are  the  Black  Afri- 
cans, while  the  handsomest  are  the  games . 
They  are  very  pugnacious  little  creatures, 
and  cannot  endure  rivalry.  Quite  a  large 
number  can  be  kept  in  a  small  house.  Many 
of  them  do  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  pound 
each,  but  they  will  sometimes  lay  eggs 
of  such  large  size  that  they  are  but  a  trifle 
smaller  than  those  from  average  sized  hens. 

GREEN  FOOD. 

Green  foods  should  vary,  if  possible. 
"When  the  hens  are  kept  in  yards, it  is  im- 
portant that  green  food  be  supplied  or  they 
will  not  thrive.  The  custom  is  to  throw  a 
cabbage  head  over  the  fence;  but  this  is 
expensive,  as  cabbages  are  very  valuable 
during  the  summer  in  some  sections.  If 
the  heads  are  removed  and  the  outer  leaves 
left  on  the  stalks,  they  will  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  A  supply  of  green  clover  or 
grass,  chopped  very  fine,  is  an  excellent  ad- 
dition, and  many  weeds  will  also  assist  in 
affording  a  change.  Among  the  cheapest 
and  best  messes  to  give  is  one  consisting  of 
small  potatops  or  turnips,  cooked,  to  which 
a  little  bran  is  added,  which  will  be  highly 
relished. 


THE  HOT  NIGHTS  HATCHED  THEM. 

During  the  heated  term  of  last  July,  the 
weather  was  warm  enough  to  dispense  with 
both  the  hen  and  the  incubator,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ernest 
A  Lynde,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lynde 
writes : 

One  of  my  hens  stole  a  nest  in  the  hay 
loft,  at  my  "farm,  and  last  Tuesday,  July 
26th,  she  hatched  out  one  chicken.  The 
weather  was,  as  you  remember,  very  warm, 
and  she  left  her  nest  in  the  afternoon,  tak- 
ing with  her  the  one  chick,  no  doubt  glad 
her  task  was  over.  She  was  brought  down 
stairs,  and  never  returned  to  the  nest.  On 
Friday  morning,  I  heard  some  chirping  up 
in  the  loft,  and  went  up  to  investigate,  and 
found  two  chickens  running  about.  On  ex- 
amining the  old  hen's  nest  I  discovered  two 
more  chicks  hatched  out,  and  two  shells 
cracked  all  round.  By  noon  I  had  six 
smart  chicks  that  had  hatched  themselves. 
There  had  been  no  hen  near  since  the  old 
one  left,  on  Tuesday,  and  they  had  come 
into  the  world  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  ostrich  does — by;the  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
the  evening,  they  were  given  to  a  hen,  but 
acted  like  incubator  chickens,  refusing  to 
go  with  her  and  be  comforted.  This  is 
proof  enough  that  our  nights  this  week 
have  been  nearly  as  hot  as  the  days. 

We  know  Mr.  Lynde  personally,  and  his 
statement  may  be  relied  upon.  One  July, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  we  cleared  out  a 
nest,  threw  the  unhatched  eggs  on  a  pile  of 
sand,  and  in  a  few  hours  found  two  young 
chicks  out,  we  having  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  two  of  the  discarded  eggs  were 
worthless. 

FEEDING  GRAIN. 

Feed  the  hens  very  sparingly  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  warm  mash  of  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  ground  lean  meat,  or  lean 
meat  cooked.  Do  not  allow  the  hen's  appe- 
tites to  become  satisfied.  Then  scatter  a 
few  handfuls  of  whole  wheat  in  the  chaff, 
and  keep  the  hens  working  nearly  all  day  for 
it;  and  they  will  work  for  it  vigorously.  At 
night,  feed  all  they  will  eat  of  the  morning 
mash,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  cooked 
vegetables.  The  proof  of  a  theory  is  in  the 
results  that  come  from  it.  I  have  been 
feeding  my  fowls  in  this  way,  and  have 
been  getting  eggs  from  eighty  per  cent,  of 
my  hens  every  day.  And  here  is  a  point 
worth  noticing.  With  no  corn  in  the  ra- 
tion whatever,  some  of  my  fowls  are  now 
very  fat,  though  they  have  been  scratching 
all  day  long.  If  corn  is  fed  to  yarded  hens, 
it  is  thrown  away,  and  egg  production  is 
hindered.  It  is  impossible  to  feed  hens  with 
forcing  foods,  eliminating,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  fat  foods,  without  making  a  large  part  of 
the  fowls  fat.  I  have  proved  this  conclu- 
sively. It  is  the  height  of  folly,  therefore, 
to  add  to  this  fat  by  such  a  carbonaceous 
food  as  corn,  or  ordinary  meat  scraps, 
which  have  a  large  amount  of  oil  in  them. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

THE   EGG  BUSINESS. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  of  distance  in 
reaching  the  market,  hut  time,  as  the  rail- 
roads bring  the  markets  nearer.   Mr.  W,  K. 
Bobinson,  Franktown,  Ya.,  brings  the  mat-  • 
ter  up  as  follows : 

Do  you  think  eggs  will  pay?  The  nearest 
market  is  Philadelphia  with  New  York 
over  100  miles  distant.  What  breeds  are 
best  suited  to  this  climate.  I  am  living  in 
sight  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  B.  lives  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  AVilmington  and  Alex- 
andria not  many  hours  away.  Such  a  loca- 
tion should  be  excellent  for  poultry,  while 
the  soil  and  climate  are  also  favorable. 


JAPANESE  BANTAMS. 

The  Japanese  Bantams  are  beautiful  pets, 
Their  plumage  is  pure  white,  beaks  yellow, 
comb  large,  -  single,  and  bright  red,  and 
evenly  serrated.  The  wattles  and  ear  lobes 
are  also  red.  The  tail  of  the  cock  is  black, 
and  so  erect  is  it  carried  that  it  almost  comes 
in  contact  with  his  head.  The  sickle  feath- 
ers are  long,  nearly  upright  without  much 
curve,  handsome  rich  black  in  color,  with 
small  edging  of  white,  legs  yellow  and  free 
from  feathers.  The  hen  is  of  about  the  same 
plumage,  with  large  tail,  carried  nearly 
erect.  The  hens  are  good  layers  and  excel- 
lent mothers. 

A  PHENOMENAL  HEN. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  a  well-known  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  noticed  among  his  hens 
one,  as  he  supposed,  getting  very  fat  and  as 
she  did  not  lay,  he  concluded  to  kill  her, 
which  he  did.  On  opening  the  body,  Mrs. 
Mathews  was  astonished  to  find  twenty 
full-sized  eggs,  besides  a  quantity  of  small- 
er ones  which  would  have  matured  If  the 
hen  had  been  ppimited  to  live.  She  showed 
no  signs  of  sir.  less  and  always  had  a  good 
appetite.  The  .vriter  saw  the  eggs,  and  it 
was  a  wonderful  sight.  We  never  heard  of 
a  similar  case. — Argus,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  is  the  place  for  the  next  A.  P. 
A.  meeting.  That  fact  cannot  be  denied, 
and  the  A.P.A.  will  meet  there,  too,  which  is 
another  fact,  in  our  opinion.  Yet  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  an  advantage  to  first  meet  at 
"Worcester  and  adlourn  to  Chicago. 
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MR.  HUNTER'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  HAM* 
MONTON. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  Poul 
try,  in  its  August  issue,  very  frankly  gives 
his  impressions  of  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey,  and  very  impartially  states  the 
facts  as  they  were  presented.  His  visit 
was  made  at  a  time  when  fruit  harvesting 
(the  main  industry)  was  at  its  height,  and 
broiler  raising  at  a  stand  still.  As  we  can- 
not give  the  whole  article,  we  advise  our 
readers  who  are  interested  to  procure  It, 
but  we  will  take  a  few  extracts.  Mr. 
Hunter  says: 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  Hammonton 
should  have  been  so  much  over-boomed,  be- 
cause such  a  decline  a9  she  has  manifestly 
entered  upon  is  an  injury  to  the  business 
as  a  whole,  one  member  or  department  of 
Which  cannot  suffer  without  the  whole 
body  being  affected.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Boyer,  that  the  broiler  busi- 
ness this  year  was  less  than  last,  some 
broiler  houses  not  being  operated  at  all,  and 
one  very  large  one  being  only  half  tilled, 
because  eggs  to  hatch  chickens  from  could 
not  be  obtained.  Wehearsemi-occasionally 
of  a  broiler  plant  being  for  sale,  owner 
moving  away,  or  some  such  reason,  but  the 
most  significant  fact  is  that  no  new  plants 
are  being  (or  have  recently  been)  erected* 
When  a  business  is  in  that  stage  where  no 
progress  is  evident,  the  down  grade  has 
neeh  readied. 

"  Hammontown  is  pre-eminently  a  fruit 
town,  its  chief  business  being  the  raising  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
peaches,  etc.,  and  some  grapes,  two  or  t  hree 
considerable  vineyards  being  seen.  Fruit 
being  its  chief  industry,  and  being  a  busi- 
ness in  which  little  can  be  done  between 
November  and  May,  broiler  raising  was 
taken  up  as  an  auxiliary  business,  as  some- 
thing to  till  up  the  unoccupied  months  of 
winter,  and  as  such,  it  works  very  well;  it 
is,  when  it  has  been  boomed  as  "  a  busi- 
ness," as  an  occupation  by  which  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  that  its  weakness  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  not  a  few  deceived  individuals, 
wlio  went  to  Hanimonton  with  a  few  hun- 
dred dull  irs  of  capital  to  start  a  broiler 
establishment  with,  and  gone  from  it  some- 
what wiser  (and  their  few  hundred  dollars 
poorer)  than  when  they  went." 

Mr.  Hunter  remembers  the  fact  that 
Hammonton  is  &  town  where  "every  man 
does  his  own  work."  So  far  as  the  capital 
invested  is  concerned,  it  was  limited.  That 
success  has  attended  the  limited  efforts  is  a 
fact  also.  While  we  have  never  encour- 
aged it  on  our  part,  yet  many  who  have 
failed  at  every  business  before  attempted, 
and  with  no  experience  in  poultry,  have 
some  to  Hammonton.  That  Mr.  Phillips,  (a 
man  who  is  well  known  as  one  who  will 
drop  any  enterprise  that  does  not  pay)  an- 
nually tills  bis  brooder  house,  is  a  fact,  and 
Mr.  J.  II.  Seeley  was  called  to  Rhineeliff, 
N.  Y.,  by  Vice  President  Morton,  to  take 
charge  of  the  poultry  interests  there,  at  a 
large  salary,  yet  Mr.  SoeU-y,  though  very 
successful  the  past  season,  once  lost  all 
from  disease.  He  kept  at  it,  discovered 
where  mistakes  were  made,  and  made  it 
pay. 

Any  "  deceived  individuals  "  who  could 
expeet  to  enter  the  broiler  business  on  a 
"  few  hundred  dollars  "  are  certainly  as  lia- 
ble to  failure  as  any  inexperienced  indi- 
vidual who  might  attempt  to  do  a  mercan- 
tile business  ou  the  same  amount. 

The  real  cause  of  disgust  is,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Boyer,  in  the  above — "  a  large  one  being 
only  half  tilled  because  eggs  could  not  be 
obtained."  That  has  been  the  great  stum- 
bling block.  Eggs  were  procured  by  scour- 
ing the  country  for  miles  around,  and 
order*  sent  to  distances  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pensylvania,  and  even  to 
Florida,  but  while  e<jys  could  be  procured, 
such  as  they  were,  eggs  that  would  hatch, 
(in  the  winter  season)  could  not  be  ob- 
tained except  at  great  cost,  as  it  some- 
times took  as  many  as  three  eggs  to  pro- 
duce one  chick,  whether  hatched  by  hens  or 
incubators. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hunter  suggests  that 
the  hens  be  kept  to  lay  the  eggs.  It  is  also 
true  that  some  do  so,  but  it  takes  a  great 
many  bens  to  provide  eggs  for  half  a  dozen 
300  egg  incubators  every  three  weeks,  and 
buying  is  a  necessity,  as  hens  do  not  always 
lay  when  you  so  desire,  in  the  winter 
■eaoon.  We  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen 
persons  on  the  road  seeking  eggs  at  one 
time,  which  not  only  caused  them  to  be 
scarce,  but  offered  an  inducement  to  some 
to  add  all  kinds  of  eggs,  of  all  shapes, 
si/.es  and  conditions. 

That  broilers  ran  be  raised  cheaper  in 
Hammonton  than  some  other  places  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  fruit  is  grown  in  the 
winter,  hence,  the  people  till  in  their  time 
rm-inu  broilers,  the  labor  thus  really  being 


costless  (In  the  one  sense)  as  it  would  not 
otherwise  be  applied,  and  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  eorperienced  broiler  raisers  (not 
the  novice  with  a  "  few  hundred  dollars  ") 
not  only  know  ho*  to  hatch  them,  but  to 
raise  them,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  im- 
provements may  be  made.  In  fact  im- 
provements are  being  made  every  season, 
for  they  are  not  opposed  to  learning. 
There  is  not  a  broiler  house  idle  that  the 
cause  is  not  due  to  ihe  man  and  not  the 
system.  When  men  like  Howe,  Phillips, 
Nicolai,  Seeley,  Packard,  and  Plumlcy  be- 
gin operations  every  winter,  they  succeed, 
and  they  make  it  pay.  That  Hammonton 
has  stimulated  broiler  raising  all  over  the 
country,  led  to  improvements  elsewhere, 
and  increased  the  demand  for  better  breeds 
for  the  purpose,  is  admitted. 

Personally,  we  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  Mr.  Hunter  has  himself  given 
the  best  reason  for  expecting  difficulties,  in 
his  allusion  to  scarcity  of  eggs,  lack  of 
capital,  raising  scrubs  (due  to  buying  eggs), 
etc.,  and  these  drawbacks  will  be  met  with 
everywhere,  and  have  always  been  obsta- 
cles. Even  in  his  article  he  shows  that  a 
young  man  in  New  Hampshire  followed  his 
"  own  ideas,"  and  Hammonton  has  been 
full  of  such  young  men. 

We    must,    however,   state  that  Mr. 

Hunter's  letter  is  free  from  criticism, 
being  as  near  a  description  of  facts  as  possi- 
ble, and  we  admire  his  frank  and  plain 
style,  yet  even  on  his  visit,  there  was  much 
that  could  be  explained  as  appilcable,not  to 
Hammonton  only,  but  elsewhere. 

A  RICHMOND   POULTRY   AND  KENNEL 
CLUB. 

The  following  from  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Dsipatch  will  be  found  interesting  to  those 
who  wish  to  encourage  a  large  poultry  and 
dog  show  in  Richmond  the  coming  season : 

"Richmond  is  to  have  a  PouUry  and  Ken- 
nel Club  whose  members  will  embrace  a 
large  number  of  the  most  prominent  fan- 
ciers and  sportsmen  of  this  city  and  Man- 
chester. 

"  Some  of  the  preliminaries  have  been 
arranged,  a  goodly  number  of  members 
have  been  enrolled,  and  a  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Southern  Planter 
to-morrow  night  at  eight  o'clock  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  organization. 

"  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  matter,  and  it  is  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 

"Among  those  wlio  have  already  indicated 
their  purpose  to  unite  with  the  club,  are 
Messrs.  B.  A.  Fox,  G.  H.  A.  Ball,  Polk 
Miller,  R.  V.  Owen,  Anthony  Griffith,  Otto 
Miller,  E.  L.  Morris,  Rudolph  Miller,  E. 
AV.  Murphy,  Dr.  Moorehouse,  G.  P.  Seay, 
H.  AV.  Michaux,  T.  P.  McDonough,  B.  A. 
Jacobs,  John  J.  Rankin,  J.  H.  Browu,  L. 
AV.  Courtney,  H.  S.  Bradley,  and  W.  G. 
Owens. 

"Mr.Fox  has  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  fourteen  years  and  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  chicken  men.  He  thinks 
the  proposed  club  has  a  bright  future,  and 
with  unity  and  concert  of  action,  it  will 
prove  a  great  success.  Mr.  Fox  thinks  the 
idea  of  grouping  the  chicken  and  dog  inter- 
ests is  an  admirable  one. 

"  '  I  have  always  noticed,'  said  he  yester- 
day, '  that  the  kennel  department  of  any 
club  proves  a  great  help  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  most  all  dog 
breeders  are  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the 
most  famous  are  in  the  South.  In  visiting 
a  poultry  and  kennel  show,  you  generally 
find  the  crowd  around  the  dogs.  The  visits 
ors  who  help  the  club  financially  can  be 
seen  here,  showing  plainly  where  the  most 
interest  is  and  which  pays  the  best  during 
exhibition  days.  Manchester  and  Richmond 
can  show  some  very  influential  dog-lovers, 
all  of  whom  should  take  an  active  part  in 
the  club.  The  shows  educate  the  people  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween a  cur  and  a  real,  genuine,  thorough- 
bred dog.  If  you  can  only  muster  together 
five  henmen  and  five  dogmen  who  are  will- 
ing to  work,  think,  and  lay  down  their 
scneckles,  you  can  have  a  club  with  a 
national  reputation  as  soon  as  the  first 
show  is  over.' 

"  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  pushing  the  movement 
with  energy,  furnished  the  reporter  with 
the  following  list  of  honorary  members: 
Oren  Scotteu,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  wealthy  to- 
bacco merchant  and  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association ;  Philanda 
Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  the  foremost 
light  Brahma  breeder  in  America;  H.  A. 
Bridge,  Columbus,  U.,  a  veteran  breeder 
and  fancier  for  forty  years  ;  F.  A.  Mortimer, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  witli  a  world-wide  circula- 
tion as  fancier  and  importer  of  St.  Bernards 
and  high  class  fowls.  J.  T.  Bicknel, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  one  of  our  leading, 
respected  and  highly  esteemed  judges; 
Loving  Brown,  Bolingbroke,  Ga.,  proprietor 
and  owner  of  the  largest  poultry  ranch  of 
high  merit  in  the  South  ;  Ross  A.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Southern  Exposition  Com- 
pany ;  George  E.  Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
born  fancier,  a  gentleman,  and  the  present 
secreta,r>  01  Ihe  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation ;  George  W.  Mitchell,  importer  and 
brecder-of  White  Cochins,  the  last  retiring 


president  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation ;  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  O., 
one  of  the  strongest  specialty  judges  in 
this  countrv ;  A.  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City, 
Pa.,  president  of  the  Prairie-State  Incu- 
bator Oompanv;  and  Sharp  Butterfield, 
AVlndsor,  Out.,  a  breeder  of  note  for  thirty 
years,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  in  the 
show-room  ;  Richards  Swells,  Logansport, 
Ind.,  already  widely  known  in  our  south- 
land as  a  breeder  of  games  and  game 
bantams  ;  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
a  Richmond  man  by  birth  and  editor  of  the 
Potd'ry  Keeper,  published  at  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa. ;  D.  M.  Owens,  Athens,  Tenn., 
breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  a  grand, 

food  judge  of  standard  breeds :  r.  F. 
IcDonough,  Indianapolis,  a  breeder  and 
writer  of  merit:  Joseph  F.  Carter,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Elmira  Telegram,  a  writer  of 
fame  and  an  artist  in  the  poultry  world ; 
F.  B.  Zimmer,  one  of  the  best  raisers  of 
Bantams  and  Beagles  in  America." 

In  addition  to  the  large  poultry  show,  to 
be  held  in  October,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
also,  a  poultry  and  dog  show  in  February, 
and  the  enterprise  deserves  encouragement. 

PULLING  THE  WIRES. 

The  following  from  the  Fanciers'  Jour- 
« al,  alluding  to  the  next  presidency  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  meets  our 
views  exactly. 

"  The  Poultry  News  remarks :  '  Captain 
AVhite  has  been  set  up  as  a  good  person  for 
president  of  the  A.  P.  A.  Personally,  we 
have  nothing  against  the  gallant  captain, 
but  we  would  prefer  a  member  who  is  a 
more  active  breeder,  and  in  this  we  believe 
that  a  good  many  are  with  us.'  Correct. 

"  The  president  of  the  A.  P.  A.  should  be 
selected  from  the  East  in  1893.  Captain 
AVhite  is  a  AVestern  breeder  of  poultry,  who 
is  now  employed  in  Uncle  Sam's  postal 
service  at  AVashington,  D.  C.  He  is  not 
identified  with  the  present  fancy,  and  to 
name  him  as  a  candidate  is  only  to  gratify 
the  whims  of  a  few  of  his  personal  friends. 

"  AVh  v  not  consider  such  men  as  John  E. 
Diehl,  I.  K.  Felch,  James  Forsythe  ?  The 
former  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  fan- 
ciers. Mr.  Felch  is  such  a  strong  cham- 
pion of  the  A.  P.  A.  and  has  been  identified 
with  it  since  its  birth,  that  his  name  should 
be  mentioned,  while  James  Forsythe  repre- 
sents the  younger  generation  of  fanciers, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  more  popu- 
lar fancier  never  existed  in  the  country. 
As  far  as  we  know  not  any  of  the  above 
three  ever  sought  the  office.  May  the  best 
man  win." 

In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  to  make 
Captain  AVhite  the  president,  is  simply  an 
attempt  by  one  or  two  to  "pay  an  old  debt" 
for  services  rendered. 

If  any  man  deserves  honor  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done,  it  is  I.  K.  Felch,  but  he 
will  not  seek  the  place,  and  his  friends  have 
not  urged  his  candidacy.  The  A.  P.  A. 
members  will  some  day  regret  that  he  has 
not  been  more  highly  honored  and  appre- 
ciated. He  is  the  "grand  old  man"  of  the 
poultry  fraternity. 

There  is  also  P.  H.  Scudder,  one  of  the 
brightest  young  men  in  the  Association, 
who  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  but 
justice  that  the  president  come  from  the 
East,  this  year  and  the  secretary  from  the 
West. 

A  POULTRY  FARM. 

A  subscriber  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
sends  us  a  letter  in  relation  to  a  design  of  a 
poultry  house,  and  other  matters,  in  the 
shape  of  inquiries,  as  follows.   He  says: 

1.  —  What  is  the  best  plan  for 
houses  where  300  or  600  fowls  are 
to  be  kept,  with  probable  increase 
to  one  thousand,  bearing  in  mind 
that  this  climate,  where  the  mercury  rarely 
falls  below  forty  degrees,  with  considerable 
rain  in  winter,  but  none  in  summer,  and, 
where  range  is  to  be  used,  the  principal 
object  being  eggs, though  one  or  more  hens 
are  to  be  used  for  raising  broilers  and  pullets, 
to  replace  other  hens  or  increase  the  flock  ? 

2.  — AVhat  is  the  limit  of  hens  to  keep  in 
each  house  ? 

3.  — Is  the  plan  of  keeping  them  up  for  tha 
first  half  of  the  day  until  laying  is  over, 
and  allowing  them  on  the  range  in  the 
afternoon,  a  good  one  ? 

4.  — AVhat  is  the  proper  form  for  nests  un- 
der this  plan  1 

5.  — AVhere  clover  hay  cannot  be  used,what 
is  a  good  sustitute  ? 

6.  — Do  you  recommend  a  green  bone  mill 
where  eggs  are  the  prime  object  ? 

1. — There  is  no  best  plan.  No  two  per- 
sons agree  on  a  plan.  Our  July,  1891,  is 
full  of  plans,  from  which  you  can  select. 
Wo  believe  a  single  house,  divided  into 
apartments,  best  for  your  purpose,  how- 
ever. 

3. — An  apartment  ten  by  ten  feet  should 
contain  ten  hens,  perhaps  fifteen  of  Leg- 
horns. 

3.  — It  is  best  to  allow  them  out  all  the 
time  if  possible. 

4.  — An  ordinary  soap  or  candle  box 
makes  a  stood  nest. 


6.— If  clover  cannot  be  had,  use  alfalfa  or 
grass  of  any  kind. 
6. — A  bone  cutter  is  almost  a  necessity. 


THE  COST  OF  FEEDING  BROILERS. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer  who  recently  "  worked 
up  "  an  interview  on  us  in  Farm.  Poultry, 
writes : 

"  I  asked  Mr.  Jacobs  what  he  estimated 
the  cost  of  raising  broilers  up  to  one  and  a 
half  or  two  pounds.  He  replied  that  his 
experience  proved  that  five  cents  per  pound 
was  all  that  it  costs,  but  in  some  cases  six 
cents  were  reached  but  never  over  that. 
They  double  their  weight  every  ten  days 
until  forty  days  old.  I  asked  Mr.  Jacobs 
what  he  considered  the  best  cross  for  broil- 
ers, and  he  said  Plymouth  Rock  crossed  on 
Brahmas.  This  cross,  he  said,  is  probably 
not  the  best  from  a  strict  meat  judgment, 
but  it  gave  the  best  satisfaction  to  the 
broiler  man. 

"Mr.  Jacobs  places  the  cost  of  feeding  up 
to  a  marketable  size,  at  live  or  six  cents  a 
pound.  Mr.  Seely  thinks  the  estimate  1 
gave  in  my  first  article,  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  which  includes  brooding,  about 
right.  But  the  matter  of  cost  can  only  be 
reckoned  by  taking  the  wholesale  figures  on 
grain  at  the  nearest  market.  However,  in 
making  up  an  estimate,  it  is  best  to  place 
the  price  of  feediug  at  fifteen  cents  per 
pound,  including  the  cost  of  brooding,  or 
ten  cents  a  pound  for  feed  alone." 

Mr.  Boyer  Is  correct,  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
a  pound  of  chick  is  concerned — including 
all  the  costs,  such  as  eggs,  feed,  brooding, 
etc.,  but  the  cost  of  the  food  only  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  flesh  (chick)  seldom  ex- 
ceeds five  cents.  That  fact  has  been  demon- 
strated by  actual  experiment  in  weighing 
the  food  and  also  woighing  the  chick  at 
successive  stages  of  growth. 


DON'T  DO  IT  MR.  HUNTER. 

The  editor  of  Farm  Poultry  received  a 
letter  from  a  reader  asking  him  why  the 
chicks  did  not  absorb  the  yelk  of  the  eggs 
After  some  good  advice,  the  editor  says : 

"This  is  theory,  only,  and  we  beg  that  our 
friends  of  the  medical  profession,  skilled  in 
physiologv  and  hygiene,  will  correct  our 
errors  and  give  us  light  upon  the  question." 

No — don't  call  on  anybody  of  the  medical 
profession,  for  the  medical  colleges  teach 
nothing  of  the  anatomy  of  a  fowl.  If  you 
should  write  to  a  medical  man  he  would 
give  the  disease  a  hard  name,  put  on  a  wise 
expression,  and  write  you  something  after 
this  style: 

The  external  planter  nerve  proceeds 
from  the  termination  of  the  posterior  tibial 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  met- 
atarsal bone,  and  gives  branches  to  the  flexor 
brevis  digitoruni  pedis,  the  accessory  and 
the  abductor  of  the  little  toe." 

And,  then,  Mr.  Hunter,  your  subscribers 
would  leave,  as  they  would  not  know 
whether  you  were  explaining  bumble  foot 
or  measles. 


HOW  TO  "  BREAK  UP"  SITTERS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  sitting  hen 
— noticeably  of  the  Asiatic  varieties — have 
laid  out  their  second  or  third  litters  of 
eggs,  and  for  the  second  time  this  season 
they  have  become  persistently  "  broody." 

Many  devices  for  breaking  these  fowls  up 
have  been  tried.  And  most  of  the  attempts 
to  do  this  prove  failures  with  the  deter- 
mined Cochins  and  Brahmas.  We  have  in 
late  years  found  but  one  way  that  this  can 
be  done  effectually.  And  this  is  by  far  the 
most  humane  and  certain  method  we  can 
advise. 

A  watchful  eye  should  bekept  upon  these 
iaying  hens  and  pullets  every  day,  as  they 
approach  this  term  of  natural  broodiness. 
And  the  first  evening  you  find  one  upon  the 
nest  (when  she  should  be  upon  the  roost)  is 
the  time  when  you  should  commence  to 
break  her  up. 

Remove  her  and  place  her  outside  of  the 
hen-house — anywhere  in  a  new,  strange 
spot.  A  slatted  open  coop  without  floor, 
upon  the  bare  ground,  is  a  good  contrivance 
in  which  to  cage  her.  Or,  if  convenient,  let 
her  run  alone  outside  of  her  pen  fence,  day 
and  night,  for  three  or  four  days.  She  will 
forget  her  broody  inclination  in  that  time, 
if  she  has  not  been  allowed  to  squat  in  her 
nest  more  than  a  few  hours  previously. 

Look  out  for  the  next  one  now.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  them  at  this  season.  And 
as  soon  as  No.  2  shows  the  sitting  inclina- 
tion, remove  her  as  promptly.  The  two 
hens  may  be  put  together.  They  will  help 
to  "  cure  "  each  other  of  the  broody  fever. 
AVatch  for  No.  3  now,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
You  will  have  little  trouble  with  them. 
Feed  them  lightly.  Give  them  plenty  of 
fresh  water  to  drink.  Keep  them  entirely 
away  out  of  sight  of  the  old  nests,  and  they 
will  shortly  get,  over  their  broody  fit.  This 
is  our  plan  for  breaking  up  hens  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  use  as  sitters,  and  it  will  work 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  but  sometimes  there 
is  a  sitter  so  perverse  that  she  will  brood 
over  an  empty  nest  or  a  hole  in  the  ground 
or  squat  011  the  barn  floor  wherever  she  may 
be,  whether  it  is  in  a  strange  place  or  not. 
Shut  up  a  young,  active  cock  or  wcll-devel- 
oued  cockerel  with  her.— Poultry  Yard. 
.  i 
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"  FANCY  "  BREEDS  AND  UTILITY. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier,  a  leading  English  author- 
ity, who  is  recognized,  calls  attention  to 
the  difference  between  pure  breeds  and 
"fancy"  breeds.  The  show  room  fowl  is 
one  thing  and  the  breed  for  utility  is 
another.  First,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  noticed  the  depreciation  of 
the  breeds  that  are  bred  strictly  for  points, 
and  says: 

"  For  more  than  a  third  of  the  century,  I 
have  been  engaged  in  awarding  prizes  at 
the  poultry  shows  held  by  the  agricultural 
and  other  societies,in  which  time  I  have  never 
failed  to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
poultry  as  yielding  a  valuable  supply  of 
food,  in  the  form  of  chickens  and  eggs ;  but 
year  after  year  I  have  seen,  with  regret,  the 
steadily  increasing  tendency  of  poultry 
shows  to  encourage  more  fancy  varieties, 
and  to  ignore  altogether  the  profitable  value 
of  the  birds  exhibited.  This  has  gone  on  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  as  the  result  of  my  experience  of 
half  a  century,  that  no  one  breed  of  fowls 
has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  fancier  that 
has  not  been  seriously  depreciated  as  a  use- 
ful variety  of  poultry.  At  shows,  as  at 
present  conducted,  fancy  points  only  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  judges." 

He  then  mentions  the  breeds,  and  points 
out  the  injury  that  has  been  done,  as  fol- 
lows, which  will  be  acknowledged  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  breeds  named, 
saying: 

"  The  result  is  that  the  economic  value  of 
many  breeds  has  been  entirely  lost.  For 
example,  Spanish,  from  being  abundant 
producers  of  large  white  eggs,  have  become 
very  indifferent  layers,  some  of  the  most 
notorious  prize-winners  being  practically 
sterile.  Cochins,  that  were  formerly  the 
best  layers  of  any  sitting  varieties,  are  now 
among  the  worst.  Dorkings,  that  formerly 
supplied  the  best  fowls  for  the  London 
markets,  are  now  bred  as  show  birds,  and 
are  not  equal  to  the  cross-bred  Surrey  fowls, 
that  are  chiefly  valued  by  the  higglers  and 
the  feeders.  The  Game  fowls,  that  were 
formerly  bred  for  the  cockpit,  and  for  their 
value  as  table  fowl,  are  now  elongated  out 
of  all  knowledge,  and  look  more  like  the 
"stilt  birds,"  or  waders  of  the  ornithologist, 
than  a  variety  of  poultry  fitted  for  any 
practical  use." 

Ihe  above  hard  blow  is  one  that  cannot 
well  be  evaded,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  if  any  any  one  wishes  to  "amuse" 
themselves,  or  join  in  with  the  children  to 
raise  pets,  or  produce  something  to  win  at 
shows  on  "fancy "  points,  let  them  do  so, 
and  states  further,  as  follows : 

"I  have  no  objection  to  fancy  poultry 
considered  as  such.  A  poultry  keeper  has 
every  right  to  breed  ornamental  fowls  up  to 
any  pattern  that  he  thinks  fit.  I  am  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  breed- 
ing of  fancy  poultry  is  a  source  of  great 
amusement  and  interest  to  large  numbers  of 
people;  it  affords  them  pleasant  occupa- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  a  certain  result. 
AVhat  I  object  to  is  that  fancy  poultry 
should,  in  this  country  at  least,  take  the 
place  of  useful  birds  that  are  fitted  to  sup- 
ply the  market  with  poultry  and  eggs.  At 
present,  the  aim  of  poultry  fanciers  and  ex- 
hibitors is  not  to  breed  fowls  for  any  useful 
purpose,  but  to  produce  them  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  fancier,  in  or- 
der to  win  prizes,  so  as  to  sell  the  birds  at 
enormous  prices  as  winners  which  are 
likely  to  produce  others  in  their  turn." 

The  show  room  should  be  intended  for 
something  more  than  "monstrosities,"  and 
he  points  out  the  "hideousness"  of  some  of 
the  "fancy"  breeds  in  the  following 
language : 

"  The  aim  of  the  fancier  always  is,  as  was 
remarked  by  Darwin,  to  go  into  extremes. 
He  has  not  even  a  standard  of  beauty  which 
he  regards  as  final.  The  greater  the  extent 
to  which  he  can  make  the  specimens  he  pro- 
duces excel  others  in  fancy  points,  is  the 
object  at  which  he  aims ;  consequently,  hid- 
eous monstrosities  are  not  infrequently 
produced  and  exhibited,  the  only  advantage 
of  which,  from  a  scientific  or  practical  point 
of  view,  is  to  prove  the  extent  to  which 
living  organisms  are  variable  under  the  in- 
fluence of  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural 
selection.  Cochins  are  one  mass  of  useless 
feather;  Game  hens  stand  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  ground:  Houdans,  Crevecceurs 
and  Polish  are  bred  with  tufts  so  large  that 
they  can  scarcely  see  to  feed ;  and  so  on, 
more  or  less,  with  every  variety." 

It  would  be  well  to  cease  the  warfare 
over  a  few  vulture  hocks,  and  white  spots 
on  the  end  of  a  brown  wing,  in  order  to  take 
a  more  serious  view  of  breeding  pure 
breeds.  The  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle 
do  not  style  themselves  "fanciers,"  and 
they  do  not  sacrifice  their  breeds  in  order  to 
preserve  a  spot  on  the  hide  or  a  twist  on 
the  horns.  It  is  their  business  to  raise  the 
breeds  to  accomplish  some  special  object, 
and  there  is  no  boy's  play  about  it.  The 
records  of  horses  for  speed,  the  weights  of 
steers,  the  yields  of  milk  and  production  of 
butter  of  cows,  the  density  of  the  fleecps  of 

Bboop,  and  tlio  quality  of  tlio  meat  of Wine, 
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the  same  number  as  before,  and  some  of  the 
best  breeds  sink  out  of  sight  as  sacrifices  to 
"fancy"  points. 

SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Northwestern  Iowa  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Sioux  City,"  Iowa.  T. 
F.  Rigg,  Sec.  Dec,  1892. 

Brockton  Poultry  Association,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Dec,  7-9, 1892. 

Bloomington  Poultry  Association, 
Bloomington,  111.   Israel  Root,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-16,  1892. 

Hendricks  County  Poultry  Association, 
Danville,  Ind.  N.  E.  Woods,  Sec,  Pecks- 
burg,  Ind.  Dee.  19-23, 1892. 

Niagara  Fanciers'  Association,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.  Dec.  27-30,  1892. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yar- 
mouth, Me.  Dec.  27-30, 1892. 

North  Baltimore  (O.)  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  North  Baltimore,  O. 
Will  Zedaker,  Sec.  Dec.  27-29, 1S92. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Association, 
Richland  Center,  Wis.    G.  C.  Smith,  Sec. 

Dec.  27-30, 1S92. 

Seattle  Poultry  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Jan.  17-21, 1S93. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Jan.  3-10,  1893. 

Southwestern  Michigan  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  John  A.  Gibb, 
Sec.  Jan.  3-6,  1893. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  W.  R.  Dalbey, 
Sec.  Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association.  E.  A. 
Todd,  Sec,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-16,  1893. 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society  (Incor- 
porated), Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  E.Dawlev, 
Sec,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan.  23-28, 1893. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club, 
Worcester,  Mass.  John  B.  Bowker,  Sec. 
and  Treas.  Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  1893. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Geo.  W.  Cromack,  Sec,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  Feb.  8-11,  1893. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Charleston,  S.  C.  John  B. 
Gadsen,  Sec,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

Jau.  14-19,  1893. 

Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland,  O.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Sec, 
Brooklyn,  O.  Jan.  16-22,  1S93. 

Des  Moines  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Elwood  Alex- 
ander, Sec.  Jan.  8-12,  1893. 


A  CHECK  ON  NEW  BREEDS. 

The  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  that  has  come  to 
the  surface  in  the  shape  of  new  breeds  will 
find  it  not  very  easy  to  get  into  the  Stand- 
ard. A  correspondent  writes  : 

I  understand  that  at  Los  Angeles  the  A. 
P.  A.  altered  its  constitution  so  as  to  re- 
quire a  four-fifths  vote,  and  written  ballots, 
when  a  new  breed  hereafter  makes  applica- 
tion for  admission.  Is  the  statement  cor- 
rect? 

That  is  the  way  we  understand  it,  and  the 
white,  blue,  mottled  and  cherry-colored 
trash,  made  by  crossing,  (not  the  ocean), 
will  not  find  a  smooth  path  to  travel.  The 
introduction  of  cross-bred  imitation  breeds 
will  receive  a  check.  The  weeding  out  of 
the  Standard  of  some  of  the  now  extinct 
breeds  would  also  lighten  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  book.  The  meeting  at  Los  Angeles 
did  well. 


THAT  FRESH  AIR  CRAZE. 

The  name  of  those  who  have  built  elab. 
orate  and  expensive  poultry  houses,  only 
to  be  ruined  by  ventilation,  is  legion. 
Nearly  all  who  build  seem  to  have  but  one 
idea — ventilation.  They  are  under  a  per- 
petual fear  that  a  hen  requires  as  much  air 
as  an  elephant,  and  that  she  is  sure  to 
suffocate  if  there  arc  n  a  few  holes  in  the 
roof.  They  do  not  consider  that  ventila- 
tion in  winter  means  cold  air,  and  that  a 
lien  is  better  off  on  the  limbs  of  trees  than 
to  be  exposed  to  cold  draughts.  Even  the 
incubator  comes  in  for  the  ventilation  ' 
belief.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a 
reader  (name  withheld  by  request)  who 
writes  : 

I  received  plans  of  incubator,  but  there 
is  one  point  over  which  I  am  greatly  puz- 
zled, which  is  this.  When  the  cold  air 
enters  the  ventilator  tube,  does  the  air 
come  out,  so  as  to  have  a  continuous  stream 
of  air  passing  through  the  tube  and  incu- 
bator ? 

The  air  enters  the  tube,  but  there  is  no 
outlet  tube,  though  the  air  slowly  finds  its 
wa.y  out,  and  the  eggs  are  always  ventilated 
sufficiently  when  they  are  turned  twice  a 
day.  A  stream  of  air  is  fatal.  The  hen  does 
not  allow  any  current  under  her.  If  warm 
air  ic  allowed  to  flpw  through  im  incubator 

Ijipi'ti  moistuwi  is  foqulrgd,  but  ft  is  better 


to  have  the  air  still.  One  cannot  avoid 
having  a  change  of  air  if  they  even  so  de- 
sired, for  no  incubator  is  airtight,  and  as 
for  chicks  suffocating  in  the  egg,  it  has 
never  happened  yet,  but  fresh  air  has 
killed  thousands.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
nonsense,  foul  air  bosh,  etc,  has  caused  loss 
to  hundreds.  We  have  never  yet  seen  a 
poultry  house  too  warm  or  close  for  hens 
in  winter,  and  we  never  heard  of  little 
chicks  dying  from  any  attempt  to  avoid 
drafts. 

WHICH  PAPER  WAS  IT? 

Keesliug,  the  California  man  who  uses 
the  papers  in  the  reading  matter,  recently 
made  the  following  statement  in  the  Poul- 
try Monthly: 

"I  once  kept  a  record  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived from  a  certain  publication  that  had 
made  great  claims  as  a  medium  for  adver- 
tising on  account  of  its  immense  circula- 
tion, etc  While  it  was  a  poultry  paper  and 
no  doubt  of  much  use  to  market  poultry 
raisers,  it  was  not  a  fanciers'  paper,  and  the 
result  of  my  tally  was,  that  not  a  single  or- 
der came  from  the  many  who  wrote  me. 
No  doubt  some  practical  poultry  appliance, 
roup  cure  or  egg  food  would  find  a  steady 
sale  if  advertised  in  such  a  paper,  but  fine 
stock,  worth  more  than  a  dollar  apiece,  or 
eggs  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  sitting,  are 
too  rich  for  the  readers  of  such  papers." 

The  above  is  ingratitude  to  some  paper 
which  has  perhaps  given  Keesling  its  space 
in  the  reading  matter  instead  of  making 
him  pay,  like  others.  It  does  not  apply  to 
us,  as  we  have  always  kept  him  at  arm's 
length.  While  we  may  be  mistaken,  we 
doubt  if  he  ever  advertised  (with  cash)  in 
any  Eastern  paper.  Perhaps  his  lack  of 
business  is  due  to  his  treating  customers 
like  he  did  Mr.  Gallagher,  who  preferred 
charges  against  Keesliug  before  the  Lang- 
shan  Club,  but  which  could  not  be  tried,  as 
Mr.  Gallagher  was  not  a  member.  We  once 
received  eggs  from  Keesling  (selected),  and 
we  hope  he  will  never  send  us  any  more> 
The  above  is  simply  an  abusive  paragraph 
of  some  paper  which  will  not  allow  him  to 
use  it  for  his  purpose. 

FEEDING  FROM  A  DRUG  STORE. 

Some  persons  entertain  the  opinion  that 
hens  will  not  thrive  unless  nostrums  are 
poured  down  their  throats,  and  the  prime 
ingredient  seems  to  be  copperas  (green 
vitriol.)  A  writer  in  Home  and  Farm 
stateshow  he  does  it,  thus  : 

1.  I  give  my  flock  access  to  water  out  of 
iron  vessels.  "These  are  washed  out  and 
filled  daily. 

2.  I  have  sulphur  and  copperas  in  the 
house  by  the  pound.  Put  a  few  small  lumps 
of  copperas  into  the  water  about  every  sec- 
ond day. 

3.  I  sprinkle  about  a  teaspoonful  of  sul- 
phur in  the  hens'  nests  every  time  I  put  on 
a  setter,  and  change  nests  and  sprinkle  the 
sulphur  at  frequent  intervals.  This  answers 
several  purposes  as:  (al  The  nits  are  killed 
out  on  the  old  hens,  (b)  There  can  be  none 
on  the  little  ones,  which  is  all  important, 
(c)  Keeps  my  brood,  big  and  little,  "  feel- 
ing good,"  which  is  half  the  battle. 

4.  I  never  had  much,  if  any,  trouble  with 
"  the  gapes."  The  sulphur  and  copperas  so 
fully  used,  "  gets  "  them  as  it  does  all  mi- 
crobic  life.  Especially  do  I  put  dry  a  tea- 
spoon of  fine  copperas  and  sulphur  or  a 
tablespoon  of  pepper  in  a  quart  of  moistened 
meal  about  twice  a  week.  If  the  feathery 
babes  do  get  the  gapes  the  "butt  of  a  broom- 
straw  dipped  into  kerosene  and  touched  to 
the  back  of  the  sufferer's  throat  will  cure ; 
one  application  "every  time." 

5.  I  feed  salted  food,  lightly  of  course, 
as  all  animated  "nature  needs  it  daily.  I 
give  them  salt  fish  scraps  and  cut  up  ham 
rinds  into  lengths  for  them. 

6.  I  make  pets  of  my  flock.  They  like 
to  see  me  around,  and  unlike  "  the  hens  of 
Dakota  which  never  sing,"  mine  sing  con- 
stantly. 

He  buys  sulphur  and  copperas  by  the 
pound.  What  an  awful  dose — copperas.  It 
is  not  as  cheap  as  wheat,  but  some  will  feed 
it.  The  sulphur  causes  rheumatism  and 
the  copperas  causes  degeneracy  of  the  liver, 
as  it  is  a  poison,  especially  when  continued 
as  a  daily  diet,  yet  there  are  those  who  feed 
it  all  the  time.  That  the  fowls  mentioned 
above  did  not  die  is  due  to  their  hardiness 
and  vigor,  for  they  needed  no  drug  store 
feed  at  all.  Suppose  human  beings  were 
given  such  "  stuff "  daily  how  long  would 
they  last. 

WHY  BARNYARD  HENS  GET  AHEAD. 

Sometimes  the  barnyard  hens  of  some  im- 
provident fanner  will  lay  eggs  when  the 
pure  breeds  are  calmly  resting  from  a  full 
meal.  The  New  Hampshire  Mirror  calls 
attention  to  the  matter  by  making  the  fol- 
lowing statoment : 

"It  often  Unpmu  that  u  flock  of  common 
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eggs  than  a  well-bred  flock  that  have  been 
carefully  fed  and  provided  for.  The  fact  is 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  pure-bred 
flock  has  been  too  well  treated.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  common  hens  that  are 
in  the  barnyards  have  no  advantages.  The 
waste  grain  and  the  pickings  from  the  drop- 
pings of  cattle  as  well  as  the  constant  and 
vigorous  work  on  the  manure  heap,  not 
only  permit  them  to  secure  a  goodly  supply 
of  food,  but  the  compulsory  method  de- 
mands exercise.  If  pure-bred  fowls  were 
in  the  same  circumstances,  they  would  lay 
more  eggs  than  common  hens.  It  is  the 
pampering  of  pure-bred  hens  that  causes 
them  to  fail  when  they  should  be  laying, 
and  which  also  causes  lack  of  fertility  of  the 
eggs." 

Some  of  the  breeders  of  pure-breeds  know 
no  more  about  feeding  and  managment 
than  do  the  farmers  who  take  no  care  of 
their  flocks.  They  labor  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  to  get  eggs  one  must  "feed  for 
them."  This  is  true,  but  stuffing  the  hens 
is  not  properly  feeding  them.  There  is 
something  more  important  than  breed  or 
feed,— exercise.  The  farmer's  hen  has  to 
scratch,  and  as  long  as  she  must  scratch  she 
will  beat  the  pampered  well-bred  hen  every 
time. 


WORMS  IN  FOWLS. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover,  when  birds  are 
troubled  with  worms,  what  is  the  matter 
with  them.  The  chief  or  perhaps  the  only 
symptom  noticeable  is  that  they  mope  about. 
The  safest  indication  of  the  presence  of 
worms  is  found  in  the  droppings,  for  there 
is  generally  found  sufficient  proof  of  the 
state  of  the  intestines.  The  case  is,  happily, 
not  a  difficult  one.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  best  remedy  is  turpentine,  given  in 
capsule  form.  One  or  two  of  these— and 
they  are  sold  in  suitable  sizes— followed,  in 
twelve  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  we 
have  found  sufficient  to  expel  the  trouble- 
some parasites  from  the  system.  The  effect 
of  getting  rid  of  them  is  magical,  as  the  bird 
appears  to  get  a  new  lease  of  life,  at  once 
regaining  vigor  and  activity.  Sometimes, 
when  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
presence  of  worms,  we  have  tried  the  rem- 
edy with  the  same  beneficial  results.  Of 
course,  then  the  great  thing  is  to  try  to  pre- 
vent them  in  future,  which  can  best  be  done 
by  cooking  food  that  is  at  all  doubtful,  and 
also  seeing  that  the  ground  is  kept  clean  and 
free  from  overcrowding.  If  there  is  any 
suspicion  that  the  run  is  infested  with  par- 
asites, it  will  be  advisable  to  use  some  lime 
upon  it  very  freely,  and  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  clearing  it  thoroughly ;  or,  if  the 
run  is  a  small  one,  the  lime  may  be  mixed 
with  the  soil. 


KEEPING  EGGS  IN  DRY  PACKING. 

A  few  of  the  methods  of  packing  eggs  dry, 
for  keeping,  have  been  tried  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
with  the  following  results :  With  these  the 
eggs  were  all  wiped  when  fresh  with  a  rag 
saturated  with  fat  or  oil  which  had  been 
mixed  with  some  antiseptic,  and  packed 
tightly  in  salt,  bran,  etc.  Eggs  packed  dur- 
ing April  and  May  in  salt,  and  which  had 
been  wiped  with  cotton-seed  oil,  to  whicli 
had  been  added  boracic  acid,  kept  from  four 
to  five  mouths  with  a  loss  of  nearly  ene- 
third,  the  quality  of  those  saved  not  being 
good.  Eggs  packed  in  bran,  after  the  same 
preliminary  handling,  were  all  spoiled  after 
four  months.  Eggs  packed  in  salt  during 
March  and  April  after  wiping  with  vaseline, 
to  which  salicylic  acid  had  been  added,  kept 
four  aud  five  months  without  loss ;  the 
quality  after  four  months  being  much  supe- 
rior to  ordinary  limed  eggs.  These  packed 
eggs  were  all  kept  in  a  barn  cellar,  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  each  box  varying  little 
from  66  deg.  F.,  and  each  box  was  turned 
over  once  every  two  days.  Little  difference 
was  observed  in  the  keeping  of  the  fertile 
or  the  infertile  eggs,  aud  no  difference  was 
noticeable  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  eggs 
from  different  fowls  or  from  those  on  differ- 
ent rations. 


OH  MY  I 

Worm  factories  probably  ueed  protection 
under  the  tariff  acts,  judging  from  the 
bright  idea  of  some  enterprising  inventor, 
and  in  this  connection  we  give  the  following 
from  the  Maine  Farmer: 

"Take  a  half  barrel  fresh  bones,  set  them 
in  your  poultry  yards,  let  the  flies  have  ac- 
cess to  them  for  half  a  day,  then  cover 
them  over  with  six  inches  of  fresh  loam,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  afterward  a  fine  supply 
of  fresh  meat  will  commence  making  its 
appearance  in  the  shape  of  myriads  of 
worms,  forcing  their  way  through  the 
cracks  of  the  barrel,  aud  "will  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  poultry,  to  their  own 
and  your  mutual  benefit." 

Yes,  there  would  be  a  "fine  supply  of 
fresh  meat,"  but  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh 
air  and  chloride  of  lime  would  also  be 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  perfume  from 
the  barrel  on  a  hot  summer  day.  We  give 
better  advice.  Get  a  bone  cutter,  cut  the 
fresh  bones,  and  feed  them  to  the  hens  In 
place  of  tlio  "fine  supply  of  fresh  meat" 

wontiQiiodi  and  you  neeij'  not  get  ft  wjjQl« 
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RAISING  GEESE  FOR  MARKET. 

Mr.  "Win.  Rankin,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
letter  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  says 
it  is  often  wondered  why  geese  are  not  more 
generally  raised  by  farmers.  They  possess 
quiet  domestic  habits,  grace,  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  the  profit  accruing  from  them 
makes  no  small  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  farm.  The  following  hints  are  drawn 
from  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  rais- 
ing and  keeping  geese.  There  are  only  three 
varieties  of  geese  which  need  be  considered: 
The  African,  Toulouse,  and  Embden,  or 
Bremen.  The  two  varieties  of  China,  Brown 
and  Wtate,  although  hardy,  are  not  large 
enough  and  do  not  make  pounds  enough  of 
flesh  for  the  early  market.  The  writer  has 
been  quite  successful  with  two  crosses, 
those  made  by  mating  an  African  gander  and 
Embden  geese,  and  then  crossing  the  young 
geese  with  a  pure  African  gander.  The 
most  perfect  geese  are  the  pure-bred  Afri- 
can, as  they  mature  earlier  and  will  lay 
more  eggs  while  young,  and  they  are  very 
vigorous  and  hardy.  It  is  almost  always 
usual  to  raise  all  of  them  that  are  hatched. 
The  Toulouse,  though  a  large  breed  of  geese, 
are  not  quite  as  hardy  in  this  latitude.  They 
are  fully  as  good  layers  as  the  African,  but 
will  not  take  on  flesh  quite  as  fast  when  fat- 
ting for  the  early  market.  The  Bremen,  al- 
though not  quite  as  large  as  either  of  the 
other  two  varieties,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  pure  white,  with  a  yellow  bill.  When 
packed,  their  flesh  is  very  white,  and  will 
sell  readily,  yet  they  are  not  as  good  layers 
as  the  others  mentioned,  seldom  layingmore 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs  to  a  clutch.  The 
African,  or  Toulouse,  will  lay  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five.  Every  gosling  may  be  re- 
garded as  worth  a  dollar  as  soon  as  it  is  two 
days  old.  In  the  cross  mentioned  above  an 
improvement  is  gained  in  the  number  of 
eggs,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  color  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  green  goose  for  early 
market,  if  well  fatted,  will  sell  very  readily. 

Eor  food,  the  goose  depends  largely  upon 
grass.  With  plenty  of  grass  land  to  range 
over,  it  will  need  little  other  food.  In  win- 
ter 1  have  my  goose-shed  so  arranged  that 
the  flock  may  run  under  the  barn  in  the 
coldest  weather.  They  are  fed  some  cut 
rowen,  hay,  or  corn  silage,  with  a  little  corn, 
or  shorts  and  meal,  care  being  taken  not  to 
get  them  too  fat.  If  forced,  they  will  begin 
laying  before  the  snow  and  ice  leave  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs  will  not  be  fertile. 
About  February  they  begin  to  mate  for  the 
season.  If  any  of  the  ganders  have  made 
their  own  selections  from  the  flock,  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  to  their  choice.  If  not, 
the  gander  may  be  confined  with  three  as 
he  is  desired  to  mate  with  in  a  place  by 
themselves,  and  usually  they  will  all  agree. 
Should  a  quarrel  arise,  and  the  attempted 
mating  not  prove  harmonious,  place  the  dis- 
affected goose  with  some  other  gander. 
After  they  are  all  properly  mated,  1  mark 
the  geese  and  gander  by  punching  a  hole  in 
the  web  of  one  foot,  marking  each  family 
uniformly,  but  the  various  families  each  in 
a  different  way,  upon  a  different  claw  or 
foot. 

For  feed  at  this  season  I  scald  meal  and 
shorts,  with  a  little  scraps,  boiled  potatoes, 
or  turnips,  and  give  them  all  they  will  eat, 
with  a  little  corn  once  a  day.  The  flocks 
must  not  run  together,  and  they  will  not 
bear  confinement  like  ducks,  or  hens.  They 
want  their  own  way,  so  drive  one  flock  to- 
ward the  pasture,  one  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  one  on  the  other,  and  one  back  of  the 
barn,  etc.  Get  some  dry-goods  boxes,  filled 
with  hav,  for  them  to  lay  in,  but  it  is  best 
to  let  them  think  they  are  having  their  own 
way  all  the  time.  When  they  begin  to  lay, 
gather  the  eggs  carefully,  for  if  left  they 
will  chill.  Keep  them,  if  possible,  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  degrees,  and  turn  them  every  day. 
Having  collected  enough  to  set  under  a  hen, 
eive  her  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hen.  Set  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, for  fresh  eggs  hatch  better,  and  the 
goslings  are  more  vigorous.  I  have  hatched 
successfully  in  incubators,  but  rarely  have 
eggs  enough  to  fill  a  machine,  and  in  the  de- 
lay of  waiting  for  enough,  the  eggs  lose 
their  vitality.  Keep  the  goose  laying  as  long 
as  she  will;  then  she  will  line  her  nest  and 
want  to  sit.  Break  her  up,  and  in  about  a 
week  she  will  lay  again.  After  she  finishes 
that  clutch,  allow  her  to  sit  and  hatch. 
Then  let  her  and  the  gander  run  with  the 
young,  for  both  will  guard  them  with  care 
and  the  goose  grow  strong  again. 

As  soon  as  the  goslings  are  strong,  put 
them  in  a  little  yard,  with  the  hen,  where 
there  is  green  grass  and  a  sunny  slope,  and 
they  will  soon  begin  to  pick  at  the  grass. 
Give  a  little  meal  and  shorts  mixed,  of  which 
they  will  eat  every  day.  Furnish  them  a 
dry  warm  box  if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  a  larger  run,  and  then  let 
them  go,  and  they  will  "come  home  to 
roost.'"  If  they  have  grass  enough,  and 
some  food  every  day,  you  can  almost  see 
them  grow.  Give  them  all  the  food  they 
will  eat,  and  all  the  grass,  until  the  flight 
feathers  grow  out  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  then  inclose  them  for  fatting.  For 
this  a  dry  situation  is  required,  where  no 
water  will  stand,  and  no  mud.  A  small 
vard,  fifty  feet  square,  with  sonir  shade,  will 
be  large  enough  for  seventy-five  goslings. 

Do  not  frighten  them.  Be  as  gentle  with 
them  as  possible,  and  keep  them  quiet.  I 
have  a  large  boiler  that  holds  about  two 
barrels.  I  till  this  with  water,  and  when  it 
boils  stir  in  the  meal,  mixing  until  quite 
firm,  and  adding  about  fifty  pounds  of  beef 
scraps.  The  young  geese  are  fed  all  of  this 
mixture  thev  will  eat,  and  only  water 
enough  to  drink.  Put  in  their  iuclosure 
»ome  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  for  which  they 


will  find  a  use.  It  takes  me  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  days  to  fit  them  for  market,  as 
some  will  fatten  easier  and  quicker  than 
others.  It  is  important  with  the  early  birds 
to  get  them  in  the  market  before  July  4th, 
as  we  can  get  twenty-five  cents  per  pound 
wholesale  before  that  time.  When  the  gos- 
lings are  fit  for  market,  go  into  the  pen,  se- 
lect the  best,  and  take  tliem  to  the  picking 
room.  Bleed  through  the  mouth  about  a 
minute,  and  then  strike  a  sharp  blow  w  ith 
a  short  oak  stick.  Beginning  at  the  breast, 
remove  the  feathers  as  quickly  as  possible, 
picking  one  joint  of  the  wing  and  half  of 
the  neck.  Put  them  in  a  barrel  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  remain  until  night. 
■  Then  change  the  water,  washing  all  the 
blood  from  the  bill,  and  put  some  ice  in  the 
clean  water.  Ship  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  possible.  I  have  usually  sold  to  Boston 
markets,  but  sometimes  ship  to  New  York. 

The  profit  of  this  business  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  price  of  grain,  etc.  Each 
goose  should  average  twenty  goslings  per 
year.  Allowing  that  the  goslings  average 
ten  pounds,  the  produce  from  each  goose 
would  be  200  pounds,  and  I  have  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  twenty-cents  per  pound  for 
several  years,  in  the  Boston  market,  which 
would  give  §10  per  goose.  There  is  a  great 
diffe  rence  in  geese  for  laying,  but  I  select 
witli  care,  and  only  save  the  best  layers. 
After  a  few  years  a  man  ought  to  make  his 
flock  average  thirty  eggs  from  two  clutches. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  one  pair  that  ran 
alone.  The  goose  laid  fifty-one  eggs.  I 
saved,  marked,  and  set  the  eggs.  Thirty- 
eight  of  them  hatched,  two  of  the  goslings 
were  killed  by  accident,  and  one  died.  I 
took  as  good  care  of  the  remaining  thirty- 
live  as  possible,  fattened,  killed,  and  shipped 
them  to  Boston,  and  they  returned  me 
$81.47.  I  received  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  for  the  early  ones,  twenty-two  cents 
for  the  next  lot,  and  eighteen  cents  for  the 
last.  Such  results  are  possible,  but  they 
are  not  often  realized.  Success  will  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  experience. 
 •  

WHAT  A  POUND  OF  POULTRY  COSTS. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  determine  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  poultry  meat.  Our  own  experi- 
ments, with  heavy  feeding  and  with  nearly 
all  kinds  of  food,  demonstrate  that  it  does 
not  exceed  six  cents,  as  the  cost  of  the  food 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  meat,  and 
there  were  occasions  when  five  cents  cov- 
ered the  cost.  We  have  been  sustained  in 
our  conclusions  by  the  results  derived  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler  of  the  New  York  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  who  reports 
that  the  cost  of  production  does  not  exceed 
six  cents  per  pound,  and  he  fed  several 
lots  of  fowls  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  cost  with  various  foods. 

These  experiments  relate  to  the  confining 
of  fowls,  with  "high  pressure"  feeding. 
The  cost  of  a  pound  of  meat  is  much  less 
with  the  farmer,  for  while  he  may  have  to 
feed  heavily  in  winter,  there  are  seasons 
when  the  fowls  are  partially  self-support- 
ing, requiring  little,  if  any,  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  food  from  him.  Just  what 
the  exact  cost  of  a  pound  of  poultry  may 
be  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  de- 
termined. In  some  cases,  when  the  hens 
have  ample  forage,  the  cost  is  nothing,  and 
the  average  cost  for  the  whole  year  is  per- 
haps not  over  three  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  one  cost,  however,  that  must  uo% 
be  overlooked — the  labor.  Food  is  not  the 
only  cost  in  production.  And  not  only 
must  the  labor  be  estimated,  but  there  is 
the  cost  of  land,  shelter  and  loss  from  dis- 
eases to  be  iueluded.  How  much  the  total 
cost  of  one  pound  of  poultry  may  be  to  the 
fanner  is  a  matter  depending  entirely  on 
locality  and  conditions.  The  loss  of  a  hen 
by  disease  increases  the  cost  of  those  re- 
maining, as  the  expenditure  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  flock  instead  of  to  individuals. 
So  far  as  our  experiments  show,  the  total 
cost  for  food  and  all  other  necessaries  has 
been  brought  within  the  sum  of  eight  cents 
per  pound,  with  the  hens  penned  up  and 
well  fed,  but  even  this  may  be  lessened  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  Experiments 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  profit  ranging 
from  tweuty-tive  to  100  per  cent  on  poul- 
try, when  kept  for  market ;  but,  as  stated, 
everything  depends  upon  the  conditions, 
management  and  market  prices.— Mirror. 

BROTHER  BEN'S  ADVICE. 

Brother  Ben  Pierce,  in  his  Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette, of  July,  gives  the  following  advice  in 
regard  to  laying  hens,  saying: 

"Laying  hens  should  be  watched,  as  they 
have  become  exhausted  by  continual  lav- 
ing." 

The  above  was  not  all  of  the  paragraph, 
but  it  is  enough.  The  hens  in  the  region  of 
Indianapolis  may  need  watching,  for  fear 
they  might  exhaust  themselves  by  continual 
laying,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to  resort 
to  that  sort  of  exercise  down  this  way. 
Eastern  hens  do  not  become  ruptured,  or 
break  any  blood  vessels,  from  the  efforts  to 
do  more  than  their  share,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  some  of  our  people  are  so 
selfish  that  if  they  supposed  their  hens 
were  about  to  begin  the  exhausting  process 
they  would  hide  out  of  sight,  and  forget  the 
watching.  Eastern  hens  never  become  ex- 
hausted in  that  manner,  and  we  need  new 
blood.  But  Brother  Ben's  advice  is  good 
all  the  same,  for  his  sympathies  are  always 
on  the  side  of  the  meritorious  hen. 


CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

T.  B.  Spalding,  in  the  Poultry  Monthly, 
says:  "I  have  lately  been  successful  in 
saving  every  ease  of  chicken  cholera,  and 
the  report  of  one  case  will  cover  all,  as 
cause,  symptoms,  treatment  and  cure  were 
identical.  A  fine  buff  cock,  during  his 
moult  in  July,  became  stupid,  ceased  to  as- 
sociate, stopped  crowing,  comb  turned  blue, 
walked  weakly,  soon  sat  down,  trembled, 
looked  frightened,  discharges  were  frequent, 
forceful,  yellowish,  frothy,  then  green,  and 
finally  white,  which  indicated  the  loss  of  al- 
bumen  from  the  blood,  together  with  mu- 
cus from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bow- 
els. Well,  surely  here  was  a  case  of  what 
is  called  sporadic  or  spontaneous  cholera. 
The  case  originated  in  my  own  yard  from 
heat,  moulting,  and  consequent  debility. 
The  cock  is  worth  fifty  dollars  audi  must 
cure  him— I  did  it.  I  put  him  apart  in  the 
shade,  gave  him  fresh  water  with  oil  cake 
in  it,  and  medicated  him  as  follows  :  I  took 
a  biscuit,  softened  it  in  sweet  milk,  and 
worked  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  oys- 
ter shell,  one  of  sulphur,  with  one  drop  of 
carbolic  acid  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
ground  black  pepper,  divided  into  pieces 
the  size  of  a  peanut  with  hull  on,  and  gave 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  biscuit  every  three 
hours  :  opened  his  mouth  and  put  it  well 
down  his  throat  in  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
peanut. 

He  and  five  or  six  others  thus  treated  got 
well  at  once.  As  soon  as  discharges  im- 
proved, I  fed  on  milk  and  bread,  and  finally 
on  soft  food.  I  have  seen  chickeus  devour 
crushed  China  plate  and  pounded  glass  and 
get  well  of  diarrhoea  from  it.  This  led  me 
to  prescribe  the  ground  oyster  shell.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  'Douglas  Mixture,'  be- 
cause it  is  irrational.  The  fowl  gets  too 
much  acid  and  too  much  iron,  both  of 
which  are  absolutely  injurious  to  an  in- 
flamed intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Iron 
composes  only  one  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  blood  and  is  never  indicated  in  inflam- 
matory indigestion,  or  intestinal  irritation. 
Instead  of  the  'Douglas  Mixture,'  ten  grains 
of  powdered  lactate  or  carbonate  of  iron 
added  to  each  ten  pounds  of  soft  food  once 
daily,  two  or  three  pounds  of  ground  oyster 
shell,  or  granulated  bone  meal,  sulphur, 
salt  and  pepper,  in  scalded  bran,  shorts  and 
corn  meal,  or  crushed  wheat,  corn  and  oats, 
will  prove  vastly  more  rational  and  success- 
ful in  keeping  fowls  healthy  or  curiug 
them  if  the  digestion  is  once  disordered. 
Above  all,  look  out  for  lice." 


GLASS  BOTTLES  AND  CHINA  EGGS. 

Colored  glass  or  china  ware  (old  or  bro- 
ken articles)  may  contain  certain  poisons, 
used  for  coloring,  such  as  Paris  green,  Lon- 
don purple,  or  lead,  and  may  be  injurious. 
A  Florida  reader  in  writing  of  glass  as  grit, 
and  also  of  china  eggs,  says : 

Are  green,  blue,  and  brown  glass  bottles 
ground  up,  injurious  to  poultry  on  account 
of  the  coloring  in  the  glass?  I  have  been 
told  it  was,  so  up  to  date  I  have  only  used 
white  glass.  I  would  also  like  to  know  why 
some  one  don't  manufacture  solid  stone 
china  eggs,  for  nest  eggs.  I  am  tired  of 
buying  china  eggs,  at  fifty  cents  per  dozen, 
as  they  are  not  made  right.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  so  thin  that  when  a  cross- 
eyed hen  looks  at  them  they  break,  and  then 
they  make  them  so  large  that  a  common  hen 
gets  discouraged  to  lay  her  eggs  alongside 
of  them,  as  it  makes  her  eggs  look  so  small. 

China  eggs  are  prepared  very  thin  by 
many,  as  the  solid  nest  eggs  cause  breakage 
of  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  hens.  There 
are  plenty  of  solid  china  eggs  made,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  our  correspondent 
should  use  them  he  will  then  wish  for  some- 
thing much  lighter  in  weight. 

HENS  FOR  SITTERS. 

Do  not  use  a  large,  heavy  hen  for  hatch- 
ing chicks  if  it  can  be  avoided.  A  Brahma 
or  Cochin  hen  will  prove  an  excellent  sit- 
ter and  a  kind  and  careful  mother,  but  they 
are  usually  clumsy  in  going  on  or  off  the 
nests,  sometimes  breaking  the  eggs,  as  well 
as  trampling  the  chicks  after  they  are  out 
of  the  shells.  We  do  not  claim"  that  all 
hens  of  those  breeds  will  be  so  unfortunate, 
but  there  is  a  risk  with  all  large  hens.  The 
Wyandotte  is  an  excellent  hen  as  a  sitter, 
being  of  medium  size,  and  the  common 
hens  are  not  excelled  for  hatching  and  rais- 
ing broods.  Make  the  nests  for  heavy  hens 
>o  that  the  hens  can  walk  in  on  the  eggs  in- 
stead  of  jumping  down  on  them.  If  an  egg 
is  broken  in  the  nest,  clean  out  the  nest, 
"add  new  material,  wash  all  the  eggs  in 
warm  water,  and  replace  them  in  the  nest, 
us  the  washing  of  the  eggs  will  in  no  man- 
ner interfere  with  their  hatching. 

CROP  BOUND. 

If  the  fowls  get  crop  bound,  that  is,  ill 
with  impacted  dry  food  in  the  crop,  hold 
them  firmly,  but  gently,  and  pour  down 
their  throats  three  tablespoonfuls  of  warm 
water,  gently  pressing  and  working  the  crop 
after  each  spoonful.  This  disease  indicates 
that  they  need  more  green  or  soft  food. 
This  crop-bound  trouble  comes  oftenest  in 
the  fall,  when  vegetation  is  drying  up.  Fall 
chickens  are  in  other  respects  healthier  than 
spring  chickens,  and  are  especially  valuable 
because  they  will  lay  through  the  winter 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  I  have  cut  -open 
the  thin  skin  of  the- crop  of  a  hen  and  re- 
moved the  impacted  food  or  other  offend- 
ing substance,  (a  cork,  for  example,)  and 
filling  up  the  crop  with  warm  milk  and 


broad,  sewed  up  the  incision,  and  the  lien 
was  perfectly  well  in  two  or  three  days. 
Bnt  this  I  do  not  recommend  to  others,  as 
the  incision  must  be  carefully  made  with  a 
very  sharp  knife  and  only  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long.  It  must  be  done  very  rapidly 
and  yet  gently  and  the  hen  kept  perfectly 
still  during  the  time,  which  most  hen-wives 
would  find  it  difficult  to  do.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  valuable  or  well-beloved  hen,  I  would 
do  it  without  hesitation. — JV*.  Y.  Observer. 

IS  THE  SOUTH  TO  MONOPOLIZE  ? 

Regarding  the  procuring  of  eggs  for 
hatching  broilers,  the  Fanciers'  Gazette 
makes  some  sensible  remarks,  which  we 
give  as  follows : 

"It  has  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  to 
those  who  operate  incubators  to  procure  fer- 
tile eggs  in  winter,  or  sufficiently  early  to 
make  the  production  of  early  chicks  as  profit- 
able as  it  might  be.  A  Southern  man  sug- 
gests, that  as  '  it  is  impossible  for  Northern 
states  to  supply  the  demand,  the  south  must 
come  to  the  rescue,'  and  advise  those  who 
wish  to  start  in  this  business  to  go  South, 
where  the  seasons  are  earlier.  The  advice 
is  good,  undoubtedly." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the 
hatching  of  chicks  in  winter  is  that  of  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  number  of  fertile  eggs  of 
breeds  or  crosses  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to 
"go  south"  in  order  to  procure  eggs,  but  it 
is  probable  that  eggs  could  be  procured  in 
the  Southern  States  and  shipped  to 
those  desiring.  Not  only  are  fertile  eggs 
wanted,  but  eggs  from  something  better 
than  common  fowls.  The  South  is  booming 
the  poultry  industry. 

IN  THE  BROILER  BUSINESS. 

In  my  own  personal  experience— and  I 
speak  from  that,  and  not  merely  from  theory 
— I  have  been  able  to  raise  broilers  at  a  very 
low  figure  and  sell  them  at  a  high  one.  I 
had  a  brooding  house  of  2,500  chicks  ca- 
pacity, the  incubator  held  1,008  eggs  and  I 
could  average,  even  in  cold  weather,  800 
chickens  out  of  1,000  eggs.  The  building 
was  heated  by  natural  gas,  and  the  brooders 
were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  building 
over  the  pens.  Everything  was  kept  clean 
and  neat.  With  such  arrangements,  broil- 
ers can  be  produced  ready  lor  market  at 
eight  cents  per  pound ;  they  can  be  raised 
at  seven  cents.  I  have  heard  of  a  large 
breeder  at  Spouk,  Long  Island,  who  claims 
that  he  rears  them  at  five  cents  a  pound. 
Much  depends  upon  the  arrangements  one 
makes  for  the  business.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  best  appliances,  by  profiting  by 
favorable  local  conditions,  and  especially  by 
wisdom  in  marketing  the  stock  rearea, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  cannot  make  a 
handsome  profit  in  rearing  even  a  small 
stock  of  broilers.  It  is  in  making  savings, 
savings  in  the  purchase  of  eggs,  savings  in 
the  hatching  and  brooding  of  the  chickens, 
savings  in  the  food  consumed  in  rearing, 
and  savings  in  the  marketing  of  the  pro- 
duets,  that  the  profits  of  this  business  con- 
sist, and  the  man  who  takes  these  savings 
will  be  the  one  who  can  put  to  the  credit 
side  of  his  profit  and  loss  account  the  largest 
figures.  There  is  money  in  raising  broilers 
for  the  one  who  will  take  pains  to  make  it^ 


WEIGHT  AND  LATE  CHICKS. 

It  requires  time  to  secure  weight.  A  late 
chick  cannot  make  as  much  growth  as  an 
early  one,  as  growth  usually  becomes  very 
slow  after  the  cold  season  approaches, 
hence  all  late  chicks  should  be  sold  as  soon 
as  the  fall  sets  in.  It  is  a  waste  of  food  to 
attempt  to  secure  large  heavy  fowls  from 
chicks  hatched  after  June.  The  small 
breeds  cannot  produce  large  chicks  and  the 
large  breeds  do  not  have  time  to  make  full 
growth.  The  June  chick  will  be  only  six 
months  old  in  November.  It  will  then  re- 
main in  a  condition  of  suspense,  so  far  as 
growth  is  concerned,  until  spring,  when  it 
will  suddenly  mature,  by  donning  full  plu- 
mage, and  will  be  but  little  larger  thau  it 
was  in  the  fall.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  late  chicks  over  until  spring  that 
many  losses  in  poultry  occur.  Every  pul- 
let that  is  not  matured,  or  very  nearly  so.by 
the  end  of  November,  should  be  marketed. 
In  fact  now  is  the  best  time  to  sell,  if  the 
chicks  weigh  three  pounds  each,  as  prices 
will  gradually  decline  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January. 


SKIM  MILK  FOR  CHICKENS. 

A  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  says :  "The  skim  milk  of  the  farm  is 
generally  all  fed  to  pigs  and  calves,  but  it 
can  as  profitably  be  fed  to  chicks  or  laying 
hens.  During  the  past  year  quite  a  number 
of  chicks  were  grown  to  maturity  at  this 
Station,  with  no  drink  other  thau  skim  milk 
being  given  them,  excepting  not  more  than 
three  or  four  days  when  skim  milk  was  not 
available  and  water  was  supplied.  No 
water  was  accessible  to  them  except  as  dew, 
or  that  to  be  found  for  a  few  hours  after  a 
rain.  These  chicks  were  raised  by  the  ordina- 
ry way  of  keeping  them  with  a  hen  in  a  small 
coop,  the  chicks  being  allowed  to  run  at  will 
over  the  grass  in  a  young  apple  orchard. 
No  sickly  chicks  were  at  any  time  noticed 
among  tliem,  and  the  few  lost  when  young 
being  from  accident  and  lrom  lice  getting 
among  the  brood.  The  growth  of  feathers 
was  much  more  rapid  and  full  than  usual, 
and  this  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  Light  Brahma  chicks. 
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DUCK  RAISING. 

It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  raising  of 
ducks  for  market  has  spread  within  the  past 
ten  years,  says  the  Ohio  Farmer.  There 
was  a  time  when  poultry  men  were  so 
wrapped  up  with  their  "  fancy  "  varieties  of 
high-class  fowls  that  the  duck  was  consid- 
ered an  ordinary  specimen  of  fowl  not  worth 
while  paying  attention  to:  besides,  they 
erroneously  imagined  they  could  not  be 
reared  without  a  large  pond  or  stream  of 
water,  which,  of  course,  was  an  absurd 
thing.  To-day,  hundreds  keep  them,  and 
successfully  too,  without  anything  but  a 
trough  or  a  small  eight-by-tweive  foot  hole 
tilled  with  a  layer  of  clean  gravel  and  flooded 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
this  answering  as  a  bath  for  several  hundred 
ducks. 

In  Northern  Massachusetts,  on  a  farm  of 
about  forty  acres,  a  Yankee  farmer  last  year 
bred  10,000  ducks,  hatching  them  artificially 
by  incubators  of  his  own  invention,  and  his 
success  has  been  astonishing.  Last  year  his 
sales  reached  over  §7,000  and  his  net  profits 
were  over  $4,000.  Do  you  call  duck  culture 
profitable  or  not  ?  There  are  many  farmers 
who  could  wTith  proper  management  do  half 
as  well,  which  would  mean  more  actual  cash 
for  the  labor  bestowed  than  they  now  derive 
from  their  hay,  corn,  wheat  and  oats  crops. 
To  do  well,  your  markets  should  not  be 
over  fifty  miles  distant,  for  freight  or  ex- 
pressage  soon  eats  up  the  profits. 

The  Pekin  is  the  duck  to  raise  for  market. 
There  are  other  good  ducks.  The  Aylesbury 
and  Eouen  are  very  popular  and  by  some 
considered  better  than  the  Pekin,  but  we 
venture  to  say  the  number  of  Pekin  ducks 
sold  in  our  markets  to-day  far  exceeds  the 
other  kinds.  The  Pekin  is  a  white,  large, 
and  beautifully  formed  duck,  and  has  every 
essential  point  to  commend  it  for  table  pur- 
poses. You  can  select  the  breed  that  Dest 
suits  your  market,  and  hatch,  if  possible, 
all  your  eggs  in  incubators,  doing  away 
nearly  altogether  with  the  old  plan  of  hatch- 
ing by  fowl  or  under  a  hen.  Twenty-eight 
days  it  takes  to  hatch  the  eggs.  You  often 
get  them  out  a  day  or  two  earlier  when  you 
bave  a  reliable  incubator.  They  are  always 
reared  under  brooders  the  same  as  chickens. 
They  eat  about  the  same  as  young  chicks 
uud'are  far  less  subject  to  sickness,  growing 
hardy  on  milk,  oatmeal,  and  small  green 
foods,  after  they  are  a  few  days  old,  the  diet 
being  coarser  as  they  increase  in  size.  At 
ten  weeks,  yes,  even  at  nine,  they  are  fre- 
quently marketed,  bringingfrom  eightycents 
to  §1.25  per  pair  when  chickens  sell  at  sixty 
to  seventy-five  cents  a  pair.  Costing  no 
more  to  rear,  and  being  much  hardier,  cer- 
tainly a  reasonable  farmer  would  say  they 
were  more  desirable  and  profitable  than 
poultry.  Poultry,  of  course,  has  a  separate 
market  from  ducks.  Many  people  dislike 
ducks,  preferring  nice,  tender  chickens  any 
time.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  ducks,  and  many  who 
never  liked  them  before  are  buying  them  for 
their  table. 

Pekin  ducks,  being  white  and  having  yel- 
low legs,  are  more  beautiful  when  dressed 
for  market  than  some  others,  this  brings 
buyers  to  high  prices,  an  advantage  when 
you  aim  at  profits.  The  Pekin  is  also  a 
large  duck,  drakes  in  some  instances  weigh- 
ing ten  and  eleven  pounds  each,  but  these 
weights  are  excessive,  and  not  as  frequent 
as  eight  or  six  pounds,  or  from  twelve  to 
fifteen- pounds  to  the  pair.  They  are  the 
best  laying  duck  that  we  have,  and  very 
rarely  wish  to  sit.  They  grow  fast,  matur- 
ing early,  and  are  extremely  hardy,  points 
very  desirable  and  sought  for  in  either  a 
land  or  water  fowl. 


SITTING  TURKEYS. 

A  farmer's  daughter  writing  from  Ken" 
tucky  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  says: 
"In  Kentucky  we  get  best  results  when  the 
first  broods  come  off  in  the  last  of  April  or 
early  in  May ;  the  poults  are  then  healthiest 
and  strongest,  even  though  the  weather  be 
somewhat  cool  at  first.  The  other  turkey 
liens,  when  not  allowed  to  sit,  will  soon  be- 
gin laying  again,  and  with^ood  management 
will  bring  off  fine  broods  by  the  10th  of  June. 
Thus  the  first  hatch  will  have  time  to  attain 
a  fair  size  by  Thanksgiving,  and  the  second 
by  Christmas.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have 
any  turkeys  hatch  later  than  July,  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

"Turkey  hens  are  more  persistent  brooders 
than  are  chickens,  and  may  be  moved  some 
distance  without  destroying  the  inclination ; 
so  if  one  begins  to  sit  in  an  exposed  place 
they  had  better  be  brought  up  at  night-fall 
and  placed  in  a  house  or  coop  where  she  will 
be  protected  alike  from  the  sun  and  rain, 
and  from  stray  dogs  and  other  depredators. 

"The  nest  is  best  made  on  the  ground,  a 
place  being  scooped  out  a  few  inches  in 
depth  and  lined  with  soft  grass ;  if  much 
cupped,  the  eggs  fall  over  upon  each  other 
and  are  broken,  and  when  the  nest  is  raised 
much  from  the  ground  the  hen  is  liable  to 
crush  the  egg  in  getting  off  and  on. 

"The  diet  of  sitting  hens  should  consist  of 
whole  dry  grain,  corn  and  wheat  being  pre- 
ferred, of  which  they  may  he  given  daily  as 
much  as  they  will  eat."  Remember,  their 
period  of  incubation  is  long  and  tedious, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fowl  in 
good  health,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  sup- 
ply heat  for  her  precious  eggs.  For  this 
reason,  none  but  healthy,  plump  hens  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  sit.  Some  of  them  are  so 
very  anxious  about  their  eggs  that  they  will 
remain  on  the  nest  till  they  almost  perish 
from  hunger— manv,  in  fact,  do  die  out- 
right; so  unless  each  is  observed  to  come  off 
every  day,  she  should  be  gently  lifted  off 
and  put  m  sight  of  food  and  drink,  and  per- 


mitted also  to  indulge  in  a  short  run  or  a 
dust  bath  if  she  will.  This  opportunity 
should  be  taken  for  sprinkling  the  eggs  with 
warm  water  about  once  a  week,  oftener  as 
hatching  time  approaches,  and  for  cleansing 
the  eggs  if  any  have  become  broken.  But 
when  the  first  egg  pips,  then  do  not  take  off 
the  hen  until  all  have  hatched,  only  remov- 
ing the  little  fellows  gently  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  few  hours  old,  lest  they  be  crushed  in 
the  nest.  The  anxious  mother  will  generally 
permit  this  without  resistance  if  the  attend- 
ant has  been  gentle  with  her  all  the  while." 


PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET. 

There  have  been  very  few  successful  ven- 
tures in  raising  pigeons  for  market  in  large 
flocks.  Those  who  undertake  it  have  to 
learn  by  experience  how  to  handle  their 
business.  Books  and  papers  on  pigeons  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  breeding  and  man- 
aging of  fancy  pigeons  and  are  not  adapted 
to  their  requirements. 

By  way  of  caution  we  say  that  reports  of 
big  profits  from  squab  breeding  should  be 
received  with  some  allowance.  It  is  easy  to 
figure  out  large  returns  on  paper,  but  not 
so  easy  to  realize  them  in  practice.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  said  a  pair  of  pigeons  will  breed 
a  pair  of  squabs  every  two  months  in  the 
year  on  an  average,  and  the  average  price  of 
squabs  is  forty  cents  a  pair,  making  the 
gross  returns  §2.40  a  year.  It  is  further 
stated  as  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  old  birds  while  rearing  the 
§2.40  worth  of  squabs  is  §1.00.  This  leaves 
the  pigeon  keeper  with  the  neat  little  sum 
of  §1.40  profit  on  each  pair  of  breeders.  The 
inexperienced  person  thinks  he  can  take  off 
the  odd  cents  and  still  have  one  hundred 
per  cent,  pront. 

BUT,  IF,  (sorry  to  use  the  words  here)— 

1.  The  breeders  are  confined,  §1.00  will  not 
cover  the  cost  of  feeding,  and  larger  and  bet- 
ter houses  and  greater  care  will  be  required. 

2.  The  birds  have  their  liberty,  hawks, 
owls,  pot-hunters  and  suffering  neighbors 
will  all  help  to  reduce  the  flock  and  the 
profits. 

3.  The  flock  be  increased  in  size,  the  loss 
from  unmated  birds,  and  from  disease  will 
increase  and  decrease  income  in  proportion. 
Pigeons  breed  in  pairs  and  unmated  birds 
lead  to  discord,  confusion  and  loss.  The 
difficulty  of  detecting  and  removing  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  flock. 

And  yet  there  is  profit  in  squab  breeding, 
of  which  we  will  have  more  to  say  later  on. 
We  wish  here  to  impress  readers  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  business  that,  even  more 
than  poultry  keeping,  must  be  studied  and 
knowledge  gained  from  actual  practice.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  novice  to  be- 
gin with  the  care  of  a  small  flock.— Farm 
Journal. 


MARKETING  OF  EGGS. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  given  the  egg 
a  commercial  thought  have  any  idea  of  the 
volume  of  trade  when  concentrated  or  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  product  from  the 
hen.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  shipper 
to  take  care  of  this  product  when  in  Ms 
hands  as  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  look  after 
his  interest.  To  be  financially  a  successful 
shipper,  he  must  give  every  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  first  see;  that  the  eggs  he  is  for- 
warding are  "  fres;h." 

The  shipper  w^tio  fails  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  old  and  stale  eggs,  and 
persists  in  packjing  them  with  the  strictly 
fresh,  only  damages  his  prospects  for  real- 
izing the  best  prices  and  establishing  a  repu- 
tation for  his  brand. 

The  chapge  from  packing  and  shipping 
eggs  in  barrels  and  old  boxes  to  that  of  the 
almost  universally  adopted  thirty-dozen 
cases  is  a  great  improvement.  Too  many 
shippers  are  quite  careless  in  the  employ- 
ment of  help,  which  in  most  cases  are  boys 
who  may  mean  well  enough,  but  lack  the 
experience  m  packing,  often  neglecting  to 
put  the  required  ctiaff  or  cut  straw  on  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  or  pack  the  eggs  in 
broken,  torn  or  imperfect  fillers,  which 
causes  breakage  in  transit.  Or  they  fasten 
the  lid  down  without  first  placing  the  long 
clean  straw  or  other  packing  on  top  of  the 
eggs,  so  that  the  entire  top  layers  will  not 
break  should  the  case  be  turned  down  or 
given  a  severe  jolt.  Every  shipper  should 
keep  a  supply  of  new  fiUers  on  hand  to  re- 
place any  that  may  become  torn  or  impure 
from  broken  eggs. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs,  properly  packed  in 
good  cases,  would  never  have  a  "  loss  off," 
except  when  they  are  shipped  in  very  warm 
weather  from  a  distance,  or  are  roughly 
handled  during  the  transportation.  Every 
shipper  should  kuow  by  a  careful  study  of 
his  trade  the  quality  of  the  stock  he  buys, 
and  should  reject  all.  imperfect  eggs  just  as 
they  are  rejected  by  the  city  trade  and  con- 
sumer. The  sooner  all  shippers  adopt  this 
rule  the  sooner  they  will  bring  up  the  trade 
to  that  perfection  its  importance  demands. 

POINTERS. 

Artist  Lee  says  corn  will  produce  brass 
on  white  fowls. 

There  are  no  secrets  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness— solid  work  tells. 

A  little  sulphur  in  the  soft  feed  will  help 
the  growth  of  feathers. 

A  hen  will  not  lay  in  a  nest  that  is  infested 
with  vermin,  if  she  can  help  it. 

Always  make  the  nests  so  that  tliey  can 
be  easily  taken  down  and  cl  eaned. 

The  best  use  to  make  of  a  stunted  chicken 
is  to  fatten  up  well  and  eat. 

It  is  said  the  broiler  crop  in  Hammonton 
the  past  season  averaged  §1;25  a  pair. 


"With  proper  feeding  a  chick  should  double 
its  weight  every  ten  days  until  forty  days 
old. 

Keep  the  ducks  out  of  the  chicken  yards ; 
the  water  they  befoul  will  soon  bring  on 
contagion. 

A  good  cross  will  grow  better  table  birds 
than  thoroughbreds.  In  most  localities  the 
Leghorn  is  used  for  crossing  on  fowls  in  the 
American  and  Asiatic  classes. 

If  your  fowls  are  losing  their  feathers 
now,  look  for  lice — the  long  feather  lice. 
You  will  find  them  at  the  root  of  the  feath- 
ers. A  good  sprinkling  of  insect  powder 
will  rid  them  of  the  vermin. 

It  will  pay  to  visit  the  hen  house  at  night 
and  put  a  little  ointment  on  the  head,  under  • 
the  wings,  and  at  the  vent  of  your  fowls. 
If  they  have  lice,  that  remedy  will  fetch  'em, 
and  if  they  have  none  no  harm  is  done.  The 
best  ointment  for  the  purpose  is  three- 
fourths  of  lard  and  one-fourth  of  kerosene. 
A  little  greasing  goes  a  great  way. 

FATTENING  GROWING  CHICKS. 

A  chick  under  three  months  old  will  not 
fatten  readily,  as  nearly  all  the  food  con- 
sumed is  devotod  to  growth.  It  will,  of 
course,  weigh  well,  but  as  the  best  prices 
are  obtained  when  the  broiler  is  fat,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  have  them  in  that  condi- 
tion. Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  with  some  to 
judge  when  a  chick  is  fat,  even  after  it  is 
killed  and  dressed.  Keep  the  chicks  in 
small  yards  (not  coops)  and  feed  them  four 
times  a  day,  for  two  weeks  before  killing 
them,  the  food  to  consist  of  a  box  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  in  the  morning,  and  full 
enough  to  allow  them  to  eat  at  any  time 
during  the  day.  The  other  meals  must 
consist  of  mashed  potatoes,  thickened  with 
ground  oats.  AVhen  fat  they  will  show  a 
a  yellow  streak  along  each  side  of  the  spine 
when  dressed  and  ready  for  market. 


GUINEAS  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  is  no  sale  for  Guinea  fowls  in  mar- 
ket, but  the  Guinea  fowl  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  table  birds,  possess- 
ing a  certain  game  flavor  that  is  not  found 
in  other  fowls.  They  have  full-meated 
breasts,  and  possess  but  a  small  proportion 
of  offal  compared  with  hens.  If  their  real 
value  for  the  table  were  known,  they 
would  sell  at  high  prices.  On  the  farm 
they  cost  almost  nothing,  being  industrious 
foragers,  and  there  never  was  a  better  in- 
sect exterminator  than  the  Guinea.  Out- 
side of  the  eggs  they  provide,  without  cost, 
they  destroy  thousands  of  insects,  and 
though  their  efforts'  in  that  direction  may 
not  be  apparent,  yet  the  work  goes  on  with 
them  constantly.  They  are  never  idle,  be- 
ing busily  engaged  froin  early  morn  until 
night. 

North  and  South— Lock  hands  In  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  Theinterests 
of  the  people  will  he  safe  In  the  hands  of  the  two 
I'oultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  Is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  Jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper.  Only  fifty 
cents  ayear.  Southern  Poultry  Keeperand  PoULTHY 
Keeper  only  65  cents  a  year.  Send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
vllle,  Ark.,  or  to  i'oultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


WHITE  MIXORCAS,  get  the  beat. 
J.  II.  JID.mKVEK.  Erie,  Pa. 


EWS 
TO  LAPSES. 

"Greatest  00^ 


low  s  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  t  offees  and  Baking 
Powder.and  secures  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  particulars  address  a 
THE  GREAT  AMERK  AX  TEA  CO.,** 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  lor  catalogue 
of  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing  tools  ol 
every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ing tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
poultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
ieather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
W.  H.Wiemore,  107  S.  8tti  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

m-M  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  CO  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  createst  hatch  ever  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  at  one  time,  with  a  ^capa- 
city Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds  o  r  testimonials. 
S2^"Inclose  4  cents  in.  stamps 

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  lyAddress  Ins 

Reliable  Incubatob  «fc  Bboodeb  Co.,  Quincy,  III* 

ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  bitches,  some  In  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  old.   At  Stud. 

SCOTTISH  LEADER  (23,953),  Fee  530. 

Kl>«  REG  EXT  (21,115',  Stud  Fee  840. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  bitches  50c.  each.   Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 


Germaiitown, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONLY   $1.10!   ^  EQUALED^ 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   SOcts 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)  50  " 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  BOOK   50  " 

Total     S2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt byus  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$1.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.]  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  151.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only-taken  nlns 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  wtuter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory In  this  country,  hut 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leading  one  to-day, 
For  circulars  addreSa' 
A.  V.  Williams,  1 
Race  St.,  Bristol. Conn. 
Mention  the  I'oultry  Keeper, 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyaus., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"SirHenr.v"and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  In  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  errand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  1>  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  didbeget  Zi'/ce."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,H.  Y. 

Large  Poultry  Farm  for  Sale. 

Capacity  2,000  Chickens 

In  the  cltv  of  Denver,  Col.,  which  cost  originally 
$7.50J,  and  which  should  pay$5  000  per  annum.  It  is 
well  fenced,  and  has  dwelling,  stable,  outhouses, 
INCUBATOR  HOUSE,  brooder  house,  egg  cel- 
lars, artesian  well,  wind  mill,  large  tank,  INCU- 
BATORS. BROODERS,  horseand  wagon,  tools 
and  Implements.  The  plant  Is  only  one  year  old- 
other  business  cause  of  sale,  which  will  be  at  a  1,1  It  E- 
RAE  DISCOUNT.  High  land.  In  a  choice  suburb 
of  Denver,  overlooking  the  city,  near  cable  cars  and 
electric  lights.  Address 

HENRY  C.  STUART  «fc  CO.. 

Box  1815,  Denver,  Colorado. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  tiro  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   00  cts. 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

Geo.  J.  NUniv.Propr.,  Saline,  Mich. 

POULTRY    AND    POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas.  W.  and  B.  Langshans,  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  V.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  you.  Give  us 
a  trial.  Eggs  S2  per  13.  "We  cany  the  largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.S.  Everything  for  the 
poultrymau.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  lor  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished: Illustrates  and  describes  ^ock,  buildings,  etc 

HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEA1h7 

TUT  IMPROVED 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  18!>2.  1st  prize  <  f 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  f25  In 
cold  for  best  machine  In  show. 
rTMIE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
_I_  TOR.  30O0  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  months.  Trices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheape- 1 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  glvlnsuniversal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at-7  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  9  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jan.  RnnUln. South  Enston.Mnss 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF 


Will  do  it.  Thousands  In  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple.Ptrfi.ct  and  Zelf.Ktyulating. 
Loweet-pnced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
M   -  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

n.Wui£IGE0.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy,  III. 


White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes. 

A  record  nneojnalled  by  any  breeder  on  these  two 
popular  varieties  since  18S3.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 

January  "th  to  12th,  1S92.   5  Sweeping  Records  at 

Madison  Sqnare  Garden 
and  American  Institute  New  Yor^t  City.   Have  won 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leading  shows, 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 
Cockerels.  Pairs.  Trios  or  Breeding  Pens 

EGGS  FOR"  HATCHING  ISSfiK'KSSS 

13:  $5  00  per  2fi. 

Send  Stamp  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
IjiSt  giving  liishcHt  prixc  i-erord  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  an.v  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB/US,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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Langshans. 
Minorcas, 
Anconas, 

Indian  Games. 

SINGLE  BIRDS,  $3.00  to  $10.00. 
FAIRS,  -  $5.00  to  $15.00. 
TRIOS,  -        -  $7.00  to  $25.00. 


C.G. 


CERTAIN  CUKE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
60c.  per;iu.  5  lbs.  for  $2. 


G.F. 


CIIICK  FEED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young  I 
and  growing  chicks.  I 
{3  V  50  lbs.  $5     100  lbs. 


s.s. 


SURE  SHOT 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  insect  life. 

25c  per  lb.  6  lbs  for  51. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  lair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultrymau  should  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


Ftir»s  for  s^Xje:. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


P*ottsi7ille,  Foxtiia. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  tree.  Cor.  solicited 

Breeders  Ecar  Record  and  Account  Book. 
28  pages.    Price  2oc.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
Bit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  l-lth  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


B 


BUFF 


WYANDOTTES.  J.D.WILSON, 
PlY,  ROCK  Chicks.       Worcester,  N.  Y . 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HAliVEY  &  WATERS,  Buffalo,  N.  \\ 


R.  JOHN  TV.  KING,  Kent,  conn. .  breeds  ^.e 
best  W. Leghorns,  L. Brahnias  and  W . P. Rocks. 


D 


E 


xhibltion  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  ^=?'ur-kei'?'L-ri- an<U5.F.-R..  Stamp. 

F 


Wm.H.VanDoren,  Buckingham,  111. 

ior  sale  cheap  if  taken  soon.  15  S.  O.  B.  Leg's,  one 
year  old.   Edward  Hart,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


P 


A.  1*.  COBURN,  Lonell,  Mibhs.  Barred 
•  P.  Rocks  and  lnd.  Games.    Stock  lor  sale  in  fall. 


F 


inest  catalogueever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


o 


nly  150  wanted  for  600  egg  Monarch  Incu.  and  450 
Chick  Brooder.  L.  M.  Daved  Phillipsport.N.Y. 


Pit  Games.  Fighters:  this  year's  hatch,  $5  to  $f  per 
trio.  V.  H.  \\  iestling,  140y  Kegina  St.,  ll'b'fe.,  ra. 

SC.  W.  Leghorns  and  L.  Iirahmas,  eggs  ?1.  Birds 
.  for  sale.      W.  W.  COLE,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

CDANICU  28  ye*rs.   Chicks,  S2  tof.5  each. 
OrHnldn  J.BE.N  NETT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


100 
150 


magnificent  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Bogert  &  Son,  Cartersville,  Va. 

Ind .  Games.  $1 .50  to  S3  each.  Write 
JNO.  SCMMERS,  Browns  Corners,  Ind. 


1  300  egg  P.  S.  Incubators  forsale.  Completeorder 
I  $35  each.   Mrs.  E.  L.  Martin,  Seaford,  Del. 


27 


grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesvlile,  Aik. 


JOO  Egg,  (250  each  side. )  Imp'd  Fxcelsior Incubator 
)  for?3U.00.      A.  J.  Crosvenor,  New  Carlisle, jO. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.  J9 


AH.  ANDERS.  Eansdnle,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Mln.  and  P. Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .    Circular.    K.  E.  BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Plymouth  Rock  E(rg;s,  at  75c.  per  13.  Also 
•  1,000  white  cedar  rails. 

J.  G.BKUOM ALL,  1207  N.  Broad  St.,  Phlla. 


TTlxcelslor  Incu.  525  egg  size,  J.  L.  Campbell's  regu- 
Jjj  la  tors  attached,  price  $30.00.  Also  a  Webster's 
bone  cutter  $8  00.   J.  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

Games,  send  for  cir.   Heathwoods  Indians,  Irish 
"  and  Mexican  Grays,  Irish  Blk.  Beds  and  Torna- 
does. C.  I>.  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
.  est  I..  Wyandotts,  U.  P.  Rocks  and  R. 
V.  R.  LeKhorua  in  Ihe  Wett. 

IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  GIRARD,  Erie  Co., 
Pa.— Games,  Aseels,  Dei  by  s,  Japs,  Muff  and 
Duns.    Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

LOWELL  POULTRY  CLUB.  Lowell,  Mich. 
Breeders  of  thorough!, red  poultry.    Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  R.  ECKEK,  Secy. 

I  IPUT  DDKUMAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnlllAo.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  lncubator.MissH.M.Williams.IIainmonton.N.J 

Prize  winnl""  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Clr. 
M.  It.  i.£lDY,  Blooming  Cilen,  Pa. 

KOSECO.MB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty, 
also  B.  P.  Rocks.    Choice  stock  for  sale.  Circu- 
lar free.         J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

UIKNTrn  nlan  thoroughly  competent  to  raise 
w»Hli  I  CU.  poultry,  must  Know  how  tooperateau 
Incu.   E.  R.  Smith,  Box  373,  Sioux  City,  la. 

WANTED.— A  position  as  manager  of  a  large 
poultry  establishment,  by  an  expert  poultry  breed- 
er, Address:R.  ttrandmontaffue,  Sharon,  Pa. 

WANTED.— Partner  with  small  capital  in  poultry 
business.    First  class  ranch  and  good  business, 
best  of  reasons.   Address  Box  351,  Petoskey,  Mich. 

The  Perfected  Incubator.- 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  3IOVLTON,  Tannton,  3Iass 

SP    D     I  CPUrtDklC  Best  combs  and  U>bes, 
.  l>.  D.    LXUnUnnO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

R.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Ta. 

Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
flue  poultry.   E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

CT  RPRNnRn  PIIPQ  -T-ar?est  <le.KS  in  the 
Ol.DtnnHnU  rUrO.  world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheao.  Penigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs.  Hainmonton,  N.J. 

DflUC  MCd  I     FOR    POULTRY.  Clil'SIIED 

DUUL  lllC.HL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CIIEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  R.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  spangled  Hamburgs,  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  $1.50  per  13.  |2  50 per  26, $3.00 
per  39,  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times. 

II.  J.  Rrown,  Harford, Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


E 


ggs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  $3  per  13, 
$5  per  26.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Christian  Sehman,  Levin.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  ,  Box22, 
Breeder  of  W.  and  B.  P.  Hocks,  G.  Wyns.,  B. 
Coch.,  Ind.  Games,  German  Hares  and  Guinea  Pigs. 
Imp.  Homer  Pigeon.  Stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Tncliau  Games,  Buff  Leghorns,  W.  and  B.  Legs., 
A  Langshans,   Wyaudottes,  Branmas,   P.  Rocks, 
Minorcas.  P.  Ducks.    For  sale  cheap  this  month. 
LEWIS  C.  REATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4oO  fine  Breeding  and"  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

5Tfc  B.  MINORCAS.  asP-Sg  2ST 

brought!  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  scor- 
lngas.  Stock  and  eggs.  Win.  J.  Schauhle,  Erie,  Pa. 

-|  /~ii~W~l  February  and  March  chicks,  Buff  Legs., 
.1_\JYJ\J  Ind.  Games,  Wyn's.,  Brah.  Cochins,  and 
others.  |L50  per  chick.  Best  stock.  Pleasure 
Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Lebanon,  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
L~  and  Common  Babbits.    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Gl  entleman  owning  a  Country  home  near  Newark, 
T  N.  J.,  with  plenty  of  room  for  a  Poultry  Farm, 
desires  to  make  arrangements  with  a  practical  and 
experienced  man  to  engage  in  the  business. 

II.  C.  CRANE,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAIOIAS  ONLY.  —Large  size,  finely 
marked, heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chicage,  St, 
Louis,  Rockfork,  Peoria.  Stock  for  sale  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Blue  Island,  III. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Laug- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

O.  U  .  FKESSEV,  IB  a  m  iu  on  ton,  N.  J. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OK  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J. L.CAMPBELL, West  Elizabeth. P».  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  Z%\  7  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1,25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Fa 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDsT 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

LOOK  HERE. -  ?5  00  for  26  eggs  of  Impt.  I. 
Games,  $2.00  for  26  eggs  of  G.  and  W.  Wyans., 
I,.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, S.  S.  Hamburgs,  cockerels  for  sale  cheap,  also 
Jersey  cattle,  German  hares,  stock  as  good  as  any, 
Clr.  tree.  A.  P.  Klmmel,  Orwigsburg,  Sen.  Co.,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  D.  A.  Mount,  Mgr , 
Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brams.,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  W.  Turkeys,  W.  Guineas.  On  14  entries  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1892,  won  eight  first 
prizes.  A  lino  lot  of  young  birds  forsale.  Write 
for  wants. 

T7l/^1  Q  for  hatching  from  67  varieties  of  land 
XjurlTkJ  and  waterfowls,  everything  first  class. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  get  the  tles't,  1  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustiated 
clr.  or  10  cents  to  mail  fine  illlus.  Cata.  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON.Delavan,  Wis. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
Icir.  F.Schwarz.M'f'g., Fairfield,  Conn 


rnnp  List  at  j». -exhibition  pile, 

r  llU\'  DIICKWINO,    and  B.  B.  BED 

LUUUi  4.AMES,  B.  Silver  Polish.  Japanese 
and  S.  D.  AV.  Bantams,  Andalusians.  List 
at  $2.00.  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  Houdans,  D.  Bram., 
Wyans..  Black  Leg.,  P.  R's,  Pit  dames,  P.  &  B. 
Coch.,  W.Guln.  T.W.Ludlow,  Yonkera,  Sf.  V. 


THE    HYDRO    SAFETY  LAMP 

for  all  Incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
utely  safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  L.  R.  Oakes, 
Klooinington,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

ECGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  Sr> 
Per  15;  810. OO per  40.  Other  yards 83  per  IS. 

Incubator  order  all  P.Rock  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  '92;  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  Chas.  M. 
UriflTng  A  Son,  ShelterJIsland,  SuSolk'Co.,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  (P.  K.J  Shady  Shore, 
Oftwego,Ncw  York. 

FANCIERS'  REVIEW ^.Sye^r^TnoS1: 

500  QUESTIONS  ^s,^.sw^ce0?5croul,ry 
PIGEON  QUER!ESeW&^ 

nnilTTlXip  for  Fanciers,  a  specialty;  2-cent 
f       1  lull  stamp  gets  envelope  of  samples. 

THE  FANCIEKS'  KEVIEW,  Box  A.  Chatham,!*.  Y. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500Cock')s,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGER,  DeKalb,  III. 

~  TO  ALL  INSECTS 

Iliifflelde  Powder 

is  a  sure  and  posi- 
tive exterminator  of  Cockroaches, 
Water  Bugs.  Moths,  Fleas,  Bed 
Bugs,  Lice,  Chicken  Lice  and  Lice 
on  Animals.  A  few  applications 
kills  them.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it, 
or  send  50c.  for  sample  box  to 
BUQICIDE  MFG.  CO.,  La  Crosse,  WLs 

YOUlt  OWN 
Bone,  .Ileal, 
_  OysterShells, 
t-rnham  Hour  &  (Jorn.-intbe 
"II  (F.  Wilson's 
-.Li,  Patent). 
lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
fn  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POVVEK  Ml  I.I^S  and 
FARM  FEE  I)  1>IIT,I,"S.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
Wnton  application.  W1L.SO.S  BItOS.  Eaaton.  Pa> 


>ki  EXCELSIOR 
POULTRY  FARM. 

2^  Leading  Varieties 
YOUNG  STOCK. 

1  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


=  F.  S.  STAHL,  Mar.,  O 


ICY,  111. 


"  Natural  and 


CAN  lie  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoulfcry  Houses 
il.so  per  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

3-i  Hey  St.,N.  Y. 


ial  Duck  -  Culture,' 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  810.  Little 
Giant  Clover  gutter,  only  8».  Buff 
Leghorns.  Indian  (James  ami  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Bend  stamp  for 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  IIAXNIIM, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  B.  A. 
(Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club. ) 


C  PflMTfR  For  Itoup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UIIUlHi  Pharmacy.    Itoerieke  «fc  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
3G  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg. Fa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  AV.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Olriest  IIonioeopsitlQic  Pfaariuncy.  Estab- 
lished in  1S35- 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.,  l2mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 


THIS  BOOK  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  witli  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAM°ES  KAN  KIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  tho 
book,  together  with  the  Foultky  Keefeh,  <>i,  ■  year, 
for  75  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  A'OULTRY  KliEi'Jiii,  at  50 
cents  each. 

H*OUI.TKY  HEEP£R  CO.,  Parkeshure,  Pa 


POULTRY  FEftlCE, 

WIRE  JIETTINC  Is  the  best  and  cheapest,  prices 
for  2-inch,  No.  19,  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

12      18      24      3G      48      60     72  Ineb: 

<J0c.    §1.35  $1.80  $2.70  $3.60  $4.50  $5.40  per  roll. 
One  inch,  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices,   send  for  Cir.  with  discount  for  5  rolls. 

PETER  DURYEE&  CO.,3s^er^h 


BONE  GOITER  ? 


EOT.  E.  BALLARD  &  CO. 

General  Produce  Commission  Merchants 
and  Shippers, 

3449  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 

To  All  Shippers  of  Produce  WANTED, 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Potatoes,  Apples, 
Onions,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Dried  rruits, 
Poultry,  Game,  Veal,  Lambs,  Beef, Mutton, 
Pork,  Tallow,  Honey,  Beeswax,  Broom 
corn,  Ginseng  root,  Feathers,  Vinegar, 
Cider,  Flour,  Buckwheat,  Furs,  Hides, 
Pelts, Skins, etc.  Send  for  our  daily  bulletin. 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egrg- 
producing- food  in  the  worla. 
ltwill  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
,^  tile.  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
 logue.     Name  this  paper. 

■®  tL..    F.  W.  MANN, 

Vat.  June  15.'86.  Aus.20,'89.    M  i '.  I'«rri) ,  Mas*. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

J 

Supplies,  ? 

It  Illustrates  A 
the  most  complete  line 
p    £-  p.  ever  offered.  Q 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  % 

 SEEDSMEN   \ 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  \ 


Three  Yrrrs  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  York.) 

V  <•  I  ;  v  <■  ^•  <  n  ,«  [■  Firsts  011  lntlianOames  In  the  open  classes.  A  record 
•  '  '  i  •  1  1  1  (*i  iu:i  •  1  any  variety  can  equal. 

II.'  i'ii-at  tiicw  iit  M,t  lilSON  S<|lTARE  OARIIRN,  Febraarj-,  1892, 
'•'■vi|  '••  and  5(1>  on  Cock:  I  at.  2d  ami  3d  011  Hen;  1st  and  2d  on  Cock- 
ni  l.  ai  il  Ij.it.  2d.  3d.  4<Ii  and  stli  on  I»t>lletn. 

ClIALLENtiE  Cl'HS  for  best  lien  and  pullet.   GOLD  SPECIAL  for  twenty 
liect  young  birds,  and  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadelphia  onr  Golden  Wyandottes  won  all  tirstsand  seconds. 

V»'e  breed   Champion  Rett   Caps.  Andalusians.  Black  Minorcas, 
Vhite  Ind.  Ganics.Creve  Cooers.  Aseels  and  S*ekin  Ducks. 

stock  and  egos  aluays  for  sale.    Twenttt-page  Catalngnefree. 

C.  A.  SHARP  «fe  CO..  Loekport,  New  York. 
The  Home  oCthe  Indian  Game. 

70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  ON  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170   TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  IT.  JACOBS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Mention  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homor  City,  2T*oiiZifv. 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

FARM-POULTRY  ¥ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Beat  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  In  the  world. 
Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judpre  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  bo  f'Mind  in  any  volume  c«  <sting  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultky  one  year.    Huhacrfptfons  can  betiin  with  any  bark  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  urn  all  numbers  '/  No  matter  it  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  In  your  own  famllv  ? 
Do  you  care  to  leorn  how  others  make  their  hens  nay  S2.50eaeh  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  ^subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "What  has  been  done,  ean  be  done  aeain."  Hemrniber  tho  price ;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  25  cts.;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.    I.  is.  J0I1.\*0.\  At  CO.,  Dostou.  Masa. 


S6  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Leghorns  ond  Ducks. — I  have  a  three  months' 
old  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel.  He  weighs  a 
pound  and  eleven  ounces.  His  conib  is 
three  and  one-half  inches  long  and  two 
inches  high.  Is  he  all  right?  Is  it  true 
that  Pekin  ducks  weigh  live  pounds  at  ten 
weeks  old  ?— Mrs.  F.  3.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

We  can  give  an  affirmative  reply  to  both 
of  the  above  inquiries. 


About  Making  an  Incubator. — I  wish  to  make 
an  incubator  that  will  stand  a  change  of 
temperature  of  from  freezing  to  one  hun- 
dred degrees  above  zero  in  the  room.  Is  it 
practicable  to  hatch  in  a  room  that  varies 
so  much? — "Subscriber,"  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. 

It  is  too  much  variation.  Even  a  hen 
would  be  unable  to  hatch  under  such  fluctu- 
ations. Keep  the  room  at  as  even  tempera- 
ture as  possible. 


Brooder  Heater. — Which  brooder  heater  do 
you  recommend  ? — W.  E.  M.,  Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

"We  do  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  any  make  particularly.  Our 
August,  1891,  issue  shows  an  excellent 
stove.  Address  A.  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City, 
Pa. 

Ground  Glass  for  Poultry.— Are  green,  blue 
and  brown  colored  bottles  injurious  to 
poultry  ?— C.  F.  H.,  E.  Palatka,  Florida. 

Colored  glass  contains  many  substances, 
among  them  lead,  which  are  injurious,  but 
perhaps  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  use  clear  glass. 

Fish  and  Crabs.— How  would  fish  and  crabs 
do  for  the  hens  ?  I  expect  to  select  a  loca- 
tion wrhere  they  are  plentiful. — 0.  J.  F., 
Milan,  Mo. 

They  are  excellent,  and  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Luck  Ponds.— I  have  200  Pekin  ducks,  on  a 
free  range.  How  large  a  pond,  and  how  deep 
should  it  be  for  them  ? — T.  K.  H.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

It  matters  not  about  the  depth.  A  pond 
of  almost  any  size  will  answer,  even  if  only 
twenty  feet  square,  but  the  larger  the  better. 

Heater  for  Brooder. — Where  can  I  procure 
a  stove  heater  for  a  brooder  house? — Mrs.  M. 
E.  B.,  Roodhouse,  111. 

Address  A.  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Houdans  and  Brahmas. — 1. — I  have  selected 
Brahnias  for  meat  and  Houdans  for  eggs. 
Is  the  selection  a  good  one  ?  2. — Are  the 
Houdans  good  layers  ?  3. — Will  Bautams 
and  Brahmas  mix  and  cross?  4. — Which 
breed  of  Bantams  would  you  advise  as  the 
prettiest  and  smallest? — F.  S. C,  Ainsworth, 
Neb. 

1. — The  Houdans  are  of  better  quality  for 
the  table  and  for  market  than  Brahmas,  but 
the  latter  are  better  winter  layers.  Your 
selection  is  excellent,  however.  2. — The  Hou- 
dans are  non-sitters  and  excellent  layers- 
3.— Bantams  and  Brahmas  do  not  always 
cross,  but  it  happens  sometimes,  i. — The 
black-breasted  Red  Game  Bantams. 

Bumble  Foot  and  Swollen  Feet — I  have  been 
bothered  for  about  three  weeks  with  my 
Leghorns  having  their  feet  swelling  up,  and 
a  bunch  coming  between  their  toes,  but 
none  of  the  swelling  came  to  a  head. — H.  S. 
H.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

See  special  article  on  the  subject  on  an- 
other page. 


Blue  Andalusians.— How  old  a  breed  is  the 
Andalusian,  and  how  are  they  produced  ? 
Are  they  good  layers,  and  do  they  breed 
true  to  feather  ? 

They  may  rightly  be  termed  Blue  Minor- 
cas,  as  they  resemble  the  Minorcas  in  all  but 
color.  They  are  an  old  established  breed) 
non-sitters,  larger  than  Leghorns,  and  ex- 
cellent layers. 


Plans  of  Incubators. — Are  the  plans  of  incu- 
bators offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs  the  same 
as  those  in  the  book  "  Incubators  and 
Brooders  ?"— W.  V.  S.,  Ravanna,  Mo. 

They  are  not  the  same,  as  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  the  book  was 
printed,  but  they  are  the  same  as  the  plans 
ln  the  book  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special." 

Plan  of  Brooder  House. — Where  can  I  get 
plan  of  brooder  house,  with  illustrations  of 
method  of  heating  ?-^E.  F.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Our  August,  1891,  issue  gives  the  plans, 
and  illustrates  the  system,  as  well  as  give6 
different  brooders. 

Light  Brahma  Drooping. — I  bad  six  hens, 
two  died,  one  being  a  large  Light  Brahma, 
which  would  sit  around  on  the  ground,  and 
could  hardly  walk.  What  ailed  her  ?— E.  S., 
Gorin,  Mo. 


It  is  difficult  to  give  cause  with  the 
symptoms  described.  She  may  have  been 
injured,  or  may  have  been  too  fat. 

Don't  Want  Points.— If  I  send  to  some  of 
your  advertisers  for  better  stock  than  I 
have  would  there  not  be  danger  of  getting 
stock  that  were  bred  for  feathers  and  points 
and  deficient  in  hardiness,  vigor,  and  egg 
production  ?— (No  name  given),  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Not  necessarily  so.  If  you  will  write  for 
a  hardy,  vigorous  bird,  without  regard  to 
points,  you  will  get  it. 

Malt  for  Chicks.— Please  let  me  know  if 
malt  can  be  fed  safely  to  chicks.— W.  R., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

It  has  been  used  with  good  results,  and  is 
excellent  for  all  classes  of  poultry. 

Sex  of  Ducks. — At  what  age  can  one  distin- 
guish the  drakes  from  the  females  ? 

At  almost  any  age.  The  drake  has  a  fine, 
wheezy  voice  while  the  voice  of  the  female 
is  loud  and  coarse. 

Drinking  Fountains. — Where  can  I  obtain 
drinking  fountains  or  dishes  so  constructed 
that  the  chicks  cannot  get  wet  when  drink- 
ing ?— L.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Address  T.  F.  Rackham,  239  East  Fifty- 
sixth  street,  New  York  City. 

Bone  MeaL— Can  fertilizer  bone  meal  be 
used  for  poultry  ? — R.  S.,  Macon,  Ga. 

If  the  hens  will  eat?  it  the  bone  meal  may 
be  used,  but  hens  generally  reject  it,  owing 
to  the  ammoniacal  odor. 

Green  Tomatoes. — How  can  I  preserve  green 
tomatoes  for  feeding  in  the  winter  ? — C.  M. 
G.,  Charleston,  111. 

There  is  no  process  except  to  can  them  in 
self-sealing  cans. 

Leghorns  Moulting. — Is  it  usual  for  Brown 
Leghorns  to  moult  as  early  as  July  ?  Will 
the  early  moulting  injure  their  laying  dur- 
ing fall  and  winter  ? 

It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  moult  early, 
and  it  is  an  advantage,  as  they  will  lay  in 
fall  and  winter. 

Several  Questions.— 1.  Which  is  the  best 
for  one  hundred  hens,  ten  small  houses,  or 
one  large  house,  divided  ?  2.  Is  sandy 
loam,  with  cut  straw  thrown  over  it  for  the 
hens  to  scratch  in,  a  good  floor  if  cleaned 
once  a  week  ?  3.  "Which  is  better,  no  ven- 
tilation in  the  incubator  until  the  eighteenth 
day,  or  ventilation  during  the  entire  hatch  ? 
4.  Which  is  the  best  ventilation  for  an  in- 1 
cubator,  bottom,  side  or  top  ?— W.  R.  C, 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

1.  One  large  house,divided,  entails  the  least 
labor,  and  is  probably  better.  2.  It  should 
answer  the  purpose  well.  3.  There  should 
be  ventilation  all  the  time,  but  no  currents 
of  air.  i.  Bottom  openings  are  usually 
preferred. 

It  May  Be  an  Injury. — Our  Wyandotte  male 
goes  around  by  himself,  with  his  head  to 
one  side,  tail  drooping.  His  neck  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S.  He  will  not  eat  unless 
food  is  put  close  to  him. — W.  F.  W.,  Derby, 
N.  Y. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  cause. 
It  may  be  rheumatism,  roup,  or  the  result 
of  an  injury  of  some  kind. 

Heat  Regulator.— Where  can  I  get  a  good 
heat  regulator  ?— R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

If  for  an  incubator  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult, as  no  regulator  will  fit  all  kinds, 
though  Mr.  F.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass., 
offers  one  that  may  fit  your  incubator.  For 
a  brooder,  A.  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa., 
offers  one. 

Green  Bone. — How  much,  and  how  often  do 
you  recommend  feeding  green  ground  bone? 
Also  give  your  opinion  of  feeding  stale  bread, 
a  little  mouldy(l.soaked. — (No  name),  Brock- 
ton. 

The  allowance  is  one  pound  of  green  bone, 
once  a  day  to  sixteen  hens,  but  they  may  be 
given  all  the  green  bone  they  will  eat,  as 
they  will  not  eat  too  much.  The  stale  bread 
may  be  fed  if  not  too  mouldy,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  feed  it  dry  than  soaked. 

Too  Fat. — Last  spring  we  sent  for  a  sitting 
of  Light  Brahma  eggs.  We  now  have  two 
hens.  One  laid  four  eggs  in  February  and 
in  March  three  more.  Since  then  she  lias 
not  laid,  is  pretty  fat,  but  healthy.  The 
other  one  laid  twenty-four  eggs  and  then 
went  to  sitting.  What  can  I  give  to  induce 
the  first  one  U>  lay  ?  They  have  free  range, 
and  plenty  of  grit,  grass  and  water. — F.  S. 
C,  Ainsworth,  Neb. 

The  hens  are  entirely  too  fat.  You  can- 
not give  them  anything  that  will  make  them 
lay.  Starve  them  down  and  make  them 
scratch  for  their  food. 

Lice. — Give  name  and  remedy  for  disease 
of  my  young  chicks.  They  jeem  sleepv, 
eyes  stick  together,  and  they  are  continually 
swallowing,  some  dying.— R.  L.V.,  Melrose, 
Florida. 


It  may  be  due  to  colds,  but  more  probably 
to  the  large  lice  on  the  heads. 

Clogging  of  Young  Chicks.— What  causes 
young  chicks  to  clog  at  the  vent,  and  what 
can  I  do  to  prevent  it  ?  I  am  feeding  a 
mixture  of  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  bran,  and 
ship  stuff,  and  also  millet  seed.  How  old 
can  a  hen  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
profitably?— G.  B.  T.,  Old  Orchard,  Mo. 

The  clogging  is  probably  cold  on  the 
bowrels,  due  to  chicks  being  not  warm 
enough  at  night,  or  from  being  exposed 
to  overhead  draughts.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  young  chicks  get  chilled  in 
June,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  are  hatched  out  at  a  temperature  of 
103  degrees,  and  are  as  naked  as  babies. 

Caponizing.— Kindly  inform  me  if  caponiz- 
ing  would  pay  a  "  greenhorn,"  and  when  is 
the  best  time  to  perform  it  ? — H.  A.  L., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

It  will  pay  if  proper  care  is  given  the 
fowls.  A  "  greenhorn  "  must  first  learn. 
The  best  time  is  when  the  early  cockerels 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old. 

Chicks  Dying. — I  feed  on  meal,  bran, 
ground  oats,  beef  scraps,  bone  meal,  and 
sometimes  bread  and  milk,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  but  the  chicks  die. — E.  K., 
Fox  Chase,  (Phila.)  Pa. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
brooding,  not  the  feed. 

A  Cheap  Brooder. — Can  you  give  me 
an  idea  how  to  fix  a  brooder  on  a  cheap 
plan,  to  care  for  125  chicks? — J.  S.  N.,  Che- 
topa,  Kan. 

We  have  no  plans  other  than  are  pub- 
lished in  our  August,  1891,  issue.  You 
should  not  keep  as  many  as  125  in  one 
brooder. 

Anatomy  of  Fowls. — Where  can  I  ob- 
tain the  anatomy  of  fowls,  and  the  history 
of  the  different  varieties? 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  information  re- 
garding the  anatomy.  Probably  Wright's 
Poultry  Book,  for  sale  by  all  booksellers, 
will  give  the  history  of  the  breeds. 

Chicks  on  Clover.— Will  fowls  that  run 
on  clover,  and  grass,  over  a  farm,  need 
as  much  as  fowls  that  are  confined? — Mrs. 
H.  P.,  Winlock,  Wash. 

Fowls  that  have  a  good  range  will  need 
no  feed  at  all  in  summer. 

Brooder.— 1. — Would  a  cross  of  an  In- 
dian Game  male  and  Golden  Wyandotte  hen 
make  a  good  cross  for  broilers?  2. — Is  a 
br  joder  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide 
large  enough  for  150  or  175  chicks?  3. — Is 
a  space  two  feet  square  large  enough  for 
a  broiler  from  six  to  ten  weeks  old? — R. 
K.,  Kelly  Point,  Pa. 

1.  The  cross  produces  excellent  broilers, 
and  could  not  be  improved  on.  2.  It  is 
large  enough  for  the  number  but  they 
6hould  be  divided  into  two  lots.  3.  The 
questiou  is  indistinct.  A  space  two  feet 
square  will  serve  for  fifty  chicks. 

About  Eggs    and    Inbreeding.— 1.  Will 

it  kill  the  germ  of  an  egg,  if  it  has  been  set 
on,  and  the  heat  has  gone  up  to  112  degrees? 
2.  Will  it  do  any  harm  to  breed  a  cock  to  a 
hen  that  is  relate"d  to  her?  3.  Will  an  egg 
that  Is  fertile  ever  turn  rotten?  4.  Will  it 
answer  to  breed  a  duck  and  a  drake  that 
were  hatched  from  eggs  layed  by  the  same 
hen?— R.  F.  H.,  Schaller,  Iowa. 

1.  If  only  for  an  hour  or  two  the  tem- 
perature is  not  necessarily  fatal.  2.  Not  if 
only  slightly  related.  3.  Fertile  eggs  be- 
come rotten  sooner  than  eggs  that  are  not 
fertile.  4.  We  would  not  advise  such  close 
inbreeding. 

Chiok  Feed.— Is  there  a  specially  pre- 
pared chick  feed  that  you  can  recommend. 
— E.  G.  S.,  Bellair,  Md. 

We  have  used  that  advertised  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  which  is  also 
used  by  the  broiler  raisers  in  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey. 

BEST  BREEDS. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  year  when  certain 
breeds  are  capable  of  giving  larger  profits 
than  at  any  other  period,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  conditions  being  more  favorable.  Why 
is  it  that  the  small  breeds  of  fowls,  such  as 
the  Leghorns,  are  more  serviceable  in  sum- 
mer than  the  large,  heavy  breeds  ?  The  an- 
swer may  be  given  that  they  are  more 
active  and  are  best  adapted  to  foraging. 
The  heat  is  quite  trying  in  summer  on  the 
heavy  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  which  are 
completely  covered  with  feathers  and  down 
to  the  end  of  their  toes,  the  fluff  of  itself  a 
complete  covering.  They,  therefore,  feel  the 
heat  of  the  summer  more  than  those  breeds 
that  are  naked  under  the  wings  and  on  the 
bodv. 

To  claim  that  the  Leghorns  are  better 
than  the  Brahmas  would  be  to  claim  too 
much.  There  is  no  breed  superior  to  the 


September 


Brahmas  for  eggs,  meat  and  hardiness,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  they  are  more 
capable  of  enduring  the  cold  than  the  Lug- 
horns,  but  while  a  winter  fowl  may  be  one 
that  takes  but  little  exercise,  and  has  no  de- 
sire for  foraging,  it  is  just  the  reverse  with 
those  breeds  that  give  good  results  in  sum- 
mer. The  majority  of  farmers  prefer  active 
fowls  that  will  go  over  the  whole  range 
seeking  for  food,  as  in  so  doing  they  keep 
themselves  in  the  very  best  condition  for 
laying;  and  farmers  will  always  be  partial 
to  such  breeds  as  the  Leghoriis  and  Ham- 
burgs. 

The  Leghorns  rarely  become  broody, 
which  adapts  them  to  those  farms  where 
chicks  are  not  desired  during  the  summer 
months,  and  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favor- 
able for  foraging  they  will  lav  regularly  un- 
til they  begin  to  molt.  When  Leghorn 
males  are  used  with  common  hens,  the  pul- 
lets produced  from  the  cross  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  pure-bred  Leghorns  as  layers. 
Although  the  Leghorns  will  also  lay  well 
in  winter,  if  given  drv  and  warm  quarters, 
yet  they  are  in  their  best  condition  for  giv- 
ing the  most  favorable  results  during  the 
summer  season,  and  as  hardy,  profitable 
fowls,  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  small 
breeds. — Mirror. 


LANGSHANS  AND  BLACK  COCHINS. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  these 
two  breeds,  though  in  color  they  are  very 
similar.  The  Cochin  is  more  compact,  has 
no  long  sickle  feathers,  has  yellow  skin  and 
feet,  cannot  fly  and  has  the  middle  and 
outer  toes,  as  well  as  the  shanks  well  feath- 
ered. The  Langshan  though  nearly  similar 
in  many  respects,  has  long  sickle  feathers, 
dark  shanks  with  pink  between  the  toes. 
The  outer  toe  and  shanks  are  feathered, 
but  the  middle  toe  is  clean.  It  is  very  act- 
ive and  can  fly  up  to  a  high  roost.  Both 
breeds  have  single  combs,  and  both  are 
sometimes  addicted  to  throwing  red  feath- 
ers in  the  plumage.  The  skin  of  the 
Langshan  is  thin  and  white,  and  its  flesh  is 
fine  grained  and  juicy.  As  layers  both 
breeds  are  excellent.  The  Cochin  is  a  more 
persistent  sitter  and  excellent  mother. 
The  Langshan  will  also  sit,  but  the  pro- 
pensity for  so  doing  is  not  so  strongly 
characteristic  as  with  the  Cochin.  The 
Langshan  is  said  to  be  an  intermediate 
fowl  between  the  sitters  and  the  non- 
sitters,  as  it  matures  early,  and  lays  a  large 
number  of  eggs  before  wishing  to  hatch  a 
brood. 


TOO  HIGH  FOR  DUCKS. 

Weak  legs  in  ducks  is  a  very  common  oc- 
currence, and  in  this  connection  we  give  an 
inquiry  from  a  lady  at  Eldorado,  Nebraska, 
who  writes  : 

"What  ails  my  ducks?  They  are  from 
two  to  nine  weeks  old,  and  seem  to  get 
weak  in  the  legs,  and  will  creep  around, 
and  then  get  up  and  walk  all  right.  Again, 
others  died.  I  feed  bran,  shorts  and  cracked 
corn  one  third  each. 

The  cause  may  be  due  to  the  exclusive 
feeding  of  grain, though  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  unless  they  sleep  on  a  board  floor,  or  a 
very  dry  place,  they  will  quickly  come 
down  with  lameness. 


WEAK  LEGS  IN  CHICKS. 

A  lady  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  desires 
to  know  the  cause  of  weak  legs  in  chicks, 
and  writes  us  as  follows: 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  in  the  next 
paper,  why  chickens  have  weak  legs  ?  I 
have  some  of  th.it  trouble  among  mv  flock, 
and  I  cannot  find  the  cause  for  the  disease, 
if  it  is  a  disease.  None  of  my  chickens  are 
five  months  old. 

The  lady  should  have  stated  how  she 
managed,  as  she  gave  no  details.  Weak 
legs  come  from  rapid  growth,  from  high 
roosts,  from  dampness,  from  eating  sul- 
phur, from  Douglass  mixture  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  other  causes.  Had  she 
stated  how  her  chicks  are  managed,  we 
could  have  given  a  better  reply. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  markefl  ho 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently Interested  ln  poultry  to  Invest  tne  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  ln  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  And  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Sciibner  s  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)- 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manag* 
ment  of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 


A  MINK-TRAP. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Neal,  Moscow,  Oliio,  sends  a 
design  of  a  mink-trap,  and  writes:  "The 
only  disease  with  which  my  poultry  have 
been  troubled  for  years  is  the  '  varmints,' 
but  one  day  last  summer,  on  my  way  to  the 
village,  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, '  Eureka!  I'll  make  a  trap  and  bait 
it  with  a  live  hen  and  chickens,'  and  that 
thought  materialized  in  a  box  about  four 
feet  long,  fourteen  inches  high  and  sixteen 
inches  wide ;  in  the  center  is  a  partition  of 
wire  netting  with  meshes  so  large  that  a 
mink  can  see  through  and  so  smail  it  can't 
■crawl  through.  In  the  trap  end  is  a  treadle 
placed  so  far  from  the  door  that  the  drop, 
in  descending,  will  not  strike  the  mink.  To 
'the  treadle  is  attached  a  wire,  passim:  up 
through  the  top  of  the  trap,  and  the  other 
end  is  fastened  to  a  trigger  which  holds  the 
lever  raising  the  door,  and  the  mink  step- 
ping on  the  treadle  throws  the  trigger  from 
the  catch  and  he  is  caught." 

In  the  illustration,  A  is  the  treadle,  B  the 
wire  which  attaches  the  treadle  to  the  trig- 
ger, C  is  the  trigger,  D  is  the  wire  partition, 
and  E  is  the  coop  for  hen  and  chicks. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  pre- 
serve eggs  in  lime,  or  liquids.  The  eggs 
may  keep  well,  but  they  sell  for  a  very  low 
price  in  market.  Nothing  is  more  detested 
by  dealers  than  "  limed  "  eggs.  "We  were 
reminded  of  this  by  the  following,  from  a 
lady  at  Kamona,  Kansas,  who  writes  us: 

I  have  commenced  packing  eggs  in  a 
solution  of  lime.  I  take  t  wo  pints  of  slacked 
lime,  one  pint  of  salt,  and  one  pail  of  water. 
The  eggs  keep  properly,  but  the  lime  colors 
the  shells.  Please  advise  me  of  some  method 
of  keeping  eggs. 

Lime  will  cause  an  egg  to  have  an  unat- 
tractive appearance.  According  to  the 
methods  given  by  us  before,  and  endorsed 
by  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  there  are  dozens 
of  methods  for  preserving  eggs,  yet  but  few 
of  them  are  worthy  of  notice.  Limed  eggs 
have  been  almost  unsalable  this  year,  and 
the  lime  method  is  being  discarded.  We 
give  a  few  rules  that  will  enable  our  readers 
to  preserve  eggs  in  a  good  condition  for  at 
least  three  months,  though  eggs  have  been 
kept  as  long  as  six  months  by  the  process. 

1.  Always  use  fresh  eggs,  and  do  not  rely 
•on  those  from  your  neighbor.  You  must 
know  that  every  egg  is  fresh,  as  one  stale 
■egg  may  injure  all. 

2.  Use  eggs  only  from  hens  not  in  com- 
pany with  cocks,  as  such  eggs  will  keep 
three  times  as  long  as  those  containing 
germs  of  chicks. 

3.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place— the  cooler 
the  better.  Anywhere  near  forty  degrees 
-above  zero  will  answer,  though  sixty  de- 
grees will  be  cool  enough  for  a  few  months. 
Only  be  careful  that  eggs  do  not  freeze. 

i.  Turn  them  half  over  three  times  a 
week  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  the 
-shell*.  The  turning  of  the  eggs  is  very  im- 
portant, and  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 

5.  No  packing  material  is  necessary. 
Simply  lay  them  on  racks  or  shelves  ;  though 
if  preferred,  they  may  be  packed  in  boxes, 
in  dry  oats,  and  the  boxes  turned. 

6.  Solutions,  greasing  the  eggs,  egg-pre- 
serving preservations,  etc.,  are  unnecessary, 
as  some  of  them  injure  the  appearance  of 
the  eggs. 

7.  Wash  every  egg  clean  before  placing 
:t  with  the  others. 


If  the  above  rules  are  followed  there  will 
be  no  difference  between  eggs  so  preserved 
and  those  that  are  fresh.  No  person  can 
succeed  in  preserving  eggs  who  buys  them 
from  all  sources,  and  who  does  not  know 
just  when  every  egg  was  laid,  as  it  is  on 
that  point  so  many  failures  occur.  You 
can  not  place  any  dependence  on  eggs  ex- 
cept from  your  own  hens.  Even  your 
neighbor  is  sometimes  unable  to  prevent 
getting  a  stale  egg  in  among  the  fresh  ones. 
Never  use  stale  eggs  as  nest  eggs,  or  allow 
sitting  hens  to  bs  in  the  room  with  your 
layers.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  eggs  kept  always  cool. 

LOOKOUT  FOR  GASOLINE. 

Never  bring  fire  into  a  poultry  house 
which  has  been  saturated  with  gasoline. 
The  following  account  of  loss  of  life  from 
using  gasoline  in  a  poultry  house  is  given 
in  a  Parsons,  Kansas,  paper  : 

"Byron  S.  Hite,  aged  fifty-seven  vears was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  sasoline 
which  he  was  using  in  the  stable  in  the  rear 
of  his  house,  3039  East  Seventh  street,  a  few 


Gas  dine  will  kill  lice  instantly,  but  it 
very  quickly  vaporizes.  If  the  door  and 
windows  are  left  open  for  a  few  hours  after 
using  gasoline  the  danger  will  pass  away, 
but  wa  would  advise  that  all  matches,  or 
source  of  fire,  be  kept  away  for  several 
days.  Gasoline  is  as  dangerous  as  gun- 
powder near  fire,  but  harmless  if  used 
cautiously. 


FEATHER  LICE  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Young,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming, 
makes  some  inquiries  which  will  not  be  out 
of  place  at  the  present  time.  He  writes: 

1.  In  the  early  summer  my  hens  com- 
menced to  lose  the  ends  off  the  large  feath- 
ers at  the  base  of  their  wings,  and  now  their 
wing  feathers  are  entirely  gone,  leaving 
only  the  stubs.  They  still  lay,  however. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  summer,  I  used  an 
ointment  of  carbolic  acid,  sulphur  and  lard, 
on  them  to  destroy  lice. 

2.  I  have  several  bens  that  have  one  eye, 
and  the  side  of  the  head  swollen,  and  soine 
died.   What  is  the  cause  1 

3.  I  have  some  very  young  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks,  and  they  will  not  be  feathered 
when  cold  weather  sets  in.   Will  I  be  able 


NEAL  S  MINK  TRAP. 

(From  Farm  and  Fireside.) 


minutes  before  nine  o'clock  this  morning. 
Willie  Hite,  his  son,  aged  nine  years,  was 
badly  burned  on  the  hands,  arms  and  face. 
The  building  was  blown  to  pieces,  the  de- 
bris was  consumed  by  fire  and  the  body  of 
Mr.  Hite  was  horribly  disfigured  and 
partially  consumed  by "  the  fire.  After 
breakfast  this  morning.Mr.  Hite  determined 
to  rid  his  hencoop  of  chicken  lice  and 
so  took  a  five  gallon  can  partly  filled 
with  gasoline  and  a  dish  of  sulphur  and 
went  to  the  barn  in  the  rear  of  his  house, 
where  the  chickens  were  housed.  He  partly 
saturated  the  walls  with  gasoline  and  used 
it  freely  on  the  perches  and  boxes.  Then 
he  prepared  a  small  dish  of  sulphur  and  set 
it  afire,  intending  to  thoroughly  fumigate 
the  place.  When  he  struck  the  match  he 
must  have  ignited  the  fumes  of  the  gasoline, 
for  a  terrific  explosion  followed.  The  roof 
of  the  building  was  thrown  twenty  feet 
away  and  the  walls  were  shattered.  It  not 
killed  outright  by  the  force  of  the  explosion 
Hite  was  stunned  and  was  unable  to  escape. 
Flames  followed  the  explosion  and  an 
alarm  was  given.  Willie  Hite,  who 
had  followed  his  father  to  witness  his 
work,  ran  out  of  the  barn  and 
escaped  with  only  some  severe  burns. 
When  the  firemen  had  the  fire  put  out  a 
search  through  the  smoking  debris  dis- 
covered the  charred  body  of  the  old  man 
which  could  hardly  be  recognized.  The 
coroner  ordered  it  removed  to  Welden's 
morgue,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  an  in- 
quest will  be  held.  Mr.  Hite  owned  hi3 
home  and  considerable  other  property  in 
this  city.  He  had  retired  from  active 
business." 


to  allow  them  to  run  out  at  all,  or  must  I 
keep  them  confined? 

1.  The  loss  of  feathers  is  caused  by 
feather  lice.  The  ointment  did  no  harm. 
Dip  the  hens  in  strong  soap  suds,  made  of 
carbolic  acid  soap,  but  do  so  on  a  dry  and 
warm  day. 

2.  The  swollen  eyes  are  caused  by  a  slight 
draught  or  current  of  air  on  the  birds  at 
night,  perhaps  from  a  crack,  or  a  ventilator. 
The  fact  that  one  eye  only  is  affected,  shows 
the  draught  of  ah- comes  from  that  side  of 
the  house. 

3.  If  the  chicks  are  not  well  feathered 
they  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold.  As  Leg- 
horns feather  very  rapidly,  however,  no 
doubt  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
liberty  during  some  of  the  pleasant  days  of 
winter. 


WHAT  MADE  THEM  DIE  ? 

A  Florida  reader  loses  some  of  his  fowls 
about  the  same  time  every  year,  and  sends 
us  a  letter  asking  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty.  He  writes : 

I  have  a  few  chickens  that  die  every 
year.  They  are  taken  sick  in  June  or  the 
early  part  of  .July.  Some  have  "swelled 
crop  "  in  a  mild  form,  which  I  treat  with 
Nux  vomica  in  severe  cases.  I  open  the  crop 
and  they  usually  get  well.  Then  I  have 
some  that  I  find  dead  in  the  coon,  without 


showing  any  signs  of  sickness.  They  are  not 
over  fat,  and  when  opened  they  do  not  show 
any  disease.  What  causes  them  to  get  sick 
about  the  same  time  each  year. 

The  writer  gave  no  name,  hence  we  could 
not  write  him,  and  as  he  says  "  they  show 
no  sigus  of  sickness  "and  gives  no  symp- 
toms hence  we  must  guess  the  cause. 

The  "  swell  crop  "  shows  lack  of  grit,  oi 
that  the  birds  cat  some  coarse  food,  such  as 
hard,  long  grass,  etc.,  which  clogs  the  crop. 
Indigestion  is  also  a  result.  He  says  "  they 
are  not  over  fat."  With  all  due  respect  we 
say  that  they  are  over  fat,  and  that  he  is 
mistaken,  for  he  described  just  the  symp- 
toms of  the  difficulties  met  by  overfat  birds. 


HATCHING  AHEAD  OF  TIME. 

When  the  heat  is  too  high  the  chicks  will 
come  out  ahead  of  the  proper  time  for  in- 
cubation, and  they  will  be  difficult  to  raise. 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Hawkins,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska, 
gives  her  experience  with  her  chicks,  as 
follows  : 

I  have  raised  chicks  all  the  summer  in  a 
brooder,  and  had  no  serious  trouble  as  I 
generally  knew  what  ailed  them  when  they 
died,  but  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  we  filled 
an  incubator  with  eggs,  saved  by  reliable 
parties,  and  on  the  16th  day  after  putting 
in  the  eggs,  they  began  to  hatch.  On  the 
19th  day,  we  had  about  200  chicks  out,  and 
twenty  more  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
other  two  days.  They  were  apparently 
healthy,  active  birds.  We  put  them  into 
brooders.  One  brooder  came  with  the  ma- 
chine, the  other  two  I  made,  similar  to 
the  one  mentioned.  The  chicks  seemed 
very  lively.  As  I  stood  watching  one  little 
fellow  scratch,  he  sprang  up  and  came  down 
on  his  side,  and  began  to  ring  around  in 
that  way.  I  picked  it  up,  it  gave  another 
bound,  and  I  hardly  had  it  safe  in  my  hands 
before  it  died.  Nearly  all  the  rest,  some 
twenty,  have  gone  the  same  way,  lingering 
perhaps  two  days.  They  can't  stand,  and 
when  they  do  get  the  body  up  the  neck  is 
apparently  twisted  so  that  one  side  of  the 
head  is  up.  They  generally  ring  around  on 
one  side.  Two  hours  ago  there  were  ap- 
parently no  sick  chicks,  but  we  just  looked 
at  them  and  found  one  dead  and  oce.  on  its  side 
with  its  head  turned  over.  Both  birds  are 
among  the  first  out  and  about  one  week  old. 
What  puzzles  me  most  is  that  every  one 
taken  has  been  in  the  first  brooder.  My 
brooders  differ  from  that  in  having  covered 
holes  in  them  for  ventilation,  and  the 
bottom  where  the  lamp  goes  is  closed, 
during  the  day.  They  have  the  run  of  a 
ten  by  twelve  house. 

The  fact  that  the  early-hatched  chicks, 
which  were  in  the  first  brooder,  and  which 
came  out  on  the  10th  day,  were  the  ones 
affected,  explains  the  cause.  They  were 
forced  in  the  shells,  and  came  out  unpre- 
pared to  battle  with  the  world.  It  is  not 
best  to  have  chicks  come  out  before  the  20th 
day,  or  later  than  the  22nd  day. 

HOW  IS  THIS? 

The  Poultry  World  contained  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  plucking 
young  poultry  : 

"  Young  poultry  should  not  be  plucked 
too  soon  after  killing.  If  feathers  are 
pulled  out  while  the  blood  is  still  fluid  the 
vesicles  at  the  root  of  each  feather  become 
engorged  and  the  skin  spotted.  Don't  feed 
before  killing  ;  the  carcass  of  a  chicken 
killed  while  digestion  is  going  on,  will  keep 
but  a  short  time. " 

It  would  be  humane  if  the  above  were 
followed,  but  so  far  as  we  have  observed 
the  birds  do  not  have  time  to  die  before 
thev  are  nlucked  clean. 
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Points  01  Hatching:  Broilers. 

WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE 
SHELLS— WHY  FAILURES 
OCCUR— SOME  RULES 
TO  FOLLOW. 

As  the  hatching  season  for  broilers  is  now 
on,  and  questions  are  coming  in  by  the 
score,  we  will  make  a  special  article  on  the 
subject.  "We  have  given  the  following  be- 
fore, but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  the 
rules  here. 

A  hen  will  hatch  her  chicks  out  in  the 
dryest  kind  of  a  place.  An  egg  wants  no 
moisture,  as  nature  provides  for  that.  But 
the  air  surrounding  the  eggs  must  be  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  if  much  air  passes 
through  the  incubator,  or  it  will  take  it 
from  the  eggs.  For  that  reason  we  suggest 
the  use  of  little  wet  sponges  in  the  egg 
drawer,  among  the  eggs  in  preference  to 
moisture  pans. 

Chicks  die  from  several  causes.  They  die 
when  the  heat  is  too  low  for  a  long  while, 
and  also  when  it  is  too  high.  The  heat 
should  be  103  degrees  throughout.  A  ther- 
mometer without  a  band  around  the  bulb, 
records  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  not  the  egg. 
A  thermometer  with  the  bulb  uncovered, 
and  laid  on  a  fertile  egg,  will  show  the 
proper  heat,  (that  of  the  egg,)  for  during  in- 
cubation the  heat  of  the  hen  decreases, 
while  the  heat  in  the  eggs  from  the  chicks 
increases.  Chicks  die  in  the  shell  also  be- 
cause their  parents  are  not  vigorous,  or  be- 
cause the  eggs  are  stale,  but  the  usual  cause 
is  too  much  or  too  little  heat  and  too  much 
or  too  little  moisture.  When  there  is  too 
much  moisture  it  condenses  on  the  eggs, 
and  sometimes  on  the  coolest  part  of  the 
egg  drawer,  but  no  harm  will  be  done  as 
long  as  it  does  not  condense  on  the  eggs, 
and  therefore  we  prefer  sponges  wet  with 
water,  instead  of  a  pan  of  water.  No 
sprinkling  is  required  if  the  sponges  are 
kept  in  little  cups  of  water. 

Keecnt  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  the  eggs  should  be  turned  at  least  twice 
a  day,  and  if  possible  three  times,  and  the 
oftener  the  better.  This  has  been  proved  in 
France  and  in  this  country.  Eggs  should 
not  be  handled  too  much.  We  know  of  a 
party  who  turned  his  eggs  by  hand,  without 
gloves,  and  with  poor  results,  but  secured 
good  hatches  when  he  used  gloves.  Eggs 
under  a  hen  are  never  handled  or  disturbed, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  if  eggs  under 
hens  were  shaken  and"  handled  as  they  are 
in  the  incubator,  t  hey  would  not  be  credited 
with  such  good  hatches.  The  hen  turns  the 
egg  also.  When  she  returns  to  the  nest  she 
piles  them  up  in  the  center,  spreads  them 
out,  and  re-arranges  them,  but  she  does  this 
more  to  bring  the  cool  eggs  on  the  outside 
to  the  centre  rather  than  with  a  view  of 
turning  them.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
while  on  the  nest,  by  the  movement  of  her 
leg  and  body,  she  turns  them  somewhat 
very  frequently.  When  turning  them  let 
it  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Eggs  need 
not  be  turned  after  the  eighteenth  day,  ex- 
cept to  place  the  "  pipped "  sides  up  and 
when  hatching  they  must  be  undisturbed. 
A  hen  never  leaves  the  nest  after  the  eggs 
begin  to  hatch.  She  sits  very  closely.  Keep 
the  curiosity  seekers  away.  Frequent  open- 
ing of  the  egg  drawer  at  time  of  hatching 
kills  more  chicks  in  the  shell  than  may  be 
supposed.  The  chicks  may  remain  in  the 
drawer  after  they  are  hatched  for  twelve 
hours  if  necessary.  The  usual  course  is  to 
remove  them  in  the  morning  if  dry,  and  at 
night,  but  they  should  not  be  removed  till 
strong  and  vigorous,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  if  too  many.  They  do 
not  interfere  with  the  eggs  that  are  about 
to  hatch. 

To  test  a  thermometer,  place  the  bulb 
under  the  wing  of  a  hen  close  to  the  body, 
shutting  the  wing  upon  it.  The  heat 
should  be  104.  If  the  thermometer  records 
102  it  is  incorrect,  and  may  be  used,  only 
the  102  should  be  taken  as  104.  That  is, 
allow  two  degrees  for  its  variation.  The 
heat  is  the  same  under  a  hen  when  she  first 
begins  to  sit  as  under  one  not  sitting. 

The  reason  eggs  do  not  hatch  out  on 
the  twentyfirst  day  is  due  to  several  causes. 
First,  fresh  eggs  hatch  better  than  stale 
ones.  Second,  when  the  heat  has  not  been 
kept  well  up  the  time  will  be  extended.  If 
kept  a  little  too  high  the  chicks  die  in  the 
shell.  If  kept  very  low  they  die  in  the 
shell.  For  instance,  suppose  it  requires,  by 
way  of  illustration,  1,000  degrees  during  the 
time  (aggregated),  to  hatch  the  chicks.  If 
they  receive  fifty  degrees  a  day  they  will 
come  out  on  the  twentieth  day.  If  forty- 
five  degrees  a  day  they  will  come  out  on 
the  twenty-second  day.  If  forty  degrees  a 
day,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  until  finally 
the  heat  is  too  low  to  hatch  them  out  at  all. 
We  use  the  illustration  merely  as  explan- 
atory. Eggs  will  not  start  at  'less  than  102, 
but  the  heat  may  vary  afterwards.  To 
keep  them  above  101  and  not  over  104  is  the 
safest,  but  as  near  103  as  possible  is  best, 
except  when  hatching,  when  it  should  be 
not  lower  than  102  on  the  fertile  eggs. 
Therefore,  as  we  stated,  103  degrees  will  be 
proper  for  the  whole  period.  An  incubator 
kept  at  103  on  the  average,  the  eggs  turned 
often,  and  the  eggs  from  strong^  vigorous 
chicks,  will  hatch,  and  cannot  fail.  If  fail- 
ure occurs  you  may  depend  upon  it  the 
fault  is  due  to  one  of  these  causes. 

We  admit  that  our  views  have  been  mod- 
ified compared  with  some  advice  given  sev- 
eral years  ago.  but  experience  teaches,  and 
eon ects  errors.   The  above  does  not  apply 


to  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  only, 
but  to  many  others. 

When  operating  the  incubator,  should  the 
heat  not  rise  to  the  required  degree,  before 
putting  in  the  eggs  draw  off  all  the  water 
and  fill  with  boiling  water  again,  as  the 
wood  and  other  parts  of  the  incubator, 
being  cold,  must  first  be  warmed,  especially 
in  winter  ;  but  once  the  desired  degree  is 
obtained  it  will  be  surprising  how  easily 
the  heat  is  retained.  No  lamp  is  required, 
but  the  incubator  should  be  operated  in 
as  warm  a  place  as  possible  or  in  some  lo- 
cation of  even  temperature.  This  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  incubators.  Though  having 
no  regulator,  none  is  required,  as  it  will  re- 
tain the  heat  uniformly  and  evenly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  hot  water  incuba- 
tors in  use,  and  they  have  given  excellent 
results.  When  operating  them  many  points 
will  be  gained  that  cannot  well  be  explained. 
An  incubator  of  150  egg  capacity  is  better 
than  a  larger  one.  The  eggs  need  notbe 
turned  the  first  three  days,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  cool  the  eggs  at  all.  No  moisture 
need  be  given  the  first  week.  About  one 
sponge  the  size  of  an  egg  when  wet  may  be 
placed  in  the  incubator  the  second  week,  for 
every  fifty  eggs,  and  it  should  be  dipped  in 
warm  water  every  time  the  eggs  are  turned. 
Do  not  turn  the  eggs  after  the  eighteenth 
day.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch, 
double  the  number  of  sponges,  shut  the 
drawer,  and  keep  it  shut  until  all  the  chicks 
are  hatched.  Do  not  take  out  any  of  the 
chicks  until  the  hatch  is  over,  which  should 
not  be  later  than  the  twenty-second  day,  as 
removal  of  the  chicks  may  cause  the  "heat 
to  fall.  Keep  the  tube  in  which  water  is 
poured  into  the  tank  always  shut,  as  no 
steam  is  formed.  Keep  the  ventilator  tube 
(under  the  egg  drawer)  shut  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  if  the  weather  is  cold. 
There  is  no  danger  at  any  time  of  suffoca- 
tion of  the  chicks.  If  the  ghicks,  do  not 
hatch  until  the  twenty-second  day  it  indi- 
cates that  the  heat  was  too  low,  and  if  they 
hatch  on  the  nineteenth  day  it  indicates 
that  the  heat  was  a  little  high.  They  should 
begin  to  hatch  on  the  twentieth  day. 

When  chicks  die  in  the  shells  fully  formed 
it  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  the 
inbreeding  of  the  parents,  eggs  from  hens 
that  were  too  fat,  and  from  high  or  low 
heat ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  cause  is  mostly 
due  to  opening  the  drawer  when  the  chicks 
are  hatching,  which  permits  of  a  cold  draft 
of  air  on  the  eggs,  as  well  as  permitting 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  warm  moisture, 
the  result  being  that  the  chicks  are  chilled 
in  the  eggs.  Ducklings  and  young  turkeys 
are  hatched  in  the  same  manner  as  chicks. 
As  the  chicks  develop  in  the  shells  they  be- 
gin to  create  heat  in  the  drawer  themselves, 
and  hence  but  little  heat  will  be  required 
the  last  ten  days  compared  with  the  first 
ten  days.  There  is  no  rule  for  regulating 
the  water  in  the  tank.  Keep  the  water  in 
the  tank  warm  enough  to  retain  the  proper 
heat  in  the  egg  drawer,  as  the  thermometer 
on  the  eggs  is  the  only  guide.  Let  the  first 
trial  be  with  a  few  eggs,  for  practice,  and 
ihc  work  will  then  be  easy. 

RULES  FOR  HATCHING. 

1.  Hatching  chicks  with  an  incubator  is 
a  winter  pursuit. 

2.  The  hen  seldom  sits  in  winter,  hence 
she  and  the  incubator  do  not  conflict. 

3.  Eggs  in  winter  should  not  hatch  as 
well  as  eggs  under  hens  in  April. 

4.  Hens  that  lay  in  winter  cannot  pro- 
duce as  fertile  eggs  at  that  time  as  in  the 
spring,  for  the  cold  season  prevents  exer- 
cise, the  hens  become  fat,  and  the  pullets 
are  not  as  fully  matured,  while  the  male,  if 
he  has  a  frosted  comb,  suffers  from  cold,  or 
becomes  too  fat,  is  unserviceable. 

5.  Eggs  are  sometimres  chilled  in  winter. 
When  you  buy  them  you  take  many 
chances. 

G.  Do  not  use  extra  large  eggs,  or  small 
eggs.  Have  all  eggs  of  normal  size,  and  of 
perfect  shape. 

7.  In  winter  the  hen  will  not  hatch  one- 
half  of  her  eggs  nor  raise  one-third  of  her 
chicks. 

8.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  watch,  your  incu- 
bator. It  pays  as  well  to  keep  awake  all 
night  to  watch  a  hundred  chicks  hatch  out 
as  it  does  to  keep  awake  to  save  a  $5  calf 
from  loss  when  it  is  dropped,  and  the  chicks 
are  worth  more  than  the  calf. 

9.  No  incubator  has  brains.  It  will  reg- 
ulate, but  cannot  think. 

10.  When  chicks  die  in  the  shell  the 
chances  are  that  too  much  draught  of  air 
came  over  them.  When  a  hen  is  hatching 
she  will  fight  if  even  a  feather  is  lifted  from 
her.  She  will  allow  not  the  slightest  change 
of  temperature,  and  she  will  hatch  as  well 
in  a  dry  place  as  in  a  moist  location. 

11.  Dry,  warm  nests  in  winter,  and  moist 
nests  in  summer,  is  an  old  proverb,  hence 
the  moisture  depends  on  the  season.  Less 
is  required  in  the  incubator  in  winter. 

12.  Thermometers  change.  A  thermom- 
eter may  be  correct  one  week  and  wrong 
the  next.  They  should  be  tested  fre- 
quently. 

13.  As  the  chicks  progress  in  the  eggs 
they  give  off  heat,  hence  be  careful  of  the 
lamp,  hot  water,  or  whatever  the  source  of 
heat  may  be. 

14.  Too  much  moisture  covers  the  egg 
and  excludes  the  air  from  the  chicks  within 
the  eggs. 

15.  No  currents  of  air  can  pass  through 
an  incubator  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  but  in  incubators  that  have  no 
currents  but  little  moisture  is  needed. 

10.  Do  not  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
a  young  chick  is  always  dying  in  the  shell 
for  a  lack  of  fresh  air,  and  that  it  must  have 
as  much  as  a  young  animal. 

17.  Do  not  take  out  the  chicks  until  you 
believe  all  are  hatched.   Leave  the  chicks  In 


the  incubator.  If  you  take  them  out  the 
heat  will  suddenly  drop,  and  you  wiil 
also  let  in  the  cold  air  on  the  eggs.  Never 
disturb  the  eggs  when  chicks  are  hatching. 

18.  Test  your  incubator  with  moisture, 
no  moisture,  plenty  of  air,  and  air  shut  off, 
as  each  incubator  may  differ  from  the 
other. 

19.  Eggs  will  be  aired  sufficiently  when 
the  eggs  are  turned.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  cool  them. 

20.  If  the  chicks  do  not  hatch  out  by  the 
twenty-first  day  your  heat  was  too  low. 

21.  If  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  on  the 
eighteenth  day  your  heat  was  rather  high. 

22.  Do  not  put  eggs  in  at  different  pe- 
riods during  the  hatch,  and  do  not  hatch 
ducklings  and  chicks  together. 

23.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  eggs  of 
hens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  guineas,  as  re- 
gards heat  and  moisture. 

24.  Never  sprinkle  eggs.  It  lowers  the 
heat  instantly,  and  sometimes  kills  the 
chicks  in  the  shells. 

25.  If  the  incubator  shows  moisture  on 
the  glass  do  not  open  the  egg  drawer  until 
it  is  dry.  Cold  air  and  dampness  kill  the 
chicks,  the  heat  being  lowered  by  rapid 
evaporation. 

26.  The  reason  the  hen  that  steals 
her  nest  hatches  so  well  is  because  you  do 
not  give  her  all  sorts  of  eggs,  such  as  large 
eggs,  small  eggs,  and  eggs  from  old  hens 
and  immature  pullets,  such  as  you  put  in 
the  incubator. 

27.  Kick  away  the  curious  visitor  just 
when  your  eggs  are  hatching. 

28.  Keep  the  incubator  in  a  place  of  mod- 
erate temperature.  A  window  on  one  side 
will  make  that  side  cooler  thau  the  other. 

29.  Don't  expect  to  hatch  without  work. 
The  man  who  expects  to  get  chicks  by 
trusting  to  the  regulator  to  keep  the  heat 
regular  does  not  deserve  success.  Work  is 
required  for  other  stock  that  need  winter 
care,  and  the  artificial  hen  is  no  exception. 

30.  Begin  with  a  100-egg  incubator,  and 
learn,  before  you  try  a  larger  one. 

31.  No  matter  how  much  you  read, 
experience  will  be  the  best  teacher. 

32.  Have  your  incubator  warm  before 
you  put  in  the  eggs. 

33.  A  child  cannot  manage  an  incubator, 
all  claims  to  the  contrary.  Incubators  are 
not  toys.  Don't  turn  over  a  man's  work  to 
a  boy. 

34.  Let  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
touch  a  fertile  egg. 

HOW  TO  FEED  THE  CHICKS. 

If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  feeding  the 
chicks  send  for  the  forty  rules,  in  October, 
1889,  Poultry  Keeper,  and  get  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nut-shell.  Any  back  number  can 
be  had  for  five  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

THE  BEST  INCUBATOR. 

There  is  no  best.  We  have  tried  nearly 
all,  and  each  has  its  merits.  We  do  not 
make  incubators  for  sale.  We  endeavor, 
however,  to  allow  no  incubator  advertised 
in  our  columns  unless  we  believe  it  reliable. 
Bear  in  mind,  you  are  more  important  than 
the  incubator,  as  intelligence  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  the  matter. 

THE  BROODER. 

Our  August,  1891,  issue  has  plans  of 
brooders,  and  our  July,  1891,  has  plans  of 
houses.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
brooder  yourself  you  can  procure  one  at  a 
small  cost. 

KEEP  THIS. 

Save  this  number  for  reference.  You 
cannot  buy  a  book  that  will  give  you  as 
much  information  on  incubators.  Look  in 
the  above  for  an  answer  to  any  question 
you  may  ask.  Every  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  worth  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion. 


SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  WITH  TURKEYS. 

Why  is  it  people  generally  know  so  little 
about  raising  turkeys,  and  you  hear  so 
many  complaints  of  "Oh,  I  have  tried  them 
for  years,  but  they  all  die '! " 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  effort  to 
raise  turkeys.  It  was  about  ten  years  ago 
when,  fired  with  ambition,  I  purchased  one 
spring  a  dozen  eggs  of  a  neighbor  for  one 
dollar.  These  I  carefully  put  under  a 
chicken-hen,  and  when  four  weeks  later  I 
found  one  morning  ten  little  turkeys  look- 
ing so  strong  and  full  of  life,  my  hopes  ran 
high.  I  put  them  out  with  their  foster 
mother.  Some  one  on  the  place  told  me  to 
take  the  pip  off  the  bill — that  they  could  not 
eat  with  it  on,  and  I  did  so.  I  was  go- 
ing to  raise  those  turkeys.  In  a  day  or  so 
their  wings  began  to  grow,  and  along  came 
an  old  woman,  who  said,  "Oh,  you  must 
pull  those  feathers  out  as  fast  as  they  come ; 
they  weaken  the  turkey."  So  out  they 
came ;  of  couse  the  old  woman  knew  better 
than  I ;  she  was  older,  and  had  tried  to 
raise  turkeys  for  years.  I  have  since  learned 
that  she  never  succeeded  in  getting  one  on 
the  table. 

Well,  I  thought  I  was  growing  wise  in 
turkey  culture.  One  day  my  education  was 
finished.  A  cousin  of  the  family  gave  me 
my  last  lesson.  I  see  her  now,  with  specta- 
cles and  curls,  the  business  of  whose  life  it 
was  to  spend  her  time  among  the  neighbors, 
telling  them  just  how  to  do  everything. 
She  made  me  put  all  the  onion  and  pepper 
possible  in  the  food  for  the  turkeys.  This 
finished  them.  One  by  one  they  dropped, 
and  I  laid  them  away  under  a  rose  bush. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  experience, 
I  determined  that  I  would  understand  tur- 
keys and  their  needs,  and  I  have  since  raised 
hundreds.  This  mouth  my  young  ones  will 
be  coming  out.  I  have  the  eggs  setting  un- 
der chicken-hens.  I  shall  put  twenty  or 
thirty  with  one  turkey  lien;  never  more 


than  that.  When  they  are  two  days  old,  I 
set  them  out  on  the  hillside  or  in  a  field,  on 
the  ground,  with  nothing  over  them,  nor  are 
they  confined  in  any  way  to  that  spot,  but 
can  move  wherever" the  mother  thiuks  best,, 
and  she  will  have  her  own  way  about  it. 

Before  putting  them  out-of-doors  I  pow- 
der each  little  fellow  well  on  the  head  and 
all  around  the  neck  with  insect  powder,  and 
this  must  be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
weeks  till  they  are  well  feathered;  then 
often  in  August  and  September  this  opera- 
tion has  to  be  gone  over  with  them  again. 
It  is  most  important  in  their  care  to  keep 
them  free  from  vermin,  and  insect  powder 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  harmless  to  the 
young  turkey.  It  is  best  to  put  it  on  the 
young  fowls  at  night. 

Never  try  to  raise  turkeys  with  a  chicken 
hen,  and  endeavor  to  keep  them  far  away 
from  all  the  fowls  on  the  farm.  Do  not 
put  them  up  at  night,  but  leave  out-of- 
doors,  simply  driving  them  somewhere  near 
the  house,  so  that  should  a  tremendous 
storm  come  up  in  the  night,  you  can  get 
them  into  a  room.  I  have  often  gone  out 
at  such  times  with  a  lantern  and  picked 
mine  up. 

You  must  not  be  afraid  of  work  when 
you  go  into  this  business  ;  it  takes  all  the 
patience  and  perseverance  possible.  They 
will  pay  you  well  for  your  trouble,  and  at 
three  weeks  old  you  will  be  very  proud  of 
them. 

Do  not  give  them  onions  or  pepper.  You 
may  cut  lawn  grass  very  fine  and  mix  in 
large  quantities  in  their  food  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  eat ;  they  love  it.  Feed  on 
wheat  middlings  and  fine  corn  meal,  half 
and  half,  mixed  with  cold  water,  not  too 
wet.  They  can  have  this  till  large  enough 
to  take  corn. 

Remember  that  the  dew  does  not  hurt 
them  if  they  have  a  careful  mother,  but 
look  after  them  when  heavy  rain  storms 
come.  Have  some  sheds  to  drive  them  un- 
der. Too  much  rain  or  a  long  dry  spell  are 
both  bad  for  turkeys.  Feed  them  three 
times  a  day  till  they  get  too  smart  to  care 
for  your  help.  You  will  have  to  work 
over  them  four  months ;  after  that  they 
will  be  things  of  beauty  and  a  joy — while 
they  last.—,/.  W.  Terrelt,  in  Couiilry  Gen- 
tleman. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

The  horse  and  ass  are  chiefly  infested  by 
the  Ascaris  niegalocephala,  the  dog  by  A. 
marginata  and  mystax — the  latter  being  the 
germs  harbored  by  cats.  Cattle  and  swine 
have  the  A.  lumbricoides,  which  is  the  com- 
mon form  in  human  patients.  Several 
species  of  Heterakis  victimise  poultry  and 
other  birds.  The  symptoms  are  tolerably 
uniform  in  all  animals.  Where  the  para- 
sites are  few  in  number  and  the  subject  is 
vigorous  no  very  serious  results  may  be 
noted,  writes  a  veterinary  specialist.  Gen- 
erally, however,  appetite  is  capricious,  the 
bowels  irregular,  uiarrhoea  frequently  al- 
ternates with  constipation,  the  fajces  are 
frequently  coated  with  mucous.  A  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  digestive  mucous  mem- 
brane frequently  occurs,  and  colic  pains  are 
experienced.  The  animals  lose  flesh  and 
strength.  In  young  subjects  choreac  and 
other  nervous  symptoms  are  occasionally 
observed.  So  much  irritation  sometimes 
results  that  enteritis  is  produced.  The 
armed  mouths  occasionally  perforate  the 
walls  of  the  canal,  haemorrhage  follows  and 
the  parasites  and  bowel  contents  may  es- 
cape into  the  peritoneum,  producing  peri- 
tonitis. Post  mortem  discovers  the  ca- 
tarrhal condition  of  the  membrane,  which 
is  covered  with  thickened  exudate,  usually 
interspersed  with  dark  swollen  patches, 
sometimes  exhibitingulcerated  depressions, 
and  sometimes  abscesses,  in  whicli  are  en- 
closed mucus,  chyle,  pus,  andascarides.  In 
the  dogand  cat, perforations  of  the  intestine 
are  more  common  than  in  horses  and  cattle. 
The  appearance  of  worms  should  suggest 
immeuiate  examination  of  the  water  supply 
and  the  food,  prompt  treatment  of  infected 
subjects,  and  thorough  destruction  of  their 
excreta.  Neglecting  such  precautions  the 
parasites  rapidly  multiply,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  the  attacks  assume  an  epi- 
zootic prevalence.  As  to  curative  treat- 
ment, gentian,  quassia,  or  other  bitters 
should  be  preseribed.witu  the  coal  tar  prod- 
uct creoliu,  thrice  daily,  in  bolus  electuary 
or  draught.  After  five  or  six  doses  a  pur- 
gative should  be  given.  For  dogs  und 
poultry  areca  nut  and  santonin  are  useful. 
Turpentine  and  oil,  and  also  tartar  emetic 
and  arsenic  solutions  are  sometimes  pre- 
scribed. Euemata  of  soap  and  water,  lime 
water,  bitter  solutions  of  turpentine  emul- 
sion are  serviceable,  especially  when  the 
ascarides  have  migrated  to  the  lower  bowels. 
Strict  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
water  and  food  is  necessary  to  prevent  re- 
iufectiou. 


ABOUT  LICE. 


Two  hard  kinds  of  lice  to  figh  t  are  the 
very  small  gray  lice  and  the  little  red  ones. 
These  stay  on  the  roosts  and  chicken-houses 
in  the  day-time,  and  fairly  swarm  on  the 
fowls  at  night.  Worst  ot  all  they  are  so 
very  small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  a 
house  may  be  fairly  overrun  before  their 
presence  is  detected.  Watch  closely;  take 
your  roosts  out  in  the  sunlight  and  look 
on  the  underside.  Kerosene  will  dispatch 
these,  but  at  from  twenty-live  to  thirty-five 
cents  a  gallon  it  is  too  expensive.  Crude 
petroleum  will  answer  but  it  can't  always 
be  had.  The  most  economical  method,  both 
of  time  and  cash,  is  to  save  all  the  strong 
soap  suds  after  washing,  re-heat  it  boiling 
hot  and  scald  the  roosts  and  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  house. — Denver  Chicken. 
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HOW  DUCKS  ARE  RAISED  IN  ENGLAND. 

DUCKLINGS  EASY  TO  RAISE— THE  CAUSES 
OP     LOSS— LIBERTY    AND  CONFINE- 
MENT—SOME   VALUABLE  HINTS. 

Mr,  Cook,  in  Poultry,  (England),  and 
other  writers,  Lave  contributed  some  val- 
uable articles  on  raising  ducklings,  among 
them  being  the  methods  in  the  celebrated 
Aylesbury  district.  "We  give  his  views  be- 
low: 

"One  mistake  is  made  by  many  duck 
breeders  who  go  in  for  the  business  partly 
for  a  living,  which  I  will  briefly  refer  to. 
Some  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  if  duck- 
lings were  kept  too  thickly  together  in  a 
conlined  space,  and  forced  for  the  market 
up  to  when  they  were  seven  or  eight  weeks 
old,  then  the  best  picked  out  for  stock 
birds,  the  latter  never  do  half  so  well,  as 
many  of  them  go  giddy  and  fall  upon  their 
Lack's.   I  will  explain  why  this  is. 

"When  they  are  kept  shut  up  in  sheds 
hey  are  not  allowed  much  water  to  drink, 
then  the  first  day  or  two  they  are  let  out 
they  driuk  too  much.  There  is  nothing 
upsets  ducklings  more  than  keeping  them 
short  of  water,  and  then  allowing  them  to 
have  their  All.  Some  of  the  breeders  re- 
marked how  high  the  death  rate  v/as  among 
the  ducklings  after  they  had  been  cooped 
up  eiirht  weeks  in  the  sheds  and  then  al- 
lowed their  liberty. 

"Then,  again,  when  they  have  been  shut 
up  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  are 
then  let  free,  they  run  about  to  catch  flies, 
which  appears  to  affect  their  loins  very 
much,  and  they  get  weak  across  the  back, 
so  that  they  can  scarcely  move  their  legs. 

Now  this  seldom  happens  when  they  are 
allowed  their  liberty  from  the  first.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  many  of  the  breeders  have 
found  this  out  to  be  true,  and  those  duck- 
lings which  are  required  for  stock  purposes 
next  year  are  allowed  to  run  about  where 
they  like,  from  the  time  they  come  out  of 
the  shell,  and  the  owners  find  not  one  out 
of  every  twenty  show  any  weakness,  and 
they  also  told  me  they  had  not  lost  any 
ducklings  through  their  taking  too  much 
drink.  It  is  the  same  with  all  live  stock, 
Those  which  are  intended  for  stock  pur- 
poses should  always  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. If  this  law  of  nature  is  broken,  either 
with  animals  or  birds,  they  must  suffer 
more  or  less. 

"I  noticed  some  of  the  breeders  also  took 
the  hint  I  gave  them  last  year  as  regards 
hatching  ducklings  in  the  autumn  for 
Christmas.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will  hatch,  little  or  much,  all  the  year 
round  in  a  very  short  time,  when  they 
study  the  requirements  of  the  stock  birds 
more,  and  breed  only  from  the  best  layers. 

"  Several  of  the  breeders  were  in  trouble 
about  the  drakes'  beaks  losing  their  color, 
as  they  like  to  see  them  nice  and  white.  It 
is  rather  strange,  but  perfectly  true,  that 
the  beaks  of  the  drakes  get  discolored  much 
quicker  than  the  ducks.  Some  which  are  a 
beautiful  flesh  color  change  to  yellow,  but 
most  of  them  become  tinted.  It  is  nearly 
always  the  case  when  drakes  are  allowed  to 
run  in  the  air  and  sun.  Some  of  the  ducks' 
beaks  get  slightly  tinted,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  drakes'. 

"When  the  ducklings  are  only  required  for 
market  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about 
this  in  the  slightest.  It  is  the  frame  and 
quality  of  flesh  that  is  required.  People 
who  go  to  buy  ducklings  in  the  market, 
rarely  look  at  the  color  01  the  beak  as  long 
as  the  birds  are  well  grown,  and  nice  ana 
plump. 

I  have  often  said  how  easy  ducklings  are 
to  rear.  Any  working  man,  who  has  three 
feet  by  twelve  spare  ground  in  his  back 
yard  should  rear  a  few  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. They  can  be  brought  up  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  rear  chickens,  as 
they  can  be  kept  so  much  thicker  upon  the 
ground,  and  are  no  trouble.  They  will  get 
on  splendidly  if  kept  clean,  and  have  plenty 
of  food  and  water.  Hundreds  of  people 
have  an  idea  they  must  have  a  pond  to 
swim  in.  They  can  be  managed  without 
water  to  swim  in,  and  grow  much  heavier 
when  they  have  no  pond. 

"When  the  people  are  rearing  ducklings 
for  the  market,  as  a  rule  they  keep  them 
in  closed  pens  and  feed  them  especially  to 
get  them  plump  for  the  early  market ;  but 
when  they  see  a  few  promising  ones  among 
the  stock  they  put  them  to  one  side  for 
breeding  purposes.  After  they  have  been 
turned  out  for  a  short  time  many  of  them 
die.  I  was  asked  why  this  was,  and  I  told 
them  that  when  ducklings  are  in  close  con- 
finement for  killing  purposes  they  grow 
fast,  get  scarcely  any  exercise,  and  are  al- 
lowed but  very  "little  water  to  drink.  The 
best  are  picked  out  from  these  and  let  run 
in  a  large  garden  or  orchard,  where  they 
can  get  as  much  water  as  they  like.  Now 
this  is  most  injurious  to  the  ducklings,  be- 
cause whenever  they  have  been  kept  short 
of  water  and  are  then  allowed  to  help 
themselves,  they  drink  a  great  deal,  often 
bringing  on  giddiness.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  six  or  seven  out  of  twenty  die, 
when  they  are  turned  out  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  Some  of  them  go  very  weak  in 
the  back,  so  much  so  they  have  cramp,  and 
cannot  use  their  legs.  It  is  natural  for  all 
young  stock  to  have  plenty  of  exercise. 

"  If  young  live  stock  are  kept  in  confine- 
ment without  natural  exercise  they  must 
suffer  more  or  less.  AVhen  they  are  re- 
quired for  stock  purposes  they  should 
have  their  liberty.  I  do  not  say  they  must 
run  about  all  day;  they  may  be  shut  up 
part  of  the  day  if  necessary,  and  allowed 
what  water  they  like  to  drink.  Several 
breeders  told  me  they  had  turned  out  their 


ducklings  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched  into 
the  orchard  under  the  trees,  and  they  had 
not  bad  one  go  wrong.  When  they  have 
their  liberty,  and  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
they  do  not  drink  so  much,  and  grow  up 
Oealthier  and  stronger,  and  very  rarely 
show  signs  of  cramp  unless  they  are 
frightened. 

"Nothing  brings  on  cramp  in  ducklings  so 
much  as  being  frightened.  If  they  are  sent 
on  a  journey  they  are  almost  sure  to  get 
cramp  on  the  way.  AVhen  this  is  the  case 
they  should  be  put  in  a  small  place  and 
kept  quiet  for  a  time  as  they  are  very  timid 
when  they  go  to  a  fresh  home.  The  duck 
breeders  last  year  were  also  troubled 
about  the  ducklings  pecking  each  other  so 
much.  I  recommended  them  to  give  sul- 
phur, and  also  boil  up  stinging  nettles, 
then  mix  up  their  soft  food  with  the 
liquid  from  the  nettles.  Some  let  them 
have  nettle  tea  to  drink,  which  I  believe  is 
rather  better  than  mixing  the  food  with  the 
water. 

"When  ducklings  once  commence  pecking 
each  other  they  strip  the  fluff  from  their 
bodies,  and  get  stunted  in  their  growth  al- 
most at  once.  I  always  say  a  preventive  is 
better  than  a  cure.  "When  people  rear 
ducklings  and  have  not  much  room  or  exer- 
cise for  them,  it  is  always  wise  to  boil 
stinging  nettles  and  give  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  Some  who  live  in  towns  cannot 
get  nettles,  and  it  often  happens  many 
people  have  ducklings  before  the  nettles 
begin  to  grow.  In  either  of  these  cases  it 
is  well  to  use  sulphur  in  their  food ;  one 
heaped-up  teaspoonful  for  about  ten  duck- 
lings from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  old.  If 
they  have  more  it  will  not  hurt  them  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  In  cold  weather,  too 
much  sulphur  is  not  good.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  duck  rearing  is  becoming  quite  an 
industry  among  cottagers.  If  everything 
progressed  as  well  and  realized  such  good 
prices  there  would  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Of  course  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  best  always  realize  the  longest  prices, 
or  should  do  so  at  any  rate  if  sent  to  the 
proper  salesmen. 

"I  have  called  at  a  few  places  this  season 
and  found  some  of  the  ducklings  laying 
upon  their  backs,  but  I  think  this  had  been 
brought  on  through  their  being  out  in  the 
hot  sun,  which  appears  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  them  as  when  they  are  kept 
short  of  water  and  then  allowed  to  help 
themselves.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  for 
the  attendant  to  forget  to  give  them  water 
for  some  hours,  and  in  that  case  it  is  well  to 
give  them  food  first,  otherwise  there  are 
usually  a  few  deaths,  less  than  three  hours 
afterward ;  but  if  they  have  a  good  meal 
first,  then  the  water  does  not  hurt  them.  It 
may  seem  rather  ridiculous  to  some  readers 
that  ducks  can  have  too  much  water  to 
drink,  as  they  are  a  water  bird,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  it  is  quite  different 
with  ducks  in  their  natural  state,  when 
they  live  in  water  and  would  not  take  too 
much.  Ducklings  would  not  kill  them- 
selves with  water  if  they  were  always  in  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  easy  to  rear  than 
ducks  except  geese,  and  the  "best  of  it  is 
they  can  be  hatched  out  at  any  time,  as  long 
as  the  stock  birds  will  lay.  I  find  autumn 
hatched  ducklings  do  just  as  well  as  those 
hatched  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  a  great 
boon  to  the  world  at  large,  especially  those 
who  hatch  for  their  own  consumption. 
They  can  be  brought  up  in  a  large  box  or 
any  small  place  about  four  feet  square, 
with  just  a  shelter  from  the  hot  sun,  and  it 
is  best  to  allow  them  to  run  out  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  even  if  it  is  only  up  the 
garden  path.  In  this  way,  ducklings  can  be 
reared  successfully." 


HOW  HE  MADE  THE  INCUBATOR  WORK. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Carew,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
gives  his  experience  in  operating  an  incu- 
bator, and  he  so  perfectly  pictures  the  mis- 
takes and  trials  of  a  large  number  of  oper- 
ators that  we  give  it  below.  It  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  by  every  one  of  our  read- 
ers. He  says: 

"  I  think  I  am  an  autlioritv  on  incubators. 
If  I  am  not  I  have  wasted  a  good  many 
days  in  studying  the  subject  of  incubation 
which  might  have  been  better  employed  in 
that  very  indefinite  occupation  that  is 
known  in  these  days  as  "sawing  wood." 
I  well  remember  my  first  incubator — we 
call  them  machines  when  talking  among 
ourselves.  It  was  new  and  bright,  and 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  I  tried  it  three 
times  and  spoiled  forty  dollars  worth  of 
high-priced  eggs ;  then  t  took  the  tank  for 
a  water  trough  and  made  a  dog-house  of  the 
body  of  it.  Then  I  got  another— same  old 
story,  only  I  removed  the  internal  arrange- 
ments and  put  an  old  hen  and  her  chickens 
in  it.  The  next  spring,  I  tried  another. 
"What  man  has  done  man  can  do,"  was  my 
motto,  and  I  knew  men  had  hatched  chick- 
ens in  incubators.  I  got  a  few  chicks,  but 
not  enough  to  send  me  into  transports  of 
delight.  Then  I  made  a  solemn  resolution 
to  keep  right  on  until  I  got  smart  enough 
to  operate  an  incubator,  or  came  to  the 
place  where  I  should  bid  farewell  to  my 
ultimate  nickel.  I  set  three  hens,  and  each 
morning  and  evening  broke  an  egg  taken 
from  under  them,  and  examined  it  with  a 
microscope.  I  came  very  near  seeingthe  be- 
ginning of  life  then,  for  the  first  sign  of 
life  was  a  V-shaped  crimson  thread  that, 
under  the  glass,  could  be  seen  to  pulsate, 
and  I  watched  the  whole  process  up  to  the 
time  the  perfect  chick  emerged  from  the 
shell.  It  was  the  most  interesting  original 
investigation  I  ever  engaged  in.    I  took  the 


temperature  under  the  hens  every  day,  and 
found  it  to  stand  pretty  close  to  103  degrees. 
I  built  elaborate  nests,  according  to  instruc- 
tions found  in  books  or  papers,  putting 
damp  soil  in  the  bottom  of  them,  and  kept 
account  of  the  resulting  hatches.  The  hens 
helped  me,  for  one  stole  her  nest  under  an 
evergreen  tree  and  hatched  twelve  chicks 
from  twelve  eggs.  This,  I  told  myself, 
proved  that  moisture  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  good  hatch  and  the  trouble  with  the  incu- 
bators had  been  lack  of  moisture.  Then  I 
set  the  machine  again  with  all  the  moisture 
pans  in,  and  began  to  calculate  on  my  chick- 
ens after  the  manner  of  the  foolish  milk- 
maid. One  day  I  was  in  the  barn  and  I 
heard  chickens  peeping  up  in  the  haymow, 
and  a  search  revealed  a  hen  with  sixteen 
newly  hatched  chicks  in  a  nest  where  there 
was  110  possible  chance  for  any  moisture  to 
reach  the  eggs.  This  was  hard  on  the  lack 
of  moisture  theory.  I  was  getting  rapidly 
into  a  condition  of  mind  where  I  was  ready 
to  say  "all  is  vanity,"  when  one  day  an 
idea  of  a  brand  new  nature  entered  my 
mind.  It  came  about  something  like  this : 
I  had  found  through  my  investigations  that 
103  degrees  is  about  the  proper  temper- 
ature and  that  the  question  of  moisture  is 
of  comparative  importance.  My  machine 
would  regulate  the  temperature  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  degree  and  moisture  could  be 
controlled  very  easily,  and  the  only  logical 
conclusion  was  that  the  trouble  was  with 
me.  Then  I  reasoned  the  matter  out  in 
about  this  manner:  If  I  should  set 
a  hen  and  then  pull  her  off  her 
nest  from  six  to  ten  times  a  day  and 
test  the  eggs  morning  and  evening,  I  should 
not  expect  to  get  a  very  good  hatch.  I  had 
been  operating  my  machine  in  about  that 
kind  of  style.  I  had  opened  it  every  time  I 
went  near  it,  had  turned  the  eggs  morning 
and  evening,  and  when  any  of  my  friends 
came  in  had  showed  them  "how  the  thing 
worked,"  and  had  not  averaged  ten  per  cent, 
hatches.  Suppose  I  try  a  new  plan.  I  did 
so.  I  did  not  turn  the  eggs  at  all  until  the 
third  day,  and  after  that  but  once  a  day 
until  the  seventeenth  day,  when  I  shut  the 
machine  up  and  did  not  open  it  again  until 
I  got  up  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
day  and  found  a  dozen  chickens  looking  at 
me  through  the  glass.  I  did  not  put  in  any 
moisture  until  the  tenth  day,  and  then  but 
little  until  the  fifteenth  day,  when  I  filled 
both  pans  and  left  them  in.  The  result 
was  eighty-six  chicks  from  108  eggs.  Eu- 
reka !  I  went  to  town  that  day.  There  I 
met  a  friend  who  had  purchased  a  200  egg 
machine  and  tried  it  three  times  and  got 
three  chicks.  He  had  written  to  the  maker 
of  the  machine  that  he  (the  maker)  was  a 
fraud,  a  villain,  and  a  horse  thief,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  had  just  got  a  re- 
ply that  while  it  was  possible  to  make  an 
incubator  that  would  work,  there  was  as 
yet  no  available  source  of  supply  from 
which  brains  to  go  with  the  machine  could 
be  procured.  My  friend  had  just  received 
this  reply  when  I  met  him,  and  he  unbur- 
dened his  soul  to  me  in  words  more  ex- 
pressive than  elegant.  If  he  expected  sym- 
pathy from  me  he  was  sorely  disappointed. 
In  fact  I  told  him  there  were  people  who 
would  never  learn  even  as  simple  an  oper- 
ation as  running  an  incubator.  Then  he 
said  if  I  was  so  all  fired  smart  I  had  better 
try  his  machine.  I  loaded  it  into  my  spring 
wagon,  took  it  home,  borrowed  100  eggs, 
set  the  machine  running,  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  it  until  in  due  course  of  time 
there  came  forth  from  the  eggs  in  it  eighty- 
seven  as  nice  White  Leghorn  chicks  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  Then  I  tried  to  buy 
the  machine  from  my  friend,  but  he  would 
not  sell.  He  took  it  home  and  proceeded  to 
spoil  several  hundred  more  eggs,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  never  used  it.  All  this 
was  four  years  ago.  I  have  no  chickens  in 
my  yards  but  those  hatched  in  my  machine, 
and  I  get  good  hatches — just  as  good  as  I 
used  to  get  with  hens — and  with  much  less 
bother.  Hundreds  of  others  do  just  as  well 
as  I  do.  Other  hundreds  fail  entirely.  I 
have  never  met  any  one  who  had  uni- 
form good  success.  I  have  never  met  any 
one  who  learned  how  to  operate  an  incu- 
bator from  books  or  papers.  Some  succeed 
at  first,  others  make  several  failures.  It  is 
worth  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
know  how  to  use  an  incubator  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  if  you  don't  succeed  at 
first  to  "try,  try  again,"  and  then  several 
more  times.  You  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  an  incubator  I  use  ?  That  is  a  matter  of  no 
import  ance.  If  I  were  going  to  buy  one  now 
I  should  get  the  one  made  nearest  me.  In 
these  days  any  of  those  which  are  adver- 
tised, will  maintain  the  proper  temperature 
if  given  half  a  chance,  and  all  the  rest  de- 
pends upon  the  operator.  I  don't  make  in- 
cubators, nor  am  I  interested  in  any  one 
who  does,  but  I  use  them  because  I  raise 
poultry  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  and  I 
am  going  to  keep  right  on  hatching  my 
chicks  by  machinery." 

The  above  shows  how  to  get  on  the  right 
track.  He  took  the  temperature  of  the 
hens ;  then  he  tried  moisture,  tried  little 
moisture,  and  finally  he  followed  the  plan 
of  the  "old  hen,"  and  succeeded.  He 
makes  a  good  point  when  he  says: 
"  If  I  should  set  a  hen,  and  pull  her  off  her 
nest  from  six  to  ten  times  a  day,  and  test 
the  eggs  morning  and  evening,  I  shoulp 
not  ex{>ect  a  very  good  hatch."  Those 
who  operate  incubators  can  get  some 
valuable  hints  from  the  above,  and  it 
demonstrates  that  incubators  are  not  so 
much  at  fault  as  the  operator. 


THE  BLACK  MINORCA  FOWL. 

The  Black  Minorca  fowls  have  become  so 
widely  known  among  fanciers  that  it  would 
hardly  seem  necessary  to  speak  of  their 
merits,  but  as  your  valuable  journal  is 
monthly  circulated  among  people  that  have 
not  heretofore  been  interested  in  fine  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  the  few  words  I  shall  say 
in  their  favor  will  meet  the  eyes  of  hun- 
dreds who  might  be  profited  by  adopting  so 
valuable  a  breed. 

Some  six  years  ago,  the  Black  Minorca 
fowls  had  a  boom  and  suffered  in  conse- 
quence, as  a  new  breed  always  suffers  un- 
der such  conditions.  The  demand  for  them 
was  so  great  that  scrub  stock  of  this  va- 
riety, as  well  as  cross  breeds,  was  sold  as 
representatives  of  the  Black  Minorcas  by 
unscrupulous  parties.  Thus  inferior  speci- 
mens were  distributed  widely,  but  as 
prominent  breeders  exhibited  fine  specimens 
at  the  various  shows,  those  who  had  small 
and  inferior  stock  saw  their  mistake,  and  in 
the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  only  a  superior  class  of  Minorcas. 

The  Black  Minorcas  are  very  similar  to 
the  Leghorns  in  form,  but  are,  in  their  per- 
fection, nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Leg- 
horns. 

The  lustrous  black  of  their  plumage,  con- 
trasted with  the  bright  red  of  their  combs 
and  wattles  and  their  pure  white  ear-lobes, 
surely  make  them  very  attractive. 

"Handsome  is  that  handsome  does  "  can 
truly  be  applied  to  the  fowls  in  question, 
for  there  is  not  a  fowl  in  all  the  list  of 
thoroughbreds  that  can  cope  with  them  in 
matter  of  productiveness.  Their  eggs  are 
the  largest  laid  by  any  breed,  and  they  will 
lay  as  many  in  a  year  as  any  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean class  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  no  small  item  in  their  favor  that 
they  are  a  hardy  breed,  as  chicks,  easily 
reared,  and  as  fowls  not  subject  to  disease. 
So  true  is  this  that  poultrymen  throughout 
the  country  are  discarding  the  more  tender 
breeds  and  adopting  the  Black  Minorcas. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  would  not 
fancy  these  only  they  have  an  eye  for  a  fine 
flock  of  thoroughbred  fowls ;  their  fancy 
runs  in  another  direction.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  sell  a  Clydesdale  or  Norman 
horse  to  one  who  has  a  fancy  for  a  trotter, 
and  vice  versa.  So  it  is  that  all  who  have 
a  fondness  for  fowls  do  not  admire  most  my 
favorites  ;  but  all  will  agree  with  me  that 
in  our  best  exhibition  the  Black  Minorcas 
are  a  class  widely  admired,  and  all  fanciers 
acknowledge  them  to  bo  a  valuable  breed. 

Nothing  speaks  more  emphatically  for 
the  Black  Minorcas  than  that  they  are  rap- 
idly growing  in  favor,  and  that  in  that  com- 
munity where  they  are  best  known  arc 
found  their  strongest  supporters. —  Willard 
Knapp,  in  Poultry  Bulletin. 


CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  IN  POULTRY. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  almost  all 
the  ailments  of  poultry  proceed  from  cold 
in  one  form  or  another.  Next  to  cold 
comes  injudicious  feeding.  Dyspepsia  is 
almost  as  common  among  fowls  as  it  is 
among  human  beings.  If  people  would 
only  realize  the  great  importance  of  treat- 
ing their  birds  naturally,  well  ventilating 
their  roosts,  keeping  them  perfectly  clean, 
feeding  often  with  well-varied  food  instead 
of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  cramming  twice 
a  day  with  Indian  corn — how  much  less  we 
should  hear  of  the  troubles  of  poultry- 
keepers  !  Take  a  wild  bird,  a  pheasant,  for 
example.  It  rarely  roosts  in  exactly  the 
same  place,  and,  even  if  it  does,  being  in 
the  open  air,  it  never  takes  cold  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  During  the  day  it  is  on 
the  move  continually,  always  eating,  never 
being  simply  stuffed,  but  having  a  constant 
variety  of  food.  And  what  is  more  healthy 
or  active  or  symmetrical  or  typical  of  the 
beauty  of  the  feathered  world  than  a  pheas- 
ant ?  And  what  is  plumper  or  more  deli- 
cately flavored  than  our  October  friend  ? 
Fowls  can  be  reared  infinitely  better  in  a 
semi-wild  state  than  in  crowded  pens  and 
dirty  roosting-places.  The  writer  has  a 
quantity  of  Minorcas  and  Leghorns  which 
sleep  out  in  holly-bushes  and  nut-trees,  and 
also  some  which  are  kept  in  pens.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  compare  the  two.  They 
are  quite  different — in  healthy  appearance, 
in  profitableness,  and  in  cost  of  keeping, 
the  semi-wild  birds  are  far  before  those  in 
the  pens. — Feathered  World. 


PERCHES  FOR  FOWLS. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  advocated  the  use  of 
wide  perches  for  light  breeds  of  poultry, 
and  last  week  our  correspondent  "  X.  Y. 
Z,"  said  he  cannot  understand  why  a  perch 
so  wide  that  the  fowl  cannot  possibly  grasp 
it  with  its  claws  should  be  considered  well 
suited  for  it.  Also  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  fowl  to  slip  off  such  a  perch,  and  that 
its  claws  must  be  doubled  up,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  rest  on  them  in  a  rather 
hurtful  way.  Our  experience  (an  experi- 
ence of  many  years'  standing)  has  been  that 
where  wide  perches  have  been  used  the 
claws  have  not  been  doubled  up,  but  spread 
straight  out,  thus  helping  to  relieve  some 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  breast- 
bone, and  thereby  tending  to  keep  the 
breast-bone  quite  straight,  which  lis  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  do  where  narrow  perches  are 
adopted.  The  heavy  breeds  when  they 
roost  on  the  ground  do  not  get  crooked  toes 
or  claws,  as  "X.  Y.  Z."  terms  them; 
neither  do  they  rest  witli  them  doubled  up. 
Where  the  floor  applies  to  the  heavy  breeds, 
the  wide  perches  in  like  manner,  and  for 
a  similar  reason,  apply  to  the  light  breeds. — 
Fanciers  Gazette,  (London.) 
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A  DOUBLE  HOUSE. 

The  advantages  of  the  double  house,  which 
we  present  in  this  issue,  are  the  southern 
exposure  in  the  back  pens  as  well  as  in  the 
front  ones,  while  the  walls  being  in  the  cen- 
ter, makes  the  work  much  easier.  The 
slanting  front  allows  the  sun's  rays  to  strike 
inside  the  house  easily,  and  the  plan  per- 
mits of  a  large  floor  space  in  proportion  to 
lumber  used  in  the  construction. 

The  house  is  thirteen  feet  wide  on  the 
lower  portion  (K),  with  a  passageway  of 
three  feet,  the  higher  portion  (H)  being 
eleven  feet  wide,  the  passageway  being  op- 
posite the  door.  The  portion  marked  K  is 
three  feet  in  front  and  eighteen  feet  on  the 
roof,  being  five  feet  high  where  it  meets  the 
door.  The  higher  portion  (H)  is  twelve  feet 
on  the  roof  to  the  passageway,  and  three 
feet  at  the  rear.  The  yards  are  ten  feet 
wide,  and  may  be  of  any  preferred  length. 
The  apartments  in  the  house  are  ten  feet 
-wide  each. 

In  Figure  2,  the  interior  arrangement  is 
shown,  A  A  being  nest-boxes,  B  Bthe  roosts, 
and  C  C  the  feed  and  water-troughs,  which 
open  into  the  passageway.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hodgson,  Delaware. 


INFERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

Infertility  of  eggs  is  due  to  various 
causes,  and  cannot  justly  be  attributed  to 
one  cause  only.  Eggs  for  hatching,  which 
come  a  long  distance  by  express,  may 
be  handled  so  roughly  as  to  mix  the 
contents  and  destroy  the  germs  of  fer- 
tility, or,  in  other  words,  impair  the  or- 
ganism of  the  egg  and  render  it  effete 
and  not  capable  of  producing  a  lively 
and  healthy  chicken.  Cold,  below  the 
freezing  point,  will  also  destroy  the  fer- 
tility of  eggs  when  exposed  to  it. 
Greasing,  the  effects  of  kerosene,  absorp- 
tion of  the  juice  of  poisonous  plants, 
etc.,  will  destroy  or  impair  the  fertility 
of  eggs.  Yet  an  egg  will  bear  a  great  deal 
of  rough  handling  or  usage,  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  hen  when  wanting  to  lay 
in  strange  places.  She  may  fight  with  a 
whole  flock,  fly  up  a  stack  or  barn,  and 
'the  egg  she  will  have  deposited  in  some 
out  of  the  way  place  will  hatch  a 
lively  chicken,  provided  she  is  constitu- 
tionally healthy  and  the  male  robust  and 
in  the  pink  of  condition. 

But  there  are  organic  causes,  and 
these  are  far  more  prevalent  than  one 
would  suppose,  owing  to  the  cause  be- 
ing Unknown  or  beyond  our  visual 
knowledge.  Too  close  inbreeding — in- 
cestuous breeding  rather — is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  infertility  or  weak- 
ness in  the  offspring.  No  one  can  deny 
that  close  breeding  has  outwardly  im- 
proved all  our  live  stock  but  it  was 
doue  and  is  still  being  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fertility  and  health.  In  the 
•case  of  fowls,  a  change  of  blood  is  desir- 
able every  year;  in  second  fact,  there  is 
a  limit  to  close  breeding  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  nor  trespassed 
upon.  A  frequent  change  of  blood  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  stamina  and  robustness, 
■owing  to  the  necessity  of  fertility  as  well  as 
the  reproductive  power  at  almost  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  When  stock  is  several 
months  or  three-fourth  of  a  year  in  produc- 
ing a  single  offspring,  as  well  as  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  years  before  coming  to 
maturity,  as  is  the  case  with  horses  and 
cattle,  this  change  of  male  need  not  be  made 
so  often,  as  it  is  seldom  the  service  of  the 
jnale  will  enter  beyond  the  second  genera- 
tion. 

Internal  fat  is  another  frequent  cause  of 
steribility  or  inability  to  pioduce  a  healthy 
offspring.  Overfeeding  with  rich  and  highly 
concentrated  feed,  till  the  internal  organs 
are  loaded  with  fat  and  adipose  tissue,  will 
surely  impair  the  reproductive  powers. 
"Fat  is  antagonistic  to  fertility,"  is  an 
axiom  in  chemistry.  While  there  are  only 
a  few  classes  of  fowls  prone  to  internal  fat- 
ness, the  fact  remains  the  same,  and  should 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  take  pride  in 
having  heavy  specimens — heavier  than  the 

.  average  weight  of  the  breed.  Overfed  ani- 
mals of  auy  iciud  are  totally  unlit  for  breed- 
ing.  They  look  good  and  sleek,  and  no 

•  doubt  afford  much  pleasure  to  their  owuars, 
but  their  fertility  will  gradually  decrease 
as  they  become  cumbrous  from  fat.  Those 
who  buy  over-fat  animals  and  bring  them 
home  for  breeders,  almost  invariably  find 
out,  after  a  season  of  service,  their  inability 
to  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  off- 
spring.— Ohio  P.  Journal. 


are  those  conditions  ?  Exercise,  green  foon 
and  a  variety.  The  hens  not  only  have  graid 
in  summer,  but  also  worms,  seeds  and 
grass. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  green  food  and 
worms  in  the  winter,  but  there  is  something 
for  the  hens  other  than  grain  all  the  time. 
Grain  is  the  best  food  that  can  be  given  in 
the  winter  season,  but  used  exclusively,  it 
will  not  make  hens  lay.  During  the  fall  a 
few  cabbages,  turnips  and  refuse  potatoes 
should  be  placed  where  they  may  conve- 
niently be  had  for  winter  use,  and  the  use 
of  finely  cut  clover,  scalded,  with  a  mess  of 
chopped  meat,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
will  afford  a  variety.  The  main  object 
should  be  to  afford  them  exercise.  When 
the  trees  begin  to  drop  their  leaves,  rake 
them  up  and  store  themfor  scratchinglitter 
for  the  hens  in  winter,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  dry  dirt  put 
away.  Take  any  flock  of  hens,  give  them 
warm  quarters,  feed  something  else  than 
grain,  and  keep  them  constantly  at  work 
under  shelter,  and  they  will  lay.  It  is  idle- 
ness in  winter  that  causes  the  hens  to  be- 
come too  fat,  and  which  leads  them  to  be- 
come addicted  to  egg  eating  and  feather 
pulling. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  is  to 
find  a  variety  of  food  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. If  success  is  expected,  the  hens  will 
need  something  more  than  corn.  No  kind 
of  food  is  expensive  if  it  promotes  laying, 


cleanliness,  brushing  out  the  nests  and 
corners,  and  not  allowing  dirt,  dust  and 
feathers  to  lie  about  or  accumulate.  They 
are  much  like  other  fleas,  but  smaller,  and 
though  teasing  will  not  remain  with  human 
beings. 

Lice  infest  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  breed- 
ing among  the  feathers  mostly  about  the 
head  and  neck,  but  also  running  all  over  the 
body.  These  usually  attack  sick  or  delicate 
birds,  and  with  some  they  may  almost  be 
considered  as  constitutional.  They  are  very 
annoying  to  the  poor  birds,  keeping  them  in 
a  low  condition  and  retarding  their  re- 
covery. A  small  portion  of  butter  or  lard 
rubbed  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  under 
the  wings  is  said  to  kill  them.  A  little 
powdered  sulphur  dusted  in  among  the 
feathers  is  by  some  considered  a  better  rem- 
edy. 

Feather-lice  differ  considerably  from 
these.  They  are  elongated  and  flattened  in 
form,  very  tough  and  difficult  to  remove 
from  the  feathers  between  the  fibres  of  the 
veins  on  which  they  live.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  inconvenience  the  birds  at  all. 
Their  food  is  the  down  at  the  quill  end  of 
the  feathers,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  reduce  the  warmth  of  the 
bird's  covering  in  summer,  for  their  num- 
ber must  be  very  much  decreased  at  moult- 
ing time  by  the  quantity  cast  off  with  the 
old  feathers,  and  not  until  spring  can  they 
increase  sufficiently  to  thin  the  warm  under 


a  hen  lays  double  yolk  eggs,  or  eggs  about 
the  size  of  marbles,  she  is  too  fat.  If  she 
appears  healthy,  has  a  good  appetite,  and 
does  not  lay,  she  is  too  fat.  A  fat  hen  is  a 
poor  layer. 

DESTROYING  LICE. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  hens  and 
then  thoroughly  dust  them  with  insect 
powder,  (an  efficacious  remedy,  however) 
and  a  cheaper  mode  can  be  used.  Fill  a 
washtub  nearly  full  of  soapsuds.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  the 
suds.  During  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  drag  each  fowl  back- 
wards, by  the  legs,  through  the  suds,  and 
then  let  it  dry.  Every  louse  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Don't  be  afraid  to  give  them  a 
good  ducking,  but  do  it  well,  even  the  heads 
to  go  under.  The  large  grey  lice  and  the 
little  red  mites  will  be  destroyed  together. 
But  first  clean  the  poultry  house. 


POINTS  OF  BLACK  LANGSHANS. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  Langshans  rec- 
ognized in  the  Standard,  the  Black.  They 
were,  says  Poultry  and  Pets ,first  introduced 
into  America  in  1878,  admitted  to  the  Stand- 
ard in  1883,  and  at  once  took  a  front  rank 
among  our  domestic  poultry  for  their  many 
excellent  qualities.  They  are  a  large, 
chowy  breed,  very  hardy,  and  unexcelled  as 
winter  layers,  are  quiet  and  gentle, 
and  stand  confinement  well.  Their 
plumage  is  a  dense  black  throughout, 
with  a  rich  beetle  green  gloss  on  back, 
wings  and  sickles,  and  and  when  stand- 
ing in  the  sun's  rays  the  feathers  re- 
flect like  diamonds. "  Tail  is  large,  wide- 
spread, and  carried  well-up.  Hackle 
full,  flowing,  and  very  glossy.  Head 
small  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Comb 
single,  straight,  and  evenly  serrated. 
Wattles  and  earlobes,  a  deep,  rich  red. 
Legs,  a  dark  slate  color,  and  feathered 
to  the  end  of  the  outer  toe.  Bottom  of 
feet  and  web  between  toes  pink.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  and  of  delicate  flavor,  re- 
sembling when  eaten  that  of  a  young 
turkey.  The  hens  make  good  sitters 
and  careful  mothers.  The  chicks  when 
hatched  are  black,  the  head  and  breast 
have  different  shades  of  canary,  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  light  color  when  they 
assume  their  first  feathers.  They  often 
retain  a  few  white  nest  feathers,  which, 
however,  entirely  disappear  with  their 
moult  in  the  fall.  They  are  a  grand, 
beautiful  fowl,  great  on  egg  produc- 
tion and  as  a  table  fowl.  The  Standard 
weights  are:  Cocks  nine  and  one-half, 
hens  seven,  and  pullets  six  pounds. 
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FALL  AND  WINTER  FOODS. 

The  greatest  success  in  the  winter  is  ob- 
tained when  the  fowls  are  properly  man 
aged  in  the  fall.  Farmers  know  that  when 
•  cows  are  suddenly  changed  from  green  food 
to  dry  provender  there  is  a  liability  of  their 
falling  off  in  the  yield  of  milk.  When  the 
liens  are  taken  off  the  range  and  can  no 
longer  secure  a  variety,  they  often  cease 
producing  eggs.  This  is  due  to  several 
causes,  one  ueing  that  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  exercise,  and  are  more  subject  to 
those  ills  which  arise  from  being  overfed. 

Before  winter  begins,  the  poultrymau 
should  aim  to  store  a  supply  of  food  that 
will  keep  his  hens  in  laying  condition.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  a  great  many  kinds 
of  foods,  but  to  allow  a  varied  diet,  not 
only  to  promote  digestion  and  increase  the 
appetite,  but  also  to  supply  the  hens  with 
the  elements  necessary  ;to  enable  them  to 
produce  eggs  during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  eggs  are  scarce.  If  the  conditions  of 
the  summer  could  be  created  in  winter,  the 
liens  would  lay  well  at  all  seasons.  What 


as  the  price  of  eggs  in  winter  will  cover  the 
cost  and  afford  a  profit  as  well.  The  outlay 
of  food,  with  no  returns,  is  discouraging  at 
all  seasons,  and  lack  of  profit  is  often  due 
to  the  system  of  feeding.  It  pays  to  feed 
any  kind  of  food  that  returns  its  cost,  and 
the  enterprising  poultrymau  should  be 
alive  to  every  expedient  that  will  enable 
him  to  make  a  profit  from  his  hens. 

The  fall  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  winter 
laying.  Not  only  should  the  poultry  house 
be  made  warm,  dry  and  comfortable,  but 
plenty  of  litter  and  dry  dirt  should  be 
stored  away  for  use.  The  greater  the  sup- 
ply, the  less  labor  required  in  management. 
The  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  seek  the  re- 
quired articles  in  winter  will  impose  upon 
imself  much  unnecessary  work.  It  is 
easier  to  have  everything  ready  for  use  than 
to  be  compelled  to  perform  an  hour's  work 
when  but  a  few  minutes  should  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  have  a  variety  in  win- 
ter unless  the  preparations  are  deferred  to 
that  time.  There  are  many  unsalable  arti- 
cles that  could  be  placed  aside  for  the  hens. 
The  small  potatoes,  the  culls  of  the  cab- 
bage, turnips,  seeds  from  the  hay  loft, 
-screenings  from  grain,  and  cornj  fodder. 
The  latter  is  excellent  if  the  blades  are 
taken  from  the  stalks,  cut  fine,  and  scalded, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  clover  hay.  Grain, 
also,  is  included,  and  it  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  corn  only. 

The  extra  care"should  be  with  an  object 
in  view,  which  is  to  procure  eggs.  No  farm- 
er should  be  satisfied  to  keep  hens  over 
winter  unless  he  expects  them  to  lay.  He 
will  not  retain  dry  cows,  or  other  unprofita- 
ble stock,  and  the"same  rule  should  app  ly 
to  rjoullry,  but  while  the  farmer  does  not 
expect  his  cows  to  yield  liberally  without 
judicious  feeding  he  often  expects  too  much 
from  his  hens  with  less  care.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  feeding  for  eggs,  not  by  the  whole 
sale  allowance  of  grain,  but  by  feeding 
those  substances  that  will  most  readily  pro- 
mote egg  production. — N.  H.  Mirror. 

FLEAS  AND  LICE. 

Fleas  are  engendered  by  dirty,  ill-kept 
lofts,  and  may  be  easily  trotten  "rid  of  bv 


covering  of  down  which  in  summer  is  not 
so  necessary  for  pigeons  as  in  the  cold 
months  of  the  winter. 

Mites  are  the  smallest,  and  by  far  the 
most  troublesome  pests  of  pigeons.  The 
largest  are  not  larger  than  grains  of  poppy 
seed,  generally  black  with  a  white  streak  or 
spot.  "  They  inhabit  the  chinks  in  the  walls, 
and  cracks  in  the  wood,  and  often  congre- 
gate in  thousands  in  the  nests  whence  they 
sally  forth  at  night  and  attack  the  pigeons  ; 
after  their  feastthey  appear  of  a  red  color. 
Whitewash  seems  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  them  ;  mercurial  ointment  they  appear 
to  care  very  little  for.  They  get  into  the 
ears  of  young  birds  and  torment  them  so 
much  m  warm  weather  that  they  retard 
their  growth  and  often  prove  fatal,  even 
sometimes  driving  the  old  ones  to  forsake 
theireggs  or  young.— American  Stcckkeeper. 


SHE  WAS  VERY  HEALTHY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Stock- 
man gives  an  account  of  "  a  hen  full  of 
eggs,  "  and  we  give  the  item  in  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  impor- 
tant fact— she  was  fat.   Here  is  the  item  : 

"My  mother,  eighty-three  years  old,  has 
dressed  many  chickens  during  the  seventy 
years  past,  but  last  week  when  she  was 
opening  a  hen  she  was  preparing  for  dinner, 
she  was  surprised  and  called  the  family  to 
see  the  wonder.  She  took  from  the  hen 
nine  fully  developed  and  large  eggs,  except 
but  one  had  hard  shell.  This  egg  shell  was 
broken  and  the  yelk  appeared  as  if  cooked. 
The  other  eight  were  all  right.  There  were 
other  e^gs  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  mere 
germs  too  numerous  to  count.  The  hen 
was  a  cross  of  the  Black  Spanish  and  Brown 
Leghorn,  was  very  fat  and  apparently  in 
perfect  health. " 

What  surprised  him  was  that  the  hen  was 
"  in  perfect  health."  It  is  surprising  that 
so  many  suppose  that  fat  indicates  health. 
The  fact  is  that  the  hen  was  clogged  with 
fat.  Healthy  as  she  appeared  she  would 
have  been  dead  in  a  short  time.  Whenever 


PROFITS  IN  EGGS. 

D.  D.  Wilson,  of  Seaforth,  Canada,  is 
probably  the  biggest  dealer  in  eggs  any- 
where in  the  world  to-day.  He  gave  an  ad- 
dress lately,  on  the  production  and  hand- 
ling of  eggs  for  export,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  :  "Many 
farmers  say  keeping  hens  does  not  pay,  but 
let  any  farmer  invest  say  $40.00,  the  "value 
of  an  ordinary  cow,  in  a  brood  of  160  chick- 
ens, and  then  take  care  of  them.  Build  a 
cheap  but  warm  house  for  them  in  winter, 
and  they  will  yield  him  at  a  low  estimate 
§150  a  year  in  eggs,  besides  the  poultry  he 
will  use  for  his  "table,  and  the  surplus  of 
young  that  can  be  sold,  and  still  keep  up 
the  brood  to  its  full  number.  For  laying 
purposes,  the  Brown,  White  or  Black  Leg- 
horns are  the  best  ;  but  their  eggs  are  very 
small  and  realize  a  small  price,  especially 
in  Great  Britain.  They  should  be  crossed 
with  the  Plymouth  Bock,  Brahma,  or 
Cochin,  which  will  increase  the  size  of  the 
egg  and  improve  the  quality,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  fowl ;  or  better  still,  keep  only 
the  large-sized  fowl,  so  as  to  be  remunera- 
tive as  poultry,  and  their  eggs  be  salable  in 
the  market  at  the  highest  price.  Give  the 
hen  a  chance,  and  she  will  lay  frum  twelve 
to  fifteen  dozen  eggs  per  year.  At  eleven 
cents  a  dozen,  she  would  thus  earn  §1.65  for 
the  farmer.  By  shipping  these  eggs  to 
market  absolutely  fresh,  or  before  any  of 
them  become  stale,  a  considerably  higher 
price  would  be  realized. 


CROSSING  WITH  MUSC0VYS. 

The  colored  Muscovy  duck  will  cross  with 
any  other  breeds,  but  the  produce  of  the 
cross  becomes  sterile — that  is,  the  eggs  from 
a  cross-bred  bird  of  the  Muscovy  and  com- 
mon duck  will  not  hatch.  This  fact  has  in- 
duced some  to  claim  that  the  Muscovy  is 
not  of  the  duck  family,  as  they  also  require 
a  longer  time  for  the  incubation  of  their 
eggs.  The  first  cross,  however,  produces  a 
choice  carcass  for  market,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  worth  a  trial  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  ducks. 


UNKNOWN  LOSSES. 

Do  you  know  how  many  chicks  you  have? 
You  know  that  twenty  hens  brought  out 
full  broods,  and  that  you  should  have  at 
least  two  hundred  chicks,  as  you  have  seen 
but  few  dead  ones.  Count  them  and  you 
will  find  only  about  seventy-five  chicks. 
How  did  they  become  reduced  in  number  ? 
Such  is  the  annual  experience  of  many. 
When  the  hawk,  the  rat  and  the  family  cat 
have  helped  themselves,  the  owner  may 
have  the  rest.  It  shows  that  there  is  room 
for  better  care  of  young  chicks. — Mirror 
and  Farmer. 
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HQW  AN  EGG  IS  BUILT. 

THE  EGG  PICKED  TO  PIECES— DOES  JAR. 
RING  AFFECT  EGGS— MANY  FACTS 
ABOUT  THE  EGG. 
An  egg  is  a  rather  complicated  affair  arid 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  appears  to^  be, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  consists  of  the  yolk,  or  the  yel- 
low central  part,  the  fluid  albuminous  por- 
tion which  surrounds  the  yolk,  and  the  shell 
in  Iwhich  these  are  inclosed.  But  none  of 
these  is  a  simple  thing,  but  each  consists  of 
several  parts,  arranged  for  its  preservation 
of  the  vital  germ  in  it,  which  is  the  living 
principle  of  the  future  bird  which  comes 
from  the  egg. 

THE  GERM  SAVED  FROM  JARS. 

If  an  egg  is  boiled  until  it  is  hard  it  may 
be  dissected  and  examined  with  ease.  First 
the  shell  is  carefully  cut  through,  and  then 
the  interior.  The  shell  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  an  outer  layer  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  several  tough  fibrous  layers,  which 
consist  of  lirm  tissue,  made  up  of  strong  fi- 
bres, interlaced  in  crossing  bands,  that 
greatly  strengthen  the  mineral  and  brittle 
covering.  It  will  be  found  that  for  still 
further  protection  these  fibrous  layers  are 
connected  at  the  broad  end  of  the  oval  with 
a  spiral,  twisted  band,  again  connected  with 
the  covering  membrane  of  the  yolk,  and 
this  spiral  band  acts  as  a  spring  tb  support 
the  whole  of  the  soft  semi-fluid  interior 
against  sudden  jars,  by  which  any  of  the 
membranes  might  be  ruptured  and  the  in- 
terior be  so  disturbed  as  to  destroy  the  vi- 
tality of  the  egg.  This  inner  covering  is 
sometimes  seen  when,  by  reason  of  some 
disorder  of  the  hen,  the  egg  is  laid  without 
the  shell,  and  the  egg  is,  as  commonly  said, 
a  soft  one.  The  inside  membrane  is  loose 
from  the  shell  and  forms  an  air. apace,  or 
cushion,  where  it  is  drawn  down  by  the 
spiral  band  mentioned  at  the  broad  end. 

WHEN  PICKED  TO  PIECES. 

If  the  hardened  iuucr  part  of  the  egg  is 
carefully  sliced  by  a  sharp  knife  and  one  of 
the  thin  slices  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  several  layers,  each  of  which  is 
distinct  from  the  other  and  may  be  separ- 
ated, a  very  delicate  membrane  dividing 
them  from  each  other.  These  layers  are 
thinner  on  the  sides  of  the  oval  and  thicker 
on  the  ends,  and  this  arrangement  causes 
the  center  to  be  round  or  spherical,  as  is  the 
yolk,  which  is  closely  surrounded  by  these 
"albuminous  layers. 

The  yolk  also  consists  of  layers  that  are 
concentric  with  each  other  and  consists  of 
a  granular  substance  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  fat.  In  a  fertile 
egg  the  vital  germ  may  be  seen  attached  to 
the  side,  appearing  as  a  small  round  spot. 
In  a  fresh  egg,  this  germ  is  clear  and  of  a 
whitish  color,  hut  in  an  egg  that  is  stale  or 
has  been  incubated  for  only  a  few  hours  it 
has  a  number  of  fine  red  veins  diverging  in 
rays  from  the  center,  and  these  are  the  first 
indications  of  the  awakening  of  life  in  the 
dormant  egg. 

SUSPENDED  ON  SPRINGS. 

This  construction  of  an  egg  is  easily  seen 
to  confer  the  greatest  strength  upon  it,  and 
this  is  indispensable  for  its  safety  during 
the  time  it  may  remain  in  the  nest,  both  be- 
fore and  during  incubation,  and  also  during 
carriage,  when  the  egg  is  transported  from 
the  farm  to  purchasers.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  the  liquidity  of  the  albuminous  por- 
tion of  the  egg  and  the  fragility  of  the  sep- 
arating membranes  make  the  elastic  spiral 
spring  by  which  these  are  supported  neces- 
sary to  avoid  injury  to  them  in  moments  that 
are  unavoidable,  and  also  to  preserve  the 
position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  egg  in  their  natural  arrangement,  for 
any  disturbance  of  these  unstable  parts 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  vitality.  And 
this  loss  of  vitality  is  certainly  caused  by  a 
jar  of  the  egg  so  siight  as  not  to  break  the 
shell,  but  merely  to  fracture  the  fibrous  en- 
velopes of  the  several  layers,  and  so  mix 
their  contents.  This  is  sometimes  done  by 
poultry  fanciers,  who  are  forced  to  sell  the 
surplus  eggs  of  valuable  fowls  for  ordinary 
consumption,  the  egg  being  taken  in  the 
closed  hand,  and  forcibly  jarred  on  the  open 
palm  of  the  other  baud.  This  spoils  the 
egg  for  hatching,  but  not  for  eating,  the 
separate  layers  being  displaced  by  the  jar. 
Thus  in  transporting  valuable  eggs,  or  in 
saving  them  for  hatching,  they  must  be 
packed  in  elastic  substances  or  be  protected 
by  a  spring,  and  in  any  case  set  on  the  small 
end,  so  that  the  inside  may  be  held  safely 
suspended  by  the  spiral  band  above  men- 
tioned. By  lying  on  the  side  an  egg  soon 
becomes  spoiled  for  incubation  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  yolk  on  one  side,  and  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  shell.  The  hen  instinctively  pre- 
vents this  injury  by  turning  the  eggs  and 
shuffling  them  about  in  the  nest  every  time 
she  returns  to  it  after  leaving  it  for  any 
purpose. 

THE  EGG  WHEN  'TIS  EATEN. 

An  egg  is  a  specimen  of  the  most  concen- 
trated food.  It  surpasses  milk  in  this  re- 
spect, but  only  in  that  it  has  less  water  in 
it.  It  contains  every  element  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  flesh,  fat,  and  bone  of  "the 
young  animal,  and  in  addition  the  food  nec- 
essary for  its  subsistence  for  at  least  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  it  is  born  from  the  shell. 
Thus  eggs  are  highly  nutritious  food,  and 
they  are  exceedingly  digestible,except  when 
they  are  boiled  hard,  and  then  some  hours 
are  required  for  their  solution  in  the 
stomach.  They  are  still  more  digestible 
when  mixed  whli  other  food,  as  in  the  form 
of  puddings,  custards,  or  omelets,  and  \vh°n 
mixed  with  rice  furnish  the  most  easily  di- 
eested  and  fully  nutritious  food  for  young 


and  old  persons.  They  also  aid  in  the  di- 
gest ion  of  other  food,  and  are  thus  eaten, 
probably  from  instinct,  with  ham  or  bacon, 
which  is  indigestible  alone,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  experiment  in  a  noted  case  when  a 
human  stomach  was  laid  open  to  inspection 
by  an  open  healed  wound,  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  digest  ham  alone  was  reduced 
from  Ave  to  three  hours  by  the  addition  of 
soft-boiled  eggs  to  the  meal. 

THE  EGG  AS  AN  EMBRYO. 

The  egg  is  of  most  interest,  however,  as 
the  embryo  of  the  young  chick,  and  as  such 
it  is  useful  to  know  all  about  it,  both  for 
aid  in  the  rearing  of  the  chicks  and  to  es- 
cape from  mistakes  in  regard  to  this  work 
of  the  farm.  The  period  of  incubation  for 
the  hen  is  twenty-one  days,  and  for  the 
duck,  goose,  and  turkey,  twenty-eight  days. 
The  heat  required  varies  from  seventy  de 
gives  to  one  hundred  and  three  degrees. 
But  it  is  permissible  that  the  lower  temper- 
ature should  happen  only  for  a  short  time, 
depending  on  the  weather.  It  is  indispen- 
sable, too,  that  the  heat  .should  vary  be- 
tween these  limits,  that  some  interchange  of 
air  through  the  porous  shell  may  take  place. 
Some  little  moisture  is  necessary  to  supply- 
that  lost  by  evaporation  and  to  maintain  the 
indispensable  proportion  of  water  in  the 
egg.  This  necessary  warmth  may  be  sup- 
plied in  any  way  and  not  only  by  the  hen, 
and  thus  artificial  hatching  of  eggs  is  quite 
practicable,  and  indeed  easy,  and  has  been 
practiced  for  centuries.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
the  case  at  times  that  a  hidden  nest  in  a 
manure  heap  has  been  found  filled  with 
young  chicks,  truly  orphans,  and  without 
even  a  foster-mother,  and  they  have  been 
reared  to  maturity.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  a  few  days  incubators  will  be  made 
so  simply:  that  very  few  chicks  will  be 
reared  by  hens,  and  this  will  double  the 
profit  of  "poultry  rearing. 

ABNORMAL  EGGS. 
As  with  all  other  animals,  the  hen  at 
times  makes  a  failure  of  her  offspring  by 
producing  abnormal  and  imperfect  eggs, 
and  some  of  these  are  quite  curious.  They 
are  all  the  product  of  disease.  There  are 
shell-less  eggs,  double-yolked  eggs,  eggs 
with  only  a  yolk  and  shell  but  no  albumen, 
and  others  with  only  albumen,  and  at 
times  two  eggs,  one  within  the  other,  or 
double  shells  over  one  egg.  None  of  these 
are  fertile,  although  mistaken  or  imagina- 
tive or  at  tiines.untruthfiil  persons  have  al- 
leged that  twin  eggs  have  been  hatched  and 
two  chicks  have  come  from  one  egg.  The 
manner  in  winch  eggs  are  formed  in  the  ovi- 
duct precludes  the  possibility  of  such  ab- 
normal eggs  producing  any  but  a  malformed 
chick,  and  that  only  by  some  unusual  com- 
bination of  favoring  circumstances.  Dis- 
eased hens  will  certainly  produce  diseased 
eggs  and  chicks,  and  consequently  such 
eggs  are  unfit  for  food;  tests  made  by  eating 
eggs  of  sick  hens  have  resulted  in  attacks  of 
diarrhoea  immediately  following  the  eating 
of  them.  Such  eggs  are,  therefore,  to  be 
discarded  as  dangerous  to  health.  The  eggs 
of  fowls  sick  of  cholera  are  especially  dan- 
gerous in  this  way. 


HOW  FOWLS  ANE  SLAUGHTERED. 

At  a  city  hotel  to-day  when  dinner  is 
served  there  will  be  mallard  duck  on  the 
card,  says  the  Kansas  City  Times,  and  per- 
haps some  curious  guest  will  wonder  where 
mallard  duck  comes  from  this  time  of  year. 
These  particular  ducks  will  come  out  of  a 
freezer.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  has 
flopped  a  wing  for  a  year.  For  twelve  long 
months  they  have  been  laid  away  in  an  ice- 
cold  room  at  a  packing-house  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  mallard  ducks  and  plover  and 
snipe  and  great  pieces  of  bear  and  other  kind 
of  game.  Even  now  in  midsummer  there  is 
probably  $10,000  worth  of  frozen  game  in 
this  department.  It  is  shipped  everywhere 
from  St.  Paul  to  Galveston,  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to  the  Pacific  coast.  All  these 
places  get  much  of  their  game  supply  from 
this  city. 

The  game  and  poultry  industry  of  Kan- 
sas City  is  a  business  of  big  proportions. 
The  West  and  Southwest  depend  upon  it 
almost  exclusively,  and  even  in  the  East, 
Chicago  finds  difficulty  in  competing  with 
the  Kansas  City  market.  One  house,  one 
day  last  winter,  killed  3,600  chickens,  1,600 
turkeys.  600  ducks  and  600  geese,  a  grand 
total  of  6,400  fowls  in  one  day.  While  this 
is  a  record  day  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  huge 
proportions  of  the  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  through  the  house 
when  it  is  in  full  blast,  but  even  in  summer 
time,  the  dull  season,  there  is  enough  going 
on  to  show  how  the  killing  is  done. 

When  a  chicken  gets  into  a  commission 
house,  after  a  rather  disagreeable  ride  from 
the  country  in  a  box  car  and  a  jolt  over  the 
streets  in  an  express  wagon,  the  change 
probably  strikes  him  as  a  very  pleasant  one. 
He  is  turned  out  in  a  great  big  coop,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  second  story  of  the 
building.  There  is  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust 
on  the  floor.  There  are  2,000  or  3,000  other 
chickens  of  various  colors,  shapes  and  sizes. 
The  floors  are  clean,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
places  to  roost.  There  are  big  open  troughs 
of  running  water  to  quench  the  thirst,  and 
for  eating  there  is  cracked  corn. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  stay, the  chicken's 
lot  is  not  at  all  unpleasant,  but  then  conies 
the  trouble.  For  the  short  space  of  life  he 
is  allowed  in  the  commission  house,  he  is 
urged  to  feed  heartily  and  drink  to  his  fill. 
But  for  twelve  hours  before  killing  he  gets 
nothing  to  eat.  For  this  treatment  he  is 
plumper,  whiter  and  altogether  better. 

AVhen  killing  time  comes,  the  chicken  is 
disposed  of  in  very  short  order.    In  one  of 


the  big  coops  in  the  second  floor  there  is  a 
big  pipe  This  leads  to  a  small  coop  down 
in  the  basement,  where  t  he  killing  is  done. 
After  filling  the  bijg  coop  full  a  man  begins 
to  pitch  chickens  into  the  chute.  They  go 
down  fluttering,  scratching  and  squawking 
and  come  out  with  a  look  of  bewilderment 
that  is  very  ludicrous.  In  the  basement, 
one  man  stands  by  the  coop  and  hands  the 
chickens  to  the  killer.  He  doesn't  do  like 
the  housewife — wring  the  head  off  and  then 
stand  about  and  watch  the  chicken  flop 
around.  This  takes  too  much  time.  He 
grabs  the  chicken  by  the  head,  forces  open 
the  mouth  and  sticks  a  broad-bladed  knife 
up  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  All  the 
veins  in  a  chicken  center  right  there,  and 
with  one  shove  of  the  knife  they  are  cut. 
There  is  one  other  advantage  in  rutting 
them  there.  They  are  not  disfigured  in  any- 
way, and  as  corpses  look  perfectly  natural 
— something  always  to  be  desired. 

The  sticking  doesn't  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Only  one  man  does  it,  but  he  can 
keep  a  good  many  cleaners  busy.  In  a  trial 
yesterday,  the  sticker  killed  a  dozen  in 
twenty-three  seconds,  or  thirty  chickens  to 
the  minute.  This  is  not  an  unusually  high 
rate,  either.  When  he  gets  through  with 
these  they  are  not  permitted  to  flop  all 
around  the  floor.  He  throws  them  into  a 
big  barrel  by  his  side.  They  flop  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  and  are  then  quiet. 

After  this  comes  the  picking.  In  the  busy 
season,  twenty  men  are  kept  busy  cleaning 
the  poultry.  They  are  picked  in  two  ways. 
There  is  wet  and  dry  picking.  The  latter 
is  much  more  troublesome,  and  comes  con- 
siderably higher.  For  wet  picking  there  is 
a  big  tank  of  boiling  hot  water.  The  cleaner 
takes  the  chicken  by  the  feet  and  souses  it 
in  head  down.  Then  he  steps  to  a  broad 
table  over  against  the  wall,  and  seems  just 
to  brush  the  feathers  off,  it  is  done  so 
quickly.  There  is  no  pulling  or  jerking. 
The  cleaner's  hands  seem  to  be  moving  very 
gently  and  tendeily,  but  he  is  taking  off  all 
the  feathers  just  the  same.  After  the 
feathers  are  off  the  chicken  is  chucked  into 
the  hot  water  again.  This  is  done  to  plump 
him  up,  and  it  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  will  improve  the  looks  of  a  picked 
chicken.  After  this  ducking,  the  fowl  is 
thrown  into  a  big  tub  of  cold  water  and 
kept  there  until  he  is  removed  to  the  ice 
chest  or  sold  to  city  customers. 

The  killing  and  cleaning  take  a  very  short 
time,  and  after  a  chicken  takes  the  tobog- 
gan slide  down  the  chute  he  hasn't  time  to 
recover  his  presence  of  mind  before  his  long 
legs,  bare  of  feathers,  are  sticking  up  out 
of  the  cold  water  tub. 

Dry  picking  is  altogether  different.  The 
plan  is  to  steam  the  fowl.  After  being 
stuck  with  the  knife  the  chicken  is  hung 
up  by  the  bill  in  a  big  box.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  is  a  perforated  pipe.  The  top  is  put  in 
the  box  and  the  steam  is  turned  on.  The 
chicken  is  left  in  the  box  twenty  seconds, 
and  then  the  feathers  pull  out  so  easily  that 
picking  is  a  pleasure.  The  skin  is  left  un- 
broken, and  the  chicken  looks  much  better 
than  when  scalded.  Dry-picked  chickens 
are  sent  only  on  special  order,  and  com- 
mand from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound 
more  in  the  market.  The  East,  which 
wants  the  best  of  everything,  sends  a  great 
many  orders  for  dry-picked  fowls. 


EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

A  comfortable  poultry  house  can  be 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  made  in  the  cor- 
ner of  "a  barn,  shed  or  any  outbuilding.  It 
should  be  cheerfully  lighted  and  face  the 
south  or  west  if  convenient.  Tarred  felt 
paper  makes  a  eood  lining  and  is  obnoxious 
to  vermin.  The  house  should  be  divided 
into  pens,  large  enough  to  hold  twenty 
fowls  and  no  more.  Fowls  do  better  in 
small  colonies.  The  laying  stock  must  not 
be  crowded,  or  they  will  not  be  layers  long. 
The  temperature  in  the  coldest  weather 
should  be  high  enough  to  keep  the  water 
from  freezing — at  any  rate,  warm  enough  to 
prevent  the  combs  of  the  layers  from  freez- 
ing. A  wooden  floor  is  better  than  any 
other  kind.  In  the  cold  weather,  the  best 
earthen  floors  will  get  damp  aud  keep  so, 
and  damp  is  disease  and  death  to  poultry. 

The  best  roost  is  a  two  by  four-inch 
scantling,  put  broadside  over  two  twelve 
inch  boards,  forming  a  platform  to  catch 
the  droppings,  as  manure  is  worth 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  barrel. 
Heavy  fowls  should  not  have  to  jump  more 
than  eighteen  inches.  Each  pen  should  con- 
tain a  dust  bath,  so  that  the  fowls  can  roll 
in  the  dry  dust  and  keep  down  lice.  A 
small  box  to  hold  broken  oyster  shells,  old 
mortar,  gravel,  crockery  broken  into  small 
pieces,  etc.  Some  of  these  substances  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  grit  to 
grind  up  the  food.  They  are  the  hen's 
teeth.  A  certain  amount  goes  to  furnish 
lime  for  the  egg  shell,  but  much  of  the  lime 
for  this  purpose  can  be  given  in  the  shape 
of  proper  food. 

The  hens  should  be  kept  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. A  lazy  hen  is  never  a  laying  one. 
Cut  "straw,  hay,  chaff  or  dry  leaves  should 
be  scattered  liberally  on  the  floor  of  each 
compartment,  and  in  this  all  grain  fed 
should  be  thrown,  so  that  the  hens  will  be 
kept  scratching  for  it.  A  cabbage  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  or  ceiling  high  enough 
to  make  the  hens  jump  at  it  is  a  capital  way 
of  keeping  them  busy.  Occasionally  sub- 
stitute a  piece  of  cow's  liver,  lights  or  any 
tough  sort  of  meat  for  the  cabbage.  In  very 
cold  weather  the  chill  should  be  taken  off 
the  water  for  drink. 

Laying  fowls  require  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  hence  the  importance  of  having  the 
house  warm  enough  to  prevent  water 
freezing.    Take  away  all  the  male  birds 


from  the  laying  hens.  The  cock  bird  is  a 
nuisance  in  the  pen  of  layers.  He  not  only 
monopolizes  the  most  of  the  food,  but 
teaches  the  hens  to  break  eggs,  and  so  learn 
to  eat  them.  Besides,  the  stimulating  diet 
is  too  fattening  for  him,  and  will  ruin  him 
as  a  breeder. 

In  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  a  warm 
meal  in  the  morning  is  necessary  to  start 
and  keep  up  a  steady  supply  of  eggs.  A 
good  plan  is  to  throw  all  the  waste  of  the 
kitchen,  in  the  shape  of  meat  scraps,  pieces 
of  bread,  uneaten  vegetables,  etc.,  into  a 
pot;  heat  up  in  the  morning  till  nearly 
boiling,  and  then  mix  bran,  provender, 
shorts,  or  whatever  is'  most  abundant  or 
cheap  on  the  farm,  into  the  hot  mess,  dust- 
ing in  a  small  quantity  of  red  pepper  before 
mixing.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  until  the  meal  is  nearly  cooked; 

i  hen  feed  in  a  clean  trough,  with  lath  over 

ii  to  keep  Hie  hens  from  jumping  in  and 
fouling  or  wasting  the  lied  in  their  eager 
anxiety.  Feed  only  enough  of  this  soft 
stuff  to  barely  satisfy,  never  enough  to 
gorge. 

When  a  hen  lias  had  so  much  food  that 
she  will  go  into  a  corner  and  mope  she  has 
had  too  much,  aud  if  the  overfeeding  is  con- 
tinued will  soon  cease  to  lay.  The  laying 
hens  are  the  active  ones.  If  food  is  given 
at  noon  it  should  be  oats,  and  scattered 
among  the  litter  on  the  floor.  This  meal 
should  be  light.  The  last  food  in  the  after- 
noon should  be  generous.  Each  hen  should 
be  sent  to  roost  with  a  full  crop  to  carry 
her  over  all  the  night.  Green  food  in  the 
shape  of  vegetables,  usually  grown  on 
every  farm,  will  be  relished  by  the  layers. 
Cabbages,  turiaips,  carrots  are  generally  the 
most  convenient.  Small  potatoes  boiled 
and  mixed  wit  h  provender  or  bran  is  a  good 
change  for  the  morning  meal. 

Some  of  the  above  named  vegetables 
should  always  be  in  the  pens  of  the  layers. 
There  is  no  danger  of  their  eating  too  much. 
Red  clover  hay  steamed,  chopped  audmixed 
with  bran  and  given  while  hot  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  foods  for  the  morning  meal. 
Meat  in  some  shape  must  be  given  at  least 
twice  a  week,  to  furnish  blood  making  ma- 
terial. Hens  fed  on  meat  lay  well.  If 
given  no  meat  the  hens  will  eat  their  eggs- 
and  pick  feathers  from  one  another.  In 
cold  weather  warm  the  grain  feed. 

What  would  be  generous  and  stimulating 
diet  for  Leghorns,  Miuorcas  and  others  of 
the  Spanish  family  would  be  too  fattening 
for  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Brahmas.  As  before 
Stated,  give  enough  to  keep  the  hens  active 
When  meat  is  given  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  so  much  grain.  For  instance,  if  meat 
is  fed  at  noon  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
scatter  a  few  handfuls  of  oats  in  each  pen 
to  keep  the  inmates  at  work.  When  a  hen 
becomes  too  fat  she  will  lay  soft  shelled 
eggs.  Where  plenty  of  meat  "is  to  be  had  as 
one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  food  a  greater 
quantity  of  oats  may  be  given.  Wheat  is 
the  best  all  round  food.  The  waste  of  the 
farm  in  conjunction  with  meat  and  the  hot 
morninsr  meal  and  exorcise  will  bring  plenty 
of  eggi. 

Beyond  question,  the  best  all  round  fowl 
for  the  farmer  is  the  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
two  best  breeds  are  the  Plymouth  Rock  and 
the  White  Leghorn,  for  the  reason,  as  the 
tables  published  in  a  preceding  part  of  the 
report  proves,  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
put  on  flesh  more  rapidly,  and  the  AVhite 
Leghorn  lays  more  eggs  than  any  other  of 
the  standard  breeds.  Closely  following 
come  the  Wyandot.tes  as  an  early  flesh  pro- 
ducer and  layer.  Then  follow  the  Brahmas 
but  they  are  slower  in  development.  An- 
other advantage  in  keeping  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns  is  that  while  the 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  are  hatching  chickens, 
after  laying  all  winter,  the  Leghorns  (being 
non-sitters)  will  go  on  laying,  and  pay  the 
expense  incurred  while  the  other  breed  is 
sitting. — Report  of  Ottawa  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm. 


A  NATURAL  INCUBATOR. 

The  officers  aud  men  of  the  United  States 
cutter  Rush  relate  marvelous  tales  of  won- 
drous discoveries  made  by  them  during  their 
1890  cruise.  They  dredged  for  deep  sea  odd- 
ities in  the  almost  fathomless  "  sinks  "  of 
the  Pacific's  bed.  They  collected  marine 
algae  so  delicate  in  figure  that  it  took  the 
finest  microscopes  to  bring  out  even  their 
coarsest  outlines,  leaving  the  minute  fibres 
as  a  hazy  mist  on  the  vision,  and  finally  out- 
done themselves  by  getting  a  fine  photo- 
graphic view  of  a  creature  sporting  in  the 
sand  of  one  of  the  low  lying  islands  which 
leads  their  paleologist  to  the  belief  that  some 
of  the  supposed  antediluvian  monsters  are 
still  in  existence.  But  the  feat  of  which 
they  seem  proudest,  judging  from  their  pub- 
lished narrative,  was  the  discovery  of  a  nat- 
ural ; incubator  on  the  sides  of  the  Volcano 
Bogoslov,  where  millions  of  awks,  gulls 
and  other  sea  birds  deposit  their  eggs  aud 
leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  volcanic  heat. 
Who  says  that  birds  are  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence ? — St.  Louis  Republic. 

PURE  BREEDS  OR  CROSS  BREEDS. 

In  deciding  whether  we  are  to  keep  pure 
or  cross  breeds,  we  are  to  keep  in  view  our 
peculiar  aims.  If  the  purpose  is  to  obtain 
eggs,  it  is  generally  better  to  use  pure 
breeds,  because  the  most  eggs  are  produced 
by  those  species  which  do  not  sit,  and  this 
trait  is  very  apt  to  disappear  in  crossing; 
at  least  if  it  not  regularly  preserved.  A  sit- 
ting and  non-sitting  breed  produce  a  cross 
that  sits  in  almost  every  case;  two  non- 
sitting  breeds  produce  a  cross  of  which  by 
far  the  greatest  part  are  sitters.— Poultry, 
Yard. 
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IT  SHOULD  HAVE  HATCHED. 

A.  K.  KNOWLES,  BETZEE,  MICH. 

I  have  just  made  my  first  hatch  with  a 
200  egg  incubator,  (the  Monitor).  Instruc- 
tions with  the  machinesaid  "run  it  at  101X 
tfie  first  ten  days  and  alter  that  at  102J£" 
hut  I  endeavored  to  run  it  at  103  as  near  as 
possible  all  through  the  hatch,  according  to 
the  POULTRY  Keepfr  instructions.  I  used 
no  moisture  the  first  two  weeks,  then  put 
in  one  moisture  pan,  and  opened  one  of  the 
ventilator  holes  on  the  backside  just  one 
half,  farthest  one  from  lamp  and  cut  the 
cork  through  center  lengthwise.  On  the 
18th  day,  I  put  in  the  other  moisture  pan, 
and  opened  two  of  the  holes,  which  made 
the  moisture  stand  on  the  glass  door  in 
cfrops  in  places  and  when  the  chicks  com- 
menced to  hatch  I  took  out  all  four  of  the 
corks.  They  commenced  to  hatch  in  twenty 
and  one-half  days,  at  which  time  the  heat 
ran  up  to  106,  with  the  lamp  flame  all 
turned  off,  and  I  opened  the  door  of  the  in- 
cubator until  it  cooled  down  to  103.  The 
chicks  hatched  slowly  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  only  thirty-seven  were  hatched.  We 
then  took  them  out  and  closed  the  machine 
again,  keeping  it  from  102  to  103  for  another 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  took  out 
seventeen  more,  and  closed  again  for  another 
twenty-four  hours,  when  we  took  out  nine 
more  and  closed  again  but  no  more  hatched 
leaving  ninety-she  full  grown  chicks  dead 
in  the  shell.  My  eggs  were,  some  of  them, 
five  weeks  old,  but"  had  been  turned  every 
day,  and  some  were  just  layed  the  day  they 
were  set.  But  you  will  see  that  a  very 
large  per  cent  must  have  lived  until  the 
20th  or  21st  day.  "Was  it  an  uneven  tem- 
perature in  the  machine  which  made  the 
hatch  so  slow  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
take  the  first  ones  hatched  out  before  all 
were  hatched  that  would  hatch  ?  If  so, 
was  it  caused  by  opening  the  ventilators  on 
the  back  of  the  machine,  and  thereby  draw- 
ing the  heat  that  way?  ,1  changed  the 
drawers  often,  sometimes  turning  them 
around,  and  sometimes  taking  them  out 
and  changing  from  one  end  of  the  machine 
to  the  other,  which  would  bring  the  eggs 
that  had  been  in  the  center  of  the  machine 
at  the  ends.  I  filled  the  machine  right  up 
again  one  week  ago  to-day,  and  hope  you 
can  inform  me  where  my  blunder  was  be- 
fore, in  time  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it 
this  time,  the  instructions  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  Incubator  I  see  nothing  about 
ventilators  above  eggs.  I  made  a  brooder 
after  instructions  in  your  book  and  the 
chicks  hatched  are  all  as  lively  as  crickets, 
none  dumping.  My  eggs  were  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  Per- 
haps that  caused  the  uneven  hatch. 

[The  fact  that  the  incubator  began  to 
hatch  on  the  twentieth  day  indicates  proper 
temperature,  and  the  heat  going  up  to  106 
degrees  was  an  indication  that  nearly  all 
the  chicks  were  alive,  the  animal  heat 
causing  the  rise.  The  failure  probably  re- 
sulted from  too  much  "  fresh  air,"  or 
draughts,  which  caused  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  moisture,  and  weakened  the  chicks 
by  lowering  the  temperature  suddenly. 
All  chicks  should  be  left  in  until  the  hatch 
is  over  and  "  hands  off"  the  incubator.— 
Ed.] 

EGG  EATING  AMD  FEATHER  PULLING. 

"A  FARMER'S  WIFE,"  FERGUS  FALLS,  MINN. 

I  have  been  receiving  your  valuable 
paper  something  over  two  years,  and  I  have 
learned  very  many  things  which  now  en- 
able [me  to  keep  and  raise  poultry  success- 
fully. I  have  also  learned  some  by  study 
and  experience.  I  have  often  been  upon 
the  point  of  writingyou,  buthave  neglected 
60  doing.  Your  last  two  numbers  have  de- 
cided me ;  and  first  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  tho  Julv  number  and  the  ar- 
ticle "  A  Cure  for  Egg  Eating,"  by  L.  F. 
Lawrence.  If  Mr.  Lawrence  will  mix  his 
red  pepper  with  soft  feed,  until  the  hens 
have  had  a  sufficiency,  they  will  not  trouble 
the  egg.  It  is  something  the  hen  rea.uires 
which  the  pepper  supplies.  They  also  find  in 
the  bone  meal  given  by  Mrs.  Yetzer,  Syca- 
more, Ohio,  in  your  No.  5.  "A  sure  cure 
for  Feather  Pulling,"  by  Mr.  John  P.  Colby, 
who  says  look  inside  the  hen's  mouth,  and 
you  will  notice  the  sharp  edges  on  her 
beak  like  teeth,  and  to  take  a  piece  of  red 
hot  iron  and  burn  the  edges  off  smooth. 
Would  Mr.  Colby  wish  you  to  pull  every 
tooth  he  has  to  prevent  his  eating  some  par- 
ticular food?  How  horrible  !  I  think  that 
if  Mr.  Colby  would  take  the  trouble  to  get 
some  refuse  from  a  butcher,  which  contains 
a  quantity  of  blood,  and  give  to  his  hens,  he 
will  find  there  is  something  else  which 
will  cure  feather  pulling.  Did  any  of  your 
readers  ever  give  to  the  hens  the  feathers 
plucked  from  some  half  grown  chicks  ?  If 
they  did  not,  then  try  it,  and  see  how  the 
hens  will  skirmish  to  secure  those  feathers 
containing  the  most  liquid  substance,  and 
how  rapidly  they  will  swallow  them  down. 
I  have  written  much  more  than  I  intended. 
If  you  desire  making  any  extracts  from  this 
you  will  please  correct.  Although  I  am 
not  in  the  poultry  business  I  shall  continue 
to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Don't  send  money  to  the  editor.  He 
lives  one  hundred  miles  away  from  this 
office. 


You  can  get  this  paper,  on  trial,  six 
months,  for  twenty-five  cents. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GAPES. 

RALPH  KAUFMAN,  KELLY  POINT,  PA. 

Having  read  a  great  deal  about  the  gapes 
and  their  causes,  in  your  valuable  paper,  I 
determined  to  experiment  on  this  one  ques- 
tion. Early  in  April,  I  hatched'a  brood  of 
chickens,  and  placed  them  so  they  could 
have  free  range.  I  left  them  to  roost  on  the 
damp  ground  and  run  in  the  wet  grass. 
They  grew  nicely  for  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  when  the  gapes  appeared  very  sud- 
denly, and  they  died  very  rapidly,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  to  stop  it.  After  they 
were  all  dead  but  a  few  I  removed  them  to 
dry  quarters,  did  not  allow  them  to  get  in 
the  damp  grass,  and  I  managed  to  save  the 
remainder  of  them  with  great  difficulty. 
Next,  I  hatched  another  brood,  and  placed 
them  on  dry  floors,  but  left  them  out  on 
the  ground,  in  a  small  enclosure,  where 
there  was  no  grass.  I  read  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  an  item  by  one,  saying  that  the 
gape  worm  originated  from  the  earthworm. 
I  at  once  began  to  dig  up  earthworms,  and 
feed  them  to  my  chicks,  but  after  ten  days 
feeding  I  abandoned  it,  as  no  sign  of  the 
gapes  appeared.  Another  man's  theory  was 
that  lice  were  the  cause.  I  at  once,  after 
reading  it,  took  a  brood,  placed  them  by 
themselves,  and  allowed  them  to  become 
very  lousy  for  several  weeks,  and  again  no 
sign  of  the  gapes.  Still  another  claimed 
that  dirt  and  old  feeding  grounds  were  the 
causes,  and  as  I  was  experimenting  I  deter- 
mined to  try  all  the  different  theories  on 
this  question.  I  let  the  next  brood  become 
dirty,  and  kept  them  so  for  ten  days,  and, 
as  before,  no  gapes  appeared.  As  to  old 
feeding  grounds,the  ground  that  I  raised  my 
chicks  on  has  been  used  for  that  purpose 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  gapes.  We 
were  perfectly  free  from  the  disease  while 
our  neighbors  were  troubled  with  it  very 
much.  By  extracting  the  gapeworms  you 
may  save  the  chick,  but  ten  chauces  to  one 
you  will  kill  it  in  the  operation.  It 
is  a  great  deal  easier  to  prevent  the  gapes 
than  to  cure  them  after  they  have  them. 
By  judiciously  managing,  I  believe  that 
people  could' save  time  and  labor  with 
their  chicks  if  they  would  only  be  careful 
about  feeding  and  roosting,  till  they  would 
be  three  or  four  weeks  old.  After  trying 
all  the  experiments  that  I  read  and  heard 
of,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
gape  worm  is  caused  by  a  microbe  in  the 
embryo  chick,  and  nothing  but  dampness 
and  cold  weather  will  produce,  or  rather 
bring  the  microbe  to  maturity,  quicker 
than  anything  else.  This  was  a  very  rainy 
season  with  us,  especially  during  the  fore- 
part, and  I  had  marvelous  success  in  rais- 
ing chicks.  I  had  about  400,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  loss  would  reach  twenty  in  all, 
and  most  of  those  were  lost  by  accident.  I 
will  try  to  make  some  closer  observations 
in  the  future  which  I  shall  give  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  readers. 

[Thanks  for  the  result  of  the  experiments 
as  they  are  always  valuable. — Ed.] 


CHICKS  DO  NOT  GROW. 

J.  n.  MILLER,  STAMFORDVILLE,  N.  Y. 

I  use  an  incubator  and  brooder,  and  my 
first  hatch  of  chicks  have  done  well,  they 
being  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Itocks. 
My  next  hatch  consisted  of  all  light  Brah- 
mas. They  came  out  well,  and  were  plump 
and  strong.  After,  say  four  weeks  old,  a 
number  fail  to  grow,  and  the  feathers  are 
rough,  long  wing  feathers  that  stick  out. 
They  have  a  fair  range,  are  free  from  ver- 
min, have  not  had  gapes,  their  house  is 
well  cared  for,  and  I  feed,  at  first,  bread 
crumbs  and  milk,  with  boiled  egg,  the 
bread  soaked  with  sweet  milk,  a  little 
meal,  and  then  add  whole  wheat  when  they 
are  old  enough.  After  five  weeks  I  give 
one-third  each  of  wheat  shorts,  fine  meal, 
etc.,  well  mixed  and  scalded.  (Fed  when 
cold).  This  is  their  morning  feed,  and  then 
wheat  or  buckwheat  through  the  day,  for  a 
month,  yet  they  have  been  inclined  to  act 
this  way,  but  not  so  many  of  them,  and 
I  almost  think  it  is  Incubator  hatching,  or 
brooder,  or  something  of  the  kind.  They 
now  have  scours,  and  seem  to  grow  when 
young,  until  about  four  weeks  or  so. 

[The  cause  is  probably  the  large  head 
lice,  though  it  may  be  lack  of  heat  at  night, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  chicks  are  making 
rapid  growth  of  feathers. — Ed.] 


LAMENESS  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

SADIE  PANCOAST,  LINDSAY,  CAL. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  what  to  do  fot 
young  turkeys  ?  Their  legs  seem  to  get  out 
of  place  at  the  knees,  first  one  leg  and  then 
the  other,  until  they  seem  to  drag  them,  and 
can  scarcely  get  around,  and  we  have  to  kill 
them.  I  think  likely  it  came  from  a  sprain 
in  the  first  place.  We  have  a  low  roost  for 
our  young  turkeys,  but  they  sometimes  get 
up  on  other  things  now  and  then.  As  they 
are  well  feathered,  and  seem  perfectly 
hardy  we  dislike  to  kill  them,  and  thought 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could  inform 
us  of  some  way  to  bandage  them  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  place  till  they  get  over  it. 

[The  cause  is  probably  due  to  the  daily 
jumping  off  of  the  roost  to  thehard  ground. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  bandage  them.  The 
body  of  a  young  turkey  is  heavy  compared 
to  the  strength  of  its  legs.  We  will  be 
obliged  for  the  opinions  of  the  readers. 
—Ed.] 


SP0NGIA  FOR  ROUP. 

"  E.  P.  A.,"  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  D.  Gratiguy, 
(Poultry  Keeper  for  August),  says  that 
Spongia  will  not  cure  roup  in  Kansas,  be- 
cause "  after  using  from  six  to  eight  one- 
ounce  bottles  of  the  best  mother  tincture  of 
spongia  obtainable  in  Kansas  City,  I  have 
to  say  that  spongia  will  not  cure  roup  in 
chickens  or  fowls,  neither  in  summer  nor 
winter."  Mr.  Gratiguy  is,  unintentionally, 
no  doubt,  unfair  to  Homoeopathy  in  the 
foregoing  statements.  When  Spongia  was 
first  introduced  to  the  attention  of  poultry- 
men  the  fifteenth  potency  was  recommended, 
aud  did  splendid  work,  as  the  files  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  amply  testify.  But 
when  people  began  to  learn  what  the  fif- 
teenth potency  meant  they  became  scepti- 
cal, notwithstanding  the  evidences  of  their 
senses,  and  asked  for  "  stronger  "  Spongia, 
many  of  them,  like  the  gentleman  in  Kan- 
sas, administering  the  mother  tincture. 
They  have  the  right  to  give  their  fowls 
what  they  please,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
give  mother  tincture  when  the  fifteenth 
potency  was  recommended,  and  then  say 
that  Spongia  " will «o£ cure."  Thecolumns 
of  this  journal,  during  the  past  few  years, 
give  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  'Spon- 
gia properly  prepared,  and  administered, 
will  cure  the  -roup;  the  alternative 
is  that  the  many  correspondents  on 
this  topic  are  most  gorgeous  prevarica- 
tors. If  people  will  insist  on  massive  doses 
of  drugs  for  themselves,  their  fowls  and 
animals,  no  one  can  object,  but  such  drug- 
ging is  not  Homoeopathy.  If  a  man  wants 
his  medicine  "  strong  "  let  him  stick  to  the 
"  regulars,"  for  they  know  just  about  how 
much  drugging  the  subject  will  bear  with- 
out death  ensuing.  There  is  another  point 
which  it  may  be  well  to  bring  up  here. 
Spongia  is  not  a  secret  remedy,  as  the  prep- 
aration of  it,  and  all  other  Homoeopathic 
remedies,  may  be  found  in  the  American 
Hommopathic  Pharmacopoeia,  but  for  all 
that  there  are  a  good  many  men  who  think 
they  know  how  it  is  prepared,  but  are  in 
the  wrong.  Spongia  prepared  after  the 
recipes  of  some  men  would  be  very  inert. 

[It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  the  best 
results  from  Spongia  are  in  the  attenuated 
doses.  That  is,  a  very  small  quantity  gives 
better  results  than  large  proportions.  One 
drop  of  the  mother  tincture  in  a  pint  of 
water  will  show  more  immediate  effects 
than  a  spoonful  in  the  same  quantity,  as 
the  large  and  strong  doses  destroy  the  effect 
sought  to  be  produced.  The  re-action  of 
the  drug  itself  is  not  the  object.  Our  cor- 
respondent above  explains  the  matter  cor- 
rectly.—Ed.] 

WAS  NOT  SUCCESSFUL. 

O.  C.  CHATFIELD,  SOUTH  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

After  reading  your  valuable  paper,  with 
its  many  items  of  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
I  will  try  to  give  my  experience  in  poultry 
raising.  In  my  first  start  I  bought  one  of 
those  self-regulating  incubators,  guaranteed 
to  hatch  out  as  great  a  per  cent  of  chicks  as 
any  other  machine,  but  found  it  did  not 
work  as  represented.  I  then  made  an  in- 
cubator from  the  Poultry  Keeper  plans, 
and  run  it  a  week  before  entrusting  any 
eggs,  (capacity  of  incubator  240  eggs.)  After 
I  thought  I  understood  it,  I  put  in  fifty-one 
eggs,  and  from  these  I  got  only  six  chicks, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  fully  grown  but 
dead  in  the  shell.  The  first  week  I  gave  no 
moisture,  the  second  week  I  gave  a  very 
little,  and  the  third  week  I  put  two 
sponges  in  as  large  as  a  teacup.  The  heat 
was  no  higher  than  105  degrees,  nor  lower 
than  100,  during  the  entire  hatching,  with 
the  air  tube  closed  all  the  time.  I  placed 
an  inch  tube  through  the  end  of  the  egg 
drawer.  The  thermometer  reached  through 
the  center  of  the  egg  drawer  on  wire,  with 
cork  attached  to  exclude  air.  I  do  not  feel 
discouraged,  but  shall  try  it  again  with  its 
full  capacity.  I  believe  the  principle  is  far 
ahead  of  some  "  self-regulating  incubators" 
which  in  my  estimation  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated to  the  wood-box  for  kindling  wood. 
From  self-regulating  incubator  I  put  in  200 
eggs,  aud  got  eleven  chicks  the  first  hatch. 
On  the  second  trial  I  put  in  200  eggs  and 
got  eight  chicks  ;  third  trial  was  100  eggs  and 
got  twelve  chicks.  I  feel  repaid  by  the 
useful  knowledge  I  gain  in  reading  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  cannot  do  without 
it. 


DIPPING  THE   HENS  TO  KILL  LICE. 

C.  A.  THIEMAN,  N.  AMHERST,  OHIO. 

I  have  some  information,  (I  think)  for 
the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  re- 
gard to  lice.  I  have  been  troubled  with 
large  lice  on  my  hens,  and  to  rid  them  of 
them  I  used  sheep  dip,  (naphthaline,)  which 
does  the  work  in  short  order.  It  will  turn 
the  feathers  a  little  yellow,  but  otherwise  it 
will  do  no  injury.  Let  those  who  are 
troubled  with  lice  on  their  hens,  and  in  the 
coops,  try  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  lice.  Use 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pail  of  water, 
catch  the  chicken,  grease  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  far  down  the  neck,  with  lard  and 
then  dip  the  chicken  so  that  every  feather 
is  wet,  and  the  work  is  done.  After  you 
get  the  chickens  all  dipped  add  another  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  dip  to  a  pail  of  water  in  ad- 
dition to  that  in  the  water  in  which  the 
chick  was  dipped,  and  with  this  solution 
drench  the  coop.  Now  coal  oil  the  roosts 
and  my  word  for  it  there  will  be  no  live 
louse  around. 


A  CHEAP  CISTERN. 

S.  J.  BISHOP,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

If  one  has  to  carry  water  from  a  well, 
any  distance,  for  a  hundred  or  more  fowls, 
in  hot  weather,  the  task  is  equal  to  all  the 
other  labor  combined. 

I  am  going  to  tell  how  it  can  be  had  all  the 
year  round,  at  an  outlay  of  not  more  than 
five  dollars,  provided  one  has  the  time  to 
build  a  cistern  themselves.  Any  one  with 
skill  enough  to  build  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator  I  will  guarantee  will  succeed.  I 
have  built  five  at  different  times,  and  the 
first  one  was  as  good  as  the  last.  Built  in 
the  hen-house,  if  possible,  it  is  less  liable  to 
freeze,  and  it  is  where  you  want  it  iu  win- 
ter and  summer. 

One  barrel  of  cement  costs  $1.50  or  §1.7-5. 
This  will  make  a  cistern  large  enough  for 
200  or  300  hens.  The  one  I  will  describe 
will  take  one  and  one-half  or  two  barrels. 
Dig  a  hole  ten  feet  square  at  the  top,  and 
put  a  frame  around  it  of  two  by  three  inch 
stuff.  Dig  it  round  four  feet  deep,  the 
shape  of  half  an  orange.  After  it  is  ce- 
mented cover  it  with  matched  boards,  and 
put  on  six  inches  of  sand.  In  the  center  have 
a  trap  door,  two  feet  square,  and  raised  six 
inches  from  the  boards.  No  pump  is  needed 
as  you  can  dip  water  from  it  as  from  a 
spring.  I  use  from  ten  to  fifteen  buckets  of 
water  per  day,  and  have  never  lowered  the 
water  more  than  a  foot  in  the  dryest  time 
this  summer,  for  being  so  large  at  the  top, 
much  water  is  easy  of  access. 

Now,  to  cement  it,  do  this  before  the 
ground  gets  dry,  and  crumbles  after  digging 
the  hole.  Mix  one  bucket  of  cement  with 
two  or  three  buckets  of  coarse  sand,  in  a 
box,  and  then  add  water.  Stir  it  with  a  hoe 
and  make  it  of  the  right  consistency  to  ap- 
ply well  with  a  trowel.  The  trowel  will 
cost  about  §1.50,  provided  you  cannot  bor- 
row one.  The  sides  of  the  hole  should  be  as 
smooth  as  possible.  Commence  at  the  sides 
near  the  bottom,  and  work  up.  It  will  be 
found  easy  to  spread  the  cement  on  the 
ground,  as  the  sides  are  so  sloping.  Spread 
it  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Let 
it  dry  a  few  days,  and  apply  a  second  coat, 
then  let  this  dry  and  then  mix  water  and 
cement  to  a  thin  paste,  and  with  an  old 
broom  wash  it  all  over  once  or  twice,  put  on 
the  covering,  let  it  dry  two  weeks,  and  turn 
in  the  water  from  the  roof.  As  cement  sets 
in  a  few  minutes  do  hot  mix  more  than  one 
bucket  of  cement  and  two  of  sand  at  a  time. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHER. 

HENRY  FULLER,  LIBERTY,  KANSAS. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  famous  whitewasher  advertised  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  by  F.  Schwarz,  Fair- 
field, Conn.  This  summer  I  had  a  trying 
experience  with  "  chiggers  "  and  lice,  more 
especially  the  "chiggers."  I  tried  lime  and 
carbolic  acid,  and  it  would  kill  them  where 
I  could  get  it  on  them,  but  under  the  drop- 
pings board,  in  the  cracks  of  the  wall,  and 
around  the  corners,  they  kept  increasing, 
and  I  had  almost  given  up  in  despair  when 
I  saw  a  letter  in  your  columns  from  Mon- 
tana, giving  the  whitewasher  a  good  rec- 
ommendation. I  knew  that  if  I  could  get 
something  to  drive  whitewash  under  the 
droppings  board,  and  in  the  cracks,  I  could 
gain  the  victory.  It  has  now  been  nearly 
two  months  since  I  whitewashed,  and  "I 
have  not  seen  a  "chigger  "  or  a  louse  since. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  whitewasher.  It  is 
a  good,  honest,  well-made  machine,  and 
will  do  more  than  the  maker  claims  for  it, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  furnishing  a 
machine  that  is  the  perfection  of  white- 
washers, — the  climax  of  lice  destroyers. 
My  hens  are  laying,and  lookiug  better  now, 
and  if  they  could,  they  would  sing  the 
praises  of  the  whitewasher  long  and  loud. 
All  you  that  are  hoisting  the  louse  aud 
chigger  flag,shouldseud  aud  get  one  of  them 
and  my  word  for  it  you  will  never  regret  it. 

[We  can  add  our  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  whitewasher,  as  we  use  it  also, 
and  would  not  do  without  it. — Ed.] 


A  NON-LAYING  HEN. 

PAUL  REINHART,  PITTSBUGH,  PA. 

In  the  August  Poultry  Keeper,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Parker,  Dewitt,  Iowa,  asks  the  question, 
if  there  were  not  some  hens  which  never 
lay  any  eggs.  In  answer,  I  beg  to  sav,  that 
in  1SSS  and  1S80  I  had  a  silver-laced  Wyan- 
dotte hen  which  never  layed  an  egg.  She 
was  a  beauty,  perfect  in  every  part,  in  ap- 
pcarauce,  and  her  plumage  could  not  have 
been  painted  any  prettier.  From  the  time 
she  was  eight  months  old  she  would  go  on 
the  nest  regularly,  three,  four  or  five  times 
a  week,  and  coming  off,  after  sitting  awhile, 
would  cackle  as  if  she  had  layed  eggs,  but 
layed  none.  Again,  at  times,  she  would  pay 
the  same  attention  to  the  other  hens  as  it 
she  was  a  cock.  I  would  have  given  most 
anything  for  a  setting  of  eggs  from  her,  but 
no  go,  and  it  was  not  because  she  was  too 
fat  that  she  did  not  lay.  She  was  fed  with 
the  other  hens,  and  I  shut  hsr  off  from  the 
others  several  times  to  reduce  her,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  too  much  fat  was  not  the 
cause.  She  was  very  lively,  and  continually 
on  the  go.  I  kept  her  till  she  was  over 
two  years  old,  when  I  finally  killed  her.  I 
carefully  cut  her  apart  and  examined  every 
part  of  her,  but  could  find  not  a  trace  of  a 
malformation.  Every  organ  in  her  body 
seemed  to  be  perfect.  Now  what  the  causa 
of  her  not  laying  was  I  do  not  know,  except 
it  be  a  natural  thing  for  some  hens  neverto 
lay,  as  it  is  for  some  mares  never  to  foal. 
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HOW  MUCH  PER  FOWL. 

NO  NAME  GIVEN. 

Some  three  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
I  began  to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
to  read  and  carefully  digest  the  letters  of 
your  many  correspondents.  Letters  would 
be  valuable,  were  they  not  too  often  loose 
in  their  statements  of  facts,  dates  and  fig- 
ures, but  while  you  are  rich  in  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  keep  thirty  or  forty  fowls 
or  less,  in  some  small  city  or  village  allot- 
ment, there  is  a  woful  lack  of  precise  and 
accurate  statement  by  those  who  keep  from 
150  to  230  fowls  on  a  large  range  or  on  a 
farm.  Another  point  vet  to  be  made  clear 
is  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a 
common  hen  in  good  laying  condition.  It  is 
no  use  saying  that  it  will  vary  with  the 
breed  and  individual,  as  that  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  horses  and  cattle.  On 
turning  to  my  books  on  agriculture  I  can 
ascertain  with  tolerable  precision  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a  cow 
in  a  good  flow  of  milk,  or  a  horse  in  good 
working  condition,  but  I  look  in  vain  for 
similar  information  about  poultry.  ..May  I, 
through  you  Mr.  Editor,  ask  those  who 
keep  150  or  250  common  fowls  on  a  farm  to 
state:  1st.  How  many  dozen  eggs  do 
they  average  per  head  per  annum  ?  2d. 
The  quantity,  by  weight,  and  kinds,  of 
food  consumed,  or  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  ration  by  weight  per  hen  per  day. 

[We  believe  our  correspondent  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  he  can  learn  how 
much  feed  to  give  a  horse  per  day.  If  he  is 
on  the  pasture  no  estimate  can  be  made  of 
his  requirements  at  night.  The  cow  varies 
the  quantity  of  her  food  daily,  and  also  the 
yield  and  quality  of  her  milk.  No  two 
cows  eat  the  same  amount  nor  yield  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  daily.  All  the  same, 
our  correspondent  desires  that  all  should 
be  enlightened,  and  we  endorse  his  request, 
hoping  that  our  readers  will  give  the 
amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  con- 
sumed, as  w  11  as  the  cost,  as  such  infor- 
mation will  prove  of  great  value. — Ed.] 

THE  WINNIPEG  (MANITOBA)  SHOW. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Winnipeg  Second  Annual  Industrial 
Exhibition  took  place  iu  Winnipeg  in  July. 
To  say  that  the  show  was  a  success  would 
be  pitting  it  very  mildly.  Indeed,  for  the 
three  days  of  the  show  upwards  of  40,000 
people  visited  the  grounds.  The  attractions 
•were  good,  one  of  the  best  being  that  in  the 
poultry  department,  where  the  exhibit  was 
large,  upwards  of  400  birds  being  shown  and 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  that  could  be 
found,  from  the  Light  Brahma  down  to  the 
Pekin  Bantam,  which  I  must  say  was  very 
good.  The  Black  Spanish,  purchased  from 
Mr.  John  Bennett,  of  Indiana,  by  Mr.  A. 
Williams,  of  this  city,  some  time  ago,  are 
the  ones  that  took  the  $25  cup  which  was 
very  kindly  presented  by  H.  A.  Chadwick, 
president  of  the  Manitoba  Poultry  Associ- 
ation. Mr.  Buttertield,  of  Ontario,  found 
his  task  as  judge  not  an  easy  one,  but 
proved  himself,  however,  to  be  the  master 
of  the  situation,  aud  which  he  did  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  in  a  very  gentleman- 
ly manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest 
thinking  people.  So  great  was  the  throng 
in  the  poultry  room  that  the  people  could 
not  get  a  fair  sight  at  the  chickens,  as  they 
wished,  but  notwithstanding  this,  however, 
many  were  the  surprises  uttered  at  the  fine 
display  by  the  Manitoba  poultry  breeders, 
and  so  delighted  were  they  that  the  Poultry 
Association  has  decided  to  hold  a  special 
poultry  exhibition  in  this  city,  on  or  about 
the  15th  of  December  next.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Manitoba  in  chickens,  like  every 
thing  else,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  poultry  provinces  in  the  world. 
The  birds  which  are  imported  into  this 
country  from  our  brother  breeders  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  one  from  the  amount  spent  every  year, 
that  Manitoba  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
second  place.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is 
being  well  circulated  iu  this  place,  as  in 
every  other  country,  and  your  old  repre- 
sentative is  determined  to  push  it  ahead, 
and  feels  confident  that  the  latest  im- 
provement made  in  your  journal,  which 
is  so  highly  spoken  of,  will  be  widely 
spread  in  the  near  future. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE. 

A  CALIFORNIA  LADY. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Poultry 
KEEPEB,  under  the  article  "Thinks  it  don't 
Pay,"  you  say  "with  feeding  three  times  a 
day,  and  a  free  range,  as  well  as  stuffing 
witli  all  the  drugs  in  the  Dispensarv  you 
should  not  be  surprised  at  the  great  mor- 
tality, etc."  Kow,  what  is  one  to  do  when 
she  sees  her  pets  rapidly  lessening  in  num- 
ber-, from  some  mysterious  and  unknown 
cause,  after  taking  great  pains  to  have 
everything  as  it  should  be.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  can  be  used  to  help  them  grow 
and  keep  well  ?  It  is  useless  to  try  to  cure 
a  sick  chick,  I  think,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  the  sickness. 
Why  some  of  a  lot  of  chickens  will  do  so 
well  and  others  refuse  to  live  with  the  same 
treatment  is  beyond  me.  My  earlv  chick- 
ens always  do  well.  The  loss  is  slight,  and 
they  grow  like  weeds.  If  you  will  give  me 
a  little  advice  on  the  subject  vou  will  have 
my  everlasting  gratitude.  Please  do  not 
publish  my  letter.  I  like  to  read  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  others  but  I  do 
Aot  like  to  see  mine  in  print. 


[Losses  will  occur.  All  the  babies  do  not 
live,  and  the  young  of  all  animals  and  birds 
contain  some  that  are  strong  and  others 
weak.  In  the  summer  the  chicks  are 
afflicted  with  lice  and  are  allowed  to  de- 
pend more  upon  themselves.  We  do  not 
object  to  medicines,  given  for  a  purpose, 
and  to  cure  or  prevent  disease,  but  the 
dosing  of  healthy  birds  with  drugs  is  a  mis- 
take.—Ed.] 

SCRAPS  FROM  PORK  PACKING  HOUSES. 

MRS.  C.  H.  ABBOTT,   SIOUX   CITY,  IOWA. 

We  received  the  August  issue,  and  it 
is  rich  in  good  reading.  We  like  it  very 
much,  and  the  questions  and  answers  are 
just  the  thing.  Do  you  think  the  fertilizers 
that  come  from  the  Pork  Packing  Houses, 
made  of  all  meats,  bones,  waste  blood,  and 
all  refuse,  cooked,  then  pressed  dry,  to  a 
fine  powder,  would  be  good  to  feed  to  the 
hens  and  chicks,  when  green  bone  is  not 
available?  Have  any  of  your  readers  tried 
any  such  thing  ?  I  can  get  the  above  at  the 
houses  here,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it 
would  have  the  same  affect  of  producing 
eggs  like  green  bone.  I  keep  assafeetida  in 
the  drinking  vessels  all  the  time,  aud  have 
had  no  sick  chickens  since  I  put  it  in,  which 
was  in  March. 

[Such  food  is  not  equal  to  green  bone. 
Iu  pressing  out  the  fat  (with  hydraulic 
presses  under  super-heated  steam)  much  of 
the  juices  of  the  meat  are  also  lost,  leaving 
the  portions  least  digestible  and  nourishing, 
though  it  is  valuable  to  a  certain  extent 
containing  bone,  and  worth  the  price  usu- 
ally asked,  but  should  not  be  fed  too  liber- 
ally.—Ed.] 

DUCKS  THAT  ARE  DUCKS. 

We  once  had  a  duck  to  gain  fifteen  ounces 
in  one  week,  but  the  following,  by  a  cor- 
respendeut  of  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, shows  that  a  duck  can  be  made  to  gain 
over  a  pound  a  week.   He  writes : 

"  In  looking  over  my  duck  account  for 
1887, 1  find  that  it  cost  even  less  to  raise 
them  than  I  stated  in  a  previous  letter. 
Four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  will  cover 
the  entire  cost  for  feed,  including  milk. 
May  19th,  I  hatched  twenty-seven  ducks 
from  twenty-nine  eggs.  When  eleven  days 
old  they  would  not  go  under  the  hen  but 
would  sit  around  the  coop  each  by  itself. 
They  then  weighed  nine  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  next  week  they  gained  just 
nine  and  a  half  pounds,  while  the  cost  of 
feed  was  twenty-five  cents.  This  made 
them  eighteen  days  old. 
Next  7  days,  gained  15  lbs.,  costing  34cts. 

"      24^         "  51 
"  "      33^         "  60 

"  "      20  «  73 

"  "      18  "  90 

The  next  ten  days  gained  thirty-two 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  ninety-nine  cents.  In 
seven  weeks  and  three  days  the  twenty- 
seven  gained  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  and  a  half,  at  a  total  cost  for  feed  of 
$4.32,  being  three  cents  and  three-tenths  per 
pound.  Add  the  weight  when  eleven  days 
old — nine  and  one-half  pounds — and  we  find 
the  total  weight  to  be  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds,  or  an  average  of  five  and 
a  quarter  pounds  each.  The  largest  one 
weighed  six  pounds  when  eight  weeks  old. 
In  December  the  largest  pair  weighed 
seventeen  pounds.  I  kept  this  account  in 
order  that  I  might  know  just  what  it  cost 
to  grow  a  flock  of  Pekin  ducks.  Had  they 
been  intended  for  the  market  I  should  have 
killed  them  when  nine  weeks  old,  as  shortly 
after  the  pin  feathers  started  and  they  did 
not  hold  their  fat.  Killed  at  this  time,  they 
would  have  sold  for  at  least  fifty  cents  each, 
while  they  had  not  cost  over  twenty  to 
twenty-two  cents  each.  My  method  of 
feeding,  was  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk 
for  the  first  few  days,  then  added  a  little 
cornmcal,  shorts  and  cracked  wheat.  I 
very  soon  followed  this  witb  beef  sc  raps  in 
small  quantity.  Cracked  wheat,  cracked 
corn  and  oats  formed  the  staple  food  as 
they  grew  older.  All  the  soft  food  was  wet 
with  scalded  milk  or  curd.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  so  valuable  for  young 
ducks  as  milk.  They  were  also  fed" short 
sweet  grass,  of  which  they  were  very  fond. 
I  fed  them  five  times  a  day.  I  was  particu- 
lar to  keep  them  from  the  water  and  rain 
until  well  feathered.  I  am  satisfied  there 
is  no  stock  on  the  farm  that  will  pay  like  a 
flock  of  ducks  properly  managed,  if  one  is 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  ship  direct  to 
the  large  markets." 

The  above  is  a  valuable  letter,  as  it  not 
only  shows  the  gain  for  several  weeks,  but 
gives  the  cost  as  well.  He  had  twenty- 
seven  ducks,  aud  they  cost  him  about  three 
and  one-third  cents  per  pound.  But  he  used 
a  good  breed,  and  fed  well.  It  shows  that 
ducks  can  be  made  pay  handsomely. 


The  Way  to  Begin.— I  started  last  fall  with 
twenty-live  chicks,  and  now  have  over  100. 
I  expect  to  raise  from  1,500  to  2,000  next 
year.  I  am  becoming  more  interested  every 
day.— Joseph  Sicberkrob.  Panic,  Pa. 


This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  in 
postage  stamps,  or  any  kind  of  money. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Reaflers. 

In  This  "Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


Tar  for  Roup.— Smoke  the  fowls  with  tar 
aud  feathers,  and  a  little  kerosene,  for  roup, 
and  smoke  them  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
I  smoke  them  late  in  the  afternoon,  after 
they  go  on  the  roost. — F.  G.  Mitchell,  New 
Berne,  N.  C. 

Did  the  Work  for  Him.— I  have  built  up 
quite  a  broiler  business  by  following  to  the 
letter  the  advice  and  instructions  given  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  which  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks.— Geo.  D.  Kirkham, 
Warren,  Ohio. 

A  Good  Start. —  I  bought  twenty-five  hens 
last  April,  and  now  have  about  100  chick- 
ens,, with  six  hens  on  the  nests.  I  intend 
to  keep  about  125  to  150  hens  next  year.  I 
believe  your  journal  is  just  the  thing. — II. 
Carpenter,  Bockford,  Ohio. 

Early  Laying. — I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  that  was  hatched  Maryh  12th,  and  she 
began  to  lay  August  7th,  (less  than  five 
months  old),  and  she  has  layed  every  day 
since.  I  would  like  to  hear  if  any  one  has  a 
Plymouth  Rock  pullet  to  beat  that  age. — 
Ea.  F.  Hill,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Has  Five  Hundred  Chicks.— I  have  an  incu- 
bator, made  from  your  plans,  and  have  had 
very  good  success.  I  have  five  hundred  of 
as  nice  chicks  as  one  ever  saw,  thanks  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  I  knew  very 
little  about  chickens  before  I  began  to  lake 
it.— Mrs.  H.  P.  Kurd,  Odin,  III. 

A  Word  for  Dogs. — The  chickens  on  my 
place  would  suddenly  disappear  on  some 
nights,  as  fast  as  I  could  replace  the  stolen 
ones.  I  have  a  St.  Bernard  dog  now,  and 
thieves  are  afraid  of  him,  as  he  is  always  on 
the  alert.  A  dog  is  indispensable  iu  this 
section. — F.  McGee,  Macon,  Ga. 

Raised  Three  Hundred  With  Hens. — We  have 
had  a  very  unfavorable  season  here,  but  I 
have  been  successful.  I  have  several  va- 
rieties of  pure  breeds,  aud  raised  300  chicks 
with  hens.  I  will  send  you  my  experience 
for  the  past  twelve  years  here  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast. — F.  B.  Knight,  Fox  Lake, 
Wis. 

No  Testing  or  Handling.— I  built  an  incu- 
bator from  your  book,  of  136  eggs  capacity, 
and  have  had  three  hatches,  bringing  out 
from  seventy  to  eighty-five  chicks,  and 
always  find  the  rest  of  the  eggs,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, as  though  they  had  never  been  in 
the  machine.  I  do  not  test  the  eggs,  as 
I  think  handling  them  does  no  good. — John 
G.  Scott,  West  Point,  Pa. 

Hatching  Eggs.— I  have  read  and  heard  so 
much  about  hatching  eggs  that  I  thought  I 
would  give  my  experience  also  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Some  claim  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  cockerel  with  every 
ten  hens  if  you  want  eggs  to  hatch  well.  I 
had  thirty-live  hens  with  only  one  cockerel. 
I  used  the  eggs  for  hatching  and  got  splen- 
did results.— Mrs.  Sarah  Cariens,  Mason, 
W.  Va. 

Chick  Food.— I  prefer  to  feed  young  chicks 
on  dry  food,  and  believe  there  would  be 
fewer  cases  of  bowel  disease  if  less  soft  food 
was  used.  One  of  the  best  things  I  have 
tried  is  the  chick  food  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  one  of  your 
advertisers.  It  will  not  only  prevent 
many  losses  of  chicks  but  makes  them 
grow  rapidly. — Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Conley, 
Beading,  Pa'. 

Good  Hatching  With  Hens. — This  spring  I 
set  eighty-two  eggs  under  six  hens,  and 
hatched  seventy-eight  chicks.  I  consider  it 
pretty  good  hatching,  and  it  is  far  ahead  of 
anything  I  have  heard  of  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood  this  spring.  I  took  great  care 
of  them,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  my 
method  of  proceedure  I  shall  be  glad  to 
write  you.  [We  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  give  it  to  our  readers. — Ed.] — J.  11. 
Madden,  Winnetka,  III. 

A  Hen's  Record.— Here  is  a  record  for  one 
hen,  beginning  iu  March.  She  layed  eight 
eggs,  missed  one  day,  then  layed  tventy- 
seven  eggs,  missed  one  day,  layed  five  2ggs, 
began  to  hatch,  raised  her  chicks,  and  is 
now  (August)  laying  again.  What  I  wish 
you  to  notice  is  that  she  layed  twenty- 
seven  eggs  iu  twenty-seven  days,  and  forty 
eggs  in  forty-two  days.  How  is  that  for  a 
record  ?  [It  destroys  the  theory  that  a  hen 
lays  a  "  litter."— Ed.]  J.  is.  Cowdrick, 
Montour sville,  Pa. 

No  Perfect  Egg. — On  page  seventy-seven, 
of  the  August  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, the  editor  seems  to  incline  to  the  theory 
that  all  eggs  axe  perfect,  aud  that  "nature 
will  have  given  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  developing  and  sustaining  of  the 
chick."  My  experience  indicates  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  at  such  seasons  of  the  year 
as  January,  February  and  March,  when  the 
fowls  cannot  get  what  the}'  most  need  to 
make  the  perfect  egg,  they  will  lay  some 
eggs,  but  the  eggs  will  not  hatch .  The  em- 
bryo will  grow  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
then  die.  When  I  use  such  eggs  my  experi- 
ence coincides  exactly  with  the  "Poultry 
World,  which  is,  that  such  eggs  may  be 
chemically  perfect,  but  for  hatching  and 
eating  purposes,  they  are  far  from  it. — L. 
W.  Lighly,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Turpentine  for  Gape3.— I  use  a  home  made 
incubator  and  Harper  Brooder.  I  raised 
over  100  chicks  and  lost  hardly  any.  Once 
I  bad  sixty-three      **>«ni  ™-'*J>  tLi;  capes. 


and  sneezing.  I  caught  them,  and,  with  a 
feather,  I  inserted  turpentine  into  their 
throats,  and  also  put  some  into  their  food. 
The  result  was  that  every  one  recovered. 
I  get  many  times  the  value  of  my  subscrip- 
lion  irmii  the  Poultry  Keeper. — Mrs.  Jx. 
A.  Astholz,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Florida  and  Poultry.— I  believe  there  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  more  favorable  for  poul- 
try keeping  than  Forida.  The  winters  are 
so  mild  that  warm  houses  are  not  needed, 
and  the  fowls  can  get  plenty  of  green  food 
and  insects  all  the  year  around.  We  have 
a  pile  of  old  bni-li  near  the  house,  and  Ihe 
fowls  take  a  bath  in  t  he  ashes,  w  hirh  keeps 
them  free  from  vermin.  Our  roosts  are  of 
sassafras  poles,  and  we  clean  the  house 
daily,  put  new  straw  in  the  nests  once  a 
week,  and  whitewash  once  a  month.  We 
have  had  no  vermin. — "Magnolia  Cottage,'''' 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A  Remedy  for  Gapes  and  Rats.— My  little 
chicks  kept  clear  of  the  gapes  for  at  least 
two  months,  and  then  one  after  another  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  the  disease.  I  tried  an 
experiment,  and  used  red  pepper  in  their 
food  once  a  day,  and  then  spread  air-slaked 
lime  on  their  run-way,  and  also  in  the 
brooder,  every  few  da'\-,  w  hen  the  gapes 
soon  disappeared,  and'  I  did  not  lose  a 
chick.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for 
rats.  They  killed  about  a  dozen  before  I 
discovered  it,  as  thev  always  dragged  the 
chicks  away.  They  bit  one  and  it  died.  I 
cut  the  chick  open  at  different  places,  put 
strychnine  in  it,  aud  laid  the  chick  near 
their  run.  The  next  morning  the  chick 
was  gone,  and  since  then  not  a  rat  has  been 
seen.— J.  Bader,  Easton,  Pa. 

How  to  Kill  Minks.— Having  been  a  sufferer 
from  the  ravages  of  minks,  aud  noticing 
that  Ellen  Lewis,  of  Illinois  is  left  almost 
helpless  from  the  same  cause,  I  will  give 
my  remedy.  I  live  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
St.  Mary's  river,  and  minks  have  been  very 
troublesome  to  me.  I  had  a  White  Cochin 
hen  sitting  011  eggs,  and  a  mink  killed  her, 
and  ate  the  head  and  neck  off.  I  found  her 
warm,  and  dropped  a  little  strychnine  on 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  neck,  and  left 
her  still  on  the  nest.  The  next  morning 
the  mink  was  also  dead  in  the  nest.  I  have 
tried  this  on  different  occasions,  and  always 
with  success,  as  minks  come  back  for  a 
second  feed  always.  Mink  skins  sell  here 
at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.25,  so  all 
was  not  loss.— II.  Newell,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana. 

Pekin  Ducks.— I  wonder  how  you  can  find 

matter  for  the  next  number,  each  issue 
being  so  complete.  I  have  eighty  Pekin 
ducks.  To  my  surprise  they  have  com- 
menced laying,  and  I  am  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  how  to  hatch  them,  ashens 
are  not  now  disposed  to  be  broody,and  I  do 
not  care  for  incubators.  It  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  begin  now,  this  being  the  sea- 
son for  tourists,  and  the  hotels  will  be  full 
iu  January  and  February  down  here.  I  in- 
tend to  assort  out  the  best.  The  only  shel- 
ter they  have  had  is  a  shady  place,  and  they 
make  a  tremendous  racket  at  night.  I 
worried  over  it  greatly  at  first,  but  now  I 
sleep  on.  I  feed  hotel  waste,  dried  with 
bran.  They  get  about  one-fourth  meat,  and 
some  bone,  softened.  A  man  near  by  kept 
100  hens  with  one  Cock  this  summer,  and  he 
had  great  success  in  hatching.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  [It  is  not  un- 
usual.— Ed.]  I).  B.  Pilsbury,  Sanj'ord, 
Florida. 

How  Did  It  Get  There?— The  other  day, 
when  opening  au  egg,  I  found  a  pink  "  ani- 
mal "  of  some  kind,  the  size  of  a  large 
pumpkin  seed,  and  about  the  same  shape. 
At  oneeud  there  was  a  dark  spot,  something 
like  an  eye,  and  at  this  cud  the  "  animal," 
(or  whatever  it  is)  had  a  tendency  to  stick 
itself,  and  looked  very  much  like  a  turtle 
with  outstretched  neck  when  it  would 
extend  itself.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  it  is,  and  how  it  got  into  the 
egg.  [AVe  have  before  known  of  substances 
to  be  found  in  eggs,  but  how  they  get  there 
is  a  mystery. — Ed].  I  feed  my  chicks, 
which  are  mostly  Leghorns,  on  wheat,  oats,  ■ 
and  table  scraps.  They  have  a  ten-acre 
field  to  roam  over,  with  plenty  of  grit  aud 
wholesome  water.  I  sometimes  dig  up 
grub-worms  for  them,  which  they  relish 
very  much,  aud  they  secure  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects.  Before  taking  your  pa- 
per my  hens  were  afflicted  with  roup,  anil 
literally  covered  with  lice,  but  through 
your  receipts  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome. — J.  C.  Koemer,  Litchfield,  Minn. 

Chicks  Dying  in  the  Shells. — In  reading  your 
paper  I  find  many  complaints  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shells.  An  old  friend  of  mine, 
a  poultryman,  informed  me  of  a  plan  which 
he  has  practiced  for  years.  When  he  no- 
tices that  the  chicks  are  not  pipping  the 
eggs  properly  he  places  the  eggs  in  hot 
water,  in  which  he  can  just  bear  the  hand, 
and  allows  the  eggs  to  remain  in  the  water 
from  two  to  four  minutes.  He  docs  his 
hatching  with  hens.  Why  could  not  this 
be  tried  with  incubators  ?  Also,  why  uot 
try  the  experiment  of  allowing  no  moisture 
at  all  in  a  hot  water  machine  and  very  lit- 
tle in  a  hot  air  machine,  and  use  the  hot 
water  method  stated  above.  My  friend 
claims  that  if  there  is  a  live  chicken  in  the 
egg  it  is  bound  to  come  out  with  this  prac- 
tice, and  that  he  has  had  success  within 
twelve  hours  after.  I  am  sorry  to  read  of 
so  many  chicks  dying  in  the  shell,  and  I  in- 
tend to  try  the  method.  [The  plan  has 
often  been  tried,  and  with  success.  The  hot 
water  invigorates  the  weak  chick.  Care 
must  be  used  to  guard  against  rapid  evap- 
oration of  the  hot  water.— E&>.]—  W.  £ 
Garret,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
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To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
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Tiie  poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Ta. 


Bear  in  mind  that  each  number  is  worth 
a  year's  subscription. 

Any  back  number  of  this  paper  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 

New  York  City  reports  that  her  annual 
show  willbe  held  in  February,  as  usual. 

Three  subscribers  can  write  and  get  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  only  one  dollar  for 
the  three. 

Did  you  ever  before  see  so  much  reading 
matter  in  a  poultry  paper  for  so  little 
money? 

If  tiie  Southern  Fancier  keeps  on  it  will 
not  leave  much  room  for  improvement.  It 
is  a  credit  as  a  poultry  journal. 

"We  take  postage  stamps  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  subscription.  Send 
stamps  of  small  denominations. 

You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
only  twenty-five  cents.  Try  it  for  a  short 
run.  A  quarter  is  but  a  small  sum. 

Paste  up  the  rules  we  give  you  on  incu- 
bators in  this  issue.  You  are  getting  expe- 
rience which  cost  others  years  of  patience. 

Somebody  proposes  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of 
Baltimore,  for  Secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  induce  him  to 
accept.   

If  the  regular  poultry  shows  do  not  keep 
interest  alive  some  of  the  fairs  will  eclipse 
them.  There  were  some  large  exhibits  this 
year  at  the  State  Fairs. 

It  is  time  to  drop  the  "intensive"  sys- 
tem with  poultry,  and  try  "plenty  of 
ground,"  as  with  cattle.  "When  this  is  done 
larger  profits  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Merlatt,  of  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.,  wishes  a  young  man  as  partner  in  the 
broiler  business.  His  plant  is  too  large  for 
him  to  handle  alone. 

How  much  food  should  a  hen  have  each 
day?  We  have  known  some  hens  to  eat  half 
a  pound  of  grain  in  a  day  while  four  ounces 
a  day  is  the  estimate. 

For  our  part,  we  prefer  to  attend  the 
World's  Fair  when  there  is  no  A.  P.  A. 
meeting.  The  time  at  the  Fair  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  wasted  on  meetings. 

Don't  ask  us  for  plans  of  houses  or 
brooders,  as  all  our  plans  are  published  in 
the  July  and  August,  1891,  issues.  Any 
back  number  can  be  had  for  five  cents. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  will  hold  her  show 
this  mouth.  "Write  to  Mr.  John  L.  Cost, 
Secretary,  for  premium  lists.  Hagerstown 
is  a  thriving  place,  and  in  a  rich  county. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
stock  of  capon  literature  last  month,  but 
no  doubt  the  mill  will  begin  to  grind  again 
soon,  and  the  papers  also  bite  the  bait 
lively. 

MR.  "W.  C.  Byard,  "Walnut  Hill,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  one  of  those  who  breed  the 
feather  leg  stock,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins  and  Langshans.  He  claims  that 
they  are  the  hardiest  breeds,  and  also  give 
the  best  results  for  the  whole  year. 


"We  frequently  receive  inquiries  asking 
from  whom  to  buy.  We  prefer  to  not  rec- 
ommend anyone,  if  possible,  as  it  throws 
the  responsibility  on  us  should  mistakes 
occur. 


Some  of  the  specialty  clubs  have  it  hard  in 
this  world.  We  doubt  if  one  or  two  of 
them  will  have  a  quorum  this  year,  but  the 
Secretaries  will  reap  the  rewards,  however, 
in  the  advertising. 

Look  out  now  for  the  "fresh  air"  crank 
and  the  "ventilator  fiend."  "We  never  heard 
of  a  flock  of  hens  dying  for  want  of  fresh 
air  in  winter,  but  hundreds  die  of  roup 
from  too  much  of  it. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Illinois  State  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  at  Decatur,  January  16th  to  23rd.  Mr. 
Geo.  "W.  Kimsman,  Peoria,  111.,  is  Secretary, 
from  whom  all  details  may  be  had. 

The  "Wabash  Yalley  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  will  hold  its  next  show 
on  Dec.  26th  to  30th,  at  Princeton,  Indiana. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Binkley  is  Secretary.  There  is  a 
good  field  for  a  show  in  that  section. 

If  you  will  write  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  enclosing  two  stamps,  and 
giving  the  names  of  one  or  more  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry,  he  will  send  you  illus- 
trated plans  of  an  incubator  free  of  charge. 

The  Utah  Poultry  Show,  will  be  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  January  24th,  to  26th, 
inclusive,  aud  the  Territorial  Fair,  will  be 
held  October  4th,  to  Sth.  The  poultry  de- 
partment will  be  a  special  feature  of  the 
Fair.   

It  is  much  easier  to  send  a  dollar  note 
sometimes  than  to  send  a  smaller  sum  in 
silver,  hence  we  send  you,  for  one  dollar, 
three  poultry  papers.  Here  they  are: — 
Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Poultry  and 
Fanciers''  Review. 

If  YOU  have  an  idea  that  a  silver  dollar 
is  worth  only  sixty  cents,  just  send  one  to 
us  for  three  poultry  papers,  and  you 
will  save  forty  cents.  We  are  willing 
to  lose  the  forty  cents,  so  send  on  the  silver 
dollars. 

Don't  send  money  to  our  editor  at  Ham- 
monton.  He  only  edits  the  paper,  and 
knows  nothing  about  the  business  duties 
relating  to  it.  This  paper  is  published  at 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  and  the  editor  lives  over 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  office. 

Grain  is' not  a  complete  food  for  fowls. 
A  horse  would  ,  die  if  he  had  nothing  but 
grain.  So  would  a  hen.  Feed  a  variety. 
A  mess  of  chopped  clover,  a  little  meat,  or 
cooked  vegetables,  with  grain,  will  be  bet- 
ter than  any  one  kind  of  food. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin  charges  Poultry 
and  Pets  with  deliberate  stealing,  without 
credit,  Mr.  McGrew's  article  on  Buff  Coch- 
ins. It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for 
literary  thieves  to  fill  up  with  the  scissors, 
and  words  are  useless  with  them. 

The  Poultry  Chum,  De  Kalb,  111.,  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  together,  only  sixty- 
five  cents.  For  §1.50  both  papers,  and  a 
souvenir  coin,  will  be  sent  by  the  Chum. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Munger  is  the  editor  of  the  Chum 
and  is  making  the  paper  a  live  one. 

"We  wish  to  state  that  the  cuts  of  poultry 
houses  used  by  us  are  kindly  furnished  bv 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
which  illustrates  its  poultry  department 
each  month.  It  has  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  agricultural  journal  in  the  West,  and 
comes  twice  a  month,  for  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

"  Uncle  Mike"  Boyer  lives  at  Hammon- 
ton.  He  takes  delight  in  letting  others 
know  all  about  broilers  in  that  section,  but 
as  he  lives  out  in  the  country  he  escapes  the 
visitors,  which  gives  us  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  while  they  send  their  thanks  to  "  Uncle 
Mike."  It  is  not  exactly  a  square  deal  on 
us  but  Boyer  is  happy. 

Up  in  Canada  some  of  our  advertisers  are 
sweeping  the  decks.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Duff, 
267  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Toronto,  Out.,  Canada 
at  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  won  nearly  all 
the  prizes  offered  on  Black  Minorcas,  and 
the  same  on  his  White  Minorcas,  and  there 
were  over  2,500  birds  at  the  show.  He  has 
also  won  at  New  York,  Detroit,  aud  other 
places.   He  breeds  nothing  but  Minorcas. 


The  great  Exposition  at  Columbus,  Ga., 
will  be  held  Oct.  26th,  and  close  Nov.  5th. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Etheridge,  Columbus,  is  Secre- 
tary, and  the  veteran  T.  Farrer  Baekham, 
is  Superintendent. 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Chum  is  de- 
termined that  his  paper  shall  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  Master  Munger  having 
made  his  exit  into  the  world  last  month. 
His  lungs  are  claimed  to  be  perfect,  and  he 
knows  his  rights  already. 

The  Richmond,  Ya.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Kennel  Club  begins  its  show  October  5th 
and  ends  October  22d.  The  Virginia  State 
Fair  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.  First 
prize  birds  get  §5.00  and  second  prize  birds 
receive  §3.00,  the  money  being  already  sub- 
scribed. 

The  Missouri  State  Association  is  grow- 
ing fast,  and  will  hold  a  show  at  Sedalia, 
Dec.  6th  to  10th.  Mr.  M.  K.  Andrews, 
Sedalia,  is  Secretary.  The  display  at  the 
State  Fair,  held  there,  was  large,  the  §25 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews,  for  the  best 
collection  of  good  birds,  going  to  a  party 
who  brought  out  forty  fine  birds  in  one  lot. 

"We  now  and  then  receive  offers  to  pur- 
chase poultry  papers.  They  start  up  to- 
day, give  their  owners  lots  of  advertising, 
and  then  they  hustle  around  to  get  rid  of 
their  subscription  lists.  "We  wish  to  say 
that  we  are  not  buying  out  any  poultry 
papers.  If  so,  some  would  be  started  for 
us  to  buy.   Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

There  is  too  much  nonsense  at  the  bus- 
iness meetings  of  legislative  associations.  In 
the  A.  P.  A.  they  have  an  "Advisory  Board" 
that  does  not  advise,  and  which  is*more  or- 
namental (to  a  few)  than  useful,  while  the 
Association  was  used  to  advance  one  man's 
interests  as  Superintendent  of  Poultry  at 
the  World's  Fair,  although  there  were  sev- 
eral candidates. 

MR.  G.  A.  McFettridge  reports  that  his 
book  on  duck  raising  is  about  completed) 
and  will  soon  be  ready.  Mr.  McFettridge 
is  an  expert  on  raising  ducks  in  large  num- 
bers, and  his  book  will  be  valuable  as  he 
proposes  to  "  tell  all  about  it."  The  price 
of  the  book  will  be  but  a  small  sum— fifty 
c3nts— (for  sale  by  us),  and  will  be  worth 
fifty  dollars,  or  more,  to  those  interested  in 
raising  ducks. 

Somebody  ought  to  hire  Kobert  Seaman, 
of  Jericho,  New  York,  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  another  specialty  club.  Seaman  was  the 
Secretary  who  allowed  a  not  very  creditable 
document  to  pass  through  the  mails,  to  in- 
jure a  member  of  the  club,  although  Seaman 
himself  had  procured  the  Fisher  stock  that 
the  club,  of  which  Seaman  was  Secretary, 
had  not  approved.  Seaman  then  got  out  of 
the  way,  but  his  work  remains. 

The  Somerville,  N.  J.  show  was  a  first- 
class  one.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  T.  Far- 
rer Rackham,  classified  the  birds,  and  la- 
beled each  pen,  which  was  an  improvement 
over  former  methods.  There  were  nearly 
800  birds  exhibited.  The  Association  has  a 
live  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sutphen,  and  Mr. 
James  P.  Major,  one  of  the  Directors,  also 
worked  energetically  for  the  show. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  September,  eggs  at 
Boston  sold  well,  for  fresh,  fancy,  bringing 
25@26cts.  $  dozen,  all  Eastern  22  cts.,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  22cts.,  Michigan 
21  cts.,  other  Western  19@20  cts.,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  20@21  cts. 
At  New  York,  firm,  especially  for  fresh 
stock,  which  is  in  good  demand,  slightly 
higher.  New  laid  fancy  nearby  23@23X  cts^ 
state  and  Pennsylvania,  loss  off,  22@23  cts., 
"Western,  loss  off,  21X@22ets.,  inferior  3@4 
$  case.   

Mr.  J.  H.  Seely,  who  superintends  the 
poultry  department  on  Yice  President 
Morton's  farm,  is  building  another  hennery 
nearly  200  feet  long.  He  is  getting  out 
broilers  along  in  the  thousands,  and  is  mak- 
ing broiler  raising  there  a  success.  A  barn 
S0x290  feet  is  also  being  built.  Broiler 
raising  depends  on  the  man.  Mr.  Seely 
had  no  difficulty  in  raising  them  at  Ham- 
monton.  Another  valuable  man  on  Mr. 
Morton's  large  farm  is  the  general  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  who  believes 
in  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 


The  nux  vomica  remedy  for  hawks  bobs 
up  serenely,  occasionally.  The  theory  is 
that  "  nux  vomica  will  not  kill  anything 
that  is  born  with  its  eyes  open,"  hence  it  is 
said  to  be  safe  for  fowls  but  very  unhealthy 
for  hawks.  "We  have  never  been  present 
when  hawks  were  hatched,  and  do  not 
know  whether  a  young  hawk  is  open-eyed 
or  not,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  killing 
hawks  by  giving  nux  vomica  to  chicks.  It 
is  a  substance  that  renders  a  place  very 
"unhealthy,"  and  entails  too  much  danger. 
Ten  drops  of  nux  vomica  in  a  quart  of 
water  serves  as  a  tonic,  but  to  kill  hawks  it 
is  better  to  try  something  else. 

Farm  Poultry,  for  September,  came  to  us 
greatly  enlarged  in  size,  and  full  of  useful 
information.  We  admire  enterprise  and 
improvement,  and  must  compliment  Editor 
Hunter  for  his  work.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm, 
Poultry  go  together,  for  only  seventy  cents 
a  year,  there  is  nothing  more  to  want  in  the 
field  of  practical  poultry  keeping.  There 
are  no  two  papers  in  the  United  States  that 
combine  so  much,  for  so  small  a  cost,  as  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry., 
Send  us  your  name  and  seventy  cents, 
for  the  two  papers,  and  you  will  have  a 
bargain.   

A  chicken  thief  is  mean  enough,  but 
how  can  poultry  and  farm  papers  denounce 
the  chicken  thief  when  they  steal  their  lit- 
erature from  other  journals.  "We  have 
noticed  no  less  than  eight  respectable  (?) 
journals  stealing  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Mirror,  the  closest  approach  to  credit 
being  the  word  "Ex,"  which  is  meaner  than 
no  credit  at  all.  If  an  article  is  worth  steal- 
ing it  is  worth  crediting.  We  can  forgive 
the  appropriation  of  the  little  items,  but 
when  whole  articles  are  stolen,  and  after- 
wards credited  to  the  thieves  by  innocent 
journals,  it  is  a  crime.  In  the  September 
issue  of  one  or  two  poultry  papers,  articles 
are  stolen  from  us,  one  paper  even  contain 
ing  a  pirated  article  as  an  editorial. 

Prices  for  poultry  during  September,, 
were  good  for  the  season.  There  was  a 
moderate  supply  at  Boston,  but  the  demand 
was  rather  light.  Choice  chickens  sold  at 
18@19  cts.  lb.,  d.  w.,  common  to  good 
14@17  cts.,  extra  fowls  14@15  cts.,  common 
to  good  12@13  cts.,  turkeys  scarce,  IS  cts. 
At  New^York,  prices  have  fallen  off  under 
heavy  receipts  but  demand  holds  good  at 
quotations.  Philadelphia  chickens  14@19- 
cts.  $  lb.,  "Western  broilers  dry  picked 
12@14X  cts.,  scalded  12@13K  cts.,  Eastern 
fowls  13@13>£cts.,  AVestern  10@13>^cts., 
old  roosters  8@S>£  cts.,  choice  mixed  turk- 
eys 20@23  cts.,  spring  Eastern  ducks  17@1S- 
cts.,  Western  8@12  cts.,  white  squabs 
§2.50@$2.75  $  dozen,  dark  aud  white 
§1.50@§1.75,  spring  geese  18  cts.  lb. 

SAMPLES  FREE. 

Send  us  the  names  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  We  are  getting  out  a. 
large  fall  edition,  and  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  our  paper  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
in  the  United  States  who  keeps  poultry  of 
any  kind. 

FILLING  BETWEEN  WALLS. 

What  is  the  best  material  for  filling  be- 
tween the  walls  of  poultry  houses?  An 
inch  or  two  of  sawdust,  (or  chaff,)  is  as 
good  as  anything,  considering  the  cost,  but 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  give  a  few 
hints  thereon.   Even  dry  dirt  is  excellent. 

WORCESTER  AND  THE  A.  P.  A. 

With  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  board 
and  lodging  will  be  high,  and  visitors  will 
be  more  intent  on  seeing  the  sights  than  in 
the  making  of  Standards.  For  that  reason 
there  should  be  a  meeting  at  Worcester  and 
adjourn  to  Chicago,  which  will  enable  mem- 
bers to  attend  the  one  meeting  who  cannot 
get  to  the  other. 


THE  DETROIT  SHOW. 

There  were  over  1,200  entries  at  the  recent 
Detroit  Show,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  ar- 
rangements were  equal  to  those  of  any  show 
elsewhere.  The  mistake  of  not  placing  the 
exhibitors'  names  on  coops  was  made.  Just 
how  to  explain  such  method  is  difficult. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  exhibit- 
ors enter  at  shows  more  to  make  themselves 
known  (advertise)  than  to  secure  premi- 
ums.   
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THE  COLUMBUS  EXPOSITION. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  will  have  one  of  the 
largest  exhibitions  of  the  season,  opening 
on  October  26th.  Mr.  P.  H.  Scudder  will 
|udge  the  poultry  and  Dr.  T.  TV.  Tuggle 
will  award  the  prizes  on  pigeons.  Dr. 
Tuggle  is  Secretary  of^the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment, his  address  being  Columbus.  The 
managers  wisely  secured  the  services  of 
the  expert  superintendent,  T.  Farrer  Rack- 
bam,  of  New  York,  who  knows  how  to  do 
the  work  equal  to  any  one  in  this  country. 

SEATTLE  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  holds  her  show  January 
9th  to  14th.  Her  rules  are  excellent.  The 
premiums  are  open  to  all.  The  American 
Standard  of  Perfection  shall  govern  the 
ludging.  Fowls  must  be  scored  to  receive 
si  premium  except  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
breeds  not  in  the  Standard,  all  of  which  will 
be  judged  by  comparison  with  one  excep- 
tion, i.  e.,  The  Cornish  Indian  Game,  which 
will  be  scored  by  the  Standard  adopted  by 
the  American  Indian  Game  Club  at  Phila- 
delphia, January,  1892. 

PUBLISH  THEIR  NAMES. 

We  intend  to  keep  a  list  of  the  papers 
that  do  not  give  credit  hereafter.  We  do 
not  admire  the  practice  of  the  following 
papers,  which  claim  to  be  the  best  of  their 
kind,  but  which  use  the  scissors  without 
credit. 

Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

Maine  Farmer. 

Poultry  and  Pels. 

There  arc  quite  a  number  of  others,  but 
ve  made  no  memorandum  at  the  time.  We 
will  make  a  note  of  them  in  future.  Some 
of  the  papers  would  have  to  shut  up  their 
poultry  departments  if  they  depended  on 
their  editors. 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  EGGS. 

Out  in  Missouri  the  tariff  on  eggs  does 
not  appear  to  help  matters.  A  subscriber 
at  North  Springlield  says : 

The  prices  here  would  discourage  your 
Easterners.  Spring  chickens  seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  hens  eight  cents  per 
pound,  egsrs  ten  cents  per  dozen,  roosters 
ten  cents  each.  Feed  is  not  low,  however. 
Cracked  wheat  §1.25  per  100  pounds,  and 
bran  §0  per  ton. 

There  is  at  least  one  remedy  for  low 
prices,  which  is  to  seH  to  yourself.  If  we 
were  out  there  we  would  have  eggs  and 
chicken  on  the  table  three  times  a  day,  dis- 
carding pork,  and  at  least  feast  on  that 
which  could  not  be  sold  profitably.  Now, 
why  cannot  some  enterprising  buyer  go  out 
there  and  ship  eggs  to  the  East. 

TREES  AND  POULTRY. 

A  reader  who  is  interested  in  raising  one 
crop  above  ground  (trees)  and  another  on 
the  ground  (poultry)  writes  us  as  follows : 

Almost  every  poultry  paper  will  tell  a 
poultry  raiser  to  plant  fruit  trees,  such  as 
plums,  apricots,  etc.,  in  chicken  runs.  I 
have  some  fine  trees  planted  in  this  way, 
and  not  until  this  summer  have  the  fowls 
done  them  any  injury.  At  this  writing  the 
hens  have  broken  every  limb  off  of  the  trees 
in  their  run,  by  flying  up  in  them  to  pick 
the  leaves,  and  the  young  fowls  which  are 
in  a  separate  run  have  broken  the  limbs  off 
the  trees  too,  and  not  a  leaf  remains  on  most 
of  them.  How  can  this  be  prevented? 
I  am  discouraged  to  plant  any  more  trees  in 
chicken  runs. 

There  are  several  ways  to  prevent  it. 
First,  get  a  breed  that  cannot  fly,  such  as 
Cochins  or  Brahmas.  Second,  feed  green 
stuff  as  a  substitute  for  the  leaves.  Third, 
have  clean  perches  in  the  poultry  houses. 
Fourth,  clip  the  wings  of  the  hens.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  above  complaint  oc- 
curs. 


A  COMPLAINT  FROM  CANADA. 

A  subscriber  in  Canada,  who  wrote  us 
regarding  a  transaction,  and  sent  a  com- 
plaint against  a  breeder,  says: 

This  business  did  me  much  harm,  and  it 
does  not  look  well  for  your  side  of  the  line, 
as  this  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  been 
robbed,  and  I  will  send  no  more. 

In  reply  we  will  say  that  we  trust  that 
our  Canadian  friend  will  not  judge  all  by  a 
few.  The  same  thing  might  have  hap- 
pened on  his  side  of  the  line.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned  we  do  not  recognize  any  line 
at  all.  We  are  only  too  well  pleased  to  have 
Canadian  subscribers,  and  wctake  Canadian 
money  and  stamps.  Imaginary  lines  do 
not  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  We 
have  honest  breeders  who  are  as  careful  to 
please  Canadian  buyers  as  to  please  others, 
though  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  like  all 


other  countries,  we  are  not  exempt  from 
having  some  who  are  not  as  fair  as  they 
should  be. 

HOW  TO  FEED  BRAHMA  PULLETS. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Clark,  North  Springfield,  Mo., 
wishes  to  know  how  to  feed  Brahma  pullets 
to  make  them  lay.  Mr.  Clark  thus  describes 
their  condition : 

I  wish  some  one  would  state  in  your 
paper  how  to  feed  Brahma  pullets  to  get 
them  into  early  laying.  Mine  are  perfect 
"Jumbos,"  do  nothing  but  cat  immense 
lots,  and  lay  under  the  trees.  I  know  how 
to  get  quick  growth  of  broilers,  but  I  Want 
these  for  laying,  to  supply  my  incubator. 
They  are  May  hatched. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  Mr.  Clark  to  put 
them  at  work.  He  has  fed  too  heavily.  If 
they  eat  immensely,  and  lay  under  the  trees 
it  will  be  a  saving  of  time  to  feed  nothing 
for  two  weeks.  They  will  soon  find  out 
that  it  is  not  healthy  under  the  trees  with 
their  crops  empty,  and  will  hunt  for  food. 
If  they  should  lay  now,  their  eggs  would 
not  hatch.  No  method  of  feeding  will  help 
them.  Starve  them  down,  and  then  make 
them  work. 

RESULTS  OF  SCROFULA. 

Roup  is  one  form  of  scrofula,  and  many 
unknown  diseases  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  In  England,  it  is  regarded  as 
a  common  occurrence.  The  following  is 
from  a  reader  in  Iowa : 

I  have  been  a  faithful  reader  of  your 
paper  for  the  last  three  months,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  in  regard  to  some  of  my  hens. 
They  get  to  be  what  may  be  called  "broken 
down,  that  is,  they  get  to  be  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  when  they  walk,  and  their 
hinder  parts  dragon  the  ground.  One  of  them 
died,  and  I  cut  her  opeu.  I  found  over  a 
quart  of  a  substance  resembling  the  yellow 
of  eggs.  There  were  also  lumps,  of  the 
same  substance,  as  large  as  common  eggs. 
Noue  of  it  had  a  very  bad  smell.  Now, 
what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and  is  there 
any  help  for  them  ?  My  hens  are  never 
fed.  They  have  the  run  of  the  farm,  and 
have  a  good  living. 

When  hens  are  "broken  down"  they  are 
usually  over  fat,  but  where  an  autopsy 
shows  a  condition  similar  to  that  mentioned 
above,  especially  when  numbers  are 
affected,  it  indicates  that  the  fowls  are  all 
related,  and  that  there  is  a  scrofulous  ten- 
dency, the  result  of  inbreeding,  hereditary 
transmission,  or  contagion.  Although  they 
are  not  fat,  the  foraging  may  be  excellent, 
and  high  living  aggravates  the  disorder. 
We  suggest  destroying  the  flock  and  begin- 
ning anew. 

PACKING  WITH  LARGE  END  DOWN. 

Has  an  egg  a  vacuum  ?  Is  there  any  ad- 
vantage in  packing  eggs  with  the  large  or 
small  end  down  ?  Regarding  this  subject 
the  Poultry  Bulletin  says: 

"Hearing  constantly  that  eggs  packed  for 
future  use'should  always  be  packed  small 
end  down,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  some  one 
who  claims  that  the  proper  way  of  packing 
is  large  end  down,  and  who  in  support  of 
his  theory  offers  the  following: 

'Most  persons  will  have  noticed  that 
when  an  egg  is  boiled  a  vacuum  is  observed 
at  the  round  end,  which  is  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive according  to  the  age  of  the  egg ;  now 
this  is  on  that  part  of  the  egg  where  the 
shell  is  most  porous  and  where  the  air  is 
admitted  most  freely.  Therefore,  when 
eggs  are  packed  large  end  down,  the  liquid 
presses  on  the  most  porous  part  of  the  shell 
consequently  for  the  air  to  penetrate  the 
egg,  it  would  have  to  lift  the  weight  of  the 
fluid.' 

The  above  is  not  log  ical.  If  there  is  any 
pressure  it  is  on  all  parts  of  the  egg,  and 
if  the  air  can  enter  at  one  end  of  the  egg 
it  can  enter  at  the  other.  The  air 
space  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is  as  com- 
pletely filled  as  is  that  containing  matter  in 
other  forms.  Though  known  as  an  "air" 
space  the  space  is  filled  with  oxygen.  If 
pressure  from  above  prevents  the  air  from 
coming  in  it  will,  on  the  same  principle, 
force  the  oxygen  out. 

A  HUGE  YIELD  OF  GEESE. 

It  is  reported  that  a  lady  near  Newport, 
R.  I.,  raised  and  sold  230  goslings  from  seven 
geese.  The  crop  is  remarkable,  but  the 
public  is  not  encouraged,  judging  from  the 
following  remarks  from  the  Fanciers'1  Re- 
view : 

"Under  some  conditions  the  raising  of 
geese  proves  very  profitable.  Farmers  con- 
clude, however,  that  they  can  only  be  prof- 
itable when  they  pasture  on  the  lands  of 
your  neighbor  and  come  home  everv  night 
in  Indian  file.  Geese  are  very  destructive 
to  pasture  lands,  and  stock  do  not  like  to 
pasture  where  the  geese  run." 

If  geese  are  destructive  to  pasture  lands 
so  is  the  sheep,  the  hog,  and  the  cow.  If 


the  pasture  can  be  given  up  to  cows,  at  the 
rate  of  two  acres  for  each  cow,  with  a  profit 
of  only  $25  per  cow,  the  costs  including 
grain  as  well  as  pasturage,  being  high,  why 
would  not  two  acres  devoted  to  geese,  ducks 
or  hens,  pay  better?  A  farmer  does  not 
make,  at  the  best,  $20  per  acre  for  his  grass, 
when  cows  are  pastured  on  his  land,  which 
is  a  sum  much  less  than  can  be  secured 
from  an  acre  in  poultry.  We  deny  that 
geese  are  destructive  to  pastures,  and  if 
"  stock  do  not  like  to  pasture  where  the 
geese  run,"  then  it  will  pay  to  sell  the  stock 
(animals)  and  keep  the  geese. 

THEY  CHANGED  THEIR  VIEWS, 

In  regard  to  feather  pulling  the  POULTRY 
Keepkk  was  the  first  to  give  any  real  light 
on  the  vice.  The  Practical  Poultryman 
says: 

"Years  ago  when  learned  (?)  fanciers 
and  writers  were  giving  columns  on  "  how 
to  feed  to  prevent  feather  pulling,"  the 
Poultry  Keeper  promulgated  the  fact  that 
the  cause  was — idleness.  Feeding  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Hens  that 
have  been  fed  on  meat,  bone  and  everything 
required,  became  addicted  to  the  vice,  and 
even  on  the  range  some  hen  that  has  a 
superabundant  amount  of  "cussedness  " 
will  begin  to  pull  feathers,  and  teach  the 
others,  as  habits  are  followed  by  poultry  as 
well  as  by  humans." 

Yes,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  was  the 
first  to  explain  that  fat  was  detrimental  to 
laying,  that  the  top  ventilator  was  a  death 
trap,  that  Douglass  Mixture  was  injurious, 
as  well  as  overturning  many  other  theories. 

DOUGLASS  MIXTURE  FOR  DISINFECTING. 

Douglass  Mixture  is  the  cheapest  sub- 
stance that  can  be  used  for  disinfecting.  It 
is  useful  outside  of  the  fowl,  but  a  poison 
when  used  regularly.  It  is  composed  of 
one  pound  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron) 
two  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol.)  The  mix- 
ture of  copperas  and  water  is  a  miserable 
thing  for  fowls,  but  the  oil  of  vitriol  (the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  acid  known) 
attacks  all  organic  substances.  Those  who 
have  used  Douglass  mixture  find  leg  weak- 
ness, rheumatism  and  bowel  disease  in  the 
flocks,  and  the  liver  becomes  literally 
"  eaten  up,"  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  fowl  the  liver 
may  be  crumbled  with  the  fingers.  Hu- 
man beings  would  revolt  at  such  a  mixture. 
There  was  a  time  when  we,  too,  took  up 
the  cry—  "Give  Douglass  Mixture,"  but 
observations  and  experiments  convinced  us 
that  it  did  injury,  hence  we  denounced  it. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  our  wholesome  advice, 
there  are  some  who  have  attacked  us,  the 
cause  being  jealousy  over  our  advanced  po- 
sition in  overthrowing  old  theories  that 
stood  on  supposition  only. 


CLOUD'S  NEW  METHOD. 

The  Poultry  News  contains  the  following 
which  is  the  invention  of  its  editor,  and  he 
states  that  there  is  no  patent  on  it,  for 
which  liberality  he  deserves  credit.  Here 
it  is : 

"We  dare  say  that  every  farmer  and  every 
poultry  raiser,  for  that  matter,  has  lost  one 
or  more  fine  hens  or  roosters  every  year  by 
drowning  in  the  swill  barrel,  rain  water 
barrel,  cistern,  watering  trough  and  other 
ways,  and  with  a  'served  you  right'  or 
'I'm  sorry  I  lost  that  rooster,' pulled  the 
poor  fowl  out  and  casl.it  aside  without  any 
further  ceremony.  In  this  world  of  great 
improvements  and  surprises  ininvnentions, 
comes  a  good,  and  inexpensive  resustieator 
for  the  poor  drowned  biddy.  The  very 
next  fowl  you  have  drowned,  take  it  out 
and  down  to  the  horse  stable,  lay  it  on 
the  manure  pile  and  with  a  fork  put  on 
a  light  covering  of  the  horse  manure, 
and  watch  results.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  pile  will  move  and  directly  your  fowl 
will  emerge  and  go  to  picking  around,  none 
the  worse  for  its  experience  and  narrow  es- 
cape. The  heat  arising  from  the  manure 
warms  the  body  and  brings  back  suspended 
life.  There  is  no  patent  on  this,  but  we  give 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  readers,  and 
every  time  you  save  a  fowlby  its  use,  all  we 
will  ask  for  our  fee  will  be  one  new  sub- 
scriber." 

The  invention  is  called  the  "  Resustica. 
tor,"  whatever  that  means,  and  will  bring  a 
dead  rooster  to  life  nine  times  in  ten,  for  the 
editor  says,  "  the  very  next  fowl  you  have 
drowned"  will  teach  you  something,  for  not 
only  will  the  dead  bird  come  to  life,  emerge 
and  go  picking  around,  but  the  whole  pile 
of  manure  will  move.  Such  an  upheaval 
and  commotion  will  result,  in  order  to 
bring  a  drowned  rooster  to  life,  that  timid 
persons  will  imagine  a  baby  earthquake 
near. 


Persons  living  on  the  suburbs,  who  keep 
no  animals,  may  have  the  manure  hauled' » 
and  dumped  into  their  back  yards,  on  appli- 
cation at  any  livery  stable.  True,  a  load  of 
stable  manure  is  not  a  homoeopathic  dose 
for  a  drowned  rooster,  but  we  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  if  the  manure  does  not  bring 
the  rooster  to  life  nothing  else  will. 

But  the  editor  knows  his  business. 
Though  allowing  persons  to  use  the  above, 
he  says  that  the  fee  is  "one new  subscriber." 
That  kind  of  business  puts  the  other  editors 
to  their  wits  to  invent  something  better.  It 
knocks  us  clean  out,  as  we  never  could  in- 
vent anything.  And  the  fee  is  cheap,  too, 
for  any  one  who  is  not  willing  to  bury  a 
drowned  rooster,  fork  the  manure  on  him,, 
keep  him  there  an  hour,  and  not  only  have- 
the  rooster  come  to  life,  but  have  the  pile 
move,  is  too  economical  for  this  world.  Be- 
sides it  gives  the  livery  stable  keepers  a 
chance  to  do  some  business  too,  and  they 
will  employ  the  urchins  to  drown  all  the 
roosters  in  a  neighborhood. 

Go  up  head,  Cloud. 

MR.  BABCOCK'S  VIRTUOUS  PLEA. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock  has  a  letter  in  the 
Poultry  Bulletin,  which  should  be  given 
here  in  full,  for  we  endorse  much  that  he 
states,  but  we  will  be  content  to  give  an 
extract.   He  says: 

If  the  writer  of  the  article  means  to  insin- 
uate that  either  Mr.  Felch  or  Mr.  Williams 
are  resorting  to  wire  pulling  to  secure  any 
personal  interest,  I  am  sure  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  men  is  not  so  intimate 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  both  are  above  any, 
such  attempt.  So  far  as  I  am  myself  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  sufficiently  "hungry  for 
office  "  to  engage  in  wire  pulling.  I  never 
have  and  I  never  expect  to  do  anything  of 
this  kind." 

The  above  is  one  of  those  expressions 
that  are  stereotyped.  If  he  means  to  state 
that  "wire-pulling"  was  not  done  at  In- 
dianapolis, with  his  knowledge,  he  states 
what  others  know  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
means  to  claim  that  Mr.  Williams  is  "■above 
any  such  attempt"  he  makes  a  statement 
contrary  to  Pitkin's  confession,  and  Mr. 
Babcock  was  there,  Mr.  Williams  was  there ; 
all  the  officers  j  were  selected  by  a  ring 
and  the  leader  has  confessed  that  they  re- 
sorted to  wire-pulling,  and  were  aided  by 
others.  If  Mr.  Babcock  was  not  in  that 
Williams  caucus  then  dozens  of  people  were, 
mistaken. 

At  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr- 
White  were  made  scape-goats  by  the  riug, 
the  one  under  the  supposition  that  ifc  would 
please  the  other  faction  after  the  work  of 
wire-pulling  was  over,  and  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  a  member, 
while  Mr.  White  was  punished  for  voting 
for  Rochester.  After  the  ring  found  that 
the  party  against  whom  Mr.  Babcock  voted 
would  not  condemn  him  therefor,  and  see- 
ing that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  they  in- 
vented the  "Advisory  Board,"  at  Buffalo, 
so  as  to  give  White  a  high  place,  and  made 
Mr.  Babcock  first  Vice-President  as  a  balm. 
The  proceedings  at  Indianapolis  and  Buffalo 
which  are  printed,  will  show  the  facts. 
Fenton  was  also  put  on  the  Advisory  Board 
for  his  loyalty  to  Williams. 

Here  is  the  committee  that  did  the  work 
at  Indianapolis— Conger,  Pitkin,  Ficklin, 
Johnson,  Fenton. 

Mr.  Babcock  has  been  chairman  of  the- 
nominating  committees  for  three  years. 
Can  he  claim  that  he  and  White  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  put  Pitkin  and  Conger  in. 
office,  at  New  York,  after  they  had  been  re- 
jected for  Vice-Presidents,  and  that  Conger 
did  not  try  to  reward  them  at  Charleston  ? 

We  do  not  state  that  Mr.  Babcock  sought 
office,  but  his  hands  have  not  been  as  clear 
of  making  the  official  list  as  some  others, 
and  his  clerical  garb  just  now  is  refreshing,, 
considering  that  he  and  White  were,  by 
accident  (?)  made  into  a  ticket  at  Charles- 
ton. 

That  Mr.  Babcock  is  a  good  worker,  ami 
stuek  to  his  post,  bard  at  work  like  a  man, 
when  the  last  revision  was  made,  is  a  fact 
to  which  we  can  testify,  and  he  knows  who 
stood  by  his  side  in  that  work.  Every 
marlplot,  every  schemer,  every  one  of  that 
committee  which  Williams  put  up,  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  real  work  after 
the  election. 

If  Mr.  Babcock  wishes  to  state  facts  let 
him  do  so,  but  he  should  be  particular  in 
selecting  the  names  of  those  who  "  are 
above"  wire  pulling.  The  contemptible 
work  at  Indianapolis  stands  as  a  monument 
of  facts. 
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AND  STILL  MORE— OH  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  making  Mottled,  White, 
and  Blue  Langshans,  here  comes  another, 
according  to  the  Southern  Fancier,  which 
says  : 

"  A  Buff  Laugshan  is  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. This  will  be  an  easy  Buff  to  pro- 
duce, and  the  lordly  Buff  Cochin  will,  no 
doubt,  be  the  parent  stock  from  which  the 
Buff  Langshan  grafts  are  taken.  Well,  a 
BuffLangshan  will  win.  And  if  the  Buff 
Langshans  proTe  to  be  as  good  as  the  Black 
Langshans,  the  latter  will  lose  ground  in 
favor  of  the  Buffs.  Of  course,  some  will 
continue  to  breed  the  Blacks  ;  but  a  Buff  is 
going  to  be  a  mighty  popular  bird  with  the 
masses.  However,  '  you  pays  your  money 
and  takes  your  choice.'  Let  the  Buff  Lang- 
shan boom  go  right  on." 

The  old  Black  Langshan  stood  for  about 
fifteen  years,  and  then  began  to  "  sport," 
and  when  it  did  sport  the  colors  were  of  all 
the  rainbow  hues.  And  some  men  will 
have  the  audacity,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  only  black  fowls  are  raised  in  the 
Langshan  district  of  China,  to  sing  the  old 
song  of  "Imported-"  The  Fancier  further 
says: 

"Buff  Langshans,  imported  directly  from 
the  Langshan  districts  of  China,"  will  be 
advertised  ere  long  in  the  poultry  journals. 

Yes— straight  from  China.  Mottles  (?) 
and  Whites  (?)  have  already  arrived.  One 
fact,  however,  stands  in  the  way,  and  that 
is— "the  fake  does  not  work."  The  dogs 
became  jealous,  left  the  game,  hunted  each 
other,  and  thus  exposed  their  own  tricks. 

THE  BEEF  BREED. 

Mr  C.  S.  Valentine,  in  the  Metropolitan, 
makes  the  following  statement,  which  is  in- 
teresting, and  which  calls  for  a  glance  from 
two  sides.  He  says: 

"  One  of  our  best  poultry  papers  men- 
tioned an  especially  interesting  bird  seen  at 
the  New  England  Fair.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  two  points  with  regard  to  the 
fowl:  she  was  essentially  a  profitable  bird, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and.  she  was  also 
good  fancy  stock,  being  scored  at  this  show 
at  93?4  points  (having  weighed  nine  and  a 
half  pounds  as  a  pullet)  and  taking  with 
her  mate,  first  premium  in  her  special  class. 
She  was  a  light  Brahma,  with  a  record  of 
having  laid  120  eggs  from  the  December 
previous  to  the  first  of  September,  1891, 
without  attemptingto  set;  merely  stopping 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time  for  rest.  Light 
Brahma  breeders  have  for  some  time  past 
placed  their  aim  on  a  strain  of  this  breed 
which  should  be  non-sitters,  and  the  owner 
of  this  precious  bird  set  every  egg  she  gave 
him  during  the  breeding  season,  gaining  a 
flock  of  Light  Brahmas  at  least  all  predis- 
posed toward  non-sitting,  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  fixing  the  characteristic,  he  will 
have  an  uuequaled  demand  for  eggs.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  this  one  bird  may  'lay '  the 
foundation  of  a  small  fortune  for  its 
owner." 

Now,  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  bird 
in  the  above  is  not  in  its  "predisposition  to 
non-sitting,"  but  in  its  peculiar  character- 
istic of  converting  its  food  into  eggs  rather 
than  into  fat.  The  Holstein  cow  is  dis- 
posed to  convert  her  food  into  milk,  and 
the  Shorthorn's  tendency  is  towards  beef. 
The  hens  are  similar  in  their  natures.  Some 
will  turn  the  food  mostly  to  flesh  and 
others  produce  eggs  rather  than  flesh. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  A  LAYER. 

The  following  has  been  "going  the 
rounds,"  but  to  whose  credit  we  do  not 
know.   "We  present  it  for  comment. 

How  many  poultry  men  can  pick  out  a 
good  laying  hen  from  a  strange  Hock?  Not 
man  v  can  doit;  yet  it  can  easily  be  done 
after  a  short  study  of  make-up  and  charac- 
teristics. There  goes  a  hen  with  a  thick 
neck,  large  head,  ill-shaped,  walks  listlessly 
about,  seemingly  with  no  intention  or  pur- 
pose in  view.  She  doesn't  care  to  scratch, 
but  hangs  around  the  hen-house,  evidently 
waiting  for  her  next  feed.  She  gets  up  late 
in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  bed  early  in  the 
evening.  That  lien  may  be  put  down  as  a 
very  poor  layer.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the 
other  hens  go  to  help  pay  her  keep.  Here 
comes  another  hen.  She  walks  briskly,  and 
there  is  an  elasticity  in  her  movement's  that 
denotes  she  has  something  in  view.  She  is 
neat  and  natty  in  appearance,  small  head, 
with  a  slim  neck,  nicely  arched  or  curved. 
She  forages  and  scratches  all  day  long,  and 
maybe  too  busy  to  come  for  her  evening 
meal.  She  is  at  the  door  in  the  morning 
waiting  to  be  let  out.  She  snatches  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  feed,  and  is  off  to  the  meadow 
looking  for  insects.  Before  she  gets  out  in 
the  morning.she  generally  deposits  her  daily 
egg  in  the  nest,  or  returns  after  a  short  for- 
age. She  is  neat,  clean  and  tidy,  with  a 
brightness  and  a  freshness  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  That  is  the  hen  that  pays  for  her  feed 
and  gives  a  good  profit  all  the  year  round. 
The  writer  has  noticed  these  traits  since 
boyhood,  ae.d  knows  that  they  are  infalli- 
ble. By  studying  these  traits,  any  man  may 
in  a  few  years,  by  selection,  have  a  fine  flock 
of  hens." 

The  above  is  the  result  of  the  writer's 
■"study  from  boyhood,"  he  says.   There  is 


nothing  worth  noting  in  the  above.  The 
lazy  hen  is  overfed,  and  the  active  hen  keeps 
in  condition.  In  other  words — "keep  your 
busy  hens."  We  have  giveu  the  same  ad- 
vice over  and  over.  Any  hen  can  be  made 
to  work  and  scratch  if  the  feed  trough  is 
kicked  away,  and  the  grain  scattered.  As 
to  "how  to  select  a  good  layer"  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  all  hens  will  prove  good 
layers  if  not  overfed. 


POULTRY  IN  THE  BARN. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Batchelder,  Thomaston,  Maine, 
proposes  to  keep  his  hens  in  a  portion  of  his 
barn,  open  to  the  South.  His  method  for 
so  doing  is  given  as  follows  : 

I  have  a  barn  cellar,  30x40,  walled  on 
three  sides,  and  open  on  the  south  side, 
where  I  have  kept  150  hens  all  summer, 
with  unlimited  range.  The  cellar  is  dug 
into  a  gravel  bank,  and  the  floor  is  packed 
firm.  Now,  if  I  should  keep  the  floor  well 
covered  with  straw,  and  put  some  windows 
in  the  south  end,  would  there  be  likely  to 
be  any  trouble  with  sickness  during"  the 
winter  months  ? 

Such  a  plan  would  be  excellent,  as  it 
combines  pure  air,  warmth  and  room.  It 
must  not  be  damp,  however,  and  the  sun- 
light must  enter.  Among  the  difficulties 
are  draughts  during  damp  weather,  which 
cause  swelled  eyes,  or  even  blindness.  All 
diseases  of  the  head  are  due  to  damp 
draughts  from  some  source.  While  the 
hens  will  thrive  well  if  they  are  in  a  shed 
open  to  the  south,  yet  the  other  three  sides 
must  be  light.  Of  course  the  severity  of 
the  climate  must  also  be  considered,  in 
which  case  the  south  side  may  have  win- 
dows. 


A  WILD  TURKEY'S  PECULIARITY. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McClintock,  Belleville,  Pa.,  had 
a  wild  gobbler  to  voluntarily  come  into  his 
yard  last  spring,  and  became  tame,  and  Mr. 
McClintock  has  some  young  ones  sired  by 
him,  from  domestic  turkey  hens.  The  local 
paper  contained  the  following  : 

"Saturday  a  large  wild  gobbler  came  down 
off  the  mountain  to  the  orchard  at  the  Val- 
ley View  poultry  farm  and  started  a  fight 
with  the  large  wild  gobbler  belonging  to  the 
farm.  The  proprietor,  hearing  a  terrible 
thumping,  went  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. On  reaching  the  orchard  he  beheld 
the  two  gobblers  engaged  in  a  deadly  bat- 
tle. Standing  and  watching  the  fight  until 
his  turkey  got  the  best  of  the  knight  of  the 
forest  and  had  a  deadly  grasp  on  his  throat, 
he  went  to  take  hold  of  the  intruder,  when 
his  turkey  left  go  his  hold  and  away  he 
went  to  the  mountain,  glad  to  get  away. 
He  said  the  fight  was  worth  seeing.   *  * 

The  large  wild  gobbler  belonging  to  the 
Valley  View  Poultry  farm,  died  last  week 
from  the  effects  of  the  fight  he  had  with  a 
wild  gobbler  two  weeks  ago.  The  propri- 
etor had  sold  him  to  be  shipped  the  first  of 
June.  The  gobbler  that  did  the  deed  has 
taken  up  his  abode  on  the  farm  with  the 
turkey  hens,  staying  through  the  day  and 
going  to  the  mountain  at  night.  He  is  a 
grand  bird  in  size  and  plumage  and  struts 
around  among  the  turkeys  and  chickens  as 
if  he  had  always  been  used  to  civilized  life. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  we  ever  knew  of 
a  wild  gobbler  voluntarily  entering  a  flock, 
and  then  incurring  the  jealousy  of  another. 
Mr.  McClintock  sent  us  some  samples  of 
the  feathers,  which  for  richness  of  color, 
and  varied  hues,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

THE  BIG  INCUBATOR. 

The  most  difficult  matter  on  our  part  is 
to  attempt  to  deter  readers  from  building 
huge  incubators.  If  a  man  succeeds  with  a 
small  incubator  he  forthwith  proceeds  to 
build  a  large  one.  Our  advice  is  to  use 
small  sizes.  If  one  small  size  is  not  suffi- 
cient get  another,  but  do  not  risk  a  large 
one.  A  reader  at  Carrollton,  Ohio  has  used 
a  210  egg-size,  and  here  are  his  inquiries: 

1.  I  want  to  build  a  1,000  egg  machine. 
I  made  a  240  egg  size,  and  have  had  some 
good  hatches  from  it,  but  it  is  too  heavy  for 
two  men  to  handle. 

2.  I  can  get  all  the  feathers  I  want  by 
taking  them  away.  Will  feathers  do  for 
packing,  in  place  of  sawdust? 

3.  Will  the  packing  need  to  be  as  thick  as 
sawdust,  say  five  inches  ? 

4.  Would  not  half  inch  lumber  answer  if 
cleated  well?" 

1.  Our  advice  is  never  to  try  to  save 
work  with  an  incubator.  The  less  work 
the  fewer  chicks.  There  would  be  twice  as 
much  work  trying  to  hatch  200  chicks  with 
hens.  To  get  1,000  eggs  in  winter,  for  a 
large  incubator,  is  alone  a  difficulty.  Nearly 
all  failures  arc  from  trying  to  lessen  the 
work. 

2.  Sawdust  is  not  used  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  but  to  absorb  heat  and  retain  it. 


Feathers  will  not  answer  as  a  substitute, 
though  wheat  chaff  may  be  used. 

3.  Instead  of  reducing  the  thickness  of 
the  packing  to  five  inches  it  is  better  to  in- 
crease it  to  ten  inches,  for  the  incubator 
would  then  entail  less  work,  as  more  heat 
would  be  stored  in  the  sawdust. 

4.  Half-iuch  lumber  can  be  made  to  ans- 
wer, but  we  doubt  if  it  will  resist  warping, 
etc.,  unless  the  incubator  is  made  with 
great  care,  and  bracing-used. 


FEEDING  SOFT  FOOD. 

The  following  article,  deliberately  stolen 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  with  "  Fanny 
Field's"  name  at  the  mast  head, formerly  ap- 
peared in  the  A'.  H.  Mirror,  and  though  it 
has  before  been  given  by  us,  we  repeat  it 
below  : 

' '  When  the  hens  feed  at  the  trough  on  a 
mass  of  soft  food,  they  perform  in  a  few 
minutes  the  work  which  should  extend 
over  an  hour  or  more.  The  crop  is  dis- 
tended, the  food  is  passed  into  the  gizzard 
in  larger  quantities  than  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  rapidity  of  digestion.  The 
sense  of  hunger  is  induced  on  account  oi*?Le 
inactivity  of  the  gizzard.  It  is  not  being 
distended  with  hard  substances  and  becomes 
inactive.  The  crop  is  emptied  slowly,  and 
a  portion  of  the  soft  food  therein  ferments, 
and  the  hen  becomes  a  dyspeptic.  Soft 
food  compels  the  hen  to  swallow  more 
water  than  she  needs.  She  usually  drinks 
but  a  limited  amount,  and  any  surplus 
water  is  voided  with  the  food.  When  she 
is  compelled  to  take  more  water  than  nec- 
essary, it  is  but  a  short  time  until  bowel 
disease  results.  The  cause  is  ascribed  to 
cholera,  when  it  is  really  indigestion.  So 
says  American  Poultry  Journal.  In  eat- 
ing soft  food  the  hen  is  unable  to  make  se- 
lection of  kinds,  but  must  bolt  the  whole, 
wet  or  dry,  and  take  the  consequences, 
only  to  be  condemned  as  worthless  for  not 
producing  eggs  from  food  which  in  the 
judgment  other  owner  is  just  what  allhens 
should  have  in  order  to  make  them  lay. 
Domineering  hens  take  more  than  their 
share  from  the  trough,  keeping  the  timid 
ones  away.  Such  hens  become  over  fat, 
while  the  others  do  not  receive  food  enough. 
When  the  food  is  scattered  far  and  wide 
each  hen  secures  her  share  according  to  her 
industrv.  The  more  industrious  the  hen 
the  more  she  will  receive,  and  the  more  eggs 
she  will  lay.  The  lack  of  exercise  when 
fed  soft  food  induces  the  vices  of  egg-eating 
and  feather  pulling.  Idleness  begets  vice 
in  hens  as  well  as  in  human  beings.  Feed 
whole  grain.  Nothing  is  gained  by  grind- 
ing grain  for  fowls.  Even  chopped  meat 
may  be  scattered." 

We  will  take  occasion  here  to  state  that 
such  papers  as  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
in  Illinois,  the  Maine  Farmer,  and  a  few  of 
the  poultry  papers,  are  guilty  of  stealing 
from  the  Mirror.  If  an  article  is  worth 
stealing  it  is  worth  the  credit  due,  and  the 
meanest  of  all  is  to  use  the  term  "  Ex- 
change" as  a  credit. 


WHAT  AN  EGG  COSTS. 

How  much  do  a  dozen  eggs  cost  in  feed, 
and  how  much  does  the  labor  cost.  Mr.  C. 
Nisson,  in  the  Fanciers'1  Journal,  gives  the 
following  as  the  results  of  his  conclusions: 


Cost  per  dozen  eggs  in  feed,  G^cts 
Cost  per  dozen  eggs  in  labor,  l^cts 
Cost  per  dozen  eggs  in  shells,  insecti- 
cides, etc..  Mcts 


Total  cost  8  cts 

Average  price  received  20  cts 


The  actual  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs,  for  food 
only,  was  6>£  cents,  but  the  labor,  shells, 
(oyster),  insecticides,  etc.,  bring  the  cost 
up  to  eight  cents.  The  estimate  is  we  sup- 
pose, for  food  given.  How  much  will  eggs 
cost  when  the  hen  picks  up  her  food  on  the 
range? 

It  is  plain  that  even  when  eggs  are  only 
ten  cents  a  dozen  there  is  a  clear  profit  over 
the  cost  of  food,  labor,  etc.,  and  every  extra 
cent  on  the  price  is  a  clear  gain. 

The  above  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
inquiry— "Do  eggs  pay?" 

A  CHEAP  COOP. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Ballard,  in  Poultry  Topics, 
gives  a  method  of  making  a  cheap  shipping 
coop,  the  dimensions  being  given  in  full. 
He  says  : 

"Materials :  common  laths,  shingles,  cheap 
muslin  a  yard  wide,  four  penny  wire  nails 
and  six  ounces  cut  tacks.  The  laths  can 
be  cut  into  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  inch  lengths,  according  to  size 
of  coop  vou  wish  to  make,  and  as  they  are 
exactly  forty-eight  inches  long  you  need 
not  waste  a  bit  of  material. 

"Suppose  for  instance,  you  wish  to  ship  a 
big  Cochin  cockerel ;  you  will  want  four 
pieces  twelve  inches  long,  four  sixteen 
inches  and  four  eighteen  inches.  This  will 
make  a  coop  twelve  by  sixteen  and  eighteen 
inches  high.  Fasten  together  with  the  wire 
nails  and  clinch.   The  bottom  is  made  of 


shingles,  which  are  just  sixteen  inches 
long.  Split  your  muslin  in  the  middle  and 
it  is  just  the  right  width  to  be  tacked 
around  the  sides.  The  top  can  be  of  mus- 
lin, or  better  of  lath.  Nothing  is  wasted, 
and  whatever  is  left  over  can  be  used  on 
the  next  coop.  If  you  want  to  make  it 
look  a  little  nicer,  plane  off  the  laths  be- 
fore you  cut  them.  To  make  a  coop  for 
four  or  five  fowls,  make  it  twenty-four 
inches  long,  which  cuts  the  lath  i"u  the 
middle. 

"  Remember,  if  you  always  cut  lath  into 
twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
inches,  all  the  pieces  left  over  can  be  used 
for  future  coops,  and  if  you  make  coops 
eighteen  inches  high,  yourcloth  will  be  the 
exact  width  to  cover  it.  But  if  I  were 
going  to  ship  a  big  cockerel  a  long  distance, 
I  would  make  his  coop  twenty-four  inches 
high  and  sixteen  inches  square." 

Such  coops  are  also  light,  and  therefore 
lessen  the  weight  when  transported,  the 
cost  of  shipment  being,  of  course,  reduced, 
while  the  muslin  prevents  draughts  on  the 
birds  during  the  journey. 


PARALYSIS. 

The  following,  from  a  subscriber  at  State 
Centre,  Iowa,  (who  gave  no  name)  is  pre- 
sented below.   He  says : 

I  have  a  chick  which  has  paralysis  of, 
one  of  its  limbs,  extending  into  its  hip.  Iti 
has  but  little  use  of  that  limb.  The  fleshy  I 
part  is  shrunken  to  almost  half  the  size  of 
the  other.  Please  state  what  can  be  done 
for  it,  if  auything. 

The  cause  is  unknown.  It  may  have 
originated  from  an  injury.  It  is  useless  to 
waste  time  attempting  to  cure  the  difficulty 
as  not  only  is  the  time  more  valuable  than 
the  chick,  but  even  if  cured  it  would  be 
better  to  discard  it  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  common  chick  is  seldom  worth  over  fifty 
cents,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  sit  up  with 
one  at  night  and  give  it  doses  of  medicine 
every  hour. 

CONTROLLING  THE  SEX. 

It  would  be  quite  an  advantage  if  poul- 
trymen  were  enabled  to  control  the  sex,  and 
produce  pullets  or  cockerels  as  desired.  A 
correspondent  of  the  California  Orchard 
and  Farm  gives  his  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, saying : 

"If  the  above  query  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  marks  a  decided  advance  in 
poultry  culture,  and  effects  a  long  sought 
consummation  of  the  poultryman's  desires. 
From  boyhood  I  have  noticed  repeated 
efforts  in  this  direction  mainly  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  shell  of  the  egg,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  secret  embryo  was  written  in 
the  shape  and  peculiar  markings  of  its  cov- 
ering. All  this  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  nonsense,  and  justly  so.  Another  theory, 
probably  evolved  from  the  observation  of  a 
more  careful  seeker  after  the  secret  of  sex 
government,  is  that  the  early  and  late  eggs 
of  a  hen's  laying  will  produce  chicks  of  the 
opposite  sex.  That  is,  the  early  part  of  her 
laying  will  produce  cockerels,  while  those 
laid  near  the  close  of  her  season  will  hatch 
pullets.  But  more  careful  and  extended  ob- 
servation will  show  thatthis  rule  will  work 
both  ways,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  show- 
ing that  other  and  more  potent  influences 
govern  the  secret  we  would  discover.  As 
the  result  of  some  study  and  experi- 
ments, I  conclude  that  with  poultry  it  is 
not  widely  different  from  other  domestic  an- 
imals with  which  the  experiments  have 
been  made,  until  either  sex  may  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  the  operator.  The  theory 
upon  which  this  rule  is  operated  is  that  the 
more  vigorous  of  the  parents  will  control 
the  sex  and  mark  it  the  opposite  of  its  own. 
That  is,  a  male  in  full  maturity  and  vigor, 
will  produce  female  offspring  when  crossed 
on  females  of  less  vigor,  and  vice  versa.  I 
think  this  rule  may  he  applied  to  poultry 
with  the  same  satisfactory  results  that  have 
marked  its  adoption  with  other  animals. 
Of  course  one  must  not  expect  an  invaria- 
ble result  from  the  mating  of  a  flock  or  even 
a  pen  of  fowls,  as  we  may  be  mistaken  in 
our  estimate  of  one  or  two  individuals  with 
a  result  apparently  at  variance  with  the  rule, 
but  practically  our  end  is  attained  when  a 
large  percent  of  the  chicks  are  the  desired 
sex.  My  matings  this  season  were  made  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  as  many  pullets  as 
possible.  My  cocks  are  therefore  fully  ma- 
tured and  mated  with  my  most  promising 
pullets.  The  result,  thus  far,  has  been  a 
success,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  my 
hatch  being  pullets.  If  I  should  desire 
cockerels,  I  would  mate  an  eight  or  nine 
month's  old  cockerel  with  two  or  three 
vear  old  hens ;  or,  if  I  desired  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  sexes  I  would  endeavor  to 
have  the  parents  as  nearly  equal  as  possi- 
ble. The  latter  result  will  be  acknowledged 
as  the  experience  of  those  who  allow  their 
chickens  of  both  sexes  to  run  together  the 
year  round." 

We  will  state  that  we  have  tested  the 
above,  as  well  as  all  other  methods,  and 
with  no  satisfactory  results.  True,  we 
have  been  encouraged  one  year,  but  the  next 
trial  did  not  confirm  the  first.  There  is  no 
known  method  by  which  the  sex  can  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  above  suggestion  is  as  "  old 
aS  the  hills." 
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THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

WHAT  IT  SHOULD  BE — THE  APPEARANCE 
OF  THE  CHICKS— HOW  TO  MATE  THEM. 

The  weight  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  cock 
should  be  nine  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the 
cockerel  eight  pounds.  The  color  of  the 
body  should  be  grayish  white,  with  blue 
bars  across  each  feather,  which  should  be 
even  on  all  parts  of  the  plumage.  The  body 
should  bo  broad  on  the  back,  with  deep 
prominent  breast,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance compact,  abundant  hackle  on  the  neck, 
moderately  full  fluff,  bright  red  wattles 
with  bright  red  medium  sized  earlobes. 
The  beak  and  legs  should  be  yellow,  and  the 
eyes  bay.  The  tail  should  not  be  flowing 
like  the  Dominique,  but  composed  of  short 
feathers  nicely  curved  over.  The  shanks 
should  bo  clear  of  feathers,  while  the  thighs 
should  be  well  covered  with  fluff.  The 
weight  of  the  hen  is  eight  pounds  and  the 
pullet  six  and  a  half  pounds.  Both  t  ho  cock 
and  the  hen  should  have  medium  sized,  sin- 
gle combs,  which  should  be  straight  with 
regular  serrations.  The  hen  resembles  the 
cock  in  color,  or  rather,  should  do  so  in  the 
show  room,  but  for  breeding  purposes  the 
cock  should  be  lighter  than  the  hen.  The 
legs  of  the  hen  should  be  yellow,  but  we 
will  say  here  that  there  are  few  pullets  that 
do  not  have  a  dark  stripe  down  the  front  of 
the  leg,  and  instead  of  the  legs  of  either  sex 
being  yellow,  the  larger  number  of  them  are 
a  yellowish  flesh  color.  A  pair  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  with  yellow  legs  is  a  rarity,  and  not 
often  seen. 

WHAT  SHOULD  NOT  BE. 

Feathered  legs  are  not  tolerated  on  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  as  the  earlobes  must  be 
red  they  should  not  have  any  white  on 
them.  A  falling  or  crooked  comb  is  an 
abomination,  and  so  is  a  side  sprig.  The 
plumage  should  be  even,  free  from  splashes 
of  black  and  white,  and  the  hens  should  be 
laced  on  the  wings.  Brass  on  the  hackle 
and  saddle  of  the  cock  is  not  allowed,  but  it 
usually  crops  out  the  second  year,  anil  the 
same  may  be  said  of  white  feathers  in  the 
tail.  When  the  chicks  are  first  hatched 
they  are  ^black  with  white  on  the  under 
parts,  the  head  being  ornamented  with 
a  white  spot.  As  market  fowls,  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  are  unequaled,  and  if  not  kept 
too  fat  are  splendid  layers. 

THE  CHICKS. 

In  order  to  give  the  views  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  breeders  on  this  subject, 
we  condense  from  an  art  icle  in  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette:  What  the  color  of  a  Plymouth 
Rock  chick  should  be,  when  first  hatched, 
is  a  question  upon  which  all  breeders  do  not 
agree.  Many  desire  to  see  the  chick  appear 
with  a  white  spot  on  the  head  and  a  white 
stripe  running  down  the  neck  and  breast 
and  extending  underneath  the  whole  body, 
and  to  have  the  color  of  the  back  a  mixture 
of  white  and  black.  Nearly  every  breeder 
seems  to  desire  that  the  color  of  "legs  and 
back  in  the  young  chick  should  be  clear, 
bright  yellow ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  female 
chicks  of  this  variety  do  not  show  more  or 
less  black  on  beak  and  legs.  The  writer 
never  wishes  to  seethe  newly  hatched  chick 
show  a  bright  yellow  leg  orbeak,  for  such 
chicks  usually  show  a  pale  yellow  or  flesh- 
colored  leg  when  matured,  and  lack  "  posi- 
tiveness  "  in  color  of  plumage.  To  fill  the 
requirements  of  the  writer's  eye,  the  plu- 
mage of  the  youug  chick  should  be  decid- 
edly black,  showing  only  a  small  white  spot 
on  the  head  and  alight  stripe  underneath 
the  neck  and  breast.  The  color  of  the  beak 
should  be  a  faded  black,  showing  dark  yel- 
low underneath,  and  the  legs  should  be  a 
brownish  yellow  or  faded  black,  with  dark 
yellow  plainly  distinguishable  underneath. 
Positive  black  is  objectionable. 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  THE  CniCKS. 

Experience  lias  taught  that  chicks  which 
show  much  white  in  color  of  back  and  body 
when  first  hatched,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
will  develop  into  light  colored,  white  tailed 
and  winged  cockerels  that  are  worthless, 
except  for  the  table.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
let  a  very  light  colored  chick,  when  such  a 
one  appears,  live  to  be  twenty-four  hours 
old.  Female  chicks  seldom  show  any  white 
in  color  of  back ;  it  is  a  male  chick  to  almost 
a  certainty.  Occasionally,  a  chick  shows  a 
little  white  on  the  tip  of  wings,  which  is  al- 
most sure  proof  that  it  is  a  female.  The 
feathers  on  the  chicks  usually  appear  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  showing  first  on  the 
wings,  and  to  the  experienced  eye  the  color 
of  these  feathers  is  an  indication  of  what 
color  the  adult  plumage  will  be.  If  the 
chick  is  a  male  the  bars  of  white  and  black 
will  appear  when  the  feathers  are  out  a 
half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  while  in 
female  chicks  the  color  of  the  wing  feathers 
for  the  first  inch  or  two,  will  be  a  decided 
black,  and  the  light  bars  begin  to  show 
faintly  at  first,  but  showing  more  plainly  as 
each  successive  bar  appears.  From  this 
time  on,  the  change  in  plumage  is  rapid, 
first  on  wings,  then  on  back,  breast,  neck 
and  tail,  until  the  chicken  plumage  is  com- 
plete. 

THE  TAIL  OF  THE  ADULT. 

At  once  commences  another  change,  and 
gradually  the  plumage  of  the  chick  gives 
way  to  the  adult  plumage,  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  breeder,  for  upon 
the  color  of  this  plumage  the  value  of  the 
chick,  in  a  great  measure,  depends.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  tails  of  neither  cockerels 
nor  pullets  should  develop  cariv.  The 
adult  tail  feathers  of  a  cockerel  should  not 
appear  until  he  is  at  lea>t  four  months  old. 
Ordinarily,  if  a  cockerel's  adult  tail  shows 
•early  it  will  mature  so  long  as  to  spoil  the 
specimen,  and  in  most  cases  will  show 


white  in  sickles.  The  same  is  also  true  as 
regards  the  pullets.  If  the  adult  tail  ap- 
pears earlv,  the  chances  are  that  the  speci- 
men will  be  of  little  value  when  matured. 
The  tail  will  be  too  long,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  will  be  carried  nearly  upright, 
and  will  more  resemble  the  tail  of  a  Ham- 
burg than  of  a  Plymouth  Rock.  It  can  be 
set  down  as  a  rule  that  an  early  tail  in  a 
Plymouth  Rock  pullet  means  a  long-legged, 
light-bodied  and  narrow-breasted  bird  of 
little  value,  no  matter  how  perfect  in  color 
its  plumage.  It  will  lack  in  size,  will  be 
sadly  deficient  in  symmetry,  and  will  be  an 
eye-sore  to  one  who  has  a  correct  idea  of 
u  hal  :i  perfect  Plymouth  Rock  should  be. 

BREEDING  FOR  THE  SnOW  ROOM. 

For  most  purposes  no  doubt  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  answers  well,  but  to  breed 
them  for  the  show  room  is  a  very  cliff  !  nt 
thing  from  breeding  them  for  the  farm. 
The  prize  winners  at  fairs  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  for  breeding  other  prize  win- 
ners, for,  if  the  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ard are  complied  with,  such  is  an  impossi- 
bility, livery  one  w  ho  has  >•  en  Plymouth 
Rocks,  knows  that  the  co<  ,  are  much 
lighter  in  color  than  the  hen.-,  but  for  the 
show  room  they  must  match  or  be  disquali- 
fied. In  order  to  match  them,  breeders 
must  breed  their  pullets  light  and  cockerels 
dark,  thus  reversing  the  rule,  but  in  order 
to  get  the  pullets  light  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  hens  do  not  possess  the  broad  bars 
on  the  plumage  so  ardently  admired  by 
many,  for  the  lighter  the  plumage  the  nar- 
rower the  bars.  The  cockerels  must  be 
bred  as  dark  as  possible,  which  brings  out, 
on  the  majority  of  them,  that  peculiar 
dusky,  dirty  appearance  of  the  back,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  lighter  ones  used  for  breed- 
ing. If  the  Standard  requires  that  the  birds 
must  match  in  the  show  room,  it  is  evident 
that  the  cocks  who  receive  the  highest 
scores  are  necessarily  always  dark,  or  they 
would  be  disqualified. 

TWO  YARDS  TO  PRODUCE  ONE  BIRD. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  that  dark  cocker- 
els are  not  reliable  for  breeding  offspring 
true  to  color.  The  pullets  will  sometimes 
come  black,  and  there  will  be  no  uniformity. 
This  necessitates  the  establishment  of  two 
separate  yards,  if  premium  fowls  are  de- 
sired, but  the  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  purchase  eggs  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  premium  fowls  are 
breeding  fowls,  and  should  they  procure 
eggs  with  the  expectation  of  securing  first- 
class  chicks  they  may  be  disappointed  and 
heap  showers  6f  imprecations  upon  the 
head  of  him  who  supplied  them  with  their 
stock.  It  is  imperative,  then,  that  we  suc- 
ceed in  educating  those  who  make  poultry 
an  object  to  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  or 
else  radically  change  the  system  that  per- 
mits the  premiums  to  be  given  to  one  class 
of  fowls  while  the  best  for  breeding  are  dis- 
qualified and  left  out  of  the  shows.  For 
our  part  we  do  not  wish  to  place  any  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  those  who  breed  for  the 
show  room  exclusively,  but  we  do  desire  to 
lift  the  odium  that  is  often  attached  to  those 
who  sell  eggs  from  premium  fowls  and  dis- 
appoint their  customers,  for  they  must  sell 
from  premium  birds  or  pretend  to  do  so. 

THE  STANDARD    REQUIRES  IMPOSSIBILI- 
TIES. 

The  Standard,  therefore,  compels  the 
breeder  to  deceive.  It  requires  that  fowls 
must  match  in  the  show  room,  in  order 
to  be  exhibited,  and  confines  premiums  to 
the  fowls  that  match  only,  but  it  offers  no 
inducement  to  the  breeder  who  really 
matches  his  fowls  with  the  object  of  breed- 
ing according  to  other  requirements.  The 
Standard  requires  that  the  cocks  be  free 
from  brass  in  any  part  of  the  plumage,  but 
the  utter  impossibility  of  this  is  made  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  yellowish  cast 
over  the  hackle,  though  really  brassy,  has 
been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
"  light,"  while  at  every  show,whole  rows  of 
coops  may  be  seen  in  which  the  cocks  are  as 
brassy  as  can  be,  though  the  cockerels  are 
more  or  less  free  from  it.  If  this  disqualifi- 
cation were  strictly  fulfilled,  there  would  be 
but  few  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  capable  of 
securing  a  premium,  the  dark  and  light 
specimens  being  alike  afflicted.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  is  that  breeders  are 
forced  to  breed  from  disqualified  birds  ;  and 
premium  fowls,  instead  of  being  such  as 
may  be  the  best  and  more  particularly 
adapted  for  breeding  purposes  are  really 
when  the  exhibition  is  over,  the  most  unde- 
sirable of  all. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  FOR  MATING. 
Let  us  consider  what  is  usually  the  out- 
come in  mating  with  females  rather  dark  of 
plumage,  as  frequently  seen,  says  Mr.  Shel- 
labarger;  the  dark  predominating  and  dark 
and  light  bars  run  together,  giving  a  smutty 
look  to  the  plumage.  It  often  is  found  on 
wings  and  tails  of  females  with  body  color, 
but  such  specimens  lose  heavily  when  in 
the  bands  of  competent  judges.  "Then  there 
are  others  bred  to  secure  very  light  color, 
and  by  some  breeders  this  has  been  sought 
for  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  all  regard 
for  the  under  color  just  so  thev  could  get  a 
surface  color.  But  what  is  "the  result  ? 
One  finds  the  under  color  on  a  big  per  cent, 
of  such  fowls  white  and  with  white  in  wings 
and  tail.  To  follow  up  such  matings  thev 
soon  run  out,  especially  in  the  male.  In  se- 
lecting a  matin'.'  the  females  should  be  well 
barred,  the  dark  bars  not  of  a  metalic  color, 
but  a  dark  color  free  from  that  polished  or 
glossy  appearance  found  on  some  hens.  For 
some  I  will  say  dark  bars  of  a  dark  slate 
color,  light  bars  a  very  light  gray,  both  col- 
ors distinct  and  not  run  to-gether,  the  bars 
equal  in  width,  except  on  the  tins  of  the 


feathers,  all  throughout,  which  should  be  a 
dark  bar  but  narrow,  the  more  so  the  bet- 
ter so  long  as  the  feathers  all  end  with  the 
dark  color,  then  the  male  should  have  the 
same  markings  barred  clear  down  to  the 
skin.  From  such  a  mating,  provided  they 
are  fowls  with  good  yellow  legs  and  equally 
good  in  other  points,  you  can  keep  them  to 
a  degree  of  perfection"  not  attained  by  the 
old  method  of  breeding  light  males  to  dark 
females.  First  have  an  established  line  of 
ancestors,  then  from  a  mating  such  as 
described  one  can  soon  determine  as  to  its 
correctness. 


CHICKENS  AND  GARDENS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  farm  entirerj  to  poultry.  Every  farmer 
can  keep  docks  oJ  poultry  on  land  that  is 
doing  duty  in  producing  crops.  Ever  since 
the  hen  has  had  a  place  on  the  farm,  she 
has  been  considered  the  foe  of  garden  crops. 
Now,  1  keep  a  garden,  and  aim  to  grow  a 
little  of  everything  in  the  seed  catalogues, 
but  1  raise  ail  of  my  late  chicks  right  in 
among  the  vegetables.  The  early  chicks  arc 
raised  in  brooders,  but  in  summer  it  is  less 
trouble  to  use  the  hens  for  brooding.  I 
have  chicks  hatched  in  July  and  others 
hatched  since  May,  all  of  which  range  in  a 
garden  that  has  every  foot  occupied  with 
vegetables. 

THEY  DO  BUT  LTTLE  DAMAGE. 

Hens  will  do  but  little  damage  to  grow- 
ing crops  if  they  are  allowed  their  liberty 
at  all  limes,  as  they  find  something  more  to 
their  taste  than  the  crops  in  the  insects. 
Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  seeds  have 
just  been  planted,  liens  will  do  some  dam- 
age, but  tins  does  not  last  long.  Alter  the 
plants  are  well  under  way  they  are  safe.  If 
one  has  an  orchard,  or  a  piece  of  stubble 
land  the  hens  will  be  serviceable  in  it.  The 
garden  is  good  for  chicks. 

THE  WORK  CAUSED  BY  WANDERING. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  mother 
hens  their  liberty  in  the  garden.  I  would 
not  fear  to  do  so,  however,  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  carry  the  chicks  loo  far,  and  cause 
too  much  work  should  a  sudden  storm 
arise.  Hence  1  use  soap  boxes,  with  tight 
tops,  and  attach  to  eacli  box  a  lathe  run, 
about  two  by  four  feet,  for  the  hen,  ana 
move  it  a  few  feet  daily.  The  chicks  go  in 
and  out  at  will,  but  never  stray  far  away, 
being  ever  ready  to  fly  to  the  hens  in  case  of 
danger.  When  the  rows  are  cultivated  the 
chicks  are  ready  to  follow  after,  and  they 
scratch  and  hunt  for  worms  as  long  as  the 
soil  is  loose,  going  under  the  leaves  to  seek 
insects  that  would  escape  larger  fowls. 
"When  the  chicks  are  quite  large  the  hen  is 
taken  away,  and  the  chicks  have  the  box  all 
to  themselves  as  long  as  it  answers  their 
purpose. 

A  CHANCE  TO  HIDE  FROM  HAWKS. 

When  the  coops  are  in  the  garden  there  is 
less  danger  from  hawks.  The  chicks  easily 
find  hiding  places  under  the  broad  leaves  of 
squash  or  other  plants  or  vines,  or  may  run 
to  the  coops.  And  then  if  the  garden  is  near 
the  house  one  can  see  the  coops  and  chicks 
at  all  times.  I  have  two  broods  of  chicks  in 
a  small  peach  orchard,  where  the  ground  is 
clean,  and  their  number  is  becoming  less 
every  week.  Where  they  go  I  do  not  know, 
but  so  far,  not  a  chick  has  been  lost  of  those 
in  the  garden. 

BAFFLED  BY  THE  BEETLES. 

Except  whan  paris  green  is  used  the  hens 
and  turkeys  will  do  good  service  in  the  po- 
tato field.  They  will  not  eat  potato  beetles, 
but  will  eat  tne  soft  larvae.  One  reason 
why  poultry  will  not  eat  the  adult  beet  les 
is  tnac  they  must  be  swallowed  alive,  as  the 
hens  cannot  easily  kill  them,  and  when  this 
happens  the  beetles  remain  alive  iu  the  crop 
and  cause  the  death  of  the  hens. 

UNTIL  TOMATOES  RIPEN. 

The  hens  and  turkeys  will  search  dili- 
gently enough  for  the  large  green  worms 
that  infest  tne  tomato  vines,  and  in  the  to- 
bacco fields  a  drove  of  turkeys  will  look 
over  every  leaf.  Carrots,  which  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  a  worm  a  little  smaller 
than  the  green  worm  of  the  tomato,  may 
also  be  protected  by  the  hens.  If  the  eartn 
is  dug  away  from  tne  trunks  of  peach  trees 
the  hens  will  hunt  for  all  the  insect  pests 
that  attack  the  trees  near  the  roots,  and  in 
this  way  do  a  valuable  service. 

.  INTENSIVE  INSECTIVOROUSNESS. 

When  a  flock  of  hens  have  a  large  orchard 
iu  which  to  roam  they  are  not  serviceable 
as  when  confined  to  limited  areas.  They 
find  plenty  of  green  iood  and  insects  by 
traveling  over  a  large  area,  but  when  com- 
pelled to  scratch  over  a  small  space  they  do 
their  work  more  thoroughly.  For  this  rea- 
son all  poultry  yards  should  have  fruit 
trees,  or,  all  orchards  should  have  hens,  as 
the  trees  alford  shade  to  the  hens  and  the 
hens  benefit  the  trees  by  destroying  insects. 
The  smaller  the  orchards  the  better  the 
work  done  by  the  hens. 

TURKEY,  GOOSE  AND  GUINEA. 

The  amount  of  poultry  food  that  is  annu- 
ally lost  on  stubble  fielus  is  enormous,  and 
here  the  turkey  can  find  more  than  enough 
to  maintain  itself,  and  will  do  better  service 
than  the  hen  because  it  is  a  wider  ranger. 
On  those  spaces  that  are  overgrown  with 
purslaiue  and  other  weeds  the  goose  finds  a 
rich  harvest  and  there  is  no  insectivorous 
bird  known  that  will  destroy  a  larger  num- 
ber of  insects  in  a  day  than  ihe  active,  rest- 
less guinea.  All  the  young  and  tender 
weeds' are  eaten  by  poultry,  and  especially 
by  ducks  and  geese.  Thus  the  wastes  of  the 
farm  can  be  utilized  by  keepiug  poultry, 
orovided  the  birds  are  allowed  their  liberty. 


TWO  CROPS  INSTEAD  OF  ONE. 
The  object  of  this  is  not  to  convince  any 
one  that  hens  do  not,  scratch,  or  that  they 
will  not  eat  somethings  that  they  sbould 
not,  or  that  a  garden  cannot  be  made  ser- 
viceable unless  given  over  to  the  hens  and 
chicks,  but  rather  to  claim  that  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  by  keeping  poultry  on 
the  farm  than  many  suppose,  and  that 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  raise  two  crops  (chicks  and  vegetables)  as 
one,  and  with  advautage  to  both.  Before  es- 
timating the  profits  of  hens,  consider  the 
first  cost  of  the  land.  So  far  as  the  hens  are 
concerned  they  may  truly  be  said  to  occupy 
no  space  whatever,  as  the  same  land  that  is 
being  utilized  for  crops  may  be  also  occu- 
pied by  them.  Some  difficulty  is  in  the  way 
in  regard  to  providing  buildings  for  the 
hens  when  thej  are  changed  from  one  field 
to  another,  but  they  will  soon  learn  to  seek 
their  quarters  in  their  original  locat  ion  at 
night  and  return  tothenew  pasturefields 
in  the  morning.  During  the  summer,  labor 
is  almost  unnecessary  iu  the  keeping  of 
poultry,  for  a  few  hours  each  week,  spent 
in  warding  off  lice  in  the  houses,  wilt  be  suf- 
ficient, while  the  cleaning  of  the  floors  may 
be  rendered  easy  by  systematic  arrange- 
ment. 

FOWLS  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  great  saving  of  food  and  the  conver- 
sion of  many  waste  products  into  poultry 
ami  eggs,  and  considering  the  enormous 
number  of  insects  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
low  cost  for  land  occupied,  should  induce 
farmers  to  attach  a  greater  importance  to 
the  keeping  of  poultry.  It,  is  doped  that 
the  old-time  prejudice  against  hens  being  in 
the  garden  will  he  abandoned,  il  not  wholly 
at  least  in  part,  especially  ;i<  at  certain  sea- 
sons both  the  adults  and  the  chicks  can  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  field  and  garden  crops. 
—  Cor.  Press. 


ROOSTS. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  placing  perches 
one  above  another,  stair  fashion,  in  the  hy- 
pothenuse  of  a  triangle.  It  is  no  economy  of 
room.  If  they  be  thus  arranged,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  perches  from  each  other  must 
be  measured  on  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
from  the  fact  that  the  droppings  fall  per- 
pendicularly. They  should  be  far  enough 
apart  to  avoid  soiling  of  the  plumage. 

If  there  is  no  economy  of  space  in  this  ar- 
rangement there  is  no  argument  for  it. 
Fowls  will  jump  from  the  lowest  perch  to 
the  next  and  so  on  to  the  highest,  and  then 
quarrel.  They  all  want  the  highest  place. 
It  is  preferable  to  have  the  perches  placed 
on  a  level,  also  the  platform  to  catch  the 
droppings.  It  may  be  just  high  enough  to 
be  handy  in  cleaning,  and  the  perches  about 
one  foot  above  it.  All  perches  should  be 
movable,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  application 
of  kerosene  when  necessary,  to  every  part. 

The  reason  why  fowls  strive  for  the  high- 
est place  in  the  roost,  is  because  they  pos- 
sess an  instinct  which  teaches  them  that  the 
higher  they  get  the  safer  they  are.  So  it  is 
a  lact,  that  when  the  perches  are  of  unequal 
height  the  strongest  lowls  occupy  the  high- 
est place.  Probably  the  air  is  as  pure  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  as  higher.  Fowls,  when 
crowded  in  a  tight  apartment,  by  their  res- 
piration, give  oil'  considerable  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  being  heavier  than  common  at- 
mosphere, sinks  to  the  floor,  and  may  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  fowls  roosting  very 
low.  Deleterious  fumes  are  also  evolved 
from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Perches  should  be  at  lea.st  two  inches 
wide  and  rest  firmly  in  a  slot  or  mortise. 
Fowls  will  cling  to  one  edge  of  a  wide 
perch,  and  the  width  will  give  opportunity 
to  rest  the  weight  on  the  shanks.  Avery 
narrow  perch  makes  it  necessary  to  bear  the 
weight  on  the  breast  bone,  mainly  in  one 
spot,  and  thus  it  becomes  bent  to  one  side. 
This  deformity  is  caused  in  many  instances 
by  roosting  on  the  chine  of  a  barrel,  or  on 
the  small  limbs  of  trees.  Old  fowls  have 
their  bones  hardened  so  that  they  will  stand 
the  pressure  without  bending,  hutall  should 
have  wide  perches  .—Poultry  World. 

MARKETING  OF  EGSS. 

The  change  from  packing  and  shipping 
eggs  in  barrels  and  old  boxes  to  that  ol  the 
almost  universally  adopted  thirty-dozen 
cases  is  a  great  improvement.  Too  many 
shippers  are  quite  careless  in  the  employ- 
ment of  help,  which  in  most  cases  are  boys 
who  may  mean  wellenough  but  lack  thcex- 
periencc  in  packing,  oiten  neglecting  to  put 
the  required  chaft  or  cut  straw  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case,  or  pack  the  eggs  in  broken, 
torn  or  imperfect  fillers,  wniuh  causes 
breakage  in  transit.  Or  they  fasten  the  lid 
dow  n  without  first  placing  the  long  clean 
straw  or  other  packing  on  iop  of  the  eggs, 
so  that  the  entire  top  layers  will  not  break 
should  the  case  be  turned  down  or  given  a 
severe  jolt.  Every  shipper  should  keep  a 
supply  ol  new  tillers  on  hand  to  re-place 
any  that  may  become  torn  or  impure  Irom 
broken  eggs. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs,  properly  packed  in 
good  cases,  would  never  have  a  "  loss  off," 
except  when  they  are  shipped  in  very  warm 
weather  from  a  distance,  or  are  roughly 
handled  during  the  transportation.  Every 
shipper  should  know  by  a  careful  study  of 
his  trade  the  quality  of  the  stock  he  buys, 
and  should  reject  all  imperfect  eggs  just  as 
they  are  rejected  by  the  city  trade  and  con- 
sumer. The  sooner  all  shippers  adopt  this 
rule  the  sooner  they  will  bring  up  the  trade 
to  that  perfection  its  importance  demands. 
—  The  Produce  Trade  Hepotier. 
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MATING  BUFF  COCHINS. 

Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced breeders  of  Buff  Cochins,  in  an 
article  in  Poultry  Bulletin  states  that  the 
Standard  of  1SS3  called  for  a  rich  clear  buff, 
even  and  untfojcm  in  color,  the  same  in  1886, 
but  in  1888  it  was  changed  to  a  rich,  clear 
buff  for  females,  and  for  males  a  rich,  deep 
clear  buff,  and  so  it  stands  to-day.  The  first 
point  to  settle  is  how  do  we  understand 
shape  and  color.  Of  the  later  first,  we  take 
the  color  just  as  written,  a  rich  clear  buff, 
and  not  a  reddish  buff  color.  As  for  form, 
we  adhere  to  the  true  Standard  form,  so  our 
matings  will  be  to  produce  birds  of  this  form 
and  color  only. 

You  may  have  tried  to  overcome  one  fault 
or  defect  in  the  male  by  mating  him  with 
a  female  unusually  good  in  this  one  par- 
ticular. They  may  produce  chicks  some  bet- 
ter than  the  male  in  this  respect,  but  none 
as  good  as  the  female.  This  will  illustrate 
my  meaning  in  the  following  statements: 

Never  mate  the  following  defects  hoping 
to  improve  them,  unless  you  are  sure  they 
are  individual  defects  and  not  in  the  blood. 

A  coarse  head  and  beak ;  this  shows  poor 
breeding. 

Twisted  or  prominently  bad  comb ;  this 
defect  is  usually  in  the  blood  and  will  crop 
out  for  years. 

Long  unshapely  neck,  long  or  crooked 
backs,  or  narrow  breast;  these  are  very 
fatal  to  symmetry. 

Never  use  a  cockerel  or  pullet  with  white 
on  wings,  and  only  a  mature  one  when  you 
know  their  breeding. 

Now  come  with  us  to  the  poultry  house, 
and  we  will  mate  two  pens  of  birds  to  pro- 
duce the  prize  winners  of  next  winter. 

First,  select  a  cock  bird  for  a  pen  of  pul- 
lets, and  he  being  one-half  the  pen  must  be 
very  fine ;  here  are  five,  and  from  appear- 
ance one  is  the  superior  of  them  all;  we 
take  him  in  our  arms,  and  find  his  comb, 
head  and  form  very  good,  but  his  hackle  is 
very  light  in  undercolor  and  the  quills  of 
the  same  white.  We  turn  up  the  breast 
feathers,  also  the  fluff,  and  find  the  same  in 
undercolor  and  quills ;  he  will  not  do,  and 
we  must  select  another ;  here  is  a  bird  of  an 
even  sound  color  from  head  to  tail,  even  his 
leg  and  toe  feathering  is  of  the  same  pure 
color,  and  his  wings  are  pure  buff,  and  his 
tail  is  a  rich  chestnut,  his  color  is  a  rich, 
deep, clear  buff,  not  reddish  buff,  his  under- 
color is  buff  to  the  skin,  so  are  the  quills  of 
his  feathers ;  he  is  short  in  back,  full  in 
fluff  and  cushion,  very  fine  in  leg  and  toe 
feathering,  with  very  deep  body  and  full 
broad  breast,  and,  in  fact,  his  only  fault  is 
size,  but  this  we  must  overcome  in  our  fe- 
males. With  him  we  pen  seven  pullets  very 
large  in  size,  of  almost  perfect  Cochin  shape 
color  rich,  clear  and  even,  well  shaded  to 
the  skin,  and  the  quills  of  the  feathers  buff 
or  yellow  in  color,  the  leg  and  toe  feather- 
ing very  fine,  and  the  wings  perfect  in 
color. 

Pen  No.  2  is  a  cockerel,  son  of  the  above 
m  ale,and  he  is  of  most  perfect  Cochin  shape, 
and  color,  we  know  his  sire  is  a  good 
breeder,  so  we  use  him  on  hens  very  large 
in  size,  the  half-sisters  of  his  father  (thus, 
all  from  the  same  sire  out  of  a  pen  of 
birds.  J 

These  two  matings  did  produce  the  prize 
winners  at  Buffalo  in  1880,  the  cock  bird 
won  under  Felch,  Pierce  and  others  as  a 
cockerel,  also  as  a  cock,  proving  his  merit 
as  a  show  bird  and  a  breeder. 

Theory  tells  us  what  may  come  to  pass, 
but  hard  earned  experience  tells  us  what 
can  be  accomplished,  and  for  this  reason  we 
tell  you  of  two  matings  that  produced  many 
very  high  scoring  birds,  and  will  try  to  tell 
how  to  produce  more. 

Theory  tells  us  to  counteract  defects  in 
one  by  having  this  special  feature  very  per- 
fect in  the  other.  Experience  tells  us  that 
this  plan  will  produce  better  than  the 
poorer,  but  inferior  to  the  better. 

Theory  tells  us  to  use  a  deep  reddish  col- 
ored male  with  black  tail,  on  light  colored 
hens.  Experience  tells  us  this  will  produce 
males  with  red  wing  bows  and  poor  color, 
while  the  females  will  be  very  uneven  in 
color,  bad  in  wing  and  black  in  tail.  When 
these  become  hens  they  will  be  spotted  like 
leopards. 

Theory  tells  us  that  a  cock  bird,  medium 
in  color  with  black  in  wings,  will  produce 
fine  females  if  mated  to  good  colored  females 
Such  acock  bird  must  have  had  very  dark 
wings  as  a  cockerel.He  will  produce  females, 
with  black  in  both  wings  and  tail.  All 
these  points  are  bad  and  only  fill  the  veins 
of  your  stock  with  a  line  of  imperfections 
that  must  be  bred  out  of  them.  So  to  breed 
good  Cochin  fowls  we  say  follow  these 
rules : 

For  shape  stay  close  to  the  Standard  form, 
cure  all  defects  by  not  breeding  from  them, 
only  use  birds  of  the  most  perfect  form  in 
your  breeding  yards,  taking  as  your  guide 
the  motto,  "Like  produces  like,"  or  "Per- 
fection will  reproduce  of  its  kind,"  and  by 
doing  this  from  year  to  year  you  will  reach 
as  close  a  perfection  in  form  as  progres- 
sion will  allow. 

Color  is  the  most  difficult  to  secure  and 
maintain,  so  do  not  destroy  it  by  tainting 
with  impure  colors.  Stick  close  to  the  pure 
even  buff,  and  mate  them  together  for  the 
best  results.  It  takes  considerable  experi- 
ence to  select  the  proper  color  for  mating  a 
pen  of  birds  to  insure  fairly  good  results  in 
the  chicks.  Select  both  male  and  females  of 
as  deep  a  pure  rich  buff  as  you  can  get 
them,  not  red.  Never  use  a  male  witli 
white  undercolor  in  neck  or  breast,  and  bet- 
ter not  to  have  it  in  the  females.  The  best 
that  can  be  had  is  an  even  buff  color  all 
over,  with  the  undercolor  t lie  same,  only 
about  two  shades  lighter  than  surface  color. 


Such  a  mating,  providing  both  male  and 
females  are  of  as  deep  a  color  as  can  be  had 
in  a  pure  even  buff  color,  will  produce  fine 
colored  show  birds,  and  color  will  not 
deteriorate  from  such  matings. 

How  to  produce  or  build  up  this  color  in 
your  birds  is  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. We  all  know  that  a  mixture  of  blood 
will  bring  to  the  front  many  defects,  that 
had  been  lost  on  both  sides,  so  how  to  best 
improve  color  and  not  reproduce  these  de- 
fects is  a  point  to  consider.  To  do  this,  in- 
breeding to  a  certain  extent  must  be  made 
use  of,  and  to  hold  and  improve  the  color 
select  birds  that  have  a  yellow  or  buff  color 
in  the  quills  of  their  feathers  clear  to  the 
skin,  the  deeper  the  color  of  the  quill  the 
richer  the  color  of  their  producing  qualities 
will  be  found. 

To  introduce  new  blood  into  your  stock, 
it  is  best  to  cross  this  new  blood  on  some 
of  your  own  best  blood,  and  from  this  cross 
select  the  very  best  and  introduce  this  one- 
half  new  blood  into  your  breeding  yards. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wyckoff,of  Groton,  New  York, 
keeps  about  GUO  hens  which,  according  to 
the  account  given  in  "The  Business  Hen," 
yield  him  a  gross  income  from  eggs,  §1,800; 
from  sales  of  stock,  $70.  Manure  sold  at 
twenty  cents  per  bushel,  §270.  Deducting 
cost  of  feed,  §660 ;  labor  §360 ;  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  on  §1,000,  §50 ;  the  net  profit 
was  §1,070. 

His  hens  are  of  the  Leghorn  breed,  and 
in  the  above  account  produced  an  average 
of  168  eggs  each  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  is  breeding  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  production  of  eggs.  He 
says:  "My  hens  are  always  kept  in  con- 
finement in  flocks  of  about  fifty  in  a  house 
12x20  feet,  with  a  park  2x8  'rods.  For- 
merly, when  such  flocks  averaged  150  eggs 
per  hen  yearly,  I  considered  it  a  large  yield; 
now  I  have  several  that  average  200  or  more 
per  year.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  indi- 
vidual hens  that  lay  an  average  of  250  eggs 
each  per  year,  and  that  is  the  point  for 
which  I  have  started  with  the  whole  num- 
ber kept — 600.  Whether  I  reach  it  or  not 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  later. 

"  In  selecting  my  breeding  flocks,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  avoid 
mistakes.  The  best  time  of  year  for  this 
work  is  when  the  hens  generally  are  not 
laying  well.  Spring  and  early  summer  is 
not  a  good  time,  because  almost  any  hen 
will  lay  well  at  that  time  ;  but  late  iii  sum- 
mer, during  the  moulting  period,  and  in 
winter,  are  my  times  to  decide  which  shall 
be  selected  "for  breeding  the  following 
spring.  While  I  pay  considerable  attention 
to  the  external  characteristics,  the  all-im- 
portant thing  is  to  know  that  the  hen  to  be 
selected  is  laying  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  this  can  be  determined  only  by 
close  observation,  and  requires  the  outlay 
of  a  good  deal  of  time  and  patience.  The 
hens,  as  fast  as  selected,  are  placed  in  flocks 
by  themselves,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  eggs  laid,  to  show  how  they 
compare  in  that  respect  with  the  general 
liock.  I  aim  that  in  each  of  the  breeding 
flocks  there  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  number,  in  order  that  one  shall 
have  no  advantage  over  another  in  the 
amount  of  room  occupied,  and  they  are  al- 
ways fed  and  cared  for  exactly  alike. 

"After  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  to- 
gether a  satisfactory  flock,  I  find  that  they 
they  will  answer  pretty  well  to  the  follow- 
ing description  ;  large-boned,  rather  long  in 
leg  and  neck ;  long  on  the  back ;  deep  up 
and  down  behind,  with  legs  set  fairly  well 
apart;  breast-bone  somewhat  prominent; 
flesh  hard,  strong  and  muscular;  in  good 
condition,  but  not  fat;  comb  rather  above 
the  average  in  size;  eyes  bright  and  full; 
disposition  lively  but  not  scary ;  more  in- 
clined to  follow  after  and  crowd  about  the 
attendant  than  to  run  and  fly  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  large  consumers  of  food,  and  al- 
ways hungry  when  fed  regularly  and  given 
a  chance  for  exercise. 

."One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has  been 
to  find  suitable  cocks  whenever  I  wish  to 
introduce  fresh  blood,  as  I  do  every  second 
year.  My  plan  has  been  to  get  some  one  in- 
terested in  the  same  line  to  mate  a  pen  of 
his  best  layers,  whose  records  have  been 
kept  for  the  last  year,  showing  their  laying 
qualities,  with  the  best  cock  to  be  procured 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  select  from  the 
chicks  cockerels  when  about  six  weeks  old, 
and  grow  them,  selecting  from  among  the 
number  some  of  the  best  in  strength  and 
vitality.  As  I  find  that  a  good  layer  is  al- 
ways a  strong  bird,  I  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  mating  with  strong  cocks.  What 
I  would  like  for  this  purpose  would  be 
cocks  bred  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of 
noted  laying  qualities.  Such,  however,  are 
at  present  very  hard  to  find,  as  nearly  all 
the  breeders  applied  to  can  refer  me  only  to 
the  points  their  stock  will  "score"  when 
judged  by  the  Standard  of  Excellence. 

"In  building  up  a  strain  of  extra  layers, 
while  it  lias  become  a  well-established  fact 
with  me  that  the  selection  of  the  breeding 
stock  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  feeding  and  care  must  receive  es- 
pecial attention  in  order  that  the  chicks 
shall  be  properly  grown  and  built  up  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  do.  To  do  this,  (lie  chick 
should  be  generously  fed  from  birth  witli 
food  suitable  for  the  promotion  of  rapid 
and  strong  growth,  without  fattening.  A 
daily  supply  of  green  food  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  exercise  must  not  be  overlooked." 

This  is  a  poultry  paper.  We  do  not 
champion  pet  stock.  This  is  no  boys'  and 
girls'  puzzle  or  playing  corner. 


ARE  THERE  ANY  NON-SITTERS. 

_  Some  of  the  breeds  are  known  as  non- 
sitters,  while  others  become  broody  several 
times  during  the  year.  One  distinctive 
characteristic  of  all  the  varieties  of  non- 
sitters  is  that  they  lay  white  eggs,  while  the 
sitting  breeds  lay  brown  ones.  Some  per- 
sons are  of  the  opinion  that  the  color  of 
the  eggs  indicates  the  degree  of  the  hen's 
sitting  propensity.  That  is,  the  deeper  the 
color  of  the  eggs  the  more  persistent  the 
hen  is  in  sitting.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas  lay  the  dark- 
est colored  eggs  and  that  the  hens  of  these 
breeds  rank  first  as  sitters,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  dispel  the  claim.  Certain  it  is,  too, 
that  all  non-sitters  lay  white  eggs.  Some  of 
the  sitting  breeds  have  representatives  that 
lay  white  eggs,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  games,  the  tendency  of  all  sitting  breeds 
is  a  shade  darker  than  white,  to  a  light 
brown  color. 

LAYERS  AND  SITTERS. 

The  non-sitting  breeds  are  the  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Polish,  the  French 
breeds,  Eed  Caps,  Audalusious,  Black 
Spanish,  and  a  few  other  breeds  not  so  well 
known.  The  French  breeds  are  the  Houdan 
Crevecoeurs  and  Le  Fleches.  The  first  is 
the  breed  mos-t  extensively  used  in  this 
country.  The  breeds  that  are  sitters  prob- 
ably rank  in  the  following  order:  Cochins, 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dorkings, 
Wyandottes,  Dominiques,  Javas,  Lang- 
horns,  and  Games.  They  differ,  however, 
not  only  in  the  characteristic  peculiar  to 
each  breed,  but  also  iu  the  individuality  of 
the  members  of  the  flocks. 

WHEN  BIDDY  BECOMES  BROODY. 

Although  there  is  a  classification  of  the 
breeds  into  sitters  and  non-sitters  yet  no 
breed  has  really  lost  the  instinct  of  incu- 
bation. As  birds,  in  their  natural  untamed 
condition,  lay  at  certain  seasons,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  and  become  broody  only 
when  everything  is  in  their  favor,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  changes 
brought  about  by  domestication.  The  non- 
sitters  are  also  active  foragers,  and  must 
be  kept  on  the  range.  Confine  them  closely 
in  yards  and  they  will,  in  time,  become 
broody,  as  well  as  become  addicted  to  vices, 
such  as  egg-eating  and  feather  pulling. 
They  will  not  thrive  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 

MUCH  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  flock  of  fowls,  of 
the  sitting  breeds,  can  be  made  non-sitters 
by  the  system  of  feeding  adopted,  which 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  breed,  but  the 
management,  though  it  is  admitted  that  it 
is  easier  to  prevent  the  non-sitters  from  be- 
coming broody  than  to  make  the  sitters  per- 
sistent layers.  But  even  the  Cochins  can 
be  so  managed  that  not  one  hen  in  a  flock 
will  become  broody,  while  a  flock  of  Leg- 
horns, in  yards  by  the  side  of  the  Cochins, 
may  be  made  inveterate  sitters.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experiment. 

A    TWO  YEARS'  TEST. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain foods,  and  conditions  of  management 
on  both  sitters  and  non-sitters,  a  friend  and 
myself  tried  the  following  experiment:  AVe 
placed  a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  inone  yard 
and  a  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  in  another, 
the  birds  being  pure  bred,  and  from  well- 
known  strains.  The  test  was  made  for  a 
whole  year,  and  during  that  time  not  a 
single  Brahma  offered  to  sit,  while  the  Leg- 
horns all  became  broody  and  could  not  be- 
restrained  from  going  on  the  nests.  The 
next  year  the  feeding  was  reversed,  and  the 
Brahmas  were  all  broody,  while  the  Leg- 
horns did  not  once  go  on  the  nests  with  in- 
cubating intentions.  The  test  was  one  of 
great  importance,  and  threw  light  on  the 
real  causes  which  lead  some  hens  to  become 
broody  while  others  refuse  to  sit. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FAT. 

The  method  adopted  was  very  simple, 
and  was  founded  on  the  theory  that  a  lien 
is  usually  fat  before  becoming  broody.  The 
object  sought  was  to  make  the  Leghorns 
fat,  and  somewhat  inactive,  and  keep  the 
Brahmas  at  work  scratching  for  their  food 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  fat.  The 
reason  the  Leghorns  do  not  sit,  as  a  rule, 
is  because  they  are  very  active,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  food  is  dissi- 
pated instead  of  being  stored  as  fat,  while 
the  larger  breeds,  not  being  active,  and  con- 
suming more  food,  gradually  become  fat, 
and  then  have  the  incubating  fever. 

HOW  THE  FOWLS  WERE  FED. 

The  Leghorns  were  fed  grain  with  just 
enough  green  food  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion. The  Brahmas  were  allowed  but  a 
limited  supply  of  grain,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  scratch  for  in  litter,  and  were 
also  allowed  more  nitrogenous  food,  such 
as  lean  meat,  cut  clover,  and  milk.  As 
long  as  a  hen  is  laying  regularly  her  diet 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  her  requirements, 
but  when  slie  ceases  to  lay  she  is  liable  to 
become  fat,  for  the  carbon  iu  her  food 
which  has  been  used  up  in  the  yolks  of  eggs 
laid  then  goes  to  make  fat. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FEEDING  CORN. 

All  who  have  tried  feeding  corn  are 
aware  that  when  the  corn  renders  hens  of 
t  lie  sitting  breeds  fat,  and  thus  cut  of  con- 
dition for  laying,  the  Leghorns  will  still 
continue  to  lay,  even  on  the  corn  diet,  ow- 
ing to  their  active  habits.  This  should 
teach  that  while  corn  is  a  very  useful  and 
important  article  of  food,  the  farmer  or 
poultryman  should  use  judgment  in  feed- 
ing it.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  and  injurious  to  others. 
The  fact  that  corn  will  not  serve  as  food  for 
all  hens,  is  evidence  that  the  farmer  should 


know  something  of  the  breeds  and  theicv 
characteristics. 

FEEDS  ON  HER  OWN  FAT. 

When  a  hen  becomes  fat  her  power  to 
produce  eggs  is  weakened.  She  then  util. 
izes  the  stored  up  fat  on  her  body  for  her* 
support  while  she  is  on  the  nest.  Every 
one  familiar  with  fowls  has  noted  how 
rarely  hens  come  off  the  nest  for  food. 
Nature  prompts  the  hen  to  get  rid  of  this 
surplus  fat  by  incubation,  and  if  she  is 
"broken  up"  from  sitting  she  will  only 
lay  a  few  eggs  before  she  will  become 
broody  again.  Her  persistency  and  obsti- 
nacy show  how  strong  is  this  instinct  in  her 
kind. 

A  QUESTION  OF  LITTER. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hen  "  laving 
her  litter,"  and  then  becoming  broody.  The 
non-sitters  prove  this,  for  they  will  lay  as 
long  as  they  are  in  proper  laying  condition,' 
until  they  moult.  Keep  a  hen  of  any  breed' 
iu  prime  laying  condition  aud  she  will  lay- 
right  along.  The  sitting  or  non-sitting 
trait  is  simply  a  question  of  fat  on  the  body.' 
The  non-sitters  are  usually  small,  active,' 
great  foragers,  and  work  industriously.' 
When  they  are  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  a  ran  are  they  become  broody  like  t  he  sit- 
ters.—  The  Press. 


DYING  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

When  chicks  die  in  the  shells  there  is  a., 
loss  of  both  eggs  and  chicks.  When  eggs 
from  immature  pullets  are  used,  or  eggs 
from  inbred  stock,  or  from  stock  iu  which 
the  male  or  the  heu.s  are  lacking  in  some  es- 
sential, there  will  be  loss  of  chicks  during 
incubation.  One  of  the  mistakes  usually 
made  is  in  supposing  that  eggs  must  have 
moisture;  that  is,  the  eggs  must  be  iu  the 
presence  of  damp  earth,  or  resting  on  it. 
The  eggs  under  hens  are  therefore  spriukled 
while  pans  of  water  are  kept  in  incubators 
to  supply  moisture.  Recent  experiments 
show  that  during  incubation  the  moisture 
(water)  in  the  egg  is  rapidly  given  off,  and 
near  the  end  of  a  hatch*  tests  show  a  very 
large  air  space  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg. 
The  chick  does  not  fill  this  space,  but  seems 
packed  in  the  egg  lower  down.  When  too 
much  moisture  is  given  the  chick  grows 
more  than  it  should,  and  becomes  too  large 
to  remain  in  the  egg  and  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  come  out.  The  conclusion  is 
that  no  moisture  is  necessary  for  incuba- 
tion unless  iu  extremely  dry  locations,  and 
then  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  supply- 
ing moisture  as  to  prevent  too  much  evap- 
oration from  the  egg. 

Chicks  will  die  in  the  shells,  however,  de- 
spite all  that  can  be  done,  as  there  are  so 
many  conditions  regulating  incubation 
which  cannot  be  all  complied  with.  A  chick 
may  inherit  weakness  from  its  parents,  or 
the  eggs  used  may  not  be  of  normal  size,  or 
perfect  in  every  respect.  If  a  dozen  hens 
are  sitting  at  one  time  it  will  be  found  that 
all  are  not  equally  successful  in  hatching. 
Some  will  hatch  every  egg  while  others  will 
bring  off  but  few  chicks.  Even  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  bodies  of  the  hens  vary. 
An  egg  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  no  one 
can  predict  in  advance  what  it  will  bring, 
forth.— Farm  and  Fireside. 


A  SMALL  AFFAIR. 

It  is  surprising  how  lightly  most  farmers 
treat  their  poultry  interest  and  how  per- 
sistently they  continue  to  regard  it  as  a. 
small  affair.  "Yet  in  this  business  lie  great 
possibilities  to  every  farmer,  for  on  every 
farm  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
poultry  profitable  if  they  are  handled  in  a 
common  sense  manner.  The  greatest  fault 
seems  to  be  that  the  farmers  do  not  give 
their  flocks  attention,  or  if  they  give  them 
attention,  their  methods  are  such  as  to  de- 
feat the  very  object  they  have  iu  view. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  on  the  farm  that 
will  pay  a  larger  profit  than  the  fowls  if  the 
right  course  is  followed.  Why  should  not 
fowls  be  treated  with  as  much  consider- 
ation as  the  larger  stock  ?  Does  it  cost 
any  more  to  raise  1,000  pouuds  of  flesh  in 
the  form  of  poultry  than  it  does  to  raise 
1,000  pounds  in  the  form  of  beef?  The 
answer  will  probably  be  that  it  costs  much 
less,  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
generally  meat  in  the  form  of  poultry  sells 
for  a  much  higher  price.  Then  there  is 
another  important  factor  that  is  usually 
left  out  of  the  calculations,  and  that  is  the 
greater  rate  of  increase  of  the  poultry  over 
cattle.— Farmers'  Review. 


STIMULATING   EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Some  persons  object  to  forcing  the  hens, 
but  this  objection  may  apply  to  animals 
aud  not  to  fowls,  as,  fortunately,  it  requires 
but  a  few  months  during  which  to  replace  a 
hen  with  another.  We  believe  in  forcing 
the  hens  to  their  utmost,  and  getting 
as  large  profits  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time.  The 
hen  is  something  that  should  be  paying  a 
profit,  and  as  soon  as  she  ceases  to  do  so 
she  should  be  marketed.  The  cow  brings 
forth  only  one  young  in  a  year,  while  the 
hen  is  capable  of  laying  enough  egg  to  fill 
her  place  with  fifty'  pullets,  which  require 
but  a  half  year  of  growth  to  be  made  serv- 
iceable. Hence,  to  force  the  hens  means  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  elements  neces» 
sary  for  producing  eggs,  as  well  as  a  variety 
for  the  promotion  of  health  and  vigor.  It 
means  warm  dry  quarters,  clean  water,, 
ground  food.and  opportunities  for  exer> 
cise.  If  the  hens  are  thus  forced  to  lay  too 
many  eggs,  or  in  such  manner  as  to  be  con- 
sidered injurious,  let  tliem  do  so,  and  then 
replace  them  with  others  that  are  ready  t«. 
begin  operations. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  BREED? 

Probably  a  hundred  readers,  during  the 
course  of  a  year,  ask  the  question — "which 
is  the  best  breed  ?  "  Now,  if  any  breed  was 
the  best  there  would  be  no  place  for  any 
other  breed,  as  the  best  would  crowd  all 
others  entirely  out  of  existence.  To  an- 
swer the  question,  says  the  Rural  Home,  we 
might  reply — "There  is  no  best  breed,"  but 
the  novice  would  not  fully  comprehend 
such  an  answer,  as  he  knows  that  some 
breeds  are  better  than  others.  In  that 
much  he  is  correct,  for  some  are  better,  and 
some  are  even  best,  but  the  point  is  best  for 
what. 

If  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  different 
breeds  could  be  obtained  in  one  breed  the 
poultryman  would  be  fortunate.  But  how 
can  he  secure  a  fowl  that  cannot  fly  over  a 
four-foot  fence,  and  which  is  adapted  to 
confinement,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
such  a  bird  to  be  an  active  forager,  and  pos- 
sess a  breast  abounding  in  choice  breast 
meat.  The  very  fact  that  a  bird  has  short 
wings  and  cannot  fly,  is  evidence  that  it  is 
deficient  in  breast  meat,  for  the  muscles  of 
flight  are  on  the  breast.  Hence,  if  he  wants 
the  best  forager  he  cannot  have  the  best 
bird  for  enduring  confinement.  The  two 
extremes  separate  widely,  and  will  never 
meet. 

"When  we  consider  that  some  portions  of 
this  country  are  so  situated  as  to  be  cold 
and  bleak  for  the  greater  period  of  the  year, 
while  other  portions  are  mild  and  sunny 
from  January  to  Christmas,  it  is  plain  tha't 
climate  plays  an  important  part  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  the  best  breed.  But  few 
give  this  fact  their  consideration,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  many  mistakes  are 
made. 

A  farmer  who  seeks  to  secure  the  "best 
breed"  is  told  that  the  Hamburgs  are 
known  as  "everlasting  layers,"  and  forth- 
with he  sends  for  a  trio,  or  for  eggs,  and 
pays  a  good  price  therefor.  The  breed  is 
truly  one  of  the  best  for  producing  eggs, 
and  justly  deserves  all  the  praise  bestowed 
on  it,  but  the  farmer  lives  along  the  Cana- 
dian line,  and  his  spring  season  does  not  be- 
gin before  May  is  gone,  and  his  winter  sets 
in  about  the  first  of  November,  leaving 
about  live  months  for  his  Hamburgs  to  show 
their  usefulness.  When  winter  sets  in  he 
rinds  them  tender,  and  subject  to  roup  and 
colds,  and  he  concludes  that  the  breed  is  not 
what  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Yet,  if  he 
.lived  in  one  of  the  Gulf  States  he  would  go 
in  ecstacies  over  them. 

In  the  South,  where  the  winters  are  mild 
and  short,  some  farmer  selects  the  Cochins 
as  the  best  breed.  He  finds  them  clumsy, 
lazy,  but  little  adapted  to  foraging,  and  un- 
able to  endure  the  constant  warmth  com- 
pared with  some  smaller  breed,  yet  up  in 
the  North  the  Cochin  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  is 
kept  by  a  great  many  for  that  reason.  The 
farmer  who  is  determined  to  get  the  best 
will  never  realize  his  expectations;  but  the 
farmer  who  aims  to  get  the  best  breeds 
adapted  to  his  section,  and  for  the  purposes 
■intended,  will  not  fail  to  find  it  at  some 
tune.  Just  which  breed  it  is  cannot  be 
named.  He  must  learn  for  himself.  There 
•are  too  many  conditions  at  stake,  too  many 
risks,  and  too  many  differences  of  opinion 
for  any  one  to  decide  for  him. 

Even  the  color  is  sometimes  a  factor. 
Black  fowls,  though  they  dress  while,  are 
not  so  ca-ily  denuded  of  the  pin-feathers 
(that  is,  the  pin-feathers  arc  more  easily 
seen  and  noticed],  and  in  some  markets  the 
color  of  the  legs  has  much  to  do  with  the 
sales  of  the  carcasses.  The  best  layers  may 
not  have  the  yellow  legs,  and  they  may  be 
black  in  color.  For  instance,  the  Black 
Minorca,  one  of  the  leading  breeds  for  pro- 
ducing large  eggs,  and  a  great  number  of 
them,  iias  dark  legs  and  black  plumage,  yet 
Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  re- 
ports that  he  has  known  them  to  lay  eggs 
<o  large  that  six  of  them  weighed  a  pound. 
With  the  advantage  of  laying  the  largest 
eggs,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  any  other 
breed,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  will  be 
so  bold  as  to  style  them  the  "  best  breed." 

When  the  market  quality  is  considered, 
Tve  find  many  desire  size.  The  best  breed 
.for  size  can  easily  be  named,  but  it  is  not 
the  "best  breed,"  however.  It  nVy  have 
•dzc,  and  yet  lack  quality  of  flesh,  and  it 
may  be  of  excellent  quality  of  flesh,  lull  (if 
juicy  meat  on  the  breast,  and  not  be  large, 
It  may  quickly  fatten  on  a  small  amount  oi 
.food,  and  be  easily  kept  on  a  city  lot,  and 
vet,  with  all  these  points  in  its  favor,  it 
may  be  a  very  indifferent  breed  for  laying. 
Some  breeds  can  give  better  results  on'corn 
than  will  others,  and  some  will  fatten  so 
readily  on  corn  that  they  will  be  rendered 
useless  as  layers  altogether,  for  there  is  an 
art  in  feeding,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  "best  breed  "depends  on  the  "best 
man,"  for  upon  the  management  of  the 
flock  depends  the  results  expected. 

After  all,  there  is  not  difference  enough 
in  the  several  breeds,  so  far  as  laying  is  con- 
cerned, to  make  it  a  very  important  matter 
to  discover  the  best  breed.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  breed  that  may  be  considered  the 
best,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, will  lay  as  many  as  twenty  eggs 
more  in  a  year  than  the  majority  "of  the 
other  breeds.  A  difference  of  ten  eggs  in  a 
year  doss  not  exist  between  the  Leghorns, 
lied  Caps,  Hamburgs  and  Minorcas,  and 
Which  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  extra  ten 
is  still  a  matter  to  be  solved.  Coming  be- 
hind them,  probably  not  ten  eggs  in  the 
year  in  the  rear,  "follow  the  Uoudans, 
Brr.hir.as,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Hocks, 
Black  Spanish,  and  Langshans.  It  is  not 
worth  tiie  time  and  labor  of  attempting  :<> 
discover  "tha  best,"  for  they  are  so  close 
•upon   each  other  that    the  difference  i- 


scarcely  noticeable.  But  change  their  con- 
ditions, and  the  result  will  be  that  the  far- 
mer's best  breed  will  bo  the  one  that  is  the 
hardiest,  and  the  hardiest  depends  upon 
whether  the  breed  is  to  be  kept  in  a  cold  or 
a  warm  section  of  the  country. 

Of  one  thing  the  farmermay  rest  assured, 
aud  that  is  he  will  never  secure  any  "best" 
from  scrub  fowls.  If  there  is  no  pure 
breed  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  best, 
how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  find  merit 
in  that  class  of  fowls  which  have  not  been 
bred  for  any  distinctive  traits  at  all.  Each 
of  the  pure  breeds  is  the  best  in  the  line  on 
which  it  is  placed  to  excel,  but  the  scrubs 
are  nothing  at  all,  no  two  of  them  resemb- 
ling, and  one  may  possess  qualities  directly 
opposite  to  the  other.  With  the  pure 
breeds  there  is  uniformity  of  color,  size  aud 
general  characteristics.  It  saves  time  aud 
labor  to  use  only  the  pure  breeds,  because 
for  years  back  the  selection  of  the  best  has 
been  going  on,  and  for  the  farmer  to  at- 
tempt to  select  the  best  from  scrubs  he  will 
but  only  entail  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
doing  over  that  which  has  already  been 
done,  and  which  required  fifty  years  of 
labor  in  careful  selection  and  experiments 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  men,  and, 
with  some  of  the  breeds,  much  longer. 

Now,  to  get  the  best  breed,  do  a  little 
thinking.  What  kind  of  climate,  soil,  and 
buildings  have  you  ?  What  kind  of  foods 
are  cheapest  in  your  section  ?  Do  you  wish 
the  best  breed  for  eggs,  or  the  best  for  the 
market  ?  Do  you  expect  to  raise  broilers  ? 
Are  you  close  to  a  good  market  ?  These 
questions  are  for  the  reader  to  consider.  He 
should  learn  something  about  the  breeds, 
for  he  will  not  succeed  with  any  breed  un- 
til he  does  so,  and  when  he  has  studied  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed  aud  considered 
all  the  necessary  conditions,  he  will  be  able 
to  decide  for  himself  which  is  the  "best 
breed  "  for  his  purpose. 


GETTING  RICH  ON  POULTRY. 

A  leading  agricultural  paper  recently 
said:  "  Do  not  attempt  to  get  rich  by  rais- 
ing 2C0  to  300  chickens  in  one  place."  This 
injunction  needs  a  little  qualifying.  If  the 
place  contains  only  about  oue-half  acre  of 
ground,  the  number  of  chickens  would  be 
too  large,  unless  the  utmost  care  were 
taken  in  regulating  their  food  supply,  aud 
in  keeping  their  quarters  scrupulously 
clean.  If  you  have  fifteen  acres  of  ground, 
you  can  raise  1,000  young  chicks  each  year, 
and  raise  all  their  grain  too.  It  will  take 
300  healthy  hens  to  raise  this  number.  An 
unorganized  mob  of  300  hens,  wandering  at 
will  over  a  fifteen  acre  farm,  is  a  nuisance, 
and  will  bring  very  little  if  any  profit  to 
the  owner.  A  fifteen  acre  poultry  farm 
should  be  divided  into  two  fields ;  one  of 
five  acres  and  one  of  ten  acres.  A  tight 
fence  of  some  kind  should  enclose  the  en- 
tire fifteen  acres ;  tight  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom to  prevent  small  chicks  from  going 
through,  aud  high  enough  to  prevent  any  of 
the  medium  weight  breeds  from  Hying  over. 
If  Leghorns  or  Games  are  raised,  the  fence 
will  need  to  be  higher.  There  need  be  but 
one  division  fence,  which  should  be  made  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  moved  once  every  year. 
Fence  off  five  acres  at  one  side  the  first  year 
as  a  run  for  the  chickens.  In  this  space 
there  should  be  an  enclosure  30x50  feet, 
placed  in  one  corner,  so  that  it  need  be 
fenced  011  two  sides  only.  This  fence 
should  be  made  of  wire  netting  and  2x2 
stuff,  the  posts  braced  at  the  bottom,  and 
not  sunk  into  the  ground,  so  that  it  could 
be  moved  each  year.  In  this  small  enclos- 
ure there  should  be  three  or  four  small 
houses  not  over  4x8  feet  each,  and  five  feet 
high  at  the  eaves  on  the  lower  side.  These 
should  be  used  for  sitting  hens  only.  The 
boxes  in  which  their  nests  are  made  should 
be  loose  boxes,  which  can  be  obtained  at  al- 
most any  grocery  store.  They  should  be 
set  upon  shelves,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
taken  down,  burned  out  and  coal-oiled 
after  every  hatching.  There  should  be 
three  other  houses  of  similar  size  in  the 
large  enclosure  for  laying  hens,  and  these 
should  have  roosts  not  over  about  three  or 
four  feet  high.  High  roosts  are  dangerous 
except  for  the  light  breeds.  The  heavier 
breeds  often  fracture  their  breast  bones  in 
flying  down  from  the  roost  and  injure  them- 
selves otherwise,  often  internally.  The  ad- 
vantage in  having  small  houses  is  that  they 
can  be  moved  every  year  thus  insuring 
good  health  among  your  poultry.  Five 
acres  of  the  remaining  ten  acres  should  be 
put  in  wheat,  four  acres  in  corn  and  one 
acre  in  sunflowers.  Sunflower  seed  is  ex- 
cellent to  make  the  hen3  lay  and  to  keep 
both  young  and  old  poultry  of  all  kinds  in 
good  health.  With  this  arrangement  no 
part  of  the  fifteen  acres  is  occupied  but 
once  in  three  years  by  the  poultry.  During 
the  other  two  years  it  is  plowed  up  for 
wheat  or  corn,  the  houses  and  division 
fences  being  moved  each  year.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  hauling  away  manure  either  as  it 
can  be  scattered  over  the  live  acres  which 
the  poultry  are  at  the  time  occupying.  It 
is  a  good  idea  also  to  have  another  move- 
able division  fence  across  the  five  acres  oc- 
cupied by  the  poultry  so  that  a  part  of  it 
may  be  sowed  at  several  intervals  during 
the  summer  with  oats,  millet  and  rve,  and 
then  the  fence  removed  so  that  there  will 
be  a  constant  supply  of  green  food.  In  this 
way  from  1,000  to  l,o00  young  chicks  can  be 
raised  each  year,  and  from  1,800  to  2,5C0 
dozens  of  eggs  produced  on  fifteen  acres. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  need  not  be 
large,  and  t  lie  business  is  easily  carried  on 
by  those  who  are  not  strong  enousrh  to  en- 
durr  very  >'\cr-  pi.,si;-al  labor.— IT.  F. 
Pack,  in  Farmers'  Review. 


HOW   MUCH  FEED? 

Here  is  the  question  of  how  much  feed  to 
give,  and  we  give  the  inquiry  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested,  though  it  is  a  repetition 
of  something  that  ha?  been  given  before, 
by  way  of  illustration.    The  writer  says: 

If  you  have  a  mind  I  should  like  to  know 
in  your  next  issue  the  best  feed  for  fowls 
for  egg  production,  right  straight  along, 
winter  and  summer  and  morning  and  even- 
ing feed  only.  They  have  free  range  all  the 
time.  Also  about  the  quantity  for  fifty 
fowls '! 

To  show  how  difficult  this  question  is 
let  us  apply  a  conversation  between  two 
persons,  thus: 

Mr.  Jones. — How  much  feed  do  you  give 
twelve  persons,  Mrs  Jones  '! 

Mrs.  Jones. — Why,  that  depends  on  their 
appetites,  and  whether  the  food  is  beef,  po- 
tatoes, bread,  turnips,  fowl  or  fruit. 

Mr.  Jones.— Yes  ;  but  how  many  potatoes 
will  they  eat  ? 

Mrs.  Jones. — That  depends.  If  I  have 
fruit  Johnnie  eats  no  potatoes  at  all.  Some 
days  he  is  very  hungry,  and  eats  potatoes 
greedily,  but  at  other  times  he  cares  but  lit- 
tle for  them. 

Mr.  Jones. — But  how  many  potatoes  will 
you  cook  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Jones. — If  I  have  cabbage  I  will 
cook  but  few  potatoes.  Unless  I  know  how 
hungry  the  members  of  the  family  may  be 
I  can  make  no  estimate. 

Mr.  Jones. — Well,  madam,  give  me  a 
rouyh  estimate  of  how  much  bread,  meat, 
potatoes,  fruit,  etc.,  you  expect  to  cook  to- 
day, or  every  day. 

Mrs.  Jones. — Impossible.  A  meal  may 
be  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  all  to-day  and  be  re- 
jected to-morrow.  Some  prefer  bread,  some 
fruit,  some  vegetables,  partaking  more 
largely  according  to  preferences.  Appe- 
tites differ,  and  the  younger  members  eat 
differently  from  you  aud  me.  If  an  estimate 
could  be  made  for  a  day  it  becomes  difficult 
to  do  so  for  a  week  or  a  mouth.  I  can  only 
observe  the  members  of  the  family  daily 
aud  endeavor  to  satisfy  them  according  to 
circumstances  at  the  time.  You  ask  an  im- 
possibility, Mr.  Jones. 

In  reply  we  would  state  that  the  best  egg 
food  is  a  variety,  with  warm  quarters  in 
winter,  plenty  of  exercise  and  strict  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  poultryman  to 
regulate  and  manage  properly.  No  one  cau 
say  how  much  food  to  give  fifty  fowls.  It 
depends  on  the  kind  of  fowls,  their  appe- 
tites, aud  the  attendant  circumstances  and 
conditions.  We  will  say — five  quarts  of 
corn  daily — but  a  hundred  will  rise  up  and 
find  fault  with  our  reply. 

ONE  MALE  WITH  FORTY  HENS. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  W.  It.  Sanders, 
Derby,  N.  H.,  gave  his  experience  in  hatch- 
ing eggs  from  hens  with  which  only  one 
male  was  allowed  witli  forty  liens.  Dr. 
Sanders  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  and  gives  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  raising  broilers.  Here  is  his  account 
of  some  good  hatches: 

I  have  read  at  different  times,  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  the  number  of  hens  to 
be  kept  with  one  cock,  to  insure  fertile 
eggs.  Now,  I  claim  that  a  great  deal  de- 
pends 011  the  cock.  Of  course,  if  he  is  full 
of  vigor,  and  activity  as  well  as  being  in 
perfect  health,  he  will  attend  to  more  hens 
than  if  he  were  in  a  more  debilitated  state. 

Last  winter  I  kept  one  pure-bred  Brown 
Leghorn  cock,  and  thirty  hens,  mixed 
breeds,  and  my  eggs  never  hatched  better. 
(I  have  no  eggs  or  stock  for  sale,  when  I  do 
have  you  will  get  my  ad.)  I  set  seventy- 
five  eggs,  tested  out  six,  and  hatched  sixty- 
six  chicks  from  the  sixty-nine  eggs  left, 
and  a  neighbor,  to  whom  I  sold  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cock,  kept  forty  hens  with  him, 
and  he  sold  a  number  of  sittings,  and  they 
averaged  ten  to  twelve  chicks  per  clutch  of 
thirteen  eggs.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  poul- 
try, and  have  kept  some  thirty  hens  for 
several  years,  and  have  only  lost  one,  and 
she  died  in  a  peculiar  way. 

We  have  known  of  several  cases  where 
as  many  as  seventy  hens  were  with  one 
male,  aud  the  results  were  satisfactory.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  all 
the  hens  in  a  llock  may  not  be  laying  at  the 
same  period,  aud  where  the  male  is  with  a 
large  number  he  does  not  select  a  few  fav- 
0 rites.  There  is  something  in  the  freedom 
of  the  fowls  also,  those  closely  confined 
being  liable  to  become  overfill .  On  the 
range  the  birds  are  in  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous condition. 

MARKETING  SPRING  CHICKENS. 

Let  any  one  go  along  the  streets  and  no- 
tice the  manner  in  which  the  spring  chick- 
ens are  sent  tp  market,  and  they  will  easily 
understand  how  it  is  that  so  many  are  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  the  highest 
prices.  The  chicks  are  taken  from  the 
warm  brooder,  or  directly  from  the  tender 
care  of  the  hen,  and  shipped  to  market  in 
cold  coops  which  are  uucomfortable.  When 
they  reach  the  commission  merchant,  he  dis- 
plays them  on  the  pavement,  exposed  to 
all  the  weather.  They  soon  droop  and  die, 
the  commission  merchant  who  is  usually 


ignorant  of  how  to  care  for  them,  reporting 
them  as  in  "poor  condition."  The  farme? 
knows  he  sent  them  in  good  health,  but  ht 
did  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  difficult 
ties  to  be  encountered  before  they  could  b« 
sold,  and  he  at  once  denounces  the  mer« 
chant  as  dishonest.  In  marketing  young 
chicks  put  them  in  good,  warm  coops,  pro- 
vide plenty  of  feed  and  water,  avoid  crowd- 
ing them,  aud  ship  them  by  the  quickest 
rout.  Take  all  the  precautions  possible  for 
keeping  them .  dry  and  warm,  which  is 
more  essential  than  any  thing  else. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  A  CHICK  GAIN? 

How  much  should  a  chick  gain  ?  Some 
of  our  readers  may  not  remember  the  ex- 
periment we  made  a  few  years  ago,  so  we 
will  repeat  it: 


WEIGHT 

GAIN. 

The  egg  weighs 
Chick,  newly-hatched 

2  ounces. 

0  o'ne's 

IK  " 

0  " 

"   one  week  old 

2  " 

%  " 

"  two  weeks  old 

4  " 

2 

"   three  weeks  old 

ex  " 

2^  " 

"   four  weeks  old 

10  " 

3%  " 

"   live  weeks  old 

14  " 

4  " 

"  six  weeks  old 

1SK  " 

i%  " 

"   seven  weeks  old 

23^  « 

5  " 

"   eight  weeks  old 

28  " 

" 

"    nine  weeks  old 

32  " 

5  " 

"   ten  weeks  old 

3(5  " 

4  " 

"   eleven  weeks  old 

41  " 

5  " 

The  chicks  were  mixed  Plymouth  Rocks, 
fed  on  a  mixture  of  bran,  oatmeal  and  corn- 
meal,  moistened  with  milk  or  water,  and 
baked.  Whole  wheat,  skim  milk  cheese, 
ground  bone,  aud  dried  ground  meat,  varied 
the  diet.  The  greatest  gain  was  after  th» 
seventh  week,  they  then  weighing  nearly 
one  aud  one-half  pounds  each.  But,  these 
chicks  were  forced,  with  warm  quarters 
and  high  feeding.  The  average  chicks 
should  reach  the  weight  of  a  pound  when 
six  weeks  old,  aud  two  pounds  when  ten 
weeks  old. 


A  PLACE  FOR  THE  POULTRY. 

Every  live  thing  that  is  caged  or  im- 
prisoned in  any  way  has  my  warmest  syra-1 
pathy ;  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  I  should  I 
suffer  in  their  place.  On  the  farm  especiallyi'i 

there  can  be  no  economy  in  keeping  poultry' 
confined.  All  farmers  devote  some  ground 
to  fruit  trees,  enough  to  afford  a  family  sup- 
ply, if  110  more,  and  they  agree  that  the 
space  thus  occupied  is  better  in  grass  than 
in  anything  else;  then,  why  not  let  the' 
fowls  have  the  ruu  of  it  'I 

They  can  thus  glean  for  themselves  « 
large  portion  of  their  living,  aud  will  keep 
healthier,  cleaner,  be  far  more  sprightly  and 
do  better  work,  while  the  fruit  itself  will  be 
more  perfect  year  by  year,  as  aH  immature 
and  defective  specimens  are  thus  destroyed 
before  the  insect  which  mars  its  beauty  has 
time  for  reproduction.  Beside,  there 
are  several  kind  of  small  fruit  which 
are  said  to  bear  better  011  ground  that  Is 
tramped,  and  these,  growing  mostly  on 
shrubs,  fulfill  the  triple  purpose  of  furnish* 
iug  food,  affording  them  shade  in  hot 
weather,  and  protecting  the  young  chickens 
from  hawks.— A  Farmer's  Daujhler  in 
Country  Gentleman. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  AN  EGG  KEEP? 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  give  an 
inquiry  sent  us  by  a  reader,  who  writes  us 
in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  fertile  eggs.  He 
says : 

How  long  can  a  fertile  egg,  that  is  laid  in 
winter,  be  kept,  and  then  hatch,  and  about 
what  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  place 
where  it  is  kept '! 

Eggs  should  be  kept  as  near  forty  degrees 
as  possible,  but  as  high  as  sixty  degrees 
will  keep  them.  They  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
freezing  point  at  any  time.  They  should  be 
turned  half  over  three  times  a  week.  If 
kept  cool  no  [lacking  material  is  necessary, 
though  a  wrapping  of  tissue  paper  will  do 
no  harm.  They  Will  keep  for  six  or  eight  j 
weeks,  and  if  not  higher  than  at  fifty  de- 
grees they  should  keep  three  months  and 
hatch  well.  The  turning  of  the  eggs  is  an 
important  point. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HEN  MANURE. 

The  most  valuable  property  of  hen  ma- 
nure is  ammonia.  If  allowed  to  liberate  it 
loses  its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  For  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  the  droppings  a  loose 
earthen  floor  of  dry  road  dust  is  best,  for  it 
catches  all  of  the  droppings  of  the  fowls 
when  not  on  the  perches,  and  the  frequent 
dusting  covers  them  and  prevents  the  liber- 
ation of  the  ammonia.  Common  ground 
plaster  is  excellent  to  mix  witli  manure.  It 
can  be  sprinkled  freely  on  the  droppings 
during  night  and  put  away  in  barrels  in  a 
dry,  cool  place  till  needed.  The  dropping 
board  should  be  movable,  taken  out  every 
morning juid  scraped  into  the  barrel  and 
then  shaK  !  a  I);  aV  .aver  of  plaster  over 
themanui'j  ca.h  CLue;  about  ten  parts  of 
plaster  fgypsuu.j  .0  one  of  manure.  A  line 
tooth  rakii  iiiade  for  this  use  will  gather  the 
loose  droppings,  which  can  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.— Stockman. 


no 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


October 


OATS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Probably  few,  if  any,  says  the  Spirit  of 
the  Farm,  have  ever  tried  the  experiment 
of  feeding  oats  to  breeding  fowls  in  large 
quantities,  say  three-fourths  oats  to  one- 
fourth  of  other  grain.  A  noted  fancier  who 
has  done  this — and,  he  says,  with  economy 
and  success — assures  us  that  oats  may  be 
used  in  this  way  to  very  great  advantage  as 
a  daily  food  for  breeding  birds  the  year 
round,"  and  especially  to  large  varieties  that 
are  predisposed  to  put  on  an  excess  of  fat 
when  fed  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  we 
would  recommend  that  the  oats  be  good  and 
sound,  and  first-class  in  quality,  otherwise 
they  will  not  do  as  a  constant  "food.  Give 
the  birds  a  light  meal  in  the  morning  of 
cooked  food  or  scalded  mash,  meal  and  veg- 
etables ;  at  noon  a  full  feed  of  oats  and 
corn — one-fourth  corn.  At  no  time  give  the 
birds  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean.  In 
this  way  their  food  will  digest  well,  the 
birds  never  become  cloyed,  and  their  appe- 
tites are  always  good.  Aside  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  "birds,  they  will  pay  in  eggs 
during  the  season  more  than  a  person  has 
any  idea  of. 


GOOD  CHICKS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ellery  Bright  hands  us  the  fig- 
ures of  weights  of  some  of  his  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  which  show  what  good 
care  and  feeding,  and  good  stock  to  start 
with,  will  do.  One  cockerel  136  days  old 
(practically  four  and  a  half  months) 
weighed  five  pounds,  fifteen  and  one-half 
ounces,  within  half  an  ounce  of  six  pounds. 
Other  cockerels  same  age  weighed  five 
pounds  four  and  one-half  ounces,  five 
pounds  four  ounces,  five  pounds  two 
ounces,  four  pounds  seven  and  one-half 
ounces,  four  pounds  six  ounces,  four 
pounds  four  and  one-half  ounces ;  and  pul- 
lets of  the  same  age  weighed  five  pounds 
seven  ounces,  four  pounds  ten  and  one-half 
ouuces,  four  pounds  ten  ounces,  four 
pounds  eight  and  one-half  ounces,  four 
pounds  four  ounces,  (all  of  these  pullets 
were  laying  July  12th,  when  weights  were 
taken),  and  two  pullets  100  days  old  (less 
than  three  and  one-half  months)  weighed 
three  pounds  eleven  and  one-half  ounces, 
ind  three  pounds  ten  and  one-half  ounces. 
You  don't  get  such  growth  as  that  on  dung- 
dills  ! — Farm  Poultry. 


SOME  HOMEOPATHIC  REMEDIES. 

Please  give  remedy  for  young  turkeys 
that  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs,  are  as 
well  as  ever  otherwise  and  eat  well. 

Try  Dulcamara  fifteen,  about  a  dozen 
pellets  dissolved  in  their  drinking  water 
every  morning. 

Our  hens  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  and  the 
eggs  sometimes  break  inside  of  them.  In 
Buch  cases  they  generally  die  after  being 
sick  a  week.  Have  tried  giving  them  more 
grit  in  the  form  of  broken  crockery  but  it  is 
of  no  benefit.  Our  chicks  also  die  off. 
What  shall  we  do  for  them  ? 

Give  Calcarea  carb.  fifteen  in  water  one 
day  and  Pulsatilla  three  the  next,  alter- 
nating in  this  way  for  a  week.  Let  them 
have  grass,  mixed  grain  and  the  necessary 
grit  but  do  not  overfeed. 

My  young  turkeys  are  strangely  affected; 
they"  are  hungry  when  I  go  to  feed  them 
but  are  blind  and  can't  find  the  food.  Some 
eyes  are  closed,  others  are  not,  but  I  don't 
think  they  cannot  see. 

Give  Gelseminum  three  and  Pulsatilla 
three  in  the  usual  way  on  alteruate  days. 

What  will  keep  hens  from  becoming  egg 
bound,  and  can  anything  be  done  after  they 
get  that  way  ? 

Give  Pulsatilla  three.  It  is  possible  to 
relieve  the  sufferer  at  once  by  annoiutiug 
the  forefinger  in  sweet  oil  and  deftly  insert- 
ing it  in  the  oviduct. 

My  fowls  become  diseased  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  bowels,  the  droppings  pass  in 
the  form  of  a  whitish  liquid,  soiling  the 
feathers  which  drop  off.  The  bowel  finally 
protrudes,  is  picked  and  blood  flows.  What 
can  be  done  ? 

Arsenicum  jod.  three  should  cure  this 
condition.  Calcarea  six  seems  also  to  be 
Indicated. 

My  one  hundred  little  ducklings  are 
troubled  with  their  eyes  becoming  watery 
and  closing  and  at  last  they  die.  They  are 
carefully  fed  and  not  allowed  to  swim  in 
water  but  have  plenty  to  drink. 

Mercurius  vivus  fifteen.  About  a  dozen 
pellets  dissolved  in  their  drinking  water 
daily  will  cure  the  sick  and  prevent  the 
well  ones  from  contracting  the  disease. — 
Farm  journal. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

Some  years  ago,  secrets  were  sold  at  good 
prices  which  were  guaranteed  to  solve  this 
"mystery  "  of  making  hens  lay.  It  was  be- 
lieved then,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  now, 
that  it  was  unnatural  for  hens  to  lay  when 
cold  weather  set  in.  And  acting  upon  that 
theory,  the  hen  at  the  farm  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  herself  as  best  she  could  on  her  regu- 
lar diet  of  corn.  Such  a  thing  as  picking 
out  the  best  layers  from  a  large  flock  was 
the  work  of  a  magician.  Dividing  up  the 
flocks  into  small  families  was  a  waste  of 
time  and  labor.  The  feeding  of  mashes  was 
a  foolish  act,  and  the  performance  of  such 
work  as  cleaning  out  the  houses  at  least 


once  a  week,  was  fit  occupation  for  a  crank, 
but  not  becoming  a  practical  farmer.  Even 
the  building  of  warm  houses  was  considered 
unnecessary.  "Poultry  don't  pay  and  we 
have  no  time  to  fool  with  them,"  was  the 
excuse.  With  hens  roosting  on  trees,  in 
wagon  sheds  and  all  over  the  farm,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  eggs  were  gathered. 

To  make  hens  lay  when  the  prices  are  the 
best,  we  must  have :  First,  warm  and  dry 
houses  for  them  to  roost  in.  Second,  along- 
side each  pen  there  must  be  a  shed  for  them 
to  occupy  during  bad  weather.  Third,  corn 
should  only  be  given  at  the  evening  meal 
during  cold  weather  to  impart  warmth  to 
the  body.  Fourth,  all  grain  should  be  bur- 
ied among  chaff,  leaves,  or  other  litter  or 
thrown  in  scratching  pens,  to  induce  exer- 
cise. Fifth,  mashes  made  from  ground 
grain,  fed  scalded  or  dry,  to  which  is  added 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  ground  meat 
scraps,  must  be  given  every  morning. 
Sixth,  there  must  be  a  liberal  supply  of 
green  food,  such  as  cabbages.  Seventh, 
fresh  water  must  be  given  daily.  Eighth, 
sharp  grit  >and  cracked  oyster  shells  must 
be  constantly  within  reach.  Ninth,  there 
must  be  perfect  cleanliness. 

Hens  don't  lay  when  they  are  lousy. 
They  can't  lay  when  they  are  too  fat.  They 
can't  lay  when  they  have  not  the  proper 
material"  with  which  to  make  the  eggs.  They 
won't  lay  when  cold.  A  lazy  hen  is  a  mis- 
ery to  herself.  A  hen  that  is  continually 
scratching  and  keeping  busy  does  not  mind 
the  cold  and  in  consequence  is  the  one  that 
gives  the  eggs.  Hens  in  crowded  quarters 
breed  sickness,  and  sick  hens  are  unable  to 
lay.  Fowls,  like  mankind,  must  be  in  con- 
dition to  yield  a  profit.  If  it  pays  the  dairy- 
man to  take  such  great  care  with  the  cows, 
why  will  it  not  as  well  pay  the  poultryman 
to  give  the  hens  good  attention  i 

There  is  too  much  "dead"  stock  kept  on 
the  farm.  An  advertisement  run  in  a  paper 
beyond  the  time  paid  for  is  termed  by 
printers  a  "dead"  advertisement  as  there  is 
no  money  in  it.  It  is  the  same  With  old 
fowls.  The  years  of  usefulness  in  a  hen 
practically  end  when  she  has  reached  her 
third  year.  That  is  a  good  age  for  fattening 
for  market.  The  yield  of  eggs  is  the  best 
with  the  early  hatched  pullets,  and  with 
the  two  and  three  year  old  hens.  By  getting 
out  early  pullets  we  have  good  winter  lay- 
ers. With  proper  management  we  can  have 
laying  stock  all  the  year.  Get  the  business 
down  to  a  science  or  system  and  it  is  as 
paying  as  any  other  for  the  money  invested. 
Neglect  it  and  it  becomes  a  sink-hole. — 
Western  Farm  Journal. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Northwestern  Iowa  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  T. 
F.  Rigg,  Sec.  Dec,  1892. 

Brockton  Poultry  Association,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Dec,  7-9, 1S92. 

Bloomington  Poultry  Association, 
Bloomington,  111.   Israel  Boot,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-16,  1892. 

Hendricks  County  Poultry  Association, 
Danville,  Iud.  N.  E.  Woods,  Sec.,  Pecks- 
burg,  Ind.  Dec.  19-23,  1S92. 

Niagara  Fanciers'  Association,  Tona- 
wanda,      Y.  Dec.  27-30,  1892. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yar- 
mouth, Me.  Dec.  27-30,  1892. 

North  Baltimore  (O.)  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  North  Baltimore,  O. 
Will  Zedaker,  Sec.  Dec.  27-29, 1S92. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Association, 
Richland  Center,  Wis.    G.  C.  Smith,  Sec. 

Dec.  27-30,  1892. 

Seattle  Poultry  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Jan.  17-21, 1893. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  C.  Sherman,  See.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Jan.  3-10,  1893. 

Southwestern  Michigan  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  John  A.  Gibb, 
Sec.  Jan.  3-G,  1S93. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association, 
Washington  C.  H..  Ohio.  W.  R.  Dalbey, 
Sec.  Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association.  E.  A. 
Todd,  Sec,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-16,  1893. 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society  (Incor- 
porated), Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  Dawlev, 
Sec,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan.  23-28, 1893. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club, 
Worcester,  Mass.  John  B.  Bowker,  Sec. 
and  Treas.  Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  1893. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Geo.  TV.  Cromack,  Sec,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  Feb.  8-11,  1893. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Charleston,  S.  C.  John  B. 
Gadsen,  Sec,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  14-19, 1893. 

Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. Cleveland,  O.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Sec, 
Brooklyn,  O.  Jan.  16-22,  1893. 

Des  Moines  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.  Elwood  Alex- 
ander, Sec.  Jan.  8-12,  1S93. 


Nohth  and  South— Lock  bands  in  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  he  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper,  only  fifty 
cents  a  year.  Southern  Poultry  Keepcrand  PoULTllY 
Kekfek  only  t>5  centsa  year.  Send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
vllle,  Ark.,  or  to  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  vour  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Borne  Queen  and  the  fODLTRY 
Keeper  a  whole  years  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  It  is  full  of 
Womens'  Talk,  and  things  which  ever  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy- 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Shortstorles,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  Children's  De- 
partment, Properly  illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Either  Heading 
or  Advertisements.  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
819  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copv  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  10  cents,  or,  send  'direct  to  the 
Poultry'  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  Poultri'  Keeper— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  tiO  cents. 


WS.  C.  Legs.,W.Wyans.,Knapp  strain,  Cham- 
o  pion  Layers.  Birds  young  or  old,  for  sale 
cheap.  Pullets  hatched  in  March  are  now  laying. 
B.  H.  >oxon,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


F 


OR  SALE.— A  No.  2  Monarch  Incu.,  cap'y  6>  Oegg 
Address  Samuel  Updike,  Newportville,  Pa. 


C^IIOIt'EX'OCKEKEIiS.S.  C.  B.  Leg's, B.  P. 
j  R'ks,S2  apiece.    H.  Hitchings,  Gravesend,  L.  I. 

$-1  each.  Chicks.  L  Brahma. B.P.Rock, B  Lang's, 
±   W.  Wyn'd.    W.  G.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis. 

bite  Wyandottes.    Standard  birds.    Eggs  ?2 
per  l.i.    J.  T.  BUTZ,  Allentowu,  Pa. 


w 


s 


ome choice  L.  Brahmas,  sold  cheap  (if  all  together) 
to  make  room.  Albert  N.Doaue, Gainesville,  N.Y. 


M 


on.Incu.,Prem  P.  D'ks,  "Grist"  P.  G'ms,  Pyle 
Bantams.    C.  B.  WARD,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


w 


ANTED.-  At  once,  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Address  Box  31,  Washington,  N.J. 


Tndian  Games  for  sale.  Choice  birds,  Imp.  stock. 
L  Cheap  if  taken  soon.   A.J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O. 

jV>r  sale.— Extra  B.  P.  Rock  roosters, May  chickens. 
Single  bird 31. 5'J.  Wood  Bros.,  Glen  Haven,  Wis. 

L.  Edson,  Jacksonville.  111.,  has  bred  B.  P. 
_.R'  ks  10  years.  High  scorers  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  pullets  and  c'kr's  for  sale,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C. 
I  W.and  B.  Legs.  F.F.Aklerfei.Harleysville.Pa 

"eavy  Weight  I.  Games,  Black  and  White  Minor- 

 cas,  B.  Leghorns,  cheap,  to  make  room.  March 

hatch.  E.  G.  Maiquardt,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

j  ) LACK  r,ASf«SIIANS.  Stock  for  sale. 
1  >  White  Rabits,  Light  Brahmas.  HARRIS 
CREWE,  Still  Pond,  Md. 

TTAMMOJfTOJT  PWUITRY  FARM  for  sale. 
1  I  Used  for  broilers  and  eggs.  3  or  8  acres  of  laud. 
Hig  bargain.    Lock  Box  27,  Hammouton,  N.  J. 


QAA  S.  C.  Leghorn,  Spanish,  Lt.  B.,  P.  Rocks, 
OUU  W.  C  B.  Polish.*!.™  to?2. 00.  75  P.  Ducks, 
SI. 00.    H.  C.  Hunt,  Lelavan,  Ills. 

We  have  a  few  choice  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale. 
W.  R.  Curtiss  &  Co.,  Ransomville,  Niag  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ouperior  L.  Brains.,  have  won  the  highest  laurels 
lO  in  the  strongest  competition,  exhibition  and  stock 
birds  for  sale.   N.  E.  Woods,  Pecksburg,  Ind. 

LANGSII ANS,  a  fine  lot  of  slock  to  select  from. 
Now  is  your  time  to  buy  if  you  want  a  bargain, 
W.  W.  JlOGtiE,  South  Evanston,  HI. 

For  choices.  Cochins,  L.  Bran.,  "W.  P.  R'ks,  R. 
Caps,  (i.  P.,  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Fox  Terriers,  Fox 
Hounds.   Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Wash.  Co.,  Ind. 

TTIOK  SALE  or  exchange  for  stock,  one  1*.  K.  In- 
JD  cubator,  and  one  Harper's  Brooder  used  only  once. 
J.S.  BARKER.  Norlliville,  S.  Y. 


For  Sale.— A  few  S    Wyan.  and  L.  Brah.  C'k'ls 
also  a  few  trios  of  Lang's  and  Golden  B.  Polish. 
DeYUttD  Sect  Cortland  Ccrtland  Co  ,  N  Y 


F.  B. 


S.  S.  Fams.,S  C.B.Legs  , 
I,  B.  B.R. Gaines.  Stock  for 
sale,  all  fine  birds.   Or.   Come  and  see  me.  Clark 
Beham,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


One  Cent  a  Rolt.— Wall  lPnpcr. 

Finer  2c,  2V£c.  Gold  3c.  Embossed  solid  gold 4c  In- 
grain 5c.  Send  stamp  for  100  samples.  Reed,  Wall 
Paper  Jobber,  Rochester,  Penn'a. 

"TTTANTEIV—  At  Meadowbrook  Stock  Farm, 
\V  Meadowbrook,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  A  good 
reliable  man  that  understands  the  running  of  Incub. 
and  brooders  and  care  of  chickens.  Only  man  with 
good  reference  need  apply.  C.  M.  Calhoun,  Manager. 


JA1WTN  BAIL- The  Smith's  leading  im- 
•  porter  and  breeder  of  B.  Langs,    offers  eggs 
from  his  W  guinea  pen  (imp.)  at  ?o  a  setting,  other 

 l.i  1     1.4—1,    or,.,, '     5  I  t,,,,,  -.!...[ 


pens  (every "bird  high  scoring)  at  83  a  setting."  Stock 
for  sale.    Ad.  all  orders  to  Box  43,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prize  winners,  to  be  closed  out  in  30  days,  1  yard  of 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  1  yard  of  P.  D'ks 
i  Scotch  Collie  dog;  this  stocK  is  A  No.  1  and  for 
quality  will  go  cheap,  write  soon. 

*W.  Ii.  KO«UEBS,  Ypsilant,  Itlicll. 

For  Sale —10  S.  C.B.  Leghorn  hens  and  11  S.  S. 
Hamburg  hens  one  year  old  at  1  dollar  eacht  also 
a  number  of  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  cockerels  not  inbred, 
but  improved,  at  Si. 50  each. 

J.  EE.  RAIR,  Belvldere,  N.  J. 

Look  Here. -I  am  prepared  to  hatch  eggs  for  2c. 
each.  Thorough  bred  Plymouth  Hock  chirks  for 
5c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J-  ».  WILSON, 

Koscuionl,  >.  J. 

Sweepstakes  at  l  lileago.  1891. 

B.  Turkeys.  Pekiu,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Cayuga- Ducks.  Toul'se  and  Embden 
Geese,  11.  and  W.  P.  Rooks,  L.  and  W. 
'  Wyandottes  and  Longslians.   stamp  for 
Catalogue.   D.  A.Stoner,  Rens6elaer,  Ind.  

ntOTCll  COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Extra 
cVflne  stock.  Price  from  $4  to  $10.  SILVER 
WVAXltOTTE  chicksaud  fowls,  from  75  cents  to 
K.00.  Imported  CANARIES,  $3.  Canonizing 
Tools,  ^OAtt  pARK  STOCK  FARM, 

llaiimioiitoii.  X.  J. 


Wallhill  Valley  Poultry  Yards.-!  W. 
Adams,  breeder  of  thoroughbred  Poultry.  1 
showed  3  strains  of  chicks  at  the  Sussex  Co.  Fair, 
Newton  N.  J..  1892,  winner  of  2  first  premiums,  also 
at  the  Orange  Co.  Fair  the  winner  of  4  first  premiums 
and22nd  Prein.,  at  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,N.  V.,1892. 
send  for  Clr.  and  2c.  stamp  for  postage.  J.  YV. 
ADAMS,  Unionville,  Orange,  Co.,  New  1  ork. 

5_  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
ilii  White  Wyandottes, 
%J\b$  Stock  winners  at  Bos- 
ton, Brockton  and  Stoneham. 
Send  for  circular.  CHARLES 
RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


>  EXCELSIOR 
POULTRY  FARM. 

2°P  Leading  Varieties 
(  —OF  — 

YOUNG  STOCK. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.  S.  STAHL,  Mgr.,  QUINCY,  I1L 


POULTRY 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  for  catalogue 
of  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing  tools  of 
[every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ing- tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
'poultry  killing-  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg- 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
W.  H.Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

GOOD  NEWS 
1X2  LADIES. 

""Greatest  o'n^er^'ow'^ourTimo- 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp.  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  part  iculars  address  a 
THE  GKEAT  ARSEKICAN  TEA  CO.,** 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  JS'ew  York. 


•v 


0 


-anddns^ 


THE  LEADERS! 


Tlie  two  best  poultry  paperson  earth  n ro 

FARM  POULTItY   50  Cts. 

and 

POTXTEY  Kl  EPJiR   50  Cts. 

We  will  send  Itoilt.  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  IV! ass. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

-THE  IMPROVED"  — 


Ig^Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
I  ntion.  Simple, Perfect  and Felf-Regulaling. 
Low  est -priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
[jCiren-B  y  Guaranteed  to  hatcha  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

DpueBnc^|6E0.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Xfl 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  you  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
PP££  ever  offered. 


Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


YVon  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  1S92.    1st  prize  of 
in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  §*J.>in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

riYME  IIII'ROYED  MONARCH  IKfCUBA- 
X.  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
'our  months.  L'riCCS  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  hest  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  iu  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rankin, South  Easton,  2Ua«i 


1892 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Langshans. 
Minorcas, 
Anconas, 

Indian  Games. 

SINGLE  BIRDS,  $3.00  to  $10.00. 
PAIRS,  -  $5.00  to  $15.00. 
TEI0S,  -        -  $7.00  to  $25.00. 


C.  G. 


CERTAIN  CURE         I  ft  p  CHICK  FEED  I  n    rt  SURE  SHOT 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and  I  I  (-)     Is  invaluable  for  young  I  \   \     Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 

other  diseases  of  poultry  I  1 1,  I      and  growing  chicks.  ll,  II,   and  all  insect  life. 

50c.  per.lb.  5  lbs.  for  ?2.  |     •     ■      §3  *i  50  lbs.  $5  «  100  lbs.  |  23c  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  |1. 

Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  yon  to  give  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultrynian  should  send  two-cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


pups  ron  sale. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


3?ottiST7illoT  Ponun. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


A 


ddressTlie  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana, 
Cal., for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 
B 


ree«lers  l  .tt;  Record  mul  Aoooiiut  ISook. 

18  pages.    Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  btout  St., Denver,  Col. 


BUFF 


WVAJIltOTTES.       J.  D.WILSON, 
PLY.  RUCK  Cliicks.       Worcester,  N.Y. 


Cut  Clover  Hav  for  Poultry  put  up  in  liurlap  sacks. 
HAKVICY*  WATERS,  liuttalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


r.  joiix  w.  KiKC,  Kent,  conn.,  breeas  aie 
best  W. Leghorns,  L. Krahmasund  W. r. Rocks. 


E 


xhlbltlon  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  llatesville,  Ark. 


CflD  CAI  C  1!. Turkeys,  L.B.and  B.P.R.  Stamp. 
rUn  OHLX.  Wm.H.VanDoren, Buckingham, III. 


A.  I*.  CORITRN,  Lor/elL,  Mass.  Barred 
.  P.  Rocks  and  lnd.  Games.    Stock  for  sale  In  fall. 


F 


F 


iuest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Katesville,  Ark. 


Pit  (James.  Fighters;  thi»  year's  hatch, $5  to  ST  per 
trio.  V.  H.  \\  ie-stling,llOst  Kegina  St.,  HVg.,ra. 


s, 


C.  W.  Leghorns  and  L.  Hrahmas,  eggs  SI.  Birds 
for  sale.      W.  w.  (  OLE,  Le  Roy,  N.  V. 


CDAMICU  -  vears.   t'hieks,  ?2to}5each 
OrAniOn  J.lilCN  N'ETT,  Sunnian,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

WE  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  eel  flip  best. 
J.  ll.  JIOJIEVEK,  Erie,  Pa. 

1  nn  magnificent  Pekin  Ducks.  $1  each.  Mrs.  H. 
JLVM/c.  Bogei't  &  Son.  Cartersville,  Va. 

1  "Tf\ Ind  .(lames,  $1.50  to  $3  each.  Write 

JL  0\>  J  NO.  SUMMERS,  Browns  Corners,  Ind. 

»),~r  grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ar- 
—  i  Kaiuas Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Aik. 

Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.  el 


800 


AH.  ANDERS.  EaiiMlalr,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  \V.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  liim. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Rayneviile.  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  !..  Wyandotti,  R.  I'.  Rocks  and  R. 
C.  R.  Leghorns  in  llie  West. 

IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232, 4;  IRAKI),  Erie  Co., 
I*a.— Games,  Aseels,  Del  bys,  Japs,  Muff  and 
Duns.    Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

T  OWril  POUITRT  (llUB,  Lowell,  Mich. 
1  J  Btmli-hul  thoroughbred  pcmllrv.  Writ*  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  R.  ECKER,  Secy. 


I  I  PUT  QDAUMnC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnlllHO.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.Williams.Hammouton, N  .J 

Prize  winning  s.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  lor  Cir. 
M.  II.  lEIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

RosKi'OMIi  IIROWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty, 
also  B.  P.  Rocks.   Choice  stock  for  sale.  Circu- 
lar free.         J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— A  position  as   manager  of  a  large 
poultry  establishment,  by  an  expert  poultry  breed- 
er. Address  R.  (irandmuntaguc,  Sharon,  Pa. 

The  Perfected  Incubator— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOITLTON,  Taunton,  Ha« 


SP    D     I  LTPUnQNC  Pest  combs  and  lobes, 
.  \t.  D.    LCUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Va. 


Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.   E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  wL0?[Ies Ad?^  ^ 

mips  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.M.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

DflNC  MCAI    for  poixtrt.  Crushed 

DUnC  ITIlRL   oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CHEnit'AL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


TTiggsfor  batching  from  R.  C.  White  and  Brown 
■  ^  Leghorns,  silver  spangled  Hamburgs,  Single 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  $1.50  per  13,  $2. 50 per  26, $3. 00 
per  39,  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.J  Brown.  Harford  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  bitches,  some  in  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  lien  Ormonde,  three  years  old.    At  Stud. 
SCOTTISH  LEADER  (23,9.3s),  Fee  850. 
KINO  REUENT  21,115',  Stnd  Fee  840. 
Photos  or  dogs  or  hitches  50c.  each.    Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ONLY  $LioT^8KlSf 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)  :>0cl» 

POI'l.TRY  KEEPER  (MumhlT)  50  " 

FARM  and  FI  RESI  l>K  (Semi-ilonthlv)  .10  " 

MODERN  (Olltt  BOOK   5a  " 

Total   82  OO 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  bv  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81  10.    sample  papers  free.  Addles- 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Rax  F.  P.]  BOSTON,  MASS. 


E 


ggs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  ArKsmsnM 
Poultry  Farm,  Kate**' i He,  Ark. 


bite  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  is.  ami 


W 

Canada,  stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  $S  per  13, 
(5  per  26.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Christian  Sehman,  Levin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Box22, 
Breeder  of  W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  G.  Wvns.,  B. 
Coch.,  Ind.  Games,  German  Hares  and  Guinea  figs. 
Imp.  Homer  Pigeon.  Stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Indian  (Sanies.  Buff  Leghorns.  W.  and  B.  Legs., 
Langshans.    Wyandottes,  Brahlnas,    1".    Roc  ks, 
Minorcas.  p.  Ducks.   For  sale  cheap  this  month. 
LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  W'yti.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4notine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  cliicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

W9  D  MINnQPAC  I  have  bred  these  birds 
.  &  D.  lilHlUnijHO.  since  18S7,  and  have 
brought  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  scor- 
ing98.  Stock  and  eggs.  Win.  J.  Schauble,  Erie,  Pa. 

"|  /~krVY  February  and  March  chicks,  Buff  Legs., 
AAJXJVJ  Ind.  Games,  Wyn's.,  Brah.  Cochins,  and 
others.  $1.50  per  chick.  Best  stock.  Pleasure 
Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Lebanon,  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  R.  OIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

LIOHT  BRA  II  M  AS  ONLY.  —Large size,  finely 
marked,  heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis, Kockfork, Peoria.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Blue  Island,  111. 

The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 

inoniou  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
stian  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

*i.  W.  PRESSEY,  Haiunionton,  N.  J. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OK  IXCl'HAToKS  and  BROODERS  To 

JX.CA]IPBELL,Weiil  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  gooil  for  $5, UP  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  ^Wa1^ 

complete  index,  for  81.00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, lor  $2. uu,  postpaid.   Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDsT 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

LOOK  HERE.- $5  00  for  2S  eggs  of  Impt.  I. 
Games,  $2.ou  for  26  eggs  of  G.  and  W.  Wyans., 
L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  B.  Minorcas,  S.  C.  "W.  Leg- 
horns, S.  S.  Hamburgs,  cockerels  for  sale  cheap,  also 
Jersey  cattle,  German  hares,  stock  as  good  as  any, 
Cir.  tree.  A.  F.  Kimmel,  Orwigsburg,  Sen.  Co.,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Iveeper. 

Princes  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  I).  A.  Mount,  Mgr , 
Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  L.  Brams.,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  W.  Turkeys,  W.  Guineas.  On  14  entries  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1892,  won  eight  first 
prizes.  A  fine  lot  of  young  birds  for  sale.  Write 
for  wants. 

Tp/TJ./^IG  for  hatching  from  67  varieties  of  land 
XJXXKXKJ  and  water  fowls,  everything  first  class. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  L  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustrated 
cir.  or  10  cents  to  mail  fine  illlus.  Cata.  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  hen  house. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  HER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
tftv-  a  special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
JT  «w,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  send  stamp  for 
^y^JSi/  .cir.  F.Schwarz.M'f'g., Fairfield,  Conn 

THE    HYDRO    SAFETY  LAMP 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  I..  R.  Oaken, 
Illoomington,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

VAUiS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  85 
Per  15;  810.  vO  per  40.  Other  yards  82  per  15. 

Incubator  order  ail  P.Rock  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  '92:  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  Chas.  M. 
Urifling  &  Son,  Shelterjlsland,  Suffolk'Co  ,  N.Y- 


f  S.C.W.LEGS., 
I  C.  IND.  GAMES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  Circular.  Address 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  (P.  K.)  Shady  Shore, 
Oswego.New  York. 

LIKE  WILLBEGEt  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W. Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  s.  c  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax."  "LfO,"  "White  Prince."  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alex as,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  «.  olfl  Spe- 
cials, H  firsts  and  9  seconds  oi:  my  specialties. 
••Like  didbeget  like.'"  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  owego,  Tioga  Co.,>>.  Y. 

NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ille.,  alone. 
The  greatest  batch  ever  ac- 
compiinheri,  '^28  chicks  hatch- 
ed atone  time,  with  a  ^capa- 
city Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds  o  f  testimonials. 
EZ^Inclose  4  cents  in  rtampa 

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  tJ^AddrBRs  Tm 

1  v  h  t.  I  a  J  1  r   iNCCbaTOK  &  Bhoodek  to.  OUINCY,  III. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891    MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM. 


B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGEB,  DeKalb,  111. 


DEATH 


TO  ALL  INSECTS 

Ruglelde  Powder 

—  —  —  Is  a  sure  and  posi- 
tive exterminator  of  Cockroaches, 
Water  Bugs,  Moths,  Fleas,  Bed 
Bugs,  Lice,  Chicken  Lice  and  Lice 
,on  Animals.  A  few  applications 
killsthem.  Ask  your  grocer  for  It, 
or  send  SOc.  for  sample  box  to 
I UGICIDE  MFG.  C0.»  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

GRIND  ™-R« 

(irS.b^m  F'onr  &  t'orn.  intho 

J5HflNDiyilLL(1ptea 

,  .m.  ^»".^  y?.  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
it;  keeping  Poultry.  Aleo  POVVEK  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circnlar9andte»timSu«Ja 


<Jeo.  J.  Nisslv.Propr.,  Saline,  to  ich. 

POULTRY    AND    POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  W.  and  B.  Langshans,  W.  and  II  P 
Rooks,  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Ducks,  over  400  prizes 
wonat  leading  shows.  We  can  please  von.  (iive  us 
a  trial.  Eggs?':  per  13.  We  carry  the  largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.S.  Everything  for  the 
poultryman.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  for  finest  40-pp.  Cat.  pub- 
lished; illustrates  and  describes  stock,  buildings,  etc 


SNNfVtVS 
STANDARD 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavv  Felt 
forpoultry  llouses 
»1.50per  1(10  square 
feet  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


^^BWta  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture." 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Best  and  Cheapest,  only  $10.  Little 
Giant  Clover  Cutter,  only  *3.  Ilulf 
Leghorns,  Indian  Games  and  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNFM, 

Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A 
(Members  Butf  Leghorn  Club. ) 

^PHNftlA  Y.0T  RouP-  25 cents  by  mall  from  the 
OI  U 11 UIH, Pharmacy.   Roericke  *  TafeJ. 

mil  Arch  St.,  Philaileliihia,  Pa 

145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

3(1  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 


POULTRY  FEfyCE, 

WIRE  NETTING  is  the  best  and  cheapest  1  , 
for  2-inch,  No.  19,  ill  rolls  150  feet  long; 
12      18      34      36  48 


CO     73  Inch: 

90c.    J1.35  ?1.S0  ?2.70  (3.60  fi.50  SsTtt  per  roll. 
One  inch,  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
with  discount  for  5 rolls. 


above  prices.   Send  for 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  *&»2ZS?P? 


THIS  book  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  KAN  KIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keepeh,  one  year, 
for  75  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
coats  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO..  Parkeabnrg,  Pa 

The  OI.9IONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  t.  Williams.  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HE  AIM*  CARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER"  Me      d  m  wP*tes 


*at  June  U.'SS.  Au«.  20. 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world? 
Itwill  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

39.    Mlilford,  Mass. 


I 

A  record  unequalled  by  any  breeder  on  these  two 
popular  varieties  since  18S3.    Nearly  a 

CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 

January  7th  to  12th,  1892.   5  Sweeping  Records  at 

Madison  Square  Garden 
and  American  Institute.  New  York  City.   Have  won 
a  record  at  twenty-six  of  America's  leading  shows 
and  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered. 

Cockerels,  Pairs,  Trios  or  Rreeriinsr  Pens 
at  low  prices  for  quality. 

EGGS  FOR  NnCMK£3£5ft25£ 

Send  Stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  giving  highest  prize  record  ever  won  by 
any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address. 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

-wmr    Bf  (New  York.) 

no  ,  ?,Ve,i  ,  n  A)1  Firsts  on  Indian  Games  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
00  01m  1  nieedei  ot  any  variety  can  equal. 

wewonlSSHt^ST  "MADISON  SO.  CARE  GARDEN,  February.  1892, 

<mH  stt£%S&  ■t'1-  4,M  aml  5,n  °"  Pullets. 
^y^^^^^IuZr^M^&  PUUet-  «01L»SPECIAL  for  twenty 
AM>hn,,!w!*,J'J?,a  °".r<"»l«e>«  Wyandottes  won  all  firstsand  seconds. 
White  lull  «*w.U,,>VV"  «"»P«-  Andalusians,  Black  Minorcas, 

sy,  .  ;  *"a,ues.CreTe  loners.  Aseels  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

°'oc*  ana  ef">*  aluays  for  sale.     Tw*nt,i-page  Vtitaloyue  free. 

C.  A.  SHARP  A  CO..  Lock  port.  New  York. 
  The  Home  of  (lie  Indian  Game. 


70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  0j_  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  RY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 
Send  lor  Cafalogne  and  Mention  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Ilomor  City,  Ponna, 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

¥  PARM-pOULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Heat  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  in  the  world. 

!Q/ll0?  }**}y°}\fT™'  "".djiidge  yourself.  If  as  much  complete.  Instructive  practical  matter 

st  market  prices  can  be  found  In  any  volume  costing  four 
icripllons  run  begin  with  any  back  numberyou  desire, 
large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  If  you  keep  only  a 
1  the  e«KS  used  In  your  own  family  ? 
ar  from  pkks  alnno  ?  Then  subscribe 
Remember  th-(  price;  50  cts.  one 


egardlng  poultry  raising  and  I 
Imes  the  price  of  Kakm-Poci.i 
Are  yon  ?ieepin«  Poultry 

are  they  paying  yr 


ubtaln  (he 


-■■In 


l>o  you  care  lu  l.*arii  bow  others  tn;il< 
to  Fakm -Poultry.   ''What  ba«  been  <t 
*  ear;  ill  i  munlUs '.5  cts..  ,-auipte  free,  11 


hens  pay  KSOei 
i-an  he  done  : 

i-uAt  or  8tunips: 


•h  p. 


s.  JOII-VSO.-*  A  CO..  Ilostou.  Ni« 


tm 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


'ctober" 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


S'liis  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Middlings  and  Shipstuffs. — Please  state,  for 
rthe  benefit  of  your  Western  readers,  the  dif- 
ference between  "  middlings  "  and  "  ship- 
'stuffs  ?"— M.  W.,  Cobden,  111. 

Middlings  are  a  combination  of  the  coarser 
Iparts  of  ground  wheat  with  the  finest  bran> 
separated  from  the  fine  flour  and  coarse 
*bran  4«  bolting.  It  is  known  as  "  ship- 
"stttfiE  "  in  the  South  and  in  some  other  sec- 
tions.   

Bowel  Disease  of  Chicks. — I  am  a  farmer, 
but  have  no  poultry  house  or  yards.  I  keep 
the  hens  carrying  chicks  iu  little  coops,  the 
chicks  running  in  and  out  at  will.  They 
thiive  until  they  are  ten  days  old,  and  then 
begins  abowel  trouble  which  destroys  about 
one-half  of  them.  I  feed  soaked  biscuit, 
■corn  bread,  and  millet  seed. — D.  D.  K., 
Farmersville,  Texas. 

Bowel  disease  may  come  from  the  hens 
having  too  many  chicks,  thus  causing  some 
fo  be  chilled  at  night,  or  from  damp 
weather.  The  large  lice  on  the  heads  also 
affect  them.  Feed  a  variety  of  food,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  grit. 

Retaining  a  Prolific  Turkey. — Last  year  I 
raised  a  few  turkeys  and  kept  a  pair  over 
for  breeding  this  season.  The  hen  began 
laying  about  March  first,  and  up  to  date 
{August  20th)  has  continued  to  do  so  show- 
ing no  desire  to  sit  or  brood  at  all,  her  total 
number  of  eggs  being  160.  I  am  informed 
that  she  will  be  of  no  use  another  year,  and 
that  an  old  turkey  will  produce  stronger 
•chicks  than  a  younger  one.  Should  I  keep 
her  ?— W.  P.  C.,  Charlton,  N.  Y. 

The  hen  is  still  young,  being  only  in  her 
•second  year,  and  may  be  used  for  several 
years  yet.  Such  a  prolific  turkey  hen  should 
be  retained.  Her  eggs  will  hatch  as  well  as 
those  from  other  hens,  and  you  need  have 
do  fear  in  usingher  for  next  season. 

Drinking  Fountains. — Where  can  I  buy 
drinking  fountains  ? — Mrs.  E.  K.,  Hawley, 
Fa. 

From  H.  A.  Dreer,  seedsman,  Philadel- 
phia, or  from  any  poultry  supply  house. 

Musty  Wheat.— I  have  two  or  three  bags 
of  whole  wheat  that  is  musty  from  stand- 
ing in  a  damp  place.  Will  it  hurt  my 
chickens  to  feed  it  f  If  so  how  shall  I  pre- 
pare it  iu  order  to  render  it  suitable? — A.  P. 
DeV.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  necessarily  injurious,  but  if  too 
badly  damaged  it  may  be  parched.  We 
have  never  known  of  jijurious  effects  from 
such  wheat,  though  it  is,  of  course,  not  as 
wholesome  as  sound  wheat. 

Soap  for  Dipping. — What  kind  of  soap  is 
best  to  use  for  preparing  soapsuds  in  order 
to  dip  fowls  to  kill  lice  f 

Any  kind  of  soap  will  auswer,  but  whale 
oil  or  carbolic  acid  soap  is  preferred. 

A  Good  Hatch.— I  got  165  chicks  out  of 
183  eggs  in  my  incubator.  Is  the  hatch  a 
good  one  ?— F.  K.,  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

It  is  equivalent  to  ten  hens  hatching 
about  sixteen  chicks  each,  from  eighteen 
eggs.  It  is  splendid  work. 

The  Success  Hatcher.— Can  you  inform  me 
where  the  Success  Hatcher  is  made,  and  the 
price  ?— C.  E.  L.,  Holden,  Mo. 

We  believe  it  is  no  longer  being  manufact- 
ured, as  we  have  seen  no  advertisement  of 
it  for  several  years. 

Result  of  Being  Overfat— What  is  the  cause 
of  the  protrusion  of  the  entrails  of  a  hen.  I 
have  oue  so  afflicted,  and  she  has  not  layed 
for  two  months.  Otherwise  she  appears 
healthy.  I  have  a  cockerel  that  weighs 
eleven  pounds. — E.  V.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  hen  is  overfat  and  the  male  too 
heavy.  Restrict  her  food  and  remove  her 
from  the  cockerel.  You  are  probably  over- 
feeding. 

The  Harper  Brooder.— I  have  a  Harper 
Brooder,  made  from  your  plans  iu  the  Au- 

fst,  1891,  issue.  At  what  degree  of  heat  shall 
keep  the  room,  and  at  what  degree  the 
brooder  ?  It  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  dwelling.— T.  R.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  room  should  not  be  under  seventy  de- 
grees. Keep  the  brooder  fully  up  to  nine- 
ty-five degrees  the  first  week,  and  then 
continue  at  ninety  degrees.  In  cold  weather 
it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
rather  than  not  enough  heat. 

Cholera. — Will  cholera  spread  from  one 
year  to  another  if  the  yards  are  separate  ? — 
A.  S.  P.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Cholera  will  easily  spread  from  one  yard 
to  another.  Pigeons  flying  over  a  neighbor- 
hood do  more  to  spread  it  than  anything 
else.  The  bottoms  of  the  shoes  of  the  atten- 
dant, who  goes  from  one  yard  to  another, 


will  spread  it,  and  even  the  dust  from  one 
yard  to  another,  carried  by  the  winds,  will 
infect  the  birds. 

Rain  Storms.— Is  it  injurious  for  fowls  to 
run  out  in  rain  storms  ? — L.  W.,  Saginaw 
Mich. 

Although  it  is  customary  to  allow  the 
hens  to  battle  with  the  rain  storms  in  sum- 
mer yet  they  will  seek  shelter  if  it  is  pro- 
vided. Exposure  will  sometimes  cause  the 
roup  to  break  out  in  the  flock. 

Inbreeding. — Suppose  that  I  have  some 
pullets  and  a  good  male,  and  from  them  I 
should  hatch  enough  chicks  to  make  two 
pens,  designating  one  pen  as  A  and  the 
other  as  B.  Now,  I  procure  two  males, 
not  akin  to  the  pullets  of  these  pens.  Could 
I  mate  cockerels  hatched  from  pen  A  with 
pullets  hatched  from  pen  B,  without  in- 
breeding or  weakening  my  stock  ? 

The  plan  would  not  be  very  close  inbreed- 
ing, and  will  not  weaken  the  stock  provided 
that  the  next  lot  of  males  be  not  akin 
to  the  partially  inbred  pullets. 

Lopped  Combs.— I  have  Black  Langshans, 
and  have  a  fine  lot  of  cockerels,  but  over 
two-thirds  of  them  have  lopped  combs,  only 
two  out  of  twenty  having  straight  combs. 
They  are  of  the  Paragon  strain.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  lopped  combs  ?  Will  the 
combs  become  straight  as  they  grow  older  ? 
Will  it  affect  their  offspring  ?— A.  A.  W., 
Jr.,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

The  Standard  does  not  disqualify  Lang- 
shans for  lopped  combs,  though  such  is 
a  defect.  The  lopped  combs  probably  came 
from  the  sire,  since  so  many  have  it,  and  the 
cockerels  will  transmit  it  to  the  next  gener- 
ation, as  it  appears  in  all  flocks  where  the 
male  has  such  defect.  Sell  all  the  males 
and  procure  one  with  a  firm,  erect  comb. 

Temperature  for  Keeping  Eggs. — At  what 
temperature  should  eggs  iu  winter  or  early 
spring  be  kept,  while  they  are  being  accu- 
mulated for  hatching  purposes?— G.  L.  P., 
Ridgeway,  N.  Y. 

They  should  not  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  forty  degrees,  and  not  over  sixty 
if  possible.  Turn  them  half  over  three 
times  a  week. 


Crossing  on  Brown  Leghorns. — I  wish  to 
try  a  cross  the  coming  tall  and  winter,  for 
broilers  for  the  spring  market.  My  present 
stock  are  all  Brown  Leghorns.  Shall  I  use 
a  Light  Brahma  cockerel,  or  Plymouth  Rock 
or  Games  ?— C.  A.  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

You  can  use  either  Light  Brahma,  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Wyandotte.  The  Game 
would  not  produce  a  rapid  growing  chick  if 
crossed  with  Leghorn,  but  would  make  an 
excellent  mating  for  Brahmas  or  Cochins. 

The  Standard.— What  is  the  Standard,  to 
which  you  frequently  allude  ?  I  am  a 
"  irivi-nhorn,"  »o  excuse  'lie  question.  E. 
G.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  question  is  perfectly  proper.  The 
Standard  is  a  book  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  describing  the 
points  of  all  the  recognized  breeds,  includ- 
ing geese,  ducks  and  turkeys.  It  is  sold  at 
§1.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  us. 

Feeding  Sulphur. — Is  there  any  danger  in 
feeding  sulphur  to  fowls  ?— W.  F.,  Lake 
Charles,  La. 

Sulphur  is  a  mineral,  and  affects  the 
bones.  In  damp  weather  it  causes  pains  in 
the  bones  of  the  legs,  similar  to  rheuma- 
tism. A  teaspoonful  to  ten  hens,  once  a 
month,  may  do  no  harm,  but  to  give  it  as  a 
portion  of  the  diet  is  injurious. 

Capons. — What  is  the  weight  of  large  and 
small  capons  ?  I  have  about  forty  fine  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerels. — C.  A.  T.,  North 
Amherst,  Ohio. 

A  large  capon  should  weigh  at  least  eight 
pounds,  and  the  larger  the  better. 

Dressing  Poultry.— Where  can  I  get  infor- 
mation on  dressing  poultry  for  market  ? 
Could  you  publish  it  ?— B.  L.  C.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Our  paper  has  been/w^of  it  from  time  to 
time.  The  December,  1888,  issue  has  several 
columns  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  later 
issues. 

Crates. — Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
get  folding  crates  ?— F.  B.,  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 

Probably  from  the  Elliott  Box  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  J.  B.  Cooper,  Winder,  Va. 

Plan  of  Poultry  House.— Can  you  oblige  by 
giving  me  the  best  plan  of  a  poultry  house, 
one  that  is  cheap  ?— S.  L.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

We  have  no  plans  other  than  are  in  the 
book  Poultky  Keeper  Special,  and  in 
the  July,  1891,  issue,  which  number  about 
fifty  different  kinds.  You  must  select  for 
yourself,  as  there  is  no  best  one.  No  two 
persons  will  agree  on  the  plan  of  a  house, 
and  the  cost  will  largely  influence  the  plan. 


THE  COST  OF  KEEPING  SCRUBS. 

The  breeds  of  poultry  have  been  bred  for 
certain  characteristics,  and  they  are  just  as 
thoroughly  separated,  so  far  as  their  special 
qualities  are  concerned,  as  are  Jersey,  Hol- 
stein,  or  Shorthorn  cattle.  There  are  beef, 
milk,  and  butter  breeds  of  cattle,  and  heavy 
draught  and  quick  draught  horses.  The 
farmer  who  desires  cattle  or  horses  selects 
them  for  the  purposes  required,  and  in  so 
doing  expends  large  sums  of  money  to  se- 
cure the  best  to  be  had.  One  reason  for  the 
lack  of  interest  iu  poultry,  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  is  the  failure  to  manage  the  flock 
in  a  manner  to  secure  the  largest  returns 
possible.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  are  incapable  of 
classifying  poultry.  They  know  very  little 
in  regard  to  the  different  breeds,  and  al- 
though they  recognize  the  importance  of 
breed  in  animals, yet  they  permit  their  fowls 
to  'breed  iu,  and  take  no  care  regarding  the 
uniformity  of  the  flock,  or  of  the  eggs  and 
dressed  carcasses  to  be  derived.  Did  any 
farmer  ever  calculate  how  much  he  loses 
from  keeping  scrub  fowls.  If  we  estimate 
the  average  price  of  eggs,  for  the  entire 
year,  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen,  and  the 
flock  to  number  fifty  hens,  the  difference  of 
only  one  egg  per  month,  from  each  hen,  (a 
dozen  eggs  a  year;  will  entail  a  loss  of  §10. 
Will  it  not  pay,  then,  to  use  a  breed  that 
will  permit  of  each  hen  laying  one  egg  more 
in  a  month  ?  Viewed  from  this  standpoint 
the  common  hen  is  a  costly  luxury.  We 
do  not  class  grades,  or  crosses,  or  scrubs, 
but  the  common  barnyard  fowl  that  is  bred 
from  any  source,  or  by  accident.  The  pure 
breeds  can  be  made  to  perform  the  service 
characteristic  of  the  breed  selected,  and 
when  the  farmer  gives  poultry  the  same  at- 
tention in  breeding  as  is  devoted  to  larger 
stock  he  will  find  that,  in  proportion  to 
capital  invested,  poultry  will  prove  the 
most  profitable  stock  on  the  farm. 


FIXING  THE  STANDARD. 

Although  the  Standard  was  edited,  after 
the  reports  of  the  committees  had  been 
made,  yet  the  editor  has  no  power  to  alter. 
There  are  a  great  many  meaningless  and 
useless  expressions  in  the  Standard,  those 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  description  being 
ridiculous,  due  to  the  committee  perhaps. 
The  members  of  committees  are  not  apparen- 
tly selected  for  competency,  but  rather  from 
preference.  The  term  "  corresponding  with 
body  "is  measured  by  the  symmetery  of  the 
bird.  Only  feathered  legs,  or  combs  other 
than  single  should  disqualify  in  Plymouth 
Rock  as  such  defects  denote  impurity  of  the 
breed.  The  terms  "medium,"  "well," 
"rather,"  "moderately,"  etc.,  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  male  and 
female  are  described  alike  in  plumage,  but 
are  not  compelled  to  match  in  color.  Such 
expressions  as  "  head  carried  well  up"  are 
superfluous,  as  all  birds  carry  their  heads 
up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  "breast-bone 
straight,"  as  it  is  a  deformity — if  anything. 
The  term  "  wings  folded  "  is  equal  to  "  well 
folded  against  the  body  "  as  they  cannot  be 
folded  against  anything  but  the  body. 
Thighs  "strong"  covers  all  that  is  necessary 
and  shanks  "  heavy  in  bone"  takes  iu  all 
that  is  needed,  and  calls  for  stouter  hens. 
"Toes  straight  and  strong,  medium  length, 
well  spread,"  are  superfluous.  They  are 
strong  and  well  spread  in  all  fowls.  Such 
is  not  called  for  in  other  breeds.  "Fluff 
abundant"  is  sufficient  (not  "fluff  abund- 
ant and  soft,")  as  fluff  is  soft  without 
necessarily  so  stating.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  "  thighs  covered  witli  soft  feathers," 
as  all  birds  are  covered  on  the  thighs. 


FEEDING  AND  WARMTH. 

The  food  not  only  serves  to  build  up  and 
repair  the  waste  of  the  body,  and  provide 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  eggs,  but  it  must  also  serve  as  fuel, 
to  keep  the  hens  in  a  comfortable  condition 
during  severe  cold  weather.  The  higher 
the  temperature  of  the  poultry-house,  there 
fore,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  fuel  (food) 
is  required  to  be  consumed.  It  is  plain  to 
all,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  that  shelter 
economizes  the  food,  and  that  it  can  lessen 
the  expense  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
usefulness.  Every  dollar  saved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  poultry-houso  is  a  dollar 
spent  for  food,  unless  the  house  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  ex- 
pected, and  as  the  bodily  warmth  of  the 
hens  must  be  created  at  the  expense  of 
food,  the  hens  will  be  more  profitable  when 
well  sheltered  than  if  exposed.  In  feeding, 
however,  the  quality  also  affects  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  flock,  as  it  may  abound 
in  elements  not  in  urgent  demand  and  be 
lacking  in  the  elements  needed  for  immedi- 
ate use.  It  is  well,  then,  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  feeding,  that  fat  hens  require  less 
grain  than  those  poor  in  flesh,  and  that 
when  feeding  grain  in  winter  the  fowls 
should  have  an  extra  allowance  on  very 
cold  days. 


MUDDY  YARDS. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  hens  in  winter  is  the  muddy 
yards.  How  to  avoid  such  is  a  problem  not 
easily  solved,  especially  on  heavy,  clay 
soils.  A  ditch  around  the  yards,  will  of 
course,  carry  off  the  surplus,  but  still  there 
will  be  plenty  of  mud.  The  best  plan  to 
lessen  the  mud  is  to  haul  a  few  loads  of 
sand  or  gravel  and  throw  it  in  the  yards, 
which  will  raise  them  higher  than  the  sur- 
roundings and  reduce  the  amount  of  clay 
on  the  surface  of  the  yards. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  crossing  the  Cochin  male  and 
a  Java  hen,  and  then  crossing  the  pullets 
with  a  Dominique  male.  The  fact  is  that 
when  tlie  breed  first  came  into  existence, 
quite  a  number  of  breeders  began  to  cross 
the  Dominique  with  other  breeds,  in  order 
to  secure  the  barred  plumage  and  yellow 
legs.  It  was  quite  a  long  tune  before  the 
feathered  legs  were  bred  clear  of  feathers, 
and  the  result  of  the  crossing  by  so  many 
left  the  breed  very  ununiform,  the  Drake 
strain  being  clearer  and  lighter  on  the 
plumage,  and  the  Haywood  somewhat  dark. 
For  awhile  there  was  a  "  Corbin,"  or  Dork; 
ing  shaped  strain,  and  when  the  breed  bs^ 
came  well  known  and  admitted  to  the 
Standard,  the  requirements  brought  them  to 
a  certain  shape  and  plumage  which  has 
aided  uniformity.  They  now  breed  as  true 
as  any  other  breed,  as  ail  breeds  vary  some- 
what'in  the  light  and  dark  color  of  their 
plumage.  Pullets  sometimes  have  a  dark 
stripe  on  the  fronts  of  their  shanks,  but  this 
passes  away  gradually.  Cockerels,  as  a 
rule,  have  yellow  shanks  from  the  start. 
The  yellow  legs  are  not  as  distinct,  however, 
as  with  the  Wyandottes.  The  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  are  the  result  of  annual  selec- 
tion of  the  lightest  colored  birds,  though 
some  are  "sports"  from  the  barred. — -V.  xf. 
Mirror. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GRITTY  MATERIAL. 

Because  a  flock  has  the  run  of  a  field  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  gritty  material  is  found  by  the 
hens.  A  calculation  will  show  that  when 
the  hens  are  searching  daily  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  range  thac  only  a  short  time  is 
required  for  them  to  appropriate  all  the 
gritty  material  that  can  be  utilized.  It  is 
not  every  kind  of  hard  substance  that  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Round  gravel  is  not 
suitable.  The  hens  should  have  sharp,  cut- 
ting material,  such  as  flint,  broken  china  or 
earthenware,  or  even  glass.  Where  they  are 
confined  it  is  still  more  important  that  the 
matter  of  providing  grit  should  not  bo  over- 
looked. Grit  is  the  teeth  of  fowls,  and 
without  it  they  cannot  mastivxite  their  food 
.and  thereby  prepare  it  for  digestion. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Already  there  is  quite  a  list  of  poultry 
shows  to  occur  iu  New  England  this  winter, 
with  the  prospect  of  more.  Brockton,  Mass., 
holds  her  show  Dec.  7  ;  Yarmouth,  Ma., 
Dec.  27  :  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ja:>.  12  ;  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Jan.  30,  and  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  S.  Each  show  will  continue  several 
days.  Worcester  expects  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  meet  at  the  time  of 
the  holding  of  her  show,  while  that  of  Bos- 
ton will  be  a  show  of  light  Brahmas  exclu- 
sively. New  Hampshire  should  also  hold  a 
show.  These  shows  are  open  to  all,  how- 
ever, and  our  readers  throughout  New  Eng- 
land should  select  their  best  birds  now  and 
separate  them  from  the  flocks,  in  order  to 
compete.  Shows  are  educational  and  of 
advantage  to  all. — Mirror. 


GOOD  FEED  FOR  POULTRY. 

The  following  is  a  good  feed  for  the 
poultry,  and  admits  of  variety.  Take  about 
three-fourths  of  a  full  feed  of  oats  and  soak 
it  in  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  A 
large  amount  of  water  is  not  required  for 
the  soaking.  Place  with  the  oats  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  ground  bone,  and  then  add 
bran  enough  to  absorb  all  the  water.  When 
this  mixture  is  made  it  resembles  chop 
feed,  and  it  should  be  given  to  the  fowls  in 
the  morning.  At  noon,  throw  wheat  in 
places  where  the  hens  will  have  to  work  to 
get  it,  and  at  evening  give  a  full  allowance 
of  corn.  The  feed  can  be  changed,  and  bar- 
ley, rice  or  other  graius  given  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  The  morning  feed  may  also  be 
changed,  but  it  is  best  to  let  the  corn  form 
the  evening  ration. 


HAVE  A  COOL  PLACE  FOR  EGGS. 

Eggs  will  keep  much  better  iu  a  cool 
place.  This  is  an  advantage  where  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  results  of  several 
days'  collections  in  one  crate.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  summer  there  are 
occasions  when  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  as  high  as  100  degrees,  and  if 
eggs  are  stored  in  a  close  place  they  may  be 
subjected  to  two  or  three  degrees  higher 
heat,  which  will  cause  the  germs  to  grow 
just  as  much  as  when  the  eggs  are  under 
hens.  If  this  happens,  the  eggs  will  quickly 
spoil  and  a  loss  resuli.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a 
cool  place,  where  the  air  will  circulate 
around  them,  such  as  on  a  rack.  If  they 
are  turned  over  once  in  two  days  it  will  be 
an  advantage. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  thac  we  send  Mm  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trnst  that  ha  will  be  sulttc- 
iently  Interested  lu  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (tour  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.uo.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $'i.5u. 
Tliey  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year, 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders(Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 
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POULTRY-HOUSE  AND  SHEDS. 

The  illustration  from  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, is  of  a  cheap  poultry-house,  and  com- 
bines many  excellent  advantages.  It  is 
used  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Seeley,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
roosting  room  and  a  shed,  two  houses  be- 
ing shown,  though  the  original  has  four 
apartments.  The  house  is  eight  feet  high 
in  front  and  four  feet  at  the  rear.  It  is 
seven  feet  deep,  but  t  en  feet  deep  is  better. 
It  may  be  covered  wil  h  shingles  or  tarred 
paper.  The  floor  is  of  dirt.  The  roost  is  at 
the  rear,  over  a  wide  platform,  the  nests  be- 
ing underneath  the  platform.  The  door 
and  window  of  each  house  is  shown  in 
front,  and  there  is  an  opening  one  foot 
square  to  allow  of  entrance  from  the  house 
to  the  shed.  The  shed  serves  as  a  shady 
place  in  summer  and  a  covered  run  in  win- 
ter. Each  house  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  the 
sheds  the  same.  Fowls  object  to  being 
kept  in  close  quarters  in  winter,  but  they 
will  take  advantage  of  an  open  shed,  which 
allows  them  open  air  privileges  Without  ex- 
posure. 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

The  profit  of  a  poultry  yard  depends  to 
a  great  extent  as  to  how  it  is  managed,  says 
the  American  Stockman.  This  is  true  of 
any  business.  The  idea  should  be  to  make 
every  fowl  pay  as  large  a  profit  as  possible. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  markets,  and 
■one  should  be  governed  by  them  ;  for  in- 
stance, in  one  market  there  is  more  de- 
mand for  eggs  than  fowls.  Then  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  breeder  to  cater  to 
the  trade.  As  a  rule,  I  think  there  is  more 
profit  in  eggs  than  fowls. 

"With  proper  care  and  feed,  one  can  in- 
•crease  the  number  of  eggs  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Hens  cannot  lay  or  produce  eggs  un- 
less their  feed  contains  the  elements  of 
which  the  egg  is  composed.  That  is,  a 
large  share  of  albuminous  or  egg  producing 
elements.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
albumen  required  in  the  organism  of  the 
fowl,  the  laying  hen  requires  an  extra 
amount  of  ovarian  organization,  the  white 
of  a  hen's  egg  being  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  albumen  and  this  must  be  furnished  in 
her  feed. 

By  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
different  grains,  you  will  find  that  wheat 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  albumen  than 
any  other  grain.  Therefore  it  is  the  grain 
to  make  the  base  for  egg  producing  food. 
The  other  important  items  are  when  the 
fowls  do  not  have  a  large  field  to  range  in, 
to  give  once  a  day,  if  possible,  a  feed  of 
chopped  meat  and  more  or  less  green  food. 

Chickens  are  like  the  human  family  in 
one  respect — in  that  they  like  a  change  of 
food.  As  a  proof,  take"  fowls  that  have 
been  fed  on  one  kind  of  grain  for  some 
time  and  do  not  seem  to  have  the  appetit  e 
that  you  would  seem  to  think  they  should 
nave, give  them  a  little  cooked  food  such  as 
cake  made  from  coarse  corn  meal  and 
scrap-  together  or  some  other  grain  than 
you  have  been  feeding,  and  you  will  see 
that  they  will  jump  at  it  anil  eat  it  in  a 
style  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  most 
exacting. 

"While  wheat  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for 
producing  eggs  it  is  one  of  little  value  for 
fattening  purposes,  compared  with  corn,  as 
corn  contains  a  great  deal  of  fatty  or  oily 
substance,  which  puts  the  flesh  on  fowls  in 
a  very  short  time.  Pure  water  is  also  a 
very  "essential  item  to  the  health  of  the 
fowls  :  or  if  you  have  milk  to  spare,  that  is 
better  still  as  it  not  only  moistens  the  food, 
but  also  contributes  albumen,  which 
oes  to  the  formation  of  the  egg. 


I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  much  you 
would  consider  a  moderate  feed  of  grain 
for  100  In  n-. 

"Well  what  kind  of  grain,  what  kind  of 
hens,  and  do  they  all  have  the  same  ap- 
petites, or  prefer  the  same  food.  There  are 
a  great  many  conditions  in  the  above  ques- 
tion, as  no  two  hens  eat  the  same  quantity. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  hen  will  eat  five 
pecks  of  corn  in  a  year,  or  forty  quarts, 
hence  100  hens  will  eat  4,000  quarts. 
About  ten  quarts  a  day  will  he  as  near  the 
quantity  for  100  hen  as  can  be  arrived  at. 

Just  how  to  divide  up,  or  lessen  the 
com,  when  cabbage,  meat,  milk,  etc.,  are 
allowed,  is  a  problem  we  leave  to  the 
reader,  as  everything  depends  on  how 
much  food,  other  than  corn  that  he  gives, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  corn. 


THAT  BROWN  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  Fanciers  Journal, 
has  the  following,  a  portion  of  the  item 
being  omitted,as  it  only  concerns  the  parties 
who  are  personalhj  interested.   It  says : 

"  The  attempt  to  start  a  Brown  Leghorn 
League  originated  in  the  brain  of  B.  A. 
Fox.    The  Poultry  Keeper  rives  both 


Vice  Presidents — H.  S.  Babcock,  F.  J. 
Marshall,  J.  B.  Bowker,  A.  P.  Hazard,  Joe 
Farmer,  E.  P.  Cloud,  M.  C.  Jackson. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Edw.  B. 
Thompson. 

Executive  Committee— J.  H.  Drevenstedt 
James  Foisyth,  "W".  B.  Athcrton,  B.  A.  Gar- 
linger,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  J.  Crosby. 

The  club  now  has  an  actual  membership 
of  eighty  and  a  number  of  applications  to 
be  voted  on  at  the  uext  meeting.  "We  are 
now  in  good  running  order  and  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  soon  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  will  lead  all  specialty  clubs  in 
membership. 

Breeders,  now  is  the  time  to  send  m  your 
names  and  join  the  club,  and  so  reap  the 
benefits  which  all  members  enjoy  equally. 
The  cost  of  initiation  is  §1  and  yearly  dues 
fifty  cents.  No  breeder  or  fancier  of  this 
noble  breed  can  afford  to  stay  out.  The 
club  is  national,  not  local,  and  works  for 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Members  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
President  or  Secretary  any  suggestions  or 
items  of  interest  which  they  may  have. 

Copy  of  By-laws  and  Constitution  will  be 
mailed  to  all  who  apply  to  Mr.  E.B.  Thomp- 
son, Sec.  and  Treas.,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FEATHER  EATING  IN  FOWLS. 

Fowls  contract  many  vicious  habits  while 
kept  in  confinement  with  nothing  to  do, 
chief  of  which  is  the  disagreeable  one  of 
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HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

It  comes  up  often — "  How  Much  to 
Feed,  "'—and  we  have  answered  it  over  and 
over,  but  here  is  the  request  of  a  lady  at 
Dayton,  Montana  : 


more  prominence  than  either  deserve.  Both 
Mr.  Fox  and  Editor  Jacobs  know  that  a 
Brown  Leghorn  Club  exists." 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  none  of 
our  business  if  there  are  forty  Brown  Leg- 
born  Clubs.  We  received  a  notice  and  pub- 
lished it,  as  we  always  do,  as  news,  and  we 
took  no  interest  in  organizing  or  promoting 
it.  If  we  are  to  refuse  to  publish  news  our 
occupation  will  be  gone.  "Whether  we  gave 
the  call  for  a  second  Brown  Leghorn  club 
"more  prominence  than  it  deserved,"  or 
not,  depends  on  from  which  side  one  views 
it.  All  men  have  rights.  There  have  been 
two  Buff  Cochin  clubs,  and  we  gave  both 
of  them  prominence.  "We  have  no  personal 
preference  in  the  matter  of  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn Clubs,  but  believe  that  one  Brown 
Leghorn  Club  is  enough. 

 *  

THE  AMERICAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CLUB. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  club 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
evening  of  January  9th,  1802,  during  the 
great  show.  President  Geo.  ().  Brown  pre- 
sided. Considerable  business  was  trans- 
acted, and  forty-two  applications  for  mem- 
bership were  balloted  on  and  accepted  by 
the  club. 

It  was  decided  that  the  club  have  made 
an  ideal  cut,  of  both  male  and  female,  and 
adopt  the  same  as  typical  cuts.  These  will 
be  completed  at  an  early  date  and  offered 
for  sale  to  members  only. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President— Geo.  O.  Brou  n. 


plucking  feathers  from  each  other.  This 
acquired  habit  arises  from  idleness  and  a 
lack  of  something  better  to  do,  but  when 
once  established  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 
We  may  weed  out  as  much  as  we  will,  but 
there  is  often  one  delinquent  remaining 
that  teaches  all  the  others.  An  expert  at 
the  business  will  strip  a  cock  of  his  plum- 
age and  leave  the  l>.'ir  -  -hafts  bereft  of  all 
web  or  coloring,  when  not  plucked  out  en- 
tirely, leaving  the  body  bare,  and  yet  the 
poor" hen-pecked  rooster  will  stand  up,  a 
passive  victim,  to  be  despoiled  by  his  vo- 
racious mates.  A  pin-feather  is  never  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  bare  skin.  This 
trick,  I  believe,  is  contracted  in  the  first 
place  more  generally  among  fowls  that 
carry  body  vermin,  and  cocks  are  more  apt 
to  lose  their  feathers  than  hens,  from  their 
very  gallant  refusal  to  cross  the  females  in 
their  idle  whims.  Pulling  feathers  is  con- 
lined  to  no  one  breed,  and  is  often  simul- 
taneous with  egg  eating.  When  fowls  are 
confined  there  is  a  lack  of  occupation,  and 
it  is  natural  for  them  to  be  occupied  and 
active  when  in  health.  When  we  consider 
the  amount  of  running,  scratching  and  ex- 
ercise fowls  indulge  in  when  at  large,  we 
must  readily  admit  the  fact  that  they  re- 
quire some  employment  that  will  answer  to 
this  necessity,  since  it  appears  to  be  an 
actual  requirement.  The  habit  that  is 
funned  in  confinement  still  hangs  to  them 
when  at  large,  and  cannot  be  broken  up  so 
long  as  a  victim  is  found  willing  to  submit. 
It.  is  tirst  learned,  I  believe,  while  rooMing 
in  idleness  in  the  winter  season,  by  discov- 
ering the  moving  insects  about  the"head  and 
ears  of  the  cocks,  since  it  is  there  they  com- 
mence their  depredations.  After  the 
commencement  there  is  little  ceremony,  if 
the  male  be  submissive.  There  is  some- 
times found  a  cock  that  will  not  allow  it 


but  not  often.  A  speck  of  blood  on  the 
plumage  is  often  the  occasion  of  beginning. 
Fowls  are  greedy  after  fresh  blood,  and  wil! 
almost  always  pluck  the  juicy  pin-feathers 
from  each  other's  body  for  the  sake  of  the 
drop  of  blood  contained  therein.  At  the 
moulting  season,  they  are  quiet  andhave  no 
vicious  appetites  to  gratify. 

Our  domestic  fowls  are  the  filthiest  of  all 
birds,  not  excepting  the  crow,  and  enjoy  the 
filthiest  diet  possible  to  imagine,  and  yet 
what  a  rare  tidbit  the  various  dishes  of  fowl 
are  for  the  palate  of  the  epicure !  It  is  for 
the  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
their  natural  habits  that  leads  them  into 
mischief.  Generally,  egg  eating  is  brought 
about  from  the  habit  of  scratching  in  the 
nests.  This  exertion  is  as  natural  for  the 
hen  as  it  is  for  herto  breathe.  In  the  action 
if  there  be  any  eggs  iu  the  nest,they  become 
broken,  and  the  hen  feasts  thereon,  and  she 
is  thus  taught  a  bad  lesson.  Still  another 
way  is  through  the  means  of  soft-shelled 
eggs.  When  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  fowls  are  congregated  these  tricks  do 
not  prevail  to  so  large  an  extent.  Fortius 
reason,  and  others,  it  is  better  to  confine  the 
chicks  in  small  colonies.  Young  birds  are 
not  so  bad  as  old  ones.  The  writer  has 
thought  that  the  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Spanish  are  the  very  worst  at  feather-eating 
but  common  sense  teaches  the  error,  since 
it  is  confined  to  no  one  breed,  but  some  are 
worse  than  others,  and  these  are  the  rapid 
layers  and  non-sitters.  The  great  drain  of 
egg  production  creates  a  craving  for  other 
food  than  what  reaches  them  in  confine- 
ment. Hence  the  habit  is  formed  of  pluck- 
ing anything  within  reach.  But  there  are 
cases  of  downright  mischief  and  nothing 
else,  where  the  bird  has  no  need  of  such 
food.  There  is  no  cure,  although  when  the 
weather  comes  warm  and  grass  is  plenty, 
they  will  abandon  it  for  a  season,  but  are 
sure  to  remember  it  the  following  winter. — 
C.  B.,  in  The  Country  Gentleman.. 


JUDGING  EGGS  BY  THE  SHELLS. 

Occasionally  there  goes  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  a  note  something  like  the  following: 
"  Dark  shelled  eggs  are  much  richer  in  flavor 
thau  the  white  shelled  eggs."  Were  the 
author  of  such  an  item  traced  out  he  would 
be  found  to  be  a  man  who  has  a  breed  that 
is  laying  brown  shelled  eggs.  It  matters 
not  how  experienced  an  epicure  a  man  may 
be,  blindfold  him  and  he  could  not  tell  the 
difference  in  the  taste  of  a  white  or  brown 
shelled  egg  were  they  both  from  the  srme 
flock  and  the  two  hens  that  laid  the  eggs  fed 
on  the  same  food.  Food  has  a  wonderful 
influence,  however,  on  the  quality  of  the 
eggs.  Fowls  that  are  confined  in  yards  where 
there  is  no  grass  or  clover,  will  often  eat 
enough  weeds  to  greatly  affect  the  flavor  of 
their  eggs.  Eggs  are  often  condemned  as 
not  being  fresh,  when,  in  fact,  the  food  of 
the  hens  has  been  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
delicate  characteristic  flavor  of  eggs,  such 
as  proper  food  produces,  is  entirely  lack- 
ing. Corn  has  the  effect,  when  fed  liberally, 
of  causing  the  hens  to  produre  eggs  with 
rich-looking,  dark  yellow  yelks,  while  wheat 
fed  instead  of  corn"  will  yield  eggs  of  a  pale 
yellow.  The  public  imagine  the  dark  yel- 
low yelk  eggs  are  the  richer.  They  art*  not. 
The  pale  yelked  egg,  made  so  from  a  good, 
sound  wheat  diet,  is  the  richer.  Gnree 
food  in  the  spring  produces  the  dark  yel- 
low yelk.  While  food  has  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  yelk  of  the  egg  it  has  little  or 
none  whatever  on  the  color  of  the  shell. 
There  are  certain  breeds  that  never  lay  anv 
other  than  white  shelled  eggs,  and  others 
that  also  invariably  lay  brown  shelled  ones. 
An  egg  from  a  Leghorn  that  was  not.  white, 
and  pure  white  at  that,  would  never  be  set 
by  a  poultry  fancier.  A  white  egg  from  any 
of  the  Asiatic  breeds  would  be  a  curiosity. 
The  distinctive  shape  and  color  of  the  eggs 
of  domestic  poultry  are  as  marked  and  es 
tablished  a  feature  as  is  the  case  with  wiK 
birds.— Baltimore  Sun. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BREEDS. 

THE  RATIONS — BREEDS  FOR  WINTER — 
HATCHING  YOUNG  CHICKS. 
The  Canadian  Experiment  Station  gives 
much  of  its  attention  to  poultry,  and  tlie 
results  obtained  are  very  valuable.  "We 
present  below  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Manager  of  the  Poultry  Department, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada: 

THE  RATIONS  OF  THE  WINTER. 

The  hot  morning  ration  fed  during  the 
winter  was  composed  of — 

Lbs.  Ozs. 

Bran  2  S 

Shorts  2  8 

Ground  meat  1  8 

Clover — hay — steamed  and  mixed  in  liberal 
quantities. 

Salt — very  small  quantities. 

Coarse  sand  and  line  ground  oyster  shells 

mixed — about  three  handfuls. 

The  whole  mixed  with  boiling  water. 
Boiled  potatoes  and  turnips  were  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  the  clover  hay,  for  vari- 
ety in  diet  is  beneficial.  The  hens  did  not 
eat  the  scalded  clover  hay  when  exposed  to 
them  by  itself,  but  readily  did  so  when 
mixed  in  the  soft  feed. 

The  results  aimed  at  in  feeding  this 
ration  were : 

1.  Greater  economy  by  the  omission  of 
cornmeal. 

2.  By  supplying  lime  regularly  in  soft 
feed  to  prevent  the  laying  of  eggs  with 
soft  shell. 

3.  By  avoiding  too  generous  a  diet  to  pre- 
vent the  hens  from  becoming  so  fat  as  to 
lay  eggs  with  soft  shells. 

"4.  To  avoid,  by  the  omission  of  cayenne 
pepper  or  other  condiments,  a  highly  stimu- 
lating ration,  often  the  cause  of  eggs  being 
laid  with  soft  shells  or  without  any  shells. 

5.  To  prevent  egg  eating,  which  follows 
the  laying  of  eggs  with  soft  shells. 

G.  By  the  regular  feeding  of  meat  and 
keeping  the  fowls  in  active  exerciss  to  pre- 
vent feather  eating,  generally  caused  by  the 
omission  of  both. 

7.  To  prevent  the  acquiring  of  the  bad 
practices  named,  the  cure  being  very  difiicult. 

8.  To  furnish  the  hens,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, with  what  they  can  pick  up  for  them- 
selves when  running  at  large  outside,  such 
as— insects,  in  the  shape  of  ground  meat  ; 
grit  (to  aid  digestion),  in  the  shape  of  gravel 
and  broken  oyster  shells  ;  lime,  in  the  shape 
of  ground  oyster  shells ;  green  stuff,  in  the 
shape  of  clover  hay  (steamed),  cut  short  and 
mixed  in  soft  feed,  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips, 
etc. 

At  noon,  when  grain  was  given,  oats  were 
fed  in  small  quantity. 

For  the  afternoon  ration  wheat  was  given 
with  barley  (occasionally),  mixed  in  equal 
quantity.  Vegetables,  "such  as  carrots, 
mangels  and  turnips,  were  kept  always  on 
the  floor  of  the  pens.  Very  little  cabbage 
was  fed  during  the  winter. 

The  ration,  as  afore  mentioned,  were  fed  to 
the  following  stock  in  the  main  building: 

Pullets.  Hens. 
Plymouth  Bock  11  12 

Brahmas  10 
Langshans  —  4 

Buff"  Cochins  8 
White  Leghorns  10  9 

Wyandottes  9  4 

Andalusians  S  0 

Among  this  stock  will  be  noticed  numer- 
ous hens,  some  of  them  old  hens,  so  called 
because  they  were  over  two  years,  and  kept 
for  breeders  and  sitters  during  the  coming 
season.  As  there  was  no  alternative,  they 
were  placed  with  the  pullets,  a  practice  to 
be  avoided  when  possible,  for  the  reason 
given  in  report  of  last  year,  "  that  the  ration 
which  would  goto  eggs  in  the  pullets  would 
likely  make  the  hens  too  fat  to  lay." 

The  effect  in  eggs  of  the  rations  on  the 
pullets  and  hens  is  given  as  follows: 
From  9th 

Doc.   Jan.  Feb. 
11  Plymouth  ItoclcpuLiets     74     105  50 
a  "  hens       25       IS  la 

9  White  Leghorn  pullets     81     112  124 

8  "  liens         16      20  IS 

9  Wyandotte  pullets  29  50  99 
4  *  "  hens  la  22  la 
a  Buff  Cochin  liens  17  40  22 
4  Langshan  hens  7       21  5 

8  Brahma  hens  4       18  11 

9  Hotidan  hens  2  10 
It  may  be  said  that  the  showing  is  not  a 

good  one  for  the  number  of  stock,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  feeding  was 
only  experimental.  The  result,  however,  is 
strikinsr  proof  of  the  great  value  of  pullets 
over  old  hens  a-s  revenue  producers,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  to  housing,  care  and 
feeding.  The  superiority  of  young  stock 
over  old  has  long  been  known  to  experi- 
enced poultry  keepers,  but  the  fact  is  ap- 
preciated by  comparatively  few  farmers. 
The  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  from  the 
experiments  are: 

1.  That  no  hens  should  be  kept  over  two 
years.  Because,  after  that  age  they  moult 
so  late  that  the  prospective  profit  is  eaten 
up  before  they  begin  to  lay. 

2.  No  soft-shelled  eggs  were  laid  by  the 
pullets,  showing  that  they  are  not  as  likely 
to  do  so  as  the  old  stoe.i ;  that  the  daily 
mixing  of  coarse  sand,  line  gravel  and  sifted 
oyster'shells  in  small  quantities  has  a  pre- 
ventive tendency. 

3.  That  no  eggs  nor  feathers  having  been 
eaten,  to  date  of  writing,  the  regular  supply 
of  ground  meat  mixed  in  soft  feed  is  to  be 
recommended. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  was  mixed 
daily  in  the  hot  morning  ration,  but  as  i 
created    looseness    anion.'    the   Mi-,  i  ■ 


Cochins  and  several  Plymouth  Rock  hens, 
its  use  was  given  up. 

5.  The  feeding  of  vegetables,  viz.,  carrots, 
mangels,  turnips,  etc.,  etc.,  in  generous 
quantity,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  hens 
in  excellent  condition,  and  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  eggs. 

6.  Scattering  the  grain  food  among  the 
straw  and  chaff  always  on  the  floors  of 
pens,  kept  the  fowls  (particularly  the 
young  ones)  active.  This  grain  food  should 
not  be  fed  in  too  great  quantities. 

AS  MUCH  RANGE  OR  ROOM  AS  POSSIBLE. 

While  on  the  subject  of  winter  laying  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  layers  do  better 
when  they  can  enjoy  as  much  freedom  as 
possible.  Many  farmers  have  their  poultry 
houses  so  situated  that  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense  they  can  so  arrange  as  to 
allow  their  fowls  access  to  a  barn,  stable  or 
enclosed  shed,  where  gravel,  sand,  coal 
ashes  or  other  substances  may  be  found  for 
the  hens  to  scratch  in.  Fowls  so  situated 
are  uot  likely  to  give  trouble  in  the  way  of 
eating  eggs  or  feathers  or  laying  eggs  with 
soft  shells.  But  there  are  others,  and  per- 
haps the  great  majority,  who  can  only  allow 
their  laying  stock  limited  quarters  from  the 
time  of  shutting  in  until  the  warm  spring 
sun  makes  bare  the  earth  again.  It  is  to 
such  persons  that  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments enumerated  above  and  the  experience 
gained  as  to  the  breeds  which  stand  confine- 
ment best  will  be  of  most  value. 

BREEDS    WHICH     HAVE    LAID    BEST  IN 
WINTER. 

The  experience  of  the  past  four  winters 
proves  that  the  breeds  which  are  often 
stated  to  be  the  most  unsuited  to  cold  cli- 
mates lay  the  best.  It  is  often  said  by  the 
inexperienced,  or  the  prejudiced,  that  fowls 
with  large  combs  are  not  suited  for  winter 
layers,  because  their  combs  will  freeze.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  make  revenue  from  his 
winter  eggs  he  must  not  keep  his  layers 
where  their  combs  will  freeze. 

There  is  reason  and  intelligence  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  treatment  of  winter  layers  as 
there  is  in  the  winter  caring  of  other  stock. 
Of  the  hens  with  the  large  combs,  such  as 
Leghorns,  Minorcas  and  Andalusians,  no 
better  winter  layers  or  hardier  fowls  can  be 
had  than  the  White  Leghorns.  The  weight 
of  thceggs  laid  by  this  variety  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  Audalusiaus  and  Minorcas 
are  also  excellent  winter  layers,  but  require 
to  be  kept  active,  as  do  'all  the  Spanish 
class.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
are  well  known  winter  layers.  Members  of 
the  Asiatic  family,  viz.,  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins  and  Langshans  require  to  be  hatched 
out  earlv  in  the  season  to  make  early  layers. 
They  require  to  be  skilfully  handled  during 
their  close  confinement  of  winter  to  prevent 
their  becoming  too  fat.  A  farmer  will  not 
make  a  mistake  by  choosing  his  winter  lay- 
ers from  the  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
AVyandottes.  The  "Wyandottes,  perhaps, 
come  as  near  filling  the  bill  as  possible,  hav- 
ing little  or  no  comb,  and  are  good  layers. 
The  Houdans  did  not  seem  to  stand  the 
confinement  to  winter  quarters  as  well  as 
other  breeds.  The  following  classification 
may  serve  as  a  guiole  in  making  a  choice 
from  the  best  known  breeds : 

Breeds  with  large  combs- Leghorns,  Mi- 
norcas, Andalusians,Bl;  ck  Spanish. 

Breeds  with  small  c  ombs — Wyandottes, 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans. 

Breeds  witii  medium  sized  combs — Ply- 
mouth Bocks,  Dorkings,  Black  Javas,  Lang- 
shans. 

Breeds  with  rose  combs — Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Bed  Caps,  White  Dorkings,  etc. 

BREEDING  PENS  MADE  UP. 

The  breeding  pens  were  made  up  at  the 
following  dates : 

Breed  Number  in  Pen  "When  Mated 
Wyandottes  1  cockerel,  5  heu  s  March  12 
Plymouth  Rocks  1  "  '.)  do  do  IS 
Black  Minorcas  1  cock  G  do  do  19 
Black  Hamburg's  1  do  7  do  do  19 
White  Leghorns  1    do     15  do       do  21 

The  male  birds  remained  with  the  others, 
breeds  not  mentioned,  all  winter. 

Two  sittings  of  eggs  of  the  following 
breeds  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  new  strains,  viz.,  White  Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Andalusians.  The  chicks  from  these  eggs 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  were  strong, 
vigorous  and  well  marked.  The  majority 
of  them  are  now  used  as  breeding  took  and 
witli  equally  well-bred  males  should  give 
good  results. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  sitters  were 
placed  in  comfortable  nests,  some  on  the 
damp  earth  of  the  cellar  and  others  on  a  dry 
board  floor  of  an  upper  compartment  of  the 
main  building.  The  report  of  1890,  page 
209,  contains  full  particulars  as  to  the 
proper  management  and  treatment  of  sit- 
ting hens.  Before  giving  the  sitter  valua- 
ble eggs  it  is  better  that  she  be  placed  on  a 
nest  made  of  short  cut  straw,  and  well 
dusted  with  carbolic  acid  disinfecting  pow- 
der. Three  or  four  chma  eggs  should  lie 
placed  in  the  nest  and  the  sitter  allowed  to 
remain  on  these  for  two  days.  The  valua- 
ble esgs  should  then  be  given  to  her.  The 
probability  is  that  the  disinfecting  powder 
has  meanwhile  driven  away  vermin  that 
might  have  been  on  the  lien,  ami  she  will  sit 
with  comparative  ease  and  quiet,  which  she 
could  not  do  if  annoyed  by  lice.  Many  sit- 
tings of  valuable  eggs  are  lost  every  season 
from  the  lack  of  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  sitter. 

DRY  HOARDS  Vel'SVS  DAMP  GROUND. 
The  experiment  of  placing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eggs  on  the  damp  ground  and  dry 
boards,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  hatching 
:•  -ults  [rom  thedrv  boards.   The  follnwinsr 


will  show  thejiumber  of  chickens  obtained 
by  the  different  methods: 

Dry  Boards. 
No.  of  *  No.  of 

When      eggs         Kind  of  chicks 
set.        set.  sitters.  hatched. 

April  21  13  Brahma  6 
do  24  13  Black  Russian  8 
do  29  13  Cochin  G 
May  1  13  Plymouth  Rock  6 
do  2  13  Mixed  hen  5 
do     4       13         Plymouth  Rock  3 
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Damp  Floor. 

April  18       11         Colored  Dorking  8 

do   18       13         Wyandotte  8 

do   18       13         Buff  Cochin  11 

do  IS       13              do  7 

do   18       13         Plymouth  Rock  7 

do   30       13              do  10 

ol 

In  the  eggs  placed  on  the  dry  boards 
there  were  a  number  of  chickens  which  had 
attained  to  full  size  but  had  died  apparently 
unable  to  break  through  the  thick  integu- 
ment enclosing  the  chick  inside  the  shell, 
and  which  was  unusually  dry  and  tough. 
In  other  cases,  the  egg  shells  seemed  to  be 
dried  on  the  dead  chicks  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  separate  them,  and  the  best  way 
to  do  so  was  to  soak  both  the  chick  and 
shell  in  warm  water.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
would  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  to  have 
sprinkled  the  eggs  with  luke-warm  water 
some  time  previous  to  the  hatching  period. 
The  absence  of  moisture  seemed  to  have  had 
an  injurious  effect.  It  may  be  interesting, 
as  another  experiment,  to  |)lace  eggs  on  the 
dry  boards  and  sprinkle  them  occasionally 
during  the  hatching  period. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

After  hatching,  the  chickens  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  nest  for  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  become  thor- 
oughly "nest  ripe."  Their  first  meal  con- 
sisted" of  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry.  This  was  continued  for 
nearly  a  week,  with  dry  bread  crumbs  for  a 
change.  As  the  chickens  grew,  a  more  sub- 
stantial mixture  of  shorts,  cornmeal  and 
bran  was  fed,  lightly  at  first  and  more  fre- 
quently afterwards.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  chicks  should  be  fed  lightly  but  of- 
ten. They  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main hungry  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
neglected  chicken  will  never  make  a  good 
market  fowl.  Fall  instructions  as  to  the 
care  and  management  of  growing  chickens 
will  be  found  in  report  for  1890,  page  212. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHICKENS. 

The  chickens  grew  rapidly,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  making  most  rapid 
headway,  as  follows: 

Plymouth  llocks. — Four  Plymouth  Rock- 
cockerels  hatched  on  the  12th  of  May, 
weighed  on  the  21st  of  August,  following, 
three  pounds  fourteen  ounces,  three  pounds 
pounds,  eight  ounces,  three  pounds  eight 
ounces,  three  pounds  five  ounces,  respect- 
ively. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  same  birds 
weighed  six  pounds  eight  ounces,  five 
pounds  fourteen  ounces,  five  pounds  six 
ounces,  five  pounds  two  ounces. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  seven  pounds 
four  ounces,  seven  pounds  t  wo  ounces,  six 
pounds  fourteen  ounces,  six  pounds  twelve 
ounces. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  seven  pounds 
eight  ounces,  seven  pounds  four  ounces,  six 
pounds  twelve  ounces,  six  pounds  twelve 
ounces. 

Wyandottes.— Four  Wyandotte  cockerels, 
hatched  on  the  8th  of  May,  weighed  on  the 
21st  of  August,  following,  three  pounds 
thirteen  ounces,  three  pounds,  two  pounds 
eight  ounces,  two  pounds  eight  ounces.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  first  mentioned 
Wyandotte  was  only  one  ounce  behind  the 
heaviest  Plymouth  Rock  of  verv  nearly  the 
same  age.  "  This  was  a  remarkably  good  re- 
sult, and  goes  to  show  that  the  Wyandottes 
make  a  rapidly-maturing  and  heavy  market 
fowl. 

On  the  7th  of  October,the  same  Wyandotte 
cockerel  weighed  six  pounds  two  ounces,  as 
against  six  pounds  eight  ounces  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  being  only  six  ounces  behind. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Wyandotte 
weighed  six  pounds  fourteen  ounces  as 
against  seven  pounds  eight  ounces  for  the 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Buff  Cochin. — A  Buff  Cochin  cockerel, 
hatched  on  the  4th  of  May,  weighed  on  the 
21st  of  August,  following,  four  pounds  six 
ounces  ;  on  the  7th  October,  seven  pounds 
eight  ounces ;  on  the  23d  of  November, 
seven  pounds  eight  ounces.  As  compared 
with  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
this,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  a  good  show- 
ing, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  Buff  Cochin 
was  made  bv  his  large,  bony  frame,  while 
the  bones  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wy- 
andottes were  smaller,  and  their  weights 
were  consequently  more  in  flesh— a  very  im- 
portant consideration  when  choosing  a 
breed  to  produce  early  market  chickens. 
WHEN  THE  PULLETS  LAID. 

A  White  Leghorn  pullet,  hatched  on  the 
ninth  of  .May,  was  the  first  of  the  young 
stock  to  lay  "on  the  twenty-first  of  October. 
A  pullet,  Hatched  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
laid  her  first  egg  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
and  she  was  followed  on  the  seventh  of  the 
same  month  by  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet, 
hatched  on  the" twelfth  of  May.  An  Anda- 
lusian  pullet,  hatched  on  the  twenty-iirst  of 
May,  laid  on  the  tenth  of  December,  and 
nt  hers  of  the  same  breed  soon  after.  The 
e\  m  rionee  of  everv  year  noes  to  uvove  the 


advantage  of  early  chickens.  Late  chickens? 
are  stunted  by  the  cold  weather,  and  never 
possess  the  vigor  nor  attain  to  the  size  the 
others  do.  The  chickens  that  are  put  out 
on  the  first  grass  seem  to  thrive  the  best. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  WINTER  LAYING. 

The  fowls  were  put  into  winter  quarters 
on  the  18th  of  November,  when  the  weather- 
became  cold,  but,  on  the  3d  of  December,  it 
became  warm  again,  and  the  fowls  were  let 
out  into  their  runs,  and  were  able  to  lie  out 
daily  until  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,, 
when  they  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
good  health.  Winter  laying  began  during 
the  first  week  in  December,  and  continued 
during  the  winter.  The  first  breeds  to  lay 
were  the  White  Leghorns,  Plvmouth  Rocks,. 
Black  Minorcas,  Andalusians  and  Wyan- 
dottes. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

In  the  case  of  Plymouth  Rocks  a  slight 
feathering— here  and  there  a  feather — on  the 
legs,  or  between  the  toes,  is  no  indication 
of  impurity.  It  is  simply  what  fanciers 
term  "throwing  back,  "  or  giving  heredi- 
tary proof  of  the  make-up  of  the  breed. 
Feathers  showing,  however,  on  the  legs  or 
between  the  toes  of  the  Spanish  breeds 
would  at  once  indicate  there  had  been  a. 
cross,  and  that  the  specimen  thus  marked 
was  not  strictly  pure-bred.  The  absence  of 
the  fifth  toe  on  a  Dorking  or  a  Houdan  does 
not  necessarily  prove  the  specimen  is  an 
impure  one.  The  impression  prevails  that 
specimens  that  are  disqualified  in  the  show- 
room are  not  pure  bred.  There  are  many 
disqualifications  that  impurity  has  nothing 
to  do  with.  Among  these  are  lopcombs,, 
in  Spanish,  "combs  so  large  as  to  obstruct 
the  sight  in  front"  on  Hamburgs;  entire 
absence  of  wing  bars  on  same  breeds  ;  white 
feathers  iu  Langshans,  black  Spanish,  Pol- 
ands,  etc.,  and  many  other  things.  These 
points  are  show  points,  and  each  breed  to 
insure  purity  and  a  high  quality  must  pos- 
sess them.  The  more  standard  points 
which  the  specimens  possess  the  more  valu- 
able they  are  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
specimens  that  are  a  "  little  off  "  in  these 
standard  requirements  will  lay  just  as 
many  eggs,  and  often  more  in  a  given  time 
than  the  more  perfect  ones.  Many  of  the 
pure-bred-varieties,  are  exhibited  in  pairs 
or  trios  in  the  shows,  though  they  may  re- 
ceive the  highest  awards,  will  not  yield  the 
same  finely  marked  progeny.  People  who 
buy  the  first  premium  trio  of  any  parti- 
colored breeds  expecting  they  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  same  high-scoring  specimens 
will  meet  with  disappointment.  "Why  is- 
this  so ''.  Because  the  Standard  requires 
specimens  that  a  single  mating  cannot  pro- 
duce. It  is  therefore,  necessary  to  have  two 
matings  to  produce  a  standard  male  and 
female.  The  males  of  all  breeds  are  more 
colored  than  the  females .  In  order  to  get 
the  beautiful  partridge  penciling  of  the 
Cochin  (partridge)  female,  a  male  is  used 
for  breeding  that  would  never  produce  a 
bird  of  his  own  sex  with  standard  mark- 
ings. The  progeny  of  a  male  that  would 
make  good  males  lor  show  purposes  would 
produce  females  entirely  too  dark  and  quite 
devoid  of  good  penciling.  With  all  solid 
colored  breeds  one  mating  produces  both, 
sexes  with  standard  requirements.  The 
young  chicks  of  any  of  the  pure  breeds 
"when  first  hatched  and  while  clothed 
with  down  do  not  show  any  resemblance 
to  the  plumage  of  the  respective  breeds  to 
which  they  "belong.  The  first  feather- 
ing, however,  plainly  indicates  what  breed 
tin  y  are.  The  adult  plumage  more  plainly 
exhibits  greater  perfection  of  breed 
characteristics.  The  Langshan,  a  pure 
black  fowl,  the  Black  Spanish,  Black  Coch- 
ins and  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  when  first 
hatched,  are  all  chicks  with  black  bodies 
and  white  breasts,  and  often  with  patches, 
of  mingled  grayish  white  on  heads  and. 
necks.  "Many  a  " greeny  "  when  eggs  of. 
such  breeds  were  first  hatched  has  been  so- 
disgusted  that  he  sat  right  down  and  wrote- 
the  man  he  purchased  theeggs  from  iu  terms 
that  would  justify  a  first-class  libel  suit.— 
Hun, 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  COOPS. 

The  breeding  season  is  over  for  this  year, 
and  yet  there  are  the  coops  standing  out 
exposed  to  the  damaging  effects  of  sun  and 
storm.  Take  care  of  them  for  you  will 
need  them  next  year.  Choose  the  first  clear, 
sunshiny  day,  and  give  them  a  good  clean- 
ing, both  inside  and  out,  using  a  good  stiff 
brush  for  the  purpose,  and  then  put  them 
away  iu  some  convenient  shed,  or  in  one  of 
the  unused  compartments  of  your  poultry 
house,  till  they  are  dry.  When  they  are 
dry  and  iu  good  condition  to  do  it,  give 
them  a  good  coat  of  whitewash,  especially 
if  they  have  been  made  either  wholly  or  iii 
part  "with  unplaned  lumber.  If  "planed 
lumber  has  been  used  in  their  construction, 
and  they  have  been  made  neat  and  tasty  iu 
appearance  and  substantial  in  build,  paint, 
them  instead  of  givingthem  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, as  it  will  adhere  far  better. 

If  there  was  a  scarcity  of  coops  last  sea- 
son, whenever  you  have  not  much  to  do, 
take  your  time  "for  it  and  make  enough  to 
supply  your  supposed  necessities  for  next 
year.  By  not  being  pushed  for  time  you 
can  make  a  more  tasty,  neater  and  better 
eoop  than  you  could  if  you  left  it  till  the 
last  moment,  and  then  rushed  to  work 
with  lumber,  hammer,  saw  and  nails  and 
patched  up  your  job  in  a  hurry. 

Keep  everything  neat,  cleanly  and  in  or- 
der in  and  around  your  poultry  houses,  and 
it  will  go  far  toward  attracting  customers 
for  your  birds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  satis- 
faction vou  will  feel  on  your  own  account.. 
—  Poultry  WnrW. 
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THE  PINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

This  famous  southern  poultry  farm  is 
located  in  Summerville,  a  delightful  suburb 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  Langshans.  The  house  contains 
accommodations  for  six  pens  of  fowls,  with 
ample  runs  attached,  and  an  abundance  of 
shade.  The  perspective  view  gives  an  idea 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  house  and 
surroundings,  while  the  sectional  views  ex- 
plain the  internal  arrangements  in  detail. 


should  be  on  a  level  and  about  six  inches 
above  the  roost  platform  which  catches  the 
droppings.  The  perches  should  always  be 
made  movable,  so  that,  they  may  be  easily 
taken  out  and  cleaned.  Use  strips  about 
two  or  two  and  one-half  inches  wide  and 
have  the  tipper  edges  beveled.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  have  the  roosts  several  feet 
above  ground,  as  fowls  are  liable  to  get  the 
bumble  foot  by  injuring  their  feet  on  flying 
down  from  the  perches. 
The  nest  boxes.— Of  course  hens  will  lay 


result  of  sundry  experiments  that  ai  r  be- 
ing made  in  the  matter  of  food,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  in  food  which  the  hen 
appropriates  for  the  production  of  egg 
shells.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gravest 
blunders  have  been  made,  and  are  still  being 
made,  in  the  use  of  substances  for  this  pur- 
pose which  cannot  in  any  degree  be  utilized. 
We  know  that  matter  exists  in  two  grand 
divisions,  inorganic  and  organic.  The  lat- 
ter is  divided  into  vegetable  and  animal. 
Plants  grow  by  the  increment  of  inor- 


Thc  building  is  divided  by  a  three-foot-wide 
hall  at  the  center,  on  either  side  of  which 
small  wire  doors  (W)  give  access  to  the 
pens.  The  nests  are  also  reached  from  this 
hall-way  by  means  of  drop  doors  (D).  As 
will  be  seen,  the  floors  (FF)  are  raised  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  fowls  thus 
have  practically  a  two-story  house ;  this 
feature  is  a  grand  thing,  especially  for  a 
southern  climate,  since  it  gives  the  fowls  a 
dry  and  shady  place  in  which  to  spend  the 
heated  portion  of  the  day.  In  such  a  house 
the  main  floors  are  more  easily  kept  clean 
and  free  from  dampness,  also.  All  the  par- 
titions in  the  house  are  made  of  boards  and 
wire-netting,  as  shown  in  the  sectional 
views.  Wire-netting  is  also  used  for  the 
fencing  of  the  runs.  A  base  of  boards  is 
everywhere  provided  broad  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  fowls  from  unnecessary  drafts  in 
the  house,  and  prevent  quarreling  also, 
either  in  the  house  or  yards.  The  floors  are 
tight  and  are  freshly  sanded  every  day.  All 
in  all,  Mr.  Hall  has  provided  sumptuous 
quarters  for  his  "Lordly  Langshans." 

The  phrase  "  Lordly  Langshans  "  is  some- 
what hackneyed,  it  is  true,  but  the  record 
made  by  the  birds  of  this  famous  yard  goes 
to  prove  that  princes  and  lords  of  "the  breed 
must  be  plentiful  in  it.  Mr.  Ball  has  been 
a  fancier  for  many  years,  but  realizing  the 
many  good  qualities  of  the  Langshan,  he 
gave  up  all  the  other  breeds  aud  is  now  de- 
voting his  time  to  that  breed  only.  The  in- 
terest which  Mr.  Bail  has  shown  in  his  fa- 
vorites can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  birds 
lie  has  in  his  yards— the  first  prize  cockerel 
and  pullet  oftbe  1892  show  at  Charleston, 
are  there,  and  he  has  this  summer  imported 
a  pen  of  Black  Langshans  from  England's 
celebrated  breeder,  Rev.  G.  T.  Laycock.at  a 
cost  of  forty  guineas  (the  cockerel  alone 
costing  twenty  guineas),  and  the  seller  says 
they  are  the  finest  lot  of  birds  he  has  ever 
shipped  to  this  country  ;  in  fact,  as  fine  as 
any  he  has  ever  bred. 

Mr.  Ball  intends  exhibiting  them,  with 
other  birds  from  his  yards,  at  the  Great 
Southern,  Rochester  and  Indianapolis 
shows,  aud  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  this  en- 
terprising southern  breeder  a  great  future 
on  his  Langshans.  lu  breeding,  he  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  northern  breeder, 
in  that  his  fowls  are  not  kept  back  in 
growth  by  cold  weather  early  in  the  season  ; 
this  is  a  point  the  force  of  vvhich  those  who 
attended  the  National  Show  at  Charleston, 
some  time  ago,  saw  very  plainly ;  young 
chicks,  hatched  by  common  hens,  "ami  run- 
ning about  out  of"  doors — even  on  the  stone 
pavements  of  the  streets— in  mid-January, 
was  an  oye-opener  to  the  northern  visitors. 

Mr.  Ball  has  long  been  connected  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  South ;  he  is  at  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Great  Southern  Poultry  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  at  Charleston  in  January,  18'J3,  and 
also  the  treasurer  of  that  organization.  lie 
will  therefore  have  an  important  influence 
in  that  coming  great  show  of  the  South. 
The  firm  of  J.  T.  Dill  &  Ball,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  are  the  largest  dealers  in  "Sea 
Island"  cotton  in  the  South  (and  theivii  >-e 
the  largest  in  the  world),  a  fact  which  speaks 
well  for  his  integrity  and  business  stauaiug. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  says  the  Poultry 
Chum,  that  too  little  attention  is  given  the 
matter  of  convenient  fixtures  for  a  poultry 
house.  There  are  a  few  things  that  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  business,  and  to  have  proper  nests, 
perches,  dust  boxes,  feed  troughs,  etc.,  is 
08  easy  as  to  have  inconvenient  ones. 

First  the  perches.— These  should  not  be 
more  than  three  feel  from  the  ground,  and 


in  any  sort  of  box,  but  "any  sorl  of  box  " 
is  one  of  the  kind  that  is  never  cleaned  and 
is  infested  with  lice  first  of  anything  in  the 
hennery.  Nests  should  be  movable  as  well 
as  the  perches  and  in  fact  about  everything 
else  in  the  building.  We  have  in  each  10x10 
foot  pen  twelve  nest  boxes  situated  in  two 
tiers  of  six  each,  one  above  the  other,  and 
made  in  two  sections  of  six  nests  each, 
three  above  aud  three  below.  These  are 
easily  removed.  They  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  convenient  to  take  the  eggs  from 
the  side  of  the  nest  boxes  toward  the  pass- 
age way  to  the  house. 


ganic  solutions,  while  the  animal  is  built 
up  by  organic  solutions.  It,  is  everywhere 
admitted  that  the  structure  of  plants  is 
built  up  from  inorganic  matter,  and  that 
plants  can  assimilate  inorganic  substances, 
but  it  is  generally  claimed  that  animals 
cannot.  Chemical  forces  can  develop  cel- 
lulose and  protoplasm  direct  from  carbonic 
acid,  water  aud  ammonia,  while  the  struc- 
ture of  animals  must  necessarily  arise  from 
the  protoplasm  of  plants. 

The  assimilative  forces  cannot  convert 
compounds  into  animal  tissue.  If  this 
were  possible  it  would  be  a  mechanical  pro- 
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Feed  and  water  troughs. — For  feeding  soft 
feed  we  use  a  V  shaped  trough,  which  should 
have  strips  nailed  across  about  two  inches 
apart  to  keep  the  fowls  out  of  it.  This 
must  hie  kept  clean.  For  the  grain  feed  we 
use  one  of  the  patent  feed  and  water  combi- 
nation dishes.  It  does  not  matter  so  much 
what  the  feed  receptacle  is  if  only.it  be  kept 
clean,  and  so  protected  that  the  fowls  can- 
not get  into  it.  Aud  the  same  is  true  of 
the  drink  fountains.  We  do  not  advise 
using  an  open  pan.  The  water  is  too 
easily  polluted. 

The  dust  box.— This  should  be  set 
where  the  sun  can  shine  upon  the  bid- 
dies in  winter  when  taking  their  dust 
bath.  Road  dust  should  always  be  pro- 
vided before  winter  sets  in  and  stored 
in  convenient  barrels  or  boxes.  In 
the  absence  of  the  road  dust  sifted 
coal  ashes  will  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. But  there  must  be  something  of 
the  kind. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  fixtures 
for  a  poultry  house  and  should  al- 
ways be  provided.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  diets  for  fowls  is  butter 
milk  or  skimmed  milk.  Most  far- 
mers have  more  than  enough  for  the 
BWill  tub  of  this  really  valuable  foo  l 
and  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 
fowls  than  this.  If  they  have  all  the 
buttermilk  they  want,  they  will  need 
no  water,  aud  it  will  materially  aid 
in  egg  production.  Other  ma 
terial  from  the  house,  such  as 
meat  scraps,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  scrap- 
ings from  the  tables,  all  help  to  make  a 
good  relish  for  the  laying  hens.  Turnips, 
potatoes  and  carrots  cooked  and  thickened 
with  bran  or  meal  make  .a  cheap  and  verv 
excellent  diet. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ASSIMILATION. 

Every  person  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  is.  or  should  be,  interested  in  the 


cess,  ami,  as  such, at  variance  with  nature's 
known  methods.  Inorganic  constants,  as 
lime,  or  any  of  the  calcium  compounds, 
which  the  gastric  forces  cannot  decompose, 
may  be  taken  into  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  but  the  stimulating  effect  derived 
therefrom  is  but  the  excessive  effort  of  the 
system  to  throw  it  off ;  such  substances  are 
in  no  sense  assimilated,  and  only  serve  to 
enervate,  rather  than  to  recuperate,  the 
animal  f  unci  tons. 


pound  into  their  constituent  atoms.  The 
adaptability  of  different  foods  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  assimilative  elements,  with- 
out superabundant  waste.  Herein  is  the 
genesis  of  life. 

The  decomposed  foods,  under  conditions 
existing  in  organs  having  assimilative  func- 
tions, continually  give  rise  to  bipoplasm 
living  matter,  or  molecular  combinations, 
which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  life ;  not 
that  abstract  essence  which  exists  for  a 
generation,  but  that  inexplicable  symbolism 
which  is  as  fugitive  as  the  meteor's  flash. 
It  comes,  is  gone,  aud  successively  re- 
appears in  inconceivably  rapid  phantasmic 
procession,  like  the  tremors  of  rapidly  as- 
cending transparent  vapor. 

The  building  up  processes  are  active  to 
act;  every  muscular  effort  and  every  nerve 
impulse  is  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  liv- 
ing matter,  wtrich  is  continually  dying  that 
the  structure  might  live.  At  every  inha- 
lation of  oxygen,  dead  matter  is  vitalized, 
and  at  every  exhalation  of  the  breath  1|o 
much  of  life  has  forever  fled.  We  recogglgo 
an  existent  force  in  matter  that  atoms  p6s- 
sess  the  force  to  lake  other  atoms  in  chemical 
combination,  in  definite  proportions  only, 
that  all  molecular  composites  are  the  result 
of  this  constant  force  and  that  inevitable 
motion  is  the  prime  factor  in  all  phenom- 
ena, crystalline,  floral  and  muscular,  an"d 
that  all  plant  and  animal  vitality  are  phe- 
nomena attending  molecular  transforma- 
tion.— American  Stockeeper. 


INVIGORATING  THE  BREED. 

As  there  are  several  varieties  of  each 
breed,  the  flock  may  sometimes  be  invigor- 
ated by  crossing  in  a  manner  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  breed  to  a  certain  extent. 
For  instance  if  you  are  not  particular  about 
"  points, "  use  a  White  Leghorn  male  with 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  one  year,  and  a 
Brown  Leghorn  male  the  next.  For  Coch- 
ins a  Buff  Cochin  may  be  used  in  alterna- 
tion with  the  Partridge  or  White  Cochin. 
To  improve  Black  Spaniels  cross  with  a 
Minorca  male.  A  cross  of  Black  Leghorn 
with  Minorca  hens  produces  a  grand  layer, 
and  a  cross  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Ruck 
with  the  white  variety  is  also  excellent.  Of 
course  crossing  destroys  uniformity  of 
color,  but  improves  otherwise. 


TURNIPS  AS  POULTRY  FOOD. 

The  turnip  is  not  rich  in  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
hens,  but  it  promotes  health  and  e_v_  pro- 
duction by  affording  a  change  from  the  dry 
food  in  winter.  A  mess  of  cooked  turnips, 
to  which  ground  grain  is  added,  will  prove 
more  beneficial  than  either  turnips  or  grain 
alone.  For  this  reason  the  turnip  can  be 
used  profitably  for  all  classes  of  poultry, 
aud  the  crop  will  save  grain  and  increase 
the  profits.  All  whe  make  a  specialty  of 
keeping  a  large  number  of  fowls  should 
grow  turnips.  Geese  and  ducks  will  eat 
them  raw  ii  they  are  chopped  fine. 


FEEDING  MIXED  LOTS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  the  hens  and  grow- 
ing chicks  together,  as  the  result  will  be 
that  the  hens  receive  too  much,  and  the 
chicks  too  little  food.  At  this  season  one 
good  meal  a  day  is  all  that  adult  fowls 
should  have,  as  too  much  grain  causes  them 
to  become  over  fat.  Chicks,  on  the  con- 
trary, until  three  or  four  mouths  old, 
should  have  two  meals  daily.  If  all  the 
fowls  are  fed  together  the  proper  appor- 
tionment of  the  food  cannot  be  observed. 
If  the  food  is  not  given  with  judgment  the 
result  is  a  waste  and  an  increase  of  the 
cost. 


WET  OR  DRY  FOOD. 

A  discussion  is  being  conducted  in  several 
journals,  regarding  the  advisability  of  giv- 
ing the  food  in  a  dry  or  wet  condition. 
Both  methods  are  excellent.    There  are  oe- 
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PINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS. — 

Blither's  meat  is  given  to  fowls,  but  dead 
beef  is  not  raised  to  living  beef,  nor  to  liv- 
ing birds,  not  even  the  smallest  mass  ;  not 
even  its  constituent  molecules  are  trans- 
mitted into  living  organism.  Digestion  i- 
not,  disintegration  but  decomposition, 
which  does  not  imply  the  division  of  a  body 
into  particles,  however  minute ;  it  is  not 
mechanical  division;  it  is  not  even  neutral- 
ization, but  it  implies  a  chemical  separa- 
tion of  the  component  molecules  of  a  com- 


INTERIOR  OF  BUILDING. 

casions  when  it  is  an  advantage  to  feep 
moist  food,  especially  when  potatoes  and 
turnips  are  plentiful,  and  if  the  ground  food 
is  scalded  the  hens  will  prefer  it.  Some- 
thing depends  on  the  season  of  the  year, 
however.  In  the  summer  and  fall"  but 
little  grain  should  be  given,  and  it  may  be 
fed  dry,  as  the  liens  will  not  require  as 
much  care  as  during  the  colder  season.  If 
well  supplied  with  grit,  for  grinding,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  food  may  be  fed  dry 
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THE  SLLUSTRATION  OF  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTES. 

The  illustration  of  White  Wyaudottes, 
procured  by  us  from  the  Charles  River 
Poultry  Yards,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
Mass.,  shows  the  novice  that  they  are  com- 
pact, symmetrical,  and  that  the  combs  are 
rose,  thus  exposing  a  smaller  surface  to  the 
frost,  compared  with  some  breeds. 

Only  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  are  bred  at  the  Charles  River 
Poultry  Yards.    The  proprietor  believes 
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<*that  two  leading  and  popular  breeds  will  be 
as  many  as  a  careful  breeder  wishes  to  man- 
age, especially  if  he  aims  to  be  on  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  "While  such  claim  depends  on 
circumstances,  yet  the  attention  which  is 
bestowed  upon  two  breeds  only  is  sure  to 
fulfill  the  proprietor's  expectations. 

There  are  twelve  breeding  yards,  eight  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  four  of  White 
Wyandottes,  and  the  Charles  River  Poultry 
Yards  are  thus  always  ready  to  fill  orders 
promptly,  'while  their  stock  of  young  fowls 
is  large  enough  to  meet  all  demands. 

The  birds  from  these  yards  have  made, 
some  grand  records  at  shows.  At  the  last 
great  Boston  show,  the  Charles  River  Poul- 
try Y'ards  won  four  first  premiums,  four 
second  premiums,  three  third  premiums, 
three  fourth  premiums,  three  fifth  premi- 
ums, and  twelve  special  prizes.  At  Brock- 
ton, in  1891,  they  won,  with  enly  eight  birds 

■  entered,  against  all  others,  six  regular  and 
special  prizes,  and  atStoneham  they  won 
eight  prizes  with  only  nine  birds,  the  scores 
ranging  from  ninety-one  to  ninety-four  and 
3ne-half  points.  These  records  are  men- 
tioned to  show  the  quality  of  the  stock  kept 
and  we  are  not  surprised,  as  the  proprietor 
gives  his  attention  to  "  two  breeds  which 
are  such  favorites  •  him.  He  now  has 
500  fine  birds  for  sa,  ,  ..ring  mostly  young 
birds  bred  from  his  prize  winners. 

 •  

MR.  BOYER  SAYS  "YES." 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  whose  interesting  let- 
"ters  in  Farm  Poultry  are  full  of  informa- 
tion, replies  to  some  of  our  remarks  made 
in  this  journal.  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Boyer  is  a  strong  advocate  of  practical  poul- 
try keeping,  and  lie  does  not  lose  much 
sleep  trying  to  solve  the  mystery  of  spots  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin  on  the  wing  of  a 
Brown  Leghorn,  and  his  views  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  He  believes  that  each 
broiler  operator  should  keep  enough  hens 
to  supply  the  eggs  for  his  incubator.  So 

■  do  we— but  circumstances  may  alter  cases. 

First,  we  will  give  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Boyer's  excellent  article.   He  says  ; 

"Now  Mr.  Jacobs  is  not  definite  when  he 
says,  '  it  takes  a  great  many  hens  to  pro- 
vide the  eggs, '  etc.  What  does  he  call  'a 
great  maiiy  ?  Let  us  make  a  small  calcu- 
lation, and  sec  just  how  many  it  would 
take.  It  would  be  a  very  modest  estimate 
•  to  suppose  that  on  an  egg  farm  each  hen 
-tvould  average  o;,e  and  three  eggs  a  week. 


or  ninety-one  eggs  each  per  year.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter tells  us  that  his  hens  lay  between  150 
and  175  eggs  apiece  each  year,  and  'eggs 
that  batch  out  strong,  vigorous  chick.s  ' 
But  we  won't  take  Mr.  Hunter's  record. 
We  will  say  that  ninety-one  egg  are  all  we 
can  get.  Three  hundred  liens  will  lay 
(at  the  rate  of  one  and  three-fourths  a 
week)  rive  hundred  aud  twenty-five  eggs  per 
week,  or  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
eggs  in  three  weeks.  Not  quite  enough  to 
fill  six  three-hundred  machines — falling 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  short  of  the 
amount — but  still  enough  hens  to  lay  the 
eighteen  hundred  eggs  required,  if  given  as 
good  care  as  Mr.  Hunter  gives  his.  With- 


out fear  of  being  extravagant,  I  can  say  that 
that  number  of  hens  will  keep  six  incu- 
bators busy. 

"  Mr.  Jacobs  says  that  some  do  raise  their 
own  eggs.  So  they  do.  Mr.  Seeley  told 
me  that  he  owes  all  his  success  to  his  hens, 
who  supplied  him  with  plenty  of  good 
eggs.  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  who  also  runs  a 
large  house  in  Hammonton,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  never  buys  an  egg.  It 
pays  him  best  to  raise  them."  I  cannot  say 
just  now  how  mauyhensMr  Reed  keeps,  nor 
the  amount  of  broilers  he  turns  out  in  a 
season,  but  intend  to  have  the  full  infor- 
mation for  my  next  article.  In  the  mean- 
time I  cannot  see  that  there  has  yet  been 
any  argument  brought  to  bear  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  combine 
egg-raising  and  broiler-farming.  Now 
what  surprises  me  most  is,  that  Mr. 
Jacobs,  a  man  who  has  been  studying  and 
experimenting  on  this  subject  for  so  many 
years,  should  still  stick  to  the  'no-egg- 
farm'  idea,  when  right  in  the  town  of 
Hammonton  so  much  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced on  that  score.  " 

The  above  applies  well  to  some  sections, 
but  Mr.  Boyer,  who  lives  at  Hammonton, 
knows  that  the  farms  are  small,  that  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  the  specialties,  and  that 
it  is  a  plM'je  of  no  fences.  A  fence  is  the  ex- 
ception Even  Mr.  Boyer  is  compelled  to 
confine  nis  Holstein  heifer,  his  Chester 
AVhite  pigs,  aud  eveu  his  pedigreed  Collie 
dogs,  at  some  portions  of  the  year,  as  well 
as  his  fowls.  We  mention  this  fact  in  or- 
der to  show  that  it  means  work  to  keep 
hens  at  Hammonton. 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Boyer's  calculations. 
His  figures  are  very  fair.  He  only  asks 
each  hen  to  lay  ninety-one  eggs  in  a  year. 
But  Mr.  Boyer  knows  all  about  the  broiler 
farms  at  Hammonton,  and  he  knows  that 
they  are  only  operated  about  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  we  will  say  four 
months,  or  one-third  of  a  year,  and  in  the 
■winter  season,  a  period  when  egg  produc- 
ing is  not  as  brisk  as  in  summer,  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  each  heu  must  lay  would  be  one- 
third  of  the  ninety-one,  or  about  thirty  eggs 
for  each  hen. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Seeley's  four  incubators, 
which  hold  300  eggs  each,  or  1,200  eggs. 
Mr.  Seeley's  hens  must  lay  1,200  eggs  every 
three  weeks,  or  four  eggs  a  week  for  each 
hen  in  100.  Such  a  number  would  be  far 
above  the  average  for  cold  weather.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  Mr.  Seeley  tests  his  eggs  in 
four  days  after  starting  his  incubators, 
"Inch  requires  him  to  "double  up,"  and 
start  one  (or   perhaps    two)  incubators 


again,  according  to  the  number  of  infertile 
eggs  tested  out.  Mr.  Boyer  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  Mr.  Seeley  did  not  buy  eggs 
the  past  season,  though  the  best  eggs  came 
from  his  own  hens. 

We  simply  state  these  facts  to  explain 
why  the  broiler  men  at  Hammonton  do 
not  keep  more  hens.  They  are  willing  to 
do  so  in  winter,  but  in  summer  their  work 
is  with  fruit,  and  the  hens  (a  large  num- 
ber) could  not  be  carefully  attended  to,  for, 
as  stated,  t  here  being  no  fences,  and  no  in- 
cubation progressing,  the  hens  would  be 
an  incumbrance. 


To  keep  three  hundred  hens  a  whole 
year,  at  Hammonton,  must  be  done  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  leave  out  fruit  and 
devote  their  time  entirely  to  poultry. 
Broiler  raising  at  Hammonton  is  simply 
intended  to  fill  in  the  time  between  fall  and 
spring.  That  the  hens  will  pay,  and  that 
they  should  he  kept,  as  Mr.  Boyer  claims, 
is  a  fact  that  we  would  not  attempt  to  re- 
fute. We  do  not,  as  Mr.  Boyer  supposes, 
stick  to  the  "no-egg-farm"  idea.  We 
advocate  it  on  the  contrary.  What  we  have 
attempted  is  rather  to  give  reasons  why  the 
broiler  raisers  at  Hammonton  prefer  not  to 
do  so  as  a  rule. 


A  WUISANCE-DON'T  VISIT  HAMM0T0N. 

The  broiler  men  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
were  compelled  to  proclaim  that  they 
would  allow  no  visitors  in  their  brooder 
houses.  It  was  not  because  of  any  secrets, 
but  because  either  the  visiting  must  be  pre- 
vented, or  the  work  cease. 

Mr.  Hunter  editor  of  Farm  Poultry,  has 
been  wrestling  with  th3  problem  also,  and 
he  speaks  out  on  the  subject  in  his 
October  issue,  from  which  we  give  a  few- 
extracts.  He  says: 

"  Sometimes  extremely  important  work  is 
going  on,  and  to  leave  it  to  entertain  visi- 
tors, means  that  the  work  is  not  done. 
Twice  within  a  few  days  this  has  happened 
on  our  farm.  On  one  occasion,  we  were 
harnessing  the  horses  into  the  hay-wagon 
to  move  some  roosting  coops  and  fence  sec- 
tions into  the  field  to  make  pens  to  put 
some  cockerels  in.  The  cockerels  were 
annoying  the  pullets  greatly,  and  were  a 
nuisance  generally,  and  the  work  of  sepa- 
rating them  had  been  too  long  neglected ; 
and  the  writer  was  under  engagement  to  go 
to  another  State  the  next  day,  hence  the 
moving  must  be  done  that  night,  or  left 
some  days.  Just  as  we  were  getting  the 
harness  on  the  horse,  two  ladies  drove  up 
in  a  depot  carriage,  and,  on  alighting,  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  look  about.  We  gave 
them  permission,  and  went  on  about  the 
work ;  they  walked  up  the  roadway  be- 
tween the  poultry  houses,  looked  into  one 
and  then  the  other,  and  then  got  into  the 
carriage  and  drove  away.  Of  course  they 
are  very  angry  at  the  poultryman  who 
wouldn't  hang  up  his  work  and  let  every- 
thing go  to  answer  their  questions  and  de- 
scribe his  business." 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  what 
happens  daily  on  some  large  places,  and  it 
is  very  cmbarassing  to  attempt  to  explain 
to  a  visitor  that  he  is  not  welcome.  Mr. 
Hunter  further  says  : 


"  We  are  aware  that  the  fanciers  are  glad 
to  show  visitors  about  their  yards,  because 
advertising  is  "the  life"  of  their  business, 
and  visitors  are  advertised  to  and  advertise 
them  by  talking  about  the  visit;  but  how 
about  the  poultry-farms,  the  poultry- 
raisers  who  breed  only  for  their  own  wants, 
and  sell  surplus  stock  only,  (if  there  be  a 
surplus  after  their  own  wants  are  sup- 
plied) ?  The  Hammonton  broiler  raisers 
had  to — long  ago— shut  the  doors  to  visi- 
tors, largely  because  of  the  waste  of  time 
aud  the  annoyance.  They  have  nothing  to 
sell.  They  raise  chickens  to  sell  in  the 
market,  just  as  a  cotton-factory  makes 
cloth  to  sell  in  the  market,  ora  shoe-factory 
makes  shoes  to  sell  in  the  market;  and 
visitors  have  no  more  claim  upon  the  time 
of  a  poultryman,  than  they  have  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  or  Amoskeag 
corporations,  or  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
wire  works,  or  the  Cramps'  shipyards,  or 
any  other  manufactory.  This  is  a  point 
which  needs  to  be  understood;  as  our  cor- 
respondent says,  it  "is  a  pressing  ques- 
tion ! " 

The  most  perplexing  part  of  the  visiting 
is  that  each  visitor  comes  suddenly.  He  pre- 
fers to  pay  railroad  fare  rather  than  to  use  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp,  only  to  learn,  on 
his  arrival,  that  as  there  are  from  one  to 
twenty  visitors  daily,  and  that  nearly  all 
arrive  without  notice,  he  is  refused  admit- 
tance, as  the  poultryman  cannot  afford  to 
stop  his  work  and  entertain  him. 

THE  SAME  OLD  FRESH  AIR. 

Your  hens  are  blind.  WeU,  so  are  those 
of  others,  due  to  the  so-called  fresh  air 
holes  (ventilators).  A  reader  comes  to  us, 
and  describes  how  the  ventilator  works. 
He  says  : 

My  hens  all  have  swelled  eyes,  and, 
strauge  to  say,  all  are  affected  on  the  left 
eye.  My  neighbors  are  amazed  at  the  fact. 
Here  are  twenty-three  hens,  all  with  their 
left  eyes  "bunged  up  "  as  though  they  had 
been  in  a  prize  fight. 

Now,  even  with  a  case  so  clear  to  him, 
all  the  fowls  being  affected  alike,  he  did 
not  once  dream  of  the  ventilator,  which  we 
affirm  (although  we  are  many  miles  away) 
is  at  the  left  end  of  the  house,  or  rather,  at 
that  end  which  allows  the  air  to  come  from 
the  left  of  the  fowls,  down  upon  their 
heads  aud  eyes.  No  doubt  the  neighbors 
mentioned  praised  our  subscriber^  for  sup- 
plying "  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  "  but 
the  poor  hens,  if  they  could,  would  pro- 
test. 

BEGINNING  WITH  EARLY  BROILERS. 

Get  your  incubators  now.  Begin  work 
for  the  winter.  Hatching  may  begin  in 
October  and  continue  to  January.  A  heu 
will  not  sit  and  successfully  raise  a  brood 
in  winter.  As  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
says: 

"Although  the  market  for  early  broilers 
will  not  begin  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  the  chicks  must  be  hatched  out  in 
time  to  grow.  It  requires  three  weeks  to 
hatch  the  chicks  and  about  ten  weeks  more 
for  them  to  reach  a  marketable  size,  the 
whole  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
hatch  to  the  period  of  selling,  being  about 
three  months. 

"  To  reach  the  market  in  January,  the 
chicks  should  come  out  of  the  shells  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  November.  As 
the  prices  gradually  increase  after  January, 
reaching  the  highest  limit  in  May,  there  is 
a  wide  field  open  for  early  broilers.  The 
first  lots  that  reach  the  market  sell  best 
When  they  weigh  but  little  over  a  pound 
each,  but  as  the  prices  go  up,  the  weights 
also  increase,  until  sizes  of  one  and  three 
quarters  weight  are  desired. 

"  The  difficulty  in  securing  early  chicks  is 
the  fact  that  a  hen  will  not  sit  until  she  is 
so  inclined,  and  even  if  she  hatches  a  brood 
in  the  winter  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  raise 
them.  During  the  spring  and  summer, 
however,  the  hen  will  be  useful  in  hatching 
and  brooding  chicks,  owing  to  the  conditions 
in  her  favor  being  better.  We  have  earnestly 
aimed  to  encourage  an  interest  in  artificial 
incubation,  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  as 
we  believe  it  affords  some  of  them  to  find 
employment  in  winter. 

"  In  April  and  May,  prices  sometimes 
reach  as  high  as  sixty  cents  a  pound  for 
broilers  in  the  large  cities.  The  cost  of  the 
food  to  produce  one  pound  of  chick  does 
not  exceed  six  cents.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  cost  of  eggs  for 
incubation,  the  labor,  the  buildings  and 
other  expenses  are  sometimes  great,  and 
losses  by  death  may  be  very  heavy.  All  aie 
not  successful,  but  many  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  after  a  year's  experience.  It  is 
best  to  begin  with  a  small  incubator,  aud 
learn,  and  not  venture  too  far  the  first 
season.  If  anything  is  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, this  is  the  time  to  begin,  not  only  for 
profit  but  also  to  experiment." 

Do  not  forget  that  in  April  and  May  the 
prices  for  broilers  range  from  forty  to  sixty 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  cost  of  food  is 
but  five  cents  to  produce  one  pound  of 
meat.  There  are,  however,  other  expenses, 
but  they  defend  upon  the  judgment  and 
industry  of  the  operator. 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  RECORD. 

JOS.   T.    KIMLER,    WILLIAMSPORT,  MARY- 
LAND. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  in- 
terested ina  record  of  mingled  success  and 
failure   I  give  it  freely,  not  earing  to  con- 
real  my  ignorance.    On  Nov.  10th,  1S91,  I 
began  an  account,  as  follows : 
Incubator.  §21.00 
Nov.  15.    Freight  and  dravage,  1.25 
Nov.  20.   To  loo  eggs,  1.7S 
Nov.  20.   To  three  gals,  oil,  .38 
Dec.  11.    Bv  sixteen  chicks. 
Dec.  11.   To  216  eggs,  4.50 
Dec.  11.  To  thermometer  for 

brooder,  .25 

Dec.  11.   To  Brooder,  7.00 

Dec.  18.   To  oil.  .37 
Dec.  30.   Bv  tvv  dve  chicks. 

Jan.  1.   To  fifty  eggs,  1.00 
Jan.  21.    H v  nine  chicks. 

Jan.  22.   To  lift  v  eggs,  1.00 

Feb.  1.   To  oil,  .38 
Feb.  11.   Bv  seven  chicks. 

Feb.  12.  To  fifty  eggs,  .00 
Mar.  7.   By  one  chick. 

Mar.  8.   To  tiftv  cl'its,  .65 

Mar.O.    To  oil,'  .38 
.Mar.  28.   By  fourteen  clucks. 

.Mar.  29.    To  fifty  eggs,  .00 
Apr.  19.   By  eleven  chicks. 
Total  chicks  from  this  machine. 

seventy. 
Number  raised,  lift y-live, 

Total  cost,  exclusive  of  feed,  §11.44 

To  feed,  all  told,  2.80 


Bv  sale  of  liftv-tive  chicks. 


Total,  $44.24 
20.40 


Loss,  §23.84 

On  April  10th,  I  began  again  as  follows: 
To  cost  of  another  Incubator,  23.75 
April  11.   Kxprcssage,  2.05 


Total,  26.40 
Apr.  14.   To  100  eggs,  1.25 
May  l.  Bv  seventy-one  chicks. 
May  5.   To  100  eggs,  1.00 
May  25.   By  sixty-nine  chicks. 
May  26.  To  100  eggs,  1.00 
June  15.    By  seventy-eight 
chicks. 

June  10.    To  100  eggs,  1.12 
Julv  7.  By  sixty-five  chicks. 
July  8.    To  100  eggs,  1.25 
July  28.   By  seventy-eight 
chicks. 

Apr.  14,  to  Julv  28.   To  oil, 

fifteen  gallons  @  10c,  1.50 
Total  chicks  m  five  hatches, 
To  loss  of  chicks  through  lice,  SO 
To  loss  by  diarrhoea,  51 
To  loss  by  accident,  10 
To  number  raised.  220 
By  120  chicks  sold,®  25  cents, 
By  forty-one  chicks  sold,  @ 

30  cents, 
By  twenty  runts  sold,  @  20  and 

IS  cents  each, 
By  thirty-nine  chicks  too  small 

for  sale,  @  15  cents. 


By  total  value, 

To  feed  for  all  to  date, 


361 

§30.00 

12.30 

3.40 

5.85 

51.55 
10.40 

§41.10 


Balance, 

Cost  of  chicks,  exclusive  of 
feed,  and  including  ma- 
chine, §31.42 

Balance  in  favor  of  business,  §'J.6S 

Estimated  present  value  of  two 

machines,  35.00 


Gained  during  the  season,  £»14.6S 
The  failure  of  the  lirst  machine  was  due 
to  my  ignorance.  I  have  now  a  hatch  com- 
ing off  from  it,  and  have,  so  far,  thirty-eight 
peeps  from  fifty  fertile  eggs,  and  seven 
pipped  eggs,  (middle  of  twentieth  day).  I 
say  this  in  justice  to  the  machine. 

 •  

IMPROVEMENT  IN    BROODING  HOUSE. 

A.  r.  GREIM,  PARK  SUMMIT,  X.  Y. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  we 
erected  a  large  incubator  and  brooder-house. 
Having  succeeded  in  raising  chicks  on  a 
small  scale  the  previous  two  years,  we 
thought  to  venture  on  a  larger  scale  now. 
Since  we  mentioned  our  intentions  last  Oc- 
tober, of  buildings  to  be  a  hundred  feet 
long,  etc  ,  we  must  now  tell  something  of 
the  work  we  are  doing,  or  people  will  think 
we  have  gone  into  oblivion  with  the  thou- 
sands who  try  it  cn  a  large  scale.  While 
we  have  had  no  very  great  success  to  boast 
of,  still  we  are  on  a  fair  way  now.  A  se- 
vere winter  caught  u-  in  November,  before 
we  were  ready  for  ice  and  snow.  Then, 
too,  the  eggs  hatched  very  poorlv  up  to 
February  1st.  "We  use  two  home-made  in- 
cubators, and  like  them  better  than  a 
bought,    high-priced,  self-regulator,  etc. 

Now  let  us  mention  a  few  improvements 
to  make  this  letter  worth  publishing.  By 
improvements  we  mean  changes  or  addi- 
tions to  the  old  systems  that  will  lessen  the 
labor  and  make  the  pets  more  comfortable. 

Our  brooding  system  is  the  Smyrna.  In- 
stead of  a  board  on  hinges,  to  oiien  below 
the  doors  to  the  brooders,  we  use  a  frame 
which  slides  in  grooves  at  each  end,  and  is 
fitted  with  one-eighth  inch  wire  bars,  so 
the  chicks  can  reach  through  to  get  at  the 
water,  grit,  charcoal,  etc., "which  we  keep 
on  a  four-inch  projection  of  the  brooder 
floor,  under  these  racks.  In  the  nursery 
these  bars  are  close  together,  but  farther 
apart  in  the  next  department,  and  >o  on  t.. 
suitthe  size  of  chicks.  Anv  one  can  readilv 
see  the  advantages  even  over  patent  drink- 
ing fountains. 

We  keep  the  water  in  four  bv  six  inch 
shallow  tin  pans,  which  are  easily  cleaned 


out  every  time  you  water  them.  The  tins 
with  charcoal,"  grit,  etc.,  are  where  the 
chicks  can  readily  help  themselves,  and 
what  is  left  over  will  remain  sweet  and 
clean  for  further  use.  The  pans  are  easily 
replenished.  When  the  pens  are  not  tob 
crowded  the  soft  food  can  be  fed  through 
this  lack  too.  Many  know  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  in  a  trough,  or  on  boards  when  the 
thicks  are  hungry.  Here  you  can  feed 
without  opening  the  brooder  doors. 

Now  for  the  runs  outside.  To  make  this 
plain,  I  will  say,  that  the  runs  are  sixteen 
feet  deep  and  the  same  width  as  the  inside 
pens.  Running  parallel  with  the  house, 
sixteen  feet  south  of  the  same,  is  a  piece  of 
fence,  (posts  planted  firmly  into  the 
ground).  Through  this  fence  opens  a  gate 
into  each  run  from  the  three  feet  walk. 
Others  use  that,  but  here  is  our  improve- 
ment. The  partitions  between  our  runs 
are  portable,  being  each  a  section  of  fence 
sixteen  feet  long,  with  two  iron  hooks  at 
each  end,  which  lit  in  screw  eyes  fastened  to 
the  house  at  the  north  end  and  south  to 
section  of  fence  with  gates. 

The  advantages  are  that  snow-  is  more 
readily  cleared  away  from  the  runs,  and 
once  every  week,  in  live  minutes,  these  sec- 
tions  can  be  lifted  and  set  on  one  side,  and 
a  one-horse  cultivator  run  through,  back 
and  forth,  will  purify  the  soil  as  nothing 
else  can.  Again,  if  you  wish  to  seed  the 
runs,  the  horse-power  is  preferable  to  the 
spade  and  rake.  Owing  to  the  length  of 
this  we  will  write  you  later  of  improve- 
ments in  our  laying  department. 


A  LADY  S  METHOD. 

MRS  S.  RIDER,  MARYLAND,  NEW  Y'ORK. 

We  have  just  been  reading  the  September 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  liud 
many  good  things  as  usual,  although  hav- 
ing had  but  a  few  copies  of  it.  We  are  in 
the  poultry  business,  having  about  140 
fowls,  but  intend  enlarging  on  this  num- 
ber. We  will  put  up  one  new  building 
this  fall,  and  another  next  spring.  I  take 
the  sole  care  of  the  fowls,  which  means 
work  and  lots  of  it.  I  have  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  and  a  few  Plym- 
outh Rock  hens.  I  am  going  to  get  a  mate 
for  the  Plymouth  Bocks  soon,  as  I  think  my 
hens  good.  I  have  had  very  good  luck, 
with  chicks  this  year,  but  in  years  past  I 
have  lost  many  from  lice  and  bowel  troub- 
le. I  have  kept  rny  chicks  in  the  build- 
ings with  board  floors,  until  from  one  to 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  this  season,  and 
have  had  much  better  luck  than  when  I  let 
them  out  on  the  ground  sooner.  Perhaps 
some  others  who  write  of  having  such  had 
luck  might  succeed  better  this  way,  at  least. 
I  would  recommend  you  to  try  my  plan, 
being  like  the  Indian  medicine, — "  It  will 
do  no  harm  if  it  does  no  good.  "  I  would 
give  them  plenty  of  grit,  oyster  shells,  etc., 
I  think  buckwheat  and  cracked  corn  good, 
but  have  fed  almost  anything  with  good 
results.  I  believe  that  keeping  them 
housed  had  something  to  do  with  my  suc- 
cess. My  fowls  have  been  sneezing  and  tak- 
ing cold  this  fall.  I  did  not  take  out  my 
screen  wire  doors,  and  shut  the  windows, 
quite  as  soon  as  I  ought,  but  still  the  damp 
weather  seems  to  have  some  effect  on  them 
now.  I  have  fed  soft  feed  twice  a  day  this 
summer  with  good  results.  I  feed  boiled 
potatoes  mostly,  but  use  squashes,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  apples,  or  anything  else  if 
more  convenient.  This  I  mix  with  wheat 
middlings,  adding  milk,  or  thin  dish  water, 
form  dough.  I  usually  omit  the  vegetables 
from  the  night's  feed.  My  fowls  have  free 
range,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  oyster 
shells.  We  were  reading  "It's  a  torture, " 
on  page  eighty-two  of  the  September  issue, 
and  how  true  it  is,  that  many  will  do  this 
very  thing,  and  I  feel  that  "if  the  golden 
rule  could  be  followed  in  our  dealings  with 
even  the  animal  kingdom,  it  would  b  ■  much 
more  human,  and  that  the  creator  would 
be  much  better  pleased,  for  the  Bible  says: 
"  The  righteous  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.*'  It  is  a  common  practice  to  carry 
fowls  (if  one  chances  to  buy  one  of  a 
neighbor),  by  the  feet,  instead  of  carrying 
them  in  a  decent  manner.  I  recently  had 
an  experience  of  the  kind  where  I  sold  one 
to  a  person  to  kill,  and  that  person  was  a 
lady  too.  Horrors,  I  said  to  myself,  you 
don't  get  any  more  chickens  here.  Friends 
let  us  be  kind  to  all  dumb  animals,  be  it 
beast,  bird  or  fish.  Do  as  we  would  like  to 
be  done  by  and  there  will  be  less  misery  in 
the  world. 


UNCLE  STEVE  SPEAKS. 

"UNCLE    STEVE,"    BOSTIX  MOUNTAINS. 
ARK. 

Mister Editer, dkerSir:  Ithoughtide 
rite  you  a  letter,  thinkin  mabe  youd  love  to 
no  how  the  chickin  bisness  is  a  doin  in  these 
parts,  wel  the  chicken  fever  is  a  gittin 
rite  hi  a  good  menny  is  got  it,  and  more  is  a 
takein  it.  i  bleve  this  country  lias  a  great 
filter  for  chickin  raisin,  tha  hav  all  the  grit 
tha  want,  pick  and  choice,  made  bv  uater. 
i  mashed  up  sum  crocks  and  bottles  and 
tbrowed  it  down  to  mi  chickins.  tha  looked 
at  it,  turned  t her  heads  to  one  side,  looked 
at  me,  and  walked  off,  much  as  to  sa,  I 
dunno  what  you  mean,  thecliment  here  is 
about  rite,  and  thar  is  plenty  pure  wai  ter 
for  um  to  drink,  wel  i  tuck  the  chickin  fever 
and  got  it  so  bad  i  sede  ide  be  bound  to  take 
mm  thin,  so  i  twisted  the  thing  a  fu  turns 
In  mi  mind  and  s..t  it  down  ide  take  the 
POLTRIKEPER.  It  was  gest  then  i  hit  the 
tack  and  druv  it  up.  twas  jes  the  thing  i 
Deded.  it  tels  me  aul  i  dont  no  about 
tbickin  rasin.  its  a  "  lamp  to  mi  feat,  and 
a  lite  to  mi  pathway."  its  jest  what  evrv 
boddv  had  ort  to  take  ef  tha  iric  the  ebi-Wii, 


fever,  and  i  tel  um  so  too,  when  tha  cum 
roun  axinhow  in  the  world  i  kepe  mi  chick- 
ins  so  nice,  wel  the  Poltrikepeh  tels  me 
to  fust  no  what  i  want  mi  chickins  to  do  be- 
fore i  chuse  mi  stock,  and  then  perseed  cur- 
fully.  wel  i  wanted  the  chickin  what  had 
the  most  good  pints  and  least  bad  pints, 
and  I  chused  the  White  Wyandott.  and  inie 
mightly  pleased  with  it  up  to  this  ritin.  i 
sent  north  and  got  two  settins  ov  eggs, 
hatched  fourteen  chicks  and  rased  twelve  of 
em,  five  rusters  and  seven  pullits.  I  tuck 
um  off  ov  the  nest  the  24  ov  april  last, 
year,  this  year  I  sot  mi  fust  hens  the  13  ov 
Febberary.  From  them  seven  pullits  ive 
rased  225  chicks  and  desposd  ov  282  eggs  for 
settin.  i  sot  mi  eggs  under  common  hens, 
you  no  it  is  sed  that  nesesity  causes  the 
mother  ov  invention,  wel,  a  hen  tuck  rite 
from  her  home  gest  as  she  is  fixin  up  to  go 
into  familey  business  aint  apt  to  be  satis- 
fied, shes  moor  apt  to  flop  off  ov  the  nest 
and  tri  to  go  back  home,  so  i  made  deap 
nest  boxes,  and  made  kivers  for  each  nest, 
and  it  worked  like  a  charm,  tha  was  holes 
in  the  kivers  and  cracks  under  um,  so  the 
hens  could  git  plenty  fresh  wind,  i  made  a 
feedin  coop,  with  dust  bath,  fead  troft,  and 
water  cup.  after  dinner  evry  day  ide  put 
in  plenty  uv  fead  and  warter,  and  lift  the 
hens  from  ther  nests,  and  put  um  in  the 
coop,  and  give  um  time  to  eat,  drink,  and 
waller,  then  put  um  back  on  the  nests,  and 
i  had  good  hatches,  wel,  i  could  say  much 
more  to  you,  but  ime  afraid  ef  i  do  lie  never 
se  this  in  prent,  so  ile  close  by  wishin  you 
good  luck.  Ef  i  se  this  in  prent,  ile  rite 
agin,  and  tel  you  howe  i  made  a  bone 
masher.   Excuse  pore  spellin. 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

F.  R.  WATERS,   KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

I  am  no  newspaper  correspondent,  but  I 
feel  so  much  interested  in  poultry  that  I 
never  tire  speaking  of  it.  I  have  been  a 
little  cranky  all  my  life,  as  some  would  call 
it,  but  never  took  as  much  interest  as  I 
have  for  the  past  two  years.  I  find  it  is 
not  only  a  pleasant  but  also  a  profitable 
business,  so  I  just  wish  to  make  mention 
of  this  summer's  success. 

I  had  a  few  common  chickens  to  start 
with.  I  set  205  eggs  and  got  172  chickens 
and  have  lost  during  the  season,  from  being 
tramped,  and  other  causes,  thirteen  chick- 
ens. The  balance  are  all  hale  and  hearty. 
I  did  this  after  doing  my  day's  work.  I 
am  now  going  to  try  my  hand  with  a  ma- 
chine as  soon  as  my  pullets  commence  to 
lay. 

I  am  raisingnothing  but  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Black  Langshans.  I  do  not  wish  to 
employ  all  of  your  time  at  reading  my  let- 
ter, but  1  wish  to  mention  my  egg  success. 
Last  March,  a  gentleman  wlio  is  employed 
with  me  had  sixteen  hens  which  lie 
would  not  lay,  but  were  good  sitters,  and  as 
that  was  just  what  I  wanted  I  bought  them 
and  went  to  feeding  for  eggs,  to  see  if  they 
could  not  be  made  to  lay,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise they  began  to  lay,  and  have  been  lay- 
ing ever  since.  They  layedso  steadily  that 
in  July,  1  mentioned  to  my  wife  we  should 
keep  an  account  next  month,  and  see  howr 
many  eggs  the  sixteen  hens  would  lay. 
They  layed  in  August  275  eggs,  and  now 
there  are  four  or  live  of  them  moulting, 
but  we  have  seventy-nine  eggs  in  Sep- 
tember, up  to  the  15th.  Mark  you,  they 
are  nothing  but  common  chickens,  as  I  call 
them.  I  had,  last,  April,  a  breeding  yard  of 
nine  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  and  one  cock, 
and  the  nine  laved,  in  five  weeks,  165  eggs. 

 •  ■ 

A  KICK  FROM  A  KICKER. 

"KICKER."  AP ALACHICOLA,  FLA. 

So  manv  give  their  experience  that  1  fain 
would  join  them,  and  air  my  grievances  for 
once  at  least. 

Last  spring,  (unhappy  moment)  I  saw  a 
poultry  paper.  Previous  to  that  time  I 
didn't  know  such  a  thing  was  published, 
and  I  would  I  still  were  ignorant.  Well, 
I  took  it  home,  and  read  it,  and  in  its  pages 
were  the  microbes  of  that  fell  disease,  the 
poultry  fever.  I  caught  it,  though  not  in 
its  worst  form,  and  straightway  I  sub- 
scribed for  thirteen  different  poultry 
papers,  and  several  catalogues  issued  by 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  occupation,  all  of 
which  simply  tended  to  aggravate  the  mal- 
adv. 

Now  to  Kick.— Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
two  poultrymen  who  prescribe  the  same 
rciuedv  for  roup,  or  the  same  mixture  for 
the  morning  mash,  or  the  same  plans  for 
a  poultry  house  ?  This  is  my  greatest 
trouble. 

I  pick  up  the  Chicken  Gazette  and  go  out 
to  the  poultry  house,  open  it,  and  read, 
"Feed  corn,  A.  B.C.";  "Feed  no  corn, 
X.  Y.  Z."  "Feed  shells,  Oh  my."  "Feed 
no  shells.  Oh  Dear."  "Keep  them  in  trees, 
E.B.  T."  "Box  them  up  tight,  J.  K." 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Now~  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  am  an  amateur,  and  don't  know 
"B  from  a  bull's  foot,"  and  must  depend 
upon  older  breeders  until  I  get  to  know  it 
all  myself,  (which  I  expect  will  be  soon,) 
so  I  look  long  at  my  chicken  flock,  and 
finally  give  them  something  that  nobody 
recommends,  and  go  back  to  the  fireside, 
light  my  pipe,  and  dream  of  the  day  when 
[can  buy  the  authorized  "Rules  for  Rais- 
ing Chickens,"  and  go  ahead  without  a  doubt 
or  fear. 

"The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,"  and  I 
fanev  the  poultry  fraternity  embraces  its 
proportion,  and  imagine  that  a  good  many 
on  the  outside  are  trying  to  get  in,  judging 
from  the  many  letters  from  a  young  man 
with  400  acres  of  land  and  §40,  who 
wants  to  know  "how  much  it  will  cost  to 
Veen  10.0(H)  hens." 


A  SIX  MONTHS'  RECORD. 

E.  PARKER    PRATT,  EAST  BRIDGE  WATER,. 
MASS. 

Seeing  some  records  of  parties  who  keep 
fowls,  I  thought  I  would  give  my  experi- 
ence. I  saw  one  record  of  six  months,  from 
Mrs.  Frank  Sanders,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. She  does  not  give  the  breed  or  the 
feed  that  she  used,  or  under  what  conditions 
they  were  kept.  I  will  give  mv  account  of 
eggs  for  six  months  of  1802,  with  twenty- 
nine  pullets.  In  January  1  got  274  eggs; 
February,  429;  March,  273;  April,  527; 
May,  337  ;,  and  June  205  ;  making  a  total  of 
2,105  eggs.  My  pullets  are  a  cross  between 
a  Brow  n  Leghorn  cock  and  a  Buff  Cochin 
ben.  They  were  fed  cracked  corn  and  oats 
equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  cabbage  to  pick' 
For  the  lirst  three  months  they  were  con-* 
lined  in  a  building  6x12  feet,  and  did  not  go 
out  of  doors  at  all.  I  let  them  out  every 
day  t  hat  I  was  at  home  out  of  work,  anil 
When  I  was  at  work  I  could  not  let  them 
out  but  once  a  week.  I  am  reading  the 
Poultry  Keeper  right  along,  ami  find  it 
a  very  interesting  paper,  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive, but  I  should  like  to  hear  from  those 
parties  who  have  accounts  to  be  put  in  the 
paper,  and  who  will  give  their  methods  of 
feeding,  and  the  kind  of  fowls  they  keep, 
so  that  others  may  learn  more  about -taking 
care  of  their  fowls  for  profit. 

HER  HENS  PAY. 

MRS .  E.  RRONILLET,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

I  am  raising  Buff  Cochins  and  Langshans. 
I  have  a  small  yard,  with  not  a  blade  of 
grass  in  it,  and  have  raised  one  hundred 
chickens,  pure  and  half  breed,  and  have  not 
lost  one  through  disease.  I  feed  in  an  open 
coop  in  the  morning,  and  again  just  before 
going  to  roost,  besides  the  waste  from  the 
table.  Am  very  proud  of  my  chickens ,  and 
no  one  in  my  neighborhood  lias  been  as 
lucky  as  I  have  been,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  losing  large  numbers  by  disease.  The 
only  grass  my  chickens  get  is  that  which  is 
cut  from  a  lawn,  and  I  find  it  sufficient  for 
them.  Their  regular  food  is  good  wheat, 
clean  and  full  seed,  millet,  and  occasionally 
cornmeal,  wet  sufficiently  to  fall  from 
the  fingers  in  large  grains,  pure  water  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  and,  once  a  week,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  in  their  water 
basin,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  The 
lien  house  floor  is  kept  covered  with  tine 
coal  ashes  and  lime. 

HATCHED  IN  AN  OVEN. 

MRS.  M.  MERRITT,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

I  had  some  hens  tumbling  around  on  their 
heads,  and  walking  backwards,  and  a  neigh- 
bor told  me  to  give  them  one  teaspoon  of 
pulverized  alum  in  the  pail  of  drinking 
water,  which  I  did,  and  they  are  all  right 
now.  One  died  before  I  knew  what  to  do 
for  them.  I  find  it  quite  a  different  thing  to 
keep  fowls  in  the  city,  from  what  it  is  in 
the  country.  Here  we  can't  let  them  out 
at  all,  and  I  have  raised  over  thirty  nice 
chickens  that  have  never  been  out  of  small 
yards,  and  three  of  those  I  hatched  in  my 
stove  oven,  on  the  fourth  of  July.  The 
ones  hatched  in  the  oven  seem  the  strongest 
of  all, — only  one  is  a  dwarf.  It  is  no  larger 
now  than  one  of  my  Light  Brahmas  were 
when  first  hatched,  but  that  the  reason  of 
its  being  so  small,  was  not  being  hatched  in 
the  oven  is  proved  by  the  other  three  being 
the  largest  I  have,  and  it  is  a  Plymouth 
Rock  too,  at  that. 

PERHAPS  LICE. 

A  reader  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  who  feeds  plenty 
of  corn  and  meal,  finds  that  his  fowls  are 
not  thriving,  hence  he  writes  us  for  infor- 
mation as  follows: 

Some  of  my  chichens  are  real  dumpish, 
set  around  all  humised  up,  and  seem  to 
run  down  in  weight.  I  feed  them  wheat, 
corn,  and  meal,  with  Stoddard's  Poultry 
Food  in  the  meal,  about  once  a  week. 

No  one  can  well  judge  from  a  distance 
what  the  ailment  may  be,  but  the  symptons 
are  that  the  large  head  lice  are  at  work  on 
the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  that  a 
few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  or  lard,  well  rubbed 
in,  would  be  of  advantage.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  quarters  are  not 
close,  and  that  the  birds  have  colds. 

DANGER  IN  CLOSE  BREEDING. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "  Never 
keep  a  cock  over  one  year  on  the  same 
range,  no  matter  how  "fine  a  bird  he  may 
be,  or  if  the  cock  is  kept  then  the  hens  must 
be  changed  if  a  healthy,  good-laying  flock 
be  desired.  Never  keep  any  young  cock 
that  may  be  hatched  from  your  own  eggs. 
Never  get  a  supply  of  cocks  and  hens  from 
the  same  person;  get  the  hens  from  one 
yard,  the  cocks  from  another.  Either  of 
these  maxims  will  prevent  breeding  in 
or  any  approach  thereto.  The  practice 
may  have  so  deteriorated  your  fowls  before 
you  owned  them,  and  this  is  most  likely 
the  reason  why  yours  are  so  feeble  in  con- 
stitution as  to  give  way  on  all  sides ;  when- 
ever one  of  them  gets  sick  it  can  hardly 
ever  recover.  When  a  cock  has  passed  his 
prime  (three  years)  all  bis  progeny  will  be 
liable  to  gapes,  roup,  etc.,  and  the  progeny 
will  all  be  ailing  and  very  poor  layers. 
They  will  die  without  any  apparent  cause. 
I  have  looked  through  my  hack  diaries  for 
a  case  of  gapes,  and  do  not  find  one  recorded 
since  1841." 
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Brief  Remarks  ffom  Reaflers. 

In  This  "Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and 
Learns. 


On  a  City  Lot. — Three  years  ago,  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  chickens,  but  from 
that  time  on  I  have  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  have  learned  a  great  deal.  I 
jive  in  the  city  and  have  but  one  lot — 60x150 
eet — which  1  have  fenced  in,  and  my  hens 
fay  enough  eggs  to  pay  my  grocery  bill. 
The  more  the  hens  work  for  their  living,  the 
more  they  will  lay.  I  keep  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  feed  soft  food  in  the  morning 
and  hard  food  at  night,  but  they  have  to 
scratch  in  straw  for  their  hard  food. — B. 
Cuschek,  Seyboygan,  Wis. 

A  Leghorn  that  Changes  Color.— I  think  I 
have  something  in  the  line  of  poultry  that 
as  a  curiosity,  and  I  doubt  if  the  like  of  it 
was  ever  known  before.  I  have  a  Leghorn 
hen  that  changes  her  color  every  year.  This 
fall  it  is  a  handsome  White  Leghorn,  but 
last  fall  she  changed  from  a  white  to  a 
Brown  Leghorn. — Herbert  D.  Elwell,  Rose- 
boom,  New  York. 

Wants  More  Dog  Talk. — I  was  very  much 
interested  in  your  articles  on  St.  Bernards, 
and  eagerly  looked  for  more.  Who  does  not 
tire  of  chickens  at  times  and  need  more  St. 
Bernard  tonic.  Every  poultryman  should 
encourage  thoroughbred  dogs.  I  want  to 
hold  my  nose  and  scratch  myself  at  the 
thought  of  chickens  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  How  is  it  that  one  tires  of  eating 
chickens  when  they  "have  plenty.  I  used  to 
suppose  that  people  were  stingy  because 
they  seldom  ate  one,  but  now  I  feel  as  if 
asked  to  take  a  pill  when  asked  to  eat 
chicken.  As  I  was  saying,  I  believe  you  are 
well  posted  on  dogs,  and  I  believe  it  is  be- 
cause of  your  modesty  that  you  stopped 
short  (so  very  different  from  some  other 
editors).  I  appreciate,  your  modesty  often, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  read  your  paper  and  not 
read  how  your  eggs  hatch,  and  how  those 
you  buy  don't  hatch,  and  other  things.  But 
I  will  stop  if  you  will  answer  some  ques- 
tions about  St.  Bernards. —  "  Yonkers" 
Brighton,  New  York. 

[The  questions  are  elsewhere.  We  did 
not  object  to  giving  a  little  dog  literature, 
but  this  is  strictly  a  poultry  paper,  and  we 
must  consult  the  preferences  of  the  readers. 
—Ed.] 

Should  be  a  Weekly.— Accept  my  congratu- 
lations upon  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  as  they  have  no  equal 
in  the  literature  of  the  poultry  industry. 
I  most  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Shivers'  opin- 
ion as  to  its  "becoming  a  weekly,"  and 
will  be  willing  to  send  you  §2.00  instead  of 
fifty  cents.  Come,  you  poultry-loving  fra- 
ternity, speak  your  sentiments,  and  let  lis 
have  the  Poultry  Keeper  visit  us 
weekly.  We  all  must  acknowledge  what  it 
has  done  for  the  practical  side,  and  from  a 
business  standpoint,  and  I  think  we  could 
all  stand  the  advance  in  prices  of  subscrip- 
tion for  the  extra  knowledge  that  would  be 
imparted  to  those  directly  interested. — E. 
Taylor,  Preston,  Minn. 

Every  Thing  Convenient.— 1  am  much 
pleased  with  your  recent  issue.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  former  issues 
in  appearance.  The  headings  over  short 
articles  are  very  clear,  aud  the  black  side 
headings  are  "catchy,"  as  you  can  run  your 
eye  up  and  down  a  page  and  find  any  article 
you  may  be  interested  in.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  you  change  the  running  head- 
ings from  heavy  Gothic  to  capitals  of  Celtic, 
which  would  be  neater.  I  have  not  raised 
a  chicken  for  over  a  year,  but  must  read 
about  poultry,  as  I  am  afraid  something 
new  might  escape  me  before  I  begin  again, 
which  I  intend  to  do  next  month. — J.  M. 
Bailey,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  New  Remedy  for  Ants.— Any  one  troubled 
with  ants  in  the  hens'  nests,  or  about  the 
"house,  have  a  reined}-  if  they  will  sprinkle 
■ground  cinnamon  where  the  ants  arc,  as  it 
will  drive  them  away.  I  have  tried  every- 
thing else  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  to  no 
purpose.— J/rs.  A.  A.  McLane,  Barton-, 
Florida. 

Profit  in  Poultry. — In  the  September  issue 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  is  published  an 
article  headed — "The  Profit  in  Poultry." 
It  gives  a  truthful  exposition  of  the  subject 
of  poultry  rabiug,  and  is  therefore  con- 
spicuous among  so  much  overdrawn  poul- 
try literature.  If  the  teaching  of  the  poul- 
try publications  are  to  be  believed,  so 
many  will  go  into  the  business  that  it  will 
be  destroyed.  Please  encourage  such  pro- 
ductions as  that  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  thus  truly  act  for  the  benefit  of  your 
subscribers.  Tour  influence  is  great,  and 
it  is  increasing.—  Chas.  II.  Hazard,  Wake- 
field, B.  I. 

Early  Laying  for  Plymouth  Rocks.—  I  have 
some  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rocks  now  lay- 
ing (September)  which  were  hatched  in 
March,  aud  they  commenced  to  lay  about 
the  first  part  of  August.  I  also  tried  a 
cross  with  a  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn 
cock  and  some  pure  Brahma  hens.  They 
were  hatched  at  the  same  t  ime  as  the  Plym- 
outh Rocks.  The  cockerels  made  fine  broilers, 
-and  the  pullets  began  to  lay  the  last  week 
in  July.  They  mature  very  early.  I  tried 
the  cross  because  I  saw  it  in  the"  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  it  has  paid  me  to  do  so. — 
-Edw.  Salter  lin,  Shelton,  Conn. 


A  Regulator  for  Incubator. — I  would  like  for 
some  reader  to  send  me  a  plan  of  a  regula- 
tor for  a  lamp  incubator,  or  let  me  know 
where  to  get  one. —  C.  H.  Gar  son.  107  Baven 
St.,  Denver,  Col. 

[We  will  say  here  that  we  have  many  in- 
quiries for  a  regulator.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  regulator  can  be  sent  separately  from 
an  incubator  and  give  satisfaction,  nor  can 
one  be  made  to  fit  and  work  on  an  incubator 
except  by  exact  meas  urement  of  all  the 
parts. — Ed.] 

About  Fattening  the  Fowls.— On  page  88,  of 
your  September  number,  headed,  "Build- 
ing up  an  Egg  Trade, "  signed  by  "A  Four 
Tears'  Michigan  Breeder,  "  you  used  the 
word  "  sitting"  hens  instead  of  "fatting" 
hens.  Please  correct.  We  wish  to  know 
how  to  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the 
weight  of  a  hen  in  ten  days.  We  want 
square  test  facts,  that  will  help,  and  if  your 
correspondent  has  done  this  he  is  asked  to 
tell  us  how.  If  he  is  writing  about  some- 
thing of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
never  tried  to  do  it,  let  him  say  so.  On 
page  eighty-seven,  of  September  issue,  you 
nave  along  screed  of  how  to  fatten,  which 
we  judge  was  written  by  some  rich  Eng- 
lishman who  had  more  men  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with,  about  150  years  ago,  mak- 
ing pills  of  barley  meal,  and  putting  them 
down  the  throats  of  the  hens.  Do  you 
know  of  any  one  who  is  making  a  living, 
aud  getting  ahead,  in  fattening  hens  in  that 
manner?  Now  don't  dodge  this  thing,  Mr. 
Editor.  Let  us  hear  the  honest  thing. 
Help  to  stamp  out  humbugs  and  bosh.  On 
page  eighty-six, — "How  to  Kill  Fowls" — 
what  is  "slipping  out  the  neck  ?  "  How  is 
it  done,  and  why  is  it  not  cruel? 

[The  above  writer  signs  himself  also 
"  Four  Tears'  Michigan  Reader. "  A  man 
after  Jacts  should  set  an  example  with  his 
name.  We  will  state  that  the  "stuffing" 
process  is  common  in  France,  but  we  know 
of  no  one  who  has  attempted  it  in  this  coun- 
try. "  Slipping  "  the  neck  means  to  literally 
pull,  or  twist,  the  neck  until  it  is  broken, 
and  it  is  cruel,  so  much  so  as  to  be  cause 
for  the  arrest  of  any  one  who  is  so  heartless 
as  to  practice  it. — Ed.] 

Fresh  Beef  Scrap. — I  notice  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  elsewhere,  that  fresh 
beef  scrap  is  highly  recommended  for  all 
kinds  of  fowls,  and  I  have  written  to  dif- 
ferent parties  who  advertise  it,  but  I  have 
not  found  any  who  have  what  I  would  call 
freshbeet  scrap.  All  that  I  can  find  is 
the  meat,  gristle,  etc.,  after  the  chandlers 
and  others  have  pressed  the  fat  or  oil  out. 
I  have  bought  andused  some  of  this,  which 
I  procured  of  the  Tork  Chemical  Works, 
and  like  very  much,  but  what  I  mean  is 
fresh  beef  scrap. —  W.  Fulmer.  Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

[Strictly  fresh  beef  will  not  keep  for 
shipment  unless  it  is  processed  in  some 
manner,  especially  in  summer.  The  use 
of  a  bono  mill  will  overcome  the  difficulty. 
—Ed,] 

Good  Laying  by  Brown  Leghorns.— I  do  not 

know  if  this  will  be  of  service,  but  of  some 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  (Fox  strain)  I  got  in 
the  spring,  and  hatched  March  23d,  some  of 
the  pullets  began  to  lay  on  August  15th,  or 
when  four  and  one-half  months  old.  I  have 
been  getting  four  and  five  eggs  a  day  since. 
Some  of  the  cockerels  looked  so  nice  that  I 
thought  I  would  exhibit  them  at  the  Roek- 
ville  Fair,  and  they  won  first  premium.  I 
think. it  excellent. —  W.  A.  Mendel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  Boy's  Experience—  I  thought  I  would 
add  a  little  to  your  columns,  but  as  I  am 
only  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  I  cannot 
write  as  good  a  letter 'as  some  of  the  older 
subscribers.  I  have  about  five  dozen  hens, 
which  have  been  laying  nicely  all  summer 
until  now.  They  are  mongrel  Plymouth 
Rocks,  having  been  inbred  until  the  breed 
has  deteriorated,  but  your  paper  persuades 
me  to  use  thoroughbred  males,  to  improve 
my  stock.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  paper  yet,  which  is  an 
article  on  Guineas.  As  I  am  interested  in 
them,  such  an  article  would  benefit  me,  aud 
I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  give  their 
experience  with  them. — B.  P.  Pcake, 
Adams,  Indiana. 

Making  Nest  Eggs — I  agree  with  Mr. 
Shiver's  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  should 
be  a  weekly.  If  the  Florida  reader,  who  is 
having  trouble  with  nest  eggs,  will  try  mak- 
ing them  as  1ms  been  described  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  i.  e.,  by  filling  an  egg  shell 
with  plaster  of  Paris," with  carbolic  acid  ad- 
ded, he  will  find  it  better  than  any  other,  as 
it  serves  for  more  than  one  purpose. —  W. 
Fullerton,  Booker,  Montana. 

A  Regulator  for  Incubator.— Here  is  my 
regulator  for  a  Poultry  Keeper  incu- 
bator having  a  lamp.  Start  the  incubator, 
and  watch  until  the  heat  is  up  to  103  de- 
grees, and  then  draw  off  two  cups  of  water. 
Throw  away  the  water,  and  then  draw  off 
one  more  cupful,  and  throw  that  out 
also.  Now  draw  off  one  more  cupful,  and 
place  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  it,  and 
whatever  heat  the  water  is  will  be  the  heat 
you  should  keep  it.  Try  the  water  about 
three  times  a  day,  which  will  avoid  opening 
the  egg  drawer.— J".  W.  James,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 


Sure  Shot  Killed  the  Lice.— I  am   in  the 

chicken  business  in  a  small  way — for 
pleasure  aud  home  consumption.  "  Like 
many  others,  my  chicken  house  became  in- 
fested with  that  terror  to  chicken  raisers — 
lice.  I  tried  first  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other, but  without  avail,  for  they  continued 
to  increase  right  along,  until  I  actually 
believed  the  house  would  walk  off.  Finally 
I  saw  an  advertisement  uf  a  remedy  called 
"Sure  Shot"  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer, 
Pottsville,  Penna.,  and  although  despairing 
of  its  doing  any  good,  sent  him  a  trial  or- 
der. "Presto,  change,  "  the  lice  began  to 
disappear,  and  in  a  short  time  where  there 
were  millions  of  them  not  one  was  to  be 
found.  It  catches  them  coming,  or  it 
catches  them  going,  it  catches  them  any- 
where, and  in  any  position.  It  obliterates 
them,  and  wipes  them  out.  "Sure  Shot" 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  one  who 
is  pestered  with  a  "  lousy"  chicken  house. 
I  certainly  will  not  be  without  it  so  long  as 
it  is  to  be  had  and  I  am  in  the  chicken 
business. — S.  McEenney,  Fairfield 
Iowa. 

Chickens  on  a  Small  Space.— I  did  very  well 
with  the  chicks  this  season,  on  a  town  lot, 
as  I  hatched  163  and  raised  150.  I  made  a 
clear  profit  of  twent-eight  dollars  and  have 
fifty  good  pullets  left.  The  incubator  also 
did  well,  as  I  bought  some  of  the  eggs  at  a 
grocery. — A.  B.  Hower,  LoganspoH  ,  Ind- 
iana. 

How  to  Prepare  Grit. — I  wish  to  give  a 
method  of  preparing  grit  for  poultry  which 
is  very  simple,  but  which  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er. Take  auy  old  glass,  heat  it 
thoroughly,  and  then  drop  it  into  cold 
water.  It  will  crack  into  small  pieces,  and 
be  ready  for  use. — E.  C.  Ivreckers,  St 
Louis,  3Io. 

Indian  Games. — I  shall  keep  three  kinds  of 
poultry  the  coming  year,  iu  a  small  way,  on 
my  farm.  I  bought  one  sitting  of  Indian 
Games,  of  C.  A.  Sharpe,  &  Co.,  New  Tork, 
and  have  eleven  very  fine  chicks.  Their 
weight  surprises  everybody,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  breed.  I 
have  raised  600  chicks  this  season,  beginning 
April  1st,  and  ending  July  15th,  in  the  old 
way,  with  fifty  grade  Plymouth  Rock  hens, 
and  fourteen  Brown  Leghorns.— Mrs. 
Frank  Taylor,  Clinton,  Mo. 

 •  

SOMETHING    AB3UT  THE  DROPPINGS. 

It  is  claimed  that  poultry  manure  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  as  it  is  equal  to  guano. 
Such  claim  is  erroneous,  however,  as  guano 
is  produced  by  birds  which  live  on  animal 
food  (fish),  while  the  hens  live  on  grains, 
grass  and  seed?.  Manure  is  valuable  only 
in  proportion  to  the  food  from  which  it  is 
produced.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of 
manure  from  hens,  ducks,  geese,  and  pig- 
eons, is  given  by  the  N.  H.  Mirror,  which 
says  : 

"In  1,000  pounds  of  hen  manure  there  are 
5(50  pounds  of  water,  255  pounds  of  organic 
substance,  and  185  pounds  of  ash.  The 
manure  from  the  duck  very  closely  ap- 
proaches that  from  hens,  the  same  quantity 
of  duck  manure  containing  560  pounds  of 
water,  262  pounds  of  organic  substance  aud 
172  pounds  of  ash.  The  estimates  are  based 
on  fresh  manure  that  has  not  lost  any  of 
its  moisture.  Although  most  farmers  have 
supposed  that  manure  from  the  goose  was 
more  concentrated  than  that  from  hens, 
yet  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  far  behind 
that  from  the  hen  and  the  duck  iu  fertiliz- 
ing elements,  as  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  goose 
manure  contain  as  much  as  771  pounds  of 
water,  and  131  pounds  of  organic  substance, 
while  its  ash  is  but  ninety-live  pounds,  or 
but  little  over  one-half  that  of  the  hen  ma- 
nure. 

"The  hen  manure  contains  about  sixteen 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  1,000  pounds,  the 
duck  mauure  about  ten  pounds,  and  the 
goose  manure  about  five  pounds.  The  hen 
manure  is  therefore  three  times  as  valuable 
as  the  goose  manure  in  nitrogen,  and  the 
duck  manure  twice  as  valuable.  Goose 
manure,  however,  contains  more  potash 
than  that  from  the  hen  or  duck,  the  propor- 
tion being  about  nine  pounds  for  the  goose, 
eight  pounds  for  the  hen,  and  six  pounds 
for  the  duck. 

"Mauure  from  pigeons,  however,  is  more 
valuable  than  that  from  fowls,  as  pigeon 
manure  contains  529  pounds  of  water  in 
1,000  pounds,  but  its  organic  substance 
reaches  30S  pounds,  audits  ash  173  pounds. 
It  also  contaius  over  seventeen  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  ten  pounds  of  potash.  In 
value,  therefore,  the  manure  from  pigeons 
comes  first,  that  from  hens  second,  that 
from  ducks  third,  and  that  from  goose  last, 
yet  it  has  always  been  an  accepted  theory 
that  manure  from  geese  was  richer  than 
that  from  other  fowls,  but  the  chemist  has 
shed  light  on  the  matter,  and  facts  show 
otherwise.  Water  is  a  factor  in  all  ma- 
nures, hence  that  from  birds  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule." 

It  is  shown  iu  the  above  that  mauure 
from  the  pigeon  comes  first  in  value,  the 
hen  and  duck  (nearly  the  same)  next,  and 
the  goose  last.  This  overturns  the  old 
theory  that  manure  from  the  goose  was 
"  too  strong  for  use,"  and  that  it  "injured 
grass,"  etc.  The  above,  however,  shows 
that  water  composes  more  than  one-half  of 
the  manure,  and  that  the  ash  is  proportion- 
ate! v  small. 


HEAT  OF  A  BROODER. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Moyer,  Scotland,  Pa'.,  sends  us 
a  few  questions  to  answer,  in  regard',  to1 
heating  a  brooder,  and  also  in  regard  to  loss' 
of  chicks.  He  says  : 

1.  How  warm  should  a  brooder  be  kept, 
or,  rather,  what  temperpture  should  the 
little  chicks'  home  be  which  have  no  mother 
hen  ? 

2.  I  had  a  number  of  small  chicks  that 
looked  well,  seemed  hearty,  and,  then,, 
without  much  sign  of  sickness,  they  would! 
fall  over,  kick  a  little  and  were  dead.  The1 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  should  have1 
been  soft,  seemed  hard,  and  a  little  swollen. 
After  thirty  died  they  quit  dying,  and  the 
rest  are  lively.  What  is  wrong  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ? 

1.  During  cold  weather  the  brooder 
should  not  be  lower  than  ninety-five  de- 
grees, and  for  the  first  ten  days  we  prefer 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees.  Something 
depends  on  the  climate,  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  temperature  of  the  out- 
side air. 

2.  The  writer  did  not  state  if  the  chicks 
were  kept  in  a  brooder,  or  if  they  were  with 
hens.  It  is  difficult  to  give  cause  of  loss,  as 
there  are  so  many  of  them  to  interfere.  As 
but  a  portion  of  the  chicks  died  it  indicates 
that  some  mistake  wTas  made  in  feeding  or 
brooding,  but  it  is  an  impossibility  to  state 
without  knowing  the  details. 


READ  THIS  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

The  following  letter  from  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  to  which  we  have  frequently 
alluded.   The  writer  says: 

Will  you  please  inform  me,  by  mail, 
how  large  a  room  is  needed  to  raise  100 
chicks  to  the  age  of  three  months,  in  the 
winte  r  time,  etc  ? 

If  readers  will  simply  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  send  five  cents,  iu  stamps,  for 
August,  1891,  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, they  will  find  not  only  such  questions 
as  the  above  fully  answered,  but  also  plans 
of  brooders,  and  full  details.  When  we 
state  in  that  issue  that  100  chicks  are  kept 
on  a  space  of  5x8  feet,  we  illustrate  how  it 
is  done,  and  also  state  who  does  it.  Though 
the  cost  is  only  five  cents  for  the  paper 
many  who  should  have  it  do  not  send  for  it, 
they  preferring  to  write  and  receive  the 
identical  information  which  they  could  get 
from  the  paper. 

SULPHITE   OF    CARBON    TO  DESTROY 
LICE. 

Dr.  Schneider  says,  in  the  Paris  Journal 
de  1' Agriculture,  of  sulphide  of  carbon: 

"The  very  next  day  after  using  it  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  enemy 
had  left,'  leaving  none  but  dead  aud  dying 
behind,  and  on  the  following  day  not  a  siu- 
gle  living  insect  was  to  be  found,  while  my 
birds  were  sitting  quietly  on  the  roosts  en- 
joyiugan  uuwontedly  peaceful  repose.  This 
lasted  for  twelve  days,  till  the  sulphide  had 
evaporated.  Twenty-four  hours  later  a 
fresh  invasion  of  lice  had  put  in  an  appear- 
ance under  the  wings  of  the  birds  in  the 
warmest  portions  of  the  house,  where  there 
were  no  currents  of  air.  I  replenished  the 
supply  of  sulphide,  and  the  next  morning 
only  a  few  of  these  were  remaining.  The 
next  moruing  every  trace  of  vermin  had 
disappeared.  Since  that  time  I  have  per- 
sonally made  a  great  number  of  further 
trials  with  the  sulphide,  with  immediate 
and  absolute  success.  I  should  recommend 
the  sulphide  of  carbon  to  be  put  iu  small 
medicine  vials  hung  about  the  pigeon-house 
or  poultry  roost.  When  it  ha?  about  three 
parts  evaporated  the  remainder  will  have 
acquired  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  no  longer 
acts  so  completely  as  before,  but  if  it  be 
shaken  up  afresh  it  will  still  suffice  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  a  distance." 

COMMON  SENSE   IN  SELLING. 

Would  auy  merchant  ship  goods  to  be 
sold  without  knowing  something  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  ships.  It  is  safe  to 
claim  that  such  would  not  be  his  method, 
yet  farmers  do  not  give  that  attention  to 
the  business  of  disposing  of  their  poultry 
aud  eggs  which  they  should.  They  spend 
hours  "endeavoring  to  effect  the  cure  of  a 
fowl  valued  at  less  than  fifty  cents,  aud  de- 
vote as  little  time  as  possible  to  securing 
the  best  prices  to  be  obtained.  I,  is  true 
that  commission  merchants  are  not  well 
known,  a  fact  which  does  not  benefit  them 
as  they  should  advertise  iu  those  journals 
that  reach  the  farmers,  but  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  farmer  to  know  all  about  the 
market  and  the  prices  before  he  ships  his 
articles.  The  study  of  the  market  prices, 
and  a  comparison  made  with  former  prices 
for  corresponding  periods,  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  send  his  articles  to  market  at 
the  most  favorable  periods,  and  he  should 
find  his  commission  merchant  before  he  is 
ready  to  ship,  and  have  some  agreement 
made,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  last  day 
for  shipping.  There  are  business  methods 
which  even  the  farmer  should  observe  if  he 
values  his  interests.— Mirror. 
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AYLESBURY  AND  ROUEN  DUCKS. 

Aylesbury  ducks  take  their  name  from 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  has  been  celebrated  r  meritsmany 
years  for  this  breed.  Thei  great  a  have 
been  fully  recognized.  Theness  an  ize  to 
which  they  attain,  their  hardi  a  c'  early 
maturity,  have  earned  for  thom  world- 
wide reputation,  and  they  arc  aimost  as 
common  on  the  Continent  of  ^"rope,  in 
America,  in  Australia,  and  at  the^ape  as  in 
England.  In  the  Aylesbury  disfrict  they 
are  mostly  reared  by  cottagers,  locally 
known  as  "duckers."  These  persons  be- 
gin to  breed  as  early  after  Michaelmas  Day 
as  possible,  using  hens  for  hatching.  The 
trade  in  the  ducks  begins  with  the  new 
year,  and  by  tl#  middle  of  February  is  in 
full  swing."  It  usually  continues  till  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  in  this  time  tons 
upon  tons  of  ducklings  are  sent  to  the  Lou- 
don markets  almost  daily.  The  great  aim 
of  the  duckers  is  to  put  "the  birds  into  the 
market  with  the  greatest  amount  of  llesh, 
and  the  largest  size  in  the  least  possible 
time,  and  this  means  usually  from  seven  to 
ten  weeks  from  the  date  of  hatching.  The 
plumage  of  Aylesbury  ducks  must  be  of  a 
pure  spotless  white,  without  a  yellow 
tinge.  Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  Ayles- 
bury ducks  should  avoid  feeding  upon 
maize,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  impart  a  yel- 
low shade  to  the  feathers."  The  bill  marks, 
to  a  luvat  extent,  the  purity  of  the  stock. 
It  should  be  of  a  pale  flesh  color,  no  trace 
of  yellow  or  dork  spots.  The  legs  and  feet 
are  of  a  bright  orange  color,  short  and 
strong.  The  body  should  be  very  long, 
well  balanced,  and  not  carried  at  all  up- 
right. The  breast  or  keel  should  be  deep 
and  straight.  In  the  scale  of  points  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Digby,  he  assigns  twenty 
points  for  bill  and  "for  size ;  ten  points  each 
for  keel,  plumage,  and  symmetry  ;  eight  for 
head  and  eye;  live  each  for  legs,  feet,  and 
neck;  aud  twelve  for  condition ;  the  whole 
making  one  hundred  points. 

Rouens  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  the  common  wild  duck,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  their  present  state 
of  perfection  by  selection.  The  various 
colors  of  their  plumage  make  a  most  mag- 
nificent picture.  They  are  very  suitable  for 
the  town  fancier,  as  they  do  not  show  the 
dirt  like  white  ducks.  They  do  not  mature 
so  quickly  as  Aylesbury  and  Pekins,  nor  do 
they  lay  so  well  nor  so  early.  The  plumage 
of  the  drake  changes  during  the  summer, 
and  they  are  very  much  of  the  same  color 
as  the  ducks.  The  beak  should  be  broad 
and  long  and  of  a  yellow-bronze  color,  and 
at  the  tip  a  black  "bean."'  During  the 
moulting  season  and  in  summer, the  skin  of 
the  bill  falls  off  and  leaves  the  outer  skin  of 
a  paler  yellow  color,  sometimes  spotted, 
but  this  afterwards  assumes  its  proper 
color.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  area  rich  beetle-green,  below  this  a 
narrow  white  ring  extending  three  parts  of 
the  way  round.  The  breast  color  is  a  rich, 
deep  claret-brown,  stretching  distinctly 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  lower  part 
of  the  body  is  penciled  French  grey  color, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  on  the  back  is 
a  dark  greenish  band  widening  towards  the 
tail,  which  is  also  of  this  color.  The  wings 
are  of  a  greyish  brown  crossed  with  a  bar 
•of  bright  blue,  edged  on  each  side  with 
white.  The  flights  are  of  a  dark  brown. 
The  lips  are  bright  orange.  The  duck  has 
scarcely  so  long  a  biil  as  the  drake,  and  this 
varies  somewhat  in  color  with  the  season. 
The  head  is  brown  with  two  distinct  lines, 
one  above  the  eye  and  one  under  it,  running 
from  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  under-color 
is  dark  brown  with  two  distinct  lines,  one 
black.  The  ground-color  of  the  feathers 
is  of  dark  chestnut  brown,  each  feather 
penciled  with  a  lighter  golden  brown.  This 
penciling  must  be  very  even  and  distinct 
all  over,  except  on  head,  neck,  throat,  and 
wing-bow.  The  latter  should  be  of  a  dark 
blue,  edged  as  in  the  drake,  with  a  narrow 
white  band  on  each  side  of  it.  The  car- 
riage of  it  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Aylesbury.  Pekins  differ  from  the  former 
variety  iii  carriage,  which  is  almost  upright, 
aud  in  shape,  which  is  broad  behind.  They 
are  also  non-sitters,  and  do  not  thrive  as 
well  in  confined  spaces.  The  neck  should 
be  long,  the  head  and  bill  much  shorter  than 
in  the" Aylesbury.  The  color  of  the  bill, 
"legs,  and  feet  is  of  a  deep  orange  yellow, 
whilst  the  plumage  is  of  a  pale  canary  yel- 
low all  over;  white  shows  impurity"  of 
breed.  Their  feathers  arc  more  fluffy  "than 
the  other  breeds,  and  this  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  size  which  is  very  deceptive.  Feed- 
ing upon  maize  seems  to'add  depth  of  color 
to  the  plumage,  and  should  always  be  given 
for  some  time  before  exhibiting.  The  Pe- 
kin  duck  is  probably  one  of  the  very  best 
layers  we  have,  and,  like  all  other  ducks, 
there  is  L'leat  variation  in  the  color  ol  the 
eggs.  The  flesh  is  not  quite  so  good  a  flavor 
as  llouens  or  Aylesburys,  and  it  is  rather 
dry  eating.  Crossed  with  the  Aylesbury 
or  Rouen  they  make  a  very  tine  table-fowl. 
—Feathered  World  (Eng.) 


RAISING  COMMON  PIGEONS 

The  profit  in  raising  pigeons  for  market 
is  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  under- 
stand it,  and  we  wonder  that  there  are  not 
more  engaged  in  it.  A  writer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Journal  gives  the  following 
good  suggestions :  Pigeons  in  market 
command  from  $1.80  to  §2.25  per  dozen  for 
adults.  The  business  of  raising  squabs  is 
distinct  from  that  of  raising  for  sale  as  ma- 
ture birds,  and  for  one  who  has  time  to 
Ship  once  a  week  it  is  more  profitable. 
J'itrpnns  at  liberty  should  rear  from  three 


to  six  pairs  of  young  per  season,  and  four 
pairs  would  be  a  conservative  basis  upon 
which  to  calculate,  though  a  beginner  would 
hardly  do  as  well  as  one  with  more  experi- 
ence. At  the  inside  figure  of  $1.80  per 
dozen,  four  pairs  would  bring  $1.20,  and  al- 
lowing twenty  cents  for  expenses,  keep, 
etc.,  we  can  safely  depend  upon  one  dollar 
for  the  young  raised  by  a  pair  in  a  season. 
Squabs  should  not  be  snipped  whentheyare 
fully  grown,  but  just  before  they  learn  to 
fly,  as  their  breast  meat  changes  color  when 
the  squab  flies,  and  the  price  drops  very 
quickly. 

Persons  having  a  hay  loft  in  a  barn 
twenty  by  thirl 5  feet,  or  larger,  can,  at 
slight  expense,  tit  it  up  to  accommodate! 
250  to  300  pairs  of  breeding  birds.  Though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  holds 
in  pigeons  as  it  does  in  poultry  that  over- 
crowding decreases  rather  than  increases 
profit.  Taking  the  loft  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  at  the  eaves  we  put  in  a  light  floor, 
and  put  in  shelves  thirty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  inches  wide  against  the  roof  boards, 
ami  fastened  to  the  rafters.  With  a  roof  of 
forty-tivc  degrees  pitch  wo  put  the  shelves 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  each  partition  to 
project  four  inches  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
.shelf  itself  to  prevent  "quarreling.  Thus  each 
shelf  contains  thirty  boxes,  and  eighteen 
shelves  gives  340  boxes  or  compartments  for 
nesting.  This  gives  about  two  boxes  to 
each  pair,  which  is  best.  A  loft  of  this  size 
should  yield  $200  to  $300  prolit  per  annum. 

The  care  needed  is  very  slight  as  the 
pigeons  forage  for  their  food,  and,  if  the 
loft  floor  is  covered  with  clean  sand  one 
inch  deep  as  it  is,  it  is  easily  cleaned.  It  is 
necessary  to  feed  some  grain  in  winter 
when  birds  cannot  forage  011  account  of  the 
snow.  Although  this  business  has  not  in 
this  country  been  carried  on  upon  any  very 
large  scale,  yet  in  England  and  Belgium  the 
busin  ss  often  assumes  large  proportions. 
It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  the  pig.  ons 
will  multiply  under  favorable  conditions. 

Where  the  law  does  not  prevent  trap 
chiotmgat  In  ?  birds,  rucing  iemmens  fci 
trap  shooting  is  still  inoreprolitable,  though 
the  clay  "bird"  is  now  rapidly  supplanting 
its  feathered  sister.  Again,  "rearing  com- 
mons will  post  a  man  so  that  he  can  soon 
properly  handle  and  breed  fancy  pigeons, 
and  instead  of  two  dollars  per  dozen  he  can 
have  live  dollars  and  ten  dollars  per  pair  if 
be  possesses  determination  and  sagacity  to 
produce  them  of  high  quality,  and  even 
fabulous  prices  if  he  can  attain"  a  front  rank 
as  a  breeder. 

THE  SITTERS  BEAT  THE  NON-SITTERS. 

Does  it  pay  to  "break  up  "  a  hen  when 
she  is  sitting  ?  This  journal  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  fact  that  if  a  hen  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  she  will  lay  more  eggs  than  if 
brokeu  up  from  sitting,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  give  below  the  result  of  an  experiment, 
with  150  hens,  recorded  by  "  Fannie  Field," 
which  we  found  in  the  American  ,Sloc/c- 
keeper.   She  says: 

"  One  of  my  poultry-keeping  friends  who 
claims  that  a  hen  will  lay  more  eggs  in  the 
course  of  a  year  if  allowed  to  sit  twice  in 
that  time  than  she  would  if  "broken  ud" 
every  time  the  sitting  fever  came  on,  ifas 
sent  me  a  report  of  an  experiment  which 
he  tried,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  kept  two  flocks 
of  seventy-tive  hens  each,  one  on  each  of 
the  two  farms  he  owns.  The  hens  were  all 
half-blood  Plymouth  Rocks,  had  free  range, 
and  both  flocks  received  the  same  food  and 
care,  my  friend  earing  for  one  flock  on  the 
home  farm,  and  his  son,  who  is  also  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  caring  for  the  other. 

"On  one  farm  not  a  ben  was  allowed  to  sit. 
When  a  hen  manifested  a  desire  to  raise  a 
family  she  was  'broken  up'  by  confine- 
ment in  a  roomy  coop  kept  for  "that  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  hens  would  return  to 
laying  duties  again  in  a  week,  while  others 
would  take  ten  days  or  two  weeks  '  off.' 

"On  the  other  farm  every  hen  that  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  sit  was  allowed  to  follow 
her  inclination,  though  not  all  were  allowed 
to  hatch  and  rear  broods.  Those  not  wanted 
for  mothers  were  allowed  to  sit  three 
weeks  on  porcelain  eggs,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  were  taken  from  the  nest  and 
broken  up  by  confinement  in  a  coop  with  a 
vigorous  rooster.  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  hens  thus  treated  would  be.  laying 
again.  Some  of  the  hens  sat  once,  others 
twice ;  some  hatched  and  raised  one  brood 
of  chicks  apiece,  about  twenty  raised  and 
hatched  two  broods  apiece  (average  time 
for  each  brood  seven  weeks),  while  a  few 
of  the  flock  did  not  offer  to  sit  at  all. 

"Now  one  would  naturally  suppose  that 
flock  where  nearly  all  the  working  mem- 
bers were  allowed  to  spend  from  "four  to 
fourteen  weeks  out  of  the  year  in  '  resting' 
would  get  left  when  matched  for  eg£> 
against  a  flock  of  hens  that  were  not  al- 
lowed to  sit  at  all ;  but  in  this  case  matters 
did  not  turn  out  that  way.  The  flock  of 
sitters  averaged  142  eggs  apiece,  the  others 
137  each,  over  thirty  dozen  in  favor  of  the 
sitters.  'You  see,'  writes  my  friend,  '  the 
hens  that  were  broken  up  would  lav  but  a 
short  time  before  they  would  want  to  sit 
again.  Some  wanted  to  sit  four  or  five 
times  in  the  course  of  the  vear,  and  on  the 
whole  lost  more  time  than  those  of  the 
other  flock  that  were  allowed  to  sit  and 
raise  a  brood  of  chicks.  But  the  hens  of 
the  sitting  flock  would,  after  their  term  of 
sitting  was  over,  lay  steadily  for  several 
weeks  before  off.  ring  to  sit  again.  They 
were  rested  and  Cieir  systems iu  the  natural 
condition  essential  lor  a  Ion-  noHrwl  of  1st. 


ing.  It  is  natural  for  hens  to  sit,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  pays  to  stick  pretty  close  to 
natural  ways.'" 

The  above  confirms  our  theory  (now 
known  as  a  fact)  that  a  sitting  he"n  is 
usually  fat  before  she  goes  on  the  nest, 
nature  providing  her  body  with  fat 
(warmth),  as  a  protection  and  support 
while  on  the  nest. 

If  a  hen  becomes  broody  she  will  not  lay 
again  regularly  until  she  has  gotten  rid  of 
a  portion  of  the  fat  on  her  body.  You  may 
"break  her  up,"  and  she  will  lay  a  few 
eggs,  but  as  she  will  still  be  fat  she  will  be- 
come broody  again,  and  you  will  lose  more 
time  with  repeatedly  breaking  her  up  than 
by  allowing  her  to  sit  on  the  nest. 

The  experiment  above  shows  that  with 
seventy-five  hens  in  each  flock,  all  treated 
alike,  and  the  same  kinds  of  fowls  used,  (he 
sitting  hens  layed  more  eggs  than  the  non- 
sitters,  and  confirms  the  claim  made  bj  ii<. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Northwestern  Iowa  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Sioux  City,"  Iowa.  T. 
F.  Rigg,  Sec.  Dec,  1892. 

Missouri  State  Poultry  Association,  Seda- 
lia,  Mo.    M.  L.  Andrews,  Sec. 

Dec.  C-9, 1892. 

Brockton  Poultry  Association,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Dec,  7-9,  ls;i^. 

Bloomiugton  Poultry  Association, 
Bloomington,  111.    Israel  Root,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-1G,  1892. 

Southern  Illinois  Poultry  Association, 
Albion,  111.   Edward  Craig,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-16,  1892. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Albiou,  111.   Edward  Craiir"  Sec. 

Dec.  13-17,  1892. 

Ilendricks  County  Poultry  Association, 
Danville,  Ind.  N.  E.  Woods,  Sec,  Pecks- 
burg,  Ind.  Dec.  19-23,  1892. 

Niagara  Fanciers'  Association,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.  Dec.  27-30,  1892. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yar- 
mouth, Me.  Dec.  27-30,  1892. 

North  Baltimore  (O.)  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  North  Baltimore,  O. 
Will  Zedaker,  Sec  Dec  27-29,  1892. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Association, 
Richland  Center,  Wis.    G.  C.  Smith,  Sec. 

Dec.  27-30, 1892. 

Seattle  Poultry  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9-14,  1893. 

Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Jan.  17-21,  1S93. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Jan.  3-10, 1893. 

Southwestern  Michigan  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  John  A.  Gibb, 
See.  Jan.  3-G,  1893. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  "W.  R.  Dalbey, 
Sec  Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association.  E.  A. 
Todd,  Sec,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-1G,  1S93. 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society  (Incor- 
porated), Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  E.Dawley, 
Sec,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan.  23-28,  1893. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club, 
Worcester,  Mass.  John  B.  Bowker,  Sec. 
and  Treas.  Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  1S93. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Geo.  AY  .  Cromack,  Sec,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  Feb.  8-11,  1893. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  aud  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Charleston,  S.  C.  John  B. 
Gadsen,  Sec,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  14-19,  1893. 

Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland,  O.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Sec, 
Brooklyn,  O.  Jan.  10-22,  1893. 

Des  Moines  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Elwood  A  lex- 
ander, Sec  Jan.  8-12,  1S93. 

BROODERS  AND  KENS. 

Brooders  are  of  value  as  well  as  hens, 
and  to  compare  the  brooder  and  hen  it  must 
not  be  overlopked  that  while  the  hen  will 
tenderly  care  forher  chicks  she  often  labors 
under  many  disadvantages  which  are  over- 
looked by  those  who  should  give  her  es- 
pecial care  during  the  cold  months.  The 
spring  is  the  natural  period  for  hatching 
the  young  of  all  birds.  It  is  then  that  the 
season  is  warm,  the  grass  is  growing,  and 
insects  are  becoming  numerous.  The  hen 
is  thus  assisted  by  nature  to  properly  pro- 
vide for  her  brood,  and  requires  but  little 
attention  under  favorable  conditions.  But 
the  winter  season  is  as  inappropriate  for 
hatching  chicks  with  hens  as  it  apparently 
is  to  do  so  with  incubators.  In  the  summer 
she  can  cover  quite  a  number  anil  keep 
them  dry  and  warm.  During  a  cold  spell 
she  cannot  cover  a  large  brood  properly, 
and  the  larger  the  chicks  the  greater  tin' 
difficulty  with  her.  Some  persons  give  a 
hen  thirteen  eggs  for  a  sitting.  She  will 
cover  them  easily  enough  in  the  nest,  but 
should  she  batch  thirteen  chicks  she  will 
lose  some  of  them.  Yet  we  often  find 
eases  where  parties  have  given  one  hen  the 
broods  of  two  sittings,  which  is  as  extrava- 
gant as  can  possibly  be,  for  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  tiie  chicks  be  kept  con- 
stant lv  warm  and  comfortable.    Ten  chicks 


are  enough  for  a  hen  to  carry  in  winter, 
and  when  they  grow  to  a  fair  size,  should 
the  weather  "be  cold,  she  will  often  lose 
some  of  them.  Our  readers  well  know 
that  every  season  they  find  examples  in 
which  hens  hatch  ten  or  twelve  chicks,  and 
lose  them  one  by  one  until  only  four  or  five 
remain.  It,  is  "because  the  strong  chicks 
keep  the  hen  constantly  changing  position, 
forcing  the  weaker  ones  to  exhaustion  by 
too  much  exertion  and  the  want  of  heat, 
the  hen  not  covering  them  often  enough. 
It  is  best  at  this  season  to  allow  only  a  few 
chicks  witli  a  hen.  The  fewer  the  number 
the  more  she  will  raise  proportionately, 
and  they  should  have  a  warm,  dry  place, 
well  protected  with  plenty  of  sunligh  . 
The  In  n  should  be  kept  in  as* close  quarters 
as  is  possible,  provided  she  has  room  for 
exercise,  and  the  chicks  should  be  fed  four 
times  a  day,  with  water  at  all  times  con- 
venient. Perfect  cleanliness  is  essential  for 
their  success,  and  they  should  be  examined 
every  night  in  order  "to  notice  if  they  are 
secure  and  safe.  Dampness  is  almost  sure 
death  to  them,  ami  hence,  even  in  warm 
weather,  they  should  not  be  allowed  in  ihe 
wet  grass  until  fully  feathered. 

 e  :  

CLEANING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

With  some,  the  matter  of  cleaning  out  the 
poultrv  house  is  not  an  important  duty, 
says  Farm  and  Fireside.  Once  a  week, 
twice  a  month,  or  as  often  as  it  becomes 
foul,  is  the  rule,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  de- 
termine when  the  work  should  be  done  by 
observation.  Much  depends  on  the  manner 
of  cleaning,  the  absorbent  used,  and  the 
number  of  birds  in  the  house.  Then,  again, 
the  weather  should  be  consulted.  If  the  air 
is  cold  and  dry,  there  will  sometimes  be  no 
odor  arising  from  the  droppings,  and  the 
birds  will  not  then  be  very  uncomfortable 
when  the  droppings  are  allowed  to  remain, 
but  nothing  more  conduces  to  dampness 
and  disease  than  a  floor  covered  with  tilth. 
Unless  some  absorbent  be  used,  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  poultry  bouse  will  be  difficult. 
The  object  should  be  to  prevent  the  drop- 
pings from  adhering  to  the  floor,  which 
should  be  of  boards,  and  tight,  as  a  wooden 
floor  is  warm  in  winter,  can  be  swept  with 
a  broom,  and  is,  therefore,  more  easily 
cleaned.  If  the  roost  is  placed  on  a  wide 
board,  which  catches  the  droppings,  the 
board  should  be  always  kept  covered  with 
dry  dirt,  adding  a  peck  of  plaster  to  every 
two  bushels  of  dirt,  which  should  be  sifted 
and  in  a  tine  condition.  The  larger  portions 
of  the  droppings  will  fall  on  the  board  but 
the  floor  will  also  catch  a  portion.  The 
proper  way  to  clean  is  to  first  sweep  the 
floor  with  an  old  rough  broom,  then  scrape 
the  floor  with  a  hoe  and  sweep  again.  Next 
scatter  fine  sand,  earth  or  finely  sifted  coal 
ashes  over  the  floor,  so  as  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely, and  after  cleaning  off  the  board 
under  the  roost,  rub  kerosene  on  the  roost. 
If  this  is  done  twice  a  week,  only  a  few 
moments  will  be  required  for  cleaning  the 
poultry  house,  and  if  done  properly  no  odor 
will  be  distinguished  therein.  But  the 
work  should  be  done  regularly  and  not 
semi-occasionally,  so  as  to  permit  confining 
of  hens  in  damp  weather. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  PAY  FOR  A  BIRD. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  male,  or  a  sitting  of 
eggs,  let  us  now  have  a  talk  together,  and 
estimate  what  should  be  paid  for  them. 
We  will  base  our  estimate  on  §10  for  a  cock, 
and  §5  for  a  setting  of  eggs,  which,  of 
course,  is  much  above  the  usual  price 
asked.  But  we  will  suppose  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  $10  for  a  cock.  You  have  a  flock 
of  a  dozen  hens,  common  stock,  and  you 
wish  to  get  a  better  class  of  laying  hens 
next  year,  and  so  sell  off  your  young  males 
for  market.  You  hatch  200  chickens  and 
sell  100  cockerels.  If  the  price  for  them  is 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  the  crossbreeds 
weigh  two  pounds  more  than  they  would  if 
bred  from  a  common  scrub  cock,  you  not 
only  get  your  original  $10  back,  but  make 
$10  extra.  Besides,  you  will  still  have  the 
pure  bred  cock  to  sell,  aud  also  100  extra 
pullets  for  next  year's  laying.  These  pul- 
lets will  not  only  be  more  valuable,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  good  breeding,  but  if  they  lay 
only  one  dozen  eggs  each,  during  the  whole 
year,  in  excess  of  the  usual  average  of  the 
common  hens,  they  will  pay  double  the 
cost  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  sire. 

A  sitting  of  eggs,  however,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  from  $R50  to  $3.  It  is  best  not  to 
quibble  over  the  price,  but  always  endeavor 
to  get  good  stock.  If  only  three  chicks  are 
secured,  it  will  pay  to  spend  the  money  for 
the  eggs.  No  one  should  expect  to  secure 
over  seven  chicks  from  a  sitting  of  thirteen 
eggs,  though  sometimes  the  purchaser  will 
get  more,  and  sometimes  a  less,  number  of 
chicks.  No  breeder  can  tell  how  the  eggs 
will  hatch.  He  can  guarantee  theeggs  from 
pure-bred,  vigorous  stock,  but  neither  he, 
nor  any  living  human  being,  can  go  any 
further.  But  pure  stock  is  cheap,  at  any 
price. 

THE  BIG  CANADIAN  PAIR. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Donovan,  583-^  Victoria  street, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  is  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  keep  two  papers  before  the 
people.   Here  they  are  : 

The  Canadian  Pou'iry  Review. 

The  Canadian  Kennel  Guzette. 

These  papers  are  first  class,  and  we  club 
with  them.  They  with  the  POULTRY 
Keeper  can  be  had  for  $1.83,  and  it  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity,  to  our  Canadian 
readers. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 


Subscription  Price.  50  cents  per  vear  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived,   tin  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line(57  per 
inch),  eacn  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  bv  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  AVe  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  he  snort 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  commvnications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

PaRKESBURG,  ClIESTEIt  CO.,  PA. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence :       -       -        If  aiumonton,  K.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultky  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to  — 

Tiie  Poultry  Keeper  Company-, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Get  your  roosters  now.  They  will  be 
high  next  spring. 

No  capon  articles  on  the  rounds  last 
month.   What  a  relief. 

McFettridge  has  now  put  out  his  book, 
and  it  should  have  a  large  sale. 

Any  hack  number  of  this  paper  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  iu  stamps. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
from  and  including  1SS5,  on  hand,  at  §1.25 
each. 

The  Kentucky  PouUryman  is  announced 
as  having  been  bought  by  Poultry  Topics, 
Warsaw,  Mo. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  will  have 
rousing  shows  again  this  year  if  all  the  re- 
ports be  true. 

Who  has  the  money  left  over  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Minorca  Club,  and  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it. 

You  get  more  reading  matter  in  each 
number  of  this  paper  than  from  any  book 
at  five  times  its  price. 

The  New  England  Light  Brahma  Club 
has  changed  the  date  of  its  show  to  Febru- 
ary 7th  to  9th,  inclusive. 

This  paper  is  brim  full.  True,  we  use 
the  scissors  some,  for  we  aim  to  give  the 
"cream  "  of  other  journals. 

Don't  forget  the  Granite  State  Show,  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  17th  to  20th.  Mr.  C. 
M.  Boynton,  Concord,  is  Secretary. 

The  book  "  Poultry  for  Profit,"  (twenty- 
five  cents)  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  only  sixty  cents  for  both. 

Look  out  tor  fresh  air  now.  Try  a  little 
of  the  foul  air, — i£  you  can  discover  any. 
Fresh  air  has  killed  more  than  it  has  cured. 

Do  not  spend  an  hour  daily,  and  buy 
medicines  for  a  "fifty  cent  hen/'  If  she 
gets  the  roup  let  her  be  at  once  put  out  of 
misery. 

Get  our  July,August  and  September  1S91 
issues.  Any  back  number  five  cents.  They 
give  you  plans  of  poultry  houses,  brooders, 
appliances,  etc. 

Dr.  A.  AA'ilford  Hall's  great  book,— 
"The  New  Hygiene,"  the  Farm,  Field  and 
Stockman  (weekly),  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  all  for  §1.25. 

McFettridge's  great  book  "Poultry," 
is  fifty  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will  send  the 
book,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
for  eighty-five  cents,  as  the  book  is  for  sale 
by  us. 

Mr.  Babcock's  letter  elsewhere  is  a  re- 
ply to  our  remarks  in  October.  The  In- 
dianapolis disgrace,  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
will  not  down,  and  it  will  yet  show  who 
the  plotters  were. 

Send  us  §1.00  for  three  subscriptions  to 
the  POULTRY  Keeper.  Send  us  eighty 
cents  for  two  subscriptions,  or  send  us 
twenty-five  cents,  and  get  the  Poultry 
Keeper  six  mouths  on  trial. 


f[  The  election  is  over.  Now  send  on  your 
silver,  postage  stamps,  postal  notes,  or 
money  of  any  kind.  We  allow  you  100 
cents  for  a  silver  dollar.  The  sixty  cents 
business  don't  work  in  our  office. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  came  as  a 
blizzard  in  Colorado  while  the  East  was 
blooming  with  verdure.  The  conditions 
for  keeping  poultry  in  one  section  does  not 
therefore  apply  to  another. 

Worcester  can  bring  together  more 
members  to  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion meeting  than  any  other  city.  New 
England  is  entitled  to  the  meeting  this  time. 
There  is  enough  work  to  do  to  last  a 
month. 

The  Poultry  Show  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
was  unusually  large  this  year,  there  being 
1,100  entries.  There  were  some  grand  birds 
exhibited,  and  the  large  display  shows  that 
the  officers  were  energetic  and  spared  no 
efforts  in  doing  their  duty. 

We  hardly  get  the  ink  dry  announcing 
the  advent  of  a  new  poultry  paper  before 
word  comes  flying  back  that  it  has  sold  out. 
It  is  disagreeable  to  welcome  one  of  them 
only  to  find  that  it  is  not  in  existence. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  will  have  a  show 
Dec.  13th  to  lGth.  Thesoutheastern  Iowa 
Poultry  Association,  which  holds  the  exhi- 
bition, has  secured  a  large  hall  and  engaged 
Mr.  F.  H.  Shellabarger  to  judgj.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Coppock,  Nassau,  Iowa,  is  Secretary. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  expecting  to  beat 
all.  She  contemplates  a  poultry  exposi- 
tion that  will  offer  §100  grand  sweepstakes 
prizes,  with  §10  first  prizes  and  §7  second 
prizes.  AVe  believe  she  will  do  it.  They 
have  live  breeders  in  that  section. 

The  advertisement  of  Mr.  W.  C.  By  aid, 
Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was,  by 
mistake,  left  out  of  our  recent  editions, 
and  it  is  but  justice  for  us  to  say  that  he 
breeds  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins  and 
Laugshans,  and  wants  our  readers  to  know 
it. 

T.  Farrer  Eackham  has  had  his  hands 
full  this  season,  acting  as  superintendent 
of  poultry  shows.  He  seems  to  be  wanted 
in  all  sections.  But  the  same  might  be  said 
of  any  man  who  knows  his  business,  and 
Mr.  Eackham  seems  to  know  just  what  to 
do. 

York,  Pa.,  had  10,000  persons  at  her  fair, 
and  the  poultry  department  had  some  fine 
birds.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Seifert,  of  York,  had  a 
display  of  hatching  with  the  Prairie  State 
incubator,  and  astonished  some  of  the  visi- 
tors ;  also  captured  the  prize,  as  there  was 
an  incubator  contest. 

Two  papers  Farm  Poultry  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  for  only  seventy  cents.  Three 
papers  Farm  Poultry,  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  Fanciers'  Review,  for  only  one  dollar 
Send  us  the  dollar  and  get  the  papers  a 
whole  year,  Bemember — three  large  poul- 
try papers  for  only  a  dollar. 

Now  that  you  wish  to  raise  broilers,  we 
will  call  attention  to  the  large  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Mortimer's  whose  specially 
prepared  "chick  food"  will  be  of  valuable 
assistance.  It  is  used  in  many  large  broiler 
establishments.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  hatched 
and  raised  thousands  of  chicks  himself,  and 
knows  what  is  required. 

The  poultry  journals  that  so  strongly 
urged  the  formation  of  the  "League  of 
American  Poultrymeu,"  do  not  seem  to 
show  as  much  enthusiasm  as  they  should. 
The  League  can  do  a  good  work,  and  it  does 
not  antagonize  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation in  any  manner.  But,  good  or  bad, 
it  will  not  be  a  success  unless  supported  by 
the  poultry  press. 

OCCASIOXALLY  we  have  inquiries  about 
Collie  dogs.  Well,  we  will  say  that  the 
"Oak  Park  Stock  Farm,"  at  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey,  has  nothing  but  Collies,  in  the 
shape  of  dogs,  and  some  of  the  prettiest 
puppies  in  this  country  are  there,  and  at 
the  lowest  kind  of  figures,  for  we  know  the 
stock  is  good.  Canary  birds  and  Silver 
Wyandottes  are  also  sold  by  the  proprietor. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  our  readers 
is  to  avoid  ventilators  in  your  poultry 
houses  in  winter.  Any  man  who  supposes 
that  with  an  unplastered  house,  and  the 


weather  severely  cold,  "fresh  air"  must  be 
admitted,  should  be  compelled  to  try  it 
himself.  As  to  little  chicks,  they  are  right 
down  on  the  floor,  where  the  cold  air  is  al. 
ways  sweeping  in,  and  want  no  so-called 
fresh  (cold)  air. 

The  first  annual  show  of  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Association,  organized  May 
20, 1S92,  will  be  held  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Dec. 
6th-9th.  All  entries  wiUbefree.  C.  A. 
Emery,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  Theo.  Hewes, 
Trenton,  Mo.,  will  be  the  judges.  Every- 
thing looks  very  encouraging  for  a  big 
show,  and  memberships  keep  coming  in. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Andrews,  Sedalia,  is  Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Colt,  who  manages  the  large 
poultry  establishment  of  Col.  Walter  Cut- 
ting, Pittsfield,  Mass.,  made  a  success  at  the 
fair  there  recently,  hatching  293  chicks 
from  308  eggs.  Although  he  numbers  his 
hens  in  the  thousauds  yet  he  is  enlarging. 
He  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  incubators, 
and  the  above  result  shows  that  he  knows 
how  to  operate  them. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  is  now  on  the  list,  aud 
proposes  to  hold  a  show  January  3d  to  Gth, 
inclusive.  The  Findlay  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  have  organized  with  a 
determination  not  only  to  have  a  large  show 
but  to  rouse  the  breeders  throughout  that 
section  of  the  State.  The  indications  are 
flattering  for  a  large  display,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Wise,  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  Secretary,  and  he 
will  cheerfully  answer  inquiries. 

There  is  trouble  with  the  clubs.  It 
worries  the  Fa>iciers'  Journalto  have  two 
Brown  Leghorn  Clubs,  yet  it  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  first  one  has  become 
lost  somewhere,  as  "  all  efforts  to  locate 
him  have  failed,"  while  the  President  is 
poking  into  all  the  haystacks  in  order  to 
find  him.  The  usefulness  of  the  Club  for 
the  past  year  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb, 
but  we  hope  it  will  take  a  new  start. 

The  Hendrick's  (Indiana)  County  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  fifth  annual  exhibit, 
December  17th  to  23d,  at  Danville,  Indiana 
(on  the  I.  and  St.  L.  B.  11.,)  tweuty  miles 
from  Indianapolis.  Hendricks  county  can 
well  boast  of  its  fine  birds,  as  no  other 
county  in  the  State  surpasses  her  people  in 
the  interest  taken  iu  poultry.  Mr.  B.  N. 
Pierce  will  judge.  Mr.  N.E.  Woods,  Pecks- 
burg,  Indiana,  is  Secretary. 

Our  friends  Hunter  and  Darrow  are  find- 
ing fault  in  regard  to  the  credit  due  when 
articles  are  taken  for  use  from  other  jour- 
nals. It  may  be  stated  that  even  credit 
does  not  give  a  right  to  use  an  article,  but 
it  is  an  unwritten  law  among  journalists 
that  when  credit  is  given,  due  courtesy  and 
acknowledgement  of  an  accorded  privilege 
has  been  bestowed.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  facts  in  dispute,  but  believe  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  a  journal  to  be  used  as  a  source  of 
reference. 

Our  good  editor  Pierce,  who  hates  a 
market  poultryman  as  deeply  as  Mordee».i 
hated  Hainan,  cannot  disentangle  himself, 
however,  from  the  market  mesh,  as  now 
and  then  he  undertakes  to  enthusiastically 
extol  the  "  poultry  industry  of  the  United 
States,"  and  even  includes  (as  lie  must) 
such  things  as  eggs  and  the  fowls  sent  in 
coops  to  the  stalls.  We  converted  him  once 
and  even  made  him  change  his  paper  to  a 
poultry  paper,  but  some  evil  friend  induced 
him  to  again  fall  by  the  wayside. 

3Ir.  James  Forsyth,  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
President  of  the  Brown  Leghorn  club,  of 
America,  requests  all  members  of  the  club 
to  write  him,  expressingtheir  views  regard 
ing  the  advisability  of  offering  a  series  of 
special  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  Poultry 
Show,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  1S93.  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  an  energetic  officer,  and  desires 
that  the  club  should  not  allow  any  oppor- 
tunity of  benefiting  its  members  to  pass- 
by.  Those  desiring  to  join  the  club  should 
also  communicate  with  him. 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  South- 
western Michigan  Poultry  Association  will 
beheld  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  January  3rd 
to  Gth.  Mr.  Sharp  Butterfield,  will  judge- 
This  promises  to  be  the  best  and  largest 
show  in  Michigan  this  season,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  breeder,  who  can  possibly 
do  so,  will  attend  and  take  their  birds. 
Birds  will  receive  the  very  best  of  care  dur- 
ing the  exhibition.     Anv  further  informa- 


tion can  be  obtained  by  addressing  W.  G.- 
Hughes, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dr.  A.  Milford  Hall,  whose  book  on.' 
his  new  system  of  treating  disease,  was  sold' 
confidentially  at  four  dollars  per  copy,  has 
made  an  allowance  to  the  Farm,  Field  ai& 
Stockman,  of  Chicago,  by  which  the  book  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  Farm.. 
Field  and  Stockman,  is  a  large  iceekly  agri- 
cultural journal,  at  §1.00  per  year.  We 
offer  the  Stockman,  Dr.  Hall's  book,  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  §1.25.  Dr. 
Hall's  system  is  the  one  used  by  Dr.  Lee,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  as  the  best  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  cholera.  Everybody  should  have 
the  book. 

The  great  show  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  was 
attended  by  over  20,000  people,  and  the  dis- 
play in  the  poultry  department  wasoneof 
the  best  ever  seen  at  a  fair  iu  New  England, 
all  the  leading  varieties  being  represented, 
875  birds  being  shown,  of  which  Messrs.  J. 
O.  Frost  &  Son,  of  Vernon,  Vt.,  showed 
forty-seven  varieties,  comprising  250 birds. 
Such  a  display,  by  a  single  party,  is  almost 
unprecedented,  and  they  were  nearly  all 
prize  winners.  Who  doubts  the  possibility 
of  keeping  poultry  in  large  numbers  when 
a  single  farm  sends  to  a  fair  forty-seven  va- 
rieties and  250  birds. 

Somebody,  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  is 
raking  over  the  Los  Angelos  coals  again.. 
Our  name  is  mentioned.  Here  is  our  ex- 
planation. We  advocated  Los  Angeles,  and 
would  do  so  again.  AVe  know  nothing  of 
offers  of  birds  to  be  shown.  We  could  have 
gone  there,  expenses  free,  but  was  unable 
to  stand  the  journey.  AVe  do  not  approve 
of  publishing  personal  confidential  letters, 
but  any  letters  from  us,  in  regard  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Show,  to  anyone,  may  be  pub- 
lished, and  we  here  give  our  consent.  We 
worked  to  get  the  meeting  there,  and  that 
is  all.  Aud,  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested, 
we  believed  the  Pacific  coast  entitled  to  it. 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an 
answer  to  all  questions  that  can  be  aske'd, 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts.  The  price 
is  only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
sixty  cents,  we  will  send  the  book  and  also- 
the  paper  for  one  year. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

AVe  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry- 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  18S4,  which 
make  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymfn. 
Price  §1.25,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year. 
1S85-S6-S7-S8  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Price,  §2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  §2.90  by  mail  postpaid.  They  are  sub- 
stantially bound  in  black  cloth  with  gilt 
stamp  on  front.   Handsome  and  useful. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  SPECIAL. 

This  is  book  No.  i — on  Diseases.  Iu  or- 
der however,  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we 
have  included  many  other  subjects.  We 
will  state  that  we  have  simply  gone  back 
to  the  old  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  aud  "put  the  best  of  them  togeth- 
er," using  the  plates  of  special  numbers  of 
the  Toultry  Keeper,  hence  the  name  of 
"Poultry  Keeper  Special."  It  contains 
thirty-two  pages  the  size  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  price  twenty-five  cents,  but  for 
sixty  cents  we  send  it  and  also  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

SMASH  ALL  SLATES. 

One  of  the  first  portions  of  the  pro- 
gramme at  American  Poultry  Association 
meetings  is  that  of  electing  officers.  There 
is  always  a  slate  in  existence,  aud  some- 
times two  of  them.  They  are  usually  fixed 
up  at  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  but  they 
often  become  broken  because  the  slate 
makers  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
every  other  person  not  interested  to  be  a. 
fool.  Opposition  is  kept  up  because  the 
slate  is  annually  presented.  Give  the  slate* 
makers  a  AVaterloo  defeat  and  all  such  busi- 
ness will  end.  Some  who  are  advocating 
Chicago  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  are- 
not  half  as  solicitous  for  Chicago  as  they 
are  for  the  Slate.  They  arc  willing  for  the 
American  Poultry  Association  to  meet  at 
AVorcestcr,  and  adjourn  to  Chicago,  if  Wor- 
cester does  not  elect  officers.  The  slate  is. 
ready,  and  the  problem  is  now  how  to  hide 
it. 
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SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  SHOW. 

The  second  anuual  exhibition  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Association 
will  be  held  at  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  De- 
cember 27th  to  30th,  1892.  The  association 
has  engaged  Mr.  Pierce  to  do  the  judging, 
and  they  anticipate  a  large  exhibition. 
Wisconsin  breeders  and  fanciers  should  at- 
tend this  show,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the 
State  this  year.  They  will  offer  very  lib- 
eral premiums  besides  the  many  valuable 
specials.  Their  premium  list  is  now  ready 
and  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  G.  C.  Smith,  Richland  Center, 
Wis. 

WILL  CHICKENS  PAY  ? 

Seriously,  we  wish  to  ask—"  How  many 
have  ever  tried  to  make  the  business  pay," 
We  knoiv  t  hat  poultry  pays,  but  what  about 
large  numbers.  Who  has  been  willing  to 
give  up  a  whole  field  (not  a  yard)  to  poul- 
try? Who  has  ever  made  a  eow  pay  in  a 
yard?  Who  has  ever  made  a  eow  pay  by 
leaving  her  to  "wimmen  folks?"  Who  has 
ever  made  a  cow  pay  by  feeding  her  semi- 
occasionally?  Oh,  but  a  hen  can  search  for 
her  food.  So  can  a  cow.  A  hen  can  roost 
up  a  tree  during  a  storm.  A  cow  can  rest 
in  the  mud  underneath .  Treat  a  cow  as  a 
hen  is  treated  and  how  much  will  she  pay. 
Treat  the  horses  in  the  same  way  and  how 
much  will  they  be  worth.  Circumstances 
and  conditions  alter  eases  very  much. 

KNAPP  BROS'  LARGE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

As  we  have  been  pleased  to  be  informed 
of  large  poultry  farms,  it  is  also  pleasant 
t .  >  learn  of  the  large  farms  upon  which 
pure  breeds  arc  raised.  Knapp  Brothers, 
Fabius,  N.  Y.,  sometimes  have  nearly  1,000 
While  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes  at 
one  time,  and  choice  ones  at  that,  as  their 
winnings  at  New  York,  Rochester,  Bing- 
hamton,  Philadelphia,  and  other  leading 
exhibitions  will  show,  and  they  keep  no 
other  kinds.  If  this  firm  can  be  so  success- 
ful with  pure  breeds  there  is  certainly  en- 
couragement for  others.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, try  to  raise  a  little  of  everything, 
but  have  selected  two  white  breeds,  and 
they  have  a  record  for  quality  of  stock  sec- 
ond to  none. 

OUTRAGEOUS  WOMEN. 

The  women  are  responsible  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocent  little  birds.  If 
every  true  woman  would  refuse  the  feather 
ornaments  in  bonnets,  they  would  greatly 
lessen  the  cruel  practice  of  slaughtering  the 
birds,  and  the  community  would  be  rid  of 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  lubberly  "  sport,' 
with  no  pity  in  his  breast,  followed  by  a 
dog  better  than  himself,  carrying  an  im- 
proved implement  of  death  to  kill  the  harm- 
less birds  that  are  "  protected  "  by  law  in 
summer  to  be  tortured  for  sport  in  fall  and 
winter.  When  the  women  rebel  against 
feathers  some  of  this  cruelty  will  cease,  and 
until  they  do  so  they  are  accessories  to 
the  crimes,  for  if  not  crimes  in  the  face  of 
the  law  they  are  crimes  against  the  rights 
of  creatures  that  have  rights  nevertheless  . 

MORE  DRY  ROT. 

Some  one  sent  us  the  following,  and  it  is 
a  sample  of  what  is  written  by  a  class  of 
persons  who  never  used  incubators.  Here 
it  is: 

"  A  poultry  writer  says  it  is  'just  as  easy 
to  hatch  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
eggs  in  the  incubator  as  it  is  a  dozen  by  the 
hen.'  It  is  that  kind  of  loose  talk  that  has 
led  hundreds  of  people  into  buving  incu- 
bators and  eggs,  only  to  incur  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  Those  who  have  bad  exper- 
ience know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise 
chicks  successfully  with  an  incubator.  It 
is  profitable  when  successful  because  it  is 
difficult." 

No  man  who  ever  used  an  incubator 
wrote  the  above,  or  he  would  have  known 
what  to  say  without  exposing  his  ignorance. 
We  can  inform  him  that  no  man  raises 
chicks  with  incubators.  An  incubator 
only  hatches  them. 

Yes,  those  who  have  had  experience  know 
that  it  means  work,  and  those  with  experi- 
ence know  that  the  "  old  hen  "  has  her  diffi- 
culties too.  He  says:  "It  is  profitable 
when  successful  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult." Just  so,  we  may  also  say,  for 
one  sells  his  labor  when  he  sells  his  broilers. 

There  is  no  competition  between  the  hen 
and  the  incubator.  The  iucubator  is  used 
during  a  season  of  tbc  year  when  the  old 
hen  docs  not  sit  at  ail. 


HIS  GREATEST  TROUBLE. 

In  another  column,  under  the  heading  of 
"  A  Kick  from  a  Kicker,"  who  after  recit- 
ing some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
which  he  and  others  undergo,  makes  use  of 
the  following  : 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  two  poultrymen 
who  prescribe  the  same  remedy  for  roup, 
or  the  same  mixture  for  the  morning  mash, 
or  the  same  plans  for  a  poultry  house? 
This  is  my  greatest  trouble. 

If  we  could  do  so  we  would.  If  our  cor- 
respondent will  inform  us  of  any  two  things 
in  this  vain  and  wicked  world  that  are  alike 
he  will  confer  a  favor.  No  two  religious 
denominations  are  alike,  no  two  sermons 
alike,  no  two  doctors  treat  diseases  alike, 
no  two  persons  build  .dwelling  houscs 
alike,  110  two  eat  alike,  or  wear  clothes 
alike,  and  110  one  could  decide  for  the 
other,  in  the  recent  election,  how  to  vote. 
When  our  friend  can  find  uniformity  in 
any  thing  he  will  be  fortunate.  Even  the 
babies  are  not  alike,  do  not  cry  alike,  do 
not  cut  teeth  alike,  do  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  paregoric,  and  do  not  all  make 
men  and  women  alike  in  disposition  and 
characteristics.  This  world  is  not  yet  com- 
plete in  any  respect. 

THAT  BIG  TURKEY  RANCH. 

A  big  turkey  ranch  is  a  curiosity,  but  Mr. 
H.  H.  Fellows,  of  Sidney,  Wash.,  who,  in 
our  September  issue,  described  his  manage- 
ment of  1,000  turkeys,  is  again  requested  to 
lend  his  assistance,  as  the  following,  from 
Mr.  J.  W.  Conley,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  will 
show.  Mr.  Conley  writes: 

Will  Mr.  Fellows  please  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  a  subscriber  how  much  land  is  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  his  turkeys,  and  is 
the  land  yarded  oft,  and  how  much  space  is 
devoted  to  eaeii  yard  ?  And,  also,  in  regard 
to  roosting  apartments.  JIow  large  a  house 
is  devoted  to  this  purpose?  1  am  well 
pleased  with  his  letter,  and  hope  that  tur- 
key raising  will  receive  a  fresh  stimulus  in 
the  future,  and  become  a  very  profitable 
pursuit  of  industry,  unattended  w  ith  that 
steady  and  toilsome  labor  that  is  devoted 
to  chicken  raising. 

Mr.  Fellows  slated  his  mode  of  feeding, 
and  we  considered  his  details  very  exact, 
but  the  above  inquiry  calls  for  other  points. 
It  is  possible  that  the  turkeys  are  not 
yarded  at  all,  but  are  on  a  range.  At  all 
events,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Fellows  will  be 
very  interesting,  as  he  is  doing  something 
that  no  other  person  has  done — raising  1,000 
turkeys. 

THE  SOUTHERN  OHIO  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Every  year  the  interest  among  poultry 
fanciers  increases,  and  the  Southern  Ohio 
Poultry  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton Court  House,  Ohio,  January  9th  to  14th, 
1893,  are  already  aroused  and  making  ex- 
tensive arrangements  for  the  display  of 
their  fine  fowls.  The  Southern  Ohio  Poul- 
try Exhibition  now  comprises  all  the  scien- 
tific breeders  and  fanciers  from  the  Indiana 
line  to  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  leading  poulterers  of  Kentucky.  Let- 
ters are  pouring  in  constantly,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  Secretary,  mak- 
ing preliminary  inquiries.  There  will  be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred,  possibly 
two  thousand  choice  fowls  of  all  varieties, 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  these  will 
each  be  carefully  scored  by  Judge  I.  N. 
Barker,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  some 
other  distinguished  judge  of  thoroughbred 
poultry.  It  is  well-known  by  fanciers  that 
a  score-card  from  Judge  I.  N.  Barker,  is  of 
the  highest  possible  value  to  any  poultry 
breeder  who  is  able  to  secure  it.  Send  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Dalbey,  Secretary,  Washington 
C.  H.,  Ohio,  for  premium  list. 

A  WARM  MESS  IN  THE  MORNING. 

We  believe  that  hard  food  is  the  natural 
food  of  fowls,  but  as  the  N.  H.  Mirror  re- 
marks, the  advantages  of  a  warm  mess  in 
the  morning,  after  the  weather  becomes 
cold,  cannot  be  denied.  AVhen  the  hens 
come  off  the  roost  they  are  chilled  not  only 
from  the  cold,  but  by  reason  of  having  been 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  nothing  is  so  invigorating  or 
stimulating  as  a  warm  drink  or  a  warm 
mess  for  breakfast.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
liens,  in  order  to  become  warm,  and  keep 
themselves  warm,  is  exercise.  If  they  are 
given  warm  food  the  quantity  should  be 
but  little.  The  practice  of  giving  a  full 
meal  eariy  in  me  morning  of  soft  food  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  portion  of  the  meal  should 


consist  of  whole  grains,  for  which  the  hens 
should  scratch.  For  a  dozen  hens,  a  small 
piece  of  lean  meat  should  be  cooked  to  a 
broth,  about  half  a  pound  of  meat  in  half  a 
pint  of  water  being  sufficient.  This  should 
be  thickened  while  boiling,  until  stiff 
enough  to  dry  crumble,  with  ground  oats 
and  bran,  equal  parts.  The  meat  should  be 
chopped  fine  before  cooking.  Place  the  mix- 
ture in  a  long  trough,  so  as  to  allow  eacli 
hen  to  receive  a  portion,  and  then  scatter  a 
pint  of  wheat  over  the  yard,  so  that  the 
bens  may  hunt  for  the  grain,  and  thus  keep 
themselves  busy. 

A  MINIATURE  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Many  minds  seem  to  be  engaged  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  inexpensive  heating  ap- 
paratus for  small  plant  houses,  but  it  is 
the  amateur  plant  growers,  not  the  pro- 
fessional manufacturers.  The  lat  ter  appear 
to  have  a  singular  aversion  against  so  in- 
significant a  thing  as  a  small  plant  house. 
5fe1  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  fortune  awaits 
the  man  who  invents  and  will  manufacture 
a  cheap,  easily  managed  heating  apparatus 
for  small  greenhouses. 

In  former  numbers,  says  the  American 
Garden,  from  which  we  take  this,  we  have 
given  various  plans  for  their  construction, 
but  for  cheapness  and  simplicity  the  fol. 
lowing  one,  constructed  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
N.  T.  Lackner,  is  not  excelled  by  any  we 
have  yet  heard  of.  "To  a  discarded  wasli 
boiler",  he  says.  "  I  have  attached  a  top  ter- 
minating in  a  three-inch  pipe.  The  pipes 
are  made  of  zinc,  soldered  together  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  water-tight.  The  top  pipe 
runs  to  an  expansion  tank  at  the  south  end 
of  the  house,  from  which  the  return  pipe 
leads  back  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
The  north  side  of  the  house  remains  with- 
out bottom  heat,  which  condition,  I  find, 
suits  some  kinds  of  plants  perfectly.  The 
boiler  rests  upon  a  brick  and  cement-lined 
pit  in  the  center  of  the  house  near  a  cellar 
window ;  and  boiler  and  pipes  together 
bold  only  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  A  one- 
inch  pipe  connects  the  pit  with  the  open 
air.  The  heat  is  furnished  by  an  oil  stove 
with  two  four-inch  wicks,  and  by  burning 
only  one,  or  both  at  the  same  time,  I  can 
regulate  the  temperature  as  desired.  For  a 
larger  house  a  stove  with  four  wicks  would 
no  doubt  work  satisfactorily.  All  my 
plants,  seedlings  and  cuttings  included,  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  are  all  that  any 
amateur  could  desire.  This  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  oil  stoves  can  be  used 
for  heating  greenhouses,  withotit  the  least 
detriment  to  plants." 

MR.  BABOCK'S  VIRTUOUS  PLEA. 

Under  the  above  caption  I  am  taken  to 
task  for  a  letter  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin,not 
one  word  of  which  I  desire  to  change.  I 
there  stated  the  truth,  and  I  here  reiterate 
it.  But  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
I  desire  to  make  a  further  statement. 

The  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  at  Indi- 
anapolis, has  been  greatly  misunderstood, 
ami  the  time  for  writing  its  correct  history 
in  full  has  not  yet  arrived.  But  this,  per- 
haps, can  be  properly  said  now,  without 
violating-  any  confidence,  and  without  injury 
to  any  person  now  living.  When  I  arrived 
at  Indianapolis  I  found,  in  common  with 
other  members  that  wires  had  been  pulled, 
but  not  by  the  parties  who  have  been 
accused  of  i't;  not  by  Williams,  or  Felch,  or 
Fenton,  or  others  ;  that  a  ticket  had  been  set 
up  that  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  members  as  detri- 
mental to  the  good  of  the  association;  and 
that,  if  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain scheming  persons,  there  was  danger  of 
disrupting  the  association.  To  arrest  these 
ills  there  was  a  council  of  certain  members, 
at  which  I  was  present,  and  at  which  neither 
Pitkin,  Conger,  Ficklin,  Johnson  and 
nth.rs,  who  have  been  supposed  to  be 
present,  were  present,  was  called,  and  a 
plan  of  action  was  determined  upon.  This 
plan  of  action  resulted  iu  a  compromise, 
by  which  many  of  the  ills  were  averted, 
though  one  of  the  most  objectionable  offi- 
cers; the  Secretarv,  as  later  facts  have 
shown,  was  retained.  If  this  be  pulling 
wires  then  I  am  guilty  of  so  doing,  and  shall 
be  ready  to  do  the  same  if  another  such  con- 
tingency arises,  which  I  hope  never  will.  I 
soiurht  "no  office  for  myself,  was  promised 
none,  but  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  removed 
from  the  Executive  Committee. 

As  to  my  action  011  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, it  inust  be  remembered  that  I  was 
but  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  as  chairman  it  was  my  plain  duty  to 
report  to  the  association  the  names  of  those 
nominated  by  the  committee.  There  was 
no  bargaining  done  in  the  committee,  and 
none,  to  my  knowledge,  done  1  efore  the 
committee  met  at  any  one  of  the  meetings 
when  1  happened  to  be  a  member  of  this 
f-rnnmittee.    I  have  nothing  to  repent  of  111 


my  action  in  any  one  of  these  committes 
meetings,  and  I  certainly  did  not,  nor  do  I 
believe  others  did,  make  any  attempt  ta 
pull  wires.  But  if  discharging  one's  duty 
in  a  committee  meeting,  and  reporting  tft» 
result  to  the  association,  is  pulling  wireTSl 
then  I,  again, have  been  guilty  of  this  charge? 

As  near  as  I  can  remember  the  result  off 
the  Charleston  meeting,I,  myself,  nominate!? 
Captain  White  for  the  Presidency  agamSB 
Mr.  Seotteii,  and  the  latter  was"  elected™ 
while  Peer,  Scudder,  and  myself  welfli 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Secretary,  anCPlC 
received  the  smallest  vote  of  the  three,  lfj 
this  is  evidence  of  wire  pulling  on  my  pars 
I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  am  not  an* 
adept  at  the  business.  It  would  seem  to 
me  just  as  reasonable  to  associate  the  narQe' 
of  Mr.  Scudder,  with  that  of  Mr.  White,  at 
the  Charleston  meeting,  as  to  combine  MrJ 
White's  and  my  name  011  the  same  ticket.  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  members  who 
voted  for  White  for  President,  voted  lor', 
neither  Mr.  Scudder  nor  myself,  but  for  Mr.' 
Peer,  for  Secretary. 

I  thank  the  editor  for  bis  testimony  to  my, 
faithfulness  in  working  011  the  revision  of 
the  Standard  (and  he  certainly  ought  to! 
know,  as  he  labored  with  equal  fidelity,)  and'' 
I  am  sure  that  had  he  known,  as  1  know,1 
the  inner  facts  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting, 
he  would  not  have  even  a  suspicion  that  1 
"pulled  wires,"  unless  bis  definition  of  thisi 
expression  is  very  different  from  what  I 
believe  it  to  be. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  answer  seriatim 
the  questions  put  editorially,  for  I  have  not 
deemed,  nor  do  I,  as  at  presenl  advised1 
deem,  it  to  be  necessary  to  do  so.  My  re- 
cord is  public  property.  It  can  be  read  at 
large  iu  the  published  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  various  meetings,  and  what 
appears  on  the  surface  is  not  misleading,  as 
there  are  no  hidden  motives,  or  covert 
designs  to  be  disclosed.  No  man  can  put 
bis  linger  on  a  single  act  of  mine  in  the  A. 
P.  A.,  and  say  this  was  done  for  an  evil  ora 
selfish  purpose.  Mistakes  there  may  be, 
for  "to  err  is  human,"  but  if  "the  motive 
makes  the  act,"  even  the  mistakes  are 
creditable.  Andsol  repeal  that,  SA  Indi- 
anapolis, Mr.  Williams  did  not  pull  wires 
to  secure  his  election,  and  that  what  offices 
the  A.  P.  A.,  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon 
me  have  come  un-sought,  as  all  such  offices 
will  have  to  come  in  the  future.  And  I 
further  stale  that,  after  this  explanation,  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  me,  at  present, 
to  further  discuss  the  matter,  though  if  my 
life  be  spared  until  the  time  is  ripe,  and  I 
can  obtain  the  necessary  permission,  I  shall 
perhaps  write  a  chapter  on  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  1  hat  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  who 
imagine  that  they  know  the  facts.  That 
chapter  will  be  creditable  to  some  men 
who  have  been  accused  of  pulling  wires  for 
their  own  benefit. 

H.  S. Babcock. 


INDUCING  THE   HENS  TO  LAY. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  inducing  the  hens 
to  lay  by  giving  them  the  material  with 
w  hich  to  do  so.  Instinct  naturally  teaches 
the  hens  to  lay  and  bring  forth  their  young 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  only, 
and  hence,  like  all  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
spring  is  the  most  appropriate  and  proper 
season,  for  then  the  body  is  more  easily 
kept  warm,  and  the  young  more  carefully 
nursed.  As  the  hens  are  always  inclined  to 
lay  on  the  approach  of  warmer  weather 
they  may  be  induced  to  lay  by  gn  ing  them 
advantages  favorable  to  those  of  spring.  In 
the  first  place  they  must  be  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds  and  driving  storms.  The 
hen  that  has  to  hide  away  in  some  retired 
nook,  in  order  to  keep  warm, cannot  lay  be- 
cause nature  refuses  to  admit  of  reproduc- 
tion under  adverse  circumstances.  Arti- 
ficial warmth  is  as  highly  appreciated  by 
her  as  natural  heat,  and  she  obeys  the  in- 
clination induced  by  the  conditions  afforded, 
and,  beiug  iu  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
the  purpose,  lays  her  clutch  of  eggs  and 
attempts  to  hatch  out  a  brood.  The  warmth 
which  is  so  essential  consists  of  that  which 
is  created  within  her  body  by  the  food  al- 
lowed. She  is  literally  a  stove,  consuming 
fuel,  and  creating  heat  by  consumption. 
When  the  heat  is  created  the  essential  re* 
quireinent  is  to  retain  it.  To  do  this  shs 
must  have  a  warm  and  comfortable  placo 
both  day  and  night,  and  the  food  must  con- 
sist of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  form 
an  egg,  as  it  is  secured  by  her  in  the  spring. 
Hence  corn,  wheat,  oats,  a  proportion  of 
meat,  ground  bone,  ground  oyster  shells, 
and  green  food,  such  as  cabbage,boiled  roots 
chopped  onion,  etc.,  must  be  given  in  order 
to  afford  a  variety.  When  the  hens  are 
thus  provided  for  and  allowed  a  dust  bath, 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  a  place  for  exer- 
cise, there  is  110  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  induced  to  lay  during  this  season, 
for  to  them  spring  does  not  consist  in  a 
change  from  winter  to  moderate  weather, 
but  a  period  during  which  they  can  best 
promote  egg  product  ion,  due  to  better  and 
more  favorable  conditions. 
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McFETTRIDGE'S  GREAT  BOOK. 

The  new  book,  by  Mr.  George  A.  McFett- 
ridge,  entitled  Poultry,  for  sale  by  us  at 
fifty  cents,  is  the  giving  to  the  public  of  the 
experience  of  a  poultry  expert  who  has 
raised  thousands  of  ducklings  and  chicks. 
Some  idea  of  what  the  book  contains  may 
be  formed  from  the  table  of  contents,  as 
follows : 

Temperature  for  Hatching,  Ventilation, 
Moisture,  How  to  Trim  the  Lamp.Time  Card 
for  Incubators,Eggs  for  Hatching,  Brooding 
Small  Chicks,  Feed  and  Care  of  Ducks  for 
Breeders,  Feeding  Hens  for  Hatching  Eggs, 
How  to  Feed  Little  Chicks,  How  to  Feed 
Young  Ducks,  How  to  DressDucks  for  Mar- 
ket, How  to  Dress  Chicks,  The  Incubator 
House,  The  Brooder  House.  Celery  for 
Feeding  Ducks,  Short  Notes,  Economy, 
Sanitary  Conditions  and  Medicines. 

Mr.  McFettridge  is  now  operating  twen- 
ty-two machines,  with  a  capacity  of  9,000 
chicks,  or  0,000  ducklings,  but  he  says  that 
there  is  not  now  as  much  strain  on  his 
mind  as  when  he  started  with  but  one. 
Why— because  experience  has  pointed  out 
the  errors,  and  he  has  confidence  in  his 
Smowledge. 

The  fifty  cents  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  is  gained  from  the  book,  for 
some  would  be  willing  to  privately  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  be  told  the  same 
things  that  the  book  contains.  Mr.  McFett- 
ridge dues  not  aim  to  sell  the  book  for  the 
sake  of  the  binding,  as  ornamentation  is  not 
intended  in  the  price,  but  he  tills  it  full  of 
just,  what  he  knows  has  been  done,  and  can 
be  done  by  others. 

We  will  send  the  book  to  any  one  for  fifty 
cents,  or  the  book,  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year,  for  eighty-five  cents. 

PIERCE  AND  MARKET  POULTRY. 

Editor  Pierce,  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette, 
is  not  always  careful  of  getting  at  facts. 
The  following  shows  that  he  has  been  copy- 
ing from  some  source  without  knowing 
where  he  stands  : 

"Michael  K.  Boyer,  the  great  advocate  of 
market  poultry,  of  Hammonton,  ST.  J., 
formerly  the  Mecca  of  the  poultryman,  has 
retired  his  Guide  and  Friend,  bite  the  ex- 
ponent of  market  poultry,  by  merging  it  in 
the  Western  Poultry  Journal.  "Ham- 
monton lias  one  man  left  yet,  who 
doubtless  will  migrate  to  a  more  favorable 
clime  ere  the  "Robins  nest  again."  Once 
these  classic  precincts  were  the  haunts  of 
Drevenstedt  and  the  far-famed  Fox.  Now, 
Michael  drops  out  and  we  have  left  a  lot  of 
tumbledown  chicken  hatcheries,  empty 
broiler  establishments  and  Jacobs.  The 
latter,  however,  will  doubtless  seek  greener 
fields  soon.  The  fact  that  this  sort 
of  literature  is  to  be,  or  has  been, 
transferred  from  the  sand,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  the  black  loam  of  Iowa 
is  another  evidence  of  the  error  in  a  state- 
ment once  made  by  Felch,  that  finer  fowls 
could  be  bred  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 
But  we  presume  even  Felch  has,  long  since, 
heen  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  opinion 
•on  that  subject.  No  matter,  we  mean 
nothing  personal,  and  only  intended  to  say 
that  the  poultry  business,  stripped  of  all 
bombast  and  buncombe,  can  be  prosecuted 
-as  well  West  as  East,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions are  equally  favorable  where  skill,  ex- 
perience and  care  are  brought  to  bear  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  business,  and  by  reason 
of  the  cheapness  of  grain,  it  is  possible  to 
grow  fowls  in  the  West  a  little  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  the  East." 

To  relieve  the  mind  of  the  brother  we 
will  state  the  following: 

Mr.  Boyer  has  not  left  Hammonton,  does 
not  intend  to  leave,  and  cannot  easily  be 
induced  to  leave. 

True,  he  sold  the  Guide  and  Friend,  as 
other  business  matters  prevented  him  from 
giving  it  his  full  attention,  just  as  Editor 
Pierce  "associated  with  him,"  Mr.  Me- 
haffy,  which  is  meant,  perhaps,  that  he  sold 
a  portion  of  the  Gazette,  and  we  venture 
to  say  t  hat  Mr.  Boyer's  paper  had  as  large 
a  circulation  as  the  Gazette. 

If  Mr.  Boyer  is  "  the  great  advocate  "  of 
market  poultry  he  certainly  sticks,  and  did 
not,  as  the  Gazette,  change  to  "  Poultry 
Gazette,"  and  then  get  back  to  the  old  po- 
sition. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Drevenstedt  is  concerned  lie 
moved  to  Hammonton  from  New  York, 
and  remained  until  he  "received  a  call"  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  Mr.  Fox  has 
lived  in  several  places,  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  their  decadence  on  account  of  his 
removal  therefrom,  nor  has  Hammonton 
been  dependent  on  any  individual  alone. 

The  "  one  man  left"  came  to  Hamnion- 
toii  as  far  back  as  the  year  1877,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  has  re- 
mained, and  expects  to  remain. 

If  Mr.  Felch  intimates  that  the  West  can- 


not compete  with  the  East,  (though  we 
doubt  if  he  ever  made  such  a  claim)  then 
Mr.  Felch  made  a  mistake. 

If  the  editor  will  come  and  see  for  him- 
self we  believe  he  will  find  fewer  "tumble 
down  chicken  hatcheries"  than  in  the  ma- 
jority of  places.  In  fact,  we  know  of  not 
one. 

Now,  the  Editor  has  simply  put  up  a 
"straw  man,"  and  is  knocking  it  all  to 
pieces.  He  has  dreamed  of  some  one  in 
the  East  foolishly  claiming  that  the  West 
cannot  "raise  chickens,"  and  in  his  waking 
moments  he  penned  the  above. 

Wake  up,  friend  ;  there  is  no  danger. 
The  West  is  safe.  Boyer  believes  in  West- 
em  as  well  as  Eastern  market  poultry,  and 
Hammonton  doubled  her  population  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Granite 
State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
held  October  4th,  all  were  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  next  winter.  This  will  be 
the  third  held  by  this  association.  The  last 
one  was  held  in  1888.  The  poultry  interest 
has  improved  very  much  since  then,  and  a 
number  of  our  citizens  have  again  become 
interested  in  having  another  exhibition. 
A  guarantee  fund  of  §200  was  presented,  so 
that  the  association  starts  off  with  a  guar- 
antee of  success  financially.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  C.  S.  Flan- 
ders, Concord ;  Vice  Presidents,  Warren  F. 
Daniell,  Franklin ;  O.  I.  Godfrey,  Concord ; 
Frank  A.  Greene,  Long  Island,  Lake  Wiuni- 
pesaukee;  Geo.  H.  Mills,  Concord;  Geo.  K. 
Hazeltine,  Concord;  N.  J.  Bachelder,  East 
Audover;  R.  B.  S.  Hart,  New  Boston ;  A. 
H.  Sanborn,  Lakeport;  Ed.  N.  Pearson, 
Concord;  G.  B.  Emmons,  Concord;  Geo.  F. 
Sanborn,  Franklin ;  J.  Q.  A.  Dow,  North 
Epping;  C.  E.  Gray,  Portsmouth ;  Geo.  A. 
McDuffee,  Rochester;  H.  O.  Chesley,  Cen- 
ter Barnstead ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C. 
M.  Boynton,  Concord;"  Attorneys,  I.  H. 
Albiu  and  N.  E.  Martin ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, H.  O.  Matthews,  Concord;  Ed.  G. 
Runnells,  Hopkinton  ;  Henry  W.  Hillson, 
J.  L.  Chamingny,  S.  D.  Burpee,  D.  K.  San- 
born, E.  G.  Brown,  Concord ;  Hall  Superin- 
tendent, C.  S.  Flanders,  Concord;  Assistant 
Hall  Superintendent,  John  Campbell,  Con- 
cord. 

New  members  are  wanted,  and  all  that  are 
interested  can  join  by  paying  the  fee  of  one 
dollar  which  entitles  them  to  a  season 
ticket  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  fur- 
nish money  for  payiug  premiums,  etc. 

An  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Concord, 
January  17th  to  20th,  and  already  brisk 
work  is  being  done. 

MR.  BABC0CK  ON  WIRE  PULLI  \G. 

Elsewhere  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  in  answer  to  that  which  appeared,  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Mr.  Babcock's  Virtuous 
Plea,"  in  the  October  issue,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  his  right  to  fully  express 
himself  in  these  columns. 

In  his  letter,  he  states  that  on  his  arrival 
at  Indianapolis,  (in  his  language) — "  I  found 
in  common  with  other  members,  that  wires 
had  been  pulled,  (our  Italics),  but  not  by  the 
parties  who  had  been  accused  of  it."  His 
words  thus  admit  the  first  proposition — 
that  icires  had  been  pulled. 

The  next  was  that  the  wires  had  not  been 
pulled  by  the  parties  accused  of  so  doing. 
How  does  he  know  ?  Does  he  suppose  that 
one  party  would  not  pull  wires  if  the  other 
did  ?  After  reciting  a  list  of  imaginary  evils, 
about  parties  disrupting  the  A.  P.  A.,  etc., 
lie  then  proceeds  to  admit  that  one  kind  of 
wire  pulling  demands  another,  for  he  says: 
"A  council  of  certain  members,  at  which  I 
was  present,  *  *  was  called,"  etc.,  and  "  a 
plan  of  action  was  determined  upon."  It 
may  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  wirepulling,  but 
a  rose  will  smell  as  sweet,  etc.,  and  some 
may  view  it  otherwise.  "Wire-pulling" 
is  never  preformed  at  the  present  day,  for 
the  most  careful  managers  now  "hold  a 
council,"  and  "map  out  a  plan  of  action." 

The  result  is  that,as  Mr.  Babcock  admits, 
there  was  wire-pulling,  and  there  was  also 
— well,  a  plan  of  action,  if  we  may  so  dignify 
it.  So  much  for  proposition  the  first. 

We  believe  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Babcock 
was  concerned,  however, that  he  was  honest 
and  sincere  in  all  that  he  did  at  Indianapolis, 
not  that  he  did  what  was  right,  but  he  be- 
lieved his  course  correct.  We  thought  so 
then,  informed  him  of  our  belief,  and  arc 
willing  to  admit  his  good  intentions  still. 
We  are  simply  surprised  that  he  under- 
takes to  exculpate  some  who  were  fully  as 
interested  in  the  Indianapolis  work  as 
others,  and  no  words  or  expressions  can 
paint  a  man  white  if  his  color  is  dark. 

Mr.  Babcock  found  on  his  arrival  at 
Indianapolis  (so  he  says)  that  a  ticket  had 
been  set  up  that  was  regarded  by  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  members  as 
detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  association, 
and  that  if  success  crowned  the  efforts  of 
certain  scheming  persons,  there  was  danger 
of  disrupting  the  association."  etc. 


His  language  is  plain  and  strong.  Who 
were  these  persons?  There  were  three 
tickets  for  President  and  Secretary — Mor- 
timer and  Elliott,  Seheel  and  Elliott,  and 
Williams  and  "  anybody  who  would  run." 
The  schemers,  it  is  supposed,  were  aiming 
to  elect  Elliott.  The  facts  are,  that  no  can- 
didate was  offered  against  Elliott,  and  the 
horror  given  Mr.  Babcock  and  his  "  oldest 
and  most  influential  members  "  was  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  other  members  thought 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  held  office  long 
enough,  and  they  wanted  a  change— a  crime 
which  led  to  a  ""council,"  and  Mr.  Williams 
called  a  caucus.  The  men  who  started  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Williams  were  Conger, 
Pitkin,  Elliott,  Seheel  and  others  ;  Conger 
and  Pitkin  encouraging  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Williams  held  a  caucus;  he  held 
frequent  confidential  interviews  with  Con- 
ger and  Pitkin,  and  although  we  have  Mr. 
Conger's  own  written  admission  that  Mr. 
Williams  would  have  been  beaten  had  a 
vote  been  taken,  and  which  was  known  by 
all,  the  so-called  compromise  (see  Ml-.  Bab- 
cock's letter)  was  made,  by  which  Williams 
and  Elliott  (the  so-called  objectionable  Sec- 
retary), were  to  be  elected  by  Mr.  Williams 
appoint  ing  a  Nominating  Committee  to  nom- 
inate himself,  that  committee  being  Conger, 
Pitkin,  Fenton,  Johnson  and  Ficklin,  and 
the  committee,  after  retiring,  called  Mr. 
Williams  (he  a  candidate)  out  to  consult 
with  them.  When  the  committee  returned 
they  reported  Mr.  AVilliams  and  3Ir.  Elliott 
for  office,  and,  in  violation  of  a  protest,  a 
vote  of  the  members  was  not  allowed,  the 
compromise  being  railroaded  through. 

And  yet  Mr.  AVilliams  is  above  wire  pull- 
ing.  We  will  not  discuss  it. 

We  have  no  desire  to  bring  proof  in  the 
hand-writing  of  those  who  participated. 
Mr.  Pitkin  publicly,  in  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette,  admitted  the  game  that  was  work- 
ed, and  all  for  the  "  good  of  the  association," 
although  he  then  favored  a  National  Dele- 
gate Association,  and  has  since  favored  op- 
position to  the  A.  P.  A. 

If  Elliott  was  the  bone  of  contention  why 
was  he  elected ?  To  save  Mr.  Williams  is 
the  reply.  That  reply  is  an  admission  that 
had  a  vote  been  taken'Mr.  AVilliams  would 
have  been  beaten.  If  so,  was  it  proper  to 
railroad  him  into  office  by  a  compromise, 
and  by  a  committee  of  his  own  selection? 
If  Conger  and  Pitkin  were  the  obnoxious 
parties  referred  to  by  Mr.  Babcock,  then 
why  compromise  witli  them,  and  why  urge 
their  nominations  at  New  York.  AVhy 
compromise  at  all  with  those,  whose  deeds 
were  so  terrible  that,  a  "council "  had  to  be 
called  for  a  "plan  of  action?"'  If  Air. 
AVilliams  could  not  have  been  elected  what 
right  had  a  few  to  thwart  the  majority? 

It  is  known  that  Air.  Williams  cailed  a 
caucus;  that  he  approached  and  made  prop- 
ositions to  Conger  and  Pitkin;  that  he 
threatened  to  secede  if  lie  was  not  elected ; 
that  lie  appointed  the  committee  selected 
at  the  dinner  table,  (so  say  Pitkin  and  John- 
son) ;  that  he  swallowed  the  Elliott  combi- 
nation, although  Elliott  was  the  very  man 
he  did  not  want.  AVe  saw  the  men  go  up 
in  the  elevator  with  him,  had  them  state 
reasons  for  so  doing,  saw  him  consulting 
with  Pitkin  and  Conger,  know  that  they 
then  went  over  to  him,  and  had  him  inform 
us  personally  that  bad  a  second  ballot, 
(should  a  first  be  taken)  been  taken  he 
and  his  friends  would  have  tried  to  elect 
Seheel  and  Elliott,  withdraw  and  go  home. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  "wire  pulling," 
as  it  may  be  "calling  a  council,"  and  form- 
ing "a  plan  of  action." 

So  far  as  the  Charleston  matter  is  con- 
cerned we  accept  Mr.  Babcock's  version. 
Wc  have  made  no  charge  against.  Air.  Felch 
personally,  as  we  know  nothing  of  his 
action  at  Indianapolis. 

We  will  hail  the  time  when  Air.  Babcock 
gives  the  "  true  light,"  on  Indianapolis.  He 
admits  that  he  has  that  light.  It  will  be  a 
day  of  shaking  up  of  dry  bones,  and  there 
will  be  lots  of  "explaining  that  does  not 
explain."  The  only  charge  we  make  on  Air. 
Babcock  is  not  that  he  would  intentionally 
do  a  wrong  act,  but  that  he  is  attempting  to 
defend  that  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  A.  P. 
A.,  and  of  which  he  has  only  a 
portion  of  the  facts.  ATheu  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
are  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  for  of- 
ficers, or  whenever  a  minority,  even,  is  not 
given  that  privilege,and  a  secretly  appointed 
programme  is  arranged  for  capturing  the 
association  by  a  star-chamber  committee, 
the  matter  is  much  more  serious  than  that 
of  "  arriving  on  the  ground  and  finding 
wires  had  been  pulled,"  for  the  best  mode 
of  action,  and  the  gTavcst  reprimand,  would 
have  been  to  vole  down  the  plotters.  But 
it  was  not  so,  for  the  "oldest"  and  "most 
influential"  members  held  a  council  (some 
would  say  "  caucus"),  and  formulated  a 
"plan  of  action,"  that  "plan  of  action  " 
being  that  if  the  other  s  ide  would  elect  AVill- 
iams they  could  have  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, have  Elliott,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  "  o Idest "  and  "most  influential  " 
members  saved  AVilliams  from  defeat,  but 
they  swallowed  Elliott  at  a  dose,  saw  White 
retired  from  voting  for  Rochester,  saw  Bab- 
cock stricken  out  of  the  list  of  officers,  and 
then  saw  the  whole  thing,  at  Buffalo, 
patched  up  to  cover  the  Indianapolis  scars. 

AVhenthe  election  was  over  the  "  oldest " 
and  "  most  influential "  members  had  per- 
formed their  work,  but  the  patient  and  in- 
dustrious Babcock  used  the  mid-night  oil, 
at  times  almost  alone,  to  give  the  frater- 
nity a  gimd  Standard,  and  if  there  are  any 
errors  in  i   :.,  •  fault  is  not  his. 

But  ti.  i  i  "  wire-pulling  "on  "  our 
side" — t  id  . 


VARIETY  IN  FOOD. 

Variety  is  one  great  charm  of  life ;  variety 
we  demand  in  our  own  tables,  and  variety 
we  must  give  also  to  our  feathered  favor- 
ites, if  we  would  have  them  fulfill  our  ex- 
pectations. Our  own  appetites  would  flag 
were  the  same  dish  to  be  presented  to  us 
day  after  day,  excellent  though  that  dish 
might  be.  In  like  manner,  we  will  find  our 
poultry  droop,  if  we  present  to  them  the 
same  unvarying  mess.  Let  the  hen-wife, 
then,  study  a  reasonable  variety  in  their 
food.  And  she  has  a  wide  range  for  this— 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  may  all  be  given  in 
turn.  Buckwheat  is  much  used  in  France 
for  fattening  fowls.  It  is  grown  successfully 
in  England,  but  not  in  Scotland.  Sunflower 
seeds  are  said  to  fatten  fowls  rapidly,  and 
are  eaten  greedily  by  them.  Rice  may  be 
given  raw,  the  fowls  will  pick  it  up  like  any 
other  grain  ;  but  it  will  be  found  a  much 
more  economical  plan  to  boil  it ;  for  when 
boiled  very  soft  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
water,  it  will  swell  out  to  an  amazing  ex- 
tent. It  is  more  expensive  than  grain,  ex- 
cept when  itis  fe5ught  clam  aged  from  whole- 
sale dealers,  in  which  case  it  will  be  found 
economical.  Grain  can  be  given  raw  and 
boiled  alternately,  except  oats,  which  must 
always  be  given  in  its  raw,  dry  state.  Bar- 
ley, if  given  raw,  must  bo  supplied  very 
sparingly  ;  for  it  swells  out  so  much  in  the 
crop  that,  if  given  freely,  it  will  be  sure  to 
injure  the  fowls.  The  safest  plan  is  to  have 
it  boiled,  so  that  the  process  of  swelling 
may  be  accomplished  before  it  enters  the 
crop.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  found  an  eco- 
nomical food.  Wlisat  is  also  rendered  more' 
economical  by  boiling.  It  is  a  favorite  TTiTh 
fowls.  Whatever  be  the  method  adopted  of 
feeding  fowls,  they  should  have  a  fair  al- 
lowance of  dry  grain  each  day — either  a 
good  feed  in  the  middle  of  the"  day,  or  a 
smaller  quantity  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening.  If  they  have  too  much  soft  and 
green  fbod,they  will  be  apt  to  have  diarrhoea 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  too  much  dry 
grain,  they  will  suffer  in  the  opposite  way. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  diet.  By  watchfulness  in  this 
respect,  disease  and  death  might  frequently 
be  warded  off. 

Fowls  are  very  fond  of  bread,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  eagerness  with  whicli  thee 
scramble  for  the  crumbs  occasionally 
thrown  to  them ;  the  scraps,  therefore, 
should  be  carefully  preserved  for  them,  and 
the  hard  crusts  should  be  steeped  and  mixed 
with  their  soft  mess.  Any  rough  bone  may 
also  be  thrown  to  them  ;  they  will  pick  it 
very  neatly.  They  display  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities to  a  considerable  extent,  so  much 
so  that  they  have  been  seen  watching  for  a 
mouse  at  the  taking  down  of  a  stack,  and 
the  moment  it  tried  to  escape,  running  after 
it  in  full  chase,  cocks  and  hens  together,  and 
not  only  pecking  it  to  death,  but  actually 
devouring  it. 

The  bill  of  fare  we  have  presented  has 
been  intended  for  the  poultry-yard  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  should  there  be  any  young  hens 
of  the  early  brood,  which  in  autumn  show  a 
disposition  to  lay,  and  should  the  heu-wifo 
wish  to  encourage  them  in  this,  she  can  in- 
dulge them  with  more  generous  fare  and 
more  comfortable  housing. 

The  feeding  may  be  warm  potatoes  or 
Indian  corn,  with  firm  oatmeal  porridge 
twice  a  day.  The  housing  may  be  in  the 
hatching-house,  where  warm  nests  of  clean 
oatstraw  may  be  prepared  for  them,  fur- 
nished with  nest-eggs.  They  must  be  sep- 
arated from  the  others  at  feeding  time,  so 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
joying their  tempting  fare  in  peace.  The  in- 
creased redness  of  the  comb,  and  the  singing 
noise  which  the  hen  makes,  indicate  that 
she  will  soon  begin  to  lay.  As  has  been 
previously  stated,  the  laying-hen  must  have 
access  to  limy  rubbish,  in  order  to  form  the 
outer  covering  of  the  egg.  Like  every  work- 
man, she  mvst  have  materials ;  if  we  do  not 
supply  them  to  her,  we  cannot  expect  any 
produce. 

Fowls  of  all  kinds  require  sand  or  gravel 
to  assist  in  grinding  the  food  in  their  stom- 
ach. AVe  have  read  of  certain  fowls  on 
board  ship,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them,  sickened  and  died 
in  their  coops.  On  being  dispatched,  the 
want  of  any  gravelly  substance  was  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  their  death.  Stones  being- 
obtained  at  a  convenient  port,  they  were 
ground  down  and  given  to  the  remaining 
fowls,  which,  although  affected  in.  the  sama 
manner  as  those  which  had  died,  soon  rel 
turned  to  a  healthy  condition. — Poultry  as  y 
Meat  Supply. 


THE  BEST  MARKET  FOWL. 

Which  is  the  best  market  fowl,  is  often 
asked.  It  depends  upon  the  market  appear- 
ance and  adds  greatly  to  the  prices.  The  peo- 
ple who  buy  seem  to  have  a  preference  for 
yellow  skin  and  legs,  and  farmers  should 
try  and  accommodate  them,  though  really  the 
dark  legged  fowls  arc  best  for  the  table,  be- 
ing filler  grained,  and  possessing  more  deli- 
cate flesh  with  thin  skin.  But  yellow  skin 
is  preferred,  and  yellow  skin  fowls  should 
be  bred.  The  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  best  market  fowls  for  such  as 
may  be  under  six  months  of  age,  but  after 
that  period  the  Brahmas  come  in  well. 
Plump  bodies,  yellow  legs,  full  breasts,  and 
neat,  clean  appearance  are  t  he  selling  points, 
as  customers  are  often  guided  by  usage 
rather  than  merit.  We  may  safely  say  that 
any  of  the  yellow  legged  fowls  are  excellent 
for  market,  either  alive  or  dressed,  but  in 
shipping  during  a  cold  season  it  is  best  to 
send  them  dressed. 
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ENTERITIS  IN  FOWLS. 

That  very  insidious  and  fatal  disease  iu 
Jowls— enteritis— forms  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  communication  to  L'Ekveur 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Mequin,  a  well  known 
authority  on  poultry  disorders.  In  the 
words  of  M.  Mequin,  enteritis  is  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines, 
ordinarily  resulting  in  diarrhoea.  It  may 
be  caused  by  grain  passing  undigested  into 
the  intestines  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  gravel  in  the  gizzard,  or  from  weakness 
in  this  organ,  allowing  gravel  and  gritty 
matter  to  pass  at  the  same  time.  Knteritis 
may  also  be  caused  by  mouldy  or  musty 
•corn,  in  which  case  there  is  real  poisoning 
caused  by  the  microscopic  growth  which 
constitutes  the  mouldiness.  The  veritable 
poisons — phosphorus,  arsenic,  colculus  In- 
dicus,  mix  vomica,  etc., — act  above  all  in 
determining  violent  enteritis.  In  post-mor- 
tem examinations  we  have  repeatedly  been 
able  by  the  odor  alone  to  recognize  phos- 
phorous as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation 
to  which  the  subjects  had  succumbed. 
Other  poisons,  and  especially  vegetable 
poisons,  can  only  be  recognized  by  very 
delicate  chemical"  operations.  The  most 
frequent  cause  of  enteritis  in  poultry  is  the 
influence  of  cold  upon  the  birds  when 
moulting.  There  is  in  this  case  repercus- 
sion; that  is,  the  blood  is  driven  back  upon 
the  internal  organ,  affecting,  it  may  be,  the 
lungs,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  etc.  Damp- 
ness is  also  a  common  cause  of  the  malady. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  want  of 
appetite,  accelerated  respiration,  the  feath- 
ers deranged  and  drooping,  and  a  tendency 
to  isolation.  The  excretions  at  first  are 
scanty,  then  of  a  pitchy  nature,  and,  lastly, 
diarrhactie.  Sometimes  there  is  also  dysen- 
tery, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  a  fowl 
which  passed  a  watery  excrement  mixed 
with  blood.  Its  action  in  pecking  the  anus 
frequently  showed  that  it  was  suffering 
from  an  intense  itching  pain,  which  an  in- 
jection of  laudanum  and  water,  with  some 
boiled  rice  in  its  food,  was  sufficient  to  cure. 
There  is  also  a  white  diarrhoea,  in  which 
the  evacuations  have  the  appearance  of 
milk  of  lime,  which  is  caused  By  an  excess 
of  the  functions  of  the  veins  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  alimentation  or  a  severe 
chill.  This  white  matter  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  uric  acid.  Young  subjects  are 
principally  liable  to  an  attack  of  this  uric 
diarrhoea.  It  is  very  often  only  after  a,  post- 
mortem examination  that  one  is  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  enteritis  by  the 
bright  red  and  sometimes  purple  appear- 
ance of  the  lining  of  the  intestines  ;  but  it 
may  then  also  be  seen  that  death  is  not  due 
to  enteritis,  which  is  slightly  marred,  but 
to  an  obstruction  of  dry  diarrhoetic  matter 
collected  in  the  feathers  round  the  anus, 
hermetically  sealing  this  opening. 

When  a  sick  fowl,  especially  if  young,  is 
seen  to  present  the  symptoms  described 
above,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  inspect  the 
anus  at  once  and  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion, with  the  feathers  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  vent,  at  the  same  time  anoint- 
ing tiic  part  with  olive  oil.  This  simple 
operation  will  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
new  obstruction,  and  suffices  generally  to 
save  the  life  of  the  bird.  To  arrest  the  diar- 
rhoea, and  consequently  to  cure  the  enter- 
itis, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  dough  of  bread 
crumbs  and  boiled  rice,  not  very  moist,  in 
which  should  be  mixed,  in  proportion  of  a 
small  pinch  per  head  of  poultry,  the  fol- 
lowing carminative  powder: — Equal  parts 
each  of  ground  fennel,  aniseed,  coriander 
seed,  gentian,  ginger  and  aloes. 

Feeble  and  rickety  subjects  are  most 
prone  to  an  attack  of  uric  diarrhoea.  Be- 
sides the  treatment  just  indicated,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  warm  and  to 
give  them  in  place  of  the  simple  dough  of 
bread  crumbs  and  boiled  rice  a  nourishing 
paste  made  up  of  boiled  butcher  meat,  the 
pounded  yellow  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  crumbs 
of  stale  bread,  and  some  chicory  nettle 
leaves,  all  to  be  well  mixed  together  and 
kneaded.  A  disordered  state  of  the  rectum, 
witli  a  purple  swelling  of  the  margin  re- 
sembling piles,  is  a  complication  we  have 
often  found,  but  chiefly  in  a  lot  of  young, 
valuable  pheasants,  among  which  diarrhoea 
had  continued  a  certain  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  as  this  it  is  desirable  to 
anoint  with  camphored  oil,  and  even  to  give 
slisht  injections  of  the  same. 

Professor  Hill,  anotherrecognized  author- 
ity on  such  matters,  describes  enteritis  as 
an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  arising  from 
a  continued  course  of  stimulating  food, 
overfeeding,  the  presence  of  acrid  matters, 
or  irritating  poisons.  There  is  an  alternate 
watery  and  constipated  condition  of  the 
bowels.  Hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs, 
per  rectum,  and  when  it  does  is  invariably 
a  precursor  of  death.  There  should  bead- 
ministered  a  little  salad  oil  to  overcome  the 
constipation,  and  also  an  injection  of  the 
same.  A  grain  each  of  opium  and  calomel 
■occasionally,  giving  milk  and  barley  water 
to  drink.  A  drop  of  Fleming's  tincture  of 
aconite  occasionally  is  beneficial. 

Enteritis  is  sometimes  caused  by  allow- 
ing fowls  to  have  unslaked  lime,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hill  says  that  its  caustic  action  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  pro- 
duces acute  inflammation.  In  one  bird 
opened,  lime  of  this  description  was  de- 
posited through  the  whole  intestinal  canal, 
and  had  produced  the  most  intense  inflam- 
mation and  corrosion. 


FOOD  AND  WARMTH. 

The  man  who  fails  in  winter  is  the  one 
-who  asks  "How  do  you  ventilate?"  The 
eo-called  fresh  air  craze  has  caused  the  ruin 
•of  mauv.   We  have  known  of  hundreds  of 


losses  from  fresh  air  (£.  e.  cold),  but  never 
knew  of  a  hen  suffocating  in  winter.  Keep 
your  hens  warm.  On  this  subject 
the  Prairie  Farmer  gives  some  rules 
which  are  worthy  of  a  place  here.    It  says: 

1 —  That  the  blood  circulating  through 
every  human  body  must  be  kept,  winter 
and  summer,  night  and  day,  at  all  seasons, 
and  in  all  climes,  at  just  about  ninety-eight 
degrees.  If  it  rises  ten  degrees,  death  is 
close  at  hand.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all 
our  domestic  animals,  excepting  that  in 
some  of  them  the  normal  temperature  varies 
slightly  from  ninety-eight  degrees. 

2 —  That,  as  a  rule,  all  this  heat  is  pro- 
duced inside  of  the  bodies  of  the  human 
and  every  other  animal,  from  the  fuel  taken 
in  as  food  and  slowly  oxidized  (burned)  in 
the  body;  that  excepting  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  ninety-eight  degrees  or  higher,  some 
of  this  heat  is  always  escaping  from  the 
skin,  and  by  the  breath. 

3 —  That  if  there  is  not  fresh  food  enough 
in  the  body  t<>  produce  the  required  heat  to 
maintain  the  blood  at  ninety-eight  degrees, 
then  nature  has  proi  ided  that  the  fat  and 
tissue  stored  up  from  food  previously  con- 
sumed shall  be  drawn  upon,  and  used  in 
producing  this  heat . 

4—  That  heat,  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
equalize  itself  in  all  substances  iii  contact, 
and  that  the  colder  the  air  is  next  the  skin, 
the  more  rapidly  does  the  heat  of  the  body 
pass  off  into  it;  and  that  (as  noted  else- 
where) moving  air,  or  wind  currents,  ex- 
haust heat  much  faster  than  still  air. 

5 —  That  all  the,  heat  leaving  the  bodies  of 
men  or  other  animals  must  be  constantly 
re-supplied  by  new  heat,  and  that  this  re- 
quires more  food  to  be  consumed,  or  the 
using  up  of  more  fat  and  tissue  that  have 
accumulated. 

6 —  That  any  protection  to  men  or  other 
animals  which  prevents  escape  of  heat  from 
their  bodies,  saves  a  proportionate  amount 
of  food,  or  of  fat  or  flesh  that  would  be  used 
up  in  supplying  the  heat  always  required. 

7 —  That  warming  the  air  around  the  bod- 
ies, or  surrounding  them  with  clothing,  or 
blankets,  or  wall,  or  sheds,  or  wind-breaks, 
to  keep  cold  air  away,  and  especially  cold 
moving  air,  helps  prevent  the  escape  of  heat 
and  saves  food,  or  the  using  up  of  fat  or 
flesh. 

8 —  That  the  warmer  this  protection  for 
men,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  poul- 
try, the  less  will  be  the  escape  of  heat,  the 
less  will  be  the  food  required,  the  less  will 
be  the  waste  of  fat  or  flesh  previously 
stored. 

9—  That  nature  has  so  arranged  the  inter- 
nal machinery  of  men  and  all  other  animals, 
that  of  the  food  eaten,  enough  shall  first  be 
used  to  keep  up  ninety-eight  degrees  of 
heat;  that  second,  if  there  is  any  left  after 
supplying  this  heat,  enough  shall  be  used  to 
restore  the  natural  wastes  of  the  system; 
and  third,,  that  if  after  these  are  both  pro- 
vided for,  there  is  more  food,  that  the  hu- 
man or  other  animal  will  store  it  by  in- 
crease of  fat  and  flesh. 

10 —  That  in  very  cold  weather,  it  takes  so 
much  food  to  keep  animals  simply  warm, 
thai  they  cannot  lay  on  much  fat  or  flesh  ; 
and  so  it  is  far  less  profitable  to  feed  ani- 
mals for  fattening  in  winter,  than  in  au- 
tumn. 

Finally,  arid  Important:  Is  it  not  plain 
and  clear  that  the  warmer  the  animals  of 
'ill  kinds  are  kept,  the  more  that  cold  still 
air,  and  especially  that  cold  moving  air,  is 
kept  away  from  their  bodies,  the  less  food 
they  will  require,  and  the  more  of  it  can 
they  use  in  layiug  on  flesh,  producing  milk, 
growing  wool,  and  manufacturing  eggs  and 
so  on '( 

Lastly.  Firstly  and  Always.— In  the  light 
of  the  above  facts  and  explanations,  is  there 
any  doubt  that  protecting  animals  in  all 
ways  possible,  even  if  it  be  only  by  a  straw 
shed  and  wind-break,  will  pay]  and  that 
the  greater  the  protection,  the  better  it  will 
pay  ■>. 

The  above  is  given  to  show  that  the  fowls 
must  he  kept  warm.  How  can  you  do  this 
if  you  cut  a  hole  in  the  end  of  th?  roof, 
(ventilator)  and  let  the  warmth  out.  You 
cannot  easily  make  a  poultry  house  tight 
enough  to  keep  the  cold  air  out,  and  it  is 
only  to  cause  roup,  swelled  heads  and  eyes, 
throat  diseases,  and  suffering  from  cold, 
when  you  have  a  ventilator  to  your  poultry 
house. 

GRIT. 

One  of  the  very  most  important  things 
necessary  for  the  health  of  poultrv  is  a 
supply  of  grit  of  the  right  kind.  A  few 
months  since  a  considerable  discussion  took 
place  on  the  use  of  grit  for  poultrv.  Had 
I  not  read  the  letters,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  any  reasonable,  thoughtful  per- 
son could  for  one  moment  have  doubted 
that  grit  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
fowls.  Nature  provides  a  use  for  every 
organ  of  the  body,  and  iu  everybody  an 
organ  for  each  specific  duty.  Most  animals 
are  provided  with  teeth  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  their  food  for  the  action  of  fluid 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  pancreas  and 
liver.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  be- 
sides being  crushed  in  the  mouth  by  the 
teeth,  the  food  is  acted  on  by  the  saliva. 
Nature  has  not  endowed  birds  with  teeth, 
but  it  has  provided  a  good  substitute  in  tin- 
gizzard.  This  is  a  tough,  strong,  muscular 
organ  so  situated  in  the  body  that  every- 
thing taken  in  by  the  own  r  must  pass 
through  it.  Previous  to  passing  through 
the  gizzard,  all  food,  etc.,  has  been  received 
into  a  pouch  or  bag,  where  it  remains  some 


time.  There  it  is  soaked  with,  and  acted 
upon  by, a  fluid  secreted  by  this  pouch,  and 
a  modified  process  takes  place  like  that  in 
the  mouth  of  carnivorous  animals.  The 
food  then  gradually  passes  through  the 
gizzard,  where  it  is  ground  up,  and  thence 
it  goes  to  the  intestines,  where,  after  being 
mixed  with  other  fluids,  it  passes  on  and 
the  nutriment  is  absorbed.  No  doubt  a 
birdma'5  b  mad:  tc  ixist  f  1  a  tnnr-  per- 
haps a  considerable  time,  without  grit,  just 
as  a  person  may  live  for  years  with  bad 
teeth  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all.  We  all 
know  how  little  such  persons  enjoy  their 
food  or  health,  and  surely  if  we  deprive  the 
birds  of  the  means  of  mast  icating  their  food 
they  can  neither  be  healthy  nor  enjoy  their 
food.  Those  who  are  interested  in  trying 
an  experiment  could  easily  try  two  plans, 
but  they  must  be  continued  for  some  t  une. 
If  birds  have  been  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  without  grit  and  then  let  out  we  shall 
see  that  however  hungry  they  may  be  they 
will  ignore  the  choicest  food  and  greedily 
devour  all  the  grit  they  can  carry.  In  small 
runs  the  useful  portions  of  the  grit  will 
soon  be  picked  out,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  fancier  to  provide  a  proper- 
supply  of  some  kind.  If  one  looks  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  this  or  any 
other  "fancy"  paper  he  will  find  that  va- 
rious manufacturers  have  laid  themselves 
out  to  supply. grit,  whilst  others  offer  their 
smashers  that  the  fanciers  may  make  it.  AVe 
must  bear  in  mind  that  when  we  supply 
oyster  shell  broken  up  we  are  by  no  means 
supplying  sufficient  grit.  Hard,  sharp  sub- 
stances are  what  we  require,  and  the  best 
are  obtained  by  smashing  up  flint  stones. 
This  flint  grit  should  be  placed  with  shell 
grit  in  a  box  in  the  run  that  it  may  be  al- 
ways within  reach  of  the  fowls  just  as 
their  water  is.  Broken  china,  earthenware, 
glass,  and  all  such  substances  broken  up 
may  lie  made  to  yield  a  good  supply  of 
fine  hard  grit.— Feathered  World  (Eng- 
land.) 


DRYNESS  IN  POULTRY  BUILDINGS. 

"The  site  for  your  fowl  house  must  be  dry," 
says  Poultry  World.  "Among  the  diseases 
caused,  or  at  least  intensified,  by  damp  is 
the  dreaded  roup.  Besides,  unless  the 
houses  are  kept  perfectly  dry  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  clean- 
liness. To  secure  dryness  proper  location 
for  houses  is  the  first  requisite.  Altogether 
the  most  common  fault  in  building  is  set- 
ting the  buildings  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
about,  so  that  with  the  first  rain  all  is 
deluged.  The  houses  ought  to  be  set  upon 
a  terrace.  This  is  easily  made  by  digging  a 
shallow  trench  all  about  themj  throwing 
the  dirt  toward  the  centre,  or  in  conducting 
the  business  on  a  large  scale,  by  turning 
the  earth  up  and  in  with  a  plow.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  coops  for  young- 
chickens.  A  good  expedient  for  securing 
dryness  within  the  coop  is  the  use  of  dry 
earth  scattered  about  under  the  roosts  and 
on  the  floor.  This  acts  as  an  absorbent  of 
the  moisture,  as  a  disinfectant,  and  more- 
over repays  all  the  trouble  spent  over  it  by 
the  better  preservation  of  the  useful  ingre- 
dients of  the  droppings,  and  the  great  com- 
fort to  the  attendant.  The  utmost  cleanli- 
ness must  be  aimed  at  and  in  order  to  ren- 
der this  possible  the  buildings  must  be  con- 
veniently arranged  for  cleaning.  If  they 
are  too  low  or  too  cramped,  if  the  perches 
are  badly  arranged,  and  if  there  are  nooks 
and  corners  that  are  difficult  to  get  at,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  cleaning  operation 
will  never  be  perfectly  accomplished,  and 
little  heaps  of  decomposing  filth  will  re- 
main, to  the  disgust  of  the  attendants  and 
the  damage  of  the  health  of  the  fowls.  The 
most  powerful  aid  in  preserving  cleanliness 
is  the  dry  earth  mentioned  above ;  this 
should  be  as  often  renewed  as  it  becomes 
well  mixed  with  the  droppings.  The 
perches  and  nests  should  be  white-washed, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  mova- 
ble." 


AILING  CHICKENS. 

Speaking  of  ailing  chickens,  an  exhibitor 
at  the  recent  State  Poultry  Show  remarked 
to  the  writer  that  his  belief  in  the  theory  of 
dosing  fowls  was  not  very  strong.  "We 
raise  a  srreat  many  chickens  in  the  course  of 
a  year, "  said  he,  "  and  it  is  only  in  a  case  of 
roup  or  cholera  that  we  resort  to  drug  store 
remedies.  We  treat  all  other  diseases  from 
one  bottle — a  quart  flask  of  brandy,  in 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper  has  been 
placed  and  thoroughly  shaken  up  when 
used.  A  dose  of  a  couple  of  drops,  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  usually  cures  any  case 
of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaint, 
and  in  fact  any  internal  ailment.  First, 
however,  we  ascertain  that  the  chicken  is 
really  ill — not  merely  mopish — then  we  give 
it  moderate  doses.  Too  much  of  any  rem- 
edy is  almost  as  bad  as  none  at  all." — Farm 
Slock  and  Home. 

SET  OUT  THE  SITTER. 

A  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  upon  these 
laying  hens  and  pullets  every  day,  as  they 
approach  this  term  of  natural  broodiness. 
And  the  first  evening  you  find  one  upon  the 
nest  (when  she  should'  be  upon  the  roost)  is 
the  time  when  you  should  commence  to 
break  her  up.  Remove  her  and  place  her 
outside  the  hen  house — anywhere  in  a  new, 
strange  spot.  A  slatted  open  coop  with  a 
floor,  upon  the  bare  ground,  is  a  good  con- 
trivance in  which  to  cage  her.  Or,  if  con- 
venient, let  her  run  alone  outside  of  her  pen 
fence,  day  and  night,  for  three  or  four  days. 
She  will"  forget  her  broody  inclination  in 
that  time  if  she  has  not  been  allowed  to 


squat  in  her  nest  more  than  a  few  hours 
previously.  Look  out  for  the  next  one  now. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  them  at  this  season. 
And  as  soon  as  number  two  shows  the  sit- 
ting inclination,  remove  her  as  promptly. 
Tlie  two  hens  may  be  put  together.  They 
will  help  to  cure  each  other  of  the  broody 
fever.  Watch  for  No.  3  now,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  You  will  have  little  trouble  with 
them.  Feed  them  lightly.  Give  them 
plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink.  Keep  them 
entirely  away  out  of  sight  of  the  old  nests, 
and  they  will  shortly  get  over  their  broody 
fit.  This  is  our  plan  for  breaking  up  liens 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  use  as  sitters,  and  it 
will  work  in  all  ordinary  cases,  but  some- 
times there  is  a  sitter  so  perverse  that  she 
will  brood  over  an  empty  nest  or  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  or  squat  on  the  barn  floor  wher- 
ever she  may  be,  whether  it  is  in  a  strange 
place  or  not.  Shut  up  a  young,  active  cock 
or  well-developed  cockerel  with  her. — Poul- 
try Yard. 


THE  BEST  BREED. 

Which  is  the  best  breed— that  is  the 
question.  The  point  is— best  for  what. 
Why — the  best  laying  breed  of  course. 
There  may  be  a  best  laying  breed  for  sum- 
mer which  takes  the  roup  in  winter,  and 
there  may  be  a  best  laying  breed  for  winter 
that  will  not  do  so  well  iu  the  summer. 
But  here  is  what  the  N.  H.  Mirror  says: 

"The  desire  to  secure  the  breed  which  lays 
the  most  eggs  has  led  to  many  mistakes  in 
selection.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  as 
many  as  one  dozen  eggs  difference  between 
the  leading  breeds,  in  the  number  laid  for  a 
whole  year,  provided  the  conditions  are  the 
same  for  all,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  even 
two  flocks  of  the  same  breed  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  number  of  eggs.  This  claim 
may  also  extend  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  flock,  for  no  two  hens  in  the  same 
flock  can  be  depended  upon  to  compete 
with  each  other,  with  the  same  results  from 
both. 

"That  certain  breeds  will  excel  others  in 
egg  production  maybe  admitted,  but  the 
best  egg  producing  fowls  are  subject  to  con- 
ditions ;  excellence  is  obtained  only  when 
the  breed  is  made  to  do  its  best.  Tliere  are 
times  when  the  hens,  if  left  to  their  own 
resources,  will  give  a  larger  profit  than 
when  they  receive  assistance  from  their 
owners,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  under  the  best  conditions.  A  farmer 
may  feed  his  hens  heavily,  but  heavy  feeding 
does  not  always  tend  to  egg  production. 
In  the  summer  season,  the  conditions  are 
more  favorable  than  in  winter,  because  the 
cost  of  production  is  lessened,  and  the  cold 
is  not  to  be  combated,  but  when  winter 
approaches  there  must  be  a  change. 

"  There  are  best  breeds  for  summer  and 
best  breeds  for  winter,  but  the  superiority 
is  due  more  to  the  adaptation  of  the  breeds 
to  the  season  than  to  their  individual  merits 
as  layers.  The  Leghorn  cannot  be  excelled 
as  a  layer  in  summer,  as  it  delights  in  the 
range,  and  the  Brahma  excels  as  a  winter 
layer  because  it  is  more  contented  in  con- 
finement. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Leghorn  from  equaling  the  Brahma  during 
the  winter,  however,  provided  it  is  given 
summer  condition  during  the  cold  season. 
When  fowls  are  compelled  to  expend  their 
energies,  and  by  directing  their  food  simply 
to  keeping  themselves  warm,  and  in  a  state 
of  existence  only,  they  will  not  -prove  pro- 
ductive. To  secure  eggs  in  winter  the  hens 
should  lie  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
which  means  not  only  warm  quarters  but 
exercise.  The  hen  will  be  compelled  to  lay 
if  she  has  summer  conditions  in  winter,  and 
is  provided  with  all  that  is  required  to  en- 
able her  to  afford  a  profit  at  that  season 
which  is  the  most  unfavorable  to  her  own 
efforts." 

If  we  should  say  that  the  Brahmas  were 
the  best  there  would  be  a  hundred  denials 
from  those  who  keep  other  breeds.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  any  other  breed.  The 
best  breed  for  Jones  may  not  be  the  best 
breed  for  Smith.  We  will  give  a  reward  of 
$500  to  any  one  who  can  name  the  best  breed 
without  having  his  claim  disputed  by  some 
one. 

MORE  FOWLS  AND  LESS  PORK. 

It  is  just  as  cheap  for  the  farmer  to  live 
upon  poultry  and  eggs  half  the  time  as  to 
live  continually  upon  beef  or  pork.  It 
costs  no  more  to  grow  fowls  than  hogs. 
Tbey  rustle  for  themselves  equally  well, 
and  serve  a  good  purpose  in  picking  up  the 
waste' about  the  farm.  They  arc  more 
palatable  as  food,  healthier  and  may  be  had 
fresh  at  all  times.  This  being  the  case,  we 
hope  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  every 
farmer's  barn  yard  will  be  a  poultry  yard, 
and  when  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury, but  become  the  staple  of  the  country, 
and  adorn  the  tables  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich.  These  birds  cannot  live  on  the 
commons,  hide  their  nests  in  tlie  stack 
yards,  roost  in  the  trees,  but  they  are 
healthy  and  profitable  if  rightly  managed. 
Too  many  regard  it  as  an  unprofitable 
branch  of  husbandry,  and  neglect  to  give  it 
due  consideration.  They  say  that  chickens 
eat  their  heads  off  many  times  in  a  year,  and 
that  it  don't  pay  to  bother  with  them  even 
if  eggs  are  worth  fifty  cents  a  dozen  and 
birds  fifty  cents  each.  The  reason  of  this  is 
t  hat  they  do  not  manage  themselves.  There 
is  no  branch  of  farming  that  would  pay 
better  if  run  in  the  proper  manner,  thau 
poultry. — North  Pacific  Rural  Spirit. 
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THE  RIGHT  WAY    TO  KEEP  POULTRY. 

"We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  one  fact,  which  is  that  no  has  tried 
poultry  farming— that  is,  kept  his  hens  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  does  his  cattle. 
Suppose  a  cow  was  kept  in  a  little  yard  in- 
stead of  on  the  pasture.  Now,  will  it  pay 
to  give  the  hens  the  pasture.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Philadelphia  Press  says: 

SMALL  AREAS. 

Nearly  all  the  poultry  raised  on  farms,  as 
well  as  the  eggs  produced,  comes  from  but 
a  small  acreage.  "When  the  amount  of  the 
land  occupied  by  poultry  is  compared  with 
the  area  required  for  larger  stock,  it  should 
be  possible  to  make  poultry  pay  still  better 
by  devoting  more  room  to  it. 

LESS  MONEY  IN  MILK. 

It  is  a  progressive  farmer  who  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  one  acre  support  a  cow,  and 
he  is  then  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  profit  of 
§50  from  her.  If  an  acre  of  land  can  be 
made  to  yield  any  kind  of  crop  that  will 
pay  a  profit  of  §5"0  the  success  attending 
such  a  result  will  be  considered  worthy  of 
notice.  Profit,  means,  of  course,  all  that 
portion  of  the  gross  receipts  which  remains 
after  the  full  expenses  are  paid  and  a  profit 
of  §50  an  acre  is  very  large. 

THE  RANGE  PAYS  ITS  RENT. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  on  paper  the  possibil- 
ties  of  an  acre  of  land,  but,  there  are  facts 
abundant  to  demonstrate  that  §50  is  but  a 
small  sum  to  derive  from  one  acre  of  land 
devoted  to  poultry.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  case 
where  a  large  flock  has  been  given  the  space 
of  one  acre  that  the  hens  did  not  pay  well, 
although  due  credit  is  not  always  allowed 
for  the  "  home "  market,  which  calls  for 
poultry  and  eggs,  accounts  not  being  kept 
with  1  lie  family  table. 

IX  FAVOR  OF  FORAGING. 

One  hundred  hens  on  an  acre  of  ground  is 
not  crowding  and  on  farms  devoted  to  poul- 
try as  many  as  500  hens  are  quartered  on  an 
acre.  On  the  broiler  farms  the  building 
and  yards  that  supply  1,000  broilers  do  not 
occupy  a  greater  space  than  25x75  feet,  or 
less  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  The  space 
for  foraging  can  be  easily  supplied  on  some 
farms,  and  the  farmers  should  consider  the 
matter  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

WITH  PLENTY  OF  ROOM  TO  RUN. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  to  confine  flocks 
of  hens  in  small  yards.  By  judicious 
management  hens  in  confinement  can  be 
made  profitable  and  the  yard  is  the  proper 
place  for  all  liens  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  so  can  the  cow  be  stated  on  a 
small  plot,  or  confined  to  the  stable,  though 
it  may  not  be  best  for  her.  She  is  really 
confined  when  in  the  pasture,  but  is  given 
plenty  of  room.  The  question  is  whether 
the  hens  do  not  deserve  as  much  room  as  the 
cow,  provided  they  pay  a  larger  profit. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CEXTS  TO  THE  HEN. 

The  most  careful  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  each  lien  in  a  large  flock 
should  give  a  profit  of  SI  per  year.  Some 
of  the  hens  will  pay  nearly  twice  as  much , 
while  some  will  not  lay  at  all.  The  cost 
and  the  profit  are  regulated  by  circum- 
stances, as  is  the  case  with  all  industries. 
All  risks  must  be  encountered,  including 
losses  from  disease  and  mismanagement, 
but  with  all.  the  allowance  for  drawbacks 
the  hen  will  give  a  profit  of  SI  per  year  in 
eggs  and  chicks.  There  is  no  more  labor  re- 
quired to  manage  a  flock  of  fifty  hens  than 
in  managing  a  cow,  or  in  plowing,  seeding, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  a  one-acre  crop, 
and  the  larger  the  crop  the  smaller  the  cost 
proportionally  for  each  hen,  or  bushel  of 
produce. 

WITH  PLENTY  OF  ROOM  FOR  PICKING. 

"When  plenty  of  room  is  given  to  a  flock 
of  hens  the  expenses  are  lessened,  though 
more  land  is  occupied.  If  but  fifty  hens 
are  allowed  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the 
space  is  so  divided  as  to  allow  the  hens  to 
occupy  but  half  an  acre  while  the  other  half 
is  permitted  to  grow  some  kind  of  green 
food,  they  will  secure  a  greater  variety,  and 
not  only  lay  more  eggs,  but  be  more  thrifty. 
The  gain  to  the  farmer  will  be  in  the  insects 
secured,  and  during  the  summer  season  he 
will  be  required  to  feed  but  little.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  "intensive"  system  of 
farming  is  applied  to  poultry,  and  not  in 
other  directions  when  the  case  should  be 
really  reversed.  If  a  whole  acre  of  land  is 
given  up  to  fifty  hens,  as  they  pay  as  well, 
or  even  better  than  anything  else  on  the 
farm,  why  should  not  the  farmer  resort  to 
raising  poultry  himself  instead  of  leaving 
that  branch  of  work  to  women  on  a  limited 
area  near  the  dwelling  house  ? 

FIND  ROOM  FOR  OTHER  FIFTIES. 

"While  100  hens  are  not  too  many  for  one 
acre  of  land,  better  proportionate  results 
will  be  secured  with  fifty  hens.  If  the  far- 
mer finds  that  fifty  hens  pay  on  one  acre  he 
can  use  other  acres  in  the  same  manner. 
Few  farmers  have  ever  really  tried  to  make 
poultry  pay.  Generally  if  hens  have  paid 
at  all  on  the  farm  they  deserved  all  the 
credit.  There  are  no  fabulous  profits  in 
poultry,  nor  is  the  capital  required  much 
less  than  for  other  stock,  but  the  losses  are 
sooner  recuperated,  and  better  prices  are 
obtained.  There  is  another  advantage 
which  is  important.  The  returns  from  tlie 
sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  constant. 
There  is  no  waiting  until  harvest  time  for 
crops  to  mature,  nor  being  governed  and 
regulated  by  "corners"  or  speculators. 
There  is  always  a  retail  demand  which  the 
farmer  can  himself  regulate  and  supply. 


During  all  seasons  of  the  year,  poultry  and 
eggs  are  in  demand.  The  farmer  who  sells 
strictly  fresh  eggs  need  have  no  fear  of  com- 
petition. 

FOWLS  ARE  FOND  OF  FREEDOM. 

The  keeping  of  hens  on  the  "  garden " 
plan  is  not  necessary.  Even  if  land  is  valu- 
able the  hens  will  pay  as  much  per  acre  as 
the  cow.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  hen  to  for- 
age. She  does  not  thrive  in  a  yard.  She 
lays  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  when  she 
can  scratch  and  select  a  variety  of  food  from 
the  insects,  seeds,  grass,  and  tender  weeds. 
She  can  supply  her  wants  better  than  the 
farmer  can,  and  her  instinct  prompts  her  to 
select  the  foods  that  produce  eggs.  Even 
in  the  winter  she  delights  to  exercise  her- 
self, and  she  will  pay  well  for  the  land  she 
occupies. 

The  above  is  plain.  If  it  pays  to  give  a 
give  a  cow  two  acres,  and  clear  less  than 
§50  per  year  from  her  (§25  per  acre),  would 
it  not  pay  better  to  give  100  hens  two  acres  ? 
One  acre  wTill  not  support  a  cow,  but  one 
acre  can  be  made  to  support  400  hens, 
though  we  are  only  estimating  for  fifty  hens 
on  an  acre. 

Give  fifty  hens  one  acre  and  they  will  need 
but  little  help — not  as  much  as  is  required 
for  a  cow  when  she  is  on  the  pasture.  Why 
would  not  a  farm,  on  which  the  hens  can 
have  plenty  of  room,  pay. 

Well,  there  is  the  work.  If  you  attempt 
to  avoid  work  it  is  best  not  to  begin.  The 
hardest  work  we  ever  did  was  to  rise  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  winter,  milk  the 
cows,  ship  the  milk,  feed  the  cows,  clean 
out  the  stalls,  and  repeat  the  same  at  night, 
including  Sundays.  It  is  really  amusing  to 
have  a  dairyman  complain  of  work  with 
poultry,  for  the  keeping  of  cows  to  supply 
milk  is  hard  work  at  all  times. 


HOW  MANY  EGGS  PER  HEN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
puts  the  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs  at  five  cents, 
and  at  no  time  exceeding  eight  cents.  He 
also  says  that  a  hen  can  be  kept  a  whole 
year  for  fifty  cents,  and  that  if  she  lays  ten 
dozen  eggs  in  a  year  she  will  be  doing 
fairly  well.   Here  is  what  he  says: 

"  How  much  does  a  dozen  eggs  cost  ? 
This  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked  and 
very  rarely  answered.  "With  Brown  Leg- 
horn hens  of  a  good  laying  strain  eggs  cost 
me  not  far  from  five  cents  a  dozen,  and  I 
believe  on  the  average  farm  eggs  are  pro- 
duced at  not  to  exceed  eight  ceiits  a  dozen. 
A  little  figuring  will  show  how  this  can  be 
done.  A  hen  can  be  kept  a  year  for  fifty 
cents.  I  know  this  for  I  have  tried  it,  and 
a  good  Leghorn  will  lay  ten  dozen  a  year, 
making  the  cost  of  the  eggs  five  cents  a 
dozen.  The  average  farm  hen  will  cost 
rather  less  to  keep — she  eats  with  the  hogs, 
you  know,  and  preys  on  the  garden — any 
will  lay  five  dozen  eggs,  if  she  is  a  prettd 
good  hen  of  the  scrub  kind.  I  have  read  of 
Leghorn  hens  that  produced  from  150  to  200 
eggs  in  a  year,  and  sung  half  the  time;  but 
it  is  a  good  Leghorn  that  will  lay  every 
other  day.  This  would  make  it  182,  but 
there  are  one  hundred  days  in  the  year 
when  the  best  of  hens  lay  off  while  moult- 
ing, and  they  never  make  up  for  this  lost 
time.  This  leaves  2*>5  working  days  for 
Biddy,  and  if  in  that  time  she  produces  120 
eggs  she  does  well.  The  other  kind  lays 
one  third  of  the  time  every  other  day,  sits 
one  third  of  the  time,  and  the  other  third  is 
spent  in  moulting.  This  is  the  result  of 
twelve  years'  study  of  the  subject.  If  any 
one  can'beat  it  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  am  ready 
to  buy  a  lot  of  hens  that  will  average  more 
than  ten  dozen  eggs  in  a  year.  " 

The  hen  has  at  least  2G5  working  days  for 
laying,  and  the  number  of  eggs  she  will  lay 
depends  on  the  management,  the  same  as 
for  a  cow.  If  she  lays  two  and  one-half 
eggs  each  week  in  the  year  (more  in  sum- 
mer and  perhaps  less  in  winter)  she  will 
reach  130  eggs  in  a  year.  Even  at  only  two 
eggs  a  week  she  will  lay  over  eight  dozen 
eggs  in  a  year.  The  extract  above  \i  sim- 
ilar to  what  has  been  before  given  by  us, 
but  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  repeat. 

A  WESTERN  BROILER  FARM. 

The  broiler  farm  of  Mr.  George  B.  Stapp, 
Hope,  Indiana,  is  described  by  the 
American  Poultry  Journal.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  he  uses  a  furnance,  the  details 
being  given  as  follows: 

"The  building  is  seventy-two  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  ordinary  "drop  siding" 
being  used  in  its  construction.  The  re- 
markable feature  of  the  system  is  the  long 
furnace  which  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
building,  and  is  arranged  to  warm  the  dif- 
ferent pens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  ordinary  brooder  entirely  unnecessary. 
This  furnace  is  tired  at  one  eiid.  Along  the 
top,  ordinary  tiles  are  arranged  side  by  side, 
for  warming  the  air  on  the  principle  some- 
times utilized  in  greenhouses.  The  furnace 
and  the  floors  of  the  pens  are  covered  with 
cement. 

"  The  incubator  house,  which  is  an  aux- 
iliary to  this  house,  is  built  on  exactly  the 
same  plan,  but  is  only  twenty  feet  lone:. 


The  floors  of  both  houses  are  covered  with 
straw  chaff  to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 
Ample  ventilation  is  provided. 

"Tor  the  first  three  weeks  of  their  lives, 
the  chicks  are  kept  in  the  incubator  house 
where  the  temperature  is  sixty-five  to 
seventy  degrees  at  six  feet  from  the  fur- 
nace. They  are  then  removed  to  the  brood- 
er house,  and  placed  in  the  room  nearest  the 
firebox  of  the  furnace,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  the  warmest  (65  degrees)  and  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  three  weeks  they  are 
moved  one  room  further  away  from  the 
warm  end  of  the  building.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  eighth  (last)  room  is  five  or  six 
degrees  lower  than  near  the  fire  box.  Thus 
the  chicks  fresh  from  the  incubator  are 
given  the  warmest  quarters,  and  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  the  further  end  of 
the  brooder  house  they  are  of  marketable 
size,  and  a  succession  of  hatches  is  nicely 
accommodated.  No  other  warmth  is  needed 
than  that  furnished  by  the  long  furnace. 
The  chicks  sleep  upon  the  chaff  without  any 
covering.  On  a  very  cold  morning  they 
may  be  found  scattered  along  the  side  of 
their  room  next  the  furnace,  but  as  the 
temperature  is  uniform  all  along  the  fur- 
nace and  the  cement  floor  is  also  warm  for 
some  distance  they  never  huddle  together. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  over  the 
common  brooder  are  freedom  from  crowd- 
ing and  the  absolute  security  against  loss 
in  case  the  source  of  heat  should  from  any 
cause  be  disarranged. 

"With  these  essential  principles  thus 
fully  provided  for,  any  good  system  of 
feeding  will  make  broiler  rearing  on  a  large 
scale  a  success.  Mr.  Stapp's  bill  of  fare  is : 
Boiled  rice  the  first  three  days  ;  rice  and 
wheat  cooked  together  for  the  next  ten ; 
after  which,  or  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it, 
comes  wheat  and  cracked  corn.  The  first 
few  days  they  are  fed  four  to  six  times  a 
day ;  after  that,  three  times  regularly.  For 
variety  they  have  the  usual  bran  and  meal 
mush,  seasoned  with  a  little  cayenne  pep- 
per ;  also  meat,  cooked  or  raw,  three  times 
a  week.  ,  Their  green  food  is  chopped  onions 
and  a  head  of  cabbage  to  pick  at.  Sloppy 
feed  is  avoided  and  no  water  is  given  them 
until  eight  or  ten  days  old.  No  sand  is  sup- 
plied until  they  begin  to  cat  dry  grain.-' 

We  have  not  visited  Mr.  Stapp's  place, 
and  cannot  give  any  other  information  than 
is  presented  above.  Although  his  plan 
differs  from  many,  yet  he  may  be  fully  as 
successful.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  in  raising  broilers,  as  there 
are  so  many  details  to  be  observed. 


POULTRY  vs.  PORK. 

It  is  strange  how  on  some  farms  the  feed- 
ing of  hogs  is  continued  year  after  year  and 
no  account  of  the  amount  of  corn  is  ever 
taken  to  determine  whether  the  business  is 
profitable  or  not.  It  is  yet  stranger  how 
some  farmers  will  cram  the  hogs  with  corn 
and  begrudge  barely  enough  of  the  same 
grain  to  keep  the  hens  alive.  Actual  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
corn  required  to  put  a  pound  of  flesh  on  a 
hog  would  furnish  food  enough  in  addition 
to  what  hens  pick  up  to  produce  at  least 
ten  dozen  eggs.  The  pound  of  pork  the 
farmer  would  probably  in  a  good  season  get 
six  cents  for  and  the  eggs  would  be  worth 
at  the  same  time  not  less  than  twenty  cents 
per  dozen.  Experience  shows  that  this  vast 
difference  holds  good  at  any  time.  Waldo 
E.  Brown,  in  the  Practical  Farmer,  thus 
gives  his  experience  in  this  line: 

"I  had  unusually  good  success  with  my 
pigs  last  spring,  for  as  corn  was  high  I  fed 
but  little  of  it,  but  wintered  my  brood  sows 
on  beets  as  their  principal  food,  and  they 
dropped  large  litters  of  pigs— twenty-nine 
pigs  from  three  sows,  all  strong  and 
healthy.  1  am  taking  good  care  of  them 
and  never  had  pigs  do  better,  for  they  have 
enormous  appetites  and  eat  great  quantities 
of  feed  and  grow  accordingly.  I  am  trying 
to  get  them  ready  for  market  before  the 
regular  packing  season  opens,  for  I  believe 
that  if  I  fail  to  do  this  I  shall  not  get  paid 
for  the  food  consumed,  for  a-half  dozen 
men  can  dictate  prices.  And  while  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  have  liigh  prices  for 
most  of  the  year,  it  is  equally  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  get  prices  as  low  as  possible 
during  the  two  or  three  months  of  the  year 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  hogs  are  packed. 
But  what  I  started  to  say  was  this:  My 
pigs  for  a  month  past  have  been  eating  a 
t\vb-and-a-half-gallon  pail  of  slop  each  per 
day,  and  all  through  this  hot  weather  I 
have  had  the  care  of  them  ;  and  the  pump- 
ing of  the  water  and  mixing  the  slop  and 
carrying  it  to  them  in  these  days,  when  the 
mercury  ranges  from  seventy  degrees  in 
the  morning  to  ninety-eight  degrees  at  noon, 
is  a  good  deal  like  work.  I  have  not  been 
ableto  figure  exactly,  but  I  concluded  that 
to  keep  200  hens  a  year  would  not  take  half 
the  feed  that  these  three  sows  and  their 
progeny  would  eat.  In  case  of  the  pigs, 
unless  I  got  over  four  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  I  have  had  my  work  for  nothing,  and 
should  I  get  five  and  one-half,  which  is 
more  than  I  expect,  my  profit  will  not  ex- 
ceed §3  per  head,  and  this  is  not  enough  to 
pay  largely  for  the  risk  and  labor.  If  I 
should  lose  my  pigs  with  cholera,  as  thous- 
ands of  farmers  have  done,  then  it  is  a  total 
loss,  food,  labor  and  all.  Now  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  either  the  cost  or  profits 
of  poultry-keeping  exactly,  but  I  can  give 
some  figures  that  will  help  to  form  a  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  and  I  write,  hoping 
that  some  of  our  poultrymen  will  tell  us 
the  cost  of  keeping  fowls  and  the  income 
which  they  receive  from  them. 


"  In  1891, 1  kept  fifty  hens,  and  we  kept 
them  principally  to  furnish  our  own  table* 
"We  used  eggs  freely  the  entire  year,  and  I 
estimate  not  less  than  150  dozen  were"  con- 
sumed in  the  family.  "We  raised  about  100 
chickens,  all  of  which  were  used  at  home, 
and  when  the  year  was  up  my  book  showed 
that  we  had  sold  fifty  cents  worth  of 
eggs  for  each  hen  kept,  and,  counting  the 
eggs  and  chickens  used  in  the  family  would; 
bring  the  value  of  the  products  of  my  hens^ 
up  to  about  §1.25  each.  This  year  I  hava. 
gained  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  keeping.  In 
No\  e  nber,  last,  I  shut  up  seventy  fowls  in 
my  poultry  yard  and  bought  1,000  pounds 
of  wheat  screenings  at  forty  cents  per  hun- 
dred, and  this  lasted  till  May,  making  the 
bulk  of  their  food  for  the  six  months  of 
the  year  when  they  could  get  little  green' 
food.  We  usually  gave  one  feed  of  corn'a 
day,  but  I  estimate  that  the  corn  cost  less 
than  the  screenings,  for  we  gave  only  a 
light  feed.  In  the  case  of  the  pigs,  it  is  all 
expense  until  they  are  sold,  while  from  the 
hens  there  is  a  regular  cash  income  every 
week  in  the  year. 

"Now  the  question  I  have  asked  myself 
many  times  during  the  summer,  and  which. 1 
I  would  like  to  get  some  light  on  is  this:  ' 
Can  I  not  turn  my  two  hog-houses  into 
poultry-houses,  put  up  another — I  already 
have  one — and  start  four  colonies  of  fifty 
hens  each,  with  a  prospect  of  getting  a 
larger  profit  with  less  risk,  than  from  the 
hogs  and  with  lighter  andpleasanter  work  ? 
My  plan  will  be  to  keep  three  of  these  col- 
onies without  cocks  for  eggs  only,  and 
probably  to  use  an  incubator  and  raise 
chicks  from  the  other  yard.  I  should  never 
need  to  sell  eggs  for  less  than  a  cent  apiece 
and  should  hope  to  average  fifteen  to  six- 
teen cents  a  dozen.  Is  takes  about  eight 
eggs  to  weigh  a  pound,  and  a  pound  of  eggs 
will  bring  on  an  average  about  double 
what  a  pound  of  pork  will,  and  the  food 
necessary  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork  will 
certainly  give  more  than  a  pound  of  eggs, 
possibly  several  pounds.  The  poultry  ma- 
nure will  be  worth  more,  I  believe,  thap 
that  made  by  the  hogs  and  the  surplus 
stock  will  sell  for  about  double  per  pound* 
I  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  experi- 
enced in  the  care  of  poultry  will  take  up 
this  subject  and  tell  us  all  about  it,  show- 
ing the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  telling  what 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  feed  and  every- 
thing that  will  help  one  to  come  to  a  wise 
conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  to  embark 
in  poultry-raising." 


OIL  OF  SASSAFRAS. 

John  E.  Robbins,  in  a  southern  paper, 
name  unknown,  says: 

"My  plan,  which  I  think  is  used  by  no 
breeder,  has  never  failed  me  in  completely 
ridding  my  fowls  of  every  insect,  and  has 
demonstrated  to  me  its  infallibility.  It  .is 
simply  the  use  of  oil  of  sassafras  mixed 
with  sweet  oil,  and  applying  a  small  quan- 
tityto  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  fowl, 
selecting  those  points  wdiere  the  veVmin 
would  be  most  apt  to  hide. 

"  In  applying  the  preparation  I  till  with 
it  a  small  oil-can,  so  that  I  can  force  out  as 
much  or  as  little  of  the  oil  as  I  wish.  A 
very  small  bit  can  be  made  to  go  a  great 
ways,  for  one  drop  can  be  rubbed  over  two 
or  three  inches  of  space,  and  is  not  more 
troublesome  to  apply  than  the  various  in- 
sect powders.  I  use"  sweet  oil  because  of 
its  curative  powers,  but  any  kind  of  grease, 
no  matter  what,  will  do  to  mix  with  the 
oil  of  sassafras.  The  oil  of  sassafras  is  the 
eradicator,  the  other  oil  merely  the  vehicle. 
I  believe  common  sassafras  tea  would  be 
wonderfully  efficacious. 

"  JIake  it  in  a  large  pot,  then  after  allow- 
ing it  to  cool,  dip  the  fowls  in  bodily.  In 
one  second  the  lice  will  be  dead,  and  in  ten 
seconds  the  fowl  will  be  perfectly  dry,  if 
placed  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  hard  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  magical  effect  produced  by 
the  oil  of  sassafras.  I  have  never  tried  the 
remedy  ill  greater  attenuation  than  that 
mentioned,  (one  to  five  or  six,)  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  equally  good  if  com- 
posed of  one  ounce  of  oil  of  sassafras  to  ten 
or  twelve  of  any  other  oil  or  grease." 


YELLOW  LEGS. 

Persons  on  making  iuquires,  preparatory 
to  the  first  purchase  of  a  pen  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  frequently  put  the  con- 
dition, that  yellow  beaks  and  legs  must  be 
had,  and  often  think  they  have  been  de- 
frauded on  the  receipt  of  fowls,  because 
more  or  less  of  dark  color  is  found  on  the 
beaks  and  legs  of  the  fowls  so  purchased. 
We  canonlvsay,  that  this  is,  unfortunately, 
one  of  the  defects  in  this  variety,  which 
cannot  be  easily  eradicated,  and  must  be 
endured  until  by  long  and  careful  breeding, 
it  may  possibly  be  overcome.  We  have 
seen  a  great  many  Plymouth  Rocks  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  but  as  yet,  if  we 
remember  correctly,  never  have  seen  in  one 
man's  show  pen  all  with  pure  yellow  beaks. 

The  beak  must  be  short  and  nicely  curved 
not  small  at  base,  neither  running  out 
sharplv  or  bird-like,  and  it  should  be  yellow 
in  color.  The  color  of  the  beak  in  this  va- 
riety, especially  on  that  of  the  females,  has 
long  given  breeders  much  annoyance  and 
trouble.  But  a  very  limited  number  of  all 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  ever  b^ed  have  had 
pure  yellow  beaks,  while  in  cockerels  the 
proper  color  of  the  beak  is  easily  obtained, 
which  undoubtedly  is  a  hereditary  defect, 
one  that  cannot  be  overcome  except  by 
close  and  careful  breeding,  and  by  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  rule  of  admitting  nothing, 
in  the  breeding  pen  but  what  comes  up  to 
the  required  color  in  plumage,  beak  and 
lesrs.— Fanciers'  Gazette. 
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MR.  HOGLE'S  LANGSHAN  COCK. 

The  cut  of  Langshan  cock,  made  for  Mr. 
W.  W.  Hogle,  South  Evanston,  111.,  by  the 
great  artist  Sewell,  is  a  very  correct  deline- 
ation of  a  Langshan.  Mr.  Sewell  and  Mr 
Hogle  are  neighbors,  hence  the  artist  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  draw  the  bird 
from  life.  Mr.  Hogle  makes  a  specialty  of 
Langshans,  and  his  birds  are  admired  by  all 
who  visit  his  yards.  His  standing  and  rep- 
utation is  high,  and  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
"breeder.  Our  readers  already  know  him,  as 
his  "  Spongia  Tablets,"  for  the  cure  of  roup, 
have  become  indispensable*)  with  some  of 
them.  He  is  a  gentlemanly  and  courteous 
breeder,  and  delights  in  pleasing  all  who  do 
business  with  him. 

Thecutof  the  cockerel "  Brilliants  Best," 
of  the  well-known  Paragon  Strain  of  Lang- 
shans, bred  by  Mr.  Hogle,  is  one  of  a  true 
Langshan.  In  his  yards  have  been  pro- 
duced many  prize  winners  at  the  leading 
shows  of  the  past  three  seasons.  Among 
the  well-known  birds  from  his  yards  are 
"Brilliant,"'  "Surprise,"  "True  worth," 
"Aristocrat,"  "Quality,"  "Bonair  2nd," 
and  "  Paragon  Model."  "  The  characteristics 
■of  this  strain  of  Langshans  areas  follows: 
Small  and  neat  head,  with  well-shaped  comb, 
•and  wattles  of  hue  texture,  short,  concave 
back,  and  a  large  well-proport  toned  tail,  well 
developed  shanks  and  outer  toe  feathering. 

The  utility  qualities  have  been  carefully 
developed  for  they  are  great  layers,  partic- 
ularly during  the  winter  season,  when  an 
abundance  of  eggs  means  large  profits.  The 
flesh  of  the  Langshan  is  unsurpassed  for 
fineness  of  texture  and  flavor. 


HOW  MANY  HENS  ON  AN  ACRE. 

If  a  small  flock  of  fowls  pays,  a  large  num- 
ber should  give  a  proportionate  profit,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  made  by  those  who 
contemplate  venturing  upon  the  keeping  of 
poultry  as  a  business,  but  there  are  so  many 
differences  in  the  conditions  and  methods 
most  practicable  for  small  and  large  flocks 
that  to  make  an  estimate  from  small  num- 
bers of  what  is  sure  to  result  with  large 
numbers  is  an  impossibility. 

TWO  SCHEMES  CONSIDERED. 

The  first  consideration  is  with  a  given 
area  of  land  to  determine  the  proper  pro- 
portion to  devote  to  buildings.  An  acre 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  several 
hundred  liens  being  kept  therein,  or,  again, 
the  buildings  may  be  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner to  best  answer  for  only  one  hundred. 
The  more  fowls  together  the  less  labor  will 
•be  required  proportionately.  There  is  a 
gain  of  space  in  yard  room  when  a  single 
long  building  is  used.  If  the  buildings  are 
separated,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  labor  necessary,  as  a  greater  dis- 
tance must  be  traveled  in  carrying  food  and 
water  to  the  flocks,  and  in  cleaning  out  the 
poultry  houses. 

FEW  HENS  IN  EACH  HOUSE. 
An  acre  of  ground,  allowing  for  roadways, 
may  be  set  down,  for  convenience,  at  200 
feet  square.  The  question  is  how  to  cut  up 
this  area,  which  is  200  feet  on  each  side,  so 
as  to  afford  the  best  shelter,  and  yet  allow 
the  hens  the  greatest  space  for  yards  in 
which  to  exercise.  A  house  twenty  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  divided  iuto 
apartments  of  ten  feet  each,  will  provide 
twenty  apartments,  with  a  yard  to  each 
apartment  10xl8S  feet;  or,  if" the  house  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  plot,  each  yard 
will  be  10x94  feet,  but  double  the  number  of 
yards  will  be  secured. 

IN  THE  LONG  RUN. 

The  number  of  hens  which  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  house  demands  considera- 
tion. As  each  apartment  will  be  ten  by 
twelve  feet,  there  will  be  120  square  feet  on 
the  floor,  which  is  ample  for  ten  hens.  The 
twenty  apartments  will,  therefore,  admit 
of  200  hens  being  kept  on  an  acre,  and  each 
flock  will  have  two  yards,  in  one  of  which 
green  food  may  be  growing,  while  the  other 
is  occupied.  Of  course,  if  a  passageway 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  the 
area  of  floor  room  for  the  hens  will  be  re- 
duced according  to  .he  width  of  the  passage- 
way. 

THE  LONG  HODEE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 
"Where  a  single  Ions:  building  is  used  the 
work  can  be  done  under  shelter,  and  the 
labor  lessened  in  many  ways  by  suitable 
contrivances  and  arrangements,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  also  some 
disadvantages  in  the  way  of  a  single  long 
house.  Draughts  of  aii  are  induced  1>\  t  ln- 
animal  heat  of  the  boaies  of  so  many  liens 
in  one  building,  and  should  disease  break 
out  it  will  be  difficult  lo  prevent  its  spread. 
Light  can  only  be  had  by  windows  at  the 
front,  and  the  yards,  inough  long,  will  be 
very  narrow.  Then,  too,  the  cost  of  fence 
to  separate  the  yards  will  be  greater  than 
any  other  arrangement,  but  this  is  some- 
what compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
long  building  can  be  constructed  at  less 
cost  than  can  several  smaller  buildings. 

MORE  EGGS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

The  method  of  "  colonizing  "  is  one  that 
has  been  also  recommended.  It  is  done  by 
dividing  an  acre  of  ground  into  plots,  each 
plot  containing  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  or 
a  space  of  about  fifty  by  fifty  feet.  Four 
houses  are  placed  on  each  quarter  Of  an  acre 
on  the  dividing  line  of  two  one-sixteenth 
lots,  so  as  to  provide  two  yards  to  each 
house,  the  houses  being  twelve  by  mxicoii 
feet  each,  and  to  contain  twenty-live  hens, 
o»400  hens  to  an  acre.  The  advantages  are 
that  the  houses  can  be  constructed  with 
windows  in  front,  and  at  each  end,  ath 
should  disease  appear  in  one  flock  the  ond 


ers  can  be  so  separated  by  the  alternate 
yards  as  to  leave  a  space  o'f  fifty  feet  be- 
tween the  flocks,  thus  confining  the  disease, 
perhaps,  to  the  flock  among  which  it  origin- 
ated. The  yards  will  be  more  convenient 
for  the  hens,  can  be  more  easily  worked 
over  with  a  cultivator,  a  larger  area  for  for- 
aging given,  and  there  will  be  as  in  the  other 
case  one  yard  for  each  flock  growing  some 
kind  of  green  food. 

COLONIZING  COSTS  MORE  CAKE. 

The  disadvantages  of  "colonizing"  are 
that  most  of  the  work  must  be  done  out  of 
doors,  and  in  inclement  weather  the  poultry 
man  is  exposed.  He  must  travel  a  greater 
distance  to  perform  his  work,  and  will  have 
fewer  conveniences.  One  man  can  attend 
to  200  hens  under  t  he  long  house  plan  better 
than  he  can  attend  to  one  hundred  hens  un- 
der the  colonizing  plan.  This  means  doub- 
le expense  for  labor,  and  as  labor  is  the 
most  costly  item,  much  depends  on  the  ar- 
rangements made  upon  an  acre.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  one  house  may  be  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  acre  lot,  from  which  all  the 
yards  may  extend,  but  if  more  than  one 
acre  is  used  the  house  will  be  200  feet  from 
the  house  on  the  next  acre.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  fencing  will  be  cheaper  under 
the  colonizing  plan.  The  nearer  square  the 
yards  are  the  smaller  will  be  the  expense 
of  fencing. 

HOW  MANY  HENS  CAN  ONE  HANDLE. 

How  many  hens  one  man  can  attend  to 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  houses  and  yards.  AVhich  is  the  best 
plau  depends  on  the  location,  the  climate, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  at  command.  All 
who  build  aim  to  secure  a  plan  which  per- 
mits of  building  at  the  least  cost,  hence 
they  are  often  compelled  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing, or  change  the  plan,  in  order  not  to 
exceed  the  limit  of  capital. 


horse  stalls.  By  this  method,  the  bens  cer- 
tainly are  the  nuisances  these  farmers  claim 
they  are.  They  notonly  befoul  the  stables, 
but  if  there  is  any  one  place  on  the  farm 
where  the  poultry  should  not  be,  there  they 
are  quite  sure  to  be  found.  They  must 
forage  for  an  existence,  and  they  generally 
select,  locations  where  their  presence  is  pro- 
hibited, because  in  such  locations  there 
happens  to  be  more  food.  When  discovered 
they  are  chased  out  by  stoning  them,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  become  so  wild 
they  are  afraid  of  human  beings.  The  hen- 
house, if  the  apology  for  one  can  by  any 
stretch  of  meaning  be  so  called,  becomes  so 
overrun  with  vermin  that  the  fowls  take  to 
the  trees  or  farm  implements  under  the 
shed  to  roost.  Year  after  year  the  same 
programme  is  repeated,  and  the  same  cry 
goes  out,  poultry  does  not  pay.  Why 
should  they  ?  Kicked  around  from  pillar 
to  post,  if  by  good  fortune  they  manage  to 
get  food  enough  to  induce  egg-laying  they 
steal  their  nests,  because  they  have  no  place 
such  as  properly  cared-for  hens  should 
have  to  lay  in.  An  undiscoverable  nest 
Anally  has  a  lot  of  eggs  in  it,  the  poor  hen 
commences  to  sit,  and,  after  three  weeks  of 
a  half-famished  existence,  she  wanders  to 
the  barn  or  bouse  with  three  or  four  weak, 
yelping  youngsters  that  will  disappear  in 
the  weeds  on  the  approach  of  any  person 
as  quick  as  would  a  brood  of  partridges. 
Cold  weather  comes,  and  the  hen  and  her 
brood  soon  succumb.  This  is  no  imaginary 
sketch;  the  above  are  simply  facts  which 
the  representative  of  The  Sun  saw  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter  this  month  (Septem- 
ber.) A  farm  "was  visited  where  here  and 
there  was  occasionally  seen  a  lien  dodging 
along  through  the  weeds.  The  farmer  ad- 
mitted he  did  not  know  how  many  chick- 
ens there  were  on  the  place,  and  that  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them  more  than  to  stone 


as  you  do  a  favorite  horse,  colt  or  cow. 
Keep  the  flock  tame.  Better  by  far  kill  and 
sell  the  present  wild  stuff  and  start  with  a 
good  laying  strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
some  other  good  all-round  breed  and  start 
poultry  keeping,  and  follow  it  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. — Bait.  Sun. 


COCKEREL  "BRILLIANTS  BEST." 
Brel  by  W.  W.  Hogle,  South  Evanston,  111. 


don't  li<;\ve  our 
The  average  pr: 


THE  LABOR. 

numbers  of 

fowls  cannot  well  be  estimated,  but  if  one 
dollar  profit  in  awear  is  secured  from  each 
hen  after  paying  "for  all  expenses  of  shelter 
and  food,  it  will  be  above  the  average.  Out 
of  this,  however,  must  come  the  cost  of 
labor,  and  as  it  isavcr  v  experienced  and 
energetic  man  who  can  i"  •  >  ige  a  thousand 
hens,  the  labor  is  the  gr  .  drawback.  It  is 
true  that  three  or  four  dollars  profit  per  lien 
•s  said  to  be  secured  with  a  small  flock,  but 
the  labor  is  never  charged  up  in  the  account 
while  the  table  scraps  aud  refuse  assist  in 
lessening  the  cost.  With  a  thousand  oi 
more  hens  the  table  scraps  do  not  figure 
very  largely,  while  the  labor  is  constant  and 
must  be  paid  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased risk  of  loss  of  all  by  contagious 
diseases. 

don't  bite  too  big. 
It  is  important  to  have  experience.  No 
one  should  invest  in  a  thousand  hens  who 
has  not  before  kept  fowls  in  large  numbers. 
To  succeed,  one  should  begin  with  a  few 
hens  and  gradually  increase  the  number. 
While  so  doing  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  study  many  details,  aud  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  mistakes.  Nearly  all  failures  are  due 
to  mis'  akes  in  the  beginning.  No  one  lias 
ever  succeeded  who  began  with  very  large 
numbers.  Many  large  poultry  farms  have 
been  abandoned  because  their  owners  at- 
tempted to  do  business  without  experience. 
—Press. 


BUSINESS  METHODS. 

The  way  the  poultry  is  generally  man- 
aged on  most  farms  is  enough  to  call  to  the 
aid  of  the  hens  the  interfer  ol  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  i_  ru  rtty  to  Ani- 
mals. The  fowls  are  often  left  to  shift  en- 
tirely for  themselves,  and  the  only  "-rain 
they  may  be  able  to  get  is  bv  getting  in  the 
stable  and  stealing  it  from  the  manger  in  the 


them  away  from  the  corn-crib,  "for  t..^ 
pesky  critters  are  continually  getting  in 
there,  and  they  also  fly  in  the  stable  win- 
dows and  steal  the  feed  from  the  horses. 
Poultrv  don't  pay,  nohow."  Would  any 
stock  pay  managed  the  way  poultry  gener- 
ally is  oil  such  farms?  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  this,  the  farmer  who  keeps  bis  hens 
and  conducts  his  poultry-yard  after  busi- 
ness methods  is  ready  to  "produce  proofs 
from  actual,  carefully  kept  accounts  that 
the  poultry  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments and  sources  of  profit  on  the  farm. 
The  fact  that  there  are  farmers  who  have 
plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  during  Christmas 
holidays,  and,  in  fact,  never  a  month  in  the 
year  but  some  of  the  hens  are  laying,  is 
quite  sufficient  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  following  business  methods  in  poultry- 
keeping.  Another  forcible  illustration  is 
the  village  poultry-keeper,  whose  space  is 
so  limited  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
keep  the  flock  confined  in  a  small  yard. 
The  space  soon  becomes  bare  of  all  signs  of 
vegetation,  yet  by  business  methods  the 
hens  are  furnished  a  proper  green  food  ra- 
tion. All  the  food  is  often  purchased,  and 
yet  the  balance  of  the  year's  account  under 
these  verv  circumstances  has  shown  a 
profit  of  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  head. 
The  farmer  should  be  able  to  do  still  bet- 
ter. He  is  naturally  situated  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  anything  for  the  poultry— all  can 
be  raised  right  on  the  farm.  Yet  with  all 
these  excellent  facilities  and  prospective 
profit  no  attention  is  given,  or  what  little 
there  is  lacks  proper  business  methods,  and 
the  same  old  story  goes  out,  "  Poultry  does 
not  pay." 

It  will  pay  to  follow  business  methods 
With  the  poultry  raising,  and  farmers  who 
have  not  tried  will  be  pleasantly  astonished 
at  the  results. 

Why  not  make  such  a  new  departure  this 
fall  t  Build  a  comfortable  house  for  the 
hens,  and  treat  them  in  some  such  manner 


RACE-HORSE  CONDITION. 

When  we  say  that  a  hen  is  out  of  condi- 
tion, by  being  too  fat,  it  is  not  inferred  that 
she  should  be  poor  in  flesh.  The  American 
Poultry  Journal  thus  well  expresses  what 
the  hen  should  be : 

"  The  farmer  by  the  exclusive  use  of  corn 
so  ovcrfats  his  fowls  as  to  get  few  if  any 
eggs,  those  he  does  get  being  of  small  size 
for  the  breed.  Corn  has  but  eleven  per  cent 
of  muscle  and  seventy-two  per  cent  of  fat. 
Of  course  a  Brahma  fat  and  smooth  in  plu- 
mage, makes  a  fine  picture  and  a  fine  show 
specimen,  but  like  the  race-horse  all  this 
surplus  fat  must  be  reduced  before,  like 
him,  their  performance  will  be  creditable. 
Fowls  to  breed  well  and  to  lay  good  sized 
eggs  and  an  abuudauce  of  them  must  be  in 
fair  flesh  only.  The  food  should  be  oats, 
wheat,  meal  and  vegetables  with  but  little 
corn.  Exercise  may  be  secured  if  the  fowls 
are  cooped  up  by  compelling  them  to  scratch 
for  their  afternoon  food,  or  by  allowing 
them  to  roam  the  fields  for  their  afternoon 
meal.  Birds  shut  up  close  all  whiter  hav- 
ing had  no  sulphur,  fed  largely  on  corn 
with  but  little  animal  food  and  little  if  any 
exercise,  will  not  lay  eggs  that  will  batch." 

Corn  has  been  held  up  as  the  standard 
food  of  fowls  for  generations,  and,  to  affirm 
that  corn  alone  is  detrimental  to  laying, 
surprises  many,  and  there  arc  some  who  are 
ready  to  dispute  the  claim,  yet  such  is  the 
fact.  Nothing  is  better  than  corn  for  pro- 
ducing meat,  and  creating  warmth  of  body, 
but  it  is  not  an  egg-producing  food. 


EARLY  CHICKS. 


Hatch  early  chicks  ;  we  know  that  early 
chicks  bring  the  best  prices,  and  that  there 
is  more  profit  in  early  chicks  t  hat  reach  t  he 
market  before  it  is  fully  stocked,  is  a  fact 
not  necessary  to  mention ;  true,  it  requires 
care  and  attention  to  bring  them  through 
the  cold  months  of  February  and  31  arch,  but 
then,  after  all,  it  is  the  care  and  labor  that 
make  the  prices.  In  all  pursuits  the  value 
of  articles  as  measured  by  their  cost  and 
labor,  is  a  very  important  item.  Mow,  If 
the  poultry  man  can,  at  this  season,  when 
he  can  do  but  very  little  of  anything  else, 
hatch  his  broods  early,  and  get  thein  to 
market,  he  may  succeed  iu  utilizing  lime 
that  would  otherwise  be  unprofitable. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  in  early  chicks 
at  all  if  they  could  be  as  easily  raised  as  in 
July;  it  is  the  high  prices  that  make  them 
valuable,  and  the  reason  the  prices  arc  usu- 
ally high  is  because  there  is  considerable 
loss  in  the  broods,  and  quite  an  amount  of 
labor  is  required  to  raise  them  to  a  market- 
able age.  It  is  this  labor  that  you  should 
use,  it  is  really  what  you  have  to  sell,  and 
you  sell  it  in  the  shape  of  an  early  chick. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  celebrated  horticultur- 
ist began  to  set  out  large  numbers  of  plum 
trees,  and  his  neighbors  reminded  him  that 
he  would  have  to  get  up  early  and  late  to 
battle  with  the  eurculio  ;  he  informed  them 
that  such  was  his  reason  for  setting  out 
plum  trees,  because  plums  were  usually 
scarce,  and  people  were  afraid  of  tin'  curcu- 
lio,  while  he  proposed  to  take  advantage  of 
that  fact,  fight  the  eurculio,  and  have  the 
whole  market  to  himself;  hedid  not  expect 
to  secure  full  crops,  but  he  would  be  able 
to  sell  at  hiijh  prices  such  as  he  would  se- 
cure, which  would  more  than  pay  him  for 
his  extra  labor.  Let  those  who  wish  to  se- 
cure high  prices  for  chicks  learn  a  lesson 
therefrom. 

HOW  MJCH  PROFIT. 

It  will  Ijl'  found  that  the  hen  pays  a  larger 
profit  than  her  value.  Let  any  one  sit 
down  and  figure  out  the  amount  required 
for  the  purchase  of  a  hen,  herfeed,  and  the 
produce  to  be  derived.  Estimating  at  the 
usual  market  price,  the  average  value  of 
hens  is  fifty  cents  each,  while  her  food, 
which  is  based  upon  five  pecks  of  corn  (or 
its  equivalent),  per  annum,  will  not  exceed 
$1.00.  If  she  lays  only  eight  dozen  eggs  in 
a  year,  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen,  she  pro- 
duces si. c  i.  This  j»  only  sixty  cents  above 
the  cost  of  the  food,  but  it  is  over  100  per 
cent  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  hen,  and  sixty 
per  cent  profit  on  the  food  consumed,  as 
the  hen  will  still  remain  on  hand  as  stock. 
If  she  hatches  and  raises  a  brood  of  chicks, 
her  profits  will  be  still  more,  and  if  -In: 
doe-  not  sit,  we  may  estimate  for  two  dozen 
eggs  additional.  Of  course,  the  quarters 
cost  something,  but  they  are  permanent, 
and  are  tit  for  service  for  several  years.  Wo 
may  credit  the  hen  with  twenty-five  pounds 
of  highly  concentrated  manure  every  year, 
which  will  pay  for  her  share  of  the  quar- 
ters. It  is- apparent  that  while  the  profits 
from  a  hen  may  not  be  large  as  compared 
with  other  stock,  yet  they  are  great  if  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  be  considered. 
A  profit  may  be  small,  but  yet  large  pro- 
portionately. 

 •  

DIVE  DEEP  INTO  YOUR  POCKETS 
FOR  A  HALF  A  DOLLAR  FOR  ONE 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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FATTENING  POULTRY. 

On  the  farm  it  is  not  generally  necessary 
to  confine  poultry  in  order  to  fatten.  If 
they  are  given  all  of  the  fattening  food  they 
will  eat  clean  four  or  five  times  a  day,  they 
will  fatten  very  rapidly,  and  what  little  ex- 
ercise they  take  between  meals  will  be  a 
benefit  in  securing  better  health  than  other- 
wise. Of  course  the  fowls  may  fatten  a 
little  faster  if  confined  in  close  quarters, 
but  the  risks  of  loss  are  considerably  in- 
creased. It  always  pays  to  fatten  poultry 
before  marketing  them.  Sold  by  weight, 
the  gain  in  price  it  is -possible  to  realize, will 
insure  a  good  profit  on  the  cost  of  feediug. 
The  best  results  in  fattening  can  be  secured 
by  not  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  It  is 
of  course  desirable  to  push  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble and  secure  a  steady  gain  every  day,  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  gradually  increase  the 
ration  every  day  until  they  are  given  all 
that  they  will  "eat  up  clean,  and  to  feed 
four  or  five  times  a  day.  Corn  is  one  of  the 
best  single  rations  that  can  be  supplied  and 
at  night  at  least,  they  should  be  given  all 
that  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Oil  meal  and 
bran,  boiled  potatoes  and  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  buckwheat,  all  make  a  good  fat- 
tening ration  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
up  a  variety  rather  than  depend  on  any  one 
material.  Small  potatoes  and  bran  make 
generally  a  cheap  ration  and  can  be  used  to 
a  good  advantage,  but  they  should  be  boiled 
and  mashed  before  feeding. 

Ten  days  or  two  weeks  good  feeding  will 
make  a  considerable  difference  not  only  in 
the  weight  but  the  condition  of  the  fowls 
and  sell  at  a  better  price.  With  poultry  as 
with  everything  else,  the.  condition  makes 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  price  it  is 
possible  to  realize,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  difference  in  price  may  be 
considered  nearly  all  profit. 

Generally,  poultry  that  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket seasonably  early  in  the  fall,  sells  at  bet- 
ter prices  than  later,  but  it  is  important  to 
have  them  in  a  good  condition. 

If  they  are  confined  it  will  be  better  to 
have  them  in  a  darkened  place,  witli  just 
sufficient  light  to  see  how  to  eat.  If  too 
light  they  will  fret  from  being  confined,  and 
will  not  thrive  as  well  as  they  would  out- 
side. Feed  regularly,  supply  with  plenty 
of  pure  water,  and  any  kind  of  fowl  can  be 
fattened  very  rapidly,  especially  before  the 
weather  gets  cold  or  stormy. 


HATCHING     BY  MACHINERY. 

Recent  years  have  developed  a  very  large 
business  in  supplying  appliances  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
the  chick  from  the  egg  without  the  aid  of 
the  hen.  In  Canada,  not  very  much  has  as 
yet  been  done  in  this  way,  but  the  time  has 
arrived  when  an  incubator  will  be  a  neces- 
sity for  raising  chickens  for  our  city  mar- 
ket. Although  having  the  appearance  of 
novelty  to  many,  artificial  hatching  is  not 
by  any  means  a  new  thing.  In  Egypt,  the 
system  has  been  in  use  for  centuries,  prop- 
erly made  ovens  being  made  for  that  pur- 
pose kept  warm  by  carefully  tended  fires. 
Over  a  century  ago,  a  Frenchman  invented 
an  apparatus  by  which  he  made  fine  profits 
by  supplying  the  markets  of  Paris  witli 
plump  chickens  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
they  were  otherwise  not  to  be  had. 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  poultry 
raisers  are  using  incubators  of  various  de- 
signs and  systems  of  heating  to  produce 
chickens  for  sale  at  the  time  when  the  mar- 
ket will  afford  the  most  profitable  price. 
The  advantage  of  artificial  hatching  is  plain 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  raised  a  chicken 
for  market.  A  properly  made  incubator  is 
ready  to  receive  its  setting  of  eggs  at  any 
time  of  year,  and  by  careful  attention,  will 
hatch  out  a  fair  percentage  of  the  fertile 
eggs  within  the  number  of  days  required 
for  setting.  Thus  by  timing  the  hatches 
and  having  suitable  brooding  houses  for  the 
chicks,  any  desired  market  in  the  year  may 
be  anticipated.  "With  the  hen  this  cannot 
be  done ;  one  must  wait  her  moods  and  sea- 
sons, which  do  not  usually  suit  the  best 
markets.  To  obtain  the  best  profits  for 
chickens  just  as  for  other  commodities,  you 
must  command  your  market,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  this"  with  the  chicken  market 
now  is  to  use  an  incubator. 

The  main  points  about  an  incubator,  are 
that  they  are  suitable  for  keeping  the  eggs 
in  safety  at  an  even  temperature  of  about 
104  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  within  easy  control  and  at  moderate 
expense.  In  the  latest  forms  of  the  appa- 
ratus great  advances  have  been  made,  and 
incubators  can  now  be  had  at  very  reason- 
able prices  that  can  be  handled  with  good 
results  by  any  one  having  intelligence 
enough  to  raise  chickens  at  all. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

Some  years  ago  secrets  were  sold  at  good 
prices  which  were  guaranteed  to  solve  the 
"  mystery  "  of  making  hens  lay.  It  was  be- 
lieved then,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  now, 
that  it  was  unnatural  for  hens  to  lay  when 
cold  weather  set  in.  And  acting  upon  that 
theory,  the  hen  at  the  farm  was  a  allowed  to 
enjoy  herself  as  best  she  could  on  her  regu- 
lar diet  of  corn.  Such  a  thing  as  picking  out 
the  best  layers  from  a  (lock  was  the  work  of 
a  magician.  Dividing  up  the  flocks  into 
small  families  was  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  The  feediug  of  mashes  was  a  foolish 
act,  and  the  performance  of  such  work  as 
cleaning  out  the  houses  at  least  once  a  week 
was  fit  "occupation  for  a  crank,  but  not  be- 
coming a  practical  farmer.  Even  the  build- 
ing of  warm  houses  was  not  considered  nec- 
essary. "  Poultry  don't  pay  and  we  have 
no  time  to  fool  with  thein."  \va;     ■  excuse. 


With  hens^roostingon  trees,  in  wagon  sheds , 
and  all  over  the  farm,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
any  eggs  were  gathered. 

To  make  hens  lay  when  prices  are  the  best, 
we  must  have:  First,  warm  and  dry  houses 
for  them  to  roost  in.  Second,  along  side 
each  pen  there  must  be  a  shed  for  them  to 
occupy  in  bad  weather.  Third,  corn  should 
only  be  given  at  the  evening  meal  during 
cold  weather  to  impart  warmth  to  the 
body.  Fourth,  all  grain  should  be  buried 
among  chaff,  leaves  or  other  litter,or  thrown 
in  scratching  pens,  to  induce  exercise. 
Fifth,  mashes  made  from  ground  grain,  fed 
scalded  or  dry,  to  which  is  added  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  ground  meat  scraps, 
must  be  given  every  morning.  Sixth,  there 
must  be  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food,  such 
as  cabbages.  Seventh,  fresh  water  must  be 
given  daily.  Eighth,  sharp  grit  and  cracked 
oyster  shell  must  be  constantly  within 
reach.  Ninth,  there  must  be  perfect  clean 
lines. —  W.  P.  Breeder. 

FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  vonr  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  home  Queen  and  the  poultry 
Keeper  a  whole  years  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  It  is  full  of 
Womens'  Talk,  and  things  which  ever  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  stories  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  .Mother's  and  Children's  De- 
partment. Properly  illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Either  Reading 
or  Advertisements,  'the  Horn*  Que*  n  is  published  at 
819  Arch  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Sample  copy  sent.  free. 
Three  months  trial  10  cents,  or,  send  direct  tothe 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Howe  Queen 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper.— (two  HI tv  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cents. 


North  and  South— Lock  hands  ill  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper,  only  fifty 
cents  ayear.  Southern  Po ultra  KeeperMvX  Poultry 
Keeper  only  05  cents  a  year.  Send  subscript  ions  to 
-Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Rates- 
ville,  Ark.,  or  to  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


4: 
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NGOKAS. — Beautiful  Angora  Cats  and  Kit- 
tens.    S>.  \v.  STEVEXS.  Westrield,  Mas-. 

B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale  and  eggs  in  season. 
•  M.  C.  Bowser,  Bos  270,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

T)UFF('Ot:iIINS.   Pine  voung  trios,  So. 00. 
I  >__     J.  W.  SII.COTT,  Wuieltersville,  Va. 

GGS  from  birds  especially  mated  for  Broilers. 
For  particulars  address  John  Heyd,  Felton,Del. 


E 


F 
F 


A.  1».  COBURN,  Lowell,  Mass.  Barred  P. 
Rocks  and  Indian  Games.    Fine  stock  for  sale. 

OR  SALE.— A  No .  2  Monarch  Incu.,  cap'y  6C0  eggs. 
Address  Samuel  Updike,  Newportville,  Pa. 

/""I  ABIES.— Irish  Greys,  Muffs,  Travelers,  TrioS3.'50. 
\  J  Murray  C.  Dunlap,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

CDRMICU  A  specialty,  28  years.  Circulars  free. 
OrHnidn  J.BEN  NEXT, Suuman, Ripley  Co.,Ind. 


and  B.  P.  Rock.  Red  Cap  and  W.  Wyandotte 
.  Cockerels.    A.  R.  MULLER, Truxton, N. Y. 


OK  selected  B.  Leg.  C'k'ls,  R.  and  S.  Comb,  $2 
«jO  each.  Trios S4.  H.  B.  Finney,  Sheffield,  Pa. 

WH.  Turkeys,  S4pair,  B.  P..  Rocks,  81. CO  each 
•  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.G.Huffstetter,Vesta,Ind. 

vv 


ishing  to  buy  several  hundred  good  laying 
chickens  in  small  ami  larger  llocks,  state  price. 
ED.  1CEINKE,  SI.  Charles,  111. 


400 


TjlOK  SALE-  Fine  Pit  Gaines, Black  Beds,  Brown 
r  Reds,  Red  Pile,  Stags  §1.50,  Pullets  one  dollar. 
Trio  three  dollars.  Address  Geo.  Buell,  Lorain.  Ohio. 

extra  fine  Buff  Cochins,  100  finely  marked  Lt. 
7  Brahmas,  100  pure  B.  Langshans.  Order  at 
W.  C.  Byard,  walnut  Hills.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TTIOR  SALE.- 240  B.  P.  Rock  Pullets,  50  Cocke- 
JU  rels.  0  hens,  4  Cocks.  C.  W.  ROMOSER, 
Box  6,  Mui  lon,  Ohio. 

"poultry  ami  Chick  Troughs,  Water  Fountains. 
XT  Ask  your  dealer  for  them  Liberal  discount  to 
trade.    LANSDALE  IRON  WORKS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

"Polish  Leghorns.  E.  E.  and  B.  F.  Bryans,  John- 
JL  son's  Creek,  N.  Y.,  are  headquarters  for  W.and 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  S.  C.B.Leg*.  200  fine  chicks  forsale 

White  Holland  Turkeys.   Send  stamp  for  circular 
giving  complete  description  of  them.  FRANK 
L.  MEADE,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

k')/"if\  each  No.  6  Envelopes,  6  lb  Noteheads.  3x5 
^\/\J  cards,  neatly  printed,  use  cuts.  Only  $2.00. 
Address  FANCIERS'  PRESS,  Hay,  Iml. 


WANTED.— One  thousand  chicks  any  variety, 
pound  and  a  half  and  under.   Quote  price 
quickly  to  E.  C.  Heveran,  Wilmette,  Cook  Co.,  Ills. 

T  have  seventy-five  choice  B.  P.  Rock  C'k'ls,  Haw- 
1_  kins  strain  for  sale.  Price  §1.50  each.  J.  H. 
SHULTS,  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

HJ.  BROWN,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry, 
.  W.  C.  W.  and  B  and  3.  C.  B.  Leg's  and  S.  S. 
Hamb's  for  sale  from  prize  stock. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  -Two  750  egg  Keystone 
Incubators  in  good  order,  about  as  good  as  new. 
N.  B.  RIC'lI.WaelinpreaBue,  Va. 

ITIOR  SALE.—  Brooder   house   heater  will  heat 
f  house  from  30  to  100  feet  in  length.    3  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubators  100  egg  capacity  each.  Address 
W.  H.  AVEV,  North  Mountain,  W.  Va. 

Indian  Gaines  for  sale,  choice  breeders  and  exhibi- 
tion stock,  bred  from  our  Philadelphia  prize  win- 
ners, also  a  fine  lot  of  Sherwoods,  B.  Langs. B.  P.R'ks 
andS.  C.  B.  Legs.   G.  M.  Woods,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


WO  D  MIMDDPKC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  Ot  D.  IflinUnOHd.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  F.gg*  In  season,  stamp 
lor  reply.    WM.  J.  SCHAUBLK,  Erie,  Pa. 

Important  to  Poultry  Breeders.  A  few  choice  cock- 
erels for  sale,  cheap.  B.  Cochins.  S.  L.  Wyans., 
B.  It  cks,  ind. Games,  Langs.  B.  &  W.  Legs,  lloudans 
and  Ked  Caps.     John  Gardiner,  Downingtowu,  I'a. 

W~S~.  C.  Legs.,  W.  Wyans..  Kuapp  strain,  Ohani- 
.  pion  Layers.  Birds  young  or  old,  forsale 
cheap.  Pullets  hatched  in  March  are  now  laying. 
P..  II.  >nxon.  Elm  St.,  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 


C CHOICE  COCKERELS, S.  C  B.  Leg's, B.  P. 
J  R'ks,S2  apiece.    H.  Hitchings,  Gravesend.L.  I. 

erch. Chicks.  L  Brahma. B.P.Rock, B.Lang's, 
«1P JL    W.  Wyn'd.    W.  G.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis. 

ome choice  L. Brahmas,  sold  cheap  (if  all  together) 
to  make  room.  Albert  N.  Doane.Gainesviile,  N.  Y . 


s 


M 


on.Incu..Prem  P.  D'ks,  "Grist"  P.  G'ms,  Pvle 
Bantams.    C.  B.  WARD,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


ANTED.-At  once,  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg 
horns.  Address  Box  31,  Washington,  N.J. 


Indian  Games  for  sale.  Choice  birds,  Imp.  stock. 
Cheap  if  taken  soon.   A.  J.'Mowry,  Milan,  O. 

For  sale.— Extra  15.  P.  Rock  roosters, May  chickens. 
Single  bird  $1 .50.  Wood  Bros.,  Glen  Haven,  Wis. 


E.  Edson,  Jacksonville.  111.,  has  bred  B.  P 
•R'  ks  10  years.  High  scorers  at  reasonable  pri  ces 


M 


pullets  and  c'kr's  for  sale,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C 
W.and  B.Legs.  F.F.  Alderfei,  Harleysville,  Pi 


F 


400 

Heavy  Weight  I.  Games,  Black  and  White  Minor- 
cas,  B.  Leghorns,  cheap,  to  make  room.  March 
hatch.  E.  G.  Marquardt,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

HAMMONTON  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale. 
Used  for  broilers  and  eggs.  3  or  8  acres  of  laud. 
Big  bargain.   Lock  Box  27,  Hainmonton,  N.  J. 

Superior  L.  Brains.,  have  won  the  highest  laurels 
in  the  strongest  competition,  exhibition  and  stock 
birds  for  sale.   N.  E.  Woods,  Pecksburg,  Ind. 

lor  choice  B.  Cochins,  L.  Brah.,  W.  P.  R'ks,  R. 
jl.  Caps,  G.  P.,  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Fox  Terriers,  Fox 
Hounds.    Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Wash.  Co.,  Ind. 

W.F.  B.SPANISH  ■  B.  B.R.Gaines.  Stockfor 

sale,  all  fine  birds.  Or.  Come  and  see  me.  Clark 
Behani,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  

JALWYN  BALL — The  South's  leading  ini- 
•  porter  and  breeder  of  B.  Langs,  offers  eggs 
from  his  40  guinea  pen  (imp.)  at  $5  a  setting,  other 
pens  (every  bird  high  scoring)  at  ?3  a  setting.  Stock 
for  sale.    Ad.  all  orders  to  Box  43,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sweepstaltes  at  Chicago,  1891. 

B.  Turkeys,  Pekin,  Rotten,  Aylesbury 
>k  and  Cayuga  Ducks.  Tour se  and  Embden 
T.  Geese,  B.andW.  P.  Rocks,  L.  and  W. 
Wyandottes  and  Langshans.    Stamp  for 
Catalogue.  D.  A.  S toner,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

IANtlsaiANS,  a  fine  lot  of  stock  to  select  from. 
J  Nowis  thetinieto  buy  if  you  want  bargains. 

SPONGSfi  TABLETS 

35c. per  box,  3  boxes  $1.  W.  W. Hogle,  S. Evanston,  111 . 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Extra 
fine  stock.  Price  from  S4  to  S10.  SILVER 
WYANDOTTE  chicks  and  fowls,  from  75  cents  to 
$2.00.  Imported  CANARIES,  $i.  Caponizing 
Tools,  §3. 

OAK  PARIS  STOCK  FARM. 

ISasnnionton,  N.  J. 


•^fl  CATALOGUE 


^SUPPLIES 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  Itest  poultry  naperson  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  eta. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  Cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  eta. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston.  Msiq^. 

.GOOD  NEWS 

I  to  ladies. 

"Greatet-t  oi^L-ir''jNoTvT^nirBtime 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  XSaklnc 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold.  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
._  _  _   _._       Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  "Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  part  iculars  address  a 
THE  GKKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,w 
P.  O.  Box  289.    >  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 


New  Model. 


The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  liy  leading 
Fanciers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  be- 
cause they  hatch  strong 
healthv  chicks. 

30  First  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shows.  Address 

A.    V.  William 

I,.  U.  693,  Hristol,  Con 


COUPON. 

(Jut  this  out  and  enclose  stamp,  and  we  wil 
mail  one  of  our  large  illustrated  catalogues: 

Ad.  No.  IS. 


rpo  MAKE  HENS  LAY  and  chickens  grow, 
_I_  nothing  beats  ground  meat  and  bone.  PriceS1.5Q> 
per  10U  lbs.  Xess  than  100,  2  cents  per  lb.  Pure  ground 
bone,  fine  or  coarse,  at  same  price.  Granulated 
oyster  shells,  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  Fine  ground  oyster 
shells,  50  cents  per  10011)  lot,  F.  O.  B.  Manufactured 
by  JT.  II.  BEVIXS,  Albany  St.,  Utica,  Itf.  Y. 


.  If  yon  an-  interested  In  fur 
J  Plymouth  llocks  and  Wyandolo  < 
Jsend  for  my  new  illustrat 
JC'atalogii.-  of  America 
■Greatest  Poultry  Farm,  free,, 
A.  C.  HAWKINS,  I 
Lock  bos  5,     Lancaster,  Mass.  f 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  von  should  see  our  new  circular  on 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
ppg.p  everonered. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of  ', 
$25  In  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  525  In  j 
gold  for  hes'  machine  in  show. 

THE  I  PROVED  MONARCH  IXCl'K*" 
TOE.  MOOO  c  hicks  from  one  machine  in  less  tban'-i 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest! 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  .  Thou-1 
sands  in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada' 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction^ 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at27  consecutive  shows.'* 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  burj 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma-; 
chines.  Cir.  Jus.  BCuciU iia.Soatb  Easton, Mass 

Medals  and  Awards. 


S  BODE  CUTTERS 


have  taken  a  Medal  at  every  exhibition 
awarding  medals  where  it  has  been  shown, 
and  a  First  Prize  or  Diploma  at  every 
Agricultural  Show,  awarding  such,  where 
it  has  been  exhibited  this  year. 

RIl*LOM.A  awardel  by  the  Attleboro,  Mass., 
Agricultural  Association,  1SS9. 

BKOKZE  MED AL  and  Diploma  of  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  Association  of  Toronto,  Canada, 18S9. 

Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Kay  State  Agricultural 
Society,  1889. 

Itltov/.i:  MEDAL  and  Diploma  from  the  Mass- 
achusetts Charitable  .Mechanic  Association,  1590.  .. 

ltltONXl)  rtlEDAL  and  Diploma  of  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  Association,  Toronto,  Canada,  1890. 

SILVER  MEDAL  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
Association,  Toronto,  Canada,  1891. 

DIPLOMA  of  Western  New  York,  Agricultural 
Society,  Rochester,  1891.  » 

DIl'LOMA  at  Rhode  Island  State  Fair,  Provi 
dence,  1892. 

First  and  Second  Premium  at  the  Western  N.  T. 
Agricultural  Fall  at  Rochester,  1892. 

First  Premium,  Oswego  Falls,  New  York,  Agri- 
cultural Socie'V,  1892. 

Diploma  at  Montreal  Exhibition  and  Fair,  Canada, 
1892. 

First  Prize,  X.  Y.  Agricultural  Society,  Syracuse, 
1892. 

First  Premium  at  N.  Y.  Interstate  Fair,  Elmira, 
1892. 

F'irst  Premium  and  Diploma  at  Douglas  County 
Agricultural  Society  Fair,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1892. 

At  the  Western  New  York  Fair,  where 
Three  New  Bone  Cutters  were  exhibited  by 
Three  Different  Manufacturers.  Mann's 
not  only  took  the  First  Prize  but  the  Sec- 
ond Prize  also.  NOTE  ABOVE. 

F.  W.  MANN,  Manf.,  ' 

Wlilford,  Massachusetts. 


1892 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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rppp  I  a  igshans.  Minorcas,  and  Anemias, 
tub-.1.     (2.()0peri5;  fo. 00  per  45. 


IND.  GAMES,  "•l,:""rl"- 


C.C.] 


MM  per  :!0. 


chick  F»:n 

Is  invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks. 
?»  V  50  It>s.  ?.">  V  100  lbs. 


Nt'KG  SHOT 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 


and  all  insect,  ! 


i  lbs  for  51. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ft 
BIRDS,  555! 


:le.  $3.00  to  10. 
00  to  (25.1 


(10  per  IS. 
00  per  30. 

Pair,  |5.00 to  $15  00; 


CERTAIN  CURE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $2. 

Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  or  price.  (Sixteen  rents  extra  per  pound  i/  sent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  you  to  uive  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryman  should  send  two  cent  stamp  for 


menhir  giving  particulars 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER 


ddressTIie  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
^  Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 


reed  em  ■'etr  ReeorM  and  Account  BEool* . 

-8  pages.    Price  'Joe.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


B 


rown  Leghorns.  — Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J. 'a.  Bailey,  utli  and  stout  St., Denver, Col. 


WYAXOOTTES.       J.  D. WILSON, 
1*1. Y.  1COCU  (.'lucks.       Worcester,  N.Y. 


BUFF 

C ~\ui  Clover  iiav  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
K_j  HAKvEY &  WATERS,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

DR.  JOIIX  W.  KlXfti,  Kent.t  nun.,  or  is.;  e 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  P. Rocks. 

Exhibition  stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Kami,  Batesville,  Ark. 

CflD  CHI  P  B. Turkeys, L.B  and  lt.P.R.  stamp, 
rlln  OtlLC.  Wm.H.VanDoren, Buckingham, 111. 

Finest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

Pit  Games.  Fighters;  tlii"  year's  hatch,15  to  $;  per 
trio.  V.  11.  w  iestling,l409ReginaSt.,H'b,fc.,?a. 

SC.  W.  Leghorns  ami  L.  Brahmas,  eggsSl.  Birds 
,_  .  for  sale.      W.  W.  COXiE,  Ee  Roy,  N.  Y. 

WE  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

"\T7IIITE  MISfORCAS,  c«>(  Hie  best. 
V\  .1.  11.  MOMEYER,  Erie,  Pa. 

~f\ Ind  Games,  ?1 .50  to  $3  each.  Write 

JXO.Sl'MMERS.  P.row  ns  ( ,orncrs.  Ind. 


150 
800 


grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ar- 
kanvas  5'onllov  Farm,  Batesville,  Alk. 


Jan.  hatched  chicks. Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark.^ 


unts.—  The  largest  Pigeon  known  and  best  breed- 
ers for  profit.    J.  P.  Seaman,  Pemberton,  N.J. 


All.  AXDERS.  Ennsdalo,  I»a..  Precis  the 
•  best  \V.  Dorkings,  \Y.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
F.ggs  and  Fow  ls  .  Circular.    E.  E.11AST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
.  ent  I..  Wyantlott*.  R.  I*.  Kuclis  and  R. 
G.  R.  LeghorDD  in  ISie  West. 


IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  GIRARD,  Erie  Co., 
l»a.— Games,  Aseels.  Deibys,  Japs,  Muff  and 
Duns.    F.ggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

IOWEU  POULTRY  CLUB,  Lowell,  Mich. 
J  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.    Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  R.  ECKER,  Secy. 


I  IPUT  DDKUMHC  standard  birds.  Choice 
Llunl  DnHnillAo.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss  II.M.M'illiams.Hainmonton,  N  .J 


>rize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
31.  II.  LEIDY,  Blooming  dilen.  Pa. 


"OOSKCOMB  BliOWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty, 
XV  also  B.  P.  Rocks.  Choice  stock  for  sale,  circu- 
lar free.         J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  I  duo. 


rphe  Perfeetert  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 

I  Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  auy  Incubator,  -cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  I>.  i!OS  l,TO  ,.  Taunton.  Han 


Sp    n     I  crunDUC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  L.  D.    LLUnUnrio.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America .  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

IE.  A.  FOX,  RielimoiKl,  Va. 


Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
Gne  poultry.   E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^frWtt 

puns  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
rlidlimnion  strains.  1\  H.Jacobs.  Uammonton,  N.J. 

DflWC  MCAI      FOR    S'Ol  LTRY.  CRUSHED 

DUrtL  HI CHL  oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.   Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

SPORTSMEN",  and  every  one  interested  in  Hunt- 
ing, Fishing,  Canoeing,  Natural  History,  Fish 
Culture,  Rifle  and  Trap  shooting  and  the  Dog,  send 
ten  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  AM.lTKVRSPORTS- 
MAN,  published  monthlp  atone  dollar  per  year, 
interesting  and  practical  articles  on  above  subjects. 
The  \mateur  Sportsman,  11  College  Place,  NerYork. 


-o.  k.  feed- 
is  a  31  eat  and  Rone  ration,  cooked,  dried  and 
ground.  To  introduce  it  fco  new  customers  I  will  send 
small  sample  free  by  mail.  Send  us  your  address  so 
we  can  mail  you  our  catalogue  of  other  poultry  foods. 
Rendering  works  and  mills,  Millburg  Ave. 
C.  A.  BARTMTr,  Worcester.  Mas*. 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 


ONLY  $1.10! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthh  )  50e«« 

POULTRY  KEKI'ER  (Momlih  )  30  " 

FAHJI  an«l  FIRESIDE (Semi-Monthlyl  SO  " 

JIODKKN  COOK  ROOK   50  " 

Total   82. OO 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  as  of  rash  or  stamps, 
81-10.   sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  I'.  I*..  ROST<»>.  II  \SS. 


E 


ggs  very  cheap  tor  quality  and  stock.  ArKmisaa 
li   Poultry  Farm,  Ratexville,  Ark. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  ofhlghesl 
awards  at  ail  important  Show  s  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  S3  per  13, 
85  per  20.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 


lucks  (  !o„  Pi 


Box : 


id. 


Christian  Sehman,  Levin, 
Breeder  of  W.  and  B.  P.  kocks,  «.t. 
Coch.,  tnd.  Games,  (xerinan  Hares  audi; 
Imp.  Homer  Pigeon.  Stock.  Satisfaction!. 

Tndlan  dames.  Buff  Leghorns.  W.  and  B.  Legs  , 
I.  I.angshaus.  Wva11dott.es,  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks, 
Minorc  as.  P.  Duck's.    For  sale  cheap  this  month. 

IS  C.  BE  ATT  Y,  Washington,  N.  J. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  lilizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  ol 
.  W.  Wvn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  lor  sale 
4  id  tine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
scud  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 


E.  R.  1JIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
L_  and  Common  Babbits.  Send2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

LICillT  KKAILIIAm  0>'L A'. -Largesize, finely 
marked, heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chieage,  si. 
Louis, Kockfork, Peoria.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  l>o.vlo,  Blue  Island,  III. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

niontoti  Incubators,  two  sizes,  §Zo  and  $b>.  Lanj; 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

Ci.  \\.  PRESS  Elf.  Ilauimontos],  N.  J. 


EUREKA 


Send   .",  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 


100- PACE 
BOOK 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


(IF  l.SciriiATOIis  and  BKoODEKS  To 

J.L.€A)II'l!KIiL,WFSt  Elizahetli.Pn.  This 
ad  is  good  for  |5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

We  havo  Volumes  1,2.3, 
4,5,6,7  neatlv  bound  with 
coiiiiilete  index,  for  St  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. DO,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS? 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JA3IES  i:\Mil.\,  Soutii  Easton,  Mass. 

1>rinees  Bay  Poultry  Farm,  I).  A.  Mount,  Mgr , 
Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  breeds  Ind.  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  VV.  Wyans.,  h.  Prams.,  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  W.  Turkeys,  W.  Guineas.  On  14  entries  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1892,  won  eigrlit  first 
prizes.  A  fine  lot  of  young  birds  for  sale.  Write 
for  wants. 

T7^1  Q  for  hatching  from  (17  varieties  of  land 
.HiVTvTrO  and  water  fowls,  every  tiling  first  class. 
Send  to  headquarters  and  get  the  best,  I  have  the  fin- 
est collection  Northwest.  Send  for  fine  illustrated 
cir.  or  JO  cents  to  mail  fine  illlus.  Cata.  and  how  to 
feed  and  manage  fowls  and  build  a  ben  house. 

J.  R.  PRABAZON,  Delavau,  Wis. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
eir.  With  the,  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup, cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Seliwarz,  MTg.,  Fairfield,  Conn 


THE     IIT1)  RO     S  A  FET  V    E  A  M  P 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely sale  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  E.  R.oakei, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS.  $r> 
Per  IS;  810 .00  per  40.  Oilier  yards 88 per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Kock  egps.  9  prizes  at  New 
York.  MK;  Hi  prizes  at  New  York,  ":d.  4'liax.  M. 
Qrlflfing  *  Son,  Shelteillsland,  Sufflolk;Co  ,  X.Y. 


Bf  Leehorus 

Send  for  Illustrated  l'-  ic 
A.  C.  CHAFFEE.  0'. 
Oswego. New  York. 


S.C.W.  LEGS., 
C.IND.  GAMES. 

List  Circular.  Address 
K.i    Shady  Shore. 


"IT'IFTY  hue  B.  B.  Nock  and  S.  I..  W  jandoUe 
I?  Cockerels  for  sale,  J3.00  and  J5.00  each,  Hawkins 
Strain,  excellent  birds.  Send  des<  ription  of  low  Is  and 
1  will  sent  birds  for  best  results  in  mating. 

SUSSEX  POULTRY  YARDS, 

9Tewton,  Sussex  Co  .  X.  J. 
A.  N\  COSNEB,  Proprietor. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  bitches,  some  in  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  old.   At  stud. 
SCOTTISH  LKADER  (23, 958),  Fee  830. 
mix;  REGENT  :i.il>  ,  Stnd  Fee  $40. 
Photos  of  ilngs  or  hitches  50c.  each.    Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Geriuantowii,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


{Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W,  and  B.  Leghorns, 
jam!  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
1  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock' Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

V.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalli,  111. 


D&T ZIT!J  T0  ALL  INSECTS 
ELIa  B  SI  ««Bl«Me  Ponder 
BaffW  a  SB  is  a  sure  and  posi- 
tive exterminator  of  Cockroaches, 
Water  Bugs.  Moths,  Fleas,  Bed 
Bugs,  Lice.  Chicken  Lice  and  Lice 
On  Animals.  A  few  applications 
kills  them.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it, 
or  send  iiOc.  for  sample  box  to 
BUGirr;  <Wti.  CO.,  Lacrosse,  Wis 


MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM". 

<«eo.J.  NiHMly,i»ropr.,  Saline.  Mien. 

POULTRY    AND     POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  W.  and  B.  Langshans,  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Ducks.  Over  400  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows.  We  can  please  vou,  (Jive  us 
a  trial.  Eggs  $2  per  13.  Wo  carry  tlie'largest  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  in  the  U.S.  Everything  for  the 
poultryman.  General  Western  Agent  for  Monitor 
Incubator.  Send  stamp  for  finest  40-np.  Cat.  pub- 
lished; illustrates  and  describes  stock,  buildings,  etc 


GRIND 


VOCK  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OynterShells, 
t.raham  Flour  4  Corn.  intha 

'CSHANDMILL^fe9 

4f  W  lOO  per  rent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  PliWEK  MILLS  and 
S<"A  K>t  FEE I»  fHIT  J ,S.  (Jircularsand  testimoniala 
cent  on  application.  WILSON  B  ItOS.  Easton.  Pa- 

GREEf  BONE  CUTTER? 

Best  ami  (  heapest,  only  $10.  Little 
i ;  hint  i  lloi  er  <  hi  NT.  only  s:t.  Bull 
Leghorns.  Indian  Camesand  leading 
varieties  of  fowls.  Send  stamp  for 
( lirculars. 

WEISSTKK  A  IIAXSDI, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
I  .Members  Buff  Leghorn  Club. ) 

Roup.   25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
irmacy.    I5oeri<*he  'r:ilel, 
1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

East  .Madison St..  Chicago. 
<C!7  Siuifhfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
ns  X.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Ohletd  llofiio?o|»alliie  Ph:iriu:iey.  1Cm1:iI>- 
•  »!,,•<•  in  IHA9 
The  Poultrii  Doctor, Si  pp.,  I2mo, Cloth, 50  cents. 


*  T  ,„[)C  MM' Is 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
Ira  Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
♦1. 30  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoatlng. 1 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
k lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


SPONGlfi,!.;;:;,! 


"Natural  and  Irtificial  Duck -Culture," 


r  FIFUS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
JL  of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Givingalso  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  hook  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  75  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  asa  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
eeats  each . 

POt  I.TKY  K  EEPEB  CO..  Parkeolnirs.  Pa 


POULTRY  FEiyCE- 

WIRE  XETTIMJ  is  the  besf  ami  cheapest.  Prices 
for --inch.  No.  19,  in  rolls  150  feet  long; 

12      18      24      30      48      GO      72  ineh: 

aOe.     $1.35  fl.80   ?2.70  S3. 60  $4.50   $5.40  per  roll. 
One  inch.  No.  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices.   Send  for  Cir.  with  discount  for  5  roils. 

PETER  DURYEE&CO.,2^.,eef.W 


f\  INCUBATOR-© 


KflVACeNTUNTILAFTERyOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
^XT*  STAMP  FOR  CATALOKJE  •«KT 

>^^BO0KlNCUBATI0N5£isrf    cES  &.c^ 


^VOWCULIN  INC.CO  DELAWARECnY.Da|«: 


KI^APP  BROS. 

Alii:     STIXIi      IIEAD41TABI EB8  FOR 
AMERICA'S  IrKADINO  STRAINS  OF 


Necessity  Clover  and  Stalk  Cutter  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes, 


Are  unequaled  for 
operating.    Every  m 


( :utter  fi 
stock.  ( 


...  teltjr.  durability  and  ease  of 
chine  is  warranted  to  give  en- 
ney  refunded.  Buy  no  cheat) 
I.  but  get  the  best'.  You  can 
f,st  ol  feed,  by  using  our  ( 'lover 
y.  or  our  stal  k  cutter  for  your 
i  atiplication . 
IT  V   1IF«.  CO.. 

DiiivMlll,  !»:,. 


We  quote  a  new  sweeping  record  for  fall  of  1892, 
at  Syracuse,  new  York  State  Fair,  Binghamton,  and 
Rochester  where  over  t>,  000  tine  birds  were  on  exhibi- 
tion, we  were  awarded  on  White  Leghorns  14  of  the 
15  first  prizes  offered  and  11  of  the  15  second  prizes 
offered  on  White  Wyandottes,  11  of  the  IS  first  prizes 
offered  and  11  of  the  15  second  prizes  offered  with 
drat  and  second,  prizes  on  Breeding  Pen,  both 
varieties  at  each  place,  one  second  excepted. 

W  e  have  a  record  on  these  two  popular  varieties 
that  cannot,  be  equaled  bv  any  breeder. 

COCKERELS.  PAIRS,  TRIOS  or  BREED' 
INO  PENS  for  exhibition  or  breeding  purposes  at 
low  prices  for  quality. 

Send  Stamp  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  fjist  giving  full  information  and  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  an  j 
variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB/US,  NEW  YORK 


ASEEE  GA9IE  1'IIICKS 

for  sale  from  Prize  winning  :  took.  Cockerels $8.00, 
Pullets  $5.  -Mv  birds  won  tirtt  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show  and  all  First  ami  Second  premiums' at  N.  J. 
State  Fair,  and  F'lrsr,  at  Trentt  n,  N.  J  .  Fair.  Ad- 
diess  HI.  It.  DODO. 

.Milbnrn  P.  O.,  Wyoming. 

iM  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  t»lected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans.  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  B.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  su  ed  bj 
"AJax."  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Codj," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexa*."  the  grandest  speci 
mens  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '90,  won  4  frrnud  l^old  Spe- 
cial*, K  finite  anil  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
••Like,  did  beget  //fcc. "  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  PORSl  i  ll.  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm.  Owego, Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 

a^NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  CO  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  His*.,  alone 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ac 
complisbed,  228  chicks  hatch 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  2K)capa 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds  o  f  testimonials 
B^r"InolOS8  4  cents  in  stamp;. 
for  new  illustrated  cataloaue.  |3r"Address  THE 

Reliable  Incubator  &.  Hrooper  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


.hree  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows 

(TSejv  York.) 

w  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  ln<lian  Sanies  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  <it  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the -real  sllOW  at  MADISON  KQVAKK  GARDEN,  February,  1892. 
\i  <*  won  1st  and  5(1b  on  Cock  ;  1st,  Hit  and  ;t<I  on  Hen  ;  1st  and  2<I  on  Cock- 
erel, and  1st.  2d.  3<I.  4tU  and  5th  on  Pullets. 
<1I  AB,M:,\4,i:  n  I'S  for  best  ben  and  pullet.   diOLDiSPKMAL  for  twent] 
sst  young  birds,  pud  all  oilier  specials. 
At  l*hila«lelpliia  our  Ooltlen  IVyandottes  won  all  tirstsand  seconds. 

\\  e   breed    Champion   Red   Caps.  An«lalusians,  Black  yi  inorcaa, 
\\  hlte  Bund.  <«« lore  Coners,  Aseels  and  I'ekiu  Ducks. 
stork  and  eyys  alvays  for  sale.     Tw&nty-page  Catalogue  free. 

C.  V.  SHARP  A  CO..  Lockport,  New  York. 
The  Home  oflhe  Indian  Oame. 


70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  OJMNCUBAIOR  AND  BROODER 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170    TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSE!)  ICY  P.  H.JACOBS. 
Send  fur  Catalogue  and  mention  rill'LTKV  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  Ponna. 


WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 


Is  the  Teaching  of 


*  F-* arm— poultry  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  jwdfre  yourself,  ff  as  much  complete.  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  tin-  best  market  prices  ran  lie  found  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm  Poultry  one  year.    Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

\re  you  keeping  Poultry  for  protit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens  •  are  they  paving  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ! 
|)o  you  en  re  to  learn  bow  others  make  their  bens  nay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-POULTBY.  "What  ha*  been  done,  can  be  done  aflrain."  Remember  the  price ;  50  eta.  one 
year;  six  months  :5  cts  ;  sample  free.    Remit  cash  or  stamps.    I.  S.  .?Oii\-0.\  <&  CO..  Host  on,  Mass. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


November 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Early  Pullets— Bone  Mill.— My  chicks  are 
April  hatched.  If  properly  fed  and  well 
housed  should  they  lay  this  winter?  Would 
you  advise  me  to  get  a  $5  bone  mill  ?  Will 
it  grind  bone  fine  enough  for  chicks  ? — S.  M. 
H.,  Wellsville,  Kansas. 

The  pullets  should  lay  by  November. 
The  boue  mill  will  grind  fine  enough,  and  do 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Do  not,  however, 
confound  a  bone  mill  with  a  bone  cutter. 

Dressing  Poultry. — Where  cau  I  get  infor- 
mation on  dressing  poultry  for  market  ? — 
B.  L.  C,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Our  book  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  subject,  and  so  does 
the  new  book  by  McFettridge.  We  might 
safely  say  that  our  columns  have  been  full 
of  such  information. 

Choking.— I  have  a  bird  that  coughs  and 
chokes  at  night,  breathing  with  difficulty, 
having  its  mouth  open  all  the  time. — 1<\  J. 
P.,  Westtield,  1ST.  J. 

Probably  due  to  colds.  Spongia  is  the 
best  remedy  for  such  a  difficulty. 

Dipping  Eggs  in  Hot  Water.— I  have  heard 
that  if  an  egg  is  dropped  into  hot  water, 
only  for  a  second  or  two,  it  will  not  hatch. 
Is  it  true?— H.  C,  Quincy,  111. 

If  the  end  of  an  egg  is  held  in  boiling  water 
for  ten  seconds  it  will  not  hatch.  It  is  done 
by  breeders  who  sell  eggs  for  the  table 
only,  and  not  for  hatching  purposes. 

Indian  Game  Chicks. — Will  Indian  Game 
chicks,  twelve  weeks  old,  lose  the  partly- 
white  feathers  in  their  wings  ?  What  is  the 
weight  for  Indian  Game  chicks  when  three 
months  old  ?    D.  B.  L.,  York,  Pa. 

They  will,  in  all  probability,  lose  the 
feathers,  and  make  a  complete  change  by 
the  time  they  reach  maturity.  They  should 
weigh  anywhere  from  two  to  three  pounds 
at  twelve  weeks  old. 

How  Many  Together.— How  many  laying 
hens  can  I  keep  in  a  house  10x15  feet? — E. 
S.,  Goriu,  Mo. 

Allow  ten  square  feet  for  each  hen. 
Hence  a  house  10x15  feet  (150  square  feet), 
should  accommodate  fifteen  hens  without 
crowding. 

Weakness  of  Booster. — What  ails  my  rooster 
He  weakens  slowly,  no  lice,  eats  and  drinks 
well,  but  can  hardly  stand,  very  poor,  and 
the  hens  push  him  over . — M.  Z.  S.,  Con- 
ueautville,  Pa. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  large  head  lice  on 
the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  from 
cold  taken  from  some  cause.  Feed  lean 
meat,  and  keep  him  on  straw. 

Bone  Mill— Dressing  Broilers. — How,  and 
how  often  should  cut  bone  be  fed  to  broil- 
ers ?  The  Mann  bone  mill  is  great.  Should 
the  feathers  be  taken  off  the  head  in  dry 
picking  ?  I  have  been  selling  mine  alive,  to 
W.  F.  lledleigh  &  Co.,  3:ii  AVashington 
street,  New  York  City,  and  find  them  a 
good  firm  ? — W.  A.  M.,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 

Cut  bone  may  be  fed  once  a  day,  though 
some  keep  a  box  of  it  always  where  the 
fowls  or  chicks  can  help  themselves.  It  is 
uot  customary  to  remove  the  feathers  from 
the  heads  when  dry  picking,  but  the  neck 
is  picked  clean  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Geese. — I  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  geese  I  have  ?  The  gauder  is  gray,  and 
large,  but  not  as  large  as  the  Toulouse  or 
Embdeu,  but  larger  than  the  common 
kinds.  The  goose  is  white,  with  a  gray 
•back,  is  as  heavy  as  the  gander,  and  shorter. 
Her  wings  are  "white,  and  head  and  neck 
gray.  The  youug  ones  are  like  the  old 
ones,  showing  the  sex  when  first  hatched? 
—A.  D.  H.,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  thein  in  any 
breed,  as  all  breeds  recognized  by  the  Stand- 
ard have  the  gander  and  goose  alike  in 
■color. 

White  Clover. — Will  it  do  to  sow  a  piece  of 
ground,  intended  for  a  run  for  chicks,  with 
white  clover,  the  brooder  house  to  be  on  the 
.ground  also  ?   H.  Y.,  Hailey,  Idaho. 

The  difficulty  iu  the  way  is  that  the 
chicks  will  pick  off  the  young  clover  be- 
fore it  becomes  rooted.  The  clover  will  be 
excellent  if  given  a  chance  to  "catch.  " 

Ssryrna  System  of  Brooding.— What  is  the 
cost  of  the  Smyrna  system  of  heating,  and 
where  can  it  be  obtained  ?—C.  W.  T.,  White- 
water, Wis. 

You  can  get  all  the  details  by  addressing 
A.  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

.Leg  Weakness  of  Chicks.— Several  of  my 
,  wUan  Game  chicks,  now  four  months  old, 


are  showing  signs  of  leg  weakness. — E.  H. 
M.,  Delphos ,  Ohio. 

It  is  simply  due  to  rapid  growth,  and  no 
harm  will  result.  You  did  not  give  de- 
tails of  how  you  fed  and  managed,  but  we 
are  sure  the  trouble  is  due  to  rapid  growth 
and  high  feeding. 

Crossing  a  Pure  Breed. — Do  you  believe  it 
will  improve  the  flock  by  crossing  Plym- 
outh Bock  females  with  a  Minorca  male  ? 
If  so  which  breed  should  be  used  for  the 
second  cross  on  the  progeny  ? — G.  H.  B., 
Ansona,  Ct. 

We  see  no  advantage  in  crossing  the  pure 
Plymouth  Rocks.  If  Minorcas  are  used, 
however,  the  second  cross  may  be  Wyan- 
dotte. 

Asafcetida. — Is  asafoetida  good  to  use  in 
the  water  ?  If  so,  how  much  ?— A.  M.  B., 
Korthrield,  Canada. 

We  see  no  advantage  in  using  anything 
in  the  water  unless  the  fowls  are  sick.  A 
piece  of  asafcetida  as  large  as  a  chestnut 
may  be  used  in  a  gallon  of  water,  as  it  is 
harmless,  though  we  see  no  reason  for  its 
use. 

Coal  Tar  and  Lice. — Will  coal  tar  keep  lice 
away  from  the  poultry  house,  and  how 
often  should  it  be.  applied  ? — E.  E.  G..  Es- 
coudido,  Calf. 

Lice  will  not  go  where  coal  tar  is,  but 
the  tar  becomes  hard  after  a  while.  There 
is  no  rule  for  applying  except  to  apply 
whenever  it  seems  necessary. 

Small  Broilers.— Are  broilers  usually 
shipped  dead,  and  is  there  a  market  for 
those  of  half  a  pound  each  ?— G.  and  B.  11., 
Oakes,  N.  Y. 

They  are  always  shipped  dressed,  as  they 
cannot  endure  the  cold  if  alive.  There  is  a 
slight  demand  for  very  small  sizes  iu  Janu- 
ary and  February,  but  they  are  never 
quoted. 

A  Cross.— How  will  it  do  to  use  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  male  with  Black  Cochin 
hens,  both  breeds  being  pure  ? — L.  C.  R., 
Marshallville,  Ohio. 

It  makes  an  excellent  cross,  but  we  see 
no  advantage  iu  destroying  the  purity  of  the 
breeds. 

What  ails  the  Ducks.— What  ails  my  Pekin 
ducks  ?  I  lost  two.  They  seemed  all 
right,  and  the  next  day  water  ran  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  died  during  the 
night.  — G.  E.  W.,  Camden  Place,  Minn. 

You  gave  no  details  of  manaSemeut, 
leaving  us  to  guess. the  cause,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  colds  and  dampness.  Keep 
them  dry,  on  a  board  floor,  and  allow  no 
currents  of  air  on  them. 

Show  Coops. — Please  inform  me  of  what 
sizes  to  make  show  coops  ? — J.  W.  H.,  Cat- 
lin,  Indiana. 

Sizes  of  coops  are  given  in  our  last  issue. 
Show  coops  are  usually  provided  at  shows. 
You  require  only  light  shipping  coops. 

Lame  Cockerel— I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel,  very  lame,  knee  joints  badly 
swollen,  and  he  has  a  cold  resembling  roup. 
I  gave  him  a  mixture  of  coal  oil  and  castor 
oil,  and  the  cold  disappeared.  What  can  I 
do  for  the  leg  ?— D.  R.  P.,  Cleburne,  Texas. 

It  is  probably  due  to  exposure,  or  jump- 
ing from  a  high  roost.  You  can  do  noth- 
ing but  keep  him  in  a  dry  place  (on  straw) 
and  give  him  rest,  though  you  may  also  try 
rubbing  with  some  simple  liniment. 

Incubators.— Have  you  any  incubators  for 
sale  '!— W.  J.  A.,  Armstrong,  Minn. 

We  do  not  sell  incubators,  fowls,  eggs,  or 
supplies  of  any  kind.  We  leave  those  mat- 
ters for  our  advertisers. 

Selling  Broilers.  -At  what  l  ime  of  the  year 
are  broilers  most  salable  ?— C.  J.  H. 
Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

From  January  to  July,  but  April  and 
May  are  the  best  months. 

Running  Together.— I  have  a  few  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  a  few  Brown  Leghorns.  Can  I 
let  them  run  together  until  spring,  or 
should  I  separate  them  now  ?— M.  B.  R  i- 
ber,  Mich. 

You  need  not  separate  them  until  about 
a  month  before  you  desire  to  usethe  eggs. 

St  Bernard  Pups.— At  what  age  do  St 
Bernard's  get  their  true  color?  At  what 
age  do  you  allow  meat  and  bone  ?  Are 
they  dipped,  and  if  so,  in  what  ?  Does  it 
not  cost  about  §25  to  keep  a  female  ?  Can 
insect  powder  be  used  on  them  for  fleas  ?— 
Y.,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

St.  Bernards  are  usually  of  true  color  at 
six  months  old.  Until  three  months  old, 
only  milk,  or  meat  broth,  with  stale  bread, 
should  be  given.  When  live  months  old 
they  may  be  given  anything  that  they  will 
e!lt-    "'       '•  "'i'lir  to  keeD  onn.  but 


the  cost  depends  on  the  family  scraps,  and 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  kept.  We 
never  dip  one,  or  use  insect  powder,  but 
wash  with  dog  soap,  though  insect  powder 
may  be  used  occasionally. 

Hens  that  are  Lame. — I  have  a  hen  that 
cannot  walk,  and  has  been  so  for  two 
weeks. — M.  C.,  French  Mountain,  New 
York. 

Probably  due  to  dampness,  high  roost,  or 
the  male.  Remove  her  from  the  male  and 
keep  her  on  straw. 

Sure  Shot— AVill  Sure  Shot  (made  by  Mr. 
Mortimer)  kill  fleas  as  well  as  lice  ? — E.  J., 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Yes ;  it  is  used  for  destroying  all  kinds 
of  such  vermin. 

The  Standard.— When  will  the  Standard  be 
printed  again,  what  is  the  price  of  it,  and 
where  is  it  sold  ?— J.  B.  S.,  Oswego,  New 
York. 

The  price  is  §1.00,  it  being  fixed  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
is  for  sale  by  us.  It  is  revised  once  every 
five  years,  and  a  new  revision  will  not  be 
printed  until  about  1S9-1  or  1S95. 

CROOKED  BREASTS  IN  FOWLS. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  crooked 
breasts  are  hereditary  to  a  certain  extent  4 
and  inbred  birds  more  liable  to  it  than 
where  plenty  of  stamina,  through  introduc- 
ing fresh  blood,  has  been  resorted  to,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Feathered  World.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  had  a  half  dozen  crooked 
breasted  birds  in  my  yard  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  I  shall  simply  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  your  readers  the 
plan  I  have  adopted  with  my  chickens  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Well,  1  adopted  a  suggestion  I  saw  given 
iu  one  of  the  fancypapers  to  use  as  perches, 
a  spruce  fir  tree  about  three  or  four  inches 
iu  diameter,  split  through  the  middle.  This 
I  tried  for  some  time  but  at  last  gave  it  up, 
because  I  found,  though  I  got  chickens  less 
inclined  to  be  crooked  breasted  I  got  them 
flat  in  the  breast,  which  iu  a  Game  fowl  is 
equally  objectionable  to  a  crooked  breast. 

I  was  then  induced  to  try  flat  perches, 
with  the  result  of  round  backs  if  anything  a 
worse  fault  than  a  crooked  breast,  as  far  as 
show  purposes  are  concerned,  as  three  out 
of  every  four  of  our  judges  never  handle  a 
Game  fowl  when  judging  them.  I  then  re- 
sorted to  another  plan,  viz:  to  use  no 
perches  at  all  until  my  chicks  were  at  least 
five  months  old  but  placed  a  good  layer  of 
straw  on  a  flat  platform  made  of  boards 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  I  found  quite  as  objectionable  as  the 
two  former  plans  I  had  previously  tried. 

I  found  the  chicks  took  to  huddling  to- 
gether, spoiling  their  feathers  and  breeding 
vermin  during  the  summer  months  by  the 
thousand,  playing  sad  havoc  with  the  young 
brood  feathers  of  the  chicks,  materially  in- 
terfering with  their  growth  and  comfort. 
But  this  I  found  not  the  worst  feature  of 
this  treatment;  I  could  scarcely  rear  a  chick 
that  was  not  duck  footed,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  fault  a  Game  fowl  can  possess. 

As  I  do  a  bit  of  shooting  occasionally  it 
struck  ine  that  I  had  never  seen  a  pheasant 
with  a  crooked  breast,  nor  any  malforma- 
tion of  the  breast,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  for  the  future  my  chicks  could  choose 
their  own  perch,  and  I  fitted  up  my  chicken 
roosts  with  all  manner  of  sizes  of  perches 
and  took  particular  notice  of  my  birds  when 
they  went  to  roost  and  I  very  soon  saw  that 
each  chick  selected  a  stick  most  in  accord- 
ance with  its  size  of  foot,  and  my  mind  was 
very  soon  made  up  as  to  what  was  best  to 
adopt. 

I  then  decided  to  form  tables  of  perches 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  of  different 
sizes  and  about  five  inches  apart  and  I  find 
this  to  answer  admirably  as  the  droppings 
go  down  through  on  to  the  floor,  which  I 
take  care  is  covered  with  fresh  slaked  lime 
and  cleaned  out  once  a  week,  and  crooked 
breasts  have  allbut  vanished  from  my  stock 
and  they  keep  clean  and  healthy.  I  dare  say 
many  of  your  readers  have  noticed  crates 
of  crockery  ware ;  if  so,  they  will  find  the 
empty  crates  the  very  thing  they  require 
and  tiiey  are  as  cheap  as  anything  you  can 
buy. 

Long  bodied  birds  are  more  subject  to 
crooked  breasts  than  short  ones,  and  I  think 
the  secret  of  prevention  is  to  arrangea  class 
of  perches  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
feet,  so  the  chick  can  grasp  the  perch  suffi- 
ciently, and  it  will  be  found  they  press  very 
lightly  on  the  perch  ;on  no  account  over- 
crowd so  they  can  pick  and  choose. 


CLAY  AND  SANDY  SOILS. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  thrive  best  on  light 
sandy  soils.  The  reason  is  that  the  rains 
carry  off  the  filth  by  leaching  it  down  be- 
low the  surface,  scattering  it,  and  lessening 
its  effects.  On  heavy  clay  soils,  where  the 
surface  becomes  hard  in  dry  weather,  and 
sticky  after  a  rain,  the  filth  is  first  mingled 
with  "the  top  soil  during  the  rain  and  then 
hardened  with  it  as  soon  as  it  dries.  Be- 
ing in  the  soil,  and  near  the  surface,  the 
heat  from  the  sun  causes  decomposition, 
which  in  turn  invites  disease.  The  cholera 
and  gapes  are  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
filth,  disease  arising  at  a  time  when  least 
expected.  Such  yards  cannot  be  kept  clean 
unless  the  top  soil  is  occasionally  removed, 
or  turned  under  with  a  spade,  which  is  a 


very  laborious  undertaking  when  there  are 
large  flocks  kept.  The  poorest,  lightest, 
white  sand,  which  has  only  a  sandy  sub- 
soil, is  the  best  for  fowls.  There  is  one  ob- 
jection to  light,  sandy  soils,  however,  which 
is  the  absence  of  grass.  Every  kind  of 
soil  possesses  some  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages.  Clay  soils,  although  re- 
tentive of  filth,  permit  of  the  growth  of 
plenty  of  grass,  but  a  grass  plot  is  quickly 
destroyed  unless  there  are  changeable 
yards,  the  birds  being  kept  in  one  while 
the  grass  is  growing  in  the  other,  and  then 
alternated  from  the  pastured  plot  to  the 
one  in  grass,  which  allows  the  turning  un- 
der of  the  soil  and  roseeding  it.  But  while 
the  sandy  soils  may  not  be  adapted  to  grass, 
yet  quite  an  amount  of  green  food  can  be 
grown  thereon,  such  as  oats,  rye,  young 
millet,  kale,  radish,  mustard,  etc.  Such 
crops  come  quickly,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  be  matured.  If  only  a  few  inches 
high  they  serve  the  purpose  better  than 
when  fully  ripe,  and  as  the  fowls  are  con- 
stantly enriching  the  soil  they  virtually 
assist  in  growing  their  own  green  food, 
while  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  purifies  it 
and  prevents  disease. 


NEXT  YEAR'S  HENS. 

Observation  is  required  in  order  to  learn 
which  of  your  hens  are  the  best  layers.  We 
admit  that  some  of  the  hens  will  "lay  more 
eggs  than  others,  yet  to  find  out  which  are 
the  more  profitable,  the  record  cannot  cease 
with  a  few  hens.  Nor  is  the  greatest 
profit  derived  from  the  hens  that  lay  the 
largest  number  of  eggs,  but  from  those 
that  lay  the  greater  number  when  the  prices 
are  high.  There  is  more  profit  in  two  dozen 
eggs  at  thirty  cents  per  dozen  than  from 
three  dozen  at  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  Al- 
though the  sum — sixty  cents — is  the  same 
for  both  lots,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of 
two  dozen  is  less  than  for  the  three  dozen. 
A  hen  may  lay  as  well  from  April  to  July, 
and  apparently  be  an  extraordinary  layer 
because  she  lays,  an  egg  every  other  day, 
but  after  a  while  she  may  do  very  little, 
and  another  hen,  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
doing  her  duty,  slowly  reaches  the  number 
and  still  keeps  on  laying.  The  record 
should  be  therefore  kept  for  a  year,  and  an 
average  for  each  month  made.  The  best 
hens  for  the  year  should  then  be  retained 
as  breeders,  from  which  to  hatch  the  next 
season's  pullets,  and  they  should  be  mated 
with  a  cockerel  of  a  good  laying  family,  so 
as  to  secure  better  progeny  than  the 
parents.  The  prices,  number  of  eggs  laid, 
number  of  chicks  hatched,  and  amount,  iu 
value,  produced  by  each  hen,  should  be 
noted,  so  as  to  be  assisted  in  the  selection 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
each,  and  merit  will  be  the  guide. 


THE  COMB  AS  AN  INDICATOR. 

By  watching  the  appearance  of  the  comb, 
the  health  of  the  fowl  may  be  easily  noted ; 
when  the  comb  looks  white,  pale,  or  black, 
something  is  wrong ;  great  thirst  is  another 
sign,  and  a  nervous,  restless  disposition 
also  gives  warning ;  sometimes  a  hen  will 
go  moping  about  with  drooping  wings,  but 
with  no  other  signs  of  sickness ;  whenever 
the  comb,  however,  does  not  show  a  bright 
scarlet  in  color,  and  the  fowl  is  not  lively, 
it  should  be  at  once  examined ;  there  is  no 
particular  color  for  any  diseaso  that  is 
indicated  by  the  comb ;  the  pale  or  black  de- 
pends upon  the  stage  of  the  disease;  very 
often  the  comb  will  be  pale  and  then  turn 
black,  but  the  poultryman  may  depend 
upon  his  fowls  being  in  full  health  when 
the  comb  indicates  a  bright  scarlet,  and  es- 
pecially during  the  laying  season,  as  the 
first  sign  the  pullet  gives  of  beginning  to 
lay  is  the  color  of  the  comb. 


HOW  HE  WORKED    ON  SITTING  HENS. 

A  good  many  people  are  beginning  to 
think  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  breed  of 
hens  which  spend  a  large  part  of  the  sum- 
mer iu  sitting.  I  found  this  out  years  ago, 
and  even  before  I  used  an  incubator  I  kept 
non-sitters.  When  spring  came,  I  would  go 
to  one  of  my  neighbors  and  casually  inquire 
if  he  had  any  sitting  hens.  With  a  look  of 
ire  he  would  say  that  he  had  a  dozen  of 
them  that  seemed  determined  to  sit  in  the 
most  inconvenient  places.  Then  I  would 
offer  to  buy  a  few,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
exchanging  fifty-cent  pieces  for  hens  until 
I  had  all  I  wanted.  After  I  was  through 
with  them  I  would  shut  them  up  a  for  a 
few  days,  feed  them  all  the  com  they  would 
eat,  and  then  sell  them  to  the  huckster  at 
about  the  original  cost.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  plan  to  follow.  The  other  fellow 
raises  the  lieu  and  you  get  the  use  of  her 
for  her  feed  for  a  few  weeks. —  Cor.  Prairie 
Farmer. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


If  any  person  Muds  tills  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sufhc- 
iently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  firs 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  tliein  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.5U. 
They  weigh  live  pounds. 

Please  note  that  l>y  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  Instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  ol  any  of  the  following, 
or  seveuty-five  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Hook.  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs),  Management  ol  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 


A  CHEAP  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  submit 
plans  for  a  cheap  poultry-house,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Baker,  of  Richfield,  Illinois,  writes:  "I 
herewith  give  my  p  an  of  one.  Any  person 
of  ordinary  means  and  ability  can  build  it. 
The  cost  of  building  it  will  soon  be  returned 
by  proper  care  of  the  chicks.  The  dimen- 
sions are  10x20  feet,  with  a  three-foot  fall 
for  the  roof.  This  will  amply  accommodate 
fifty  chickens.  For  the  frame,  procure 
three  posts  nine  feet  long  and  three  posts 
twelve  feet  long,  and  with  a  post-digger  set 
them  three  feet  into  the  ground.  The  mid- 
dle post  for  the  front  may  only  reach  as  high 
as  the  window.  Face  the  posts  where  the 
plates  are  expected  to  come,  and  use  plat  es 
of  either  2x6  plank,  or  poles  faced  on  one 
side.  Join  all  together  strongly  with  twen- 
ty-penny wire  nails.  A  fair  quality  of  barn 
siding  can  be  gotten  cheap  for  the  siding. 
It  should  be  put  on  by  standing  it  up  end- 
wise. For  rafters,  good,  straight  poles,  if 
procurable ;  if  not,  go  to  some  saw-mill  and 
get  the  pieces  known  as  "  trimmings,"  gen- 
erally found  thrown  out  for  wood,  and 
which  have  two  sides  sawed  square.  Place 
these  two  feet  six  inches  apart.  For  sheath- 
ing, use  anything,  so  that  it  is  of  uniform 
thickness.  Often  there  are  refuse  boards 
found  lying  around  that  would  be  suitable. 
Let  it  project  over  on  all  sides  about  nine 
inches.  It  will  take  2,000  shingles,  laid  five 
inches  to  the  weather,  to  cover  it.  A  fair 
quality  can  be  bought  for  $1.25  a  thousand. 
Six  pounds  of  three-penny  wire  nails  will 
fasten  them  on.  Cut  a  door  in  end,  3x6  feet 
and  an  opening  in  front,  five  feet  six  inches 
long  by  two  feet  wide.  Arrange  for  sash 
to  slide  either  way.  Use  two  sashes  that 
will  take  panes  12x16  inches.  If  possible, 
the  front  t  f  the  house  should  face  to  the 
south,  so  that  the  chickens  may  receive  the 
warm  sunshine.  The  nests  are  arranged  in 
parallel  rows  in  front.  In  making  nests, 
leave  only  room  for  one  hen  to  sit,  by  put- 
ting a  board  over  them,  having  partitions  a 
few  inches  higher  than  the  front  board. 
Make  slanting,  ladder-style  roosts  by  using 
scantling,  six  feet  long,  letting  one  end  rest 
on  the  ground  and  nailing  the  other  to  the 
main  posts  on  the  rear  side,  at  a  point  about 
sixteen  inches  below  the  roof.  Now  nail  on 
cleats,  the  full  length  of  the  house,  about 
sixteen  inches  apart.  In  this  manner  all 
the  droppings  are  away  from  the  nests  en- 
tirely, and  can  be  easily  removed.  The 
handiuess  of  material  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  considered,  but  under  ordinary  ch- 
curnstances,  we  might  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  a  house  as  follows : 
Posts,  plates  and  rafters  (if  bought)  $2.40 
600  feet  barn  siding,  at  $1.25  per  100  feet  6.25 
265  feet  studding  2.60 
2,000  shingles,  at  $1.25  per  M  2.50 
Sash  and  glass,  about  2.00 
Wire  nails,  hinges,  etc.  .75 


Total, 


$16.50 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  AND  CORN. 

Our  English  cousins,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  "  duck  pond,"  have  been  investi- 
gating corn.  There  is  not  much  love  for 
corn  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  and  just 
what  they  think  of  corn  may  interest  some 
of  our  readers.  The  Feathered  World,  of 
London,  under  the  heading  of  "Tubercular 
Disease,"  says: 

"Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver  generally 
called  'tubercular  diseases  '  are  a  frequent 
source  of  trouble,  not  only  in  the  poultry- 
yard, but  also  among  pigeons  and  cage-birds, 
too.  Over-feeding  and  injudicious  feeding 
are  the  chief  causes,  also  want  of  exercise, 
ill-ventilated  houses  and  pens,  absence  of 
proper  grit  to  digest  the  food ;  these  are 


sure  to  be  among  the  possible  reasons.  The 
digestive  functions  in  the  disordered  slate 
of  the  liver  are  unable  to  perform  their 
duties,  and  disease  breaks  out  at  once.  1 
came  across  a  case  recently  of  a  farmer  who 
had  a  stock  of  about  100  fowls  in  the  best  of 
condition,  all  perfectly  healthy,  and  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  eggs.  This  far- 
mer took  it  into  his  head  to  commence  feed- 
ing his  fowls  on  Indian  corn.  Sometime 
after,  whenever  any  fowls  were  killed,  their 
livers  were  found  to  be  one  mass  of  white 
tubercles,  filled  with  matter.  Scarcely  a 
fowl  appeared  to  be  free  from  the  malady. 
The  amount  of  fat  was  described  to  me  as 
unusually  large.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
the  Indian  coru  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  I  knew  also  a  case  of  a  farmer 
who  had  a  stock  of  turkeys  which  were  fed 
on  Indian  corn,  which  caused  a  horrible 
breaking  out  on  the  breasts,  killed  a  large 
number,  and  took  weeks  and  weeks  of  doc- 
toring to  stamp  out.  When  will  people 
learn  that  maize  is  not  the  proper  food  to 
give  regularly  to  poultry  ?    It  should  only 


to  the  situation  is  in  the  words  of  the  jour- 
nal itself— "  food  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  conditions"— for,  after  all,  the  matter 
of  feeding  is  a  question  that  will  bear  plenty 
of  discussion. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  POULTRY  EX- 
POSITION. 

The  exhibition  of  poultry  and  pigeons, 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Great  Southern 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Exposition  Association 
to  be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  10th 
to  14th,  1893,  promises  to  be  a  feature  in  the 
line  of  exhibitions.  The  promoters  of  this 
enterprise  have  been  silently  at  work 
among  the  most  influential  breeders  of  the 
South,  and  have  formed  an  association  for 
the  advancement  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
thp  smith.    The  initial  exhibition,  by  a  vote 
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A  CHEAP  POULTRY  HOUSE. 
PLAXS  FROM  J.  C.  BAKER,  RICHFIELD,  ILL. 

be  given  occasionally,  and  then  only  to  birds 
destined  for  the  table." 

The  above  is  just  what  happens  in  this 
country  also,  but  the  disease  due  to  the 
fat,  and  wheat  (if  fed  too  heavily),  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  corn.  In  fact,  the 
above  is  a  case  of  overfeeding,  though  the 
corn  is  more  carbonaceous  than  wheat  or 
oats,  and  should  not  be  fed  too  liberally. 
The  Fanciers'1  Gazette,  of  London,  also  has 
something  to  say  on  corn,  as  follows: 

"We  had  hoped  for  more  replies  to  our 
question  respecting  the  use  of  maize  for 
fowls.  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  saying  that  food  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  conditions  under  which  poultry  are 
kept,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  vast 
numbers  of  fowls  are  limited  in  their  runs, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  Indian  corn  is  a  bad  food. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  grain  has 
the  effect  of  laying  on  a  large  quantity  of 
flesh,  but  it  is  often  bad  in  color,  and  for 
roasters  the  loss  in  cooking  is  enormous, 
and  the  fat  melts  before  the  heat  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  Perhaps,  as  a  rule,  those 
who  feed  up  the  fowls  do  not  care  for  this, 
but  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  view.  Further, 
we  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  disease  to 
which  poultry  have  been  subject  of  late 
years  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  Indian 
corn.  Poultrv-keepers  appear  to  think  it  a 
cheap  food,  as"  it  contains  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  offal,  but  in  this  we  think 
they  are  in  error." 

The  above  is  severe  on  the  eff.  cts  of 
feeding  corn,  and  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
irue,  and  that  the  Englishmen  have  certain- 
ly given  corn  some  attention.   But  the  key 


of  the  breeders,  is  to  be  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  by  a  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
directors  one  can  readily  see  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  at  its  back  the  solid  support  of 
the  South.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  associ- 
ation to  hold  annual  shows  in  the  South  at 
such  cities  as  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
shall  designate.  It  is  readily  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  section  of  the  south  securin<* 
the  greater  number  of  members  will  control 
the  selection  for  the  uext  show.  This  plan 
has  worked  so  far,  materially  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  association  as  quite  an  interest 
has  been  taken  already  to  secure  the  next 
exhibition.  The  premium  list  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  January  show  will  be  out 
this  mouth,  and  a  copy  can  be  obtained  now 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Jno.  B.  Gadsden 
Suicmerville,  S.  C,  or  from  any  one  of  the 
other  officers.  The  premiums  are  liberal, 
being  $5.00  for  pen,  $4.00  for  first  and  $2  00 
for  second  for  individual  specimens.  Bronze 
turkeys  will  be  made  an  especial  feature  of 
the  show.  No  entry  fee  is  charged,  but  a 
prize  of  $10  is  given  for  the  best  pair.  No 
show  has  better  prospects  than  this  for  be- 
ing a  success,  if  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
breeders  of  the  South  mean  anything  and 
we  l  lnnk  it  does.  The  Local  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation at  Charleston  has  given  up  its  date^ 


and  combined  to  make  the  Great  Southern 
an  assured  success.  Any  one  of  the  follow 
ing  gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  our 
readers  any  information  needed:  Directors 
Geo.M.  Downs,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Loring  Brown, 
Ballingbrook,  Ga. ;  R.  S.  Deener,  Batesville, 
Ark.;  Scott  Maxwell,  Vancluse,  S.  C. ;  Rosa 
A.  Smith,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  J.  Alwyn  Ball, 
Summerville,  S.  C;  B.  T.  Smith,  River 
View,  Ala.:  John  B.  Gadsden,  Summerville 
S.  C. ;  J.  B.  Cooper,  Winder,  Va. ;  J.  W. 
Bush,  Richmond,  Va. ;  J.  G.  McReynolds, 
Nechesville,  Texas  ;  J.  F.  Barbee,  Millers- 
burg,  Ky. ;  J.  A.  Cullum,  Ridge  Spring, 
S.  C. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  CHICKS. 

In  McFettridge's  book  "Poultry"  are 
some  valuable  hints.  Mr.  McFettridge  now 
runs  over  twenty  incubators.  He  gives 
this  advice: 

•'  Brooding  and  caring  for  small  chick- 
ens is  a  part  of  the  work  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  operator.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  young  chickens  are  as  tender  as  lit- 
tle babies  and  must  not  get  chilled,  for  once 
they  are  chilled,  the  bowels  become  loose 
and  they  shortly  die.  This  bowel  trouble 
is  often  ascribed  to  the  feed,  but  when  the 
real  cause  is  known,  it  conies  from  being 
in  a  brooder  with  the  temperature  too  low. 
The  temperature  of  the  brooder  should  be 
ninety  degrees,  and  for  quite  young  chicks 
should  be  ninety-five  degrees. 

"Remember  that  the  hen  broods  with  the 
same  temperature  that  she  hatches  with. 
If  the  brooder  is  rather  warm,  the  little 
chicks  will  spread  out  near  the  outer  edge 
and  even  put  their  heads  out ;  but  if  too 
cool,  they  will  all  collect  in  the  centre  of 
the  brooder,  and  pile  up  and  become  wet 
from  the  steam  coming  off  the  under  chicks. 
As  this  always  occurs  at  night,  the  operator 
is  often  sadly  disappointed  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  see  what  was  a  fine  brood  of  chicks 
looking  like  as  many  drowned  rats, and  like- 
ly enough  half  of  them  dead.  In  a  fit  of  de- 
spondency he  or  she  will  give  up  the  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  this  part  of  it. 

"  Now  then,  try  a  brood  of  chickens  on 
this  plan.  Keep  them  in  a  brooder  at 
ninety-five  degrees  for  the  first  week ;  the 
second  week  at  ninety  degrees.  Don't  let 
the  temperature  get  below  these  points. 
During  the  time  mentioned  the  temperature 
should  never  go  below  eighty-live  degrees. 
For  winter  chicks  there  is  more  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  brooder  than  in  the  feed. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  mortality  is  caused  by 
the  chicks  getting  chilled  in  the  brooder." 

He  agrees  with  our  former  suggestions, 
stating  that  bowel  disease  is  due  to  low 
temperature,  and  that  for  very  young 
chicks  ninety-five  degrees  is  about  correct. 
The  lack  of  heat  kills  more  than  misman- 
agement in  feeding.  The  above  is  a  great 
deal  in  a  small  space. 


ARE  THERE  ANY  LARGE  FARMS? 

Are  there  any  large  poultry  farms,  is  the 
inquiry  from  Denver,  Col.,  and  we  give  the 
questions  below  for  the  information  of 
others : 

"Are  there  any  poultry  farms  on  a  large 

business  scale  ?" 
"  If  so  what  is  their  addresses  i" 
"  Do  you  know  if  they  are  successful  t" 
An  early  reply  by  letter  will  greatly 

oblige. 

In  our  recent  September  issue  is  an  illus- 
trated description  of  the  great  poultry  farm 
of  .  Greene,  of  Long  Island,  N.  H.  We 
may  also  mention  the  duck  farms  of  Mr. 
James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  of  Hal- 
lock  &  Son,  Speonk,  New  York,  Wilcox 
Bros.,  Centre  Moriches,  New  York,  and  A. 
C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
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SPECIAL  ON  DUCKS. 

Ducklings  Pay.— The  Breed  to  Use. — How 
to  Feed.— Prices  — Ducks  in  a  Nut- 
shell. 

As  next  month  the  ducks  will  begin  to 
lay  this  is  the  time  for  a  special  article  on 
clucks,  and  we  will  include  much  that  has 
been  given  before,  so  as  to  have  all  about 
ducks  in  a  condensed  form.  Of  course  we 
have  also  taken  any  of  the  good  points  seen 
in  other  journals,  and  believe  this  issue  is 
alone  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

DUCKS  WITHOUT  PONDS. 

Tt  was  once  supposed  that  ducks  could 
not  be  raised  without  ponds  of  water,  but 
they  are  now  kept  in  brooders  5x7  feet, 
with  yards  5xl(i  feet  (100  in  each  yard),  un- 
til they  are  eight  or  ten  weeks  old,  when 
they  are  then  ready  for  market.  Ducks  are 
profitable  if  sold  as  soon  as  they  reach  four 
pounds  weight,  or  five  at  the  highest,  as 
they  will  retain  rapid  growth  and  increase 
for  all  the  food  they  may  consume  up  to 
that  age.  After  that  time  they  do  not  pay 
except  to  keep  a  few,  unless  they  have  a 
pond  and  grass  run. 

If  raised  under  hens,  keep  the  hen  and 
young  ducks  in  little  coops  and  runs,  away 
from  water.  In  fact,  until  the  clucks  are 
feathered,  they  should  be  given  drinking 
water  in  a  maimer  only  to  allow  of  their 
getting  their  beaks  wet,  for  contrary  to  the 
old  saying  that  "  wet  weather  is  splendid 
for  young  clucks,"  nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
them  as  dampness.  Very  cold  drinking 
water  will  cause  them  to  have  cramps,  hence 
it  should  be  tepid. 

HOW  TO  FEED. 

Feed  them,  after  they  are  twenty-four 
hours  old,  on  a  mixture  of  mashed  potatoes, 
which  may  be  thickened  with  ground  grain 
(composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
ground  oats  and  middlings),  and  give  them 
all  the  milk  they  can  drink.  Scald  all  the 
food  the  first  two  weeks.  After  they  are 
three  days  old,  give  them  meat,  chopped 
fine,  (or  ground  mea  ,)  mixed  in  their  food 
three  times  a  week.  Chopped  grass,  cab- 
bage, vegetable  tops,  clover  hay  chopped 
and  steeped  in  water,  or  any  kind  of  green 
food  may  be  given  liberally .  After  the  sec- 
ond week  cooked  turnips  and  ground  grain 
will  answer,  with  a  little  ground  meat. 
Feed  four  times  a  day  until  they  go  to  mar- 
ket. 

If  raised  in  incubators  feed  them  in  little 
troughs,  to  avoid  fouling  the  food.  They 
require  plenty  of  heat  in  the  brooder  at 
first,  but  after  they  are  four  weeks  old,  can 
do  well  without  it.  Give  them  plenty  of 
drinking  water  always,  and  let  it  be  clean. 
FEED  FOR  LAYING  DUCKS. 

From  January  1st  to  May  1st  is  only 
eighteen  weeks,  and  as  the  ducks  must  lay 
enough  eggs  for  hatching,  a  little  time  will 
be  lost  in  that  direction.  Then  the  ducks 
may  have  to  be  dieted  to  get  them  into 
proper  condition,  as  many  make  the  mistake 
of  feeding  them  too  much  grain,  thus  hav- 
ing them  too  fat.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
best  course  to  pursue  is  to  feed  them  only 
once  a  day  for  a  week,  late  in  the  evening, 
on  some  bulky  food,  such  as  cooked  turnips 
with  a  small  allowance  of  bran.  Plenty  of 
water  should  be  supplied,  however,  and 
skimmed  milk  may  be  freely  given.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  ducks  should  be  fed  on 
eooked  turnips,  with  more  bran,  and  some 
kind  of  animal  food,  such  as  ground  meat 
or  fresh  meat  from  the  butcher.  This  may 
be  given  twice  a  day,  but  if  they  begin  to 
lay,  feed  them  three  times  a  day.  It  is  best 
to  endeavor  to  separate  the  layers  from  the 
non-layers  until  all  are  laying  regularly. 
Always  mix  their  soft  food  with  skimmed 
milk,  if  it  is  plentiful,  and  use  ground  oats, 
bran,  or  chop  in  preference  to  corn  or  corn- 
meal,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them  too 
fat. 

HOW  DUCKLINGS  ARE  MARKETED. 

The  ducklings  inay  be  allowed  in  the 
yards  as  soon  as  they  feather,  and  even  very 
young  ones  may  go  out  on  warm,  clear 
days.  They  are  sent  to  market  "dressed," 
truly  express  it,  "undressed,"  for  they 
must  be  dry  picked  and  all  the  pin  feathers 
removed.  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
treated  the  same  way  as  broilers.  No  one 
who  has  ever  dressed  a  duck  will  worry 
for  a  repetit  ion  of  the  job,  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  feathers  are  on  a  duck  until  he 
attempts  to  get  them  off.  With  ducklings 
it  is  even  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  pin  feathers.  After  a  duck 
is  supposed  to  be  picked  clean  it  may  be 
picked  over  again  half  a  dozen  times,  for 
they  will  have  a  fuzzy  appearance.  The 
dressing  of  the  ducklings  is  t  he  disagreeable 
portion  of  the  business  ;  but  if  you  get  your 
clucks  laying  early,  and  manage  to  have  a 
large  number  in  market  for  the  nigh  prices, 
you  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  your 
trouble. 

DISEASES. 

They  are  subject  to  but  few  diseases. 
Cramps  occur  from  cold  water.  Leg  weak- 
ness comes  from  damp  quarters  at  night. 
Apoplexy  attacks  grown  ducks  when  they 
are  very  fat,  and  they  are  also  subject  to 
vertigo".  If  attacked  by  the  large,  grey 
body-lice  on  the  heads,  they  will  appear  ap- 
parently well,  and  suddenly  turn  over  on 
their  backs  and  die.  The  lloor  upon  which 
they  sleep  must  be  of  boards,  and  should 
be  kept  very  clean  and  dry.  As  we  staled, 
dampness  is  fatal  to  young  ducks. 

HOW  MANY  EGGS. 

A  duck  of  the  improved  breeds  will  lay 
from  120  to  100  eggs  per  year,  and  usually 


begins  in  February.  If  kept  in  the  house 
until  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  will  lay  in  the  house,  as  they  lay  early 
in  the  morning,  but  if  turned  out  too  soon 
they  sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  other 
places,  and  even  on  ponds.  One  drake  to 
six  ducks  will  be  sufficient,  and  if  young 
females  are  used,  it  is  best  to  have  a  two- 
year  old  drake,  though  sometimes  the  eggs 
hatch  well  from  parents  of  the  same  age  on 
both  sides,  and  less  than  a  year  old:  but 
they  should  not  be  kept  too  fat,  or  the  eggs 
will  not  hatch  well. 

WEIGHTS  OF  YOUNG  DUCKS. 

It  requires,  on  an  average,  three  months 
for  a  chick  to  reach  two  pounds,  while  the 
duck  arrives  at  that  weight  (averaging  a 
number)  in  less  than  half  "that  time,  and  is 
ready  for  market  (weighing  three  pounds) 
in  seven  weeks,  thus  giving  really  a  larger 
profit  in  the  summer  months,  though  prices 
rapidly  decline  after  July  1st. 

The  following  is  the  weights  of  some 
young  clucks,  not  extra  fed,  and  which  were 
taken  as  the  average  of  lots  of  100  ducks. 
The  weights  arc  per  pairs,  not  single  ducks. 

lbs.  oz. 


Faid  Pucks,  1  dav  old  0  4 

11  days  old  0  15K 

"        20       "  2  1 

"         32       "  3  6 

"         39       "  4  8 

"         43       "  5  0 

45       "  5  12 

"         40       "  6  12 

"         54       "  7  8 


It  will  be  noticed  that  they  gam  faster  at 
some  times  than  at  others,  which  difference 
is  due  to  warm  or  damp  weather,  as  the 
case  may  be.  After  the  fourth  week  they 
should  gain  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces 
each,  per  week,  though  we  have  known 
them  to  gain  fourteen  ounces  in  one  week. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  food  and 
care  bestowed. 

THE  CHICK  AND  THE  DUCKLING. 

Compared  with  chicks,  the  growth  forced 
on  high  feeding,  with  a  lot  of  ten  ducklings 
and  chicks,  for  experiment,  with  the  same 
amount  of  food  for  producing  one  pound  of 
flesh  (usually  a  cost  of  five  cents  for  each 
uound  of  carcass),  we  present  the  follow- 
ing:— 


Duckling. 

Chick. 

Pound. 

Oz. 

Pouud.  Oz. 

1  week  old, 

0 

4 

0  2 

2  weeks  old, 

0 

9 

0  4 

3  " 

1 

0 

0  6% 

4  " 

1 

9 

0  10 

5  " 

2 

2 

0  14 

0  " 

2 

11 

i  V4 

7  " 

3 

5 

1  1% 

8 

4 

0 

1  12 

9  " 

4 

8 

2  0 

As  they  approach  maturity  (after  the 
eighth  week)  the  ratio  of  gain  begins  to  be- 
come proportionately  less,  while  some  were 
heavier  than  others.  The  ducks  were  kept 
in  a  small  coop,  and  fed  to  demonstrate  the 
highest  point  they  could  be  m  ade  to  attain, 
the  pure-bred  Pekins  being  used  for  experi- 
ment. 

THE  BREEDS. 

Of  the  breeds  the  pure  Pekin  (a  white 
duck)  is  preferred,  but  a  cross  of  the  Pekin 
drake  and  Rouen  female  makes  a  fine  duck- 
ling, as  it  is  white  iu  color,  like  the  Pekin, 
and  has  the  hardiness  of  the  Rouen.  Both 
breeds  are  very  large,  and  grow  rapidly. 
The  white  color  avoids  pin  feathers  show- 
ing when  the  ducklings  are  dressed.  They 
are  never  sold  alive,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
adults.  The  Aylesbury  is  also  an  excellent 
white  duck,and  nearly  as  large  as  the  Pekin, 
the  two  white  breeds  making  an  excellent 
cross.  Always  use  males  of  the  Pekin, 
Rouen,  or  Aylesbury  when  grading  up  a 
common  llock.  The  White  Muscovy  drake 
and  Pekin  female  is  an  excellent  cross,  giv- 
ing a  very  compact  carcass. 

PRICES. 

Compared  with  broilers,  the  prices  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  markets,  show 
that  early  iu  the  season  broilers  bring  as 
high  as  sixty-live  cents  per  pound,  though 
at  that  period  no  ducklings  are  sent  to 
market. 

In  the  New  York  markets,  the  prices  for 
ducks  and  ducklings,  dressed,  were  as  fol- 


lows, 

for  1891: 

Jan. 

2. 

Ducks,  prune, 

12al3 

15." 

13al5 

Feb. 

1. 
18. 

II 

13al5 
15al7 

Mar. 

Oa 

18. 

13al5 
14alG 

Apr. 

3. 

II 

17al8 

24. 

it 

16al8 

May 

1. 

ii 

ISalS 

G. 

Spring  ducks, 
Ducks, 
Spring  ducks, 

30a35 

6. 

lOalS 

13. 

20a25 

13. 

Ducks, 

IGalS 

18. 

Spring  ducks, 

lSa20 

18. 

Ducks, 
Spring  ducks, 

16alS 

27. 

20a21 

June 

~3*. 

18a20 

12. 

(1 

lSa22 

24. 

17al8 

July 

1. 

17al8 

15. 
30. 

a 
II 

15al6 
16al7 

Aug. 

8. 

Spring  ducks, 

17alS 

26. 

16al7 

26. 

Old  ducks, 

Sal2 

Sept 

2. 

Spring  clucks, 

15alG 

Old  ducks, 

Sal2 

23*. 

Spring  ducks, 

16al7 

Oct. 

10. 

17alS 

10. 

Old  ducks, 

9al2 

28. 

Spring  ducks, 

17alS 

2S. 

Old  clucks. 

9al2 

Nov.  11.  Spring  clucks,  lSal9 
11.  Old  ducks,  9al3 
21.  Spring  ducks,  18al3 
21.  Old  ducks,  irai9 
Dec.  2.  Ducks,  prime.  15al3 
23.  "  i3al> 

30.  "  isala 

"Green"  ducks  and  "  spring"  ducks  are 
the  same.  They  do  not  begin  to  come  into 
market  until  about  May,  and  the  high 
prices  only  last  a  few  weeks.  "  Old  "  ducks 
do  not  refer  to  age,  but  indicate  that  they 
are  fully  matured.  After  July  all  prime 
clucks  are  styled  as  springducks until  about 
December,  when  the  term  "  clucks  "  is  used, 
they  being  classified  as  prime,  choice,  fair, 
good,  medium,  etc. 

In  Boston  the  price  of  early  ducks  which 
begin  to  arrive  the  last  of  April  or  first  of 
May,  often  commences  somewhere  in  the 
forties— then  rapidly  declines  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  when  it  reaches  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cents,  gradually  working  down 
to  about  fifteeu  cents  per  pound,  say  by  first 
of  July,  where  it  remains  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Prices  for  1S92  show  about  the  same  as 
for  1891.  Ducks'  eggs  sell  as  follows  : — 
March ,  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cents ;  April, 
twenty-four  to  twenty-five ;  "May,  nineteen 
to  twenty.  After  May  the  prices  for  ducks' 
eggs  vary  but  little  from  hens'  eggs. 

Turkey,  geese  and  guinea  eggs  are  never 
quoted. 

WHAT  LARGE  BREEDERS  SAY. 

One  of  the  largest  breeders  of  Pekin 
clucks  is  Mr.  James  Rankin,  of  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  who  in  writing  the  Poultry 
Yard,  says:— "We  grow  all  our  poultry 
artificially,  getting  out  from  4,000  to  5,000 
ducklings  and  from  2,000  to  3,000  chicks 
yearly.  We  ship  our  ducklings  to  both 
Boston  aud  New  York,  sometimes  to  both 
the  same  day.  The  maximum  price  ob- 
tained for  ducklings  the  present  season  was 
forty-four  cents  per  pound,  the  minimum 
sixteen  cents,  and  as  these  ducklings  dress 
on  an  average  nine  pounds  per  pair  at  nine 
weeks  old  and  can  be  put  upon  the  market 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents  per  pound, 
it  cau  be  easily  seen  what  immense  profits 
attend  the  business.  We  obtain  from  four 
to  five  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  high- 
est market  rates  f„r  our  birds  both  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  Our  dealers  in  both 
places  will  gladly  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. We  mention  this  iu  particular  in 
order  to  disprove  a  widespread  but  errone- 
ous opinion  which  prevails  over  the  country 
that  artificially  grown  birds  are  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  those  grown  in  the  natural 
way.  Now  our  ducklings  are  the  largest  of 
their  age  that  enter  Boston  and  New  York 
markets  and  not  only  that,  but  they  have 
now  the  first  premiums  the  past  year  all 
over  the  couutry  for  their  size  and  beauty, 
while  not  only  the  birds  themselves  but 
their  parents,  and  grand  parents,  together 
with  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  have  been 
hatched  and  grown  artificially.  It  is  a  very 
fascinating  work  to  raise  ducks  ;  they  ma- 
ture so  quickly,  the  mortality  being  so 
small;  the  grower,  if  he  works  his  cards 
right,  having  complete  control  of  them  from 
beginning  to  end.  Our  mortality  is  about 
one  per  cent,  and  that  principally  by  ac- 
cident. A  duckling  will  weigh  more  at 
nine  weeks  old  than  a  chick  will  at  twenty 
weeks.  The  Pekin  are  first-class  layers, 
producing  from  120  to  140  eggs  each  bird 
per  year.  Hard  grain  is  not  as  good  for 
for  them  as  soft  food.  We  feed  our  laying 
ducks  (of  which  we  keep  some  500)  on 
equal  parts  of  boiled  turnips,  wheat-bran, 
and  corumeal,  with  a  little  ground  beef 
scraps  thrown  in.  This  is  all  mixed  thor- 
oughly together  while  the  turnips  are  hot 
and  constitutes  our  entire  feed  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  We  find  no  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  our  surplus  eggs  in  market 
at  remunerative  prices.  We  find  ducks 
during  the  summer  months  much  more 
profitable  than  chicks.  The  feathers  are 
worth  fifty  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale, 
making  quite  an  item  of  profit. 

"I  would  like  here  to  give  our  patrons  a 
few  hints  in  regard  to  the  hatching,  raising, 
and  handling  young  ducks.  Contrary  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  thing,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  ducks,  either  old  or 
young,  to  have  access  either  to  a  pond  or 
brook,  as  simply  giving  them  all  the  water 
they  need  to  drink  is  all  sufficient.  Indeed 
they  thrive  better  and  grow  quicker  con- 
fined iu  yards  with  just  enough  of  water  to 
drink.  Shade  is  one  of  the  essentials  to 
duck  growing  iu  warm  weather,  also  plenty 
of  green  feed  and  vegetables.  Ducks  are 
gross  feeders,  but  not  particular  as  to 
quality.  We  have  some  2,500  out  now, 
confined  iu  yards,  with  wire  netting  two 
feet  high.  The  first  lot  went  to  market 
nine  weeks  old.  Some  of  them  dressed 
over  ten  pounds  per  pair:  the  average  was 
about  nine  pounds  per  pair.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  water  dishes  so  constructed  that 
they  can  drink  freely  without  getting  wet 
themselves.  Ducklings  should  be  fed 
about  the  same  as  chicks  for  the  first  few 
clays,  giving  them  milk,  if  it  be  had,  by 
mixing  their  food  with  it.  Care  should  be 
taken  the  first  few  days  to  keep  the  young 
ducklings  wa*m  and  dry.  For  the  first 
week  they  will  suffer  more  from  cold  and 
wet  than  chicks,  after  that  time  they  will 
endure  more  of  either  than  chicks.  Corn 
meal,  exclusively,  is  too  much  concen- 
trated, and  will  so'on  cripple  them  in  their 
legs  and  feet.  It  should  be  mixed  with 
bran,  boiled  potatoes,  etc.  About  the  same 
temperature  aud  moisture  is  required  in 
hatching  as  with  chicks.  Ducklings  usu- 
ally pip  about  forty-eight  hours  before 
they  get  ready  to  come  out.   It  is  a  pleas- 


ing and  comical  sight  to  see  three  or  four 
hundred  young  ducklings  when  first  out. 
They  are  much  more  interesting  than 
chicks,  hardier,  and  if  well  eared  for  the 
mortality  is  much  less." 

"They  will  fat  much  easier  and  better 
with  simply  water  to  drink.  For  green 
food  they  feed  green  corn,  oats,  etc., 
chopped  fine ;  they  like  green  corn  the  best. 
They  begin  to  market  ducklings  at  nine 
weeks  old,  picking  them  clean,  all  but  the 
head  aud  tips 'of  wings.  They  are  bled  by 
cutting  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth  just 
below  the  eyes,  (to  stun  them  with  a  billet 
of  wood  before  this  operation  would  be 
merciful.)  Ducklings  are  not  drawn  for 
the  New  York  market."  "  Maximum  price 
for  our  ducks  this  year,  forty-two  cents  per 
pound;  minimum,  twenty-two  cents.  Have 
sold  about  1,000  this  season  for  thirty  cents 
and  upwards  -}  averaged  dressed  weight  at 
ten  weeks,  nine  and  one-half  pounds  per 
pah-.  Sent  a  pair  to  New  York  middle  of 
April  that  dressed  at  twelve  and  one-half 
pounds  at  ten  weeks  old.  This,  at  forty- 
four  cents  per  pound,  brought  the  nice  lit- 
•  tie  sum  of  §5.50,  leaving  the  $5.00 
clear,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  rear- 
ing." How  is  that  for  profit  ? 

What  would  it  cost  to  raise  a  duck  to  the 
age  of  eight  weeks,  at  which  age  those  en- 
gaged in  the  dressing  of  ducks  for  the  Bos- 
ton markets  will  buy  them  ?  I  purchased 
425  common  mixed  ducks'  eggs,  from  differ- 
ent persons.  These  were  put  in  the  Mon- 
arch Incubator,  June  1st.  They  were  tested 
in  one  week,  and  a  good  many  infertile 
ones  were  found,  reducing  the  number  to 
340.  There  were  hatched  from  these  323 
live  ducks,  some  of  which,  being  weak, 
soon  died.  They  were  put  in  two  broods 
and  had  artificial  heat  just  ten  days;  none 
died  after  they  were  six  days  old.  "I  raised 
nearly  300  of  them,  and  at  the  age  of  eight 
weeks  they  were  sold  to  the  carts. 

"These  ducks  were  confined  to  small 
yards  and  could  get  nothing  to  eat  except 
what  was  given  them.  They  were  fed  on 
corn  meal,  fine  feed  and  ground  beef  scraps, 
and  the  last  two  weeks  some  cracked  corn. 
Ground  oyster-shells  were  kept  by  them 
all  the  time.  The  cost  of  feed  and  oil  used 
in  hatching,  was  eleven  aud  enc-quarter 
cents  each.  These  ducks  were  not  stinted 
in  feed,  being  quite  fat  when  sold.  The 
price  paid  for  meal  was  sixty-two  cents  per 
bushel,  fine  feed  §1.20  per  cwt.,  and  §2.25 
per  cwt.  for  scraps.  Now  these  persons 
that  I  talked  with  about  raising-  ducks  al- 
low them  to  run  in  pastures,  where  a  por- 
tion of  their  feed  is  picked  up,  and  they  can 
raise  a  duck  for  two  cents  less  than  I  did, 
the  price  of  grain  being  the  same.  1  have 
fifty  nice  Pekin  ducks  now,  and  shall  be 
prepared  another  season  to  raise  a  better 
quality  of  young  ducks  for  market.  I  feed 
the  laying  ducks  the  same  as  I  do  the  lay- 
hens." 

ADVANTAGES   OF  DUCKS. 

An  experienced  breeder  in  the  American 
Poultry  Journal,  says  he  has  never  yet 
found  a  hen  that  cau  compare  her  egg 
product  with  a  Pekin  duck.  They  began  to 
lay  in  February  and  March,  and  earlier  if 
well  fed  and  housed,  and  continued  almost 
uninterruptedly  until  July.  The  number  of 
eggs  they  lay  is  actually  enormous.  They 
should  be  mated  in  the  proportion  of  from 
three  to  five  ducks  to  one  drake,  which 
ought  to  he  in  good  condition  of  flesh,  but 
not  fat.  Whether  fowls  or  ducks  be  kept 
for  breeding  for  market  it  is  better  to  con- 
fine the  breeding  stock  iu  commodious 
large  runs  with  house  attached,  that  the  fe- 
males may  always  be  near  the  certain  place 
she  selects  as  her  nest;  and  further,  that 
the  procreative  powers  of  the  male  may  be 
confined  to  the  few  and  not  weakened  by  in- 
discriminate service  upon  a  flock;  thus  con- 
ditioned, the  eggs  will  be  better  fertilized, 
and  the  young  birds  vastly  more  vigorous. 
The  Pekin  duck  during  the  breeding  season 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  pond,  or  her 
eggs  will  be  deposited  in  the  mud  or  water, 
so  great  is  her  inclination  to  indulge  her  de- 
sire to  luxuriate  in  the  water,  but  a  pond 
is  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  clucks.  Indeed  they  do 
better  if  provided  with  what  they  can 
drink,  and  systematically  fed  from  the 
start.  I  refer  now  to  the  young,  but  the 
breeding  stock  does  better  if  confined  and 
cared  for  and  fed  on  such  liberal  diet  as  the 
great  draft  of  eggs  they  lay  warrants  or  de- 
mands. Thus  shaped  we  may  expect  the 
ducks  to  lay  between  six  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  the  eggs  should  be 
promptly  gathered.  The  duck  eggs  hatch 
remarkably  well,  but  require  one  week 
longer  than  the  hen  egg,  namely,  one  month 
to  incubate  before  hatching.  The  young 
Pekin  duck  is  a  remarkably  vigorous"  bird ; 
if  confined  to  warm,  dry  quarters  and  liber- 
ally fed  and  watered  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
your  trouble  is  then  over.  Indeed  I  never 
had  the  slishtest  trouble  with  my  young 
Pekins.  I  feed  them  loaf  bread, 
skimmed  milk,  ground  oats  and  milk 
the  first  week,  and  afterwards  everything 
that  comes  handy,  but  bran,  corn  meal  and 
shipstuff  mixed  "with  hot  water  or  milk  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  ducks.  Po- 
tatoes are  also  excellent  diet,  but  the  spec- 
ial good  points  in  duck  culture  are  first, 
they  never  have  cholera,  roup  nor  gapes, 
they  never  get  drowned,  and  after  the  first 
week  you  won't  lose  two  per  cent.  Second, 
they  lay  more  eggs  and  hatch  better  than 
hens' eggs.  Third,  they  are  the  finest  and 
the  most  delicious  flesh  that  was  ever 
cooked,  if  I  am  to  be  the  judge.  Fourth, 
they  attain  to  three  and  a  half  or  four 
pounds  weight  in  ten  weeks  time,  and  in 
the  Eastern  market  where  they  are  known 
and  appreciated,  they  command  a  ready  sale 
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at  from  twenty  to  forty-five  cents  per 
pound  in  the  spring.  I  may  say  that,  after 
all  the  theory  I  could  command  assured 
me  there  is  more  money  in  ducks  than  in 
almost  anything  else,  I  decided  to  be  posi- 
tive and  practical,  and  so  have  raised  a  few 
hundred  Pekin  ducks,  and  they  haven't 
given  me  any  trouble.  I  believe  I  can 
raise  1,000  next  year  from  twenty  ducks 
easier  than  I  can  raise  130  chicks.  I  mean 
with  less  trouble.  The  expense  of  raising 
ducks  is  about  the  same  as  chickens,  they 
require  less  housing  and  time,  but  more 
feed.  It  is  safe  to  calculate  on  one-half 
profit. 

CONDENSED  POINTS  ON  DUCKS. 

1.  The  Pekin  is  considered  the  most  rap- 
idly-growing breed. 

2.  The  weights  (Standard)  of  adults  are 
as  follows:  Pekin  drake,  eight  pounds; 
Aylesbury  drake,  nine  pounds;  Itouen 
drake,  nine  pounds  ;  Cayuga  drake,  eight 
pounds  ;  Muscovy  drake,  ten  pounds.  The 
duck  of  each  breed  is  one  pound  less  in 
weight  than  the  drake. 

3.  Pekins  and  Aylesbury  breeds  are 
white,  Cayugas  black,  and  Rouens  of  varied 
color.  The  Muscovy  does  not  really  belong 
to  ihe  duck  family,  as  their  eggs  require 
the  same  period  f  jr  hatching  as  those  of  the 
goose,  while  the  produce  of  a  mating  of  the 
Muscovy  with  other  breeds  produces  a 
sterile  hybrid. 

4.  Feed  ducklings  on  soft  food  always, 
and  have  plenty  of  drinking  water  near,  as 
a  duckling  will  choke  to  death  if  deprived 
of  w  ater  while  eating  dry  food. 

5.  Very  cold  water  for  drinking  will 
cause  cramps  in  ducklings. 

(i.  When  crowded  in  yards  ducklings 
often  die  suddenly,  due  to  eating  the  filth 
in  the  yards. 

7.  Ducklings  throw  the  water  out  of  the 
troughs  because  they  are  then  washing 
their  bills.  They  always  aim  to  keep  their 
nostrils  clean. 

8.  They  are  kept  in  brooders  in  lots  of 
about  fifty,  under  a  brooder  a  yard  square, 
in  a  brooder  house  6x10  feet,  with  a  yard 
0x10  feet,  but  as  they  grow  rapidly  they 
soon  crowd  the  brooder,  and  may  then  be 
kept  in  a  warm  room. 

9.  Have  board  floors  for  grown  ducks, 
with  cut  straw,  or  litter,  on  the  floor. 
Cheap,  partition  nests  are  sufficient. 

10.  Dampness  is  fatal  toj  ducks,  both 
adults  and  ducklings,  hence  they  must  have 
dry  sleeping  places. 

11.  The  best  books  on  ducks  are  Rankin's 
"  Thirty  Years,"  and  McFettridge's  "  Poul- 
try," price  fifty  cents  each,  and  for  sale  by 
us. 

12.  It  costs  only  six  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  of  duck.  Ducks  eat  twice  as  much 
as  chicks,  but  they  make  it  up  by  growing 
twice  as  fast. 

The  above  will  be  found  of  great  value 
just  at  this  time.  Save  this  issue  for  future 
reference.  This  is  our  Duck  Special,  and 
we  have  specials  on  all  subjects. 

Don't  forget  that  each  issue  of  this  paper 
is  worth  a  year's  subscription.  You  ought 
to  have  the  back  numbers.  They  cost  only 
five  cents  each,  but  are  worth  a  dollar. 


VALUE  OF  EGGS  AS  FOOD. 

Six  large  eggs  will  weigh  about  a  pound. 
As  a  flesh  producer,  one  pouud  of  eggs  is 
equal  to  one  pound  of  beef.  About  one 
third  of  the  weight  of  an  e"gg  is  solid 
nutriment,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  meat.  There  are  no  bones  and  tough 
pieces  that  have  to  be  laid  aside.  Practi- 
cally, an  egg  is  animal  food,  and  yet  there 
is  none  of  the  disagreeable  work  of  tne 
butcher  necessary  to  obtain  it.  Eggs  at  aver- 
age prices  are  among  the  cheapest  and  most 
nutritious  articles  of  diet.  Like  milk,  an 
egg  is  complete  food  in  itself,  containing 
everything  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  perfect  auimal.  It  is  also  easily  di- 
gested, if  not  damaged  in  cooking.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  more  concentrated  and  nourish- 
ing food  than  eggs.  The  albumen,  oil  and 
saline  matter  are,  as  in  milk,  in  the  right 
proportion  for  sustaining  animal  life.  The 
valuable  or  important  salts  are  contained 
in  the  yolk,  and  hence  this  portion  of  the 
egg  is  most  useful  in  some  forms  of  disease. 
A  weakly  person  in  whom  nerve  force  is 
deficient  and  the  blood  impoverished,  may 
take  the  yolk  of  egg  willi  advantage.  The 
iron  and  phosphoric  compounds  are  in  a 
condition  to  be  easily  assimilated,  and,  al- 
though homocpathic  in  quantity,  neverthe- 
less exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  system. 
The  yolks  of  eggs,  conlainingas  they  do,  less 
albumen  are  not  so  injuriously  affected  by 
heat  as  the  whites,  and  a  hard  toiled  yolk 
may  be  usually  eaten  by  invalids  without 
inconvenience. 

A  boiled  egg,  being  easier  of  digestion 
than  meat,  supplies  a  means  of  graduating 
the  amount  of  nourishment.  The  cele- 
brated Guinod  de  Reyniere,  who  conse- 
crated his  life  to  studying  the  delicacies  of 
the  table,  affirms,  in  his  "Almanach  des 
Gourmands "  that  eggs  can  be  served  in 
more  than  000  ways,"  and  a  book  is  pub- 
lished in  London  "by  a  French  cook  who 
gives  150  recipes  fo"r  cooking  eggs.  The 
feeble  man  who  has  regained  strength  by 
eating  boiled  eggs  for  several  days,  will 
continue  the  same  comforting  food  when 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  omelet,  Which 
is  the  one  principal  food  preparation  made 
with  eggs.  The  phosphorus  in  the  egg  is 
very  good  for  all  those  who  have  brain 
work  to  do.— D.  L.  Simonds. 


A  NON-FREEZING  WATER-PAN. 

Those  who  are  annoyed  by  the  freezing  of 
the  water  in  the  fountains  will  appreciate 
the  use  of  the  contrivance  here  given.  It 
is  simply  a  sheet  iron  pan,  which  can  be 
made  by  any  tinner,  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  pan  for  baking  cakes.  The 
pan  illustrated  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  deep,  with  a  tin  or  iron 
chimney,  two  inches  in  diameter,  soldered 
in  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the 
chimney  opening  extending  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pan. 


A  NON-FREEZING  WATER  PAN 

In  the  illustration,  A  is  the  pan  and  D 
the  chimney.  C  is  a  small  lamp  (an  ordi- 
nary night-lamp  will  answer),  the  globe  of 
which  should  enter  the  opening  of  the 
chimney  (D),  the  lamp  being  under! lie  floor 
in  an  excavation  (B)  ten  incites  in  diameter, 
E,  E  showing  the  level  of  the  poultry- 
house  floor.  Air  is  allowed  the  lamp  by 
the  tube,  F.  If  preferred,  no  chimney  need 
be  used,  provided  the  pan  is  raised  an  inch 
off  the  floor,  and  in  which  ease  any  kind  of 
pan  will  answer.  The  weight  of  water  will 
prevent  the  fowls  from  tipping  it  over. 

FALL  CARE  OF  TURKEYS. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  trouble 
with  turkeys  in  the  fall.  A  fowl  will  stand 
around  the  walls  and  out  of  the  way  places 
and  droop.  Their  heads  will  be  dark 
colored  and  peaked,  and  the  wings  will 
hang  down.  These  usually  die.  Frequent- 
ly it  may  be  due  to  something  which  they 
get  to  eat,  and  sometimes  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  it  at  all.  A  few  years  ago 
I  expected  to  lose  a  few  through  Septem- 
ber and  October  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
now  I  have  changed  my  treatment.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  come  to  the  house  to 
eat  corn  they  are  supplied  with  water.  A 
long,  low  trough  is  kept  close  to  the  feed- 
ing place  about  the  house  and  barn  where 
the  turkevs  frequent  most.  This  saves 
many  of  'them.  The  trough  is  crowded 
with  them  immediately  after  feeding. 
They  cannot  get  all  the  drink  that  they 
need  from  the  dew,  as  I  have  often  heard 
said.—  Germanto  ion  Te  legrap  h . 


SOMETHING  IS  WRONG. 

Recipes  and  cures  are  given  in  every  is- 
sue, but  some  of  them  are  perhaps  "from 
the  mind,"  and  not  due  to  knowledge  of 
the  ingredients.  The  Dog  Fancier  gives 
the  following  which  we  present  for  com- 
ment : 

"Mange. — Two  ounces  powdered  roll 
brimstone,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sul- 
phur, one  half  ounce  powdered  black  helle- 
bore, one  half  pint  of  black  oil,  (petroleum) 
one-half  pint  oil  petroleum. 
Before  applying  the  remedy 
wash  thoroughly  the  entire 
body,  using  hike  warm  water 
and"  castile  soap.  Rinse  well 
wit  h  hike  warm  water,  adding 
a  little  cool  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature. Dry  without  irrita- 
ting. The  remedy  should  be 
applied  to  all  parts,  affected 
and  unaffected.  Thoroughly 
disinfect  the  kennel." 
If  the  excellent  Dog  Fan- 
r',  cier  will  explain  the  differ- 

ence between  "powdered  roll 
brimstone  "  and  "  powdered 
sulphur"  he  will  confer  a 
favor.  Also  the  difference  be- 
tween "black  oil"  (petroleum) 
and  oil  petroleum.  There  is 
no  use  in  using  the  same  sub- 
stance twice  in  the  same  mix- 
ture, as  it  may  be  placed  at 
four  ounces  instead  of  repeat- 
ing the  two  ounces. 

"We  believe    the  Fancier 
copied  it  from  some  source 
without  carefu  lly  noting  the  wording,  but 
it  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  remedies 
however. 


A  LIGHT  SHIPPING  COOP. 

In  the  last  two  months  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  written  about  making  coops  for 
shipping  fowls.  1  think  some  of  the 
writers  are  quite  moderate  in  the  amount 
of  coop  weight,  and  some  are  wild  and 
ought  to  take  a  few  lessons  in 
coop  making  before  they  ship  any 
distance,  as  it  is  hard  for  the  buyer  to  pay 
double  rates  on  from  ten  to  sixteen  pounds 
more  coop  weight  than  necessary 
to  get  a  pair  of  fowl".  I  have 
shipped  a  good  many  fowls,  and  1  • 
have  experimented  in  every  way 
possible  to  get  a  coop  strong  and 
light.  I  have  at  list  struck  the 
ideal  coop,  and  one  that  doesn't  ex- 
ceed one  pound  to  the  fowl.  For 
instance,  I  shipped  a  pair  of  fowls 
to  Ohio  last  week  in  a  two-pound 
coop ;  last  fall  I  sent  fourteen 
fowls  to  New  York  in  a  coop 
weighing  six  pounds.  To  some 
this  will  seem  a  little  "fishy," 
but  they  are  facts  nevertheless."  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  breeder  to  do 
everything  possible  to  lighten  the 
enormity  of  the  express  charges. 
I  take  my  fowls  in  the  coop  to  the 
express  office  and  get  them  weighed 
and  billed;  then  proceed  to  feed 
and  water  them  for  the  journey, 
thus  saving  several  pound-  weight 
of  feed  and  water,  which  material 
is  not  fancy  express  matter  and 
should  go  free.  I  have  received 
birds  from  very  prominent  breed- 
ers with  a  soap  box  for  bottom  of 
coop;  others  an  inch  board  with 
sticks  nailed  at  corners  and  an- 
other board  011  top,  thus  making 
a  coop  of  twice  the  weight  of  the 
fowls — and  I  know  what  I  thought  of  the 
breeder  for  sending  me  so  much  worthless 
lumber ;  so  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  urge 
that  everyone  who  ships  fowls  shall  do  all 
in  his  power  to  get  as  light  a  coon  as 
possible.— Cor.  Calf.  Orchard  ,ud  Farm. 


A  CHEAP    POULTRY-HOUSE  HEATER. 

The  design  of  a  cheap  poultry-house 
heater,  by  Miss  Hattie  Seely,  Hamnionton, 
New  Jersey,  is  not  only  novel,  but  is  a 
contrivance  that  costs  so  little,  and  can  be 
so  quickly  and  easily  arranged,  as  to  com- 
mend itse  lf  at  a  glance.  An  ordinary  lamp 
having  a  tin  chimney,  with  a  piece  of  mica 
in  front  of  the  chimney  (so  as  to  show  the 
flame),  is  surrounded  by  an  ordinary  stove- 
pipe (the  larger  the  pipe  the  better)  or  a 
sheet-iron  or  tin  pipe  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  a  board  being  arranged  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipe,  by  tacking  the  pipe  to  the 
board,  for  the  lamp  to  rest  on.  Or,  if  pre- 
ferred, two  cross  strips  may  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  in  place  of  the  board,  as  it  will 
allow  more  air  to  come  in.  Air-holes  are 
cut  all  around  the  pipe,  so  as  to  permit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  A  sliding  door,  or 
one  to  raise  up  and  down,  may  be  arranged 
for  placing  the  lamp  in  the  pipe,  or  for 
taking  it  out  for  filling;  or  the  bottom 
strips  may  be  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
No  solder  is  used— all  the  parts  should  be 
riveted.  At  the  top  is  a  cross-piece,  also 
made  of  iron  or  tin,  the  arrows  indicating 
the  direction  of  the  heat.  The  heater  may 
be  hung  up  by  wire  (which  is  attached  to 
the  hook  shown  on  top)  from  the  roof,  but 
within  three  feet  of  the  floor,  to  prevent 
interference  or  contact  by  the  fowls.  If 
preferred  the  heater  may  rest  on  the  floor, 
but  should  then  be  protected  by  a  wire  cage 
to  protect  against  the  hens.  Any  kind  of 
lamp,  or  small  coal-oil  stove,  may  be  used, 
but  the  chimney  should  be  of  tin,  riveted 
(not  soldered).  It  is  best  to  have  the  whole 
heater  made  by  a  tinner,  of  tin  or  sheet- 
iron,  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and 
twenty  inches  high,  the  erosspiece  being 
also  twenty  inches  long,  but  stove-pipe 
may  be  used  over  a  small  lamp.  In  place 
of  the  cross-piece,  a  tin  plate  may  rest  011 
wire  pegs,  raised  three  inches  over  the  top 
of  the  pipe,  to  allow  of  free  draught.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  heat  is  distributed 
in  both  directions  from  the  center  of  the 


THINGS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

And  now  is  the  time  the  incubatos  and 
brooder  men  are  preparing  for  the  annual 
harvest  of  shekels,  and  their  catalogues  and 
price  lists  and  "voluntary  testimonials" 
are  falling  among  the  people  like 
autumn  leaves  in  the  forest.  I 
am  glad  to  note  the  steady  im- 
provement in  these  implements  as  the 
years  go  by.  I  feel  satisfied  that  ere  many 
decades  have  elapsed  we  shall  have  real, 
effective,  and  almost  automatic  substitutes 
for  the  unreliable,  garden-nipping  hen. 
Heretofore  the  builders  of  most  of  these 
machines  have  put  their  mightiest  and 
most  earnest  efforts  into  the  selling  rather 
than  the  improving  of  them,  and  the  wail 
of  the  multitude  of  sold  buyers  has  been 
loud  and  prolonged. 

But  there  is  a  change  on  tap.  Here  and 
there  an  old  genius  has  studied  and  experi- 
mented and  labored  mouth  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  until  he  has  evolved  a 
hatcher  that  will  really  and  truly  hatch, 
and  a  brooder  that  will  honestly  and  ef- 
fectively brood.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  real  incubators  and  actual  brooders 
can  be  had,  and  the  day  of  the  gorgeously 
painted,  egg-spoiling  clap-trap,  and  the 
varnished  show  case  chicken-killer  are 
numbered.  All  who  have  engineered  these 
machines  know  very  well  that  a  properly 
constructed  brooder  is  easier  to  manage 
than  an  incubator,  and  also  that  an  im- 
properly constructed  one  is  a  delusion,  a 
snare,  and  a  life  and  hope  destroyer.  In 
the  pictures  that  embellish  the  pages  of 
many  brooder  catalogues,  we  see  very 
youthful  fowls  merrily  capering  up  and 
down  an  inclined  plane  "leading  to  and  from 
the  warming  chamber  of  the  machine. 
These  pictures  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  baby  biddies  are  possessed  of  more 
wisdom  and  discretion  than  the  hen  that 
follows  the  corn  planter. 

Now,  doesn't  anybody  that  has  sense 
enough  to  light  a  match  know  that  a 
young  chick  can't  be  induced  to  either  run 
or  walk  up  a  ladder  ?  Take  a  lot  of  chicks 
out  of  an  incubator  and  put  them  into  one 
of  these  inclined  plane  brooders  and  Jeave 
them  a  short  time.  On  your  return  you 
will  find  them  huddled  together  under  the 
plane,  or  in  some  distant  corner  shivering 
and  creeping.  Then  try  to  coax  or  drive 
them  up  that  ladder  and  see  how  it  works. 
It  can't  be  did  ! 

The  yard  or  run  must  be  on  a  level  with 
the  brooding  chamber,  and  only  large 
enough  to  let  a  few  of  the  chicks  out  at 
one  time.  When  they  are  four  to  six  days 
old  the  run  may  be  gradually  enlarged  to 
several  feet  square,  and  they  will  readily 
find  their  way  back  to  the  brood  chamber 
when  they  get  cold.  When  you  build  your 
brooder  house — for  you  must  build  one,  if 
you  expect  to  raise  chicks  with  a  brooder — 
make  your  bench  or  chicken  run  high 
enough  to  come  even  with  the  chamber  of 
your  brooder.  Then  arrange  it  so  that 
you  can  make  the  space  or  run  about  the 
brooder  large  or  small,  as  you  wish.  When 
the  chicks  are  fed  the  run  may  be  enlarged 
to  allow  all  of  them  to  come  out  of  the 
brooder,  but  immediately  after  they  have 
had  their  usual  meal  it  should  be  abbrevi- 
ated again.  Not  before  they  are  at  least  a 
week  old  should  the  entire  run  be  left  open 
to  them. 

The  main  points  to  be  observed  in  build- 
inga  brooder  house,  be  it  large  or  small,  are : 
(1)  To  have  the  run  bench  even  with  the 
brooder  chamber.  (2)  To  arrange  the  run 
so  that  it  can  easily  and  quickly  be  en- 
larged or  reduced,  and  easily  cleaned.  (3) 
To  have  sufficient  glass  along  the  bench  to 
admit  all  the  sunshine  you  can  get  when 
you  want  it,  and  to  have"the  glass  curtained 
that  the  direct  rays  can  be  shut  off  on  very 
warm  days.  In  order  to  thrive  chicks  must 
have  an  abundance  of  these  three  essentials: 
Heat,  light,  food.  Keep  these  things  in 
your  mind  in  every  arrangement  you 
make  for  your  chicks,  "if  you  want  to  be 
successful. — Fred  Grundy,  in  Prairie 
Farmer. 


CHEAP  POULTRY-HOUSE  HEATER. 

poultry-nouse.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
out  frost,  hence  forty  or  fifty  degrees  above 
zero  is  warm  enough,  and  the  house  will 
also  be  kept  dry.  There  will  be  no  injury 
from  foul  air  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  plenty 
of  air  w  ill  always  find  its  way  in.  This 
should  be  used  oiilv  on  cold  niirhts. 


WINTER  EGG  ESSENTIALS. 

I  had  been  feeding  two  pounds  a  day  of 
ground  dried  meat  to  thirty-five  hens,  and 
they  were  laying  finely.  To  see  if  this  had 
any  effect  on  egg-production,  I  stopped 
feeding  it,  and  hung  up  fresh  beef  for  them. 
Within  three  days  they  had  about  stopped 
laying,  and  I  got  only  one  or  two  eggs  a 
day,  and  often  none,  for  two  weeks.  I  then 
resumed  feeding  the  dried  meat,  and  the 
number  of  eggs  increased  at  once.  This 
meat  cost  two  cents  to  three  cents  per 
pound,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  fresh 
meat,  as  it  has  been  cooked  and  is  perfectly 
dry.  It  should  be  mixed  with  soft  feed  and 
given  for  breakfast.  Ground,  dried  fish  is 
also  excellent  and  cheap.  Farmers'  wives 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  for  making 
poultry  pay.  There  an-  the  table  scraps, 
the  liquor  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  are 
cooked,  all  the  parings,  and  the  vegetables 
100  small  for  the  table,  which  may  be 
boiled  and  used  to  mix  in  the  soft  feed. 
This  makes  a  variety  and  also  lessens  the 
feed-bill.  Turnips  and  beets  that  have  be- 
gun to  grow  in  the  cellar  make  a  dainty 
relish.  The  biddies  first  eat  the  tops,  then 
keep  working  until  not  a  fragment  remains. 
It  seems  to  me  hens  must  be  happy  or  they 
will  not  lay  many  eggs.  They  really  enjoy 
the  dust-bath  more  than  anything  else.  A 
box  four  feet  square  and  six  inches  high, 
half  filled  with  dust,  is  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose, so  many  of  them  can  get  in  at  once. 
Place  it  in  front  of  a  sunny  window. — Bes- 
sie Brown,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
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IMPORTED  BLACK  MINORCAS. — FROM  LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

Awarded  high  honors  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 


BLACK  MINORCAS. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  a 
handsome  cut  of  a  trio  of  Black  Minorcas, 
sent  us  by  Lewis  C.  Beatty,  of  "Washington, 
N".  J.,  which  he  claims  is  a  sample  of  what 
be  breeds.  The  Minorcas,  as  is  now  well 
known,  are  an  old  and  well  established 
breed,  and  have  been  bred  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  proof,  for  nearly  a 
century.  They  lay  claim  to  being  one  of 
the  best  egg-producing  breeds  known,  and 
the  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  im- 
ported and  bred  them  for  the  past  few  years 
is  all  in  favor  of  this  claim.  Admitting 
them  to  the  Standard  gives  them  a  place 
among  our  exhibition  varieties,  and  will 
offer  greater  inducements  for  breeders  to 
experiment  with  them  than  though  they 
were  kept  for  their  laying  qualities  alone. 
They  have  evidently  come~to  stay,  and  will 
take  rank  in  all  particulars  with  the  Span- 
ish, the  Leghorn  and  Hamburg  as  egg-pro- 
ducers and  exhibition  poultry. 


FRESH    GROUND  GREEN     BO.ME  AND 
MEAT. 

Those  who  prefer  to  buy  fresh  ground 
bone  and  meat,  or  hard,  flinty  raw  bone  (as 
both  grit  and  food)  can  do  so.  There  is  also 
steamed  bone,  and  animal  meal. 

A  description  of  some  of  these  articles, 
which  are  sold  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  who  cuts  with  Mann's  bone 
cutters,  will  be  interesting.  In  describing 
the  various  forms  of  bone  and  meat  he 
says: 

FRESH  BOXES    AND    MEAT— GROUND. 

Ground  fresh  bones  and  ground  dry  bones 
are  both  excellent  as  food  for  poultry,  but 
the  difference  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  cut  up 
the  fresh  bones  and  meat  together  than  to 
resort  to  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil,  a 
method  which  requires  considerable  labor. 
The  manufacturer  can  better  afford  to  sell 
fresh  bones  and  meat,  because  he  sells  the 
Juices  and  extractive  matter,  which  add  to 
their  weight,  but  add  much  more  to  their 
digestibility  and  capacity  for  producing 
eggs. 

So  great  is  the  demand  becoming  for  bone 
and  meat  in  a  fresh  condition  that  manu- 
facturers find  there  is  a  market  for  the 
ready  prepared  article,  and  though  a  few 
of  them  predicted  that  the  cutters  would 
lessen  the  demand  for  the  ready-made 
ground  and  dried  foods,  facts  show  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  there  is  a  market 
for  the  ground  dry  bone  and  meat  or  scraps 
for  the  cutters,  and  for  the  prepare*  fresh 
bone  and  meat,  ground. 

Let  us  compare  fresh  bones  and  meat  with 
wheat.  Meat  contains  about  three  times  as 
much  "flesh-forming"  material  as  wheal, 
and  the  bones  contain  a  hundred  times  as 


much  mineral  matter.  These  two  sub- 
stances are  the  prime  factors  in  egg  pro- 
duction. Meat  and  bone,  in  a  digestible 
condition  make  a  cheap  food  because  "a  lit- 
tle goes  a  long  way,"  yet  we  advise  no  one 
to  feed  it  exclusively,  as  fowls  need  grain, 
grass,  and  a  variety  of  food,  for  an  ounce  of 
msat  and  bone  to  one  hen  daily  is  equal  to 
three  times  as  much  vegetable  food,  hence 
the  amount  of  grain  lessened  in  the  ration 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  meat  and  bone. 
When  such  food  can  be  bought  for  two 
cents  a  pound,  it  is  extravagant  to  pay  one- 
and-a-half  cent  for  wheat,  which  often 
reaches  two  cents  also. 

The  poultryman's  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
utilize  his  bones,  as  he  cannot  reduce  the 
fresh  bones  to  a  poultry  food,  but  when  he 
can  buy  the  freshly  cut  meat  and  bones,  all 
ready  for  feeding,  he  enjoys  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  poultryman  has  made  a  great  ad- 
vance in  at  least  one  point.  He  now  studies 
the  subject  of  foods,  and  studies  not  only 
their  quality  but  their  cost.  Where,  in  the 
past,  he  looked  to  his  fields  of  grain  for  the 
future  supply  of  his  hens,  the  present  finds 
him  dragging  from  the  sea  its  great  stores 
of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter,  and  the 
animal  food  from  all  sources  assists  in 
giving  variety  to  his  rations.  He  realizes 
that  the  hen  is  a  producer,  like  the  cow, 
and  that  she  has  an  enormous  task  to  per- 
form compared  with  other  producers.  Her 
duty  is  to  convert  the  most  available  mater- 
ials into  a  marketable  product  (eggs),  that 
is  more  readily  salable,  and  she  is  the  agent 
by  which  all  materials  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  are  at  his  disposal  if  he  will  only 
avail  himself  of  his  opportunities. 

The  farmer  has  also  arrived  at  another 
very  important  fact,  which  is  that  the  hen 
is  carnivorous  to  a  certain  extent,  and  re- 
quires food  that  abounds  in  nitrogen  and 
the  mineral  elements.  In  fact,  the  egg  being 
of  itself  so  perfect  in  all  that  serves  to  create 
a  living  being,  is  alone  evidence  that  the 
food  must  be  perfect  in  those  substances 
which  enter  into  its  composition. 

The  heat-producing  elements  (fat,  sugar, 
and  starch),  known  as  carbonaceous  mater- 
ials, are  readily  procured  on  every  farm. 
They  provide  warmth  of  body,  the  yolk  of 
of  the  egg,  and  contain  a  proportion  of  the 
elements  that  compose  the  shell  and  the  al- 
bumen. If  these  elements  (known  as  nitro- 
genous) which  provide  the  albumen, (white) 
are  lacking,  the  hen  does  not  lay  until  she 
secures  them,  and  in  the  meantime  the  ex- 
cess of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  should 
provide  yolk  for  another  egg,  is  deposited 
on  the  body,  and  the  hen  becomes  over-fat, 
her  generative  organs  are  obstructed,  and 
she  is  soon  diseased,  being  a  fit  subject  for 
apoplexy,  and  fatty  degeneracy  of  the  liver 
and  heart.  If  she  is  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
•  ;  'licy  of  nitrogencous  matter,  however,  she 
w  11  more  quickly  complete  the  formation 
'■i  her  egg.  and  begin  on  another,  and  when 


in  full  laying  condition  will  produce  eggs 
regularly,  and  if  well  cared  for,  she  does  not 
become  "over-fat  because  her  food  is  bal- 
anced, and  all  the  parts  of  her  body  are  in 
harmonious  working  order. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  it  is  expensive,  and 
even  extravagant,  to  feed  a  hen  on  certain 
foods  that  are  devoted  to  some  purpose 
(storing  fat)  other  than  that  sought,  (egg 
production),  and  true  economy  is  that  meth- 
od which  gives  the  best  results  at  the  least 
cost. 

DESICCATED  FISH. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  poultry  food, 
and  is  gaining  in  favor  with  poultrymen 
who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  macle  from  fresh  fish.  After  being 
cooked  and  pressed  to  extract  the  oil,  it  is 
dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  meal.  There  is 
just  about  bone  enough  in  it  for  the  egg- 
shell, and  the  meat  is  a  very  concentrated 
food,  having  the  elements  of  egg  production 
in  it  to  a  large  degree. 

As  every  one  knows,  hens  and  ducks  are 
very  fond  of  raw  fish,  and  if  fed  liberally 
with  it,  the  eggs  are  apt  to  taste-fishy.  With 
our  desiccated  fish,  it  is  different;  as  the 
oil  being  extracted,  this  objection  is  over- 
come ;  as  the  oil  is  what  imparts  the  flavor 
to  the  eggs.  This  fish  food  is  not  consid- 
ered fattening  to  the  fowl,  but  is  a  stimu- 
lant, and  should  not  be  fed  too  freely ;  one 
quart  to  one  hundred  hens  fed  In  soft  feed 
once  a  day  is  sufficient.  The  fish  meal  is 
very  dry,  and  will  keep  in  hot  weather.  • 

Put  in  bags  of  fifty  and  one  hundred 
pounds  at  two  cents  per  pound.  Small 
samples  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  one  who 
would  like  to  see  it. 

RANKIN'S  EGG  FOOD. 

Mr.  James  Rankin  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the    most  successful  poultry   raiser  for 
profit  in  the  New  England  States.   This  is 
his  recipe  for  an  egg  food: 
10  pounds  fine  ground  scraps  ; 
5  pounds  tine  bone  meal; 
2  pounds  powdered  charcoal, 

1  pound  sulphur; 

2  ounces  red  pepper ; 
4  ounces  salt ; 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  CUT  BONE. 

Iii  the  first  place,  we  have  the  choice  of 
bones  from  eighty  city  markets  so  the  goods 
are  fresh  at  the  start.  As  soon  as  ground  it 
is  packed  in  kegs,  (251bs.)  and  half-barrels 
(lOOlbs.)  and  pounded  down  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible; this  practically  excludes  the  air  from 
the  bone  and  meat.  It  is  then  headed  up 
air  tight  and  would  keep  a  long  time  if  not 
disturbed.  Do  not  loosen  up  more  at  a 
time  than  is  wanted  to  feed.  Keep  the  keg 
covered  as  tight  as  possible  and  in  a  dry 
cool  place.  If  for  any  reason  it  should  begin 
to  heat  do  not  think  it  is  lost,  but  turn  it 
out  of  the  keg  and  cool  and  dry  it  when  it  is 
as  good  as  ever.  I  think  this  explanation 
will  cover  the  subject  and  will  save  much 


time  writing  to  answer  inquiries  about  the 
above  food. 

The  above  are  some  valuable  hints  by  Mr 
Bartlett,  who  has  a  large  establishment. 
We  advise  using  one  pound  a  day  for  sixteen 
hens— or  one  ounce  each.  The  Rankin  Egg 
Food  may  be  used  with  the  ground  grain, 
three  times  a  week,  an  ounce  for  four  hens, 
but  not  discontinuing  the  cut  bone  and 
meat. 

When  less  grain,  and  more  bone  and  meat 
are  used  the  hens  will  lay  more  eggs  and  the 
expenses  are  also  lessened. 

SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Bloom  iugton  Poultry  Association, 
Bloominglon,  111.   Israel  Root,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-16,  1802. 

Southern  Illinois  Poultry  Association, 
Albion,  111.   Edward  Craig,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-16,  1802. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Albion,  111.    Edward  Craig,  Sec. 

Dec.  13-17,  1802. 

Hendricks  County  Poultry  Association, 
Danville,  Ind.  N.  E.  Woods,  Sec,  Pecks- 
burg,  Ind.  Dec.  10-23,  1S02. 

Niagara  Fanciers'  Association,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.  Dec.  27-30,  1SQ2. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association,  Yar 
mouth,  Me.  Dec.  27-30,  1892 

North  Baltimore  (O.)  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  North  Baltimore,  O. 
Will  Zedaker,  Sec.  Dec.  27-20,  1802. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Association, 
Richland  Center,  Wis.    G.  C.  Smith,  Sec. 

Dec.  27-30, 1802. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  Poultry  Association. 
R.  M.  Wise,  Sec.  Jan.  3-6,  1803. 

Seattle  Poultry  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9-14,  1803. 

New  Castle,  Ind.  Henry  County  Asso- 
ciation. C.  A.  Phelps,  Sec'y.Jan.  10-13,1S93. 
A.  E.  Meredith,  Sec,  West  Iudianapolis. 

Jan.  12-1S,  1S93. 

Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,rSt. 
Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Jan.  3-10,  1803. 

Southwestern  Michigan  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  John  A.  Gibb, 
Sec.  Jan.  3-6, 1893. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  W.  R.  Dalbev, 
Sec.  Jan.  9-14, 1803. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association.  E.  A. 
Todd,  Sec,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-16,  1893. 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society  (Incor- 
porated), Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  Dawlev, 
Sec,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan.  23-28,  1893. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club, 
Worcester,  Mass.  John  B.  Bowker,  Sec. 
and  Treas.  Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  1893. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Geo.  W.  Cromack,  Sec,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  Feb.  8-11,  1893. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Charleston,  S.  C.  John  B. 
Gadsen,  Sec,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  14-19, 1893. 

Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland,  O.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Sec, 
Brooklyn,  O.  Jan.  16-22,  1803. 

Des  Moines  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Elwood  Alex- 
ander, Sec.  Jan.  8-12,  1893. 


SEVERE  ON  THE  THIEF. 

That  clean,  respectable,  and  well-edited 
poultry  paper,  the  Southern  Fancier,  is 
one  that  hates  a  literary  thief,  and  here  is 
its  opinion  in  regard  to  how  such  thieves 
should  be  treated.   It  says : 

"  In  future  we  shall  never  clip  from  nor 
mention  in  any  way,  exchanges  which  ha- 
bitually steal  articles  and  item3  and  pub- 
lish them  as  original,  or  which  append  the 
misleading  and  thievish  '  Ex.'  to  matter 
taken  from  exchanges.  .  And  we  may  cut 
the  offending  journals  from  our  list  en- 
tirely. We  ask  our  honorable  exchanges  to 
apply  the  boycott  in  this  way,  as  it  has  be- 
come necessary  as  a  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion. Boycott  all  such  meanness  as  litera- 
ry piracy  over  the  questionable  credit  of 
'Ex.'  or'  Exchange,'  or  an  'Exchange  says,' 
etc." 

We  suggest  that  they  be  exposed  by  men- 
tioning every  theft.  It  will  not  help  mas- 
ters to  take  them  from  the  exchange  list, 
for  they  would  subscribe,  (through  a  sec- 
ond party),  and  steal  because  they  would 
suppose  the  theft  unseen.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  for  all  the  respectable  papers  to 
unite  in  exposing  each  theft.  When  one 
paper  makes  an  expose  the  others  should 
copy  it. 


DAILY  RETURNS. 

It  is  the  hen  that  pays  daily  dividends  in 
the  winter,  when  only  the  cow  produces 
anvtbing,  but  eggs  bring  higher  prices  than 
milk  or  butter,  and  are  cash  on  sight.  A 
fiock  of  fifty  hens  will  prove  of  valuable 
assistance  in  supplying  the  family  with 
many  necessaries  during  cold  weather,  and 
no  work  can  be  more  profitably  bestowed 
at  this  season  than  on  the  flocks,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition  and  have  them 
in  laying  order.  The  liens  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  off  in  production  for  lack  of 
warm  quarters  and  a  daily  supply  of  food. 
—Mirror  and  Farmer. 
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SHIPPING  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

J.  J.  KURTZ,  SANATOGA,  PA. 

As  the  time  of  the  year  is  now  here  that 
large  numbers  of  birds  of  all  kinds  will  be 
sent  to  and  fro  over  the  country,  to  the  vari- 
ous shows  and  parties  who  have  bought, 
I  may  say  that  we  should  see  more  of  how 
to  ship  our  stock  the  most  satisfactorily.  I 
here  give  my  plan,  and  by  so  doing  may 
spur  others  to  follow,  not  perhaps  my  plans 
but  (heir,  and  by  others  we  may  be  benefited. 
First,  I  endeavor  to  keep  three  very  impor- 
tant things  in  mind,  that  is,  that  the  express 
companies  charge  double  first-class  rates  on 
pure  stock,  that  you  have  a  customer  whom 
you  should  please,  and  that,  in  order  to  do 
these  two,  you  must  coop  so  that  it  will  be 
light,  strong,  safe  and  easy  to  handle,  or  the 
man  who  handles  them  in  transit  will  not 
care  for  them  properly.  I  make  my  coops 
principally  of  linwood,  or  white  pine,  thor- 
oughly seasoned.  The  former  is  the  lighter 
and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, I  find  strong  enough  for  bottoms  and 
a  small  edge  around.  For  uprights  one-half 
inch  is  better,  of  from  one  and  one-half  to 
three  inches  in  width,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  coop  I  iutend  to  make,  covered  prin- 
cipally with  canvas  or  close  woven  wire 
netting  on  the  one  side,  but  in  winter  the 
canvas  is  the  better.  Avoid  placing  it  so 
that  draughts  will  be  made.  A  little  open- 
ing at  the  top  is  the  best  in  cold  weather, 
but  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  birds  to 
get  their  heads  through  any  where,  with  a 
drinking  fount  or  cup  attached,  high  enough 
up  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  drop- 
pings, and  also  out  of  the  cut  hay,  chaff,  or 
Whatever  I  use  on  the  bottom.  If  it  is  a 
small  coop,  of  the  A  shape,  let  a  good  hand 
hold  in  the  centre,  at  the  top.  If  of  the 
square  pattern,  or  a  larger  coop,  have  hand- 
holds on  the  ends  always,  so  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  handle,  and  be  comfortable  for  the 
fowls.  Better  have  them  a  little  crowded 
than  to  give  too  much  room.  I  seldom 
have  any  trouble,  and  never  lost  a  bird. 
Never  coop  two  male  birds  together,  neither 
two  hens  of  bad  disposition,  but  it  is  not  of- 
ten that  hens  worry  one  another;  rather 
have  the  extra  labor  of  tacking  a  canvas 
between  the  males,  or  bad  hens,  than  to 
have  them  arrive  at  their  destination  in  bad 
shape  or  condition. 

THE  HENS  PAY  WELL. 

C.  MC'CORMICK,  LEWISTOWN  JUNCTION,  PA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  about 
two  years,  and  notice  some  funny  questions 
asked  about  poultry  raising.  Well,  I  will 
give  you  the  plan  of  my  new  poultry  house 
which  I  built  last  month.  It  is  thirty-six 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
high,  with  comb  roof,  two  windows  on  each 
pen,  on  the  east  side,  and  one  window  on 
the  east  gable  end  of  the  building.  The 
pens  are  fourteen  by  twelve  feet,  with  four 
feet  entry  across  the  twelve  feet  way.  I 
have  my  nests  running  across  the  twelve 
feet  way  which  gives  me  nine  nests  for  each 
pen.  The  nests  are  fifteen  inches  square 
and  ten  inches  high,  with  feed  board  on  the 
top  of  the  nests.  The  chicks  eat  through 
slats  from  each  pen.  This  gives  me  two 
pens  on  each  side  of  the  entry.  My  roosts 
are  two  feet  from  the  floor,' hinged  to  the 
west  side  of  the  building,  which  I  can  hook 
up  when  I  clean  out  my  pens,  and  this  is 
every  morning.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feed 
and  attend  to  my  chickens,  in  the  morning 
they  get  steamed  feed,  such  as  bran  and 
clover,  cut  fine,  and  fed  warm.  At  night 
they  get  corn  and  screenings,  fresh  water 
three  time  a  day,  and  in  winter  they  get 
lukewarm  water  to  drink.  I  feed  lots  of 
green  food,  such  as  cabbage,  grass,  onions 
and  fresh  meat  about  twice  a  week.  I  get 
lots  of  eggs,  and  have  healthy  chickens.  My 
yards  are  small,  ten  feet  wide  and  thirty 
long,  but  I  spade  the  ground  around,  and 
keep  everything  clean.  This  is  what  chick- 
ens want.  Some  people  think  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  throw  the  feed  to  them,  and 
they  will  eat,  and  they  think  the  chickens 
ought  to  lay  lots  of  eggs,  but  they  get  left, 


the  Association  or  the  superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible. 

There  was  a  very  large  display  of  poultry 
this  year.  Gammerdinger,  McClave,  Wurst 
and  Bartlett,  and  others  got  prizes,  and  I 
think  that  a  great  ninny  birds  changed  own- 
ers. Mr.  Frank  Hughes,  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers, won  on  Black  Breasted  Red  Games. 
I  showed  a  pair  of  one  year  old  Pekin 
ducks,  (my  first  exhibit),  hitched  from 
eggs  procured  of  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  My  drake  was  good,  but  the 
duck  was  out  of  condition.  I  only  had  the 
two  to  select  from,  but  I  intend  to  be 
among  them  some  other  time  if  they  don't 
look  .out. 

I  send  you  a  Fair  list  of  the  premiums. 
You  will  see  that  they  give  as  large  prizes 
for  white  mice  as  for  a  pen  of  fowls,  and 
the  poultry  department  was  crowded  all 
the  day  that  I'was  there. 

[If  the  superintendent  directed  the  boy 
to  leave  the  ducks  outside,  the  boy  could 
only  follow  orders,  hence  we  believe  the 
superintendent  responsible,  although  the 
Association,  in  its  premium  list,  disclaimed 
all  responsibility  for  losses.  The  best  way 
to  get  as  good  offers  for  birds  as  for  white 
mice,  and  to  receive  protection  for  exhibits, 
is  for  all  poultrymen  to  stay  away  from 
the  Fair  until  they  receive  better  treat- 
ment.—Ed.] 


and"  sav  that  chickens  will  not 
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I  don't  wonder  that  they  don't  pay,  for 
chickens  must  have  care  just  the  same  as 
other  stock.  Take  good  care  of  chickens, 
and  give  them  a  warm  place  at  night,  feed 
right  and  they  will  pay,  for  I  know  that  ray 
chickens  have  paid  me  for  all  the  trouble  I 
went  to.  I  want  to  move  my  chickens  this 
fall  to  their  new  quarters,  and  t hey  will 
have  a  run  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty 
feet  wide.  I  think  this  will  give  them 
plenty  of  room  for  about  twenty-five  in. 
each  pen.  I  will  say  that  I  don't  have  time 
to  work  with  my  chickens  all  the  time,  as  I 
am  baggage  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  but  I  work  with  them  morning 
and  evening. 


THE  GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

CHARLES  COLLETT,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I  sent  five  young  Pekin  ducks  to  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  in  a  box  about  1)^x4  feet,  by  a 
boy  fourteen  years  old.  He  took  them  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment, and  asked  him  where  he  could  put 
them.  The  superintendent  entered  them, 
gave  him  a  tag  to  put  on,  and  said :  "  Leave 
them  outside  the  poultry  department,  and 
I  will  see  to  them."  They  were  left  in  the 
box,  in  the  sun,  until  they  all  died.  I 
should  have  said  that  they  were  a  drake  and 
four  ducks.  The  drake  was  a  tine  one,  and 
the  ducks  were  good.  I  think  they  were 
worth  ten  dollars.  I  wrote  to  the  "associ- 
ation to  allow  me  some  compensation,  but 
they  replied  that  they  could  do  nothing  for 
me.   I  write  to  you  to  ask  you  if  you  think 


GOLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS. 

H.  D.  HENDRICK,  BIRMINGHAM,  CONN. 

The  Sebright  Bantam  is  one  of  the  hardi- 
est varieties  to  breed  to  a  high  standard  of 
perfection  in  all  the  family  of  feathered 
dwarfs.  This  breed  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  beautiful,  and,  in  many  respects,  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  pigmies,  with  their  fine 
plumage,  of  rich,  golden-yellow,  laced  with 
black,  large  rose  eombs.with  well-developed 
spikes,  and  blue  legs,  making  them  an  object 
of  beauty,  admired  by  all  who  see  them. 
It  required  years  to  produce  these  little  fel- 
lows, and  they  can  only  be  kept  up  by  fre- 
quent changes  of  blood.  The  tail  feathers 
of  the  cock  are  rarely  laced  with  black,  in 
many  cases  running  all  black,  but  if  nicely 
tipped  with  black,  will  stand  good  in  the 
closest  of  competition.  He  should  be  per- 
fectly hen-feathered  throughout.  Not  only 
should  his  tail  be  free  from  sickle  feathers, 
but  the  feathering  on  the  neck  and  saddle 
should  be  like  the  hen.  That  the  hen-tailed 
cock  is  the  correct  type  none  can  deny,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  bird  with  pure  white  ear  lobes  is  one  of 
the  rarest  points  to  obtain  on  the  Sebrights, 
as  in  most  cases  they  run  of  a  bluish  tint, 
and  in  many  cases  we  find  them  all  red. 
Better  marked  birds  are  obtained  sometimes 
by  mating  a  heavily-laced  cock  with  hens 
scarcely  marked  than  when  both  are  perfect 
in  plumage.  It  is  not  the  farmer  with 
hundreds  of  acres  of  ground  that  keeps  Ban- 
tams, but  the  city  resident,  with  his  little 
narrow,  back  yard,  may  keep  them  to  his 
utmost  pleasure.  A  few  feet  of  ground, 
and  a  dry,  well  ventilated,  dry  goods  box 
for  a  coop,  will  do  for  a  few  of  these  fowls. 
They  are  both  a  useful  and  a  true  fancy 
fowl.  If  one  thinks  that  prettiness  is  all 
there  is  of  them,  they  are  mistaken,  for,  in 
size  of  bird,  there  is  no  fowl  that  lays  a 
larger  egg  than  the  Bantam. 


MIGRATION. 


8.  J.  BISHOP,   CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, when  falling  leaves  leave  bare  the 
trees,  and  chilly  breezes  foretell  a  cold  win- 
ter approaching,  there  seems  to  spring  up, 
in  all  the  feathered  tribe,  a  migrating  desire. 
Song  birds  have  left  us,  hundreds  of  crows 
daily  wing  their  flight  southward,  and 
sometimes  for  hours  one  can  count  them  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Presently  the 
wild  geese  will  leave  their  northern  sum- 
mer fields,  and  travel  south,  far  in  air,  above 
the  wandering  gunner. 

At  the  time  when  birds  of  passage  seek 
a  warmer  clime,  our  domestic  fowls  seem 
to  share  the  instinct.  All  summer  the  four 
or  six  foot  netting  has  kept  the  active  Leg- 
horn hen  well  in  bounds,  but  at  this  season 
it  is  but  a  plaything  for  the  well-matured 
pullet,  as  on  the  stilly  afternoon  she  darts 
hither  and  thither,  in  playful  sport  with 
her  mates. 

The  Pekin  Ducks,  well  grown,  sleek  and 
fat,  flop  their  useless  wings,  as  with  eye 
turned  to  the  southward,  they  join,  in  fancy 
their  brethren  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

When  a  boy,  each  season,  we  raised  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  turkeys.  Often,  on  a 
November  mom,  they  would  awaken  me  by 
their  noisy  tread  on  the  hoiif  c  top,  where 
half  of  them  had  risen  to  twit,  twit,  twit, 
gobble,  gobble,  and  to  play  pranks  on  each 
other.  Why  at  present  is  the  voice  of  the 
turkev  not  heard  in  the  land.  You  seldom 
find  him  in  this  vicinity.  People  say  they 
can't  raise  them  the  first  few  weeks.  We 
gave  them  up  years  ago  for  two  reasons. 
First,  they  would  wander  away  and  get 
into  mischief.  Second,  foxes  would  some- 
times, in  a  night,  destroy  the  whole  flock. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  it  would  not  pay 
on  our  unremunerative  tracts  of  dry  up- 
land, to  fence  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres 
with,  say  three  foo"t  netting,  costing  half  a 
cent  per  square  foot,  hatch  in  an  incubator, 
and  turn  loose  500  turkeys.  Under  favora- 
ble conditions  $1,000  profit  ought  to  be 
realized. 


WHO  IS  KEESLING. 

A.  WILLIAMS,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 

I  have  subscribed  to  your  paper  for  three 
years  past,  and  to  say  that  I  am  pleased 
with  it  would  not  express  my  appreciation, 
and  I  know  of  many  others  like  myself. 
Although  not  wishing  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  any  other  poultry  journal,  yet  the 
Poultry  KEEPER  is  the  only  one  to  which 
I  now  subscribe. 

I  wish  to  make  known  that  the  insinua- 
tion regarding  poultry  papers,  by  Mr.  Kees- 
ling,  does  not  pertain  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  for  if  so  in  his  case  it  is  not  in 
mine,  and  I  can  mention  others  who  are 
prepared  to  vouch  for  themselves  also,  and 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  reader  to  stand 
up  and  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
such  an  admirable  paper. 

Although  I  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Keesling  of 
referring  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  yet  no 
doubt  should  be  left  to  stand  on  as  to 
which  paper  he  refers  to.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  becoming  for  any  person  to  make 
known  the  journal  he  refers  to.  I  take  the 
opportunity,  for  Mr.  Keesling's  benefit,  to 
state  that,  within  these  three  years,  Mr.  J. 
Forsyth  has  received  three  orders  from  me, 
Mr.  John  Bennett  two,  Mr.  C.  Gammer- 
dinger two,  and  Mr.  A.  Doyle  one,  and  any 
of  them  may  give  you  the  amount  I  spent 
with  them,  provided  it  is  of  interest  to  Mr. 
K.,  and  these  orders  were  due  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

[As  we  never  allowed  Keesling  to  work 
off  any  of  his  free  advertising  on  us,  his 
remark  does  not,  consequently,  apply  to  us 
at  all,  nor  can  it  even  be  so  construed  to  re- 
fer to  us.— Ed.] 

THE  HORROR  OF  FEATHER  PULLING. 

JOHN  P.  COLBY,   NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 

I  noticed  a  piece  in  your  October  number, 
written  by  a  farmer's  wife,  of  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  in  which  she  says  that  she  thinks  my 
way  of  curing  feather  pulling,  is  horrible. 
She  asks  if  I"  would  like  someone  to  pull 
every  tooth  I  have,  to  prevent  my  eating 
some  particular  food.  * 

Now  I  call  one  fowl  eating  up  another's 
feathers  a  little  too  particular  food.  She 
says  that  if  I  would  take  the  trouble  to  get 
some  refuse  from  a  butcher  that  it  would 
soon  cure  them  of  the  habit.  I  always  give 
my  fowls  plenty  of  meat,  and  have  tried 
salt  pork,  poultry  bits,  and  everything  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  but  all  of  them  had  no 
effect.  It  occurs  more  frequently  where 
fowls  are  confined  than  where  they  have 
liberty  to  roam,  but  once  a  hen  begins,  it 
will  take  her  but  a  very  short  time  to  teach 
all  of  the  rest,  and  nothing  will  cure  them 
but  either  cutting  off  their  heads  or  burn- 
ing the  sharp  edges  off  of  their  beaks  with 
a  hot  poker.  Sometimes  shutting  each  one 
up  separately  for  a  long  time,  until  they 
forget  all  about  it,  will  effect  a  cure,  but 
this  is  a  great  deal  of  bother. 

Cutting  off  their  heads  may  do,  if  you 
have  a  flock  of  dunghills,  but  this  is  kind  of 
expensive  business  if  you  keep  fancy  poul- 
try, and  it  is  generally  "the  best  ones  in  the 
flock  that,  pick  up  the  habit  first.  One  thing 
mere,  and  I  will  close  for  fear  I  may  tire 
some  one.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of 
your  readers  which  they  think  is  the  most 
horrible.  To  catch  them  up  and  burn  off 
the  sharp  edges  of  their  beaks  with  a  hot 
poker,  which  can  be  done  in  two  minutes, 
or  let  them  eat  each  other  up.  I  have  seen 
them,  when  in  pin  feather,  pull  the  pins 
until  the  blood  flowed  in  streams,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  cannibalism. 


LOOK  OUT    FOR  THE  PIGEON  MAN. 

JULIUS  JUDD,  MADISON,  INDIANA. 

I  noticed  in  the  Homestead,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  that  your  March,  1892,  cor- 
respondent on  "  Squabs,"  (Mr.  Horace  Hill) 
Fulton  county,  Ohio,  is  exposed,  as  he  de- 
mands twenty-five  dollars  for  his  '"wonder- 
ful secret  "  of  raising  squabs,  and  as  for  his 
(Hill's)  own  printed  circulars,  which  he 
sends  out,  asking  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  wonderful  secret,  in  which  he  claims 
that  he  keeps  over  1,400  old  birds,  or 
breeders,  confined  all  the  time,  in  a  house 
12x12  feet,  and  120  feet  long,  with  a  wire 
netting  park  70x120  feet,  and  seventeen  feet 
high,  and  only  cleans  out  the  droppings 
four  times  a  year,  and  does  not  lose  over  one 
percent  of  either  breeders  or  squabs.  Won- 
derful indeed. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world  that  Hill's  1,400  old  birds  and  squabs 
are  not  eaten  up  alive  by  lice  or  vermin.  I 
suppose  you  are  not  aware  that  this  man 
Hill  is  trying  to  secure  twenty-five  dollars 
from  each  person  who  communicates  with 
him.  He  wrote  his  piece  for  nearly  all  the 
papers  that  would  receive  it.  I  write  to 
protect  the  Poultry  Keeper,  that  it  may 
know  these  things.  There  is  a  man  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  who  invested  $700  in  a 
pigeon  house,  wire  netting,  etc.,  and  $S00  in 
breeding  stock,  ami  in  Less  than  three  weeks 
he  lost  over  175  birds,  and  in  sev  eral  months 
has  not  raised  over  ten  dollars  worth. 

[Hill  sent  us  a  communication,  which 
seemed  fair,  especially  as  he  stated  that  he 
was  willing  to  answer  inquiries.  We  dis- 
covered that  he  was  after  the  twenty-five 
dollars  and  we  made  the  fact  known.  He 
simply  worked  a  "free  ad,"  but  he  was 
promptly  mentioned  before,  by  one  of  our 
readers.— Ed. 1 


SP0NGIA  WILL  CURE  THE  ROUP, 

EDWIN  GRAY,  MYSTIC,  CT. 

In  reading  the  article  hi  October  issue, 
pajjje  120,  about  "Spongia,"  1  Will  say  that  I 
believe  spongia  will  cure  the  rotip. 

I  had  the  roup  in  my  flock  so  badly  thaS 
their  heads  were  swollen,  and  the  discharger 
from  the  nostrils  was  very  offensive.  \ 
sent  for  a  bottle  of  spongia  (one  ounce)  ana 
commenced  giving  it  according  to  directions 
and  at  the  same  time  I  put  them  on  a 
morning  ration  of  meal,  bran  and  middlings 
equal  parts,  with  a  pint  of  green  bone,  half 
a  pint  of  pulverized  charcoal,  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  condition  powder,  three 
times  a  week.  I  did  not  see  much  difference 
until  the  second  week,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  weeks  every  vestige  of  the 
roup  disappeared.  The  above  ration  is  for 
110  fowls. 


MAKES  IT  PAY. 

A.  W.  KINNEY,  YARMOUTH,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

I  purchased  twenty  pullets  including  a 
few  old  hens,  last  fall  a  year  ago,  and  read 
all  I  could  find  on  the  subject  of  successful 
poultry  keeping.  And  then  began  someex- 
periments,  my  object  being  principally  to 
get  them  to  lay  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  when  all  other  hens  arc 
dry.  This  seemed  impossible  to  do  with 
the  common  methods  of  feeding.  Then  1 
struck  out  on  a  new  method,  with  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  as  to  how  it  was  going  to* 
work.  I  fed  a  small  number  on  corn  atone, 
for  three  months,  and  never  got  an  egg,  8tf 
I  concluded  that  life  was  too  short,  and  the 
corn  too  valuable  a  food  to  throw  away  in 
that  direction.  The  flock  is  now  increased 
to  100,  by  buying  a  lot  of  smaller  flocks : 
and  the  chickens  raised  this  summer  do  not 
get  a  kernel  of  corn.  Oats,  barley,  wheat, 
clover,  oyster  shells,  clam  shells,  ground 
quartz  and  other  prepared  "grit,"  were  all 
abandoned,  one  after  the  other.  The  great 
and  much  talked  of  "hot  feed  in  the  morn- 
ing," was  not  found  necessary,  but,  instead, 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  It 
too,  was  dropped,  and  my  smart  and  "  red 
combed "  flock  of  100  don't  get  a  drop  of 
warm  feed,  from  one  month  to  another. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  your 
readers  that  a  bird  in  its  native  state  never 
has  anything  like  the  treatment  that  is 
thought  necessary  when  it  becomes  tamed, 
and  under  control?  Who  ever  heard  tell  of 
a  common  robin  giving  its  young  a  "  hot 
breakfast,"  or  getting  one  itself,  either. 
Just  watch  a  wild  bird  feed  its  young  for 
three  weeks,  as  the  writerhas,  and  you  will 
readily  conclude  that  the  feeding  part  Is 
simplicity  itself.  And  another  important 
point  will  certainly  be  seen,  and.  that  is,  a 
lien  does  not  require  three  months  to 
"  moult,"  and  put  on  a  new  coat  of  feathers. 
By  my  method  not  one  of  the  flock  has  been 
over  thirty  days  moulting,  and  many  of 
them  are  laying  all  the  time.  My  method  is 
this: 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  of  each 
week,  there  is  mixed  enough  feed  to  last  100 
hens  and  chickens,  for  three  days.  It  is 
put  into  pans  holding  about  five  pounds 
each.  The  flock  is  divided,  and  put  into 
four  houses.  A  pan  is  put  in  each  house  at 
five  o'clock  at  night.  After  eating  what 
they  want  the  balance  is  left  for  morning. 
This  they  finish  at  daylight,  and  is  all  they 
get  during  the  day,  excepting  a  few  hand- 
furs  of  oats,  put  into  a  scratching  heap 
during  the  day.  This  heap  is  made  ol 
chaff,  and  the  hens  are  kept  constantly  at 
work  on  it.  Now  and  then  a  loafing  spell  is 
allowed,  when  the  flock  lay  down  and  blink 
their  eyes  in  contentment."  Plenty  of  water, 
and  a  good  "dust  bath,"  is  in  each  house. 
The  droppings  are  cleaned  out  once  a  week, 
They  have  a  range  of  two  acres  of  grass 
land,  over  which  they  skoot  now  and  then, 
in  a  lively  manner,  showing  high  spirits. 
Back  again  to  the  house  anti  at  work  in  the 
heap.  They  are  kept  a  little  hungry  all 
day,  which  keeps  them  at  work. 

The  flock  now  consists  of  twenty-five  last 
year  pullets,  that  are  just  getting  through 
the  last  week  of  moulting,  and  which  have 
averaged  ten  eggs  per  day  during  the  last 
month;  twenty-five  mongrels,  recently  pur- 
chased,  and  which  have  not  laid  for  two 
months  back,  and  may  yet  be  another 
month  before  they  are  put  into  trim,  and 
fifty  chickens,  all  the  way  from  four  weeks 
old  to  getting  ready  for  laying.  The  young- 
est lot  are  fully  fledged,  and  very  spritely, 
and  are  only  fed  once  a  day  (and  that  is,  all 
the  time.)  A  pan  of  feed  is  kept' before 
them  all  the  time,  to  take  it  when  they  feel 
like  it.  All  the  chickens  are  fed  the  same. 
When  we  come  to  the  old  hens,  or  rathet 
the  laying  ores,  1  he  feed  is  chopped  off  to 
two  meals  per  day,  as  before  stated.  As 
soon  as  they  get  a  little  too  much,  down 
drops  the  "  soft  shells,"  and  the  next  day 
comes  a  fast,  when  they  run  a  whole  day  on 
an  empty  crop.  I  have  only  lost  one  hen, 
and  one  rooster,  in  a  whole  year,  from  sick- 
ness, and  they  were  too  fat.  Not  a  wheeze 
or  a  sneeze,  nor  a  roup  or  a  droop.  All  are 
very  sprightly  indeed,  and  the  writer  finds 
it  just  I  hi'  easiest  Kind  c,f  fun  to  run  a  small 
poultry  farm  of  100  hens.  No  disease  of 
any  kind  hut  a  few  lice  made  us  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  summer.  These  soon  got  disgusted 
witli  the  oil  l hat  is  used  plentifully  on  the 
roosts  each  week  when  cleaned. 

My  experiments  during  the  year  have 
particularly  included  the  hatching  out  of 
the  young  chicks,  and  it  is  believed  that  all 
eggs  can  be  tested  before  hatching  and  all 
picked  out  that  will  not  break  the  shell  on 
the  nineteenth  day,  fur  I  don't  propose  to 
have  any  other  on  this  farm.  A  chick  thai 
is  not  up  and  dressed  on  the  nineteenth  day 
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by  twelve  o'clock  midnight,  gets  a  knock  in 
the  head  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth. 
These  experiments  have  been  very  interest- 
ing to  the  writer.  We  should  all  of  us  he 
on  the  learn.  A  man  is  becoming  rapidly 
blinded  when  he  allows  himself  to  feel  that 
he  knows  all  there  is  about  the  poultry'' 
farm. 


FRUIT  TREES.    LIME  WATER. 

W.  J.  COLLINS,  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  two  matters  in  your  October 
number  I  wish  to  notice  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers.  To  the  reader  interested  in 
raising  fruit  trees  on  his  poultry  run,  I 
would  say — drive  four  stakes,  four  feet 
long,  around  the  tree,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  stem,  and  tie  a  string  or  bit 
of  wire  around  them.  That  will  save  them. 
Next,  with  regard  to  soft-shelled  eggs.  We 
tried  shells,  gravel)  lime,  etc.,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Theu  I  reflected  that  our  well  water 
was  soft,  aud  perhaps  the  hens  did  not  get 
enough  lime  in  their  drinking  water,  so  I 
made  some  lime  water,  and  inixed  in,  and 
that  was  the  remedy  in  our  case.  I  keep 
some  now  in  bottles,  ready  at  hand,  and 
once  in  a  while  mix  it  in  a  little,  say  half  a 
pint  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  lime  water 
can  be  made  by  putting  a  lump  of  fresh 
lime,  the  size  o'f  an  egg,  into  a  gallon  of 
water.  Let  it  stand,  and  settle,  then  pour 
off  the  clear  water  for  use. 


TOO  PROGRESSIVE  FOR  HIM. 

The  microbe  and  spontaneous  generators 
of  cholera,  roup  and  other  evils,  suggested 
to  a  venerable  reader,  who  was  informed 
that  the  Asiatic  cholera  had  arrived,  the 
following  in  verse,  which  he  at  once  sent 
off  in  haste  to  the  Poultry  Keeper: 

I'm  somelhin'  of  a  veteran 

Just  a  turnin1  eighty  years, 
A  man  that's  hale  and  hearty, 

And  stranger  tew  all  fears 
But  I've  heard  some  news  this  mornin', 

That  has  made  my  old  head  spin, 
And  I'm  goin'  to  ease  my  conshuns 

If  I  never  speak  agin. 
Tew  be  stuffed  with  such  darned  nonsense, 

'Bout  them  crawlin'  bugs  and  wurms, 
That's  a  killin'  human  beings 

With  their  mikroscopic  germs. 

They  say  there's  mikrobes  all  about, 

A  lookin'  for  their  prey, 
There's  nothing  pure  to  eat  or  drink, 

And  no  safe  place  tew  stay. 
There's  miasmy  in  the  dewtall, 

And  malary  in  the  sun, 
'Taint  safe  to  be  out  doors  at  noon, 

Or  when  the  day  is  done. 
There's  bactery  in  the  water, 

And  triceeny  in  the  meat, 
Ameeby  in  the  atmosphere 

And  calory  in  the  heat. 

There's  corpuskules  and  pigments, 

In  a  human  being's  blojd. 
And  every  other  kind  of  thing, 

Existin  since  the  flood. 
Terbacker's  full  o'  nickotine, 

Whatever  that  may  be,  - 
And  your  mouth  wilf  all  get  puckered, 

With  the  tannin  in  the  tea, 
The  butter's  olymargarum, 

It  never  saw  a  cow, 
And  things  is  gittin'  wus  and  wus 

From  what  they  be  just  now. 

Them  bugs  is  all  about  us, 

Just  a  waitin'  for  a  chance, 
Tew  navigate  our  vitals, 

And  nawua  off  like  plants. 
I  don't  believe  such  nonsense, 

And  I'm  not  a  going  to  try 
If  things  is  come  to  such  a  pass 

I'm  satisfied  tew  die. 
I'll  go  hang  me  in  the  cellar, 

For  I  won't  be  such  a  fool, 
As  to  wait  until  I'm  pizened 

By  a  anny-mally-cool. 

Old  Veteran. 


DON'T  MAKE    US  GUESS. 

Here  is  something  we  wish  every  reader 
to  read.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  guilty  of 
doing  the  same  thing.  A  writer  in  West 
Heading,  Pa.,  asks: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  nils  my  chickens? 
They  droop,  sneak  around,  and  their  combs 
turn  dark.  They  seem  to  bo  weak,  but  eat. 
Some  live  only  a  few  days. 

With  due  respect  to  the  writer,  we  will 
say  that  he  should  have  slated  how  he  man- 
aged. The  buildings,  food,  and  all  details, 
should  have  been  given.  We  cannot  guess. 
A  bird  always  droops  when  sick,  no  matter 
what  ails  it.  Its  comb  will  turn  dark  or 
pale  with  any  ailment.  The  loss  of  the  red 
color  indicates  that  the  bird  is  sick,  but  it 
may  be  any  kind  of  sickness.  A  sick  bird  is 
also  naturally  weak,  and  some  of  them  die. 
The  above  symptoms  will  ft  any  disease. 
We  always  cheerfully  aim  to  oblige  by  an- 
swering questions,  but  we  cannot  guess. 
We  must  have  the  symptoms. 

The  Sex  of  Eggs. — I  have  tried  all  the 
methods  for  determining  the  sex  of  eggs 
ever  published,  and  I  have  been  raising 
poultry  for  forty  years.  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  one  can  select  eggs  for  sex,  and  that 
it  never  will  be  known,  as  there  is  no  sign 
or  indication  for  so  doing.  I  have  also  tried 
all  the  modes  of  mating  for  sex,  but  I  am 
no  wiser. — John  B.  Haines,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


DIVE  DEEP  INTO  YOUR  POCKETS 
FOR  A  HALF  A  DOLLAR  FOR  ONE 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Readers. 

In  "  This  Experience  Meeting-  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Alone  "Worth  It. — I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  one  art- 
icle alone,  on  page  ninety-eight,  October 
issue,  entitled  "Points  on  "Hatching  Broil- 
ers." That  one  article  alone  is  worth  four 
times  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  In 
a  previous  issue  was  the  article,  "A  Library 
of  Points."  These  two  articles,  carefully 
studied,  equip  a  beginner  for  a  start. —  0. 
E.  Matteson,  Stone  Bank;  Wis. 

Nearly  Three  Dollars  per  Hen. — I  have  kept 
an  account  for  nine  months,  beginning  last 
January,  with  thirty-six  hens,  ail  in  one 
small  house,  made  of  single  hemlock  boards, 
and  tbe  profit  I  made  from  the  sale  of  eggs 
and  chickens,  not  considering  what  we 
used  ourselves,  (which  was  quite  a  num- 
ber,) after  deducting  the  cost  of  food,  and 
I  cleared  §64.13.  Don't  you  think  there 
was  profit  in  that?  I  have  over  forty 
young  and  old  chickens  left  yet.  I  am 
thinking  of  getting  an  incubator  this  fall, 
and  start  to  raising  broilers. —  W.  8.  Hale, 
Cornvxill-on-thc-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Keep  a  Cool  Head. — I  watch  each  month  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  for  those  who  keep  poultry.  I 
study  it,  and  read  it  over  and  over,  so  as 
to  remember  what  to  do  in  time  of  need.  I 
have  had  very  good  luck  with  the  chickens 
I  have  raised  this  year,  but  some  of  them 
are  very  small,  because  they  were  hatched 
so  late."  No  more  late  hatched  chickens  for 
me.  If  I  can't  get  them  hatched  a.?  early  as 
April  or  May,  or  June,  a  .  the  latest,  I  don't 
want  them  at  all.  I  have  learned  that  much 
about  chickens,  this  is  my  first  year  with 
them.  I  hope  to  read  and  remember,  and 
put  in  practice,  until  I  make  a  success  of 
raising  chickens  if  I  can.  Of  course,  among 
so  many  writers  on  poultry,  there  are  a 
good  many  conflicting  opinions,  but  if  one 
keeps  a  cool  head,  and  thinks  it  out,  they 
will  get  on  the  right  road  after  awhile.  I 
wish'you  success,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  it. —  Charles  Derbey,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Do  Away  With  the  Old  Hen. — I  am  trying 
to  school  our  people  to  do  away  with  the 
old  hen,  and  to  get  them  to  use  incubatcrs 
aud  brooders,  and  I  think  I  will  get;  thex-e 
before  long.  For  an  example,  I  have  two 
broods  of  chicks.  One  brood  is  now  five 
weeks  old,  and  one  is  two  weeks  old — lot!  in 
all.  I  have  had  the  question  asked  me,  a 
hundred  times  or  more,  how  can  we  learn 
how  to  raise  chickens  like  you  do,  Mr.  C., 
and  I  simply  tell  them  to  get  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  One  copy  aloue  is  worth  the 
price. —  W.  H.  Cross  ley,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

On  a  Town  Lot.— I  did  very  well  with 
chicks  this  season  on  a  town  lot,  having 
hatched  103,  and  raised  150  of  them.  I  made 
a  clear  profit  of  $28,  and  I  have  fifty  pullets 
left.  The  incubator  did  well  for  me  this 
year,  although  I  bought  eggs  to  hatch  at  the 
store.  I  can't  do  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.— A.  B.  Hower,  Logansporl,  xnd. 

Broilers  Easy  to  Raise. — I  find  dry  food  the 
best  for  broilers.  When  the  food  is  wet  it 
causes  the  chicks  to  eat  too  much  water  in 
their  grain.  I  found  out  something  that 
every  reader  should  know,  and  it  is  that 
the  prepared  chick  food  advertised  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  just  the  thing.  I  thought 
I  would  try  it,  although  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  buying  prepared  foods,  and  I  found 
it  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  Where 
formerly  the  loss  was  great  I  now  have 
but  little  trouble.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  also  a 
gentleman  in  his  dealings,  and  those  who 
correspond  with  him  will  be  treated  right. 
— L.  M.  Shirley,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Grain  and  the  Breed. — The  opinion  pre- 
vails among  those  who  keep  poultry  mainly 
for  egg  layiug  that  the  grain  food  should  be 
thrown  or  scattered,  among  chaff,  cut 
straw,  or  leaves,  in  order  to  compel  the 
hens  to  take  exercise  sufficiently  to  prevent 
thein  from  becoming  too  fat,  as  a  fat  hen 
does  not  usually  lay  so  well,  but  it  is 
known  that  some  varieties  do  not  readily 
take  on  fat,  while  of  proper  age,  for  egg 
layiug,  such  as  the  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horn and  Black  and  White  Minorca.  In 
such  cases,  to  scatter  the  feed  among  filth 
that  takes  hours  to  separate,  is  wrong. — 
Isaac  Ide,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Ashes  for  Bufldings.—  In  regard  to  your 
question  of  filling  in  between  the  boards 
(not  matched  lumber  inside,)  of  hen  houses, 
I  will  say  that  I  have  used  hard  coal  ashes 
for  filling,  and  find  them  good,  for  one  of 
the  principal  matters  in  keeping  hens  is 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  lice  when  ashes 
are  used.  The  fine  dust  of  the  ashes 
reaches  all  over,  and  when  the  hens  fly  on 
the  roost  they  create  currents  of  ah-,  which 
raise  the  dust,  and  this  settles  on  the 
birds  on  the  roost  .  If  you  should  go  into  a 
hen  house  which  is  filled  with  coal  ashes 
for  a  lining,  when  the  hens  are  going  to 
roost,  the  dust  would  almost  choke  you.  I 
have  never  been  troubled  with  lice  on  bens 
since  I  used  it. — A.  Backstrain,  Flint, 
Mich. 

What  Twenty-five  Hens  Did. — As  I  owe  my 

success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  will 
give  you  my  record  of  twenty-live  hens, 
from'Sepleinber  1st,  ISSi),  to  September  1st, 
1890.  I  kept  tin  account,  and  found,  in  the 
above  space  of  time,  that  we  received  3,202 
eggs,  or  a  little  over  128  eggs  each,  My 


flock  consisted  of  seven  pure  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  the  others  were  a  cross  of  Brown 
Leghorn  male  and  Silver  Wyandotte  hens. 
— C.  A.Hasinyager,  Inter  La'chen,  Florida. 

An  Incubator  Experience.— I  value  the 
Poultry  Keeper  highly.  I  procured  an 
incubator  last  year,  aud  filled  it  three 
times.  My  first  hatch  was  thirty-seven 
chicks,  second  hatch  sixty-live  chicks,  (all 
died),  the  loss  being  from  keeping  the  tem- 
perature too  high.  My  third  hatch  was 
seventy-five  healthy  chicks.  I  do  not  con- 
sider my  experience  a  failure,  and  it  was 
not  a  success,  but  it  was  as  good  as  one 
could  expect  from  procuring  eggs  mostly 
from  grocery  stores.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
pullets  now,"  and  will  be  able  to  report  bet- 
ter results  next  spring.  I  do  not  consider 
my  brooder  a  good  one. — A.  T.  Hudleson, 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

A  Remedy.— I  have  a  few  Light  Brahmas, 
about  sixty  in  all,  and  they  had  the  catarrh 
so  badly  that  I  thought  I  would  have  to  kill 
every  one  of  them.  I  got  twenty-five  cents 
worth  of  red  pepper,  thirty  cents  worth  of 
paregoric,  six  small  teaspoonfuls  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  mixed  the  whole  in  three  quarts 
of  water.  I  put  a  teacupful  of  the  mix- 
ture in  each  gallon  of  the  drinking  water, 
every  morning,  well  shaken  before  using, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  every  chicken  is 
well  and  healthy.  If  you  think  this  worth 
publishing  in  your  valuable  paper  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  you  are  welcome  to 
do  so.—  Thomas  Gribble. 

Extraordinary  Laying.— I  had  two  hens  that 
layed  sixty  eggs  without  stopping.  I  set 
the  eggs,  and  raised  forty  chicks  from  them. 
But  I  must  tell  you  about  my  turkeys. 
The  young  ones  did  well  this  spring  until 
I  thought  they  were  out  of  danger,  and 
then  they  commenced  dying.  Their  heads 
were  turning  red,  and  they  would  go  off 
and  come  home  siclrf  Some  would  eat  well 
at  night  and  be  sick  in  the  morning.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  largest  died.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for"  them,  so  I  took  lin- 
seed meal,  soaked  it,  and  made  it  into 
bread,  which  I  softened  with  milk.  I  fed  it 
to  them,  and  in  a  little  while  they  stopped 
dying.  I  have  forty-three  left  yet.  I  am 
not  the  only  one  here  who  has  had  this  bad 
luck  this  year,  but  I  have  more  turkeys 
now  than  "any  of  my  neighbors.  I  took 
good  care  of  those  that  got  over  the  trouble 
and  raised  every  one  of  them.  [The  linseed 
meal  supplied  "nitrogen  to  them  at  a  time 
when  most  needed,  aud  it  is  excellent  for 
such  purpose. — El-.] — Mrs.  Mary  Clark, 
s  r  >k  ;■;,•!,:  /'/. 

An  Energetic  Young  Poidtryman.— I  am 

fifteen  years  old,  and  have  attended  to 
poultry  since  I  was  five  years  old.  I  have 
had  the  care  aud  ownership  of  forty  hens 
for  four  years,  and  also  three  ducks  last 
year.  I  wish  to  raise  300  chickens  and  200 
ducks  next  year.  This  year  I  raised  eighty 
chicks  and  thirty  ducks.  I  have  an  unlim- 
ited range,  with  buildings,  free.  I  made  a 
fair  profit,  including  cost  of  labor. — E.  C. 
Tibbilts,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Wants  it  Weekly. — I  want  the  Poultry 
Keeper  made  a  weekly,  or  come  as  often 
as  two  weeks  anyway.  I  thiuk  there  are  a 
great  many  of  the  same  desire.  Will  you 
please  look  into  that.  [We  fear  it  would 
be  too  great  an  undertaking. — Ed.] — Wyn. 
Fullerton,  Backer,  Montana. 

Prefers  Brown  Leghorns. — I  am  aware  that 
pigeons  are  not  poultry,  but  am  in  hopes 
that  you  will,  in  your  next  issue,  give  some 
points  on  raising  squabs.  I  keep  pigeons 
for  market,  and  also  a  flock  of  forty  Brown 
Leghorns,  for  winter  layers.  I  have  been 
dabbling  in  poultry  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  find  the  Brown  Leghorns  as  layers  su- 
perior to  any  I  ever  had.  Last  spring  I 
hatched  100  "chicks,  aud  when  they  were 
about  two  weeks  old  they  began  to  droop, 
and  thirty  died  before  I  could  conceive 
what  was  the  matter.  Finally  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  said,  "  Look  for  lice,"  and  I 
found  them.  I  greased  their  heads,  and 
greased  the  old  hens  under  the  wings, 
which  stopped  the  dying,  and  the  rest  are 
all  healthy.— D.  H.  McCoy,  Darby,  Pa. 

A  Roup  Remedy.— I  tried  a  remedy  for 
roup  which  is  worthy  of  a  trial  by  others. 
Aunoint  the  face  with  ten  drops  of  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and 
four  parts  sweet  oil.  In  each  quart  of  the 
drinking  water  put  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid 
permanganate  of  potash. — Albert  Sooy, 
Macon,  Ga. 

Clover.— If  my  hens  can  get  clover  they 
will  eat  it  readily.  I  cut  it  very  fine  (half 
inch  lengths),  and  put  it  in  a  tub.  I  then 
pour  some  boiling  water  on  the  clover  (not 
too  much  water),  and  cover  the  tub  with  an 
old  carpet,  or  anything  that  will  hold  the 
steam.  In  the  niorniug  it  is  still  warm, 
and  for  twenty-five  hens  I  add  a  quart  of 
ground  feed  to  the  clover,  mixed  well. 
The  ground  feed  is  half  a  quart  of  bran, 
and  the  other  half  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  cornnrcal  and  ground  oats. — L.  P. 
Hurst,  Wilmington,  Bel. 

Tree  Top  Turkeys.— I  have  a  large  shed, 
open  to  the  south,  with  roosts,  for  my  tur- 
keys, aud  I  find  that  they  like  shelter  when 
they  can  get  it.  The  roosts  are  rather 
high,  as  they  do  not  like  low  roosts. 
When  they  roost  in  trees  they  get  the  roup. 
When  trees  are  well  protected  by  houses 
the  turkeys  are  not  so  much  exposed,  but 
they  suffer  terribly  on  cold  nights  when 
the  wind  has  full  sweep  at  them.  Their 
feet  become  frozen  sometimes,  and  they 
have  discbarges  from  the  nostrils,  becom- 
ing poor  and  thin.  A  shed  will  pay  for  it- 
self the  first  year  in  the  turkeys  saved. — A 
E.  Ladd.  Ba(avia.  Bl, 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Save  the  screenings  of  your  crops  to 
feed. 

Give  the  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  raise 
chickens. 

Who  knows  the  value  of  a  hen  as  an  in- 
sect destroyer  ? 

If  protected  from  danger,  fowls  do  not 
need  to  roost  high. 

Thorough  breeding  should  be  accompanied 
by  thorough  feeding. 

Dry,  clean  and  light  poultry-houses  are 
indispensable  to  success. 

If  your  hens  are  not  looked  after  do  not 
expect  too  much  from  them. 

As  a  rule,  the  hens  with  the  largestcombs 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  layers. 

Isn't  it  always  something  farther  away 
from  home  that  is  a  little  better  ? 

Provide  good  comfortable  quarters  for 
laying  stock  before  cold  weather  begins. 

Mangel-wurzels  boiled  aud  mixed  with 
middlings,  are  economical  feed  for  poultry. 

The  great  secret  of  success  with  fowls  is 
in  loving  them  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
care  for  them. 

To  procure  eggs,  avoid  overfeeding,  and 
feed  meat  and  milk,  with  plenty  of  grain 
at  night,  omitting  corn. 

An  unventilated  poultry-house  is  simply 
a  breeding  place  for  all  the  diseases  that 
fowls  are  subject  to. 

It  is  the  capacity  for  taking  on  flesh  rap- 
idly that  makes  a  breed  or  a  bird  valuable 
for  the  market  grower. 

AVhen  shipping  dressed  fowls  be  sure  that 
all  the  animal  heat  is  driven  from  the  car- 
casses before  they  are  packed. 

No  vegetable  makes  better  succulent  food 
for  hens  in  winter  than  the  beet  when  boiled 
or  pulped  in  a  root  cutter. 

I.  K.  Felch  says  he  wishes  no  breeder 
would  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Better  and 
more  satisfactory  to  buy  and  sell  birds. 

Select  only  the  very  best  of  your  birds  to 
breed  from,  and  select  them  for  their  laying 
qualities,  rather  than  for  their  feathers  and 
form. 

The  hen  is  estimated  to  lay  100  eggs  in  a 
year,  but  instances  are  knowii  in  which  in- 
dividuals have  laid  as  many  as  180  eggs  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Nine  thousand  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  World's  Fair  managers  for 
feed,  coops  and  building  for  the  world's 
display  of  fine  fowls. 

Milk  aud  wheat  will  help  the  young  birds 
to  make  bone  and  flesh  and  their  winter  coat 
of  feathers.  The  same  diet  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  old  birds. 

There  is  no  green  food  equal  to  chopped 
onions,  both  for  the  adult  stock  and  young 
chicks.  Onions  are  not  only  invigorating, 
but  are  excellent  when  the  fowls  are  sub- 
ject to  colds. 

Reduce  the  winter  stock  of  poultry  as 
much  as  possible  to  layers.  These  will  pay 
their  way  and  leave  you  a  profit,  whatever 
the  cost  of  feed  may  be.  Get  all  other  stock 
ready  for  an  early  market. 

On  the  farm  of  George  A.  McF'etridge,  of 
Center  Moriches,  Long  Island,  over  40,000 
ducklings  are  reportedto  have  been  hatched 
this  season.  They  are  hatched  by  incuba- 
tors and  raised  in  brooders. 

Cold  nights  bring  on  roup.  If  your  poul- 
try-house needs  repairing,  do  it  now.  A 
lining  of  felt  paper  is  the  best  to  shut  up 
the  cracks  with.  More  chickens  contract 
roup  from  draft  than  any  other  cause. 

For  roup,  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  give  the 
bird  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  Burn 
tar  and  turpentine  in  the  poultry-houso 
after  the  hens  have  gone  on  the  roost  at 
night. 

Poultry  that  is  to  be  used  on  the  taole  is 
much  better,  if  confined  for  a  few  days  and 
fed  corn  or  corn  meal  and  water  alone.  On 
this  diet,  fat  is  taken  on  rapidly,  and  the 
flesh  becomes  sweet,  juicy  and  tender. 

Cochins,  notwithstanding  their  excessive 
size  are  good  layers.  With  a  comfortable 
coop  they  may  be  depended  on  for  eggs  dur- 
ing the  cool  weather.  They  are  hardy  and 
less  subject  to  severe  sickness  than  many 
other  breeds. 

Wheat  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of 
the  best  foods  for  laying  hens,  as  it  contains 
the  elements  that  stimulate  egg  production. 
It  is  best  to  feed  moderately  owing  to  its 
fattening  qualities,  as  fat  hens  soon  forget 
how  to  lay. 

When  hen  roosts  are  kcrosened,  remove 
them.  After  applying  the  oil  touch  a 
match  to  them  and  let  the  oil  burn  all  over 
the  surface.  This  effectually  destroys  lice 
and  nits,  and  makes  the  roosts  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  feet  of  hens. 

Put  all  tarred  felt  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  making  the  inside  white  aud  clean 
by  whitewashing.  This  will  answer  two 
purposes— one  shuts  out  the  cold,  the  other 
makes  the  coops  bright  and  cheerful,  which 
makes  the  flock  look  well  also. 

Eggs,  fowls  and  butter  are  upon  many 
farms  largely  the  result  of  woman's  labor. 
But  if  it  was  not  for  the  steady  income  de- 
rived from  these  sources,  it  would  be  much 
harder  to  make  both  ends  meet  thau  it  now 
is.  Farmers,  give  due  credit  to  your  wives. 

Eggs  arc  imported  into  this  country  every 
year.  A  "glut"  in  the  poultry  and  egg 
market  never  occurs,  although  when  the 
excess  of  "old  hens  "  is  being  sent  to  mar- 
ket, prices  are  reduced  for  awhile,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  prices  exceed  all  other 
farm  products.—  Tlu  Northwestern  Agri- 
culturist. 
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WHAT  IS  IT? 

Sometimes  an  ailment  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance which  is  entirely  unlike  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  flock  of  Mrs.  M.  II.  Saxon,  Groves, 
Indiana.  Her  letter  below  explains  the 
difficulty.  She  says: 

My  chickens  have  been  dying  to  consider- 
able extent,  and  I  find  myself  unable  to 
diagnose  the  case.  I  know  of  no  better 
source  to  apply  for  information  than  to 
yourself.  I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of 
your  paper  for  several  years  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  solution  of  my 
difficulty.  The  chickens  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy  until  all  at  once  they  get 
lame.  The  lameness  is  in  the  knee  joint. 
The  swelling  looks  transparent,  and  upon 
being  oijened  watery  matter  exudes.  They 
seem  to  retain  their  appetite  but  continue 
to  lose  flesh  and  strength  until  they  die. 
They  do  not  soil  their  feathers,  nor  do  their 
combs  turn  black,  as  in  cholera.  A  post- 
mortem examination  showed  the  liver  to 
have  its  usual  appearance.  They  have  the 
range  of  the  farm  which  is  clay  soil.  I 
have  raised  poultry  extensively  for  several 
years,  and  I  think  it  may  be  possible  that 
they  lack  grit.  Old  and  young  are  both 
seized.  I  will  be  much  pleased  to  hear  your 
opinion.  I  should  have  stated  that  corn 
and  cornmeal  have  been  their  feed. 

We  can  only  give  two  reasons.  One  is 
that,  as  watery  matter  exudes  from  the 
swollen  knee  joints,  the  difficulty  may  be 
due  to  some  parasitic  cause,  iu  which  case 
the  best  application  is  a  mixture  of  one 
part  crude  petroleum,  one  part  kerosene, 
and  three  parts  lard.  The  other  attempt  at 
a  solution  is  that  as  the  birds  have  been  fed 
mostly  on  grain  they  are  fat,  and  the  lame- 
ness is  caused  by  the  daily  jarring  from 
jumping  off  the  roost,  the  legs  being  unable 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  heavy  bodies  on  a 
hard  floor.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  them  on 
straw,  and  to  remove  the  males  from  the 
flock. 

DAMP  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  Bansomville,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  the  following  inquiry  in  regard  to 
a  paper-lined  poultry  house  being  damp. 
He  has  no  ventilator.   He  says: 

I  have  a  house  40x60  feet  on  a  stone  wall, 
sheathed  on  the  outside,  over  building 
paper,  and  boarded  up  inside,  and  papered 
over  the  boards  (tar  paper).  It  has  ten 
slide  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  one 
in  each  end,  also  a  door  in  each  end.  It  is 
very  damp.  We  have  one  hundred  fowls 
in  it,  but  no  ventilator.  How  can  we  keep 
it  dry. 

The  above  house  is  well  protected,  but  it 
is  damp.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
paper  had  been  placed  on  the  studding,  so 
as  to  create  an  air  space  between  the  walls, 
us  the  moisture  is  due  probably  to  the  new 
lumber  of  which  the  house  is  constructed. 

We  find  that  n-'W  houses  are  nearly  al- 
ways damp  compared  with  old  and  season- 
ed boards. 

With  a  door  at  each  end,  and  so  many 
windows,  a  ventilator  would  be  superflu- 
ous. To  dry  the  walls,  let  the  doors  and 
windows  be  open  during  the  day,  but 
closed  at  night.  Hang  a  stable  lantern  in 
the  house,  every  twenty  feet,  at  night,  so 
as  to  dry  the  air,  and  place  a  lump  of  stone 
lime  in  each  pen,  removing  it  as  it  slakes, 
and  adding  more,  as  the  lime  will  absorb 
the  moisture. 

ABOUT  CAPONS. 

As  the  marketing  of  capons  is  being  dis- 
cussed we  give  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  at 
Drexel,  Mo.,  in  order  to  point  out  a  few 
facts  to  those  interested.   He  says: 

I  would  like  a  little  advice  in  regard  to 
capons,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in 
the  columns  of  your  most  valuable  journal. 

Can  caponiziiig  be  performed  safely  and 
profitably  at  this  season  ? 

About  what  weight  would  a  two  months 
old  chick,  eaponized  now,  weigh  by  the  first 
of  next  May  '{ 

I  have  a  large  number  of  chicks,  about 
two  months  old,  that  are  worth  scarcely 
nothing  in  our  market  (Kansas  City),  and  1 
thought,  perhaps,  by  making  capons  of  the 
cockerels,  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep 
them. 

The  operation  can  be  performed  at  any 
season,  and  the  cockerels  should  be  about 
three  months  old.  It  is  important  to  have 
them  large,  hence  it  is  best  to  caponize  in 
early  spring  and  sell  the  next  spring.  If 
eaponized  now  they  will  grow  but  little 
during  the  winter,  and  will  perhaps  only 
reach  live  or  six  pounds  weight  by  May,  as 
late  fall  chicks  that  are  not  iu  brooders  sel- 
dom grow  to  full  size,  the  cold  dwarfing 
them  to  a  certain  extent. 

Our  January,  1898,  issue  is  one  which 
every  person  Mho  \<  interested  in  capons 
should  have,  a-  it  give,  ail  the  informatioi) 
on  the  subject. 


THE  IMPROVED  EXCELSiOR  INCUBATOR. 

As  we  gave  a  somewhat  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  Excelsior  Incubator  last  April, a 
repetition  would  not  now  be  necessary.  The 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  has  pur- 
chased the  patents  on  the  Andrews, Perfect, 
Halsted,  Thermostatic,  and  Centennial 
Hatchers,  which  gives  him  quite  a  field. 
Mr.  Stahl  assures  us  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
tion to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  sales 
or  manufacture  of  legitimate  incubators, 
but  that  he  is  determined  to  break  up  that 
"  wasp's  nest"  of  manufacturers  who  make 
Quincy  their  headquarters.  The  well- 
known  Waldo,  who  was  convicted,  operated 
in  Quincy.  and  the  city's  reputation  as  a  lo- 
cation for  the  manufacture  of  incubators 
suffered  in  consequence.  He  is  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of  all 
such,  and  for  that  reason  secured  as  many 
patents  asrhe  could  control. 

BREEDS  RUNNING  TOGETHER. 

Sometimes  it  is  is  not  convenient  to 
separate  the  breeds  until  eggs  are  wanted 
for  hatching,  and  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Charles  Israel,  of  Kearney,  Nebr.,  asks  as 
follows : 

If  three  breeds  of  fowls,  all  different 
are  running  together  now,  and  until  Janu- 
ary, will  their  eggs  hatch  cross-bred  chicks 
if  I  separate  them  in  January,  and  do  not 
use  the  eggs  for  hatching  until  February  f 

If  the  chicks  were  produced  like  animals 
there  would  be  cross-breeding,  but  there  is 
no  arterial  circulation  of  blood  between  the 
hen  and  the  egg,  the  chick  being  hatched 
outside  of  the  body.  An  animal  (even  man) 
is  hatched  from  an  egg,  but  inside  the 
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body. If  the  hens  are  separated  two  weeks 
before  the  eggs  are  u-ed  there  will  be  no 
liability  of  cross-bred  chicks.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  something  depends 
on  the  condition  and  stage  of  progress  of 
laying,  and  also  011  the  position  of  the  eggs 
in  t he  ovaries. 


.  MEAT  AND  CLOVER  FOR  EGGS. 

Mr.  C.  McCormick,  Lewistown  Junction, 
Pa.,  gives  his  record  for  February  with 
three  breeds,  and  as  he  fed  meat  and  clover, 
we  give  his  statement.  He  shows  as  fol- 
lows : 

Two  Plymouth  Eocks,  43  eggs 
Two  Wyandottes,  33  eggs 

Two  Brahmas,  31  eggs 

Total  107 
In  his  letter  with  the  record  Mr.  McCor- 
mick says: 

I  do  not  think  this  can  be  beaten  easily, 
by  six  hens,  for  a  cold  month.  I  feed  fresh 
meat  twice  a  week,  give  lukewarm  water 
twice  a  day,  steamed  (or  scalded)  clover  iu 
the  morning,  and  corn  at  night.  I  have 
these  hens  vet,  and  bought  them  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  MeClintock,  Belleville,  Pa. 

The  above  mode  of  feeding  is  excellent, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  meat  should 
not  be  given  every  day,  and  especially  fresh 
green  bones  from  the  butcher  along  with 
the  meat. 


THIS  IS  THE  ROUP. 

Many  of  our  readers  do  not  know  what 
the  roup  is,  for  a  great  many  disorders  due 
to  colds  come  under  the  head  of  roup.  The 
following  letter  from  a  subscriber  at  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  will  be  interesting.    It  says: 

Please  tell  mc  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  hens. 

My  poultry  house  is  ten  by  twelve  feet, 
cement  floor,  roosts  two  feet  from  the  floor, 


with  a  floor  overhead  six  feet  from  the  floor. 
In  the  center  of  this  floor  is  an  opening  two 
feet  square,  which  I  can  open  or  close  for 
ventilation.  On  three  sides  of  this  main 
building  I  have  sheds  six  feet  high,  and 
seven  feet  wide,  one  window  on  each  side. 
Now,  in  the  main  part  is  where  about  130 
birds  roost.  I  have  the  shed  windows  open 
during  warm  weather. 

My  birds  have  sore  eyes,  and  it  generally 
begins  on  one  side  first,  and  then  both  get 
affected.  The  lids  become  swollen,  and  the 
eyes  are  frothy  on  some,  and  others  only 
watery.  I  have  had  only  one  to  die,  but  four 
others  are  affected.  My  fowls  have  plenty 
of  range,  pure  water,  and,  twice  a  day,  I 
feed  whole  barley,  and  sometimes  corn.  Oc- 
casionally a  bran  mash  is  given. 

Now,  p'lease  tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 
Is  it  the  ventilation,  roup,  or  what  is  it  ? 

I  have  lost  several  fowls.  The  symptoms 
are  like  cholera,  but  the  dropping  don't  look 
like  it,  although  they  appear  to  have  dysen- 
tery. Earlier  in  the  season  they  could  get 
some  raw  apples.  Would  that  cause  it '?  I 
have  some  turkeys  raised  with  hens,  which 
act  the  same  way,  while  those  that  run 
with  the  turkey  hens  are  all  right. 

There  are  a  few  matters  in  the  above  on 
which  we  wish  to  give  our  readers  some 
light. 

First,  the  turkeys  that  are  with  the  hens 
are  diseased,  which  proves  that  the  disease 
is  contagious,  thus  showing  roup,  as  the 
other  turkeys  are  exempt. 

The  apples  have  done  no  harm.  The  roup 
has  attacked  the  bowels  of  some  and  the 
heads  of  others.  We  might  thus  style  roup 
as  consumption  of  the  lungs,  consumption 
of  the  bowels,  diphtheria,  or  any  form  of 
disease  resulting  from  cold,  but  "malignant 


roup  is  scrofulous,  contagious,  and  is 
known  by  a  very  offensive  odor. 

The  swollen  heads  are  caused  by  draughts 
of  air.  Perhaps  the  ventilator  is  at  fault- 
The  ventilator  kills  more  poultry  than  all 
other  causes.  Suppose  our  dwellings,  were 
not  plastered,  s-nd  contained  no  stoves, 
would  we  rack  our  brains  on  how  to  venti- 
late ?  Yet  this  is  just  the  position  in  which 
the  hens  are  placed  in  winter. 

Even  the  poor  little  chicks  in  the  brooder 
houses  are  "  ventilated,"  and  they  die  with 
bowel  disease,  due  to  ''too  much  so-called 
fre.h  air,  while  the  poultry  man  does  not 
know  it,  and  attributes  all  the  misfortune 
to  the  feed. 

Nail  down  the  ventilator,  plug  up  all 
knot-holes,  and  fill  up  all  cracks  and  crev- 
ices. 


DOES  CORN  KILL  CHICKENS? 

A  reader  in  the  Michigan  Poultry  Breed- 
er discusses  the  matter  of  feeding  corn  to 
fowls,  and  takes  not  ire  of  the  claim  made 
that  corn  is  injurious.   He  says: 

''Sometime  ago  I  was  much  pleased  in 
reading  an  article  from  Fanny  Field,  who 
said  about  corn  killing  chickens,  and  I 
have  my  reasons  for  not  admitting  this. 
After  reading  this  article,  just  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  in  it,  I  commenced  to  feed  my 
chickens  ail  the  corn  they  would  eat,  (and  r 
can  say  right  here  that  a  chicken  is  the  next 
door  neighbor  to  a  hog,)  for  five  days 
and  there  are  no  dead  ones  yet.  Would 
some  good  reader  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  if  they  ever  saw  a  chicken  chew  corn 
or  any  other  food?  As  far  as  I  have 
watched  them  I  have  always  seen  them 
swallow  as  fast  as  it  was  taken  into  the 
mouth.  But  I  would  say,  no  one  wants  to 
try  the  experiment  if  they  have  not  a  good 
supply  of  corn  on  band.  The  only  ex- 
planation I  can  give  abouyt  chickens  dying 
is  that  the  corn  had  already  commenced  to 
ferment  before  it  was  fed,  and  being  damp 
and  coining  into  the  warm  crops  passed 


into  the  most  advanced  stages  of  for- 
mation and  in  this  way  caused  sickness.  " 

The  above  sounds  odd  to  some,  but  the 
writer  gives  the  solution  of  the  problem  as 
follows : 

"Though,  I  think  if  the  lady  had  had  one 
of  her  fowls  opened  and  the  heart  taken 
out,  she  would  have  found  the  cause  of 
death.  I  think  she  would  have  found  the 
heart  covered  with  leaf  fat  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  its  breathing,  and  this  of 
course  would  causa  death.  But,  too  much 
hearty  food  of  any  kind  will  bring  about 
the  same  results." 

Corn  is  not  only  harmless,  but  excellent, 
when  used  in  connection  with  other  foods. 
Too  much  corn  causes  fowls  to  become 
over  fat,  and  of  course  the  injury  results 
more  from  injudicious  feeding  than  fron» 
the  corn. 

A  CURIOSITY. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Comstoik,  1015  Main  street, 
Little  Eock,  Ark.,  sends  us  a  description  of 
a  curiosity  which  is  important  as  showing 
some  of  the  eccentricities  and  peculiarties 
of  birds.  He  writes: 

There  is  in  this  city  a  curiosity  such  as 
I  never  heard  of  before.  It  is  a  fowl — half 
guinea  and  half  turkey — and  was  produced 
by  a  guinea  hen.  It  acts  like  a  guinea  but 
looks  like  a  turkey.  It  makes  a  noise  like 
a  guinea  but  struts  like  a  turkey.  Is  it  a 
common  occurrence  '! 

Such  occurrences  are  very  rare,  but  they 
do  happen  sometimes.  All  of  the  freaks 
and  curiosities  seem  to  have  the  guinea  as 
one  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  it  will  oc- 
casionally (very  rarely,  however,)  cross 
with  the  turkey  or  cock  (chicken),  and 
some  curious  birds  result  therefrom.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  guinea  is 
somewhat  averse  to  association  with  othe.f 
fowls. 

HIS  GREEN  FOOD  SPOILED. 

Those  who  tried  to  keep  green  food  (en- 
silage) in  a  barrel,  will  be  interested  in  what 
Mr.  C.  Aldrich,  of  Johnstown,  Wis.,  has  to 
say  about  his  attempt,  which  we  give  below 
as  follows.  He  writes  : 

I  have  run  on  to  a  snag,  and  I  want  you 
to  help  me  off.  I  took  a  barrel  and  set  it 
in  my  hen  house.  Then  I  mowed  some 
second  crop  clover,  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  blossom.  I  cut  it  fine,  put  it  into 
the  barrel  without  wilting,  packed  it  as 
hard  as  I  could,  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  put  in  some  more. 
I  put  on  a  good  weight.  Then  we  had 
three  or  four  days  of  wet  weather,  so  that  I 
could  not  put  iu  any  more.  I  covered  over 
the  barrel  with  an  old  blanket.  Today  I 
opened  it,  to  put  in  some  more,  and  about 
one-half  of  it  was  rotten.  The  head  was  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  barrel,  but  I  had  a 
heavy  weight  on  it.  There  was  about  a 
half  inch  space  between  the  clover  and  the 
barrel  that  was  moldy.  Now  should  I  have 
wilted  the  clover,  or  should  I  have  put  the 
weight  on  as  soon  as  I  put  it  in'/  Should  the 
barrel  be  covered  over  tight  ? 

The  causes  of  decay  are  due  to  the  bar- 
rel not  being  tight  perhaps,  and  to  insuffi- 
cient weight.  The  weight  should  be  such  as 
to  press  the  green  food  until  it  is  as  solid 
as  chewing  tobacco  in  a  box.  It  is  best  to 
use  it  wilted  a  little,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much 
moisture  as  possible,and the  weight  must  re- 
main on  all  the  time.  In  other  words,the  se- 
cret is  to  keep  the  air  out,  hence  the  heavier 
the  weight  the  closer  the  contents  are  packed 
A  hogshead,  or  strong  bin,  is  better  than  a 
barrel,  as  there  is  always  a  slight  loss  next 
to  the  outside  of  the  ensilage,  and  the  larger 
the  silo  the  less  liability  of  loss. 


MR.  BABC0CK  IS  RIGHT  THIS  TIME. 

The  whole  thing  is  in  a  nutshell  in  the 
following  reason,  given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  iu  the  Bulletin  in  favor  of  Worcester 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
He  says : 

"  The  expense  of  the  meeting  at  Chicago 
will  be.  greater  than  at  any  other  point.  It 
is  true  that  something  will  be  saved  in 
railroad  fares,  but  rooms  and  board  will 
come  very  high.  Chicago  will  be  the  most 
expensive  place  in  the  Union  during  the 
continuance  of  this  great  Exposition.  At 
Worcester  there  will  be  no  such  distrac- 
tion-. The  most  interesting  place  there 
will  be  the  rooms  where  the  A.  P.  A.  does 
its  legitimate  work." 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Columbus  cele- 
bration at  Chicago  caused  hotel  prices  to  be 
(hull, I,  ,!  and  w  hen  the  Fair  opens  there  will 
he  a  regular  scramble  for  lodging,  the  fattest 
purses  getting  the  places.  It  will  be  too 
expensive  to  help  alter  the  Standard.  One 
will  have  to  see  the  show  and  run,  iu  order 
to  avoid  bankruptcy.  Then,  again,  the 
poultry  siluw  will  be  something  extra,  and 
will  help  swell  the  crowd.  Save  expenses 
fey  going  to  Worcester  or  Eoehester. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. — MADE  BY  GEO.  II.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Snbserintion  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Adrei-I  ising  Rate*,  50  cents  per  Agate  line($7  per 
Inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  "VVe  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise,    write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Offlce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       •      -        Hammoiiton,  K.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
;ion  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa. 

Dry  feed  is  always  better  than  soft  for 
tittle  chicks. 

Three  Poultry  Keepers,  to  three  ad- 
Iresses,  only  one  dollar. 

Only  twenty-five  cents  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  six  months.   Try  it. 

You  can  get  any  back  number  of  this 
paper  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  or 
twenty-five  cents  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  Devon,  Pa., 
wants  a  good  man.   Who  wants  a  job  ? 

There  is  a  huge  "tempest  in  a  teapot" 
over  the  Los  Angeles  A.  P.  A.  meeting. 

Chicago  made  boardiMmp  high  when  the 
Columbus  Centennial  celebration  occurred. 

The  hens  with  swelled  heads  and  blind 
ayes  grit  their  bills  at  the  fresh  air  (venti- 
lator) fiend. 

The  American  Buff  Cochin  Club,  with 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer  as  Secretary,  now  has  the 
Seld  to  itself. 


Three  papers— Poultry  Keeper,  Fan- 
cier's Review,  and  Southern  Fancier— tor 
jnly  one  dollar. 

Those  desiring  a  brooder  farm  should 
QOtice  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  E.  Trade- 
lius,  in  another  column. 

"Worcester,  Eochester  and  Chicago 
were  voted  for  as  the  places  to  hold  the 
A..  P.  A.  meeting  next  time. 

"We  have  reduced  the  price  of  bound  vol- 
umes of  back  issues  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  $1.00.  Only  a  few  left. 

You  can  sell  birds  as  well  as  old  breed- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  beginning. 
Sell  birds  now  and  eggs  in  the  spring. 

The  two  clover  cutters,  advertised  in 
this  issue,  should  be  used  by  all  who  wish 
to  provide  bulky  food  for  their  hens. 

The  "Poultry  Doctor,"  a  book  that 
treats  of  diseases  by  the  homoeopathic  meth- 
od, is  for  sale  by  us.  Price  fifty  cents. 

The  trip  to  Los  Angeles  was  cheap  com- 
pared to  the  prospective  cost  of  being  in 
Chicago  a  week  during  the  World's  Fair. 

It  takes  some  editors  a  long  time  to  get 
over  their  Jealousy  but  they  finally  accept 
the  new  doctrines  and  fall  in  line  placidly. 

All  who  desire  capable  help  will  be  as- 
sisted to  secure  it  if  they  will  write  us. 
We  keep  a  book  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  all  the  points,  and 
of  every  breed,  including  turkeys,  clucks, 
and  geese.  If  so,  send  us  one  dollar  for  the 
"Standard." 


The  bone  cutter  is  now  an  essential.  It 
has  come  to  stay.  It  saves  cost,  as  one  can 
now  use  green  bones  fresh  from  the 
butcher.  F.  W.  Mann  has  still  further  im- 
proved his  cutter,  and  has  a  new  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  for  you  to  read. 


One  or  two  poultry  papers  have  not  put 
in  an  appearance  yet.  What  is  the  matter. 
Have  they  .  Well, — no  more  at  pres- 
ent. 

McFettridge's  new  book,  called  "Poul- 
try" is  only  fifty  cents  a  copy.  The  book, 
and  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  eighty- 
five  cents. 

Do  not  send  subscriptions  to  our  editor. 
He  lives  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  while  the 
paper  is  published  at  Parkesburg,  (not 
Parkers-burg),  Pa. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  cold 
room,  no  stove,  no  plaster  on  the  walls,  and 
a  big  hole  at  one  end  of  the  .house.  Some 
people  say  it  is — ventilation. 

As  Mr.  Page  was  too  busy  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  Poultry  and  Pets,  he  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  will  perhaps 
make  a  great  improvement  in  it. 

Mr.  McFettridge,  author  of  the  book 
called  "Poultry"  now  operates  twenty-six 
incubators,the  total  capacity  being  7,400.  He 
will  keep  1,000  breeding  ducks  for  next 
year. 

Spongia,  the  great  homceopathic  remedy 
for  roup,  is  advertised  in  this  paper.  Full 
directions  are  sent  with  it.  It  is  something 
that  should  be  used  sparingly  in  the  drink- 
ing water. 

The  Indiana  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  Us  show  Jan.  12th  tff  18th,  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  not  Jan.  17th  to  21st,  as  stated. 
Mr.  A.  E.Meredith, West  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
is  Secretary. 

If  you  only  knew  what  you  lose  by  not 
having  our  back  numbers,  you  would  send 
$10  for  them,  yet  you  can  get  a  whole  year's 
lot  for  sixty  cents,  or  any  one  of  them  for 
five  cents. 

We  receive  a  great  many  confidential  dis- 
coveries of  remedies,  and  a  glance  over  our 
back  numbers  will  show  that  we  have  given 
them  all  long  ago.  Still,  we  say,  let  them 
come. 

The  Northwesiern  Iowa  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  will  hold  its  exhibi- 
tion at  Sioux  City,  January  17th  to  20th. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Preston,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
Secretary. 

Those  parties  who  have  been  displaying 
private  personal  letters  in  the  Los  Angeles 
controversy  are  making  a  mistake.  Such 
things  should  be  brought  out  only  when 
challenged  to  do  so. 

There  were  but  few  complaints  against 
the  breeders  who  advertised  with  us  last 
year,  and  they  were  amicably  adjusted,  with 
few  exceptions.  We  have  a  reliable  class 
of  advertisers. 

Notice  some  of  our  premium  offers  else, 
where.  The  Atlas  is  equal  to  any  $10  Atlas 
offered,  and  is  a  bargain,  even  at  that  price, 
yet  we  offer  you  the  Atlas,  (and  also  this 
paper  one  year),  for  only  $1.15. 

The  old  ringsters  have  been  crying  out 
something  about  not  electing  officers  at 
Worcester  and  they  were  laying  their  own 
wires  all  the  while.  Why  are  they  more 
anxious  about  officers  than  of  the  Standard. 

Who  will  rake  in  the  A.  P.  A.  as  a  cats- 
paw  to  get  the  Superintendency  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  World's  Fair 
at  the  next  meeting.  It  was  hatched  at 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis  the  last  time. 

Any  person  sending  two  stamps  to  pay 
postage  and  stationery,  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  with  a  name,  (or 
names)  of  any  persons  interested  in  poultry 
will  receive  illuitralcd  plans  of  an  incuba- 
tor free  of  charge. 

"A  Thousand  Facts  for  The  Family 
Circle,"  is  a  useful  volume  of  140  pages, 
price  twenty-live  cents.  Having  a  large 
stock  on  hand  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
suqscriber  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  re- 
mitting five  cents  extra  with  their  sub- 
scription.   Worth  the  money. 

We  take  stamps  for  subscription  but 
hope  that  our  readers  will  send  Post-office 
money  orders,  at  all  times,  as  money  sent 
that  way  cannot  possibly  be  lost.  It  costs 
only  live  cents  for  a  money  order.  Of 
course  we  do  not  object  to  stamps,  but  the 
money  order  protects  you  and  u>, 


"How  to  Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and 
Poultry,"  (with  illustrations)  is  a  useful 
book  prepared  by  Robert  Coates,  price 
thirty-five  cents.  We  send  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  and  this  book  both 
together  for  sixty  cents. 

We  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  our 
Series  No.  1,  "  Poultry  for  Profit,"  bound 
in  cloth.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  value  of 
this  book.  Any  subscriber  remitting  fifteen 
cents  extra  and  asking  for  this  cloth  bound 
book,  will  receive  one  free. 


"  Willis'  Veterinary  Practice,"  is  a 
useful  little  volume  for  horse  owners.  Not 
a  cheap  advertising  pamphlet  but  a  valuable 
book,  price  fifty  cents.  We  send  The 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
this  book  both  together  for  sixty  cents. 

Last  month  we  hurriedly  took  a  portion 
of  an  article  from  a  contemporary,  and  gave 
due  credit.  We  now  learn  that  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  under  the 
heading  of  "Chemistry  of  Assimilation," 
being  written  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Barrie,  Mt.  Vale, 
New  Jersey. 

The  Ohio  State  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  show  at  City  Hall,  Columbus,  Feb. 
1st  to  6th.  This  is  the  first  exhibition,  and 
great  preparations  are  being  made  to  have 
it  equal  any  in  the  West.  The  officers  are 
Mr.  Charles  Si  CUve,  President,  and  Dr.  M. 
F.  Lee,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

One  Mr.  M.  S.  Pratt,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
advertised  in  this  paper  last  season.  Since 
then  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  letters 
relative  to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  we  have  also 
written  hun  in  regard  thereto,  but  he  gave 
no  reply.  We  wish  here  to  say  that  his  ad- 
vertisement will  not  again  appear  in  our 
columns. 


As  a  cure  for  roup  Mr.  W.  K.  Collins, 
Whiteapple,  Miss.,  says  that  he  has  had  ex- 
cellent results  with  the  following:  Two 
ounces  each  of  sulphur  and  copperas  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  and  give  no  other  drink. 
Scrape  off  the  canker  in  the  mouth  and  put 
two  drops  of  coal  oil  down  the  throat. 

At  the  great  Southern  Poultry  Exposi- 
tion, Messrs.  Geo.  O.  Brown  and  H.  S.  Ball 
will  judge  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Peer  the  pigeons.  Dr.  T.  W.  Tuggles,  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  will  have  charge  of  the 
pigeons,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus> 
Ohio,  will  superintend  the  poultry  depart- 
ment. 

The  polyopticon  is  an  instrument  with 
which  you  can  show  on  canvas  any  card  or 
photograph,  equal  to  a  sciopticon.  Just  the 
thing  to  amuse  the  boys  and  girls  at  home 
at  night.  Price  $2.50.  We  will  send  one 
prepaid  to  any  one  sending  ten  subscribers 
to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents 
each. 

The  Show  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  very 
creditable.  There  were  nearly  1,000  birds. 
Pit  Games  came  out  in  force,  about  100 
being  shown.  Mr.  W.  W.  Turner,  was 
superintendent,  and  did  well.  Next  season 
the  A.  P.  A.  should  meet  at  Richmond,  and 
the  whole  South  should  join  in,  to  have  a 
huge  show  there.  It  is  the  half  way  place 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  "  On  to 
Richmond  "  next  year. 

An  article  written  by  us,  headed  the 
"  Cost  of  Poultry,"  was  credited  by  the 
Practical  Poultryman  to  the  American 
Poultry  Journal,  and  the  Pouliryman  itself 
had  an  editorial,  on  third  column  of  thir- 
teenth page,  beginning  "A  hen  will  lay," 
etc.,  which  was  written  by  us.  That  is 
right,  gentlemen— use  the  best  you  can  get, 
—but  we  thank  you  for  leaving  off  "  Ex- 
change" as  a  credit,  even  if  we  are  not  men 
tioned. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  wonderfully  nice  paper  for  the 
ladies,  and  has  a  wonderful  circulation  of 
nearly  1,000,000  copies  monthly  which  means 
that  it  has  value.  It  is  a  large,  handsome 
and  useful  monthly,  price  $1  per  year  or 
ten  cents  per  copy.  We  will  send  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper  together  one  year  for  one  dollar 
and  ten  cents  or  as  a  premium  for  three 
subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at 
five  cents  each. 


The  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  Associ 
ation  will  hold  Its  second  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  January  12th  to  14th, 
inclusive,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  a  good  show.  Mr.  D.  S.  Biller,  49 
Main  street,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  is  Secretary,  and 
has  the  premium  lists  now  ready. 

"Fisher's  Grain  Tables  "  and  "Scribners' 
Lumber  and  Log  Book,"  are  each  what  their 
names  indicate  and  very  valuable  to  have 
about  the  house  where  calculations  are  to 
be  made.  Price  of  either,  board  covers, 
thirty  cents.  Having  a  large  stock,  any 
subscriber  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  can 
have  one  of  either  by  remitting  ten  cents 
extra  with  their  subscription. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  writes 
about  "  Women  and  Poultry."  The  fact  is 
that  the  women  have  too  much  to  do  with 
poultry  already.  If  farmers  would  make  a 
specially  of  poultry,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  the  "wimmen  folks,"  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off.  Women  have  as  much  as  they  can 
do  if  they  attend  to  the  inside  of  their 
houses  properly,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
money  by  throwing  a  little  corn  to  chick- 
ens. Poultry  raising  means  work,  and  hard 
work,  too. 

Some  of  you  began,  and  bought  eggs  and 
birds  from  reliable  breeders  this  year.  Now 
why  not  advertise  your  stock  and  make  a 
little  from  them.  The  best  months  are 
January,  February,  March,  April  and  May. 
Only  three  lines  in  this  paper  are  neces- 
sary, and  will  cost  you  only  $3.83  for  three 
months,  or  only  $6.38  for  the  five  months. 
If  you  sell  only  two  sittings  of  eggs  you 
will  get  your  money  back  for  the  three 
months. 


We  have  left  a  few  copies  of  Dr.  Gleas- 
on's  Great  Work,  Everybody's  Own  Physi- 
cian, price,  $3.  Probably  there  is  no  better 
book  published  in  the  American  lan- 
guage than  this.  The  author  has  enjoyed  a 
practice  for  the  last  forty  years  second  to 
none,  400  pages,  300  illustrations,  beauti- 
fully bound  in  cloth.  We  know  of  no  book 
we  can  present  to  our  readers  with  so  much 
satisfaction  as  this.  It  will  be  sent  post- 
paid for  $3,  or  for  six  subscribers  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  at  fifty  cents  each. 

The  Lancaster  County  Poultry  and  Pig- 
eon Breeders'  Association  will  hold  its  first 
annual  exhibition  of  poultry  and  pigeons  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  21st  to  27th,  1892 
inclusive.  Messrs.  Nevius  and  Drevenstedt 
will  judge  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  Erdman 
the  pigeons.  Score  cards  will  be  given. 
First  premiums  are  $4,  second  premiums 
$2.  Full  information  can  be  obtained,  with 
premium  list,  entry  blanks,  eto.,  by  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  F.  Roth, 
Florin,  Pa. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Seely,  manager  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton,  says  that  the  best  inoubator 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  depends 
upon  the  man  to  get  the  results,  as  the  man 
(not  the  machine,)  furnishes  the  brains. 
While  one  man  will  get  good  results  from 
one  machine  another  man  will  do  better 
with  some  other  kind.  He  claims  that  all 
are  good,  and  none  best.  Mr.  Seely  now 
has  2,000  chicks  in  a  new  brooder  house,  and 
they  are  fine,  weighing  from  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  down.  He  says— "Don't  men- 
tion visitors.  We  have  ten  and  twenty 
where  we  had  one  at  Hammonton.  I  have 
brooder  houses,  killing  room,  and  feed  room 
268  feet  long,  and  an  incubator  house  that 
holds  twelve  incubators." 


CAMDEN'S  GREAT  SHOW. 

According  to  the  Fancier's  Journal,  a 
meeting  of  the  Show  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Society  was  held  in 
President  John  E.  Diehl's  office,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Wednesday,  November  16th,  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  poul- 
try at  the  Armory  of  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
on  January  22d  to  30th,  1893. 

The  building  selected  it  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State  for  the  purpose  and  is  centrally 
located.  The  premium  list  will  be  ready  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  to 
be  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  December  7th. 

Spratts  will  furnish  the  coops.  A  large 
list  of  judges  has  been  selected  and  from 
the  interest  manifested  by  themembers  and 
others,  the  show  promises  to  be  a  grand 
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The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wapsie 
Valley  Poultry  Club  will  be  held  at  'Water- 
loo, la.,  Jan.  10th  to  16th,  1893.  The  Club 
is  incorporated  and  has  a  capital  of  $500, 
paid  up.  The  show  will  be  judged  by  the 
veteran  I.  K.  Felch  by  the  use  of  the  Deci- 
mal score  system.  C.  H.  Marshall  is  the 
Superintendent  and  exhibitors  need  not 
fear  to  send  their  fowls  alone.  The  prem- 
ium list  is  ready  and  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  Secretary,  John  M.  Parker,  Lock 
Box  18,  Independence,  Iowa. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  SHOW. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  show,  Dec.  13th  to 
17th,  at  Albion,  Illinois,  with  Mr.  Barker  as 
Judge.  The  Opera  House  has  been  engaged. 
The  city  is  in  the  centre  of  a  great  poultry 
field.  Score  cards  will  be  used.  Premium 
list  now  ready.  Mr.  Edward  Craig,  Albion, 
111.,  is  Secretary. 

HERE  COMES  FINDLAY. 

The  Fiudlay,  Ohio,  Association  will  hold 
its  first  annual  exhibition  January  3d  to 
6th.  Committees  are  at  work  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  the  indications 
are  flattering  for  a  most  successful  exhibi- 
tion. To  all  fanciers  and  breeders  in  the 
United  States,  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend,  with  your  best  stock,  but  if  impos- 
sible for  yourself  to  attend,  send  your  birds, 
and  they  will  receive  the  best  of  care  and  be 
honestly  judged.  Send  for  premium  list  to 
Mr.  B.  M.  Wise,  See'y.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


ROCHESTER'S  GREAT  SHOW. 

No  place  is  working  like  Bochester,  New 
York,  as  she  is  aiming  to  get  first  place  in 
shows  this  year.  She  will  probably  exceed 
herself  this  time,  and  hold  the  banner. 
That  great  worker,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer,  is 
President,  with  the  "business-pusher," 
F.  E.  Daw  ley,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  Secre- 
tary. The  Show  booms  out  from  January 
23d  to  28th,  inclusive,  and  you  should  get 
ready  to  be  there.  Address  all  communi- 
cations relating  to  the  Exhibition  to  Mr. 
E.  O.  Wader,  No.  3,  Bundell  Block,  Syra- 
cuse. New  York. 

NEW  CASTLE'S  NEXT  SHOW. 

The  Henry  County  Poultry  Association, 
will  hold  its  sixth  annual  Show,  Jan.  10th 
to  13th,  1893,  at  New  Castle,  Indiana.  The 
managers  are  making  extensive  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  large 
number  of  fowls  that  always  appear  at  the 
Show,  and  they  have  spared  neither  time 
nor  money  to  make  this  one  of  the  largest 
Shows  of  the  S  ate.  There  are  handsome 
cash  prizes  offered  on  breeding  pens  of  all 
varieties,  and  there  is  an  unusually  large 
list  of  special  prizes. 

Send  along  your  birds  and  have  them 
scored  by  the  noted  judge,  Mr.  F.  J.  Mar- 
shall, of  Middletown,  Ohio.  For  premium 
lists  apply  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Phelps,  Secretary, 
New  Castle,  Indiana. 


INDIANA  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Indiana  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  an  Exhibition  in  Tonilinson  Hall, 
Jan.  12th,  15th  and  18th,  18D3.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  this  Exhibition  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  profitable  ever  held  in  Indi- 
ana. Special  premiums  and  adds  are 
coming  in  rapidly,  and  the  list  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  br  '  T3  of 
Indiana  cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from 
this  Show.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  is 
equaled  only  by  the  numerous  poultry 
journals  which  are  published.  The  socia- 
bility and  good  will  which  exists  among 
exhibitors  at  an  energetic,  well-conducted 
Show,  is  such  that  each  participant  recalls 
the  occasion  with  pleasure.  Many  hands 
make  light  work,  let  no  one  lag,  but  make 
haste,  each  and  every  breeder  to  send  his 
special  premiums  and  place  his  name  in 
the  list  of  advertisers  and  exhibitors.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  A.  E.  Meredith,  Secretary,  West 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


UNCLE  MIKE  GETS  THERE. 

The  Fanciers'1  Journal  reminds  Mr. 
Boyer  that  some  of  the  great  prize-winners 
were  raised  on  large  farms.  The  Journal 
is  correct,  but  its  reply  does  not  cover  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Boyer.  The  Journal 
knows  that  it  sometimes  takes  100  birds  to 
make  one  prize  winner.    Thai  b,  it  is  not 


every  breeder  who  will  find  a  sweepstakes 
bird  in  a  flock  of  200,  or  a  first  prize  winner 
in  100,  but  it  would  be  an  inferior  flock  of 
market  birds  that  did  not  contain  over  one- 
half  choice  fowls.  The  comparison  made 
is  not  applicable.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  best  birds  can  be  produced  on  a  free 
range,  but  what  the  range  has  to  do 
with  a  ten-spike  comb,  or  a  false  feather  in 
the  plumage,  or  other  "  show  room "  re- 
quirements, is  to  be  made  plainer.  It 
makes  Uncle  Mike  put  on  that  peculiar 
smile  for  which  he  is  noted. 


THE  NORTH  BALTIMORE  SHOW. 

The  North  Baltimore  Ohio  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  willhold  its  nextshow 
during  holiday  week,  December  27th,  2Sth 
and  20tb,  at  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  it 
is  looked  upon  by  fanciers  as  one  of  the 
most  important  exhibitions  of  the  season 
Chas.  McClave  will  do  the  judging  in  his 
usual  "  apple  pie  "  order,  and  the  cards 
placed  early.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
and  special  premiums,  $10  in  gold  is  offered 
for  the  largest  and  best  display,  and  $5.00  in 
gold  for  the  second  largest  and  best  display. 
From  advices  coming  in,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  Jhe  show  will  be  a  great  one, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  fanciers  will  be  there 
with  their  birds,  and  get  a  score  card  thau 
has  a  value  among  breeders.  Write  for  a 
premium  list  to  Mr.  Will  Zedaker,  Secretary 
North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

A  CHALLENGE. 

It  is  stated  that  a  well-known  breeder  is 
of  the  opinion  that  whe»an  editor  is  asked 
"  which  is  the  best  breed,  "  he  (the  editor) 
should  answer  such  inquiry. 

We  defy  any  man  to  come  out  boldly  in 
advocacy  of  any  breed  as  the  best  without 
having  the  same  claims  made  just  as 
earnestly  for  a  dozen  other  breeds. 

Some  breeds  may  have  certain  advan- 
tages, but  it  will  also  have  its  disadvan- 
tages. Each  breed  may  be  said  to  have 
only  one  dominant  talent.  What  it  gains 
in  one  direction  it  may  lose  in  another. 

After  all,  there  would  not  be  ten  eggs 
difference  in  a  year  between  the  best  and 
the  most  inferior,  (if  they  could  be  dis- 
covered) with  all  conditions  alike. 

The  man  who  will  claim  any  one  breed  as 
the  best  issues  a  direct  challenge  to  all 
other  breeders. 

RAISING  CHICKS  IN  A  BARN. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  building  a  brooder  house,  in 
which  to  place  brooders,  hence  they  are  in- 
terested in  learning  what  to  do  if  they  have 
a  barn  or  other  floor  space.  A  subscriber 
calls  attention  to  the  matter  as  follows: 

If  I  have  a  barn  with  no  outdoor  yard, 
but  plenty  of  floor  space,  can  I  raise  chicks 
in  the  barn  and  should  brooders  be  used. 

It  can  be  done  just  as  easy  as  in  any  other 
manner.  A  stove  should  be  used  to  warm 
the  room,  which  should  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  seventy  degrees, 
and  there  should  be  plenty  of  light  I  A 
room  twenty  feet  square  will  hold  200 
chicks,  which  may  be  given  three  lamp 
brooders,  or  the  room  may  be  kept  at  ninety 
degrees  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and  no 
brooders  used,  but  the  chicks  must  have  a 
covering  at  night.  Unless  warm  they  will 
crowd.  They  will  soon  learn  to  go  in 
squads.  It  is  best  to  use  brooders,  how- 
ever.  They  will  need  no  yard. 

TOOK  HIS  BREATH  AWAY. 

The  editor  of  the  Fanciers'  Journal  is 
continually  being  surprised.  High  board 
bills  at  Chicago  does  not  terrify  him,  and  he 
believes  the  "chicken  crank"  cannot  be 
driven  out  of  the  Standard  meeting  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  but  the  heaviest  astouisher  he 
ever  received  was  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  the  Poclthv  Keepek,  and  he  was 
shocked  at  the  "cut  rates"  on  hatching, 
and  especially  of  Plymouth  Bocks.  Here 
is  the  advertisement: 

Look  Here.— I  am  prepared  to  hatch  eggs 
for  two  cents  each.  Thoroughbred  Plym- 
outh Bock  chicks  for  five  cents  apiece. 
Distance  no  objection.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.   J.  D.  Wilson,  Bosemont,  N.  J. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Wilson  can  stand  the  prices, 
all  other  parties  can.  He  is  willing  to 
hatch  common  chicks  at  two  cents  each  and 
Plymouth  Bocks  for  five  cents  each. 
\\  hilt;  we,  too,  believe  in  fair  prices,  yet 
Mr.  Wilson  is  doing  just  what  thousands  of 
other:,  are  doing,  and  that  is  to  do  work  at 


as  low  price  as  people  wish.  It  may  be 
that  when  he  has  convinced  his  customers 
that  he  does  good  work  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  do  a  larger  business  at  higher 
prices. 

THE   BULLETIN  AND  LEWIS  WRIGHT 

In  its  recent  issue,  the  Poultry  Bulletin 
contained  the  following,  the  last  two  para- 
graphs being  comments  on  the  first  two. 
It  says : 

"  It  is  customary  on  *he  part  of  some 
when  they  wish  to  give  a  '  clincher,'  to  quote 
from  Lewis  Wright.  Now  twenty  years 
ago,  Lewis  Wright  was  the  best  to  be  had, 
but  he  is  no  authority  to-day."— Poultry 
Keeper. 

"  Jacobs  is  right — the  band  wagon  has 
long  since  passed  by,  and  the  old  adage  of 
'  new  faces  create  new  fancies '  tells  the 
whole  story." — Fanciers'  Review. 

"  While  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
foregoing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  gross  exagger- 
ation. Lewis  Wright  is  still  an  authority 
on  most  poultry^  matters,  and  Messrs. 
Jacobs  and  Darrow'would  be  at  a  loss  could 
they  not  refer  to  him  occasionally.  *  »  * 
"  Let  them  specify  facts  to  prove  their  as- 
sertions. Jacobs  can  no  doubt  make  a  good 
fight,  but  where  will  Darrow  find  assistance 
to  sustain  his  position  1  Neither  Quick  nor 
Fox  can  help  him." — Bulletin. 

Lewis  Wright,  as  is  now  well  known, 
knew  nothing  of  the  effect  of  a  laying  hen 
being  too  fat.  His  remedy  for  diseases  was 
Douglas  mixture,  and  he  never  heard  of  a 
hen  being  fed  on  clover,  or  bulky  food.  He 
recommended  feed  troughs  for  whole  grain, 
(which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  should 
be,)  and  his  methods  of  treating  some  dis- 
eases was  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  using 
mustard  plasters.  He  was  progressive  for 
his  period,  but  he  would  not  be  recognized 
by  poultrymen  of  the  present  day.  We 
never  referred  to  Wright  at  any  time,  and 
would  not. 


ROOSTERS  AND  RATS 

Just  think  of  it.  And  the  great  St.  Louis 
Fair,  too.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  prizes 
offered.  Notice  the  offers.  The  rooster  and 
the  ca.  go  together,  with  white  mice  close 
at  their  heels.  Here  it  is: 


Best  small  pet  dog  $12.00 

Best  tiger  cat,  4.00 

Best  collection  white  rats,  3.00 

Best  collection  white  mice,  3.00 

Best  collection  guinea  pigs,       .  4.00 

Best  cat  in  the  Show,  5.00 

Best  half-bushel  potatoes,  10.00 

Best  collection  radishes,  10.00 

Best  dozen  carrots,  5.00 

Largest  beet,  2.00 


The  above  is  liberal.  A  dozen  carrots  re- 
ceive $5,  a  small  dog  $12,  best  cat  $5,  a  beet 
$2,  radishes  $10,  and  rats  $4.  Now  look  at 
this: 


Best  pair  fowls,  $4.00 

Best  pair  chicks,  2.00 

Best  pair  geese,  4.00 

Best  pair  ducks,  3.00 

Best  pair  turkeys,  4.00 


It  takes  a  pair  of  birds  to  win  four  dol- 
lars, and  a  chick  (bird  under  one  year  old) 
gets  only  a  dollar,  as  a  pair  must  be  ex- 
hibited. 

How  can  Fair  managers  expect  poultry 
men  to  take  an  interest  in  fairs  when  rats 
and  mice  are  encouraged  in  preference.  It 
shows  the  ignorance  of  Fair  managers  in 
their  estimates  of  the  importance  of  the 
poultry  industry.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  catalogue  actually  stated  that 
geese  and  ducks  must  be  exhibited  outside 
the  hall.  The  managers  perhaps  supposed 
that  such  birds  required  no  shelter.  Some 
of  the  ducks  died. 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  body  of 
men  (Fair  Directors)  aiming  to  educate 
farmers  when  they  themselves,  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  need  edu- 
cating. 

BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

They  have,  some  of  them,  more  than  two 
pages  to  the  special  subject  treated — some- 
thing on  the  style  of  our  "Duck  Special,  " 
in  this  issue. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  fine  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated).  August, 
1S85,  Sept.,  1800.  June,  1891,  and  June,  1892, 
the  latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Bocks,  (description).  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.   Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description.)  Dakin's 
Iiroodcr.    Dec,  1885. 


How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description.)   Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  about  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov., 
1886. 

All  about  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns, Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing,  (illustrated.)  January,  1887, 
and  March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.   March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

How  to  make  the  Hot-Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated.)  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Re- 
ceipt. Why  Chicks  die  in  the  Shells.  July, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
September,  1887. 

All  about  Lice,  (illustrated.)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft  Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms,  (six  columns  on  diseases.) 
A  Big  Egg  Farm,  (Prices).  November, 
1887. 

An  Incubator  Eegulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago. 
January,  1888. 

Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  two  Years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland) 
Poultry  House.  February,  1888.  Also 
April,  1892. 

How  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.  July,  1888. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August,  1888 
and  Dec.  1892. 

Feitilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferret.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  September, 
1888 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887,  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.  Fifty  illustrations. 

Description  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Fine  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, illustrated.)   Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it. 
Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  Much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb.. 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.  Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  $10. 

Points  on  Baising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.   Scoring  Games.    Oct,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  Discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "  The  Principles  of  Ventilation,  " 
in  March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot-Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  Incubation,  by  Hock,  two 
pages.   Oct.,  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt,  (iUus- 
trated).   Dec,  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Cure— four  columns. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand  is* 
sue.   August,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of 
illustrations.    Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contain 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  I  ading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  refer- 
ence. It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for 
special  articles. 

The  issues  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the 
price,  as  there  is  no  book  published  that 
can  even  compete  with  a  single  number. 


DIVE  DEEP  INTO  YOUR  POCKETS 
FOR  A  HALF  A  DOLLAR  FOR  ONE 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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MR.  GAMMERDINGER'S  YARDS. 

Perhaps  tbe  largest  establishment  for  the 
breeding  of  choice  fowls  is  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
A  customer  can  get  any  breed  from  him, 
not  excepting  geese,  ducks,  or  turkeys, 
and  he  is  always  willing  to  do  bis  best. 

He  has  won  more  prizes  at  shows  and 
fairs  than  perhaps  any  breeder  in  the  AVest, 
and  showed  as  many  as  400  birds  at  the  re- 
cent Franklin,  Ohio,  fair.  This  season  he 
has  won  at  Chillicothe,  AVellsville,  Wheel- 
ing, Columbus,  St.  Louis,  Vincennes, 
Portsmouth,  Washington,  Pa.,  and  other 
places.  At  the  recent  great  St  Louis  fail- 
he  won  more  money  than  all  other  exhibi- 
tors in  the  poultry  department  combined. 

Mr.  Gammerdiuger  has  been  an  advertiser 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  years,  and  in 
all  that  period  of  time  we  have  had  only  one 
complaint,  and  that  was  occasioned  by 
misunderstanding.  But  few  breeders  can 
claim  to  be  so  free,  as  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  any  breeder  to  please  every  cus- 
tomer. We  can  add  our  own  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Gammerdinger,  as  he  is  not  only 
well  known  in  Columbus  and  elsewhere, 
but  his  business  methods  are  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  his  reliability.  He  values 
his  reputatiou  very  highly,  and  aims  to  in- 
crease his  sales  every  year  by  pleasing  his 
customers. 


hence  it  often  happens  that  all  the  hens 
will  be  blind,  or  swollen,  on  the  left  or 
right  eye  together.  As  the  soreness  is 
painful,  the  hen  relieves  herself  by  turning 
the  other  side  of  her  face  to  the  current, 
and  then  both  eyes  are  blind  or  swollen. 


THIS  IS  ROUP  IN  TURKEYS. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  just  what  the 
roup  is  should  read  the  following,  from 
Mr.  W.  Lucas,  Freedom,  111.,  whose  tur- 
keys are  affected  with  tbe  disease.  In  de- 
scribing the  symptoms  he  gives  also  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  indications  of 
roup.   He  says : 

My  turkeys  have  had  some  contagious 
disease  for  two  or  three  mouths.  I  only 
noticed  one  in  the  first  place,  and  then  from 
six  to  twelve.  Some  die  and  some  get  over 
it,  but  it  leaves  them  very  poor,  and  they 
seemtostop  growing  while  they  have  it. 
It  commences  above  the  mouth,  from  the 
nostrils  back,  under  the  eyes,  almost  to  the 
ears.  A  lump  seems  to  form,  growing  as 
large  as  a  half  hickory  nut.  It  is  red  at 
first,  and  then  turns  white,  looking  then  as 
if  it  was  full  of  water  or  matter.  I  tried 
to  open  one,  and  could  get  nothing.  Those 
that  die  seem  to  have  hard  work  to  breathe 
It  seems  to  begin  about  the  time  the  red  ap- 
pears on  the  head.  I  feed  them  all  the  skim 
milk  they  want,  witli  wheat,  corn  and  a 
little  oats,  mixed ;  also  cabbage  to  pick.  I 
never  lost  any  before. 

The  turkeys  have  been  exposed  to  damp- 
ness, and  they  have  also  roosted  where  the 
draughts  have  had  free  sweep  over  them. 
The  disease  is  contagious  in  the  form  when 
lumps  appear  on  the  heads.  The  reason 
the  young  ones  were  affected,  just  as  they 
were  "  shooting  the  red,"  is  because  just  at 
that  stage  they  are  undergoing  a  change, 
and  it  is  the  most  critical  period  with  them. 
The  roup  affects  licus  iu  the  same  way. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  them  a  sheltered 
place,  such  as  an  open  shed,  put  a  table- 
spconfull  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  each  half 
gallon  of  the  drinking  water,  and  annoint 
face  and  eyes  with  some  kind  of  liuament. 
Spongia  would  perhaps  prove  excellent 
also.  There  is  no  sure  cure  for  contagious 
roup,  however. 

CEMENT  OR  BOARD  FLOOR. 

Just  what  kind  of  a  floor  to  have  in  the 
poultry  house  depends  on  circumstances. 
Mr.  N.  Bay,  of  Finksburg,  Md.,  writes  as 
follows,  and  our  reply  may  interest  others. 
He  says : 

Give  your  opinion  on  a  cement  floor  for 
poultry  houses.  Would  you  prefer  it  to 
boards  'i  I  am  about  to  build,  and  desire 
information. 

A  cement  floor  is  the  best,  provided  that 
It  is  always  kept  well  covered  with  leaves 
or  cut  straw.  Otherwise  such  a  floor  is  too 
cold.  Boards  are  better,  but  rats  will  get 
under  a  board  floor,  which  is  not  so  easy 
with  cement  floors,  and  the  rat  is  a  mighty 
factor  to  consider  in  keeping  poultry. 
Leaves,  cut  straw,  or  hay,  serve  to  keep  the 
hens  busy,  and  promote  comfort,  whether 
the  floor  be  of  cement  or  boards. 


ONLY  ONE  EYE  AT  A  TIME. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  sometimes  your 
hens  will  be  affected  with  a  swelling  on  one 
eye  only,  and  after  awhile  on  both.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  by  the  following  letter 
from  Nebraska: 

Why  do  chickens  go  blind,  some  having 
a  white  skin  over  their  eyes.  Some  go 
blind  in  one  eye  and  some  in  both.  Please 
give  a  reason. 

It  is  due  to  a  current  of  air  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affected  eye,  and  may  be  from  a 
top  .ventilator,  a  knot-hole,  or  a  crack. 
When  only  one  hen  is  aflectcd  it  may  be  a 
nail  hole.  If  the  hens  on  the  roost  face  in 
one  direction,  all  the  eyes  next  to  the. 
draught  will  be  subject  to  its  influence, 


HE  WANTS  IT  ALL  AT  ONCE. 

The  "eleventh  hour"  subscriber  forgets 
that  this  paper  has  been  published  eight 
years,  and  that  he  can  get  bound  volumes, 
or  back  numbers.  A  whole  year  of  back 
numbers  would  not  cost  over  sixty  cents, 
and  four  dollars  would  carry  one  back  to 
the  first  issue,  yet  some  one  occasionally 
gives  us  a  lot  of  questions  to  answer  that 
require  a  icliole  book,  and  a  week's  hard 
work.  Here  is  one,  the  name  we  withhold, 
and  trust  that  the  writer  will  not  be 
offended.  He  says : 

I  am  going  to  try  poultry  on  a  small 
scale  to  see  what  money  there  is  iu  it,  aim- 
ing at  eggs  and  table  poultry.  For  table 
poultry  I  have  fifty  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(bought  from  farmers).  Shalll  use  aBrown 
Leghorn  male  or  White  Brahma  ?  What 
age  should  the  hens  be,  and  what  age  the 
male,  and  how  many  for  fifty  hens,  the  eggs 
to  be  hatched  by  anincubator  'i  How  shall 
I  regulate  the  sex  of  eggs?  Will  you  name 
the  different  kind  of  feed  please,  and  their 
percentage  of  value  for  egsrs,  and  percentage 
for  each  meal  ?  I  can  buy  cake  and  cracker 
for  one  cent  per  pound.  Is  cake  healthy  '! 
AVill  hens  lay  more  eggs  (for  market)  with- 


er six  weeks  and  then  die.  What  would 
you  do  for  them  ? 

As  birds  are  subject  to  many  diseases, 
and  the  writer  gives  no  symptoms,  simply 
stating  that  his  birds  get  sick  once  in  awhile, 
it  requires  us  to  guess  the  cause.  We  will 
give  the  following: 

Birds  get  sick  from  hundreds  of  causes, 
the  same  as  human  beings. 

When  they  are  sick  they  always  droop, 
no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be. 

When  a  bird  is  well  its  comb  is  red. 
When  the  comb  turns  dark  or  pale  it  indi- 
cates that  the  bird  is  not  well,  but  as  the 
comb  changes  to  dark  or  pale,  with  any  dis- 
ease, the  change  of  comb  does  not  indicate 
which  disease  affects  the  fowls. 


APOPLEXY  DID  IT. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Kurtz,  Sanatoga,  Pa.,  lost  a 
nice,  healthy,  rosy-comb  hen,  and  as  she 
died  suddenly,  Mr.  K.,  sends  us  a  letter. 
The  hen  was  a  Black  Leghorn.  He  says: 

While  cleaning  my  poultry  house  I  no- 
ticed one  of  my  finest  hens  (a  picture  of 
beauty),  healthy,  picking  up  worms,  and 
looking  for  a  place  to  deposit  her  egg,  and 
in  not  more  tbar.  half  an  hour  I  found  her 
in  the  path,  where  she  followed  me,  dead. 
I  opened  her,  for  she  showTed  no  sign  of  dis- 
ease, and  found  a  rather  large  egg,  ready  to 
be  dropped,  a  cluster  of  smaller  ones,  crop 
empty,  except  half  a  dozen  worms,  a  few 
blades  of  grass,  and  a  little  wTater.   She  had 


BROWN  LEGHORNS. — FROM  CHARLES 

out  males,  confined  in  yards  or  not  confined 
(I  wish  to  confine  mine).  What  are  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  hens  ?  How  many  eggs  do 
they  lay  per  year,  and  how  many  eggs  to  the 
pound,  color  of  eggs,  etc. 

Now,  by  way  of  explanation,  -we  will  say 
that  there  are  about  seventy-five  breeds,  and 
a  description  of  them  in  the  "  Standard  "  (a 
book  for  that  purj  ose),  takes  up  244  pages, 
yet  the  writer  wishes  to  know  the  different 
breeds,  how  many  eggs  they  lay,  how  many 
to  the  pound,  and  the  color  of  the  eggs,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  two 
hens  of  any  breed,  lay  eggs  alike,  or  of  the 
same  size  and  weight. 

Iu  our  October,  1891,  issue  we  gave  eight 
columns  of  tables  on  feeds,  percentages,  etc., 
with  feeding  values,  etc.,  more  than  can  be 
found  in  all  the  books  ever  published,  yet 
that  issue  can  be  had  for  live  cents,  and  we 
prefer  to  call  attention  to  it  than  to  repeat 
it. 

In  reply  to  the  other  questions  we  will 
state  that  for  the  purpose  named  we  sug- 
gest the  use  of  the  Light  Brahma  for  the 
cross,  if  he  will  cross  his  fowls,  the  hens  to 
be  not  less  than  ten  months  old  and  the 
male  not  less  than  a  year  old,  allowing  one 
male  with  ten  hens.  The  sex  of  eggs  cannot 
be  regulated.  That  is  a  matter  over  which 
man  has  as  yet  no  control.  The  hens  will  lay 
just  as  many  eggs  without  the  presence  of 
males  as  with  them.  The  bread  and  cracker 
crumbs  are  excellent, 

ONE  CF  OUR  TROUBLES. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  "  troubles  on  our 
mind,"  and  we  mention  the  following  as  a 
caution  to  our  readers,   'Die  writer  says : 

I  keep  a  few  hens,  and  once  in  awhile 
jue  gets  sick,   They  droop  around  for  five 
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free  range,  fully  moulted,  in  good  condi- 
tion, and,  to  my  calculation,  not  fat. 

No  doubt  the  hen  died  of  apoplexy, 
which  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  though 
some  old  potato  vines,  with  a  little  Paris 
green  on' them,  lying  around,  or  poison  in 
some  manner,  may  have  caused  the  death, 
but  we  would  say — apoplexy. 

FIFTY  D0LLARS#FOR  A  PULLET. 

The  following  little  item  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  is  taken  from  the  American  Stock- 
keeper.  It  may  startle  some  of  our  readers : 

"  The  sales  of  poultry  at  the  great  Dairy 
Show  amounted  to  about  §1.800,  a  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet  bringing  §50." 

Fifty  dollars  for  a  pullet,  or  about  seven 
dollars  per  pound.  The  price  is  small  com- 
pared with  some  celebrated  animals.  Ax- 
tell,  tbe  trotter,  sold  for  about  §100  per 
pound,  or  §100,000,  and  a  cow  once  sold  for 
§30,000.  Rams  have  sold  for  as  much  as 
§5,000,  and  a  St.  Bernard  dog  once  cost 
§5,000.  Even  a  cat  has  brought  §300.  But 
these  prices  were  for  choice  specimens.  It 
may  be  that  the  people  who  pay  such  prices 
are  fools,  you  will  say.  Then  you  should 
try  and  accommodate  the  fools  by  raising 
the  choicest  that  you  can. 

But  the  buyers  were  not  fools.  On  the 
contrary  they  knew  just  what  they  were 
doing,  and  made  their  ventures  pay. 


old  man.  We  hardly  know  which  is  worst, 
the  fellow  who  swoops  down  on  your  coop 
and  totes  off  your  best  fowls,  or  the  chicken 
thief  who  scissors  your  best  thoughts  and 
credits  them  '  Ex,'  or  publishes  them  with- 
out credit.  " 

The  Fancier  also  suggested  that  the  re- 
spectable journals^  strike  the  thieves  from 
their  exchange  lists.  The  proper  mode  is 
for  each  journal  to  expose  each  thief  caught 
in  the  act.  It  is  only  done  by  a  few,  and 
they  should  be  pointed  out  every  month. 


AN  EDITOR'S  MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

The  editor  of  the  Fanciers'  Journal  has 
evidently  not  "been  there"  at  the  A.  P.  A., 
meeting  when  the  Standard  was  being  fixed, 
judging  from  the  following: 

"The  reason  they  (the  Worcester  advo- 
cates) give  is  that  the  manifold  attractions 
of  the  World's  Fair  will  prevent  members 
from  attending  the  meeting.  Such  a  trans- 
parent piece  of  humbuggery  never  emanated 
from  a  true  fancier.  A  first-class  chicken 
crank  could  not  be  driven  away  from  the 
poult  ry  exhibit  or  a  meeting  of  chicken  men 
exceptby  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  by  invita- 
tion of  Morpheus." 

Our  unsophiscated  friend  will  find,  if  the 
Standard  is  altered  at  Chicago, (or  any  where 
else,  but  Chicago  especially),  that  the 
"crank"  will  need  no  driving  away.  The 
t  rouble,  the  last  time,  was  to  drive  him  in, 
and  it  did  not  need  hunger  to  call  him  off 
duty  either.  After  the  officers  were  elected 
the  members  scattered  to  the  winds.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  session  parties 
had  to  be  begged  to  come  in  to  help  make  a 
quorum.  Facts  are  louder  than  words. 
The  Fair  at  Chicago,  with  high  board,  will 
turn  Standard-making  over  to  about  two  or 
three  active  men. 


THE  POULTRY  MARKET. 

Throughout  the  summer  season  the  price 
of  poultry  has  averaged  somewhat  higher 
than  usual,  especially  for  choice  table 
stock.  Spring  chickens  particularly 
brought  high  prices  during  March,  April 
and  well  into  May,  the  supply  this  season 
being  short.  The  raising  of  spring  chick- 
ens for  eastern  markets  has  not  been  remun- 
erative in  a  number  of  instances,  conse- 
quently those  engaged  in  the  business  have 
retired".  This  was  especially  the  case  last 
year,  hence  the  short  supply  in  the  spring 
of  '02  resulting  in  good  paying  prices,  so 
that  those  who  continued  raising  broilers 
found  some  reward  for  their  labor  and  per- 
severance. 

Good  fowls  and  chickens,  running  under 
a  year  old,  have  sold  Well,  especially  iu 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Tur- 
keys have  been  scarce  during  the  summer, 
but  there  has  been  more  money  in  spring 
ducks  and  geese,  which  sold  at  up  to  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  where  turkeys  would 
bring  only  fifteen  cents,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  in  raising  the  latter  is  heavier  than 
in  the  case  of  the  former  two.  The  markets 
are  in  good  condition  for  the  coming  season. 
The  price  of  turkeys  at  Thanksgiving  de- 
pends upon  the  weather,  which,  if  fine,  en- 
ables freer  buying.  Frozen  stock  of  tur- 
keys has  been' scarce  during  the  summer 
and  the  market  is  well  cleaned  up  ready 
for  fresh  arrivals.  Good  turkeys  carefully 
dry  picked,  properly  dressed  before  pack- 
iug  and  reaching  the  market  in  good  shape, 
will  bring  fair  prices  at  any  time. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
the  highest  prices  are  paid  at  Thanksgiving 
for  turkeys,  because  they  bring  more  money 
at  Christmas  and  for  the  New  Year's  trade, 
while  after  New  Year's  the  value  of  good 
young  stock,  not  too  large  in  size,  advances 
materially.  If  poultry  of  any  kind  is  not 
in  perfect  condition  for  holiday  trade  it 
should  be  held  back,  because  there  is  always 
an  abundance  that  is  in  good  shape,  and 
poor  stock  will  only  sell  at  a  loss,  while 
dealers  do  not  care  to  handle  it  at  such  a 
time.  At  New  Year's,  small  turkeys  and 
chickens  are  the  best  and  large  stock  should 
be  placed  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
The  poultry  trade  has  undergone  a  consid- 
erable change  during  the  past  few  years, 
especially  since  Western  dressed  poultry, 
packed  in  ice,  has  been  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets,  thus  affording  a  fresh  supply 
throughout  the  summer  months,  whereas 
Eastern  markets  used  to  be  supplied  only 
from  nearby  points  that  could  ship  quickly 
their  fresh  killed  birds  during  the  heated 
term. — Homestead. 


THE  LITERARY  THIEVES. 

The  Southern  Fancier  endorses  our  posi- 
sition  on  the  piracy  of  art  icles  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  which  is  right  to  tin  point : 

"  Bre'r  Jacobs,  we  are  happy  to  say  is 
roasting  the  alleged  poultry  editors  who 
use  the  shears  for  lack  of  brains,  or  because 
they  arc  dodgasted  lazy,   Swipe  it  to  'cm, 


ON   KEEPING  EGGS. 

To  keep  eggs  we  know  of  no  more  simple 
and  efficient  way  than  the  one  we  have  al- 
ways practiced,  says  the  Lancaster,  Ind., 
Farmer,  and  which  was  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  our  father  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  This  is  by  taking  none  but 
perfectly  fresh  and  sound  eggs  and  setting 
them  in  layers  on  the  top  or  small  end,  in 
a  box  or  basket  or  anything  that  will  hold 
eggs.  AVe  do  not  put  anything  between 
them,  nor  do  we  put  them  'up  "  air  tight," 
but  we  always  keep  them  in  a  cellar.  Eggs 
that  we  have  put  away  in  this  position, 
were,  after  being  kept  six  mouths,  as  good 
and  fresh  as  tin  "day  they  were  laid,  and  we 
have  never  found  one  that  was  spoiled  or 
stale  among  them,  when  thus  served.  AYe 
feel  confident  that  they  would  keep  good 
and  fresh  for  one  year."  • 
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ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

Ilaviug  had  experience  with  artificial  in- 
cubation, I  send  you  the  following  article, 
believing  it  will  be  interesting  to  your 
readers:  Artificial  incubation  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  theory  or  speculation,  but  it 
has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  past  few 
years,  so  that  now  there  are  thousands  of 
incubators  in  use  and  they  have  become  to 
be  regarded  as  a  necessity  by  al!  extensive 
breeders  of  poultry.  In  January  I  bought 
a  three-hundred-egg  machine,  and  for  t ho 
first  trial  placed  thirty  hens'  eggs  therein. 
The  first  run  was  rather  uneven  in  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  want  of  experience  as  to 
management,  yet  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  hatched;  but  some  of  them  did  not 
come  out  until  the  twenty-third  or  twenty- 
fourth  day,  and  wen;  weak  and 
short-lived.  Eggs  were  againplaecd  in 
the  machine,  and  the  temperature 
was  easily  maintained,  and  the  result  more 
satisfactory  as  to  the  number  of  eggs 
hatched  and  strength  of  chicks;  still  it  had 
not  come  up  to  the  guarantee  of  the  maker, 
which  was  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs.  I  then  compared  the 
thermometer  and  found  it  stood  three 
degrees  too  low.  Thus  the  mystery 
was  solved.  The  eggs  had  not  had  heat 
enough.  I  ften  placed  100  eggs  therein,  and 
increased  the  heat  three.degrees  ;  twenty  of 
them  proved  to  be  not  fertile  anfl  were 
thrown  out  on  the  tenth  day.  Several  others 
iedd  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day  of  incuba- 
tion, yet  out  of  the  130  left,  108  chicks  were 
hatched  and  all  wi  re  out  by  twentieth  day, 
and  were  as  tine,  strong,  healthy  little  fel- 
lows as  ever  any  hen  produced.  We  have 
also  hatched  ducks  and  geese  eggs  with 
equally  good  results.  We  now  have  no 
trouble  With  artificial  incubation,  and  will 
speak  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from. 

You  are  perfectly  independent  of  some 
whimsical  old  hens  as  to  I  lie  time  of  hatch- 
ing, out  of  the  chicks,  or  if  you  have  non- 
Bitters,  or  if  you  want  to  keep  the  entire 
force  of  your  hens  at  producing  eggs,  you 
can  do  so,  and  then  if  you  desire  a  large 
number  of  chicks  at  one  time  you  have  the 
matter  in  perfect  control,  and  it  is  much 
les>  labor  and  expense  than  to  hatch  under 
hens.  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  set  150 
eggs,  this  would  employ  a  force  of  at  least 
twelve  liens  ;if  early  in  the  season(providing 
you  could  not  get  them  to  sit),  the  trouble 
of  ai  ranging  nests  and  getting  them  to  set- 
tle down  to  business  is  quite  considerable 
more  than  to  heat  up  an  incubator  and  get 
ready  to  put  in  the  eggs,  yes,  certainly 
double;  i lien  the  care  of  twelve  sitters  for 
three  weeks  is  no  small  chore.  This  one 
will  get  011  the  wrong  nest,  another  will 
give  it  up  entirely  after  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  another  will  thresh  around  and 
break  part  of  her  eggs,  then  they  should  be 
fed  and  watered  regularly  every* day,  and  it 
all  takes  lime ;  certainly  a  half  hour  daily 
would  be  necessary  to  attend  to  it  properly, 
while  with  an"  incubator  not  over 
twenty  minutes  in  twenty-four  hours 
need  be  occupied  in  earing  for  the  machine, 
and  then  the  cost  of  a  machine  for  a 
three  weeks'  run  is  not  over  sixvt 
cents,  as  five  gallons  of  kerosene  will  do 
the  work  in  the  coldest  of  weather,  while  it 
would  require  double  that  amount  of  feed 
to  keep  twelve  hens  tin;  same  length  of 
lime,  and  this  ratio  of  difference  in  time 
and  expense  would  greatly  increase  as  the 
capacity  of  the  incubator  was  enlarged.  As 
to  the  number  of  chicks  hatched,  I  feel  that 
I  can  safely  say  from  experience  that  on  an 
average  with  100  or  more  eggs  placed  under 
hens, and  the  same  number  placed  in  a  good 
inoobator.the  incubator  will  come  out  ahead 
by  al  least  twenty-five  per  cent., as  we  hatch- 
ed with  the  machine  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs, while  wc  haveofteu  failed  to  get 
fiftypereent.  from  hens  set— then  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  young  chicks  being  trod  to 
death  while  in  the  nest,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  hens,  or  of  their  coining  out  in- 
fested w  ith  lice,  w  hich  is  so  injurious.  ]!e- 
sides  we  have  the  loss  of  the  eggs  which  the 
twelve  hens  would  lay  during  the  three 
weeks  of  sitting. 

To  rear  poultry  successfully  in  cold 
weather  or  early  spring,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  warm  room  and  a  covered  glass  run  ; 
the  room  can  be  kept  warm  with  an  oil 
stove,  flue,  or  with  hot  water  pipes.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  hydro  mother.-  and 
some  of  them  quite  expensive;  but  any  one 
that  can  use  a  saw  and  hammer  can  'make 
one  with  but  little  cost  that  will  answer  a 
good  purpose.  Make  a  box  about  ten  inches 
deep  and  14x86  Jnches  square  without  top 
or  bottom  ;  hinge  at  one  cud  on  the  top  a 
board  that  will  cover  about  one-half  the 
length  ;  011  the  underside  of  .this  hoard  tack 
strips  of  flannel  cut  in  shreds  so  they  will 
hang  down  within  about  one  inch  of  the 
bottom  ;  cover  the  other  half  of  the  top  with 
loose  panes  of  glass;  for  the  bottom  nail 
on  tin  or  sheet  iron,  and  the  end  which  is 
under  the  flannel  should  have  two  thick- 
nesses about  one-half  inch  apart,  place  a 
small  kerosene  lamp  under  the  double  thick 
bottom  part  and  you  have  a  warm  box  that 
the  chicks  will  delight  to  nestle  in.  This 
artificial  mother  will  accommodate  2"> 
chicks  when  lir-t  hatched;  but  Boon  they 
will  require  more  room,  si  you  can  make 
a  small  opening  at  one  end  of"  the  box  fixed 
so  as  to  close  w  ith  a  slide:  through  this 
you  may  let  them  run  out  in  a  covered  run- 
way, if  in  cool  weather,  or  into  an  open  pen 
if  in  warm  weather.  Orjfyou  choose  and 
can  get  a  few  hen-  to  sji  from  live  to  ten  da\  > 
before  your  chicks  hatc  h  in  the  incubator 
you  can  IIh  u  place  a  few  chicks  under  them 
at  night,  taking  them  off  the  next  morning, 
and  give  them  ajl  they  can  cover  according 


to  the  weather  and  they  will  feel  very 
proud  of  their  hatch.  It  is  far  less  trouble 
to  raise  them  artificially  than  many  would 
suppose;  in  fact,  we  think  it  less  work 
w  hen  a  person  has  the  conveniences,  and 
also  less  cost,  for  we  have  no  old  hens  to 
grab  the  best  and  swallow  it;  then  there  is 
no  picking  of  young  chicks,  or  getting  in 
wrong  coops,  or  chance  to  get  them  infested 
with  lice,  and  fowls  thus  reared  are  tamer 
and  more  quiet  when  handled.  For  feed 
we  find  nothing  better  than  cracked  corn 
from  the  start  and  all  the  way  through, 
with  occasionally  some  soaked  bread 
crumbs.  When  chicks  arc  first  hatched  we 
usually  give  the  corn  a  second  crack  by 
running  it  through  a  baud  mill  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  making-  it  quite  fine,  still  not 
like  meal.  Soak  or  scald  with  hot  water  so 
as  to  swell  it  before  feeding;  give  clear 
water  to  drink.  Chicks  thus  cared  for  will 
make  a  growth  in  three  months  of  from  two 
to  three  pounds,  and  will  bring  in  t  he  New 
York  market,  011  May  1st,  about  forty  cents 
per  pound,  then  dec  lining,  so  at  June  1st 
about  thtTty  cents,  July  1st  about 
twenty-five  cents  then  gra  lually  dropping 
until  September  to  about  twenty  cents 
per  pound.  At  these  prices  we  es- 
timate that  at  least  one  half  is  clear 
profit  and  there  is  no  fear  of  a  glut  m  the 
market  for  early  chicks ;  and  a  person  not 
physically  strong  or  a  woman  can  engage  in 
the  business  with  pleasure  or  profit.  As  to 
breed  of  fowl  to  raise  for  early  market  and 
as  a  farmer's  fowl,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  Plymouth  Bocks;  they  grow  strong 
and  quickly,  feather  young,  and  get  in  con- 
dition to  kill  w  hen  very  young,  and  their 
flesh  has  brought  us  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  above 
the  highest  quotations. 

A  person  owning  an  incubator,  near  a 
village  especially,  can  easily  pay  for  the 
same  in  a  season  or  two  if  they  choose  to  do 
hatching  for  other  people.  That  there  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  profit  in  rearing 
choice  poultry,  cither  for  market,  for  eggs 
or  for  sale  as  pure  bred-birds,  has  beeii 
demonstrated  by  hundreds  of  persons  now 
engaged  in  the  occupation,  while  the  many 
failures  can  be  attributed  to  the,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  those  engaging  in  the  pursuit, 
or  fitness  of  person,  or  of  undertaking  too 
much  on  the  start  without  previous  exper- 
ience. To  all  who  commence  we  would  ad- 
vise, do  not  undertake  too  much  at  first, 
go  slow,  and  exercise  great  care  in  little 
things,  and  success  will  follow. — Chester 
Belaing,  in  Orange  County  Farmer. 


USING  INCUBATORS. 

A  lady  who  had  very  poor  success  in 
managing  an  incubator  wrote  to  Fanny 
Field  in  regard  to  same  and  she  replied  in 
the  Prairie.  Farmer  as  follows: 

I  am  writing  this  in  sight  of  my  incuba- 
tor, and  to  be  certain  that  I  had  not  forgot- 
ten any  essential  point  I  have  just  visited 
one  of  the  most  successful  incubator  oper- 
ators I  know  of,  and  we  have  compared 
notes  on  every  point. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  After  the 
machine'  is  received  set  it  in  a  room  without 
windows  in  the  south  or  west,  if  you  have 
such  a  one.  If  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in 
the  room  set  the  machine  in  the  corner 
furthest  from  the  fire.  After  February  I 
prefer  a  lire  less  room.  Don't  put  the  ma- 
chine in  a  cellar  or  barn  or  other  open  build- 
ing. 

Put  the  machine  together  according  to 
the  directions  but  do  not  attach  the  regula- 
tor. You  are  now  ready  to  begin  your  first 
lesson.  Light  the  lamp  and  put  it  in  place 
and  watch  the  the  thermometer.  At  first 
let  the  lamp  burn  freely,  and  when  the 
thermometer  indicates  104  degrees  in  the 
egg  chamber  turn  the  llaine  down  a  little 
and  continue  to  do  this  until  the  thermome- 
ter does  not  go  above  104  degrees  at  any 
time  in  the  day,  and  observe  closely  the 
Size  Of  the  blaze  of  the  lamp.  With  the 
lamp  burning  thus  if  the  temperature  falls 
below  its  degrees  at  any  time,  it  show  s  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  machine,  or  that  the  room  is  subject  to 
too  great  variations  of  temperature,  pre- 
sumably the  former  if  the  room  is  at  all 
tight,  as  a  variation  of  30  degrees  in  the 
room  ought  not  to  affect  the  machine  more 
than  (i  de  grees. 

Having  learned  to  run  the  machine  with- 
in an  extreme  of  G  degrees,  attach  the  regu- 
lator and  adjust  it  so  the  temperature  will 
not  go  above  103  degrees  at  any  time  and 
stand  at  102  most  of  the  time. 

Bight  here  a  word  about  regulators.  If 
any  one  thinks  they  are  intended  to  regulate 
the  temperature  through  wide  extreme 
that  one  is  mistaken.  They  are  only  in- 
tended to  control  the  temperature  between 
about  93  and  104  degrees  and  the  best  one 
made  w  ill  let  the  egg  chamber  get  too  hot 
if  the  lamp  is  not  kept  burning  at  about  the 
right  place.  This  is  the  reason  I  place 
stress  on  experimenting  w  ith  the  regulator 
dctaclnd.  Nine  times  in  ten  the  embryo 
chicks  are  killed  by  overheating.. A  tem- 
perature of  180 degrees  i-  fatal  if'  continued 
for  an  hour,  while  if  the  temperature  gets 
down  to  00  degrees  for  half  a  dav  it  does 
not  kill  the  embryo.  Between  102  and  103 
is  the  proper  temperature,  and  I  know  of 
an  operator  who  lias  a  special  incubator 
house  Where  he  runs  his  machine  w  ithout 
Using  the  regulator  at  all. 

Keep  on  adjusting  the  regulator  until  it 
holds  the  temperature  at  the  right  point. 
Go  to  bed  late  and  get  up  early  for  a  few- 
days  until  you  know  how  the"  machine  is 
working,  and  if  you  get  up  a  few  times  in 
the  night  it  w  ill  not  be  labor  lost,  if  thereby 
you  learn  better  "how  the  thing  goes." 
lia\  tag  put  in  a  week  experimenting  yon 


ought  to  be  able  to  know  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  put  any  eggs  in  it  or  not.  If 
you  cannot  keep  the  temperature  between 
100  and  10.'!  degrees  three-fourths  of  the 
time  in  any  weather  you  might  as  well  give 
up.  With' nearly  any  machine  this  Tan  be 
done,  but  not  by  "a  child  of  ten,"  nor  by  a 
simpleton  or  crank. 

The  average  man  or  woman,  young  man 
or  maiden,  may  operate  an  incubator  with 
perfect  success,  and  my  eleven-year-old 
girl  is  trusted  with  ours,  but  she  never  fills 
the  lamp  or  touches  the  regulator.  You  ar<) 
now  ready  to  put  the  eggs  in.  Put  in  fresh 
eggs  and  shut  up  the  mac  hine.  The  ther- 
mometer we  use  has  a  very  large  bulb  and 
indicates  only  from  00  to  110  degrees;  this 
makes  the  spaces  between  the  degrees  wide 
enough  to  be  easily  seen  and  an  arrow  point 
at  102  marks  the  proper  temperature.  The 
cost  of  such  an  instrument  is  $1,  but  it  is  re- 
liable and  cheap  at  that  price. 

Don't  be  frightened  at  the  sudden  fall  in 
the  temperature.  11  is  the  cold  eggs  that 
do  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  as  the  eggs  be- 
come warm  the  temperature  will  rise  to 
the  proper  degree,  so  don't  turn  on  more 
heat. 

Use  the  very  best  oil  and  fill  the  lamp 
every  evening.  Don't  trim  the  wick  with  a 
pair  of  sc  issors,  but  rub  off  the  cinder 
with  the  lingers.  I  say  till  in  the  evening, 
because'  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
lamb  burning  out  in  t  he  night  when  it  will 
not  be  noticed.  After  the  eggs  are  in  don't 
open  the  machine  until  the  third  day  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  Then  turn  the  eggs 
once  a  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  put  in 
the  moisture  pans.  Be  sure  that  your 
hands  an;  free  from  grease  or  oil  when 
handling  the  eggs,  and  don't  handle  them 
more  than  is  necessar}'. 

Do  not  turn  the  eggs  after  the  seven- 
teenth day  and  at  that  time  you  will  dis- 
coverthat  the  temperature  is  running  up, 
and  you  must  turn  the  lamp  down.  This 
rise  in  temperature  is  caused  by  *the  ani- 
mal heat  of  the  chicks  in  the  shell,  and 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  lamp 
out  entirely  to  keep  the  temperature  down. 

Don't  have  any  "spells"  when  the  first 
chick  appears  but  keep  the  machino  shut 
until  the  hatch  is  completed.  More  chick- 
ens are  killed  by  opening  the  egg  chamber 
to  take  out  the  newly-hatched  chicks  than 
by  any  other  way.  The  little  fellows  may 
pant  and  struggle,  but  keep  your  hands  off, 
they  are  growing  stronger  with  every  kick. 

Don't  put  the  regulator  on  till  you  can 
regulate  the  machine  by  the  lamp. 

Don't  put  in  any  eggs  till  you  can  keep 
the  temperature  at  102  practically. 

Don't  turn  the  eggs  till  the  third  day. 

Don't  put  in  any  moisture  until  the 
seventh  day. 

Don't  turn  the  eggs  after  the  seventeenth 
day. 

Don't  open  the  machine  after  the  hatch 
begins  till  it  is  completed. 
Don't  use  poor  oil. 

Don't  think  I  have  told  you  all  about  it, 
for  there  are  some  things  that  can  only  be 
learned  by  practical  experience. 

TO  DRECS  AND*SH.P  TURKEYS. 

Four  weeks  before  killing  time  begin 
feeding  twice  a  day  with  fatty  food,  meal, 
boiled  pumpkins,  corn,  etc.,  and  three  times 
a  week  throw  in  a  pan  of  feed  two  or  three 
bandfulls  of  charcoal  or  wood  ashes.  Kill 
so  that  the  dressed  fowls  may  hang  over 
Sunday  and  be  shipped  on  an  early  train 
Monday  morning,  then  one  has  the  best 
chance  for  sale.  Hang  the  turkeys  to  apole 
and  cut  the  back  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
with  a  sharp  pointed  knife.  We  scald  them 
in  the  kitchen  in  a  boiler.  Dip  in  scalding 
water  till  scalded  enough  and  roll  in  a  blan- 
ket or  piece  of  carpet  to  sweat.  Now  wash 
the  feet  or  head  it  dirty  or  bloody. 

Hang  up  to  a  hook,  by  a  slip  noose  above 
the  feet,  and  strip  off  most  of  the  feathers 
into  a  tub  which  should  stand  beneath.  It 
is  much  easie  r  to  hang  them  up  than  to 
hold  them.  Finish  the  picking  with  the 
turkey  on  your  lap.  Let  ine  cautioo  you 
not  to  touch  the  feathered  legs  and  to  leave 
the  feathe  rs  on  them  till  the  rest  is  done, 
for  the  skingis  ve  ry  tender  there.  When 
the  feathers  are  off  "hold  the  turk  in  the 
scalding  water  about  two  minutes,  then 
quickly  souse  it  into  ice  water  and  leave  till 
the  tub  gets  full.   Hang  up  by  the  feet. 

Now  to  pack  Monday  morning.  Turn  the 
head  under  a  wing  and  pack  the  turkeys 
singly  in  a  box  with  clean  straw  between 
them.  Don't  Let  the  turkeys  to  be  killed  have 
anything  to  eat  for  t  w  enty-four  hours  before 
killing.  All  there  is  to  do  in  dressing  them 
is  to  lake  the  feathers  off.  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged if  half  the  turks  hatched  die.  Two 
more  than  half  of  our  died  and  then  we 
raised  thirty  from  three  hens.  We  shipped 
nineteen  and  received  a  check  foi  §21.  We 
hope  to  raise  100  from  eight  hens  next 
summer.— C.  /.  Ireland  in  homestead. 

KILLING  FOWLS. 

The  custom  still  in  vogue  in  seme  parts 
of  the  country,  of  wringing  the  necks  of 
fowls,  to  me  seems  a  relic  of  barbarism.  It 
is  not  only  cruel,  but  is  unsanitary.  When 
killed  in  this  way,  instead  of  cutting  the 
head  off,  the  blood  all  remains  in  the  body, 
rendering  the  flesh  unwholesome,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  the  ox.  This  blood 
is  very  putrefactive,  as  all  may  know  by  al- 
low ingsome  to  remain  in  the  sun  for  a  half 
hour  in  warm  weather,  emitting  a  bad  odor 
in  a  very  short  time.  When  we  remember 
that  about  one-half  of  the  blood  is  com- 
posed of  the  waste  and  worn  out  portions 
of  the  body,  semi-poisonous,  and  that  this, 
particularly  with  the  purer  portion,  soon 
pu. rilics  while  remaining  just  where  taey 


are  in  life,  it  is  evident  that  all  of  the  flesh 
will  become  more  or  less  affected  by  this 
putrescent  mass.  Instead  of  this  barbar- 
ous wringing  of  the  nec  k,  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  the  head  off  at  a  single  blow  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  that  the  blood  may 
freely  How  with  all  of  the  waste  matter. 
That  this  may  be  done  effectually,  it  is  well 
to  hang  by  the  legs  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
the  blood  may  flow  while  still  warm. 

I  will  add  that  when  certain  epicures  let 
the  prairie  chickens  thus  hang  until  they 
almost  fall  apart,  that  they  mav  be  "  ten- 
der," they  show  but  little  intelligence,  if, 
indeed,  they  care  anything  about  the  results 
—simply  the  present  gratification  of  a  viti- 
ated taste.  Such  will  be  very  tender,  sim- 
ply be  cause  decomposition  is  far  advanced 
and  the  fibres  are  just  ready  to  fall  apart. 
Such  food  is  highly  relished  by  the  crows, 
hyenas,  and  the  scavengers  in  general,  for 
that  is  their  nature,  their  mission  being  to 
devour  the  filth  that,  the  higher  orders  may 
escape  pollution.— Dr.  Ilanaford,  in  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


THE  POULTRY  PRODUCT  OF  ONE  STATE. 

Missouri  shipped  $4,213,901  worth  of  fowls 
and  eggs  in  1801.  Think  of  this,  poultry 
fanciers  and  chicken  raisers,  and  stand  up 
for  the  industry.  It  is  too  often  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  little,  truckling  business, 
by  the  people  who  eat  the  eggs  and  fowls. 
A  chicken  man  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  pet 
stock  fancier.  The  hen  business  is  con- 
ceded all  right  and  proper  for  the  old 
women  and  children,  but  for  a  money-mak- 
ing business  it  is  not  broad  enough  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  man.  This  is  a 
greatly  mistaken  idea  and  a  correct  view 
cau  only  be  had  by  such  authentic  state- 
ments as  the  following  from  the  St.  Louis 
Journal  of  Agriculture: 

Labor  Commissioner  Hall  has  issued  an 
official  map  of  the  State,  showing  by 
counties  the  commodities  marketed  by  rail, 
river  and  express  during  the  year  1801.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  surplus  in 
the  state,  it  has  been  necessary  to  visit  the 
different  railroad  and  express  stations  and 
river  landings  in  the  state,  and  get  a  classi- 
fied statement  of  the  shipments  made  dur- 
ing 1801.  From  over  2,000  points  in  the 
State  surplus  products  were  sent  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  amouut 
realized  from  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
with  some  of  the  other  commodities.  From 
a  valuation  furnished  the  bureau  we 
have — 

Poultry  §2,804,918 
Eggs  1,409,043 


Total 
Corn 
Oats 

Total 
Coal 
Iron 


4,213,901 
$3,378,528 
1,228,175 

4,606,703 
$3,488,058 
265,335 


Total  3,753,393 
Lead  and  Zinc  4,740,200 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that 
the  amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  marketed 
almost  equaled  in  value  the  surplus  of  corn 
and  oats,  and  exceeding  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  coal  and  iron. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  amount  of 
capital  and  labor  required  to  carry  on  theso 
industries  we  may  well  believe  that  "  com- 
parisons are  odious." 

In  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  lead  and 
zinc,  skilled  labor  and  costly  machinery 
are  required ;  machinery  that  is  not  only 
costly  in  the  worth  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  manufactured,  but  also  in  the 
time  and  study  it  has  cost  to  produce  the 
finished  article. 


GREEN  FOOD  FOR  WINTER. 

Of  all  green  food  which  can  be  used  for 
the  poultry  in  the  winter  time  nothing  is 
superior  to  whole  apples  or  mangold  beets. 
In  looking  over  the  apples  to  be  taken  to 
market  there  is  always  a  grade  unfit  for 
sale.  I  mention  whole  ones  for  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  put  them  in  th« 
houses  whole,  say  three  or  four  good-sized 
ones  to  a  flock  of  ten  hens  at  a  time,  than 
to  chop  them  line.  In  this  w  ay  the  fowls 
are  given  something  to  do.  Pecking  at  the 
fruit  and  scratching  for  grain  among  leaves 
or  chaff  goes  a  good  w  ay  toward  keeping 
them  in  thrift  and  prevents  the  accumu- 
lation of  fat,  which  certainly  will  come  if 
they  are  stuffed  with  corn  and  cornmeal 
and  allowed  to  stand  around  all  day  and  do 
nothing.  Bather  than  feed  the  meal  clear, 
use  half  line  feed  and  mix  some  of  the 
small  potatoes  and  turnips  which  have 
been  boiled  soft  in  the  morning  meal. 
Thus  they  get  a  very  good  allowance  of 
vegetable  food  and  with  the  other  condi- 
tions of  warm th,  cleanness,  sunlight  and 
dry  surroundings  they  ought  to  lay  well,-* 
Ar.  E.  Jfomesteud. 


READING'S  SHOW. 

The  Beading,  Pa.,  Poultry  Association 
has  been  organized  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Berks  County  Association,  and  will  hold  a 
show  in  Beading,  on  December  22d  to  27th, 
inclusive.  The  shows  held  in  Beading  have 
always  been  successful,  and  the  premiums 
were  all  paid.  All  are  invited  to  assist  and 
also  to  show  their  birds.  Premium  list  is 
now-  ready.  Mr.  W.  B,  Yeager,  Cor.  Eighth 
and  Chestnut  Street,  Beading,  Pa.,  is  Secre* 
tary.  and  he  will  cheerfully  answer  aU  in* 
q  nines, 


THE  POULTRY^KEEPER. 


December 


CHOLERA  OR  INDIGESTION. 

A  great  many  persons  suppose  their  flocks 
to  have  cholera  when  such  is  not  the  case. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  birds  begin  to  die  it  is 
attributed  to  cholera.  The  fact  is  that 
cholera  is  a  rare  disease.  Roup  kills  more 
birds  in  one  year  than  cholera  does  in  a  de- 
oade.  The  following  letter  will  give  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some 
points  in  regard  to  why  so  many  of  them 
suppose  their  flocks  have  cholera.  He 
says: 

"  My  hens  have  cholera.  What  shall  I  do. 
They  have  been  fed  on  corn  and  wheat,  and 
are  in  good  condition.  I  feed  morning, 
noon  and  night.  The  droppings  are  loose, 
and  of  a  greenish  color.  They  began  to  die 
a  week  ago.  Some  of  them  droop  for  a 
week  and  then  die.  Others  are  sick  for  two 
weeks.  I  never  had  the  cholera  in  my  flock 
before." 

Now,  if  the  reader  had  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper  he  would  have  saved  his  flock,  but 
he  is  a  new  subscriber.  It  will  pay  him  to 
get  the  back  issues,  which  will  not  cost  him 
more  than  the  price  of  one  hen. 

He  feeds  corn  and  wheat— three  times  a 
day.  He  is  fortunate  that  he  has  not  killed 
them  before.  His  birds  have  indigestion, 
due  to  overfeeding — "stufflng,"  we  may 
term  it — and  they  are,  we  believe,  as  fat  as 
seals.   Here  is  the  remedy : 

Give  them  no  food  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  allow,  once  a  day,  one  pound  of 
lean  meat  (or  cut  bone  and  meat)  to  twenty 
fowls.  No  grain  to  be  given,  and  only  one 
meal.  After  the  ten  days  feed  the  meat  in 
the  morning,  and  give  a  quart  of  grain  to 
twenty  hens  at  night.  Give  sharp  grit, 
such  as  pounded  glass,  china,  or  flint. 

The  signs  of  cholera  are  prostration,  in- 
tense thirst,  greenish  droppings,  and  rafusal 
of  food.  Cholera  gives  the  hens  no  time  to 
droop.  It  kills  within  thirty-six  hours,and 
sometimes  in  less  time,  or  the  fowl  entirely 
recovers  in  a  few  days. 


PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  response  to  several  readers  we  give  the 
following  points  on  pigeons,  which  we  con- 
dense into  brief  paragraphs.  It  is  claimed 
that  pigeons  pay  better  than  hens. 

1.  — In  the  first  place,  never  keep  anything 
on  your  place  that  may  be  a  nuisance  to 
your  neighbor.  You  have  no  right  to  keep 
pigeons  unless  you  can  keep  them  on  your 
own  grounds.  If  at  liberty,  your  profit  may 
be  your  neighbor's  loss. 

2.  — Do  not  forget  that  pigeons  can  carry 
and  bring  disease  to  other  flocks  of  pigeons, 
and  also  to  poultry.  They  also  distribute 
lice. 

3.  — Make  your  neighbor  keep  his  pigeons 
away  from  your  grounds,  or  your  own 
flocks  will  be  diseased  or  lice-ridden. 

4.  — You  can  keep  pigeons  in  confinement 
by  making  wire-covered  runs.  Have  the 
runs  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and  of  any 
width  or  length  you  prefer.  A  run  ten  by 
twenty  feet  should  hold  not  more  than  ten 
pairs,  with  a  house  eight  by  ten  feet. 

5.  — Be  sure  and  have  the  sexes  equal.  An 
extra  male  will  break  up  the  matings  in  his 
endeavor  to  secure  a  mate. 

6.  — Provide  good  quarters  and  two  nests 
for  each  pair. 

7.  — From  March  to  September  is  the 
period  for  breeding,  but  some  pairs  will 
produce  young  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

8.  — They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  two 
sveeks  after  making  their  nests,  and  two 
sggs  are  deposited. 

9.  — The  eggs  hatch  on  the  eighteenth  day, 
as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  a  day  sooner  or 
later. 

10.  — Pigeons  produce  about  eight  or  ten 
pairs  of  squabs  in  a  year,  and  they  will  lay 
and  raise  squabs  until  very  aged,  some 
reaching  fourteen  years  or  more. 

11.  — The  squabs  will  be  ready  for  market 
when  about  one  month  old. 

12.  — They  sell  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  season,  the  highest 
prices  being  in  January,  February  and 
March. 

13.  — Ordinary  common  pigeons  are  used, 
and  they  are  bought  for  about  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

14.  — Feed  on  wheat,  cracked  corn,  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  bread  crumbs,  chopped  meat, 
(cooked),  and  place  tufts  of  grass  in  the 
yards. 

15.  — They  should  have  a  large  shallow 
trough  or  basin  for  bathing. 

16.  — Keep  plenty  of  sharp  grit,  or  ground 
bone,  in  a  box  for  them,  and  hang  up  a  piece 
of  salt  codfish  where  they  can  easily  reach  it. 

17.  — Have  both  high  and  low  roosts,  and 
plenty  of  them. 

18.  — Keep  everything  clean,  or  lice  will 
swarm  over  their  houses  and  nests. 

19.  — The  pigeon  house  should  be  dry, 
warm,  and  so  arranged  that  you  can  enter 
it  and  clean  it  easily. 

20.  — By  trading  males  with  a  friend  at  a 
distance  the  "  new  blood  "  will  give  vigor. 

21.  — Use  plenty  of  insect  powder,  or  Mor- 
timer's "  Sure  Shot,"  to  keep  down  lice. 

22.  — Pigeons  are  subject  to  nearly  all  the 
diseases  that  affect  fowls. 

23.  — You  can  easily  break  up  the  pairs 
and  make  new  matings,  by  separating  the 


male  and  female  and  confining  them  for  a 
few  days  with  new  mates. 

24.  — Covered  runs  protect  the  birds 
against  hawks,  owls,  boys,  cats,  etc.,  and 
you  carf»raise  more  squabs  with  covered 
runs  than  when  the  old  birds  have  liberty. 

25.  — Squabs  sell  readily,  there  being  al- 
ways a  demand  for  them. 


s 


C.  W.  Leghorns  and  L.  Brahmas,  eggs  $1.  Birds 
•  for  sale.      W.  W.  COLE,  Le  Boy,  N.  V. 


s 


Ingle  Coral)  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  ?2  00  each; 

WILSOS  TERRY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


North  and  South— Lock  hands  in  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  he  safe  lu  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper.  Only  fifty 
cents  a  year.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry 
Keeper  only  65  cents  a  year.  Send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
vllle, Ark.,  or  to  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 


Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  Che  Borne  Queen  and  the  POULTRY 
K  EEPERa  whole  years  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  he  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  It  is  full  of 
Womens'  Talk,  and  tilings  which  ever  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  Children's  De- 
partment, Properly  illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Either  Reading 
or  Advertisements.  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
819  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copy  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  10  cents,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cents. 


'phe  Webster  ft  llannnm,  Cazenovla,  N.  T. 
_1_  Green  Bone  Cutter  has  an  Automatic  Feed. 


c 


ut  Clover  Hav  and  Charcoal  for  Poultry. 

WM.  B.  COOPER,  Medford,  IV.  J. 


F 


or  Sale.— Three  W.  Ind.  Game  Cockerels,  May 
hatch— healthy,  fine.   H.  W.  Kugg,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


B 


reeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Rook. 

28  pages.   Price  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 


o 


ur  Bone  Cutter  does  notclog  with  green  bonesnor 
meat.     Webster  &  Haunum,  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


BUFF 


WYANDOTIES.  J.D.WILSON, 
1»L,Y.  ROCK  Chicks.       Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HAKVEY  &  WATERS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  conn., breeds  aie 
be»t  W.  Leghorns,  L.Hrahruas  and  \V.  P. Rocks. 

xhibltion  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


E 


FOR  SALE  1^Tui-k-es?-L--?  and-B  ?.-R-. stan]n- 


F 


Wm  .H  .Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

lnest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


E 


ggs  very  cheap  for  qualityand  stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Ratesvllle,  Ark. 


rr  grand  breeding  yards.  Particulars  free.  Ar- 
t   kansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Alk. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks,  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


8 


Buff  Leghorn  and  10  B.  Minorca  Cockerels  for 
sale.  I>.  II.  AUSTIN,  .McLean,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  choice  stock,  SI.  OOand  up. 
Address  Box  9  S,  P.  Yoder,  East  Lewis  town,  o. 

rphe  best  Green  Bone  Cu'  ter  on  the  market.  Fariie- 
Jl  ularsf.ee.  Webster  &  Haunum, Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Cockerels,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $2.00apiece. 
Sirs.  M.  L.  BELDEN,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

1  BARGAINS.— Three  300  egg  Hammonton  Incu. 
1J  $u. 00  each.     H.  L.  Martiudell,  Dolington,  Pa. 


o 


ur  Bone  Cutter  warranted. 
WEBSTER  A  UANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


rA.  Secord,  Searsburg,  N.  Y.  Buff  Cochins 
•  for  sale  cheap.   W.  Cochin  C'k'ls  fromSl  to  S2. 


w 


E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


150 


Ind.  Games,  $1.50  to  S3  each.  Write 
JNO.  SUMMERS,  Browns  Corners,  Ind. 


HOW  B0YER  DOES  IT. 

In  the  future  I  shall  raise  broilers  on  a 
different  plan  than  I  formally  have.  I  used 
to  run  my  incubators  during  the  time 
when  setting  hens  were  scarce,  and  brooded 
them  in  a  large  brooder.  Then  when  the 
hens  came  off  with  clutches  I  put  them  in 
boxes  scattered  over  the  farm.  This  gave 
me  double  work — attending  to  a  brooder 
house  and  looking  after  a  number  of  hens 
and  young  ones  scattered  about.  Now  I 
will  abandon  the  one-house  plan,  and  run 
brooders  for  single  flocks,  scattered  over 
the  farm.  In  other  words,  I  will  adopt  the 
hen  fashion,  only  instead  of  having  flocks  of 
Bay  but  a  dozen  to  look  after,  I  will  have 
flocks  of  fifty.  There  will  be  no  yards. 
In  a  few  days  the  chicks  will  know  their 
home  as  well  without  the  call  of  a  hen  as 
with  one.  And  as  they  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  yards,  and  have  unlimited  range, 
they  will  practically  get  the  same  care  as 
those  under  the  hens,  and  they  will  do  just 
as  well.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  better 
looking  chicks  with  the  hen  than  are  found 
in  the  brooding  houses,  and  people  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  the  hen  is  the  cause,  when 
in  reality  t^e  lack  of  a  wide  range  for  the 
brooder  chicks  is  the  sole  trouble.  The 
range  cannot  be  given  when  a  large  house  is 
employed.  Besides  the  brooders  being 
light  can  readily  be  removed  to  different 
locations  every  year.  Now  in  addition  to 
all  this,  rye  can  be  sown  around  where  the 
youngsters  are  to  be  kept,  and  after  it  has 
turned  green  the  chicks  will  have  a  grand 
harvest.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  is 
the  only  proper  way  to  guarantee  success. — 
M.  K.  Boyer  in  Telegraph.  . 


Gi 


etcir.  cut  and  best  of  testimonials  on  our  Bone 
'  Cutter.   Webster*  Hannuni,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety ;  tells'how  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
^  remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  pages  7  x  10, 
>p»  Ready  for  distribution  Jan.  15,  '93.  Send 

10c.  silver  or  stamps.  Address, 
=~     C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freaport,  Hj. 


SPRAY 


"Wormy  Fruit 
and  Leaf  Blight 
of  AppleB,  Pears,  <m 
Cherries,  and  Piuma       v  ( ~xj  : 
prevented ;  also  Grape  Nt^JEgj 
and  Potato  Rot— by  TMESm 
spraying  with  S  tab  I's 
Double  Acting  Excelsior  e£v 
Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
in  the  market.  Thousands  vTiVf 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ-tg^ 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to ■  Iff 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL.Quincy.lir 


25 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2 
each.  Trios  ?4.  H.  B.  1'inney,  Sheffield,  Ta. 


Valuable  Rooks  Given  for  Securing  New 
Subscriber*  at  SO  Cent*  Each. 


Where  Am  I  At? 

Is  a  now  famous  quotation,  but  nothing  more 
famous,  not  even  excepting  the  great  holiday 
number  of  i891,  which  created  a  sensation,  wiil 
occur  this  year  than  the 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 
OP 

The    Fanciers'  Journal, 
1892. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  replete  with  original 
articles  by  the  great  writers  of  the  world.  No 
fancier  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy.  Look- 
out for  it.  Owing  to  the  large  edition  advertis- 
ing space  will  be  limited, anda'ladvertisements 
must  be  sent  in  before  December  10. 

5  cents  per  Copy, 
FANCIERS'  PUB.  CO.,  BOX  619,  PHILA.,  PA 


No:  nf  Subs.  Value. 

1  From  Incubator  to  Market    $  10 

1  Nile's  Book  on  Incubation   25 

1  Practical  CapOniziug   25 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   25 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  Poultkv  Keefeb  jo 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  I8S7,  "   25 

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18U2,  "   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book   v   25 

1  Temperance  Volume   25 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry   25 

2  Breeders  Egg  Kecord  and  Account  Book   25 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   '35 

2  AU  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  .  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Husker   55 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian   20 

2  Moisture  Guage   20 

2  Willis"  Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chicken  Warker   25 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables    30 

2  Scribnei "s  Lumber  and  Log  Book   35 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   so 

2  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

3  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book....  75 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Houselieeper    1.50 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  Doctor   1.50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   1  00 

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Book..  3.55 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.20 

6  American  Standard  of  Excellence   1.00 

6  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.00 

6  Guenon's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2  00 

10  Polyopticon   2  50 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  Caponizing  Set   3.00 

12  "Webster's  Unabridged(Keprint)DlctIonary, 

(full  sheep  hound)   2  50 


£  MANUAL  FOR  EVERYONE.  ,  WORLD'S  FAIR  EDITION 

ROPP'S 

Commercial  Calculator 


mo.  a. 


— whl — 

PREVENT  MISTAKES, 
RELIEVE  THE 

-SAVE- 


no.  a. 


Labor,  Time  <f  Money, 


DO  YOUR  RECKONING 

InlbeTTCINKUNBofta 


A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  and  ACCOUNT-BOOK  Combined. 

No  farmer,  mechanic  or  business-man  can  afford  to  be  without  this  unique  and 
•wonderful  work  In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  It  will  show,  at  a  atones,  and 
without  the  use  of  pencil,  pen  or  paper,  the  accurate  "  Answer "  to  almost  every 
conceivable  Calculation  that  is  likely  to  occur  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the 
6hop  or  in  the  office. 

By  a  new  system  of  'Commercial  Tables,"  the  correct  Value  of  all  kinds  ol 
Grain,  Stock,  Hay,  Coal,  Lumber,  Cotton,  Merchandise,  etc.,  is  instantly  found,  at 
any  price,  and  for  any  quantity.  Also  the  exact  Interest  on  any  sum,  for  any 
time,  at  any  rate  per  cent.  Likewise  the  "Per  cent  of  Gain  or  Loss"  in  buying:, 
marking  and  selling-  Goods.  Tables  of  Wages,  Exchange,  Discount,  Board,  Bent, 
etc.,  Tables  showing  the  contents  of  Lumber,  Logs,  Cisterns,  Tanks,  Bins,  Wagron- 
beds,  Corn-cribs,  Cordwood,  and  Carpenters',  Plasterers'  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

"  Besides  its  useful  and  convenient  Tables,  it  also  gives  every  Rule  in  Arithme- 
tic, so  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  and  made  so  plain  by  neto  and  simple  methods 
and  practical  problems,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  ability,  can  easily  and  quiokly 
master  and  memorize  its  Principles  without  a  teacher;  and  thus  become  proficient 
In  Figures  and  a  rapid  Calculator  —  indispensable  qualifications  to  •  suoceesful 
business  career. 

"A  new  publication  that  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commercial  world— unless 
the  book  itself  can  calculate  its  own  worth— for  it  calculates  almost  everything."  Chicago  Times. 


THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.— The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  is  di- 
rected towards  the  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Reliable  information  concerning  the 
great  fair  is  highly  interesting.  To  this  edition  has  been  added  a  supplement  of  World's  Fair 
literature,  giving  in  concise  form  the  history  of  the  inception  and  progress  of  this  great  international 
undertaking.  Twelve  elegant  half  tone  engravings  of  the  principal  buildings  are  given,  its  com- 
parisons shown,  with  previous  World's  Fairs,  in  magnitude  and  cost,  etc.  Also  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  "magic"  city  of  Chicago. 


It  is  neatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  "Pocket-book"  form.  No.  2  contains 
a  silicate  Slate  and  a  practical  "Account-book"  which  has  self-instruttng  "Formulas"  for 
recording  Receipts,  Expenditures,  Purchases,  Sales,  etc.  In  fact,  all  about  "Book-keeping"  that 
is  needed  by  the  people.   It  will  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  and  progressive  mind,  for  It* 

originality,  simplicity  and  usefulness. 


No.  1 ,  Bound  in  Waterproof  Leatherette,  calf  finish,  beautifully  embellis'd,  I  SO 
So  2,  In  fine  English  Cloth,  with  Pocket,  Silicate  Slate  and  Account-book,  1.00 

Tee  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  No.  1  for  G5  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
and  No.  2  for  one  dollar.  No.  1  given  as  a  premium  for  two  subscribers  to  Poultry  Keepeb 
at  50  cents  each.  No.  2  given  a«  a  premium  for  three  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
at  50  cents  each.   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbure.  Pa, 
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itra  fine  lot  of  Dead  Game  pit  birds,  last  Mayand 
June  hatch:  for  sale  In  trios,  very  low  If  taken  at 
IDE  KOSS1TER,  Glrard,  I'a. 

ROSE  COMB  MOWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
also  B.  P.  Rocks.    Choice  stock  for  sale.  Circu- 
lar free.         J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  liartlett,  Ohio. 


A 

Min 


II. 


..  ANDERS.  Lanndale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
.best  W.  DorkiriRs,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  \\  . 
.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   \V  rite  mm. 


uperlorL.  Brams.,  have  won  the  highest  laurels 
in  the  strongest  competition,  exhibition  and  stock 
N.  E.  Woods,  Pecksburg,  Ind. 


s 

birds  for  sale 


LOWFLL  POU1TBT  CltB,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.   \\  rite  for  .0 
page  Circular.         fit  A  Mi  K.  Et'KKB,  Secy. 


You  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Bone  (  uttj 
without  first  getting  our  circular.  «  fcB" 

KTER  A  IIANM'  JI,  Cazenovia.  W.  Y. 

LDDRUMHC    P-  Rock,  W.  anil  S.  Wyans.  mid 
.  DnHnniHd.  Anconas    Stock  forsale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Dr.  s.  C.  MO\  K. it,  Lansilale,  Fa. 


WC.  B.  Polish,  best  layers  and  highest  scoring 
.  stock  9S!£.   1  challenge  t'.e  world  to  produce 
their  equal.   Stock.  Cir.    P.  P.  Wingerter,  Erie,  I  a. 

piton'.N  I.E«;ilOItNS  ON1.T— Single  and 
J>  Rose  Comb    l'tize  strains     Eggs »1. 50  f«r  IS. 

A.  E.  HOD. II  AX,  llaimuonlon.  IS'.  J 


ORGANS  f.«  up. 

t  act.  1  at'lg.  free. 
,  Washington,  N  J. 


BEATTY'S  PIA&OS  «S 

Address  DANIEL  K.  UK ATT Y 


ill ■■  UTCn  A  r,'w  .■lint.-e  is<e  hatch  Indian  Came 
WHIIItU.   Pullets.    Write  at  once,  Oescrlntlon 


and  price. 


P.  A.  WElssTF.lt,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Bone  Cutter  already  for  power  as  well  as  hand, 
Warranted  not  to  clog  w  ith  green  bone  or  -cV  ar 
meat.     WcbslerA  llaiminii.  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

Heavy  Weight  I.  Games.  Black  anil  White  Mitior- 
cas,  Buff  Leghorns,  cheap,  tojnake  room.  Marc  h 
hatch.    E.  G.  Ma  quardt,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


BONE  MEAL 


:  POULTRY.  Crushed 
Oyster   shells,    Flint    and  Beef 
Scraps.  Bend  for  new  prlcellst. 

YORK  <  111: :<B1C  VI.  WORKS,  York.  I»a. 


flDD'C  Mil  I  C  rOlLTBY  YAK»S.-Lt. 
Unh  O  IfllLLO  l!i;ihni:is.  H  P.Rocks,  W.WyanS. 
and  Pekln  liucks.  Kl  for  S2,  :«i  for  S5.  Circulars  free. 
Address     I).  Lincoln  Orr,  Supt.,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

A few  choice  B.  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  for  sale 
cheap.    Indian  Game  eggs  In  season  (3. 00  per  13, 
also  Plvmouth  Koek  eggs. 

W.  II.  DIVINE,  CliadwleUn.  N  Y. 


DOVPAND  OAPES  positively  cured  In  a  few 
JTl  days  by  dr.  iiEiiKS'sriMNii  Jlimo, 

by  mail  50c,  large  Blzell.00.  Lewis  C.  Ueatty,  Watl) 
lngtou,  N.  J.    Sole  Agt.  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


-Largest  dogs  in 
world.    A  lew  1I1 


the 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Peoigreed 
Plidlimmon  strains.  l'.H  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N  ..I. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  IT.  S.  ami 
Canada.  Stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  SI  per  13, 
I5per26.  Thomas  A.  Dulf,  Toronto.  Canada. 


Dr.  WIANT,  Marion,  O.  Sole  importer  of 
Gefrekens  Buff  Leghorns,  45  birds  tor  sale.  Also 
Wiant's  Improved  Spongia  great  R<  tip  cure  putupln 
25c, 50c  and  {1.00  pkg's.  Free  by  mail.  Agts.  wanted. 


Enterprise  Poultry  Yawls,  Annville.  Pa. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  ind.  Games,  Minor- 
cas, Cochins,  Lt.Brabmas,  S.S  Hani  burgs.  B.  P.  lfks. 
W.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  11. 00  for  15  B  Leghorns,  $1.00 
for  15,  lud.  Gaines.  fJ.50  for  15.    Stock  lor  sale. 


WS.  C.  Legs.,  W.  Wyans.,  Knapp  strain.  Cham- 
•  pion  Layers.  Birds  young  or  old,  forsale 
cheap.  Pullets  hatched  in  March  are  now  laying. 
Eggs  for  sitting  and  incubators.  B.  II.  NOXoN, 
Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

V5ROODER  PLANT  FOR  SAI.E.-Capacity 
JL> '-,000  broilers  and  ducklings,  2  incus.,  5  acres, 
dwelling,  2  barns.  80  feet  poultry  house,  lncu.  house, 
horse,  cow,  farm  implements,  hi  operation*  Chicks 
now  hatched.     E.  Tradelius,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Incubator  for  sale— A  GOO-egg  monarch  machine 
almost  new.  Will  sell  for  $7'.  I  have  several 
Golden  Wyandotte.  Barred  Plym  uth  Rock  and  Min- 
orca  cockerels  of  fine  strains  forsale  to  make  room, 
at  J2  each.    Address  Box  2  04  Boston,  Mass. 


CCZ  UCDr  B.  Minorca  ami  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

OCC  n  LflL  Cockerels,  evtia  tine  ami  of  best  blood 
obtainable  Some  very  choice  Rough  Coated  Scotch 
Collies  black  and  tan  four  months  old.  Sire  lino. 
Ivanhoe 8649.  Dam  Sheppardee  aiioss  bv  Imp.  Haifa 
6812.  EZRA  I'ORMII.L,,  Itlinea,  N.  A'. 


Poultry  Supplies. 

EVERYTHING  for  the  Foultryman.  Most 
complete  line  in  the  TJ.  S.  Prices  guaranteed  the 
lowest.  Distance  no  obstacle,  freights  equalized. 
Western  depot  for  Monitor  Incubators.  IIHAD- 
O.UA  ICTKKS  FORPITRE  BRED  POULTRY. 
Send  to-dav  for  handsome  40  pp. illustrated  catalogue. 
It  costs  nothing  and  will  Interest  you.  Address 
ItlKJIUUAN  POULTRY  FARM. 
Geo.  J.  NiMly,  Propr.,  Saline,  Mien. 

Large  Poultry  Farm  for  Sale. 

Capacity  ofCIiicken  DJonse,  2,000. 
Capacity  of  Brooder  House,  2,000-3,000. 

In  the  city  of  Denver,  Col.,  which  should  pay  f5 .000 
per  annum.  One  acre  and  a  quarter,  well  fenced  and 
with  dwelling,  stable,  out  houses,  INCFHATOR 
IIOUNE,  brooder  house,  egg  cellars,  artesian  well, 
wind  mill,  large  tank, INCUBATORS,  RBOOD- 
EhS,  hors  -  and  wagon,  tools  and  implements.  The 
plant  is  only  one  year  old— other  business  cause  of 
sale.  Hlgu  land,  in  a  choice  suburb  of  Denver.over- 
lookiug  the  city,  in  ar  cable  cars  and  electric  lights. 

Cost (»,  177. 00.    Will  sell  for  fn, too. 00,  |1,000  cash, 

000  ;it  convenience,  interests  per  cent. 

[f  you  think  of  buying  don't  write  but  come  to 
Denver  and  make  a  personal  examination. 

HENRY  C.  STUART,  A  CO., 

Box  1815,  Denver,  Colorado. 


I have  some  choice  Land  and  Water  fowls  to  sell  to 
make  room  at  Live  and  Let  Live  prices.  Send 
for  price  list  free,  or  10  cents  for  illustrated  catalogue 
telling  all  about  them,  also  Victoria  swine  and  ferrets 
and  pigeons. 

J.  R.  RRABAZON. 

Delavan.  Wis. 


II 


Tariff  Reform"  and  "Reform"  in  Prices, 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ligl  t  Rrahmas.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Silver  and  Golden  Wyans.  Buff  Cochins  and 
others  all  purest  and  best  at  $5  and  $41  a  pair  and?"  and 
fs  a  trio.  Also  Ferrets, by  the 25 year, veteran  breeder. 
Write  for  wants.     w.  H.  TODD,  Vermlllli  n  u. 

-o.  it.  feed- 
is  a  Meat  and  Bone  ration,  cooked,  dried  and 
ground.  To  Introduce  it  to  new  customers  I  will  send 
small  sample  free  by  mall.  Send  us  your  address  so 
we  can  mall  you  our  catalogue  ol  other  poultry  foods. 
Rendering  works  and  mills,  Millburg  Ave. 
C.  A.  BART  LETT,  Worcester,  nam. 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg' 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num- 
ber of  egg.S«  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile, bend  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Nam*  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

t»t  Jan,  U.  Sfi.  Au*.  20.'89.    Jnilford,  Man. 


Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Huffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  K.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Prize  winnlne  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Clr. 
91.  II.  I.KIDY,  dooming  Cllen,  Pa. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .  Circular.    E.  E.BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Perfected  Incnbator  — 200  eggs,  125.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  1>.  IMOIILTOX,  Taunton,  9Ia«s 


The  Challenge  Incubator. 


The  Best 
Manufactured. 


Remains 


Undefeated. 


OAR  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 


This  Machine  challenges  competition  either  public  or  private.  Record  9!i  1-2  per  cent,  and  remains  un- 
defeated. W.m  1st  prize  at  Kostoii  lss»  and  'HO.  First  at  Worcester,  luno.  First  at  Madison  Square  Gardens, 
New  York  isn.  Guaranteed  to  batch  a  larger  per  rent,  of  fertile  eggs  than  anv  machine  on  the  market.  We 
also  furnish  tin ■  besi  and  1  li  '.ip -st  heating  apparatus  for  Broooder-Houses.  Send  for  new  illustrated  cata- 
logue before  purchasing  any  other. 


Hundred*  of  these  Bone  Cntten  Mid  and 
sales  increasing:. 

WHY— They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
rtii^  all  Green  Hones  fine  enough  for  small 
chicks.    It  cuts  clear  meat  vegetable*  to  per- 

fec  It  has  an  automatic  feed.  It  takes  in  a  large 

bone 4x6  Inches.  It  is  warranted  foroneyear  by 
band  "r  power.  If  you  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  such  parts  free,  during  this  time.  It 
goes  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled 
steel.  Do  not  buv  a  Bone  Cutter  until  you  get  our 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,  etc.  We  will  furnish 
you  asuperior  cutter  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

1  rur  cutter  wasentered  at  Rochester,  N  Y.  for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  In  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
mil  compete  for  a  premium.  Getourcircular.  which 
shows  you  good  men's  opinion  on  this  cutter,  by 
actual  use. 

WERSTER  *  H4SNIIM. 

Cazenovia,  N.  A. 


In  this  heater  every 
particle  of  heat  is 
utilized,  the  water 
pot  being  cone 
shaped,  is  all  heat- 
ingsurface. 

The  heat  after  be 
lug  used  within, 
passes  out  over  the 
water  pot  again, 
thereby  heating 
both  outside  and 
within.  It  has  a 
fine  revolving 
grate,  and  a  good 
dumping  arrange- 
ment This  heal- 
er is  warranted 
to  give  satisfac- 
tion or  money 
refunded. 

For  Illustrated 
catalogue,  etc., 
write  to 


OUR  HYGROMETERS 

Are  made  especially  for  Incubators,  and  no  person 
operating  Incubators  can  afford  to  bo  without  one. 
Price  ?3.i;0.  We  warrant  them  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 


WOOD  «V  PAIGE,  31  Senrall  St,  Lynn,  Nasi 


MiOKTE  Y    S -A.  V  33  U: 


«g-  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  Y  

American  Agriculturist  

"        llee  .Journal, ,  Chicago  

11        Farmer,  Springfield  

"        Rural  Home  

11  Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Kee  Keepers*  Advance  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  ami  Country  Gentleman. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press....  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  ( Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Journal  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Fanner's  Review   

Frank  Leslie's  III.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Godey's  Magazine   

Golden  Days...  

Harper's  Bazaar  

"  Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

III.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.).. 

Lijpplncott'S  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer..., 

New  Kugland  Fancier  

New  York  Tribtlne,  weekly..:  

"      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladles'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  , 

Poultry  Bulletin  , 

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (American)  , 

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  , 

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World  

Poultry  Yard,  (American) .....   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultry  man  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  , 

Rural  New-Yorker  , 

Scientific  Araerican  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake. 


Youth'sCompanlon,  (new  subs  only), 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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TO  THE  BIBL 

EBSTER'S 
ICTIONA 


IN  FOUR  LARGE 
VOLUMES  FOR 


MAILED  PREPAID 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOK 


THE  WORLD 


Recognized  as  the  Authority.   Adopted  by  all  Colleges, 
Schools  and  Libraries. 

For  over  50  years  sold  at  8 10  in  one  volume.  Now  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  contains  over  100,000  words,  1,281  pages,  and  300,000  square  inches 
of  printed  matter. 

Over  3100,000  have  been  expended  to  enable  this  great  work  to  reach 
the  homes  in  every  section  at  such  a  remarkably  low  cost. 

The  four  volumes  are  bound  in  very  heavy,  strong  jute  manilla  paper 
and  renders  the  Dictionary  far  more  convenient  than  if  bound  in  out 
volume.  The  binding  is  strong  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  complete  Dictionary  in  four  volumes,  as  above  shown,  will  be  sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  81.00.  <~) 

9    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  AT  ONCE.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

The  Publishers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  consider  these  books  worth  what 
they  cost,  and  we  want  all  to  know  what  they  are  eettinp.  Not  many  can  afford  to 
pay  twelve  dollars  for  the  latest  addition  of  Webster  s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  leather 
bound,  but  almost  any  one  can  have  in  the  above  shape  the  original  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary,  and  find  it  to  till  all  their  wants  and  stand  all  the  handling  or- 
dinarily required.  We  will  send  it,  postpaid,  for  five  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  at  50  cents  each.   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO..  Parkesbnir^,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


December 


H 


ondreds  of  our  Bone  Cutters  In  use.  Webster 
«Jfc  Hannnm,  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 


C CHOICE  t'OCKERELS.S.C  B.  I-eg'S.B.  P. 
J  R'ks,  $2  apiece.    H.  Hitchirigs,  Gravesend,  L.  I. 


T>  B.  R.  Games.  Stock  for  sale  and  eggs  in  season. 
J  >«  M.C. Bowser,  Box  270,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

C21  each.  Chicks.  L  Brahma. B. P. Eock.B  Lang's, 

f^yJL     \\  .  Wyn  Q.     \V  .  (jr.  iUlr.11,  iUaUlsun,  wis. 

TT'GGS  from  birds  especially  mated  for  Broilers. 
_Cj  For  particulars  address  John  Heyd,  Felton,  Del. 

Qome  choice  L.  Brahmas,  sold  cheap  (if  all  together) 
jo  tomakeroom.  Albert  K  .Doane.Gaiuesville,  X.Y. 

T71  A.  P.  COBUKIff,  Lowell,  Mass.  Barred  P. 
Jj  •  Kocks  and  Indian  Games.    Fine  stock  for  sale. 

"|VTon-Lncu.,Prem  P.  D'ks,  "Grist"  P.  G'ms,  Pyle 
JxL  Bantams.    C.  B.  WAkD,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

TTIORSALE.— A  No.  2Monarch  Incu.,  cap'y  6f0  eggs. 
Jj    Address  Samuel  Updike,  Newportville,  Pa. 

\\/  A\TED.-  At  once.  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
VV   horns.  Address  Box  31,  Washington,  N.J. 

/~1  AMES.-Irish  Greys,  Muffs,  Travelers,  Trio  $3. 50. 
VT  Murray  C.  Duulap,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

Tndian  Games  for  sale.  Choice  birds,  Imp.  stock. 
_L  Cheap  if  taken  soon.   A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O. 

r~\  reen  hones,  meat,  vegetables  easily  cut  with  our 
\JC  cutter.    Webster  &Hanuum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y- 

TTtor  sale.— Extra  B.  P.  Rock  roosters.May  chickens. 
JD  Siiiglebird?l.5U.  Wood  Bros.,  Glen  Haven,  Wis. 

C Dl Ml CU  A  specialty,  28  years.  Circulars  free.  -»»- 
Or  Alll  Oft  J.BEINNEi'T.Sunnian,  Ripley  Co.Ind.  _iyf_. 


400 

once 


extra  fine  Buff  Cochins,  100  finely  marked  Lt. 
j  Brahmas,  100  pure  B.  Langshans.  Order  at 
W.  C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Green  Cut  Bone  sufficient  for  SO  fowls  cut  in  10 
minutes  bv  hand.    Particulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANK UM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  and  Chick  Troughs,  "Water  Fountains. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them     Liberal  discount  to 
trade.    LANSDALE  IRON  WORKS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

TJolish  Leghorns,  E.  L.  and  B.  F.  Bryans,  John- 
\  son's  Creek,  N .  Y.,  are  headquarters  for  W.and 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  S.  C.B.Legs.  200  fine  chicks  for  sale 

If  any  part  of  Bone  Cutter  should  break  in  one  year 
we  funish  parts  free.      WEBSTER  &  HAN- 
NUIII,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys.   Send  stamp  for  circular 
giving  complete  description  of  them.  FKANK 
L.  MfcADt,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

OZ~vrv  each  No.  6  Envelopes,  6  lb  Noteheads.  3x5 
£l\j\J  cards,  neatly  printed,  use  cuts.  Only  $2.oo. 
Address  FANCIERS.'  PRESS,  Ray,  Iud. 

I have  seventy-five  choice  B.  P.  RockC'k'ls,  Haw- 
kius  strain  for  sale.   Price  $1.50  each.    J.  H. 
SHULTS,  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


J.  B ROW BT,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry, 
.  W.  C.  W.  and  B  and  S.  C.  B.  Le  " 


H 

Hamb's  for  sale  from  prize  stock 


Cheap,  durable,  practical  and  warranted.  You 
take  no  chances  in  getting  our  Bone  Cutter 
WEBSTER  &  MASiSfUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

SP    D     I  CPUflDWC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
„  I/.  D.    LLunUnilO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  Youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond.  Va. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHE* P.  -Two  "50  egg  Keystone 
Incubators  in  good  order,  about  as  good  as  new. 
Jf.  ft.  RICH.Wacliapreacue,  Va. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


We  have  Volumes  1,2,3, 
4,5,6,7  8  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  forSl  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  ^combined,  with  complete  index,in  onevol- 
ume,  for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Fa 


L.  Edson,  Jacksonville.  HI.,  has  bred  B.  P. 
R'  ks  10  years.  High  scorers  at  reasonable  prices. 


/iflfl  pullets  and  c'kr's  for  sale.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C. 
W.andB.Legs.  F.F.Alderfei,  Harleysville,  Pa 

Important  to  Poultry  Breeders.  A  few  choice  cock- 
erels for  sale,  cheap,  B.  Cochins.  S.  L.  Wyans., 
B.  Rocks,  Ind.  Games,  Langs.  B.  &  W.  Legs,  Houdans 
and  Red  Caps.     John  Gardiner,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

HAJDIONTOJi  FOIILTBY  FARM  for  sale. 
Used  for  broilers  and  eggs.   3  or  8  acres  of  land. 
Big  bargain.    Lock  Box  27,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

he  smallest  chick  can  eat  cut  bone  cut  with  our 
cutter.         WERSTER  A  1IASJNITM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

For  choice  B.  Cochins,  L.  Brah  ,  W.  P.  R'ks,  R. 
Caps,  G.  P.,  Aylesbury  Lucks, Fox  Terriers,  Fox 
Hounds.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Wash.  Co.,  Iud. 

WC  D  CDANICU  S.  S.  Hams., S  C.B.Legs  , 
.  T.  D.  OrHHIon,  B.  B.R. Games.  Stock  for 
sale,  all  fine  birds.  Cir.  Come  and  see  me.  Clark 
Beham,  OaKland,  Armstrong  Co.,  l'a.  


T 


JAlWTSi  BALL- 
•  porter  and  breeder  of  B.  Langs, 


-The  South's  leading  im- 
offers  eggs 

from  "Ills  40  guinea  pen  (imp. )  at  §5  a  setting,  other 
pens  (every  bird  high  scoring)  at  $3  a  setting.  Stock 
for  sale.    Ad.  all  orders  to  Box  4i,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


L,eg's  and  S.  S.  _ 


Sweepstakes  at  Chieago.  18!>I. 

B.  Turkeys,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Cayuga  Ducks.  TouPse  and  Knihiieu 
Geese,  B.  and  W.  P.  Hocks,  L.  and  W. 
Wyandottes  and  Langshans.   Stamp  for 
Catalogue.  L».  A.  Stoner,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 


Indian  Games  for  sale,  choice  breeders  and  exhibi- 
tion stock,  bred  from  our  Philadelphia  prize  win- 
ners, also  a  fine  lot  of  Sherwoods,  B.  Langs. B.  P. R'ks 
andS.  C.  B.  Legs.    G,  M.  Woods,  Leamau  Place,  Pa. 

WO  D  IMIUflDPAO  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  lillllUnOHO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.   WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

TT  A.  Bradshaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
11.  -\v.  AVvn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
bend  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

;  I  lilts  Breeder  and  Dealer 
3ts.  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
nn  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONLY.  -Large size,  finely 
marked, heavy  layers.  Winners  at  Chlcage,  St. 
Louis,  Rockfork,  feoria.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  Alfred  Doyle,  Blue  Island,  111. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  MSsnssS 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

«.  W.  PRESSEV,  Ilauiniontou,  N.  J. 

OPORTSMEN,  and  every  one  interested  In  Hunt- 
IO  ing,  Fishing,  Canoeing,  Natural  History,  Fish 
Culture,  Rifle  and  Trap  shooting  and  the  Log,  send 
ten  eentsforacopyoftbeAM  »TEIIRSPORTS- 
MAN,  published  monthlp  atone  dollar  per  year. 
Interesting  and  practical  articles  on  above  subjects. 
The  Amateur  Sportsman,  11  College  Place,  NerYork, 


T"  ANOSHANS,  a  fine  lot  of  stock  to  select  from. 
J  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  if  vou  want  bargains. 

SPONGIA  TABLETS  effiS 

35c.per  box,3  boxes$l.  W.W.Hogle.S  Evanston,  111. 

QCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Extra 

O  fine  stock.  Price  from  $4  to  $10.  SILVER 
WYANDOTTE  chicks  and  fowls,  from  7.)  cents  to 
Si. 00.  Imported  CANARIES,  $1.  Caponizing 
Tools,  $3. 

OAK  PARK  STOCK  FARM. 

llmnmoiitoii.  N.  .1. 


POULTRY 


^T&WATERS^ 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  paperson  eartli  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  ets. 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ets. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ets. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  NEW 
TO  LADIES. 

""(Greatest  am  ' 


r  time 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Co/Tees  and  Baking: 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dict  ionary.   For  particulars  address  a 
THE  GKtAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,*3 
P.  O.  Box  289.  *  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  prize  of 

$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  §25  ill 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  IN'CVRA- 
TOR.  3000  t  hicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Trices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  fanners  using  from  2  to  S  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jan.  R»EzI<iii.$oiitli  E:«*loii,  Itlnss 
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MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 


New  Model. 


The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  i>y  Leading 
Fanciers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  he- 
cause  they  hatch  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

:«>  First  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shows.  Address 

A.     F.  William*. 

L.  B.G93,  Bristol,  Conn 


COUPON. 

Cut  this  out  and  enclose  s'anip.  and  we  wil 
mail  one  of  our  large  illustrated  catalogues: 
Ad.  No.  is. 


in  the  World 


FOR  THE  PRICE. 

130  PACES,  EACH  14  BY  II  INCHES. 

OVER  200  LARCE  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS* 

Only  §1.15  for  the  ATLAS  in  paper  binding',  postpaid,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  or  §1.00  for  the  ATLAS  alone,  or  §1.30  for  the  ATLAS  in  leatherette  board  binding, 
postpaid,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890, 

Of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  Counties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American 
Cities  with  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

Tbe  Peerless  Atlas 
meets  the  wants  of  the 
people  more  completely 
than  any  similar  publica- 
tion ever  published.  For 
the  price,  St  stands 
"Peerless"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The 
edition  for  1S92  contains 
new  maps  of  southern 
states  never  before  pub- 
lished, while  accurate  and 
timely  information,  statis- 
tical and  otherwise,  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest 
date.  As  an  atlas  and  gen- 
eral reference  book  it  is 
broad  and  comprehensive, 
valuable  alike  to  tbe  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  the  pro- 
fessional man,©  in  fact, 
everybody.  It  is  equal 
to  any  S10.00  Atl  as. 
To  keep  pace  with  tbe  pro- 
gress of  tbe  age,  to  under- 
stand  comprehensively 
and  intelligently  the  cur- 
rent happenings,  daily  tel- 
egraphed from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  you  must  havo 
at  hand  the  latest  edition 
of  tbe  "Peerless  Atlas  of 
tbe  World." 

LARGE  AND  MAG- 
NIFICENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS embellish 
nearly  every  page  of  the 
letter-press  matter  and 
faithfully  depict  scenes  in 
almost  every  part  of  the 
■world.  They  are  intensely 
interesting  and  constitute 
an  art  collection  which 
will  be  viewed  with  pleas- 
ure and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Among 
these  are  included  illus- 
trations of  10  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  to  be  erect- 
ed for  the  World's  Fair, 

Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches.  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  f 

The  Peefless  Atlas  has  as  Iiatfcje  and  pine  JVIaps  as  are 
found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 


By  the  reference  Index, counties  and  county- 
seats  may  be  readily  found  on  the  maps. 

The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  ot 
them  iu  six  colors. 

It  contains  colored  county  maps  ot  all  (he 
states  and  territories. 

Shows  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Has  the  latest  railroad  maps,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  are  accurately  located. 

The  large  cities  of  the  world  are  on  the  maps. 

The  important  towns  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  United  States  are  on  the  maps. 

It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  form  of  government,  geograph- 
ical location,  size  and  population. 

Population  of  each  state  in  the  Union  for 
the  past  fifty  years. 

A  condensed  history  of  each  state. 

Miles  of  railroad  in  each  state. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  to- 
gether with  the  chief  productions,  princi- 
pal industries  and  wealth  of  each  state. 

The  educational  and  religious  interests  of 
eaoh  state. 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


The  popular  and  electoral  votes  forpresident 

in  mo,  18S4  and  1888,  by  states. 
The  agricultural  productions  of  the  U.  S. 
The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 
Homestead  laws  and  civil  service  rules. 
Statistics  of  immigration  into  the  United 

States,  1820  to  1891. 
Public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  tbe  past 

100  years. 

Commercial  failures  In  tbe  United  Slates  for 

1889  and  1890. 
Indebtedness  of  the  world,  with  per  cent  of 

increase  or  decrease  for  1880  and  1890. 
Gold  and  silver  statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Interest  laws  and  statutes  of  limitations  for 

each  slate  and  territory. 
Exports  of  breadstuff  and  petroleum  for 

1889,  1890  and  1891. 
Number  and  value  of  farm  animals  In  the 

United  States. 
The  cultivable  area  of  the  United  States  as 

compared  with  increase  of  population. 
Postal  information,  with  rates. 
And  much  other  Information  that  should 

be  in  all  homes,  stores  and  offices. 


It  contains  a  General  Description  of  the  World,  giving  Its  physical  features- 
form,  densit}',  temperature,  motion,  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and  currents; 
distribution  of  land  and  water ;  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers ;  races  of  peo- 
ple and  their  religions  ;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations  ;  also  the  most  complete 
list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving  their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and 
form  of  government.  Every  school  boy  and  girl,  as  well  as  college  student,  will  find  It  an 
invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases,  and  parents  should  not  fail  to 
provide  their  children  with  it,  and  thus  place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
educational  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  tbe  work  of  the  school. 

Thousands  in  Value  for  Almost  Nothing. 

"Impossible,"  do  you  say  ?  Consider  for  a  moment  the  great,  amount  of  labor  and  money 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  this  great  Atlas.  Take,  first,  the  sums  paid  by  the  different 
nations  of  the  world  for  accurate  topographical  surveys  from  which  tbe  data  for  the  maps 
have  Ijeen  gathered,  aggregating  millions  of  dollars.  Next,  the  item  of  expense  directly 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  this  "Peerless"  work,  such  as  engraving  of  the  maps, 
illustrations,  editorial  labor,  type-setting,  electrotypiug,  printing,  etc.,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  S2"i,000.  In  the  Peerless  Atlas  there  is  concentrated  the  labor  of  years,  represent- 
ing nn  almost  incredible  cash  outlay,  yet  by  printing  very  large  editions  the  cost  per  copv 
is  proportionately  decreased,  enabling  us  to  offer  you  the  results  of  this  great  labor  and 
txpense  for  a  mere  pittance.  Such  au  extremely  liberal  offer  was  never  before  made  by 
Sny  publishers.   Address  all  orders  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  ParKcsburg,  Pa. 


THE    IIY»RO    SAFETY  liAlIF 

for  all  Incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  L.  It.  Oakes, 
Bloomington,  Iml.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  41G  Sacramento  Sc., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIKST-CI.ASS  YARDS,  85 
Per  15;  S10.(i0per40.  Other  y:inl«S2per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Kock  eggs.  D  prizes  at  New 
York,  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  4'Iiun.  M. 
Grilling  A-  Son,  SliclterHsland,  SuiIolk;Co  ,  N.Y. 

ASEEL,  GAME  CHICKS 

for  sale  from  Prize  winning  stock,  Cockerels  fs. 00, 
l'ullets  S3.  My  liinls  won  first  a*  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show  ami  all  First  and  Second  premiums  at  N.  J. 
S  ate  Fair,  and  Firs'-,  at  Trenton,  N.  J  .  Fair.  Ad- 
d  ess  M.  M.  OODIK 

Milbnrii  I».  O.,  Wyoming.  JC.  J. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.t.CAJIl'BKI.L,Wi'»t  EIiz.:«l>elli.r>a.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  bureka  Incubator 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  you  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
PR  EE  ever  offered. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


j 


H A.  WATTLES.  Bnyneville,  Knn.  Fin, 
•  est  Ij.  Wyandotte,  U.  P.  Itock*  and  B- 
C.  It.  Leghorns  in  (ho  Went. 


1892 


CPPG     Langshans.  Minnrcas,  and  Anconas, 
tUUO.     12.00  pel  15;  f>.00  per  4i. 

IND.  GAMES,  g-JSgSS: 
BUFF  LEGHORNS,  ftSgSiS: 

DIDIIC     Single,  (3.00  to  w.fO;  Pair,  ?.~>.i)0to  (IS  00 
DlnUo.  ti li '.     00  t j  525.00. 
Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  \V.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
Wyandottcs,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock' Is,  pairs,  t  rios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  SI.  11 1  V.  hi!,  DeKalb,  111. 

'  MtK  GRIND 

ajHHiNl  Grnham  Flour  &  t  urn,  in  the 


*-fiftfiw^4^^  ^|<fcj  |(H)  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keepmg  Poultry.  Also  POWEK  MILLS  and 
FARUFEKI)  1,1, S.Circulareand testimonials 
«Bnt  on  application.  »  1LMI.V  BUDS.  Eauton.  Pa> 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEW ASIII  U 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  f  <  >r  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  ISend  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Schwarz.  MTg.,  Fail  field.  Conn 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

7110  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wvans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  c  w.  Leghorns,  sired  by 

"AJax,"  ,-I,fo,"  "Wliite  Prince."  "Cody," 
**?ilr  Henry"  and  "Alexaa,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '90,  won  4  somi  <>»■«■  Sine- 
ciihl*.  s  fit-«t*  iiml  ft  seconds  on  mv  specialties. 
'•Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  lor  Circular  .1  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owrgo, Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


QPDMriA  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UI1UIM,  Pharmacy.   Itoci  icke  A-  T.-ifel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philailclphla,  Pa. 
MS  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
:«  Kast  Madison  St..  Chicago. 
S27  Sndihtield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
2-js  \.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  \V.  Ith  St..  Cincinnati. o. 
Ohlent  Homoeopatliie  IMinriunev.  E.itab- 
■  ■•lieil  in  1825 
The  Poultry  Doctor.  SS  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

POU  LT RYFE NCE. 

WIRE  KETTIN«  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  trices 
tor  2-inch,  No.  19,  In  rolls  150  feet  long; 

18      18     24      30      48      r>0     73  Inch: 

90c.    »1.3o  SI. so  f2.70  £1.60  ?4.50  |5. 40  per  roll. 
One  inch,  Ko.  20.  for  young  chicks,  just  double  the 
above  prices    Send  for  Cir.  with  discount  for  5  rolls. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO..  tSSST^ 


Necessity  Clover  and  Stalk  Cutters 


Are  unequaled  tor  capacity,  durability  and  ease  of 
operating,  hverv  machine  is  warranted  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Huy  no  cheap 
unwarranted  machine,  but  get  the  best.  You  can 
save  .ii  per  cent  in  cost  of  feed,  by  using  our  Clover 
'  utter  for  your  poultry,  or  our  staik  cutter  for  your 
stock.   Circulars  upon  application. 

NECESSITY  MF«..  CO., 

Da»M>n,  r»a. 


Tmdlan  Games,  Buff  Leghorns.  W.  and  B.  Legs., 
JL  Langshans,   Wyandottes,  Brahmas,   P.  Rocks, 
Minorcas.  p.  Ducks.   For  sale  cheap  this  month. 
LEWIS  «'.  BEATTV,  Washington,  ST.  J. 

MAPLE  FAtxM'WcYyTrDsT 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  anil  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonahlo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  Soulli  Easton,  Mas*. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 


KP  A.  F.  SWAN, 
■"33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


"Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture," 

THIS  BOOK  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  Illustrations  of  breeding  ami 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  (iivlng  also  an  experience  o|  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price 50 cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  bonk  postpaid,  or  we  will  semi  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Pot'l.TKY  K icepick,  one  year, 
for  75  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  tor  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  POULTRY  KEEPER,  at  50 
coats  each. 

POULTRY  KEKPRIt  CO..  Parkeibnrg,  I»n 


^VohCulin  Inc. Co  DelawareChy.  Da[< 


KNAPP  BROS. 

AKE     M  l  I.I.      Ill  1111)1  tin  1IPI  FOR 
AMERICA'S  LEADING  STRAINS  OF 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes. 

We  quote  a  new  sweeping  record  for  fall  of  1892, 
at  Syracuse,  new  York  State  Fair,  Binghamton,  and 
Rochester  where  over  ti.oou  fine  birds  were  on  exni  i- 
tion,  we  were  awarded  on  White  Leghorns  14  of  the 
15  first  prizes  offered  and  11  of  the  15  second  prizes 
offered  on  White  Wyandottes,  11  of  the  15  first  prizes 
offered  and  11  of  the  15  second  prizes  offered  with 
ftrat  and  second  prizes  on  lirreclfne  Pen,  both 
varieties  at  each  place,  one  second  excepted. 

We  have  a  record  on  these  two  popular  varieties 
that  cannot  l>e  equaled  by  any  breeder. 

COCHERKLH.  PAIRS,  TKIOS  or  HREEI>- 
PEXS  for  exhibition  or  breeding  purposes  at 
low  prices  for  quality. 

Send  Stamp  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  giving  full  information  and  liiiglient 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any 
variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS,  

Box  501.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK. 


ONLY  $I.I0!  ^ equaledF 

farm  Fon.TUY  (Monthly)   soot* 

I'DI'I.TKY  Ii  EEI'EIC  (  Monllilv)  30  " 

FARM  and  FIBESII>fc (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

MOI>ER.\  I'OUK  ICOOIi    SO  " 

Total   82  00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.I',  j  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  bitches,  some  In  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  old.   At  Stud. 

SCOTTISH  LEADER  (23,958),  Foe  850. 

KIHU  BECiENT  21,  1 15>,  S(u<l  Foe  810. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  bitches  50c.  each.    Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Ucrinaiitun-u,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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C.C. 


CERTAIN  CURE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $1. 


CHICK  FEED 

Is  invaluable  for  youn, 
and  growing  chicks. 
$3  V  50  lbs.   ?5  V  100  lb 


I  ri  n  siiRE  SHC 

g  I  V    \     Is  death  to 
I  11.  1).   and  all  insni 

I         '-"  •>'„•  nop 


SHOT 

Chicken  Lice 
insect  life 
25c  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  ?1. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  [Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  yon  to  give  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultrymao  should  send  two  cent  .stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS,) 


FTJPS    FOX1  SAUS. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Pottsvillo,  Poiirta, 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

_ _  (New  York.) 

,  ,,-lvo  won  All  First*  oh  Indian  Lame*  in  Hie  open  (lasses.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  ol  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  SQUARE  <JARREN,  Febrnary.  1*!»2, 
wewonlal  amlSlhoiiCock;  1st.  2d  and  3d  on  Hen ;  1st  and  3d  on  Cot-It- 
Orel,  ami  1st.  3d,  3d.  4<li  and  5tli  on  Pullets 

CH A EEENCJE  EVPS  for  best  hen  and  pullet.  OOI.D SPECIAL  for  twenty 
bestyoung  birds,  !>nd  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadelphia  our  Uolden  \V.T.inilollc>  won  all  linlnaml  seconds. 
•»».««  ».  '  luinipion  Red  Cans.  Andaliisians.  Rlaek  Minorcas, 
w  inie  Ind.  tianies.Creve  t'oner*.  Aseels  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Aioru  una  euun  (things  for  tale.    Ttomttz-pnge  Catalogue  free. 

c.  a.  siiArp  a  co..  Lock  port.  New  York. 
The  Home  ol  llie  Indian  Value. 


70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  0N_JNCUBAT0R  AND  BROODER 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170    TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  RY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Mention  POl'LTRY  KEEPER. 

e?  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  Poniia. 

How  To  2v£a,lre  Ilvl.02a.e3r 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

¥  pARM^poULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Bent  Poultry  Miisaziiic  Published"  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  Tree,  and  judpe  yourself.  If  as  much  complete.  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  ralstnx  and  how  to  obtain  the  liest  market  prices  can  !»■  f  mnd  In  any  roiume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm  Poi  i.trt  one  year.   Hihacrlpllomi  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Arc  you  k  re  pine  Poultry  for  pn>tU,  either  In  large  or  small  nnmlx-rs  /  Ko  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  JfOU  a  profit  over  and  aliove  their  keep,  and  ihe  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Oo  yon  enre  In  lenrn  bow  others  make  their  bens  pay  ?'.>  :Vieaeh  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Fakm-Poci.try.  "  Whnt  bn«  been  done,  can  lie  done  nsain."  H  eoiemher  the  price :  5U  cts.  one 
tear;  six  months  Sets;  sample  free.  ReinU  cash  or  stumps,  l.  b.  JO!I.\bO.\  d(  CO.,  Boston  Mom 


SIX  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR  RURAL  HOMES! 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK, 

THE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL, 

EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOOK, 
CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 
MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL  CUIDE, 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  UTMOST   PRACTICAL  USE  AND  VALUE  TO  EVERY 
FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER! 

They  Contain  768  Pages  and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  are  Six  of  the 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Published  for  the  Farm  and  Home  I 


We  offer  as  a  premium  six  reliable  and  useful  text-books  for  tae  farm  and  home.  These  booK» 
have  been  specially  eelected  with  a  view  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  the  design  being  to  present 
to  our  parrons  an  opportunity  of  securing,  at  the  most  trifling  cost  tn  connection  with  a  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper,  a  collection  of  books  of  the  utmost  practical  use  and  value,  treating  upon  themea 
of  vital  importance  in  every  rural  home.  No  man  or  woman  can  fail  to  be  profited  by  tiie  posses- 
sion of  tiie.se  books :  as  works  of  reference  tUey  are  invaluable,  and  really  no  home  should  be? 
without  them.    Brief  descriptions  are  appended. 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
BOOK.  An  entirely  new  book,  involving  til  the  latest  ideas  in 
poultry  keeping.  It  is  ■  work  intended  to  teacn  tb«  mawes  of  fir. 
men  the  secret  of  success  in  ths  poultry  ytrd,  aud  Its  teachings,  if 
followed,  will  add  enormously  to  the  earnings  of  every  flock  of  fowls. 
The  following  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  topics  treated  to  this 
book:  How  to  Start  and  StooK  a  Hennery;  Poultry  HouBes,  Cheap 
and  Expensive  Yards,  Coops  and  Enclosures  ;  Poultry  Keeping  for 
profit ;  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale  ;  Poultry  Rnising  as  a  Business; 
feeding  and  Laying ;  Winter  Egg-Production ;  The  Hatching 
Period  ;  Preparing  Nests  for  Sitters  ;  Spring  Breeding  of  Poultry  j 
the  Hens  for  Farmers  ;  Ho>v  to  Pro  luce  Layers;  Gtoi  and  Cheap 
Incubators;  How  to  Raise  Artifically  Hatched  Chickens;  C&p^Dit- 
Ing;  Packing  £gga  f  or  Market;  Packing  Poultry  for  Market ;  Feed- 
ing Hoppera  ;  Drinking  Fountains  and  Grain  Chests  ;  Eggs  and  Pul- 
lets; Preserving  Eggs  ,  Diseinesof  Poultry— Chicken  Cnolera,  Pip, 
Gapes,  Ronp,  Scaly  Legs,  Lice,  Egg  Eating,  Crop  Bound  Fowls, 
etc.;  the  Plymouth  Rocks  ;  the  Wyandotte*  ;  the  Brown  Leghorns  ; 
the  Golden  Spangled  Crested  Polish  ;  the  White  Crested  Black  Po- 
land*; the  L.ingshans;  the  Silver  Spangled  Hmnburghs;  the  Hou- 
dans; the  Buff  Cochins  ;  the  White  Cochins  ;  the  White  Leghorns; 
the  Golden  Penciled  Hamburghs ;  White  Shanghais  ;  the  La  Flech« 
Fowls:  the  Gray  Dorkings  ;  the  Brahmas  ;  Game  Fowls,  Bantams, 
etc.;  How  to  Fail;  Management  of  Chickens  ;  Kill  leg  Poultrv  ;  Pre- 
paring against  Vermin ;  Fencing;  Management  of  Ducks;  Raising 
Turkeys,  Fattening  Geese  ;  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  Inr/e  book  of  128  pages, 
12mo,  with  handsome  cover.  It  li  profusely  inmtrated  anl  hand- 
somely gotten  up  in  every  resnect.  .No  man  or  wo.uaa  who  owns 
an  acre  or  more  of  landcan  afford  to  be  without  it. 

EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOIHC  A  complete  compen- 
dlum  of  business  and  domestic  Law,  by  a  prominent  member  of  tha 
New  York  Bar,  contaimug  concise  sxplanaiioua  of  the  general 
laws,  and  the  lawi  of  the  several  States,  regarding  Adminis- 
trators and  Executors,  A;i!>.,>8,  Ag-m.-y,  Agreement*,  Appren- 
tices, Arbitration  and  A  war  I,  Assault  an  1  Battery,  Assign- 
ments, Attach  in- nu,  U>uxi,  Bale  of  Exchange,  Checks  and  Prom- 
issory Notes,  Bills  of  Sale,  Cnattel  Mortgages,  CUixeni  and  All- 
ens,  Common  Carriers,  Contracts,  Corporations,  Dc-jJs  and  Mort- 
gages of  Real  Eat.ite,  Descent  and  Distribution,  Dower,  *£ass- 
ment,  Exemptions,  Farmers'  Law,  Fences,  Fixtures,  Garnishment, 
Gifts,  Guaranty,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Heirs  and  next  of  Kin, 
Homestead  Exemptions,  Husbaod  and  Wifs,  Infants,  Interest  and 
Usury,  Landlord  an  1  Tenant,  Llbsl  and  Slander,  Liens,  Limita- 
tion of  Actions,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Rights  of  Married  Women, 
Master  and  Servant,  Parent  and  Child,  Partnership,  Payment  and 
Tender,  Personal  Property,  Power  of  Attorney,  Principal  and  Agent, 
Privileged  Communications,  Railroads,  Railroad  Real  Estate,  Re- 
ceipt* and  Releases,  Replevin,  Right  of  Wav,  Seduction,  Trustee 
Process,  Warranty,  Water  Rights,  Willi  and  Codicils,  Together 
svith  complete  forms  of  Ackuow]e6gm«nti,  Agreements,  Articles  of 
Copartnership.  Assignments.  Award  of  Arbitrators,  Bills  of  Sales, 
Bonds,  Chattel  Mortgsges,  Contracts.  Deeds,  Executators'  and  Ad- 
ministrators' Accounts,  Interest  Table,  Liens,  Mortgages  of  Real 
Estate,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Releases,  Satisfaction  Pieces,  Wills 
and  Codicils,  etc.,  etc.,  specially  adapted  for  the  daily  use  of  those 
who  are  not  lawyers,  with  directions  for  their  preparation.  A  large 
volume  of  128  pases,  l2mo,  with  handsome  cover. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL 
GUIDE.  This  is  practically  two  books  In  one — a  perfect  cook- 
book and  a  perfect  medical  book— and  there  is  so  much  in  It,  and  to 
much  care  and  pains  have  bera  taken  in  its  compilation,  that  we  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  the  Cooking  department  Is  fully  the 
equal,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  contents,  of  any  low-priced  cook- 
book ever  published,  and  the  earns  as  to  the  Medical  department  here- 
in as  compared  with  any  low-pnoed  medical  book  in  the  market.  Thi 
cooking  recipes  number  677,  and  tuclude  Breakfast  Dishes,  Soups, 
Meats  and  Poultry,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Salads  and  Relishes,  Bread  and 
Rolla,  Jellies  and  Preserves,  Puddings  snd  Pies,  Fancy  Dishes,  Cakes. 
Coniectionery,  Ics  Cream  and  Sutnmer  Drinks.  The  compilation  ot 
this  department  wa*  superintended  hy  a  practical  housekeeper,  every 
recipe  will  be  found  reliable,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
best,  most  complete,  and  practical  cook-hnoks  ever  published.  The 
Medical  Department  will  he  fjuad  fully  the  equal  of  any  doctor  bonk 
published  at  one  dollar  or  less.  It  tells  you  how  to  cure  by  simple 
mean*,  available  in  every  home,  every  disease  «nd  cilment  that  Is 
curable.  It  will  save  you  msnv  dollars  annually  in  be  torn*  bills 
and   patent   medicines.     Tus  i  ■•  ■  Cook  £ooic  and  MbFiICax 

Gums  li  a  large  book  of  123  pages,  12mo,  with  bsiidsome  cover, 


TIIE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL.  A 

complete  text  book  containingthe  fullest  Information  regarding  the 
care  and  management,  feeding  and  rearing,  of  live  stock,  likewise  tir» 
cure  of  all  diseases  peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
vicious  habit*,  for  the  construction  of  necessary  buildings  and  con- 
veniences, etc..  etc.  The  following  are  only  a  portion  of  the  topics 
treated  In  this  bonk  :  How  to  Judge  a  Horse:  Feeding  Horses  ;  Rais- 
ing a  Colt ;  To  Bit  a  Colt .  To  Break  Horses  from  Pulling  at  the  Hal- 
ter :  Warts  on  Horses  ;  Stumbling  Horses  ;  Cure  for  Balky  Horses; 
Kicking  Horses:  Training  Vicious  Horses ;  Galls  and  Sores  on 
Horses;  Reining  Horses ;  Colic,  Bots;  Founder;  Heaves  ;  Epizootic  ; 
Shying;  Scratches;  Ringbone  Spavin;  Cribbing;  windgslli : 
Brittle  Feet;  Worms;  Over-Reaching;  Sprains  and  Bruisesj  Hide- 
Bound  Horses;  Avoiding  Indigestion  ;  How  to  Save  Oftts  inl-eeding; 
Watering  Horses;  Care  of  Horse's  Legs;  How  to  Tell  a  Horse^s 
Age;  Neck  Yokes;  Good  Grooming;  Shoeing;  Stables  and  Stabling; 
Breeding  Horses  upon  Farms;  Horse  Education ;  Ringing  a  Bull ; 
Relieving  Choked  Cattle;  Hone  Disense  in  MikhCows;  Marks  of  a 
Good  Cow;  Cattle  Racks  and  Feed  Boxes;  Feeding  Cattle;  To  Pre- 
vent Hooking  Fences;  Black  Tongue;  Lice;  To  Prevent  Kicking; 
Contagious  Cattle  Diseases:  Fattening  Stock;  Milking;  Cooking 
Feed  for  Livestock;  The  Soiling  System;  Ruieiug  Calves:  To  Break 
a  Heifer  or  a  Vicious  Cow  to  Milk;  Wintering  Live  Stock;  How  to 
Take  Off  a  Hide;  Assistance  at  Birth;  Hollow  Horn;  Obstructed 
Teats:  Black  Leg;  Caked  L'dder;  Jumping  Cattle;  Garget;  Care 
and  Managements  of  Hogs;  Piggeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
Feeding;  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine;  Hog  Cholera;  Paralysis; 
Scurvy  Pigs;  Preparing  Food  for  Swine;  Butchering;  Fattening 
Hogs:  Driving  Hogs;  Raising  Sheep ;  Washing  Sheep;  Sheep  Rot; 
Hurdling  Sheep;  To  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep;  Sheep  Ticks;  Early 
Lambs ;  How  to  Make  Sheep  Pav  ;  Treatment  of  Lambs  ;  Increasing 
the  Growth  of  Wool.  It  is  a  large  book  of  12S  pages,  12mo,  with 
handsome  cover,  and  ts  profusely  illustrated. 

TIIE  CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE.  This  book  contains,  probably,  more- 
useful  and  valuable  Information  than  was  ever  before  published  la 
any  low  priced  work.  Among  its  contents  are  :  Population  of  Amer- 
ican Cities,  Area  and  Population  of  t:<e  Continents,  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  of  the  Principal  Countries,  of  the  World,  Length  of  the 
Principal  Rivers,  Presidential  Vote  for  Sixty  Years,  Presidential 
Statistics,  Area  and  Depth  of  Inlond  Seas,  Area  of  Oceans,  Height  of 
Mountains,  Locomotion  of  Animalsand  Velocity  of  Bodies,  Height  of 
Monuments,  Towers,  «tc,  Distances  from  New  York  to  Important 
Cities,  ChroBological  History  of  Discovery  and  Progress.  Popular 
Soubriquets  of  States,  Cities,  etc.,  Incorrect  Language,  Rules  for 
Spelling,  Use  of  Capitals,  Pronunciation,  Wall  Street  Phrases,  Com- 
merce of  the  World,  Curious  Facts  in  Natural  History,  Duration  of 
Life  of  Various  Animals,  Origin  of  the  Names  of  States,  also  of 
Countries,  of  Popular  Fables,  of  Familiar  Quotations,  and  of  Genius, 
Fate  of  the  Apostles,  Statistics  of  the  Globe,  Leading  Government* 
of  the  World,  How  Money  Accumulates,  How  to  Calculate  Interest, 
Statistics  of  Longevity,  Dying  Words  of  Famous  Persons,  etc..  etc. 
This  book  is  a  great  storehouse  of  Instruction,  and  a  copy  of  It  should 
be  In  every  home.  It  U  a  large  book  ol  12$  pages,  12mo,  with  band- 
tome  cover. 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  By  En*  Rodman  Church. 

This  book  Is  a  complete  text-book — a  thorough  Instructor  in  every 
branch  of  Artistic  Embroidery.  With  It  as  a  guide  all  may  become 
proficient  in  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  art.  The  following  la  a 
partial  summary  of  the  contents:  Worsted  Embroidery— Crewel 
work;  Simplx  Inxis  or  Colors;  Silk  Embroidery— the  Stitch; 
Group  of  Flowers  ;  French  or  Flat  Embroidery  ;  the  French  Knot; 
Stalk  Stitch  ;  Point  Russ*  ;  Herring  Bone  or  Feather  Stitch  ;  Chain 
Stitch;  Ladder  Stitch;  Chinese  Embroidery:  Dxbionimo  and 
TRA*ertRRiyo  Desixos  ;  Articles  ix  Silk  Embroidery— A 
Screen  of  Peacock  Feathers  ;  Banner  Screen  ;  Embroidered  Table 
Top :  Window-Curtain  Border  :  Embroidered  Dresses ;  Panels ; 
Small  Curtains  or  Hanging*;  an  Embroidered  Room;  a  Fan  Table 
Cover;  aChair  Cover;  Fire  Screens;  a  Child's  Afghan:  Print 
Works;  Silk  Embroidiry  wmi  Gold:  Embroidered  Books 
and  Other  Articles;  Applied  Work  with  Embroidery — A 
Lambrequin  In  Applique;  Silk  Applique  Work  ;  Cretonne  Work; 
Crape  Pictures  in  Applique;  Linen  Applique:  EmrRoidxrt  tn 
Ckenills;  Silk  Embroidery  ox  Liven — Embroidered  Fruit  Doy- 
levs ;  Holbxin  Work  :  Church  Emsroidxry  :  Linen  Lack 
WoRr— Polnte  Conte;  Rosettes.  Insertions,  etc.:  Point  Coupe; 
Point  Tire;  Imitation  of  Antique  Lace,  artistic  Embroidery  la  a 
I  large  12mo.  book  of  128  pages,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 

These  six  great  books  for  Rural  Homes  sent  postpaid  together  with  the  Poultra  Keeper 
one  year  for  only  one  dollar  or  the  six  books  given  as  a  premium  for  thrpp  snbscrihors  to  the 
Pnn.TRY  KEKPERat  ."0  cents  each.  Address  all  orders  to  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Various  Questions.— "What  should  a  full 
grown  Pekin  female  duck  weigh  ?  2.  Which 
will  lay  better  on  a  range,  no  food  allowed, 
a  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte?  3.  Are 
turnips  good  food  if  cooked,  and  how  often 
should  they  be  fed  ?  4.  How  much  are  they 
worth  a  bushel  as  food  for  ducks  ?  5.  Will 
not  a  200-egg  incubator  hatch  100  eggs  as 
well  as  a  100-eggone?  6.  Do  Mr.  Rankin's 
ducks  begin  to  lay  in  December  ?  7.  Would 
I  get  as  healthy  ducklings  from  a  drake  and 
ducks  that  are  related  ?  I  am  only  fifteen 
years  old. — E.  C.  T.,  New  Hartford,  N.  J. 

1.  The  standard  weight  is  seven  pounds. 
2.  There  is  no  difference  in  their  laying 
qualities,  but  as  the  Wyandotte  is  more  ac- 
tive it  would  probably  be  better  under  the 
circumstances.  3.  Turnips  are  excellent. 
4.  You  can  afford  to  pay  twenty-five  cents 
a  bushel  for  them  for  the  purpose.  5.  It 
will.  6.  A  few  ducks  begin  to  lay  in  De- 
cember. 7.  We  would  not  advise  inbreed- 
ing, but  you  can  try  it  for  one  year  only. 

Dorking  and  Game  Cross.— Would  the  Dork- 
ings, crossed  with  Indian  Games,  make  good 
broilers  ? — C.  A.  H.,  luterlachin,  Fla. 

They  certainly  make  superb  broilers,  but 
they  are  not  as  easily  raised  as  some  other 
breeds,  owing  to  their  rapid  feathering, 
which  causes  the  chicks  to  droop.  They 
are  tender. 

Cholera.— I  am  afraid  that  the  cholera  has 
broken  out  in  my  flocks.  A  neighbor  has 
lost  several.  Have  you  any  remedy  ? — M.  F. 
S.,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

There  is  no  sure  remedy  for  cholera,  the 
best  remedy  being  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  to  three  pints  of  water, 
and  give  no  other  drink.  Many  persons 
suppose  roup  or  indigestion  to  be  cholera. 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  cholera  is  intense 
thirst,  and  the  birds  get  well  or  die  in  thir- 
ty-six hours.  If  the  disease  lingers  it  is 
not  cholera. 

Too  Much  Moisture. — I  have  a  sand  drawer 
in  my  incubator,  and  have  also  cups  and 
sponges.  To-day  the  eggs  seemed  sweated. 
—A.  P.  D.,  Alleutown,  Pa. 

Never  use  a  sand  drawer.  Give  no  moist- 
ure the  first  two  weeks.  Then  use  only 
wet  sponges. 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal. — Please  inform  me 
if  Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  was  ever  editor  of  a 
paper  called  the  Game  Fanciers''  Journal  ? 
— W.  B.  A.,  Houston,  Texas. 

He  has  never  edited  the  paper  that  we 
are  aware  of. 

Turkeys,  Scaly  legs,  etc. — 1.  If  I  have  a 
trio  of  turkeys,  (say  black),  will  I  have  to 
buy  new  blood  every  year  ?  The  same  is 
asked  of  Pekin  ducks.  2.  How  can  I  re- 
move the  crust  on  the  legs  of  hens?  3.  What 
causes  hens  to  lay  ill-shaped  eggs?  4.  In 
killing  fowls  would  it  not  be  well  to  stun 
them  "before  sticking  them  in  the  throats? — 
E.  V.  P..,  DeBeque,  Colo. 

Unless  new  blood  is  introduced  the  young 
ones  are  liable  to  be  weak.  Inbreeding 
should  always  be  avoided  if  possible.  2. 
To  remove  the  crust,  annoint  once  or  twice 
a  week  with  crude  petroleum.  It  is  caused 
by  a  minute  parasite.  3.  When  hens  lay 
extra  large  eggs,  or  ill-shaped  eggs  they  are 
usually  overfed  and  too  fat.  4.  It  would 
be  humane  to  do  so. 

Rattling  in  the  Throat.— My  fowls  appear 
healthy,  eat  heartily,  and  are  bright,  but 
have  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  it  seems 
difficult  for  them  to  breathe,  they  making  a 
wheezing  noise. — J.  O.,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

It  is  due  to  cold,  probably  from  a  venti- 
lator. The  rattling  is  really  croup,  but 
may  become  roup.  The  best  remedy  is 
twenty  pellets,  or  ten  drops  of  spongia  in 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water.  Spongia 
is  advertised  in  our  columns,  being  a  home- 
opathic remedy.  Use  clean  water,  in  clean 
vessels,  and  do  not  use  more  of  the  spongia 
than  is  recommended  here. 

Breasts  of  Brown  Leghorns.— I  have  Rose- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  I  notice  in  the 
Standard  that  the  female  should  have  a 
breast  of  salmon  color.  I  have  some  salmon 
colored  and  some  that  are  penciled  on  the 
breasts,  like  the  Partridge  Cochin.  Will 
the  penciled  breasts  interfere  in  breeding? — 
T.  H.  N.  (no  address.) 

Salmon  is  the  correct  color  demanded  by 
the  Standard,  and  it  is  best  to  select  hens 
with  salmon  breasts  in  preference,  for  breed- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  the  hens  with  pen- 
ciled breasts  will  produce  off-spring  similar 
to  themselves. 

Liver  and  Linseed  Meal. — Is  beef  lung,  or 
liver,  a  good  substitute  for  beef  ?  Which  of 


the  two— lung  or  liver— is  the  better?  By 
linseed  meal  do  you  mean  the  meal,  or  oil 
cake  after  the  oQ  has  been  pressed  out,  or 
linseed  just  ground.  Are  partly  decayed 
apples  good  for  poultry  ?— P.  J.  G.,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 

Liver  is  a  good  substitute  for  meat,  and 
is  preferable  to  the  lungs.  Linseed  meal 
and  oil  cake  are  the  same,  the  article  known 
as  linseed  meal  being  ground  oil  cake. 
Apples  are  suitable  for  poultry. 

Blindness. — I  have  some  Plymouth  Rocks 
that  have  become  blind  without  apparent 
cause,  no  swelling  of  the  head,  and  no 
rattling  of  the  throat.  Does  this  rattling 
alone  indicate  roup,  when  the  hens  seem 
otherwise  in  perfect  health  ?  At  what  age 
are  the  cocks  most  likely  to  produce  the 
strongest  chicks?  What  age  should  pullets 
be  before  using  their  eggs  for  hatching? 
What  do  you  know  of  the  value  of  lime 
dusted  among  the  fowls,  and  inhaled,  as  a 
cure  for  roup. — C.  D.,  Silver  Lake,  Mass. 

It  is  croup,  caused  by  dampness  and 
draughts,  when  there  is  a  rattling,  and  may 
lead  to  roup.  Blindness  is  due  to  direct 
draught  on  the  eyes.  See  articles  in  this 
issue.  A  male  eighteen  months  old  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Pullets  of  small  breeds 
give  the  best  results  in  producing  strong 
chicks  when  not  less  than  eight  months  old, 
and  of  large  breeds  when  ten  months  old,  or 
more.  We  have  recommended  lime  to  be 
used,  exactly  as  you  suggest,  in  former  is- 
sues. It  is  excellent. 

Hens  Without  Roosters.— I  have  300  hens. 
If  I  keep  that  number,  and  keep  no  roosters 
will  I  get  as  many  eggs  as  if  I  kept  males 
with  them?  Some  tell  me  they  will  not  lay 
as  well  without  roosters.  I  can  get  eggs 
for  hatching  from  a  neighbor.— J.  A.  P., 
Onsted,  Mich. 

Roosters  are  entirely  unnecessary  if  you 
do  not  require  eggs  for  hatching,  and  the 
hens  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  when  no 
males  are  present  as  when  they  are  with 
hens,  and  the  eggs  will  keep  fresh  three 
times  as  long. 

It  is  not  Cholera. — I  have  lost  ten  hens  out 
of  fifty.  The  trouble  started  early  in  sum- 
mer. They  eat  some  for  two  or  three  days 
after  I  notice  that  they  are  affected.  They 
do  not  seem  nervous  or  afraid,  but  hump  up 
and  close  their  eyes.  Not  over  thirsty,  and 
live  from  four  to  seven  days,  but  droppings 
agree  with  symptoms  of  cholera.  I  have 
used  Douglass  mixture  with  no  effect. — J. 
J.  C,  North  Star,  Mich. 

If  it  was  cholera  you  would  have  lost 
more  than  ten,  they  would  be  very  thirsty, 
and  would  live  not  over  two  days.  It  is 
probably  indigestion,  due  to  overfeeding, 
though  Douglass  mixture  is  enough  to  kill 
them  alone  if  given  in  excess.  Provide 
sharp  grit,  feed  only  meat,  a  pound  once  a 
day  to  twenty  hens,  for  a  week,  and  add 
twenty  drops  tincture  Nux  Vomica  to  each 
quart  of  the  drinking  water  for  a  week. 

Bone    Cutter. — Black  Leghorns.— Are  the 

Black  Leghorns  equal  to  the  White  or 
Brown  as  layers  ?  2.  Is  a  Black  Leghorn 
cock  and  Plymouth  Rock  hens  good  mating? 
3.  Can  green  bone  be  ground  easily  in  the 
Wilson  bone  mill  ?— P.  T.  K.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
laying  qualities  of  the  several  varieties  of 
Leghorns.  The  cross  is  a  good  one,  but  it 
is  better  to  use  pure  breeds  .  A  bone  mill 
will  not  grind  green  bones — they  must  be 
cut  with  a  bone  cutter. 

Crossing.— I  have  forty  hens,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas.  I  desire  to  cross 
with  a  Brown  Leghorn  male.  Would  the 
cross  be  better  for  eggs  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Light  Brahmas  alone? — J.  A.  D., 
New  Burnside,  111. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  destroy  the  purity  of  a 
breed  by  crossing.  The  cross  mentioned  is 
a  good  one,  but  the  pure  breeds  will  no 
doubt  give  better  results. 

To  Make  Hens  Lay.— What  is  the  best  feed 
to  make  hens  lay?— R.  P.  S.,  Ontario,  N. 
York. 

Feed  a  variety,  consisting  of  meat,  green 
bone,  grain,  and  green  food.  The  best  egg 
producer  is  exercise.  Make  the  hens  work 
and  scratch. 

Creepers.— About  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  a  breed  of  hens  called  creepers,  with 
short  legs.  Is  there  such  a  breed  now  ? — H. 
K.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

We  believe  they  can  be  procured  of  Mr. 
T.  T.  Jones,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Plymouth  Rocks. — Are  there  two  kinds  of 
Plvmoutli  Rocks,  one  for  laying  and  one  for 
market?— C.  T.  AV.,  Roekfield,  Ind. 

There  is  but  one  breed  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  other  than  as  classified  for  color. 

Crooked  Breast  Bone.— Last  spring  I  bought 
100  half-bred  Light  Brali ma  chicks.  I  killed 
the  cockerels  for  table  use,  and  found  the 


breast  bones  crooked.  What  is  the  cause? 
— L.  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  due  to  crowding,  and  to  the  method 
of  sjeeping  at  night,  pressure  of  the  breast 
on  the  roost  often  being  the  cause. 

Chick  Feed.— Is  there  a  special  food  for 
chicks?  If  so  where  can  it  be  procured?— 
L.  G.,  liigerstown,  Md. 

See  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Mor- 
timer, Pottsville,  Pa. 

Stringhalt. — A  short  time  ago  I  bought 
some  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  One  was  a  lit- 
tle lame,  and  grew  worse.  Now  she  walks 
like  a  horse  with  the  stringhalt. — A.  E.  B., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

It  is  probably  clue  to  an  injury  of  some 
kind.   We  doubt  if  she  can  be  cured. 

Broken  Leg. — Is  there  anv  cure  for  a  fowl 
with  a  broken  leg?— AV.  "L.  W.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Dip  a  rag  in  silicate  of  soda  (water  glass) 
and  wrap  the  rag  around  the  leg.  It  soon 
hardens.  If  preferred  the  leg  may  be  splin- 
tered.  It  will  soon  heal. 

Sundry  Questions.— 1.  Can  turkeys  be 
raised  indoors  with  the  aid  of  brooders?  2. 
AVhat  is  the  best  food  for  ducks?  3.  My 
building  is  10x15  feet.  How  many  can  I 
raise  in  it  at  one  time?  4.  Which  is  best 
in  Pekin  Bantams,  yellow  or  whitish  feet, 
or  more  reddish  color  in  males  ?  5.  Which 
is  the  best  way  to  retain  vigor  in  stock.  6. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the 
long-tail  game  ?— W.  E.  P.  (no  address.) 

1.  We  once  raised  a  brood  of  turkeys  in 
a  brooder  without  as  much  loss  as  with 
hens.  2.  See  special  article  on  ducks.  3. 
The  building  should  be  ample  for  100.  4. 
Yellow  legs  and  feet  are  preferred.  The 
males  nearly  always  have  more  red  than 
the  females.  5.  To  retain  vigor  procure 
new  blood  every  year.  6.  We  can  give  no 
information  regarding  them. 

Feeding  Young  Chicks.— Please  state  how 
to  feed  young  chicks?  There  are  so  many 
suggestions  offered.— L.  W.  F.,  Bockaway, 
Ohio. 

Give  no  food  first  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  give  rolled  oats,  or  sifted  ground  oats. 
Use  dry  food.  After  the  first  three  days 
boil  a  piece  of  lean  meat.  Add  equal  parts 
middlings  and  corn  meal  to  the  broth  (first 
cutting  the  meat  fine)  and  bake  as  bread. 
Feed  four  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  they  can 
eat  it  give  wheat  and  cracked  corn. 

Pressure  on  the  Brain. — I  have  a  hen  that 
looks  well,  and  eats  everything,  but  gets 
spells  of  turning  its  head  around,  and 
when  it  runs  it  falls  over. — W.  H.,  St. 
Charles,  Mo.  ' 

It  is  due  to  pressure  on  the  brain,  caused 
by  the  hen  being  overfed  and  too  fat. 

Radish. — I  have  eighteen  bushels  of  win- 
ter radish.  AVhat  can  I  do  with  them  as 
chicken  food?— J.  AV.,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

Some  h  ens  will  not  eat  them,  but  they 
may  be  cooked,  like  turnips,  and  thickened 
with  corn  meal. 

Bones. — Moisture  in  Incubators. — Does  it 
destroy  any  of  the  properties  of  bones  to 
boil  them,  so  that  the  meat  will  fall  off  ?  2. 
Does  an  incubator  that  is  in  a  cellar,  dirt 
floor,  etc.,  need*  moisture?  3.  I  have  a 
cock  that  breaks  eggs  just  as  fast  as  the  hens 
lay  them,  even  breaking  them  with  his  feet. 
— J.  R.  W.,  Carthage,  Indiana. 

1.  A  bone  becomes  more  brittle,  but  does 
not  lose  its  value  as  food,  by  boiling.  2. 
No  moisture  is  needed  except  just  as  the 
eggs  are  beginning  to  pip.  3.  Cut  his  head 
off,  as  he  cannot  be  cured. 

St  Bernard  Dogs.— AVhat  prices  do  puppies 
of  the  St.  Bernard  breed  of  dogs  bring,  and 
what  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
dog  of  that  breed?—'!.  L.  R.,  Boydton,  ATa. 

Puppies  bring  from  §23  to  §100.  Two  or 
three  dogs,  such  as  Prince  Regent,  Plinlim- 
mon,  Sir  Bedivere  and  Lord  Bute,  have  sold 
at  from  §4,000  to  §0,000. 


HAMILTON  AND  SEAMAN. 

Editor  Hamilton,  in  the  X.  E.  Fancier 
stepped  out  of  the  regular  path  to  defend 
Robert  Seaman  in  his  lust  issue,  and  his 
language  shows  what  is  hidden  under  the 
garb  of  a  gentleman.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  disprove  anything,  but  simply  indulged 
in  scurrilous  language  while  charging  it  on 
us. 

AVe  repeat  that  Seaman  aid,  while  acting 
as  Secretary  of  the  Langshan  Club,  allow  a 
not  very  creditable  document  to  pass 
through  the  mails,  to  injure  a  member  of 
the  club,  and,  to  say  more,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Editor  Hamilton  printed  it, 
hence  his  interest  in  behalf  of  Seaman- 
Does  Hamilton  (or  Seaman)  deny  the  fact  ? 
That  is  the  point.    Abuse  is  not  evidence. 


We  do  not  altogether  condemn  the  editor, 
for  he  got  the  largest  slice  possible  out  of 
the  Langshan  funds,  in  the  shape  otprint- 
ing,  and  Seaman  handed  over  some  of  the 
patronage.  The  editor  also  invented  a  plan 
to  boom  his  paper,  by  using  it  as  a  "Lang- 
shan special,"  through  which  names  for 
sample  copies  were  to  be  secured  for  the 
Fancier,  the  work  to  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  club  and  its  Junds.  No  other 
poultry  paper  had  such  a  "  pull"  with  the 
club  officials.  Finally  the  editor  became 
Secretary  himself,  and  now  runs  the  whole 
concern. 

What  the  editor  states  about  us,  in  re- 
gard to  the  A.  P.  A.,  officials  is  based  on  an 
illustration  given  as  a  "joke,"  and  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  editor  also  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  endorse,  as  it  hits  the  case 
exactly : 

"  It  is  a  shame  that  any  man  should  let 
himself  out  for  a  cat's  paw  to  do  the  dirty 
work  for  others  and  care  not  how  much  he 
injures  the  business  and  reputation  of  men 
who  have  never  injured  him  one  iota." 

The  above  is  about  as  near  the  mark  as 
we  would  wish  to  express  it  ourselves,  for 
it  is  applicable  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Strange  what  effect  a  little  patronage  and 
"  pap  "  will  have  on  some  persons.  It  (ad- 
vertising)was  a  barrier  to  the  exposure,  by 
the  editor,  of  the  man  who  colored  the 
Black  Leghorn  feathers  last  winter,  and  it 
required  the  protests  of  several  leading 
men  to  convince  the  editor  that  he  could 
not  defend  such  advertisers. 

But  the  Langshan  treasury  is  nearly 
empty  now. 


JUST  AS  WE  THOUGHT. 

We  only  have  to  wait  awhile,  and  the 
poultry  journals  trudge  along  and  get  up 
by  our  side.  They  fight  our  "  theories,"  as 
they  style  our  practical  suggestions,  be- 
cause we  overthrow  "old  notions"  of  the 
past,  and  they  try  to  hold  back,  but  they 
have  to  come  to  us  at  last  and  accept  the  in- 
evitable. Our  so-called  "  theories  "  are  now 
standard  texts,  from  which  our  contempo- 
raries preach  and  admonish  their  readers. 
This  recalls,  that  some  time  back,  we  gave 
notice  that  the  monotonous  show  awards 
should  not  crowd  out  our  reading  matter, 
and  that  while  we  would  write  full  reports 
of  shoios  we  did  not  intend  to  advertise 
men  who  did  not  themselves  advertise,  but 
that  we  would  take  pleasure  in  mentioning 
our  advertisers'  winnings.  All  at  once 
quite  a  lot  of  "  gifted  writers  "  came  to  the 
front  to  condemn  us,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
such  a  thing  should  not  be.  A  brief  look 
over  the  field  showed  us  that  these  men 
themselves  spent  no  cash  in  advertising, 
paying  for  their  space  in  "  gifted  contribu- 
tions," and  we  lost  no  sleep  over  them,  but 
pursued  our  chosen  course.  Now,  as  a  se- 
quel, we  notice  the  following  from  the  Fan- 
ciers' Beview: 

"  The  New  England  Fancier  is  going  to 
leave  the  show  awards  to  the  weeklies. 
We  guess  that's  about  right.  Awards  made 
at  the  fall  fairs  are  rather  stale  reading 
these  cold  days." 

Now,  if  both  the  editors  above  had  man- 
fully endorsed  us  they  would  have  bene- 
fited themselves  and  benefited  the  adver- 
tisers who  spend  cash  with  them,  but  they 
did  not  do  so.  They  are  just  three  years 
finding  out  that  the  solid  old  Poultry 
Keeper,  as  usual,  is  once  more  correct, 
and  its  advertising  patronage  has  not  been 
decreased  a  cent  in  consequence.  We  wish 
it  understood  that  we  are  not  worrying  our- 
selves to  please  those  who  do  not  care  for 
us,  but  we  intend  to  let  those  who  adver- 
tise with  us  have  the  benefit  of  the  space 
wasted  on  outsiders.  If  we  please  our  ad- 
vertisers we  do  not  care  for  the  opinions  of 
the  others.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
arrangement  and  everything  to  gain. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bound  A'olumes  (four  in"  one)  were  at  firs 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  he  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  uy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  l'oui.Titv  KEEi'iiu  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
ami  Log  Book,  Kisio-i  's  Grain" Tables,  one  year, 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacohev 
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A  LIGHT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  design  of  a  poultry-house  in  this  is- 
sue is  for  a  flock  of  fifteen  fowls,  the  house 
being  ten  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long. 
Cut  little  explanation  is  necessary,  as  the 
illustration  explains  itself.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  hens  are  very  partial  to 
plenty  of  light  in  the  poultry  house,  and 
the  design  is  to  show  how  easily  a  large 
portion  of  the  house  may  be  composed  of 
windows.  If  such  a  house  is  used  in  the 
summer,  the  windows  at  the  ends  and  the 
lower  window  in  front  may  be  removed 
and  wire  netting  substituted.  For  winter 
the  glass  should  be  returned.  This  house 
is  not  as  expensive  as  it  appears,  and  is 
very  cheerful  to  a  flock  during  winter, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine  the 
hens  for  «ionths. 


HAMILTON  AND  DOW. 

AN    EDITOR    SUSTAINS     DECEIT.— DOff'S 
CLAIM  A  FRAUD.— AN  EXPOSE. 

■Without  any  reason  for  so  doing,  except 
to  meddle  with  that  which  does  not  concern 
him,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  New  England 
Fancier,  has  not  only  used  his  paper  to  de- 
fend certain  men  simply  because  he  re- 
ceived patronage  from  them,  but  be  has 
either  been  victimized  by  the  very  party  he 
sustains,  or  he  is  an  accessory  to  the  fraud 
claim  that  is  perpetrated  on  the  public. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Fancier  ap- 
peared the  following: 

"It  has  been  the  thing  for  some  time  for 
Editor  Jacobs  to  set  down  on  some  man  or 
measure,  and  then  it  is  eagerly  snapped  up 
by  some  of  the  lesser  lights  in  poultrydom, 
as  the  way  that  was  ju>t  and  right,  and 
thus  the  views  of  the  great  dyspeptic  were 
given  an  importance  they  little  deserved. 
For  instance,  Jacobs  says  that  Geo.  Q.Dow 
can  have  no  free  caponizing  tool  ad.  w  ith 
the  Keeper,  and  the  aforesaid  pack  fail  right 
in  with  it  and  denounce  .Mr.  Dow  as  a  fraud 
of  the  first  water.  Now  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Dow  and  know  him  to 
be  a  gentleman,  trying  to  do  an  honest 
business,  and  cannot  see  why  lie  shouldn't 
have  a  right  to  do  what  he  can  to  advance 
and  help  a  part  of  the  poultry  business 
that  is  old  enough  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare,  and  we  don't  know  how 
long  before  that  it  was  practiced.  If  the 
Keeper  don't  care  to  publish  his  article, 
that  is  all  right,  but  that  is  not  reason 
enough  for  the  Fancier  to  follow  its  lead 
to  snap  and  snarl  at  everything  that  the 
Keeper  sees  fit  to  assail." 

In  the  first  place  we  call  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  above,  the  terms  "lesser 
lights"  and  "great  dyspeptic  "  showing 
the  motive. 

We  were  not  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
Dow,  nor  have  we  ever  denounced  him  as  a 
fraud.  We  have  simply  denounced  the 
practice  of  Dow  in  his  work  of  securing  ad- 
vertising by  methods  that  are  different 
from  the  plans  pursued  by  others. 

However,  we  will  now  show  how  Hamil- 
ton himself  has  either  deceived  the  public, 
or  is  himself  a  victim  of  Dow.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  we  gave  two  cuts,  one 
of  a  capon  and  one  of  a  cockerel,  both  show- 
ing the  birds  suspended  and  dressed.  The 
cuts  were  made  (sketched)  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  (New  York  City,)  and  copy- 
righted. Dow  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cuts  whatever,  and  was  in  no  manner  inter- 
ested in  their  preparation,  yet  the  Fancier, 
in  its  November  issue,  had  these  very  cuts 
but  reduced  in  size,  without  credit  to  the 


Bur al  New  Yorker,  with  the  following  in- 
scription under  the  cut  of  the  capon : 

"  After  photograph  of  Plymouth  Rock 
capon.    Produced  by  Geo.  Q.  Dow,"  etc. 

Under  the  cut  of  the  cockerel,  on  the 
same  page  with  the  capon,  and  side  by  side 
with  it,  was  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Before  photograph  of  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel,  same  age  as  capon." 

The  above  was  a  deliberate  falsehood  and 
a  fraudulent  claim,  as  the  cuts  were  not 
made  by  Dow,  being  simply  reduced  cuts 
of  those  mentioned,  and  the  editor,  who  had 
seen  the  cuts  in  this  and  other  journals, 
and  read  the  fads  as  were  given  by  us  in 
July,  allowed  his  readers  to  be  deliberately 
deceived. 

Dow  also  has  an  article  in  the  Fancier 
describing  the  cuts,  and  here  is  nis  out- 
rageous claim : 

"  That  your  readers  may  better  under- 
stand and  see  the  advantage  of  caponizing, 


of  them  and  the  cuts  presented  are  an  exact 
likeness  of  the  way  the  birds  looked." 

The  above  is  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 
Both  birds  were  not  hatched  in  June.  They 
were  not  exactly  of  the  same  age.  They 
were  not  killed  and  dressed  at  same  date, 
and  they  did  not  receive  the  same  care  and 
feed.  They  were  not  hung  up  and  a  pho- 
tograph taken,  for  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  says: 

"Mr.  Dow  sent  me  a  capon  to  try.  I  had 
an  artist  sketch  the  bird  as  well  as  he  could. 
I  then  took  him  to  Washington  market 
(New  York  City),  and  picked  out  a  rooster 
there,  as  near  to  age  and  breed  of  the  capon 
as  I  could  find.  The  artist  drew  this  also, 
and  we  made  cuts  from  his  drawings. 
Neither  of  the  birds  were  photographed,  and 
Dow  never  saw  the  rooster  in  his  life.  *  *  * 
Nobody  knows  when  it  was  killed  or  where 
it  came  from.  We  sold  the  cuts  to  Dow  after 
we  used  them  in  Rural  New  Yorker." 

Yet  the  editor  of  the  Fancier,  who 
vouches  for  Dow,  publishes  the  cuts,  with 


A  LIGHT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 


I  have  had  a  photograph  taken  of  a  dressed 
capon  and  cockerel,  and  present  in  this 
issue  of  your  paper  a  cut  of  the  same." 

He  never  saw  the  cockerel,  the  cuts  were 
made  from  sketches,  and  Dow  never  photo- 
graphed them,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of 
the  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Ycrker,  who 
stated,  in  describing  the  cuts,  as  follows : 

"We  have  had  a  careful  picture  of  this 
capon  made.  ***  To  bring  out  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  this  capon  more  strik- 
ingly, we  also  show  the  drawing  of  a  cock- 
erel of  about  the  same  age,  which  we  fouu  I 
in  the  Washington  Market  in  this  city. 
This  bird  is  also  a  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is 
smaller,  poorer  and  inferior  in  every  way 
to  the  capon.  The  capon  was  roasted  and 
eaten.  We  compared  it  with  a  pure-bred 
rooster,  well  fattened  and  in  good  condi- 
tion." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  editor 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  bought  a  bird  in 
the  market,  and  which  he  states  was  shown 
as  a draicing,  Dow,  in  the  Fancier  says: 

"The  two  birds  arc  pure  Plymouth  Rocks, 
were  not  hatched  until  June  and  were  both 
of  same  age. 

"  Both  were  killed  and  dressed  at  same 
date,  and  they  received  same  care  and 
feed. 

"  One  of  the  birds  was  caponized  and  the 
other  left  as  cockerel.  After  being  dressed, 
they  were  hung  up  and  a  photograph  taken 


fraudulent  inscriptions,  and  allowTs  Dow, 
to  impose  on  the  public  by  false  claims,  and 
this  same  editor  comes  to  the  front  to  de- 
nounce the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  Fan- 
cier's Journal,  Farm  Poultry,  the  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal  the  Southern  Fancier, 
and  other  respectable  journals,  because 
they  protect  their  readers  against  thisman 
instead  of  working  for  every  pennyaliner 
who  comes  along. 

We  know  all  about  Dow's  horse  hair  in- 
struments, and  can  show  them  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  see  how  much  one  can  claim 
The  man  who  deliberately  makes  the  state- 
ments given  above  joins  hands  with  the  edi- 
tor, who  not  only  debases  his  paper  with 
misrepresentation,  but  is  jealous  of  those 
who  gave  the  same  cuts,  with  facts  and 
due  credit,  to  the  excellent  agricultural 
journal  that  produce  them. 

And  all  this  he  does  for  a  small  advertise- 
ment. 


the  Fair  grounds  to  fix  the  Standard.  Much 
has  been  said  of  a  slate,  and  it  is  plain  that 
some  do  not  understand  matters  at  all.  The 
Fanciers'  Journal  says: 

"Supposing  we  state  that  there  is  a  slate 
for  Worcester,  and  that  pledges  and  prom- 
ises have  been  made  if  the  A.  P.  A.  goes 
there  that  certain  members  will  get  a  few 
plums.  Would  not  the  editor  of  Poultry 
Keeper  and  others  deny  the  above?  Yet 
we  have  better  grounds  for  making  such 
assertions  than  the  opponents  of  Chicago 
have  against  its  friends  and  promoters." 

So  far  as  the  editor  of  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned, if  he  was  interested  in  a  slate,  he 
would  prefer  the  meeting  to  be  in  Chicago, 
as  his  acquaintances  and  friends  in  that 
section,  (where  the  Poultry  Keeper 
first  existed)  is  larger  than  elsewhere,  and 
he  feels  safe  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  per- 
sonally, but  the  facf  is  that  we  prefer  Wor- 
cester because  more  work  could  have  been 
done  there. 

It  took  nearly  a  week,  and  both  day  and 
night  work,  at  Indianapolis,  to  revise  the 
last  Standard.  We  doubt  if  all  can  pay 
high  board  at  Chicago,  and  spend  so  much 
time  at  revision  while  the  Fair  is  in  prog- 
ress. As  to  what  may  be  expected  we 
take  the  following  from  the  Rural  New 
Yorker: 

"The  latest  is  the  Drexcl  Hotel  Trust,  of 
Chicago,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  Al- 
ready it  has  secured  the  lea>e  of  various 
apartments  and  other  buildings  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  World's  Fair  visitors,  and 
contracts  have  been  signed  for  accommoda- 
tions representing  2,5<J0  rooms.  Judging 
from  the  loud  coin  plaints  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  recent  Democratic  Convention  in 
the  Windy  City,  its  hotels,  lodging  houses 
and  restaurants  have  learned  full  well  how 
to  "take  in"  the  stranger;  so  that,  the 
creation  of  a  trust  to  still  more  closely 
fleece  visitors  seems  almost  superfluous." 

At  the  recent  Columbian  celebration 
the  charges  were  outrageous,  and  the  ex- 
'penses  will  be  greater  than  some  can  bear. 
With  board,  admission  to  the  grounds,  and 
other  charges, there  will  be  a  Standard  fixed 
by  two  or  three  persons  only.  For  our 
part  we  are  not  sure  of  being  there  during 
the  A.  P.  A.  meet  ing,  but  may,  however, 
for  we  wish  to  be  there,  and  so  do  some  who 
will  be  absent. 


THE  SAME  CARE. 

We  often  notice  that  the  "  same  care  and 
feed  "  was  given  a  lot  of  hers,  etc.  We  will 
state  that  the  same  care  and  feed  cannot 
be  given  hens.  Some  eat  more  than  others, 
some  select  the  warmest  places  on  the 
roost,  some  will  expose  themselves  to  cold 
and  storms  more  than  others,  some  will 
not  eat  as  much  of  certain  foods  as  others, 
and  some  will  be  intimidated  by  the  larger 
ones,  or  perhaps  be  domineering,  and  se- 
cure more  than  their  share.  It  is  claiming 
a  great  deal  to  state  that  all  received  the 
"  same  care  and  feed  "  alike. 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  SLATE. 

That  the  American  Poultry  Association 
will  meet  in  Chicago  next  time  is  not  now 
denied.  We  preferred  Worcester,  not  be- 
cause we  objected  to  Chicago,  but  because 
we  do  not  believe  the  members  will  leave 


EDITOR  BRADEN  ON  SALT. 

"If  your  eyes  are  weak,  bathe  them  in 
water  to  which  a  little  salt  and  a  little 
brandy  have  been  added. — Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette. 

After  trying  this  remedy,  Brother 
Pierce  took  the  sponge  that  contained  a 
little  water  and  a  little  salt  and  a  little 
brandy,  squeezed  it  into  a  glass,  drank  it, 
then  got  the  following: 

"  The  Gazette  is  always  on  time  as  to  its 
contents,  it  beiug  the  only  practical 
thoroughbred  poultry   paper  published." 

Benjamin  a  little  more  salt. —  Ohio  Poul- 
try Journal. 
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HATCHING  CHICKS  WITH  HENS. 
How  to  Feed— The  Nests— Gapes— Breeds 
Doubling  the  Broods— Early  Chicks. 

In  our  previous  numbers  we  devoted 
considerable  space  to  artificial  incubation 
and  to  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  large  num- 
bers. In  this  number  we  propose  to  give 
some  experience  in  the  management  of 
young  chicks. 

WHEN  TO  BEGIN  FEEDING: 

Young  chicks,  when  just  from  the  shell, 
are  well  fed  by  nature,  as  they  absorb  the 
yolk  a  few    minutes  before  coming  out. 
They  therefore  need  no  feed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  even  thirty-six  hours'  fast 
will  be  no  serious  deprivation.  It  is  best 
not  to  feed  them  until  they  are  about 
thirty-six  hours  old,  as  the  rest  and  warmth 
will  by  that  time  have  given  them  strength 
and   activity.   The  first  meal  should  be 
breadcrumbs,  moistened  with  milk,  and 
allow  coarse  oat  meal  also.   Continue  this 
feed  until  they  are  a  week  old,  giving  a 
little  chopped  lettuce  or  cabbage  once  a 
day.  In   mixing  the  bread  crumbs  and 
milk  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  first 
beat  up  an  egg  in  the  milk.   If  bread 
crumbs  are  not  convenient,  which  is  often 
the  case  when  there  are  large  numbers  of 
chicks,  make  a  thick  porridge  of  oat  meal  and 
rice  mixed,  cook  well  and  let  it  become 
cold.  Now  beat  up  an  egg  in  aiilk  or 
buttermilk,  or  even  hot  water,  and  add  to 
the  porridge.  Thicken  the  porridge  with 
corn  meal  and  feed  to  them.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  food  is  good  for 
young  chicks  if  continued,  and  hence  it 
should  be  varied.  After  they  are  a  week 
old  they  should  be  given  screening,  coarse 
oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  millet  seed,  sorghum  • 
seed,  broken  rice,  or  any  other  hard  food 
that  they  can  eat,  but  the  soft  food  should 
also  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day.  Be 
cautious  about  feeding    too  much  hard 
boiled  egg.   Everybody  recommends  such 
a  diet,  and  poultry  writers  seem  to  make 
that  kind  of  food  alone  sufficient  for  young 
chicks,  but  our  word  for  it  you  will  cause 
them  to  become  constipated  if  eggs  are  used 
too  freely.  A  good  food,  after  the  second 
day,is  cold  boiled  rice,  thickened  stiffly  with 
very  fine  oat  meal,  fine  bran,  (ship  stuff) 
and  corn  meal,  equal  parts.  After  mixing, 
warm  it  a  little  and  feed.  By  all  means  get 
a  bone  mill,  or  procure  bone  meal,  and  mix 
a  little,  together  with  powdered  charcoal, 
in  the  soft  food.   The  common  ammoni- 
ated  bone  meal  will  not  answer.  Button 
filings,  or  bones  from  the  table  are  prefer- 
able. Twice  or  three  times  a  week,  if  con- 
venient, after  the  first  week,  feed  finely 
chopped  meat  of  some  kind,  avoiding  salt 
or  pickled  meats.  Feed  it  cooked  or  raw. 
When  green  stuff  is  not  procurable,  a  few 
onions   (with  tops),   lettuce,  cabbage  or 
young  rye,  chopped  fine,  will  be  relished. 
One  of  the  best  foods   in  cold  weather, 
when  green  stuff  cannot  be  had,  is  to  take 
clover  hay  and  cut  it  very  fine.   A  tobacco 
cutter  answers  well  for  cutting  it,  and  pour 
boiling  water  plentifully  over  the  chopped 
clover  and  let  it  stand  all  night.   The  next 
morning  boil  it,  adding  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  beets  or  anything  you  prefer.  A 
small  piece  of  beef,  beef  liver  or  ground 
aieat  may  be  put  in.  •AVhen  well  cooked, 
thicken  with  one  part  fine  bran,  one  part 
ground  oats  and  two  parts  corn  meal,  salt- 
ing to  taste.  Now  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
fine  bone  meal  and  the  same  quantity  of 
charcoal,  and  you  have  a  cheap,  nutritious, 
variable  food,  which  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments   necessary    for  growth,  heat  and 
health.   Once  a  week  parch  some  wheat, 
screenings,  ground  oats,  or  even  corn  meal, 
and  feed  to  them,  the  meal  being  moist- 
ened. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REGULARITY  IN  FEED- 
ING. 

A  young  chick  is  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions that  do  not  affect  adult  fowls.  The 
most  critical  period  is  when  they  are  about 
to  push  out  feathers.  The  demands  of  a 
young  chick  are  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  age  and  size  than  those  of  their 
parents.  A  single  neglect  at  times  may  so 
check  them  as  to  cause  them  to  remain  at 
stand  in  growth,  and  hence,  in  order  to 
keep  them  growing,  the  strictest  regularity 
must  be  observed  in  feeding  them.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  feed  them  early, 
and  on  soft,  warm  food.  The  reason  is  that 
a  long  interval  occurs  between  the  last 
meal  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  morning, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  should 


be  fed  at  the  latest  possible  time  at  night 
also.  Feed  at  least  four  times  a  day,  on  a 
clean  surface,  which  may  be  flat  pieces  of 
board  or  little  troughs,  and  as  soon  as  they 
seem  to  be  satisfied  remove  the  surplus. 
This  applies  to  soft  food.  "Wheat  screen- 
ings, cracked  corn  or  ground  oats  may  be 
left  where  they  can  have  access  to  them  at 
all  times,  but  not  on  the  ground.  The  pro- 
cess of  feathering  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
body  demand  food  suitable  for  bone,  mus- 
cle and  fat.  And  in  thus  feeding  regularly, 
bear  in  mind  that  bone  is  made  of  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid,  procured  from  the  phos- 
phates. Muscle  comes  from  the  nitrog- 
enous matter  of  the  food,  and  the  sub- 
stance (nitrogen)  is  richest  in  lean  meat, 
clover,  white  of  eggs  and  milk  (which  also 
contains  phosphate).  The  carbonaceous  or 
heat  producing  elements  are  corn,  po- 
tatoes or  other  matter  rich  in  starch  or  oil. 
Of  course  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  contain, 
more  or  less,  certain  proportions  of  all 
these  substances,  but  some  contain  more 
of  one  than  of  the  other,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  feeding  variety,  or  the  chicks 
will  droop  and  die  of  starvation,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Always  keep  fine  gravel 
pounded  (fine)  oyster  shells  and  a  few  sods 
of  grass  for  them  to  pick,  when  possible. 

WATER  FOR  CHICKS. 

Not  long  since  a  breeder  made  known  that 
he  raised  chicks  without  allowing  them 
water  at  all,  and  the  theory  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted ^by  those  who  give  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  opinions  of  some  one  who  di- 
vulges a  theory  than  to  what  their  own 
considerations  should  teach.  We  became 
foolish  for  once  and  tried  it.  Common 
sense  should  have  taught  that  water  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  soften  the 


are  inclined  to  sit  at  the  same  time.  Put 
ten  eggs  under  a  hen,  especially  in  winter. 
You  will  thus  have  thirty  eggs  under  three 
hens.  At  the  end  of  a  week  test  them, 
throwing  out  every  egg  that  will  not  hatch. 
You  may  have,  say  twenty  good  eggs. 
Place  them  under  two  hens,  and  begin  the 
deprived  hen  with  two  new  sitters,  re- 
peating the  process  at  the  end  of  another 
week,  care  being  taken  not  to  deprive  the 
same  hen  but  once.  By  this  plan  the  ma- 
jority of  the  hens  will  be  four  weeks  in- 
stead of  three  on  the  nests,  and  nearly  all 
the  eggs  will  hatch.  It  is  not  as  cruel  as 
making  them  stay  on  the  nest  six  weeks, 
to  hatch  two  broods,  whether  the  eggs  are 
fertile  or  not. 

TO  PREVENT  LOSS  OF  EARLY  CHICKS. 

As  soon  as  you  are  aware  that  the  nests 
contain  young  chicks  take  them  out  and 
place  them  in  a  little  brooder,  and  keep 
them  there  till  they  are  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  «nd  longer,  if  possible,  or 
until  they  are  strong  and  active.  Take 
every  chick  away,  leaving  the  hen  on  the 
nest.  As  soon  as  they  seem  strong,  place 
them  under  her  at  night,  and  there  leave 
them  till  morning  for  the  hen  to  bring  them 
off,  but  before  doing  so  clean  out  the  nest 
or  make  a  new  one,  and  you  will  thus  incur 
less  liability  of  the  hen  trampling  them  to 
death.  Let  her  lead  them  to  the  feed. 
Should  one  or  two  hatch  out  weak,  im- 
merse them,  except  the  head,  in  water  at 
the  temperature  of  lOOdegrees,  givinga  nice 
bath,  washing  off  blood  or  irt,  then  wrap 
quickly  in  warm  flannel  and  place  them  in 
a  warm  location  to  dry,  but  be  cautious 
that  no  cool  draughts  reach  them  as  death 
may  be  the  result.  Expose  no  chick  to  cold 
air  unless  thoroughly  dry. 


SLO  COVERiO  RUN  FOR  (LI  ?K 


food,  to  make  blood  and  to  assist  in  per- 
forming digestion  and  furnishing  ad- 
ditional oxygen  to  that  derived  from  the 
air.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  little 
things  seized  the  opportunity  when  water 
was  presented  to  them  dispelled  all  inten- 
tions of  trying  the  "no  water"  theory  again. 
In  fact,  young  chicks  drink  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  should  have  plenty  of  it, 
clean  and  pure,  and  if  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  depriving  them  of  what  nature  de- 
mands, it  arises  from  giving  them  water 
under  circumstances  that  cause  them  to  get 
wet,  or  the  water  dirty,  but  if  given  in 
drinking  fountains,  which  prevent  the 
chicks  from  getting  into  it,  let  them  have 
all  they  wish. 

EARLY  CHICKS. 

In  the  first  place  hatch  them  early. 
There  is  where  the  value  of  an  incubator 
comes  in,  for  hens  may  not  sit  early. 
When  a  hen  is  inclined  to  sit,  make  her  a 
good  nest  in  a  warm  place  in  winter  and  a 
cooiplace  (on  the  ground)  in  summer.  See 
that  she  comes  off  once  a  day  to  feed  and 
water,  and  be  sure  to  provide  her  with  a 
dust  bath.  Feed  her  plenty  of  corn  in 
■winter,  but  give  her  a  variety  at  all  times. 
If  the  weather  is  cool  confine  her  in  a  coop, 
allowing  to  each  coop  a  small  yard  with  a 
glass  sash,  or  muslin  cover.  Do  not  turn 
ber  out  to  carry  the  chicks  about,  for  there 
are  always  a  few  strongerones  in  the  brood 
which  keep  her  moving  continually,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  weaker  ones 
perish  for  warmth,  and  she  only  nestles  her 
brood  as  the  stronger  chicks  cease  their 
straggling.  If  confined,  the  weak  ones 
will  have  better  opportunities  for  seeking 
warmth.  Young  chicks  are  able  to  endure 
■quite  an  extreme  temperature,  provided 
they  can  warm  themselves  whenever  they 
■desire.  In  summer  the  main  provision  is 
to  guard  against  wet  grass.  Do  not  let 
them  out  till  the  deio  is  off,  no  matter  how 
warm  the  season  is. 

THREE  BROODS  FROM  TWO  HENS. 

This  is  done  by  using  several  hens  that 


THE  HEN  AND  THE  BROODEK. 

We  find  that  a  larger  number  of  chicks' 
can  be  raised  under  brooders  than  under 
hens,  and  it  requires  no  more  labor  to  at- 
tend to  a  large  number  than  it  does  to  idle 
away  half  our  time  running  after  a  hen 
with  four  or  five  chicks.  No  lice  afflicts 
them,  and  but  few  die  of  disease,  as  they 
receive  better  attention  and  are  kept  clean. 
They  become  accustomed  in  a  few  hours  to 
any  familiar  sound,  and  can  be  called  up 
by  a  few  taps  on  a  board  or  piece  of  tin. 
They  are  gentle  and  under  control.  They 
can  be  counted,  their  wants  discovered, 
sick  ones  noticed,  and  particular  sizes  and. 
breeds  kept  to  themselves. 

THE  GAPES. 

This  is  easily  prevented  by  cleanliness,, 
but  so  far  we  have  found  no  trouble  in  cur- 
ing it  by  the  following  method:  Shut  up> 
the  sick  chicks  in  a  soap  box.  Pour  a  little 
tar  and  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  on  an 
oyster  shell,  set  it  on  fire,  and  let  the  smoke 
fill  the  box  completely.  The  chicks  may  be 
nearly  suffocated  to  advantage,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  to  an  extreme.  Now  take 
them  out,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards, 
give  each  chick  a  mouthful  of  corn  meal 
dough  to  which  spirits  of  turpentine  has 
been  added,  in  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  turpentine  to  half  a  pint  of  corn  meal. 
The  smoke  of  the  tar  and  turpentine  is 
harmless,  and  is  also  excellent  for  roup, 
colds  and  debility.  There  is  a  notion 
among  some  that  they  must  remove  what 
they  call  the  "pip"  from  the  end  of  the 
bill  of  each  young  chick,  which  is  useless 
and  unnecessary,  and  red  pepper  is  often 
given  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  so  do- 
ing. 

BREEDS. 

The  best  breed  for  broilers  are  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  which  are  very  compact,  the 
Brahmas,  which  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
the  Cochins  and  Leghorns.  All  of  these 
breeds,  including  also  the  Wyandottes, 
have  yellow  legs,  which  a  large  number  of 


buyers  prefer,  but  which  is  only  a  notion 
We  found  young  Brahmas,  which  had  been 
well  fed,  to  weigh  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  at  four  weeks  old,  (one  weighed  a 
pound),  the  Plymouth  Rocks  averaged  an 
ounce  less,  and  the  Leghorns  an  ounce  less 
than  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  the  Leg- 
horns look  nicer  than  the  others,  because  of 
being  so  well  feathered,  and  our  opinion  is 
that  they  make  as  good  broilers  as  any,  de- 
spite all  claims  to  the  contrary,  and  up  to 
the  weight  of  a  pound  are  but  little  smaller 
than  larger  breeds  of  the  same  age,  though 
they  may  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
others  after  that  period.  A  good  plan  to 
hatch  early  broilers  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  is  to  do  so  in  the  fall,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  growing  too  fast,  use 
Game  Bantam  cockerels  with  small  common 
hens.  The  cold  weather  will  also  prevent 
them  from  growing  much,  and  they  can  be 
placed  in  market  almost  at  any  time.  For 
chicks  use  pure  bred  males  at  all  times. 
Never  attempt  to  raise  market  chicks  from 
crossed  or  scrub  cocks.  It  is  a  costly  and 
expensive  way  ot  breeding.  The  hens  may 
be  common,  crossed,  large  or  small,  but  use 
only  the  purest  blooded  Plymouth  Rock, 
Leghorn,  Wyandotte,  Brahma,  Dorkin, 
Cochin,  Langshan,  Game  or  Houdan  cocks. 

WHY  EGGS  DO  NOT  HATCH. 

Although  every  possible  precaution  is 
sometimes  taken  to  make  the  sitting  hen 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  eggs  often 
fail  to  hatch.  The  difficulties  are  of  a 
character  that  cannot  be  discovered,  but 
much  depends  on  the  conditions  regarding 
the  management  of  the  laying  hens.  If  a 
hen  is  very  fat,  she  will  lay  but  few  eggs, 
and  the  eggs  from  such  a  hen  will  often 
fail  to  hatch.  When  cocks  are  allowed  to 
range  with  too  many  hens,  the  vitality  of 
the  chicks  is  lessened,  and  they  die  in  the 
shell.  Fowls  that  are  fed  under  a  forcing 
process  produce  weak  offspring,  and  those 
that  have  been  bred  in-and-in  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon  to  give  good  hatches  or  pro- 
duce healthy  chicks. 

THE  NESTS. 

The  nests  should  be  secluded  aud  in  a 
place  which  will  be  secure  from  the 
approach  or  intrusion  of  man  or  fowl,  with 
the  surroundings  free  from  all  impurities 
or  odors,  and  every  convenience  afforded 
in  the  way  of  dusting,  food  and  water.  We 
handle  eggs  too  freely,  approach  the  nest 
too  often,  and  disturb  the  sitting  hen  when 
she  should  be  easy  and  quiet.  There  are 
birds  that  abandon  nests  after  the  eggs 
have  been  disturbed,  and  this  may  partly 
teach  us  to  place  the  sitting  hen  alone  by 
berself,  with  freedom  of  action,  the  eggs 
being  from  good,  strong  hens,  of  which 
■only  a  few  have  keen  mated,  with  a  vigor- 
ous cock.  Avoid  setting  hens  that  are 
nervous  or  quarrelsome.  Such  hens  are 
never  careful,  and  break  their  eggs,  as  well 
as  trample  the  young  chicks  to  death.  A 
medium  sized  hen  is  the  best,  and,  of  differ- 
ent breeds,  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are 
the  most  persistent  sitters. 

MUSLIN  COVERED  RUN  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  cheap  and  handy  contrivance  for  a 
hen  and  brood  may  be  made  of  a  soap  box, 
barrel  or  anything  that  will  answer,  with  a 
yard,  of  any  length  desired,  inclosed  by 
boards  one  foot  high,  If  preferred,  the  top 
may  be  covered  with  a  wire  frame,  or  with 
muslin,  as  a  safeguard  against  hawks  or 
cats,  one  side  being  slightly  higher  than 
the  other,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off. 
As  the  illustration  makes  the  contrivance 
■easily  understood,  no  description  is  neces- 
sary.  

SPECIALTY  CLU3S. 

The  great  silence  that  has  rested  over  the 
poultry  clubs  since  the  last  annual  meetings 
can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  With  booming  of 
cannon  a  club  is  launched  out,  to  brine  the 
most  unbounded  prosperity  to  each  member 
the  President  usually  being  selected  according 
to  the  size  of  his  palatial  residence,  rather 
than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  breed,  bat 
when  the  meeting  is  over  the  iound  dies 
down  to  a  whisper,  and  the  club  seems  to  be 
Iforgotten.  In  the  meantime  the  Secretary 
gets  the  cream,  and  advertises  himself  most 
vigorously.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
Jout  we  have  seen  several  clubs  rise,  but 
which  soon  fell  after  a  few  men  had  "worked 
the  racket"  for  themselves  and  for  all  that 
the  club  was  worth.  They  hate  the  Por/LTRT 
.Keeper  because  it  will  speak  out,  and  speak 
so  as  to  be  heard. 


the  poultry  keeper. 
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A  GREAT  DUCK  FARM. 

The  celebrated  "Duck  Ranch"  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Speonk  is  seventy-three  miles  from  New 
York  City,  near  the  great  South  Bay. 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFettridge,  author  of  the 
book  "Poultry,"  is  the  manager,  and  he  is 
oae  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the 
United  States,  in  duck  raising.  The  illus- 
trations explain  themselves,  the  one  be- 
i;ig  the  division  of  the  water  areas  with 
fences,  and  the  other  showing  flocks  of 
ducklings  near  the  broiler  age. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
recently  visited  the  farm,  and  has  kindly 
given  us  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of 
his  inspection,  for  which  our  readers  owe 
him  a  vote  of  thanks,  as  he  brought  the 
illustrations  with  him.  Mr.  Boyer  says: 

Those  who  doubt  that  duck  farming 
pays  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  extensive 
farms  on  Long  Island.  The  very  fact  that 
thousands  of  breeding  ducks  are  kept  to 
supply  the  markets  with  ducklings  goes  to 
show  that  there  must  be  a  remunerative 
demand  for  the  product.  I  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Atlantic  Farm,  owned  by  A.  J. 
Hallock,  of  Speonk,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
proprietor  was  taken  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  business.  Mr  Hallock  owns  the  larg- 
est farm  on  the  Island,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  had  one  thousand  breeders  in  his 
yards.  He  believes  in  furnishing  bathing 
water  to  his  stock,  and  to  see  the  birds 
dashing  about  in  the  water,  and  evidently 
in  high  glee,  was  enough  to  make  one 
think  that  water  is  the  proper  caper  in 
duck  culture.  Thirty-five  ducks  are  kept 
in  each  yard,  from  seven  to  nine  ducks  be- 
ing allowed  a  drake.  During  the  laying 
season  hundreds  of  eggs  are  gathered  daily, 
and  these,  after  supplying  all  orders  for 
eggs  for  hatching,  go  into  the  incubators  to 
be  converted  into  broiler  ducklings,  for 
which  prices  run  from  forty-five  cents  down 
to  seventeen  cents  per  pound  according  to 
the  season.  The  past  season,  the  Atlantic 
Fnim  sold  twenty  thousand  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, besides  sending  thousands  of  duck- 
lings to  market. 

A  new  incubator  cellar  has  just  been 
completed,  which  will  hold  thirty-three 
300-egg  incubators,  of  the  Prairie  State 
make,  built  expressly  for  the  farm.  This 
cellar  is  built  of  brick,  has  a  double  wall, 
well  ventilated,  and  with  a  cement  floor- 
ing. It  is  by  far  the  best  arranged  incu- 
bator room  that  I  ever  saw,  and  if  the  in- 
cubators will  not  fairly  hum  in  that  build- 
ing, they  certainly  will  not  anywhere. 
This  department  of  the  farm  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  G.  A.  McFe.tridge  author  of 
that  excellent  work  called  "Poultry,"  and 
who  formerlv  superintended  the  Dunbar- 
ton  Farm.  Three  immense  brooding  houses 
take  charge  of  the  ducklings  as  hatched. 
Each  one  of  these  houses  will  brood  two 
thousand  ducklings,  making  six  thousand 
at  one  time.  Spence  heaters  are  employed 
to  furnish  the  heat,  and  the  regular  hot 
water  pipes  run  through  the  centre  of  each 
building.  Besides  these  buildings  there 
are  picker  house,  graneries,  ice  house,  etc. ; 
each  building  having  its  use  in  season. 
No  one  can  imagine  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  connected  with  so  large  a  place,  but 
Mr.  Hallock  is  very  fortunate  in  securing 
excellent  help,  and  the  work  moves  along 
with  marked  regularity.  Everything  is 
down  to  a  system,  and  as  Mr.  Hallock  was 
raised  in  the  work,  his  instructions  are 
practical.  The  Atlantic  Farm  was  started 
in  1858  by  W.  W.  Hallock,  father  of  the 
present  proprietor,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  firm  name  stood  VV.  W.  Hallock 
&  Son  ;  the  elder  Mr.  Hallock  having  died 
last  year,  the  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  son,  who  is  greatly  enlarging 
the  plant,  and  expects  to  double  the  busi- 
ness of  last  year.  When  the  farm  was 
started  the  Muscovy  breed  was  used  ex- 
clusively, but  now  the  Pekin  is  the  only 
variety  that  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
Island.  The  total  shipment  the  past  sea- 
son from  the  towns  of  Speonk,  Eastport, 
Westhampton  and  Centre  Moriches,  all  of 
which  join  each  other,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  ducklings, 
which  goes  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
business  is  carried  on.  The  illustrations 
given  herewith  of  Mr.  Hallock's  yards  show 
but  a  small  part  of  what  is  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  Mr.  Hallock's  intention  to  have  an 
artist  sketch  the  place,  which  will  do  more 
credit. 

There  are  nearly  100,000  ducklings  raised 
for  market  every  season  in  that  section,  and 
it  is  a  regular  business  with  many.  It 
pays  well,  but  requires  capital  and  experi- 
ence in  order  to  be  successful. 


PRESERVING  FISH  FOR  F0ULTRY. 

Although  we  gave  a  complete  number  to 
preserving  eggs  (Sept.,  188"),  yet  we  re- 
ceive many  inquiries  on  how  to  preserve 
fish  and  meats.  A  Florida  reader  has  the 
following  on  fish  and  also  on  nest  eggs: 

Can  the  editor,  or  some  of  the  readers, 
give  a  Florida  reader  some  method  bv 
which  he  can  preserve  tish  for  his  poul- 
try 1  I  can  get  all  the  fresh  fish  I  want  for 
four  months  in  the  year.  In  what  shape 
can  I  put  them  up  to  keep  them  to  use  for 


my  chickens  the  other  eight  months  ?  The 
fish  I  get  are  a  very  greasy  sort.  I  thank 
Mr.  Fullerton,  of  Montana,  for  his  method 
of  making  nest  eggs.  Omitting  the  car- 
bolic acid  I  have  made  many  nest  eggs,  by 
filling  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  but 
found,  when  the  stuff  had  dried  inside,  it 
would  leave  unfilled  places  under  the 
shell,  which  would  soon  break.  Then  the 
hens  would  pick  the  rest  to  pieces,  but  I 
am  over  this  trouble.  I  happened  in  a 
store  and  found  nearly  solid  stone  China 
eggs,  and  have  bought  I  think  all  that  I 
will  need  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life. 

Fish,  meat,  or  anything,  can  easily  be 
kept  for  six  months,  or  more,  by  the  sul- 
phur process,  given  in  our  Sept.,  1887, 
issue.  Put  the  fish  in  a  tight  barrel,  and 
then  burn  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  the  bar- 
rel, on  top  of  the  fish.  When  the  sulphur 
burns  well,  cover  the  barrel.  Let  it  remain 
for  an  hour,  when  the  tish  may  then  be 


We  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  Mr. 
Fox's  business  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
We  never  stated  anything  about  the  breed- 
ing of  the  birds.  We  simply  recorded  that 
Mr.  Albee  bought  his  birds  from  Mr.  Fox. 
Mr.  Albee  does  not  deny  it.  We  gave  it  as 
news  sent  us  from  California. 

The  Journal  is  wrong  in  stating  that  we 
"  wanted  him  credited  with  being  the 
breeder."  We  know  nothing  of  who 
breeds  birds,  but  we  can,  sometimes  learn 
who  sold  them. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  claim  of  the 
Fancier  that  to  the  purchaser  belongs  the 
honors.  Anyone  can  purchase  birds,  but 
every  seller  or  purchaser  is  not  a  breeder, 
hence  we  are  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
Fancier,  as  we  believe  the  breeder  deserves 
the  honors. 
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taken  out  and  hung  up  or  packed  away. 
The  sulphur  fumes  are  heavy,  and  fall 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

By  adding  a  little  hydraulic  cement  to 
the  plaster  of  Paris  the  nest  eggs  will  be 
more  perfect,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
making  such  cheap  things,  as  they  can  be 
bought  for  almost  a  song. 


STILL  HARPING  ON  FOX. 

The  Fanciers  Journal  seems  to  play  on 
one  string.  Every  time  that  the  editor  be- 
comes dispeptic  from  an  overdose  of  terra- 
pin, he  "goes  for  Fox."  He  has  foxes  to 
the  right  of  him  and  foxes  to  the  left  of 


CK  FARM. — FIG  1. 

Once  again,  we  will  state  that  if  the  editor 
has  some  personal  matter  with  Mr.  Fox 
we  hope  to  be  left  out.  We  are  not  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Fox  does  not  consult  us  with 
his  business,  nor  are  we  concerned  with  his 
affairs. 

We  stated,  and  now  state,  that  Mr.  Albee 
bought  his  Brown  Leghorns  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Further  than  that  deponent  saith  not. 

Mr.  Fox  does  not  contribute  a  line  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  he  is  in  no  man- 
ner connected  with  it.  He  has  repeatedly 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  reply  to  the 
Journal  in  this  paper,  but  has  been  re- 
fused, for  the  reason  that  such  matters  do 
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him.  At  night  his  dreams  are  disturbed  by 
visions  of  foxes.  Here  is  the  latest  to  date: 

"Last  winter  B.  A.  Fox,  of  Virginia, 
sold  some  Brown  Leghorns  to  O.  J.  Albee, 
of  California.  The  birds  won  at  the  Los 
Angeles  show.  Mr.  Fox  advertised  him- 
self by  claiming  the  honors.  The  Fanciers' 
Journal  objected  to  Fox's  claims,  asserting 
that  to  the  purchaser  belonged  the  honors. 
The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  took 
up  the  cudgels  of  defence  in  favor  of  Fox, 
and  wanted  him  credited  with  being  the 
breeder  of  the  birds,  and  take  away  the 
honors  due  Mr.  Albee.  From  the  Poul- 
try-Keeper's standpoint,  that  may  have 
been  correct.  Now,  we  are  informed  that 
Fox  did  not  breed  the  Leghorns  he  sold  to 
Mr.  Albee,  but  purchased  them  from  a 
northern  breeder.  Will  the  Poultry- 
Keeper  kindly  explain  now  to  whom  the 
credit  should  be  given.  " 

Yes,  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  explain 
to  whom  credit  should  be  given— to  the 
breeder  always.  We  do  not  believe  that 
to  "the  victor  belongs  the  spoils.  " 


not  interest  our  readers. 

Will  the  Journal  give  him  the  same 
privileges  in  its  columns  that  the  editor  as- 
sumes? If  not,  then  the  editor  takes  an  ad- 
vantage. In  the  Poultry  Keeper  every 
one  has  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  editor.  We  never  make  a  statement 
and  then  suppress  a  reply. 

To  the  purchaser  belongs  the  honors— 
what  a  claim  from  a  "  fanciers  "  journal. 


POULTRY  MANURE. 

One  reason  farmers  neglect  the  sav- 
ing of  hen  manure  is  there  is  such  a  litter 
of  it.  They  feel  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
bother  with  it.  Prof.  Norton  says  that 
300  pounds  of  well  kept  hen  manure  are 
equal  in  value  to  fourteen  or  eighteen  two 
horse  wagon  loads  of  stable  manure.  Again 
we  learn  from  "Science  in  Farming  "  that 
100  pounds  of  fresh  hen  manure  contains 
32.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  30.S  pounds  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  seventeen  pounds  of  pot- 


ash. The  commercial  value  of  thes* 
amounts  to  $8.20,  while  the  horse  mauur6 
is  worth  but  $1.36.  The  manurial  constit- 
uents in  hen  manure  are  more  soluble, 
and  therefore  really  worth  more  per  pound 
than  stable  manure.  Now  we  aeo  how  hen 
manure,  though  small  in  bulk,  is  superior 
in  value.  But  most  farmers  might  have  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  do  if  they  would 
take  due  pains  to  keep  it  dry  and  increase 
its  bulk  by  the  frequent  addition  of  dry 
woods  loam.  Hen  manure  if  not  kept  dry 
in  summer  decomposes  very  quickly, 
and  its  valuable  constituents  are  lost. 
But  go  to  the  woods  and  rake  the  richest 
surface  soil  to  be  found,  dry  it,  and  put  it 
in  a  convenient  place  for  use.  The  floors 
of  all  poultry  houses  should  be  dry  all  the 
time  and  every  day  or  two  the  droppings 
should  be  covered  up  with  this  dry  woods 
loam,  which  will  absorb  the  moist  parts 
and  prevent  the  loss  of  those  rich  valuable 
elements.  Once  a  month  the  whole  mass, 
droppings  and  mould  together,  should  be 
turned  and  thoroughly  mixed,  leveled  over 
again  and  immediately  covered  with  loam. 
A  sprinkling  of  plaster  sufficient  to  make 
the  floor  white  will  retain  the  ammonia  and 
otherwise  improve  it. 

To  save  poultry  manure  in  winter  I  usu- 
ally fill  my  hen  house  a  foot  deep  with  dry 
loam  from  the  woods,  and  leaves  with  rich 
surface  soil  all  together.  This  is  raked  over 
the  droppings  once  a  week.  On  this  loam 
all  the  soap  suds  from  the  wash  tub,  and 
all  the  chamber  lye  is  thrown.  Another 
month  another  foot  of  this  dry  woods  loam 
is  thrown  in  the  hen  house,  and  after  this 
the  whole  mass  is  turned  and  thoroughly 
mixed  every  month.  If  the  loam  is 
thoroughly  dry  when  first  thrown  in  it 
will  not  become  too  wet  and  by  raking  it 
over  the  droppings  every  week  it  will  keep 
dry  enough  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  poul- 
try. My  fowls  keep  the  droppings  pretty 
well  covered  themselves  by  wallowing  and 
scratching  in  the  loam. 
Reading  _  

EGGS  IN*A  HEN. 

Greyelin,  a  high  authority,  says  the  ovar- 
ium of  a  fowl  is  composed  of  600  ovules,  or 
eggs,  therefore  a  hen  during  her  whole  life 
can't  possibly  lay  over  600  eggs,  which  in 
the  natural  course  are  distributed  over 
nine  years.  Greyelin  is  not  a  high  author- 
ity, and  no  authority  at  all.  He  is  one  of 
those  too  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  who 
Jump  at  conclusions  on  insufUeient  data 
and  mislead  those  who  give  credence  to 
their  hasty  statements.  Nearly  every 
statement  made  for  a  dozen  years  past  by 
the  French  dairy  authorities  (?)  has  been 
proved  wrong,  and  much  trouble  has  been 
taken  by  those  who  have  discovered  the 
mistakes  in  setting  things  right.  And  this 
statement  that  a  hen  has  only  600  germs 
(not  eggs)  in  the  ovary  is  not  only  false 
but  unfounded,  for  hens  that  have  lived 
for  ten  years  or  more  have  laid  their  usual 
quantity  year  after  year,  and  the  total  sur- 
passes this  alleged  limit  by  far.  I  myself 
have  kept  aligbt  Brahma  hen  for  twelve 
years,  when  she  was  still 
laying  her  usual  egg  every 
second  day,  until  she  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  a 
mink.  On  examining  her 
the  ovaries  were  as  full  of 
embryos  as  those  of  any 
j  young  hen  I  ever  examined 
-5  There  were  certainly  100 
$J  still  visible.  This  hen  laid 
'  more  than  1,200  eggs  that 
I  have  kept  track  of,  be- 
sides several  missed.  She 
was  kept  for  this  very 
purpose  of  testing  this 
commonly  reported  state- 
ment of  Greyelin.  One  of 
the  same  half  dozen  birds 
procured  from  Mr.  Jos 
iWTf.  selyn  is  still  living,  and  is 
now  laying.  Having  kept 
these  birds  so  long  and  a 
close  watch  on  the  eggs, 
which  were  highly  valued, 
no  mistakes  could  be  made 
in  the  number,  which  were 
always  taken  from  the  nest 
as  soon  as  the  hen  was 
heard,  either  by  myself 
or  some  person  who  was 
equally  interested  in  keep- 
ing this  account  in  my 
absence.  But  the  state- 
ment is  physiologically  un- 
true, for  the  embryos  are 
being  continually  produced  in  the  ovaries, 
Just  as  other  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
are  being  renewed  to  repair  the  waste,  and 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and  true 
to  say  that  a  man's  hands  cannot  last  more 
than  so  many  years,  because  at  the  start 
there  is  just  so  much  skin  on  them  and  no 
more,  and  it  must  be  worn  off  in  so  many 
years.  Nature  is  al  ways  renewing  the  body, 
and  all  parts  of  it  as  long  as  health  con- 
tinues.— Cor.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

A  POINTER  FORToUNG  BREEDERS. 

Don't  stand  back  because  certain  men 
claim  to  be  the  breeders,  but  go  ahead  and 
advertise  your  birds.  If  you  bought  them 
from  a  reliable  breeder,  and  know  that  your 
birds  are  good,  just  try  a  little  two  line  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  a 
single  dozen  of  eggs  sold  will  repay  you. 
Don't  be  afraid,  but  go  ahead.  The  puro 
bred  poultry  business  is  not  owned  by  half  a 
dozen  men.  Tliero  is  plenty  of  room  fur 
you. 
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ARE  OUR  BREEDS  DETERIORATING  ? 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  judging  of 
fowls  at  shows  by  a  scale  of  points  is  bene- 
ficial or  injurious.  The  new  method— j  udg- 
ing  by  comparison — will  bs  given  a  trial. 
Whether  it  is  an  improvement  or  not  over 
the  present  method  remains  to  be  deter, 
mined,  but  of  one  thing  that  is  assured,  the 
allotting  of  a  majority  of  the  points  to  the 
undesirable  sections  of  a  fowl,  and  making 
the  disqualifications  severest  in  those  sec- 
tions, will  ultimately  reduce  the  vigor  and 
stamina  of  the  breeds.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
breeds  that  once  were  considered  the  best, 
and  which  were  greatly  admired,  have  been 
literally  driven  out  of  existence,  they  now 
being  rare  and  scarce,  the  continued  breed- 
ing for  feather  spots  so  weakening  their  vi- 
tality that  choleri,  roup  and  the  rigors  of 
winter  make  easy  victims  of  them. 

Let  us  look  over  the  field  and  note  what 
is  coming.  Take  the  Brown  Leghorn,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  best  breeds  ever  intro- 
duced, a  non-sitter,  hardy,  and  which  stands 
to-day  unexcelled  for  laying  and  for  beauty 
of  jjlumage.  g0  far  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
selection  and  borne  the  ordeal  well,  but  as 
the  best  piece  of  land  may  endure  cropping 
for  years  before  being  exhausted,  it  is  but  a 
question  of  time  when  the  vitality  and  pro- 
lificacy of  the  Brown  Leghorn  must  surren- 
der to  the  continued  culling  and  selection 
by  those  whose  only  object  is  to  avoid  a 
white  tip  or  a  comb  with  an  irregular  ser- 
ration. 

According  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection 
adopted  by  the  fanciers  and  breeders,  and 
which  cannot  be  changed  but  once  in  five 
years,  100  points  are  allotted  as  the  total  of 
a  possible  limit  to  which  the  best  bird  can 
attain.  Of  this  total  of  100  points,  eight  are 
given  to  the  shape  and  color  of  the  head, 
ten  to  the  comb,  and  ten  to  the  ear-lobes  and 
wattles,  or  twenty-eight  points  (nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole)  to  the  head  alone.  'Then 
we  find  eight  points  to  the  tail,  for  shape 
and  color,  eight  to  the  shape  and  color  of 
the  wings,  and  seven  to  the  legs  and  toes,  or 
twenty-three  points,  making,  for  head, 
wings .  tail  and  legs,  fifty-one  points,  or  more 
than  one-half  to  those  portions  of  the  fowl 
that  are  cut  off  and  thrown  away  (except- 
ing wings,  for  which  allow  four  points, 
color  taking  four  points  from  the  eight). 
Then  there  are  fifteen  points  for  color  of 
back,  breast,  body  and  neck,  carrying  the 
total  to  sixty-six,  and  with  the  six  points 
for  condition  added,  we  have  seventy-two 
points  of  the  100,  all  for  the  maintenance  of 
head,  tail,  legs  and  color. 

As  the  heaviest  disqualifications  are  on 
head  (comb,  etc.)  and  color,  it  is  plain  that 
the  breeder,  in  breediug  for  the  show  room 
(for  it  is  his  reputation  as  a  winner  in  the 
show  room  that  makes  his  sales),  will  sacri- 
fice the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  bird  in 
his  flock  if  he  fails  in  a  good  comb  or  in  a 
slight  defect  of  color,  as  such  birds  trans- 
mit those  so-called  defects,  and  it  is  also 
plain  that  he  will  use  for  breeding  purposes 
the  most  inferior  male  in  his  flock  if  the 
male  fills  the  Standard  requirements  for  the 
seventy-two  points  instead  of  the  twenty- 
eight  points  left  for  breast,  back,  body,  size 
and  symmetry.  The  continued  breeding  for 
the  color  points  is  at  the  risk  of  a  debilitated 
flock  and  fewer  eggs.  In  fact,  there  are 
those  who  already  claim  that  in  venturing 
into  the  pure  breeds  they  have  found  them 
inferior  in  hardiness  and  vigor  to  the  com- 
mon breeds. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  breed  to  some  kind  of 
a  standard  of  points,  or  there  would  be  no 
guide  by  which  the  distinctive  features  of  a 
breed  could  be  recognized,  or  fixed  to  a  type 
that  separates  it  from  all  others.  But  Tor 
some  such  guide  all  breeds  would  rapidly 
merge  into  one  indiscriminate  kind,  and  be- 
come mongrels,  but  while  we  favor  a  Stand- 
ard, and  believe  that  it  perpetuates  the 
breeds  after  their  kind,  yet  we  believe  that 
the  ooject  could  be  attained  witli  less  sacri- 
fice, aud  by  giving  fewer  points  on  the  use- 
less portions  of  a  fowl  (from  the  utilitarian 
standpoint)  and  encouraging  those  sections 
that  tend  to  enlarjre  the  frame,  and  give 
greater  vigor  to  the  fowl.  The  disqualifica- 
tions should  be  less  severe.  In  fact  they 
should  be  abolished  altogether,  and  the  few- 
est points  given  to  color  that  will  protect  it. 

The  greatest  number  of  points,  in  such  a 
bird  as  the  Leghorn,  should  be  allotted  to 
breast,  size,  back,  and  symmetry,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  points  to  comb,  head, 
ear  lobes,  wattles,  tail,  wings  and  legs,  to 
protect  them,  and  thus  keep  them  true  to 
the  breed. 

No  doubt  this  article  will  meet  with  op- 
position, and  may  brings  forth  some  excellent 
articles  on  the  other  side,  but  facts  are  stub- 
born things,  and  time  shows  all  mistakes, 
and  the  future  will  bring  to  view  the  weak- 
liug  breeds  that  are  now  vigorous,  and  cast 
them  to  the  rear,  just  as  surely  as  has  been 
the  case  with  some  of  the  standard  breeds 
of  the  past,  once  favorites,  but  now  shoved 
aside,  despite  the  beauty  of  plumage  bred  on 
them,  for  the  newer  and  more  vigorous,  but 
plainer-colored  breeds,  which  even  "  fan- 
ciers "  prefer  over  the  really  "  fancy " 
breeds,  because  hardiness,  vigor,  prolificacy, 
and  table  quality  are  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple who  buy,  in  preference  to  feathers. 

There  are" really  no  "fanciers  "  now.  The 
beautiful  birds  of  gay  plumage,  the  crested 
beauties,  the  novelties,  the  pets,  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  solid  birds,  that  can  be 
depended  upon  for  profit,  from  a  "market" 
standpoint,  are  far  in  the  majority,  and  yet 
with  the  advantages  now  possessed,  the  dis- 
qualifications are  slowly  letting  out  the 


vigor,  aud  much  is  depended  upon  new 
breeds,  which  shine  for  a  decade  and  give 
place  to  others.— Sural  Home. 


"  BREAKING  UP"  SjTTING  HENS. 

"Thar,  you  old  gum  stickum !  How  do 
you  like  that  ?  B'lieve  I'll  give  ye  another, 
jist  fer  a  p'iuter!"  And  the  great  big, 
beetle-headed  lubber  thrust  the  poor,  shiv- 
ering, gasping  hen  into  the  bucket  of  cold 
water,  and  held  her  under  until  she  was 
ready  to  give  her  last  kick ;  then  he  gave 
her  a  shake  and  threw  her  on  the  ground. 
"Guess  ye  won't  want  to  sit  again  right 
away,  ye"old  blizzard  !  Bet  I've  soaked  the 
sit  out'o'ye  this  time !  That's  three  times 
I've  soaked  that  old  she  mule  to  make  her 
let  up  on  sittin'.  One  good  soakin'  generally 
fixes  'em,  but  she's  an  old  sticker  and  was 
goin'  to  sit  anyhow !"  Then  he  went  to 
where  she  lay  aud  turned  her  over  with  his 
foot,  but  as  she  failed  to  jump  up  and  run, 
lie  gave  her  a  little  kick.  "Hello!  Burned 
if  I  don't  b'lieve  the  old  fool's  dead !"  He 
picked. her  up  by  the  foot  and  she  hung 
limp  and  motionless.  "Durned  if  she  ain't 
dead!  Guess  I  soaked  her  a  little  too  long. 
Well,  here  she  goes !"  and  giving  her  a 
whirl  he  threw  her  over  the  fence  into  the 
cornfield.  '.'Don't  say  anything  about  it  to 
the  old  lady  or  she'll"  raise  Cain.  She  jest 
wets  'em  good  to  break  'em  up,  but  I  alius 
soak  'em.  Soaked  that'n  a  little  too  long. 
Failed  to  time'er  c'rrectly,  you  see !" 

Now,  doesn't  it  beat  the  world  what 
asinine  methods  people  will  employ  in  the 
management  of  poultry  ?  The  most  dia- 
bolical and  reasonless  measures  of  all  are 
employed  for  "breaking  up"  hens  that 
nature  prompts  to  sit  when  their  owners 
don't  want  them  to.  Some  people — or 
things — soak  them  in  icy  cold  water,  others 
tie  them  to  a  fence  with'a  short  cord — tether 
them  by  the  leg,  as  it  were — while  others 
put  them  in  a  coop  with  a  big  rooster,  or 
thrust  them  under  a  box  and  starve  them  a 
week.  The  idea  seems  to  possess  them  that 
sitting  out  of  season  is  a  crimson  crime  on 
the  part  of  the  hen,  and  she  must  be  severe- 
ly punished  for  committing  it.  That  it  is 
as  natural  for  a  hen  to  sit  as  for  a  cow  to 
chew  her  cud  seems  never  to  enter  their 
heads.  In  their  eyes  she  is  a  transgressor 
of  their  laws,  and  therefore  must  be  thor- 
oughly maltreated.  That  she  can  be  "  b:o- 
kenup"  by  any  gentle,  respectable  treat- 
ment seems  never  to  be  even  dreamed  of. 

Now  let  me  tell  every  man  and  woman 
that  owns  a  hen  just  how  this  tiling  can  be 
be  done  in  a  quiet,  humane  and  sympathetic 
manner.  In  the  first  place  don't  . yank  her 
off  the  nest  by  the  neck  and  "shake  the 
stuffiu'  out  of  lier,"  after  the  manner  of  the 
barbarous  tyrant.  Simply  take  hold  of  her 
gently  and  firmly  and  calmly  convey  her  to 
a  nice,  clean  coop  that  will  shed  rain  and 
protect  her  from  cold  winds.  Place  her 
therein  aud  feed  her  oats  and  a  few  bits  of 
chopped  raw  potato,  and  see  that  she  lias 
plenty  of  water.  Let  her  remain  there 
about  four  days,  and  turn  her  out  iu  the 
morning  just  as  the  other  fowls  are  getting 
their  breakfast,  and  don't  kick  her  as  she 
leaves  the  coop.  That's  all  that  is  uecessary. 
In  a  few  days  she  will  be  cooled  off  and  lay- 
ing again. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  another  matter. 
Poetical  and  theoretical  writers  on  poultry 
matters  (The  woods  are  full  of  them,  and 
they  flood  the  poultry  journals  with  their 
trash)  declare  that  it  is  best  to  let  a  hen 
sit  when  she  wants  to,  because  she  won't 
begin  to  lay  again  any  sooner  if  she  is 
"broken  up"  than  if  she  were  allowed  to 
sit  and  Taise  her  chicks.  That  shows  just 
how  much  practical  knowledgethey  possess. 
I  have  taken  broody  hens  off'  the  nest,  kept 
them  in  a  coop  four  days,  and  six  days 
thereafter  they  were  laying  again.  And 
this  is  the  experience  of  dozens  of  practical 
poultry  keepers  that  I  have  interviewed. 

If  broody  hens  are  properly  treated  nine 
out  of  ten  will  begin  to  lay  again  within 
two  weeks  after  being  removed  from  the 
nest.  But  if  they  are  half  drowned,  starved 
a  week,  or  bruised  and  abused  it  is  more 
than  likely  they  will  get  even  with  their 
owners  by  declining  to  lay  a  single  egg  until 
they  have  fully  recovered  from  their  ill- 
treatment  and  acquired  their  customary 
tranquility.  Poultry  keepers  should  ever 
keep  in  mind  the  solemn  fact  that  they  lose 
money  every  time  they  abuse  or  harass  a 
fowl.— Fred  Grundy,  in  Prairie  Farmer. 


GAPES. 

A  dead  young  turkey  was  forwarded  to 
the  veterinarian  of  the'  North  British  Agri- 
culturist from  a  flock  that  had  the  gapes, 
and  the  following  is  his  reply: 

"The  bird  forwarded  has  suffered  from 
conjestion  of  the  lungs  and  catarrh  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  produced  by 
the  irritating  presence  in  the  air  passages 
of  numbers  of  thread-like  worms,  known 
as  Syngainus  trachealis.  This  troublesome 
parasite  attacks  all  descriptions  of  domes- 
tic poultry,  game  and  many  wild  birds.  It 
is  most  serious  and  prevalent  where  the 
poultry  are  crowded  or  long  confined  to 
the  same  spot,  where  cleanliness  is  not  in- 
sisted on  and  fresh  water  is  not  freely 
available.  A  few  birds  are  affected,  per- 
haps not  seriously,  on  most  premises 
every  season,  and  thus  the  parasitic  tribe  is 
perpetuated.  But  in  damp  weather,  or 
where  from  any  cause  the  chickens  do  not 
thrive  satisfactorily,  the  rapidly  multiply- 
ing worms  increase  enormously,  the  birds 
have  not  the  stamina  to  get  rid'of  their  tor- 
mentors and  the  disorder  spreads.  The 
paroxysms  of  cough  drive  the  eggs  from 
the  air  passages  into  the  pharynx.  Hence 
thev  are  swallowed,  discharged  on  the  run 


or  into  the  water  troughs.  During  mild 
spring  weather  the  minute,  active,  eel-like 
embryos  are  hatched  in  about  eight  days, 
and  along  with  the  food  or  water,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  bodies  of  healthy  subjects, 
shortly  working  their  way  to  the  windpipe 
and  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  eggs  and 
embryos  have  been  abundantly  distributed 
and  many  birds  are  affected,  the  mischief  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

"  The  sound  animals,  if  possible,  should 
be  transferred  to  fresh  quarters  and  separa- 
ted from  the  gapes.  The  poultry-house, 
cubs,  hatchiug  pens  and  run  must  be 
thoroughly  swept,  cleansed  aud  disinfected 
with  quicklime  and  carbolic  acid.  Dead 
birds  and  excreta  should  be  deeply  buried 
or  quickly  burned.  Relief  is  usually  given 
and  a  perfect  cure  is  sometimes  affected  by 
placing  in  the  throat  of  the  patient  a  few 
drops  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  of  tur- 
pantineand  four  parts  of  olive  or  bland 
oil,  dropped  from  a  small  feather  stripped 
nearly  t>  the  point.  With  a  dexterous 
twist  of  such  a  feather  any  wriggling 
worms  within  view  may  also  be  caught  up 
and  removed.  Some  poultry  managers,  in- 
stead of  the  turpentine  and  oil,  use  spirits 
of  chloroform." 

Gapes  this  season  are  complained  of  more 
than  usual. — Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. . 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  hatch  chicks 
from  eggs  laid  by  all  the  hens  of  the  flock 
the  better  plan  is  to  select  ten  or  fifteen  of 
the  best  hens  and  mate  them  w  ith  one  or 
two  good  males.  Ten  hens  with  one  male 
is  a  fair  proportion.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  some  place  where  the  selected  hen's 
can  be  separated  from  the  other  members 
of  the  flock,  but  this  expense  will  be 
balanced  by  the  reduced  number  of  males. 
It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  keep  and 
maintain  males  that  are  of  no  use,  for  the 
hens  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  without 
their  presence  as  when  the  males  are  with 
them. 

The  large  majority  of  those  who  raise 
chicks  by  hatching  from  eggs  taken  from 
the  general  basket  (in  which  all  the  eggs  are 
placed  when  collected)  cannot  possibly  im-  ■ 
prove  their  flocks,  as  they  do  not  know 
which  hens  laid  the  eggs  used  for  hatching. 
When  a  few  hens  are  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  pullets  of  next  year 
something  will  be  known  of  the  stock,  and 
W'hat  to  expect  from  it,  but  when  pullets 
are  raised  by  using  eggs  from  all  manner 
of  hens  much  ofthe  labor  will  be  lost,  owing 
to  the  large  proportion  of  culls  that 
will  be  among  the  whole  number  hatched. 

Soine  persons  have  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  eggs'  for  hatching 
unless  they  use  eggs  from  all  of  the  hens,  as 
only  a  portion  of"  the  flock  may  be  laying 
during  the  existence  of  cold  weather.  This 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  providing  a 
place  for  storing  the  eggs  until  they  are 
wanted  for  use.  During  the  very  warm 
days  of  summer  fertile  eggs  rapidly  become 
decomposed,  but  in  the  winter  an  egg  can 
be  kept  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  if  placed 
in  a  box,  or  on  a  rack,  and  turned  three 
times  a  week.  The  eggs  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool  (not  cold )  place,  as  it  is  important 
that  they  do  not  become  frozen,  for  an  egg 
will  lose  its  vitality  from  extreme  cold. 
About  forty  degrees  above  zero  is  the  cor- 
rect temperature,  and  even  sixty  degrees 
is  not  too  high.  An  egg  freezes  at  ten  de- 
grees above  "zero,  which  is  lowrer  than  the 
temperature  required  for  water.  The  eggs 
so  kept  will  hatch  if  six  weeks  old,  aud  in 
that  time  a  large  number  can  be  secured, 
while  a  great  proportion  will,  of  course,  be 
much  fresher  near  the  time  of  usingthein. 
— Mirror. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MIDDLEMAN. 

"  What  becomes  of  the  old  and  spoiled 
poultry  '?  "  we  asked  of  a  man  formerly  in 
the  commission  business. 

"What  the  'fruit?'  That's  what  we 
call  poultry  too  ripe  to  sell  to  a  man  with 
a  good  nose. " 

"Yes,  where  does  it  to  ?  " 

"Most  of  it  is  worked  off  at  a  big  profit 
by  Cheap  Johns,  who  buy  it  up  on  pur- 
pose." 

"  How  do  they  get  people  to  buy  it  ?  " 

"They  stick  up  a  sign  offering  poultry 
very  cheap.  Some  economist  comes  along 
and  picks  out  a  good  bird.  The  dealer  is 
very  anxious  to  wrap  it  up  just  right,  -  and 
takes  it  behind  the  counter  to  do  a  neat 
job.  Out  he  comes  wTith  a  fine  package,  and 
the  buyer  goes  home  thinking  he  has  made 
a  bargain  that  will  tickle  his  wife  to  death. 
When  he  opens  the  package  that  bird  is 
strong  enough  to  knock  a  man  down,  and 
they  have  to  throw  it  awav.  How  was  it 
done  i  Simply  enough.  He  didn't  get  the 
bird  he  picked  out  at  all.  That  dealer  had 
a  lot  of  'fruit'  under  the  counter  all 
nicely  packed.  While  the  customer's  eye 
was  turned  he  slyly  substituted  the  '  fruit ' 
for  the  good  bird.  Very  likely  he  gave  him 
short  weight,  too,  by  having  a  fine  wire 
running  from  the  bottom  of  the  scales 
where  he 'could  press  it  with  his  foot. 
When  the  customer  comes  back  to  make  a 
row  about  it,  the  dealer  never  saw  him  be- 
fore in  his  life !  " 

"I*  that  the  worst  of  it  ?  " 

"No,  lots  of  this  'fruit'  is  eaten.  Cheap 
r  'Staurants  buy  it,  pack  it  in  charcoal,  and 
then  make  it  into  salad  and  similar  dishes. 
It  all  goes— with  plenty  of  mustard.  I 
once  sold  three  tongues  every  day  to  a 
restaurant  keeper.   One  day  he  said: 

:  One  of  those  tongues  was  a  little 
rank!  ' 

"  WelL"  I  said,  "we'll  make  that  good- 
take  pnother  I" 


"Oh,  no!"  said  he,  "  I  just  put  a  little 
extra  mustard  on  it,  and  nobody  tasted 
the  tongue!" — Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRESH  AIR  AND  VENTILATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sanders,  in  Poultry,  (Eng- 
land) gives  his  views  on  fresh  air  in  poultry 
houses  as  follows,  which  we  hope  our  read- 
ers will  carefully  peruse.   He  says : 

"Another  conclusion  I  soon  came  to  with 
regard  to  healthy  fowls  and  chickens,  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  them  always 
in  the  fresh  air.  I  would  no  more  dream  of 
putting  a  pen  of  my  birds  into  one  of  the 
many  houses  so  largely  advertised  than  I 
should  of  flying.  They  are  all  to  my  mind 
most  inadequately  ventilated.  Put  a  wire 
door  to  them,  and  a  good  large  one,  too, 
aud  you  have  at  once  afar  more  healthy 
home  for  your  pets.  All  my  houses  hav's 
open  mesh  wire  doors,  so  that  the  air  blowe 
right  into  the  houses  at  all  times.  Tho 
birds  have  their  perches  put  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  away  from  the  door,  and  the  fresh 
air  is  always  being  breathed.  In  fact  a  great 
many  of  my  birds  are  always  in  dry  runs, 
they  never  go  into  a  house  at  all.  A  perch 
is  put  across  one  of  the  corners,  and  the 
birds  roost  as  happy  as  any,  and  keep  as 
healthy,  I  may  say,  more  healthy  than 
many.  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  Langshan 
hen  go  queer  and  die ;  as  I  did  not  under- 
stand much  about  them  at  the  time  I  took 
it  to  Mr.  Vale.  I  saw  that  gentleman,  and 
he,  after  looking  at  my  hen,  kindly  showed 
me  his  fowls  and  ducks,  and  it  was  there 
where  I  first  had  my  eyes  opened  to  the 
open-air-system.  He  had  all  his  birds  in 
the  open  air.  He  told  me  houses  were  bad, 
and  I  believe  him.  I  had  my  doors  all  taken 
away  and  wire  ones  put  in  their  piace.  I 
never  have  a  case  of  cold  or  roup.  I  keep 
Dorkings,  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas 
and  Orpingtons,  so  that  I  give  a  good  and 
fair  trial  to  all,  as  they  are  quite  different 
breeds  and  in  no  way  allied  to  each  other." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  has  no  ventilator 
hole,  but  simply  advises  open  doors  and 
windows.  In  England  the  high  winds,  sud- 
den changes,  and  "  blizzards,"  are  rare, 
compared  with  this  country,  and  our  advice 
is  to  keep  your  hens  warm.  You  cannot 
suffocate  them  if  you  try.  Cold  air  kills 
more  than  does  fou1  air. 

MARKETING  POULTRY. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  kill  and  scald  a  fowl, 
but  the  market  demands  dry-picked  poul- 
try, thousands  of  pounds  of  scalded  poultry 
being  also  sold,  however,  but  at  lower 
prices.  The  dry  picking  gives  the  carcasses 
a  more  attractive  appearance;  otherwise 
there  is  no  advantage  in  the  method.  The 
skin  should  not  be  broken  or  show  surface 
blemishes  in  any  manner.  All  fowls  should 
be  fat,  but  should  not  be  fed  for  thirty-six 
hours  before»killiug,  in  order  that  the  crop 
and  intestines  may  De  empty.  Have  a  slip 
noose  of  strong  cord,  suspending  the  bird 
by  the  legs,  with  sawdust  or  a  pail  to  re- 
ceive the  "blood.  Hold  the  head  with  the 
left  hand,  open  the  beak  and  with  a  sharp 
knife,  sever  the  arteries  and  vertebra?  near 
the  base  of  the  brain.  All  the  work  should 
be  done  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  con 
vulsive  struggle  is  over  pluck  the  quill 
feathers,  so  as  to  do  so  while  the  body  is 
warm.  Then  carefully  pick  off  the  small 
feathers,  and  especially  the  pin  feathers 
Throw  the  carcass  iu  ice  water  and  allow  it 
to  so  remain  for  twelve  hours.  Nothing  is 
removed  but  the  feathers. 

In  some  markets  the  fowls  must  be  drawn 
the  entrails  and  crops  being  removed  (after 
first  cutting  off  the  head)  and  the  skin 
drawn  over  the  neck  and  tied.  The  wings 
should  be  folded  across  the  back  and  the 
carcass  made  to  have  a  clean  appearance. 

Pack  in  clean  boxes  and  have  uniform 
sizes  and  appearance  of  the  carcasses  by  as- 
sorting them.  The  best  prices  are  paid 
more  for  the  appearance  than  for  quality, 
and  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  on  a  box  of 
fowls  amounts  to  a  large  sum  compared 
with  the  small  extra  labor  required  to 
make  the  birds  reached  the  market  in  a 
condition  to  satisfy  the  customer.— Farm 
and  Fireside. 


CLABBER  MILK  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Yard  de- 
clares that  with  his  experience  of  twenty 
years  he  must  say  that  there  is  no  feed  on 
earth  that  is  so  good  for  young  chickens  or 
old  fowls  as  sour  milk,  clabbered  milk  or 
cheese  curd  made  from  spur  milk.  Even 
old.  sour  buttermilk,  for  old  fowls,  is  the 
best  of  food,  but  all  of  this  must  have  some 
meal  and  judgment  added  to  it.  No  gapes, 
no  cholera  among  chickens  that  are  fed 
on  sour  milk  and  kept  free  from  lice.  His 
feed  is  fresh  ground  corumeal,  oatmeal  and 
shorts,  wet  with  clabbered  milk,  some 
cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat,  fed  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  chickens.  Raising  chick- 
ens is  something  like  making  cheese. 
There  is  a  time  and  place  for  every  step  from 
the  egg  to  the  full  grown  chicken.  Ex- 
perience, with  the  right  kind  of  persever- 
ance, will  raise  chickens  aud  take  good  care 
of  old  fowls.  Sour  milk,  thickened  with 
shorts  and  meal,  fed  every  morning,  and 
some  kind  of  whole  grain  at  night,  is  his 
best  feed  for  eggs.  It  is  our  impression 
that  the  fresh  ground  cornmeal,  the  oat- 
meal and  shorts,  the  cracked  corn  and 
whole  wheat  constitute  a  pretty  good  vari- 
ety of  food,  even  with  the  sour  milk  left 
out,  and  for  very  small  chicks  we  would  so 
leave  it.  For  older  fowls  old  milk  is  first- 
class.  New  milk  won't  hurt  them,  though. 
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A  LADY'S  WAY  OF  MANAGING. 

MRS.  MARY  L.  DOANE,  PERRY,  ILL. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a 
long  time,  but  thought  that  I  could  not 
write  a  letter  that  would  help  others.  J 
ean  tell  them  how  much  their  letters  have 
helped  me.  1  like  the  POULTRY  KEEPER 
very  mueh.  I  began  taking  it  in  1888,  and 
quit  fora  time,  but  air.  now  taking  it  again. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done  this  sum- 
mer with  poultry,  in  my  spare  time,  for  I 
have  the  care  of  a  large  house,  seven  in  the 
family,  and  live  on  a  farm  with  milk  and 
butter  to  nthnd,  and  no  help  only  from 
men  folks  and  one  little  girl.  I  had  thirty- 
live  hens  last  spring,  and  I  have  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  eggs  gathered  and  sold,  those 
used  for  hatching,  and  also  for  home  use, 
from  January  till  the  last  of  September. 
Eggs  were  3,:::)0  and  I  raised  300  chicks.  I 
bave  used  quite  a  good  many  at  home  about 
ion,  I  sold  ?;:."). 27  worth  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens, the  expense  being  #7.80,  and  cleared 
§27.17.  I  still  have  lot)  nice  pullets  and  hens 
and  intend  to  keep  one  hundred  for  spring 
use.  I  read  Mr.  Hill  little  letter  about  early 
layers.  I  also  have  two  early  pullets  that 
laved  at  live  mouths  old,  ami  laved  twelve 
eggs.  They  then  wanted  to  sit,  but  1  broke 
thorn  up.  "They  laved  again,  hut  are  not 
now  laying  at  all.  "I  think  they  moulted, 
but  am  not  sure.  I  have  so  many  and 
they  are  all  so  nearly  alike,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  nice  large  hens,  some  weighing  eight 
and  nine  pounds.  I  sent  to  a  breeder  for 
eggs  this  summer,  thinking  by  the  way  he 
advertises  and  his  pictures,  that  his  stock 
were  as  good  as  mine,  but  I  am  sadly  dis- 
appointed. 1  don't  think  I  shall  keep  them 
for  1  have  nic  >  birds,  while  his  loojcs  more 
like  the  Game  in  shape,  only  they  are  short 
like  the  Dorkings,  with  long  tails.  One 
rooster  is  very  white,  and  don't  look  like 
What  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  should  be. 
1  never  have  advertised,  but  if  I  do,  and 
sell  eggs,  I  can  guarantee  liner  and  better 
stock  in  every  way.  I  am  sick  of  those  I 
nought.  I  want  new  blood,  but  I  want 
thoroughbred  cockerels  of  the  large  strain. 
I  have  an  incubator  which  my  husband 
made  Ave  years  ago,  but  I  think  I  will  get 
an  incubator  of  Mr.  Rankin's  this  year.  I 
have  been  troubled  with  large  lice  on  the 
heads  and  vents  of  my  old  and  young 
clucks,  and  tried  so  many  ways  to  get  rid 
of  nits  and  lice,  but  grease  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  me.  It  is  a  task  to  grease  so  many. 
For  perch  lice  we  made  new  roosts,  put 
two  or  three  coats  of  paint  on  them,  to  till 
up  all  the  little  cracks,  and  so  far  I  have 
not  been  troubled  with  them.  I  think  I 
shall  try  the  plan  of  dipping  the  hens,  to 
kill  lice,  if  my  fowls  are  troubled  with  lice 
next  summer.  If  dipping  will  kill  all  the 
nits  on  the  feathers  it  will  not  be  as  bard  a 
psk  as  to  grease  them  so  often. 


TREATMENT  OF  POULTRY  AT  FAIRS. 

L.  W.  LIGHTY,  EAST  BERLIN,  PA. 

In  your  editorial  column  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  I  notice  that  there  was  an 
"incubator  contest"  at  the  York  County 
Fair.  Now  I  am  a  York  county  poultry- 
man,  and  naturally  "took  in  "  the  poultry 
part  of  the  Fair.  No  doubt  there  were 
10,000  persons  at  the  Fair,  but  the  poultry, 
oh  my!  A  little  shed,  away  back  behind  the 
other  buildings,  that  showed  and  advertized 
stoves,  harness,  buckwheat,  flour,  etc.,  and 
this  poultry  department  was  constructed 
like  many  of  our  farmers  build  wagon 
sheds — open  at  each  end — so  ai  to  be  able 
to  haul  in  at  the  one  end  and  out  at  the 
other.  \i>  windows,  and  in  the  middle  it 
was  so  dark  you  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Light  Brahma  and  a  ground 
hog.  1  admit  that  there  were  some  good 
birds  at  the  fair,  but  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  our  York  County  Fair  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  county.  The  managers  gave  liberal 
premiums,  too,  as  their  lists  show,  for  a 
cricket  like  horse,  that  would  not  be  worth 
§.">0tothe  average  farmer,  for  practical  use, 
but  who  can  get  ahead  of  all  others  on  a 
carpet-like  track,  with  a  pneumatic  tired 
cart  attached  to  him,  §300,  next  §2.")0,  and 
so  on  for  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 
Then  we  look  at  the  poultry  list,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  of  actual  practical  value  to  our 
farmers,  and  our  Fair  managers  stimulate 
its  importance  by  offering  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  the  best  and  spent 
about  §70  or  §100  on  the  whole  poultry 
business.  The  gamblers  were  a  very 
prominent  feature  next  to  the  races,  anil 
then  down  the  ladder  to  the  last,  viz:,  poul- 
try, that  incubator  contest  I  must  have 
missed.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Seifert  had 
the  Prairie  State  there  and  I  also  noticed 
the  Invincible  there,  carefully  crated,  so 
that  no  person  could  see  it.  The  incubators 
were  in  the  main  building,  wi  h  the  best 
jellies,  big  cakes,  and  crazy'  quilts.  The  ac- 
commodations for  the  incubators  were  nice, 
but  the  contest  I  missed,  and  the  prize  of 
the  winner  must  not  have  been  published. 
Was  it  twenty-five  cents  ? 

WHAT  A  TURKEY  RAISER  SAYS. 

II.  U.  FELLOWS,  SIDNEY,  WASH. 

Your  paper  of  November,  with  Mr, 
Conley's  request,  was  received,  and  for  Mr. 
Conley's  benefit,  and  others  that  it  may 
interest,  I  will  say  that  my  range  is  un- 
limited. I  do  not  yard  my  turkevs  after 
they  are  six  weeks  bid.  I  keep  clabbered 
milk  before  them  until  the  last  of  the 
young  are  hatched  and  by  this  time  the 
range  is  covered  with  bugs  and  grass- 
hoppers. Then,  each  evening,  I  feed  about 
four  pounds  of  wheat,  to  induce  them  to 
como  home  for  safety,  and  be  counted. 


If  any  are  missing  I  go  over  the  range,  and 
if  they  are  alive  they  will  be  crying.  I  do 
not  lose  any,  as  vermin  is  scarce  here.  My 
roosting  shed  is  00x20  feet,  boarded  up  on 
three  sides,  with  large  sliding  doors  on  the 
front,  or  high  side.  These  doors  arc  kept 
open  in  summer,  but  are  closed  in  winter. 
Sly  roosts  are  cedar  poles,  averaging  from 
two  to  four  inches  and  they  arc  placed 
across  the  building,  and  are  one  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  building  was  not  sufficiently  large  for 
this  year's  hatch,  so  I  had  to  arrange  the 
roosts  out  side,  which  will  do  very  well  in 
summer.  I  arrange  for  the  sale  of  my  tur- 
keys before  the  fall,  and  two  weeks  before 
they  are  shipped  they  are  housed  up,  and 
fed  four  times  daily,  on  cooked  potatoes 
and  cooked  ground  corn,  seasoned  with 
salt,  and  mixed  together.  They  are  fed  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  no  more. 

Turkey  raising  is  an  industry  that  has 
been  overlooked  because  of  the  young  re- 
quiring careful  watching.  A  woman  that 
has  raised  a  family  of  children  will  be  far 
more  successful  in  raising  young  turkeys 
than  any  other  person,  as  young  turkeys 
require  almost  the  same  care  as  a  child  un- 
til they  are  six  or  more  weeks  old.  There 
are  six  distinct  breeds  of  turkeys: — The 
Black,  the  Buff,  the  Slate,  the  Bronze,  the 
White  Holland,  and  the  Narragansett.  I 
have  tried  raising  all  of  them"  excepting 
the  Buff  and  Narragansett,  and  have  raised 
more  of  the  black  variety  per  hen  than  of 
any  other  breed.  They  fatten  on  less  feed 
than  other  breeds,  are  better  set.ers,  are 
better  rustlers,  and  are  tamer.  The  flock 
that  I  have  now  I  can  go  out  on  the  range 
and  pick  any  one  up  in  my  arms.  I  have 
now  about  one  half  of  my  flock  shut  in, 
fattening  for  Thanksgiving.  When  I  ship 
them  I  will  weigh  and  pick  out  the  three 
largest  toms  for  next  year's  breeding. 
This  breed  will  not  eat  any  more  than  the 
larger  breeds  of  chickens,  and  will  weigh 
from  teu  to  eighteen  pounds. 

 •  

FATTENING    FOR    MARKET— CROSSES. 

MORTON    INGALLS,  MIDDLETOWN,  OUIO. 

November  Poultry  Keeper  arrived 
chuck  full  of  grand  reading,  as  usual.  The 
article  by  Canadian  Experiment  Station  is 
valuable,  and  should  be  carefully  read.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  article,  "  Poultry  vs. 
Pork."  This  is  something  that  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  farmer.  We  hear  of 
stock  hogs,  shotes,  stock  cattle,  etc.,  but 
we  do  not  hear  of  stock  hens.  I  believe 
there  is  more  money  in  buying  up  several 
hundred  hens  in  the  fall  and  wintering 
them,  than  in  any  kind  of  stock.  Hens 
usually  sell  for  eight  cents,  or  less,  per 
pound  in  the  fall,  while  in  early  summer 
they  sell  for  twelve  or  thirteen  cents  in  New 
York  or  Boston  market,  and  the  hen  that 
will  weigh  live  pounds  in  the  fall  will 
weigh  seven  pounds  in  early  summer  or  in 
about  that  proportion,  whether  larger  or 
smaller.  Now,  in  feeding  stock  cattle  or 
hogs,  you  have  the  increase  in  weight  and 
manure.  With  stock  hens  you  have  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  increase  va hie  of  weight 
per  pound,  the  manure,  and  also  the  eggs.  It 
often  happens  that  a  flock  of  hens  bought 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  that  have  been 
fed  indifferently,  will  more  quickly  respond 
to  a  generous  feed  than  hens  that  have  been 
fed  high.  My  first  experience  in  keeping 
quite  a  large  flock  of  hens  was  in  Maine, 
the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  I  bought  300 
hens,  put  them  into  four  coops,  each  eight 
by  sixteen  feet.  I  wonder  they  did  not  all 
die,  but  while  they  did  not  lay  as  well  as  I 
expected,  they  did  fairly  well,  and  in  early 
summer  1  sold  most  of  them  at  fourteen 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  in  Boston.  I 
have  kept  poultry  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Michigan,  and  I  find  the  same  care  and 
management  will  enable  one  to  raise  birds 
in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another,  but  not 
with  as  much  profit.  I  consider  the  Mid- 
dle and  New  England  States  the  most 
profitable  places  to  raise  poultry,  as  peo- 
ple this  way  do  not  willingly  pay  an  extra 
price  for  "strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  while 
grain  is  some  cheaper,  so  are  eggs  and  poul- 
try. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  would  warn  your 
readers  of  the  risk  they  run  in  buying  birds 
during  the  extremely  cold  months  of 
December  and  January.  Those  who  ex- 
hibit at  the  winter  shows  know  what  trou- 
ble and  loss  they  meet  with  in  moving 
their  birds  about,  and  then  putting  them 
back  in  their  original  quarters,  while  with 
birds  sold  and  shipped  to  different  quarters 
the  risk  is  even  more,  for  no  two  houses  are 
alike.  Birds  going  into  strange  quarters 
with  other  birds  huddle  upon  the  roosts, 
and  often  die,  and  the  would  be.  fancier  gets 
discouraged,  and  gives  up  in  disgust. 

I  often  see  the  question  asked  if  there  is 
any  breed  that  you  can  tell  the  sex  as  soon 
as  hatched.  A  Silver  Wyandotte  male 
with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  females  will 
give  black  pullets,  and  barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel,  and  I  think  but  am  not  sure 
the  cross  of  light  Brahma  males  with  Buff 
Cochin  females  gives  buff  pullets  and  white; 
cockerels.  The  sex  of  these  crosses  can  be 
told  when  very  young.  The  result  of  my 
crosses  this  season  has  been  the  largest 
chicks  from  Silver  Wyandotte  male  and 
light  Brahma  females,  and  a  plumper 
chick  from  Silver  Wyandotte  male  and 
Plymouth  Rock  females.  Next  season  I 
propose  to  make  several  crosses  with  the 
Indian  Gaines,  and  will  give  the  result  of 
my  experiments  later. 

Moulting  hens  usually  moult  later  In  the 
season,  every  year,  as  they  get  older,  but  it 
is  not  always  'so,  as  I  have  several  that 


have  moulted  early  for  three  years  and 
laved  through  the  winter.  I  coi  s  iler  it  a 
grand  point,  and  have  been  thinking 
whether  I  could  not,  by  careful  mating, 
reproduce  those  points  in  the  chicks,  <|<. 
you  think  I  could.  [It  is  possible. —  ED.] 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  l  he 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  re- 
gard to  feed  on  the  early  maturity  of  pul- 
lets. Whether  by  feeding  a  variety,  or  ai  y 
special  feed,  like  green  bone,  etc.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  very  early  layers 
even  with  Leghorns.  Success  to  Poultry 
Keeper. 


RESULTS  OF  CAP0NIZING. 

L.  L.  T.,  WALTON,  (NO  STATE  GIVEN.) 

I  thought  that,  as  I  have  seen  so  many  of 
late  giving  their  experience,  and  the  weight 
of  their  chickens,  I  would  give  you  the 
weight  of  some  of  mine.  My  chickens  were 
caponized  on  July  4th,  having  been  hatched 
Slav  loth.  They  are  a  mixture  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  ami  some  other  kind,  a>  1 
bought  them,  and  do  not  know.  They 
were  a  little  oyer  seven  weeks  old  when  I 
caponized  them,  and  weighed  then  from  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  quarte  r  each.  I 
weighed  six  of  them  the  first  of  October. 
Two  of  them  weighed  seven  and  one-half 
pounds  each,  two  of  them  seven  pounds 
each,  one  weighed  eight  pounds,  and  one 
eight  and  one-half  pounds.  All  were  fed 
alike,  and  had  the  same  chance. 

I  fed  them  on  a  mixture  of  shorts,  wheat 
bran,  and  ground  oats,  mixed  with  skim 
milk,  twice  a  day,  all  they  would  eat,  with 
wheat  or  cracked  corn  at  night.  They  had 
plenty  of  grit  and  fresh  water.  I  have,  at 
present,  about  200  capons,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  hatched  in  June,  and  were  not 
caponized  until  August  or  September.  I 
find  t hat  a  bird  caponized  early  grows 
much  faster,  and  gets  a  much  larger  frame, 
than  those  that  are  caponized  later. 

Now,  I  will  say  right  here,  that  I  am  a 
greenhorn  at  the  caponizing  business,  and 
never  saw  a  chicken  caponized  in  my  life 
until  I  did  it  myself,  and  that  was  three 
years  ago.  This  year  I  operated  on  200 
birds  and  did  not  lose  a  single  one  in  the 
operation.  I  use  the  caponizing  sets  of 
Mr.  W.  II.  Wigmore,  107  S.  Eighth  street, 
Philadelphia,  and  think  them  the  best  I 
ever  saw . 

I  used  to  keep  about  200  hens,  but  I  can 
make  more  money  out  of  the  same  number 
of  capons,  and  do  it  with  about  half  the 
work  and  expense  of  buildings,  as  it  is  not 
so  necessary.  The  house  I  use  is  made  of 
hay  and  poles,  and  did  not  cost  me  §15. 
If  you  publish  this  please  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  withhold  my  name. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  another 
letter  on  the  subject  from  our  subscriber, 
with  permission  to  use  name  and  address 
in  full.  The  above  is  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  letter.— Ed.] 


A  CAROLINA  ADOBE  HOUSE. 

LIGHTE    AND    YOUNG,    CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  we  wish  to 
show  them  how  we  got  around  the  difficult 
task  of  preparing  a  suitable  building  for  our 
two  three-hundred  eggs  capacity  incubators. 
In  digging  the  well  lor  our  poultry  farm 
we  bad  no  place  to  put  the  dirt  that  came 
out  of  it.  and  as  we  needed  a  better 
building  than  most  of  our  South- 
ern houses  are,  our  Mr.  F.  O.  Lighte, 
remembered  the  adobe  houses  he  had  seen 
in  Texas  and  Mexico.  We  took  leaves, 
pine  needles,  hay,  etc.,  and  mixed  it  with 
the  well  soil,  wet  enough  to  be  about  like 
stiff  dough.  We  made  a  mould,  full  length 
our  building,  by  nailing  two  boards  to- 
gether without  any  bottom,  and  only  strips 
across  the  top,  filled  it  with  the  mud, 
pressed  it  down  closely,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  one  course  filled  we  simply  raised  the 
mould  or  trough  up,  for  another  course, 
until  we  had  our  building  complete,  ex- 
cepting roof.  The  walls  are  eighteen  inches 
thick,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty-two 
feet  long.  Roof  has  two  south  windows, 
and  the  door  is  made  double,  like  a  refriger- 
ator door.  We  defy  draughts  of  air,  or  any 
change  of  temperature  from  outside  in- 
fluences. These  houses  are  used  in  very 
hot  climates,  as  in  summer  they  do  not 
feel  the  effects  of  heat,  and  in  winter  they 
are  equally  as  good  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
After  building  the  house  we  put  a  coat  of 
lime  and  mud  plaster  on  the  outside  and 
inside.  We  have  our  regular  hen  house 
built  the  same  way,  only  not  as  thick, 
hence  we  are  free  from  roup  and  the  other 
diseases  that  so  many  chickens  in  this  coun- 
try are  dying  from.  Many  people  here  say 
we  have  too  warm  a  house,  but  we  beg  to 
differ,  and  believe  we  shall  have  the  eggs 
and  healthy  poultry  for  market.  We  are 
started  now  only  three  months,  will  fill  our 
incubators  in  a  few  days,  and  if  we  can  get 
enough  fertile  and  fresh  eggs,  we  believe 
we  will  have  a  good  hatch,  as  we  are 
blessed  with  reliable  incubators,  the  place 
to  put  them  in,  and  one  of  us  gives  his  en- 
tire time  and  attention  to  the  poultry, 
while  the  other  will  attend  to  the  shipping 
and  financial  part  of  the  business. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

F.  L.  HOOPER,  BALTIMORE,  MO, 

The  following  directions  are  specially 
recommended  for  the  forcing  of  an  e«rly 
egg  production.  Give  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  daily,  of  the  egg  powders,  as 
named,  to  be  prepared,  to  each  fifty  h'enj),  in 
soft  or  warm  food.   Feed  a  full  supply  of 


green  food,  and  a  limited  supply  of  bee) 
scraps,  if  you  are  not  feeding  linseed  meal. 
Dispense  with  all  oyster  shells  and  ground 
bone  as  soft  feeds  require  no  stones  for 
mastication,  and  if  feeding  with  the  right 
kinds  of  feed,  nature  will  supply  all  the 
lime  in  a  soluble  form,  and,  if  otherwise, 
the  egg  powders  will  give  a  full  supply, 
If  you  think  it  necessary  to  give  an  article 
that  will  supply  lime,  phosphate,  and 
mineral  matter,  at  the  one  time,  phosphate 
plaster  will  supply  this,  and  coarse  gravel 
will  supply  the  best  cheap  grinding  ma- 
terial. Linseed  meal  is,  to-day,  about  the 
nearest  perfect  food  for  fowls  that  you 
will  ever  obtain  for  egg  production.  It 
contains  the  substances  nearly  similar  to 
the  composition  of  the  egg.  Its  nitroge- 
nous substance  is  large,  with  phosphate  s, 
potash, lime,  and  other  mineral  matter  in 
a  large  supply  and  if  it  was  not  for  the 
nuisance  of  poultry  feeders  and  writers  in 
advocating  its  use  in  a  small  quantity,  to 
help  the  fowls  shed  their  feathers,  most 
persons  would  think  it  only  a  medicine  for 
feather  pushing,  and  good  tor  no  other 
purpose.  Allow  me  to  offer  to  the  Ameri- 
can poultry  keepers  in  our  broad  land  an 
experience  of  feeding  linseed  meal  to  every 
kind  of  domestic  animals,  and  you  can  de- 
pend on  it,  and  fail  in  not  knowing  its  good 
feeding  value.  Make  use  of  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  this  wonderful  egg  producer,  muscle 
grower,  bone  maker,  flesh  former,  health 
promoter  and  digestor,  (better  than  grit), 
and  a  preventive  of  roup,  indigestion,  and 
many  other  disorders  of  the  fowl  family. 
Use  no  less  than  one  quart  to  each  twenty 
low  Is,  and  always  in  a  mixture  with  other 
foods,  moistene'd  with  warm  water.  Re- 
member that  linseed  meal  is  a  cooked  food, 
and  also  the  fact  that  you  cannot  feed  it 
separately,  which  is  its  only  drawback  be- 
cause by  using  it  separately  it  gets 
clammy,  or  mucilaginous,  and  fowls  fail  to 
relish  it,  but  it  is  an  excellent  feed  to  mix 
up  in  the  drinking  water  of  the  fowls,  say 
about  a  gill  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  production  of  oil  cake 
made  in  the  United  States  is  sold  in  Europe. 
Is  not  this  a  crying  shame  to  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  "American  feeders  in  not 
knowing  its  great  value  as  an  article  of 
food  for  stock  of  every  kind? 

The  egg  powders  mentioned  above  is 
made  up  with  the  following  articles,  in- 
cluding cost  of  each  one.  Mix  all  to- 
gether in  a  powdered  state. 

2  lbs.  Cayenne  pepper,  cost  per  lb.  30  cts. 

2  "  flowers  of  sulphur,    "   "   "  .04  " 

2   "   sulphate  of  soda,    .03  " 

1  "   african  ginger,  '   .12  " 

2  "   acid  phosphate,  dry,  "    "   "  .08  " 

3  "  salt,  .01  " 
1  "  carbonate  magnesia,  "  "  '•  .15  " 
\i   "   willow  charcoal,       "   "    "  .20  " 

4  "  linseed  meal,  "   "   "  .02  " 

Total  cost  per  pound,  .08  cts. 

The  composition  of  the  complete  egg  is 
made  up  of  materials  from  the  above  arti- 
cles, with  the  exception  of  pepper,  ginger 
and  charcoal.  These  are  used  as  a  tonic  and 
digester.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  often  used 
alone  for  the  production  of  eggs,  but  the 
above  mixture  will  supply  the  material  for 
eggs  in  a  soluble  form. 

I  have  a  large  experience  in  the  feeding  of 
linseed  meal,  having  fed  tons  of  it,  and  of 
course  I  know  its  value,  because  experience 
is  our  best  guide  and  teacher,  and  I  don't 
know  of  a  single  food  product  that  can 
compare  with  it.  Instead  of  making  fowls 
shed  their  feathers,  when  fed  regularly,  it 
has  an  opposite  tendency.  The  feathers 
seem  to  get  a  better  bold,"  and  the  beauty 
of  plumage  the  birds  get  from  feeding  it,  is 
a  special  recommendation.  The  reason  I 
have  mentioned  to  dispense  with  oyster 
shells,  and  ground  bone,  is  from  the  fact  of 
my  feeding  the  powders,  as  stated,  which 
will  supply  a  full  ration  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate. It  is  questionable  in  my  mind  if 
raw  oyster  shell  is  a  proper  food  for  lime. 
It  is  liable  to  produce  a  caustic  state,  and, 
to  some  extent,  it  must  so  act  to  become 
soluble  lime.  In  this  state  it  would  cause 
inflammation.  Air  slacked  lime  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  is  soluble,  and  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  would  be  in  the  exact  state  for 
the  liens  to  make  use  of  it.  Old  plaster 
would  be  still  better,  because  il  would  sup- 
ply carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  the  lat- 
ter containing  some  nitrogen,  besides  a  lot 
of  grit,  as  most  plaster  contains  sharp 
sand. 


A  FEATHER  REASON. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Poullnj 
Bulletin,  and  is  worth  a  notice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Light  Bralimas,  it  says: 

"  As  regards  laying  qualities,  it  is  absurd 
to  claim  that  sparsely  feathered  Brahmas 
lay  better  than  the  more  heavily  feathered 
ones.  Laying  is  not  affected  by  feathers, 
except  possibly  in  one  case,  and  that  is 
when  birds,  owing  to  defective  housing  or 
other  causes,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  cold; 
in  such  case,  an  abundance  of  feathers 
would  be  rather  favorable  to  the  birds  and 
to  their  layiug  qualities,  affording  them 
protection  against  cold." 

We  agree  with  the  above  that  it  is  absurd 
to  claim  that  sparsely-feathered  Brabmas, 
lay  better  than  the  more  heavily  feathered, 
ones,  and  we  agree  with  the  claim  that  a 
well-feathered  bird  is  better  protected  in 
winter  also,  but  so  far  as  feathers  on  the 
legs  are  concerned  we  consider  them  of  nq 
advantage,  but  rather  detrimental. 
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SUCCESSFUL  CHICKEN  RAISING. 

B.  H.  N0X0N,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  so  many  theories  in  re- 
gard to  raising  chickens  with  brooders  that 
a  beginner  is  very  much  "at  sea"  which 
course  to  pursue  where  so  much  contradic- 
tory advice  is  given  him.  It's  no  wonder 
that  he  thinks  there  is  no  science  about  it, 
but  all  guess-work,  but  he  must  remember 
that  the  science  of  growing  things  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  science  of  making 
things,  and  many  more  different  things  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  I  know  a  man 
who  raised  chickens  until  they  were  five 
weeks  old  in  a  furnace  room  where  the  tem- 
perature was  about  seventy  degrees  all  the 
time.  He  kept  the  pipes  in  his  brooders  at 
about  eighty  degrees.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  raised  about  2,500.  His  aver- 
age loss  was  about  ten  in  a  hundred,  his 
success  led  him  to  believe  that  he  knew  all 
about  the  chicken  business,  so  he  rented  a 
large  chicken  establishment  where  there 
was  capacity  for  hatching  4,000  chicks 
every  three  weeks,  and  for  conducting  the 
business  on  a  large  scale ;  but  he  made  a 
complete  failure  of  it.  He  was  located  on  a 
large  level  plain  where  there  was  nothing 
to  break  the  wind  which  blew  a  hurricane 
nearly  all  the  winter  and  spring.  Some  of 
the  time  he  could  not  keep  the  brooding 
house  above  forty  degrees.  He  thought  he 
must  not  have  the  pipes  in  his  brooders 
above  ninety  degrees  as  he  had  done  when 
he  was  so  successful.  He  did  not  realize 
that  if  his  brooder  pipes  were  ninety  de- 
grees and  the  temperature  outside  seventy 
degrees,  that  the  brooder  was  twenty  de- 
grees warmer  than  it  was  when  the  air  out- 
side the  brooder  was  fifty,  besides  it  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  welfare  of  the  chicks 
whether  the  air  in  the  brooding-house  was 
warm  enough  to  allow  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion in  the  brooders  without  creating  cold 
draughts,  but  his  failure  did  not  force  him 
to  give  up  the  business.  He-liked  it.  He 
had  been  successful  at  the  beginning  and  he 
believed  he  could  be  again.  He  had  some 
money  left,  so  he  went  back  to  his  home, 
bought  a  few  acres  of  land  and  started  in 
again.  Besides  keeping  debtit  and  credit,  he 
always  kept  a  note  book  carefully  noting 
all  that  he  did  together  with  its  results. 
This  was  a  great  help  to  him.  He  took  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  all  the  other  poul- 
try papers  that  were  good  for  anything  and 
now  he  is  going  right  to  the  front. 

For  myself,  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of 
brooders,  and  I  am  most  successful  with  a 
board  floor  slightly  warmed,  top  heat,  and 
a  "mother"  as  it  allows  the  chicks  to  get 
their  heads  out  in  cooler  air  while  their 
bodies  can  have  100  degrees  of  heat,  but  a 
chick  cannot  live  shut  up  in  air  heated  to 
ninety  degrees  any  more  than  people  can. 
It  is  true  that  we  live  some  days  in  hot 
weather  in  a  like  temperature,  but  heat  a 
small  room  to  ninety  degrees  and  see  how 
long  you  can  live  in  "it,  but  wre  must  wrap 
our  bodies  so  that  they  can  retain  a  heat  of 
ninety-eight  degvees.  Another  thing  that  I 
have  tried  to  my  entire  satisfaction  is  that 
of  feeding  boiled  eggs  to  newly  hatched 
chicks,  it  invariably  causes  bowel  com- 
plaint. They  will  thrive  on  eggs  if  fed 
with  plenty  of  other  food,  about  one  egg  to 
one  quart  of  feed.  I  get  the  best  results 
by  mixing  six  eggs  and  about  three  quarts 
each  of  meal,  bran,  and  middlings,  and 
enough  sour  milk  to  wet  it,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  soda.  This  I  bake  about  two  hours. 
This  cake  is  dry,  dirt  does  not  cling  to  it,  it 
does  not  get  sour,  there  is  no  waste  in  it  in 
any  way,  and  chicks  thrive  better  on  it 
than  anything  else  I  have  ever  tried.  I  do 
not  like  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  water. 
When  I  take  my  cake  from  the  oven  I  turn 
it  upside  down  on  a  table  or  large  stone, 
this  steams  the  crust  until  it  is  tender. 

If  a  man  is  successful  in  keeping  poultry, 
he  is  quick  to  discover  anything  that  is 
detrimental  ]  to  the  welfare  of  his  fowls. 
No  disease  can  get  a  foothold  in  his  flocks 
for  he  nips  it  in  the  bud. 


KEEPING  THE  SEXES  SEPARATE. 

W.  H.  White,  of  Worcester  county, 
Mass.,  writes  in  the  Country  Gentleman  as 
follows  on  this  subject: 

"From  my  limited  experience,  I  am 
satisfied  that  laying  hens,  kept  in  confine- 
ment to  limited  quarters,  will  produce 
more  eggs  if  no  cocks  are  allowed  with 
them,  and  that  the  eggs  possess  superior 
keeping  qualities.  The  most  prolific  layers 
I  ever  had  were  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  taken 
when  about  half  grown  and  confined  in  a 
yard  with  a  small  house  for  shelter,  and 
there  kept,  never  having  any  cocks  to  run 
with  them.  They  commenced  laying  when 
about  five  to  six  months  old,  and  laid  all 
winter  and  the  next  summer,  producing  on 
many  successive  days  as  many  eggs  as  there 
were  hens,  and  there  never  was  a  day  when 
there  was  not  some  laid  by  them.  When 
one  does  not  care  to  breed  chickens,  on  the 
score  of  economy  it  is  better,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  keep  the  layers  without  any  cocks. 
It  saves  his  keep,  which  will  average  the 
profit  of  one  layer,  at  least.  I  had  form- 
erly supposed  it  essential  to  egg  produc- 
tion that  hens  should  have  the  attention  of 
cocks,  but  from  experience  I  found  that 
good,  well  formed  eggs  are  produced  from 
hens  which  have  never  had  the  attention.  " 

And  we  endorse  what  Mr.  White  says  in 
regard  to  keeping  hens  without  cocks,  as 
our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  what 
he  says  is  true. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Reaflers. 

In  "  This  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

Succeeded  at  Last — I  wrote  to  you  last 
spring  and  got  plans  of  incubator.  I  made 
one,  but  smaller,  to  hold  100  eggs.  My 
first  hatch  was  one  chick  out  of  100  eggs, 
and  the  chick  died.  The  incubator  got  too 
hot,  and  many  of  the  eggs  were  partly 
cooked.  My  second  hatch  was  thirty 
chicks,  a  good  many  being  full  grown  in 
the  shells  and  dead.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  too  much  moisture.  I 
started  it  again  this  fall  with  ninety-eight 
eggs,  and  used  no  moisture  during  the  en- 
tire hatch.  I  got  fifty  nice  chicks,  three  be- 
ing cripples,  and  one  killed  in  opening  the 
egg  drawer,  as  it  is  too  shallow,  and  there 
were  some  dead  in  the  shells.  A  good 
many  eggs  were  not  fertile.  The  chicks  are 
a  week  old,  and  are  doing  nicely.  I  made  a 
Harper  Brooder  (described  in  your  August, 
1891  issue.)  My  wife  set  two  hens  on  thirty- 
eggs  and  got  eighteen  chicks.  I  am  a  farm- 
er, and  keep  about  100  hens.— IF.  H. 
Erdman,  Cordova,  Md. 

Mortimer's  Prepared  Chick  Feed.— I  notice 
that  a  great  many  persons  ask  what  to  feed 
young  chicks.  If  they  will  only  send  to 
F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  get 
some  of  his  "  C.  C."  (chick  feed),  they  will 
have  success.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know 
that  it  will  do  all  that  he  claims  for  it  and 
more,  too.  I  have  raised  chicks  for  years, 
but  never  had  as  good  success  as  when  I 
commenced  using  his  chick  feed.  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  if  anybody  wants 
to  raise  a  large  per  cent  of  his  chicks,  that 
is  the  feed  he  wants  to  get.— J.  F.  Ludwig, 
Effingham,  HI. 

Worn  Out.— T  a  n  working  up  the  Poul- 
try Keepuu.  My  copies  are  nearly  worn 
out  from  being  borrowed,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  cheaper  for  me  to  get  my  friends  to 
subscribe  in  order  to  save  my  own  papers. 
—  Charles  L.Rippard,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Geese  Easily  Raised. — I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  few  words  about  geese.  I  was 
reading  an  article  about  geese  eating  more 
than  hogs.  I  have  raised  geese  all  my  life, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  there  is  not  a 
fowl  that  can  be  kept  on  the  farm  at  as 
small  cost  as  a  goose.  You  can  winter 
geese  on  fodder,  and  they  will  do  well,  if 
given  plenty  of  water,  and  they  will  not  eat 
much  grain  if  well  supplied  with  fodder. 
In  summer,  grass  is  all  they  will  need.  So 
you  see  there  is  no  fowl  more  profitable. 
The  reason  some  persons  are  opposed  to 
geese  is  that  they  allow  them  to  run  at 
large.  If  they  will  fence  them  up  there 
will  be  no  trouble  at  all.  There  is  no  fence 
that  cannot  be  made  geese  proof. — J.  W. 
Burdsal,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A  Three  Months  Profit.— 1  have  145  hens 
and  pullets.  I  used  to  get  scraps  from  the 
butcher,  but  there  are  so  many  to  supply 
that  I  must  substitute  something  else,  as  I 
find  that  my  hens  will  not  lay  well  in  win- 
ter without  some  kind  of  meat.  I  feed 
wheat  and  buckwheat  at  night  and  a  mess 
of  small  potatoes,  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
bran  and  shorts,  hot,  every  morning.  My 
pullets  are  laying.  I  cleared  §35  profit 
on  sixty-five  hens,  last  winter,  in  three 
months,  on  eggs.  It  cannot  be  done  with 
heavy  breeds.  Mine  are  mostly  Brown 
Leghorns,  kept  in  warm  quarters.  I  never 
have  sick  fowls.— John  Connor,  Factory- 
ville,  Fa. 

A  Big  Hatch. — I  tried  my  incubator,  made 
in  part  after  your  plans,  in  August,  and  am 
delighted  with  it.  Out  of  175  fertile  eggs 
there  were  126  chicks  hatched  out,  and 
only  two  or  three  deformed  ones.  I  have  a 
device  for  turning  all  the  eggs  at  once.  My 
chicks  did  nicely,  some  weighing  two 
pounds  by  November. — Rev.  H.  D.  Sass- 
aman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  iV.  J. 

Feeding.— It  has  been  some  time  since  I 
wrote  last,  and  as  I  wish  to  have  a  chat  now 
and  then  with  my  old  friends  I  cannot 
spend  a  while  better  than  writing  a  few 
lines  for  the  Keeper.  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  my  bed  for  the  past,  two  weeks, 
and  while  there  I  received  November  issue. 
It  was  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  peering  out 
through  the  clouds.  I  noticed,  while  reading 
it,  a  great  many  ways  of  feeding  chickens, 
some  recommending  whole  feed  and  others 
soft  food.  As  I  am  havingsuccess  with  my 
method  I  will  give  it.  In  the  morning  I 
gave  them  a  feed  of  bran,  moistened  with 
buttermilk,  and  they  relish  it.  At  dinner 
I  sprinkle  a  little  oats  or  wheat  in  litter, 
to  keep  them  busy,  and  in  the  evening  I 
give  all  the  corn  or  wheat  they  can  eat, 
with  plenty  of  water  in  which  I  place  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron.  I  have 
tried  a  great  many  different  ways  of  feed- 
ing, but  find  that  my  chickens  grow  faster, 
and  mature  earlier,  than  any  of  the  other 
methods  tried  yet,  having  had  young  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullets  this  season  that  layed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  weeks,  which  I 
think  is  pretty  good  for  Plymouth  Rocks. 
— J.  W.  Leas,  Latimore,  Pa. 

Visitors. — Your  article —  "  A  Nuisance  ; 
Don't  Visit  Hammonton, "— made  me  smile 
and  the  smile  broadened  as  I  read  on,  and 
found  that  "  Mr.  Hunter  is  wrestling  with 
the  problem. "  It  occurred  to  us,  some 
time  ago,  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  setting  a 
bad  example,  visiting  poultry  yards  and 
writing  up  the  good  times,  with  the  warm 
receptions  he  received,  etc.,  and  whether  he 
was  Mr.  Hunter ,  or  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  his  reception  would  be  very 
cool  if  he  popped  in  on  us  when  other  busi- 
ness was  driving  us.  Where  is  the  poultry 
man  that  can  entertain  visitors  when  he 
knows  that  if  he  gets  behind  in  his  work 
there  will  be  no  catching  up  with  it  again. 
A  great  deal  is  said  by  editors  and  some 
advertisers  about  a  stamp.  What  is  a 
stamp  anyway.  What  is  two  cents,  or 
twenty  twos,  compared  with  the  misery  of 
being  courteous  to  callers,  when  you  feel 
as  if  you  must  be  about  other  business.  I 
have  no  objection  to  people  looking  about 
but  they  must  take  us  as  they  find  us,  al- 
ways busy,  and  if  our  pants  are  out  at  the 
knees  they  may  rest  assured  that  a  dis- 
honest penny  will  not  go  towards  buying  a 
new  pair.  Let  us  all  stick  to  the  best 
place — home — where  we  are  welcome  and 
useful,  as  well  as  ornamental. — "  Brick 
Top. "'  (no  name  given.) 

Results  of  Crosses. — I  have  five  roosters  and 
three  pullets,  White  Wyandottes,  and  I 
weighed  one  of  each  to-day.  They  are  seven 
months  old.  One  is  three  pounds  and 
twelve  ounces  and  the  other  three  and  a 
half  pounds.  I  have  some  pullets  that  re- 
semble Leghorn  in  every  way,  large  comb, 
white  earlobes,  yellow  legs,  but  are  buff  in 
color,  the  neck  a  shade  darker  than  the 
body,  black  tail,  so  perhaps  they  are  Buff 
Leghorn.  One  young  rooster  is  in  color 
like  Plymouth  Rock,  only  darker,  with  yel- 
low on  butts  of  wings,  green  on  some  of 
the  tail  feathers,  his  Dack  mixed  with  yel- 
low. He  weighs  five  pounds.  If  I  had  a 
hen,  I  could  start  a  new  breed.  At  the 
time  he  was  hatched  I  had  one  Langshan 
hen,  the  rest  being  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Leghorns.  Of  course  he  is  a  mixture,  but  I 
wish  others  could  see  him. — Mrs.  Frankie 
Sanders,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Thirty  Years  Experience.— The  Poultry 
Keeper  gives  me  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. I  have  kept  chickens  over  thirty 
years,  and  have  had  many  different  breeds, 
but  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  kept 
white  Leghorns  almost  exclusively,  and 
have  had  good  success  with  them.  I  have 
eighty  acres  of  laud,  twenty  of  which  is 
sandy  soil.—  Wm.  Buntenback,  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

Ducks.— I  am  just  starting  in  the  duck 
business,  and  have  got  it  on  the  brain  bad. 
I  have  thirty  female  ducks  that  were 
hatched  the  last  week  in  May,  and  they 
have  layed,  up  to  November,  667  eggs, 
which  I  consider  good  for  ducks  not  six 
months  old.  They  are  a  cross  between  a 
white  top-knot  duck  (I  don't  know  the 
breed),  and  a  Pekin  drake.— H.  A.  March, 
Fidalas,  Wash. 

Complimentary.— I  have  seen  several  poul- 
try papers  that  claimed  to  give  all  the  prac- 
tical hints  needed  in  regard  to  poultry  rais- 
ing, but  have  failed  to  find  any  as  yet  half 
as  interesting  as  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
am  in  my  nineteenth  year,  and  have  alwavs 
taken  great  interest  in  poultry. — L.  K. 
Clothier,  Tryon's  Grove,  III. 

Praise  for  Brown  Leghorns.— This  is  my 
first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  I  would  like  the  r3aders  to 
know  of  my  experience  and  success  with 
the  Brown  Leghorn  breed.  I  have  at  pres- 
ent twenty-eight  fine  pullets,  of  my  own 
raising,  and  from  these  I  get  daily  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  eggs.  All  of  my 
hens  are  healthy  and  in  prime  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  I  find 
suffering  with  some  disease  of  the  eye. 
They  do  not  have  the  usual  symptoms  of 
roup  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  what  remedy  to  apply.  I 
keep  their  quarters  scrupulously  clean, 
give  fresh  water  daily,  and  feed  them  hot 
messes  in  the  morning,  with  warm  com 
for  the  last  meal  at  evening,  and  find  they 
thrive  upon  it  finely. — J.  B.  Downy, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

About  Oyster  Shells.— I  often  notice  many 
amusing  letters  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
as  well  as  some  very  instructive  articles. 
I  really  feel  amused  at  the  ground  oyster 
shell  necessity,  and  wonder  how  it  is  that 
our  hens  lay  any  eggs  at  all,  they  never 
having  seen  an  oyster  shell,  and  yet  the 
number  of  eggs  our  hens  lay  (cold  as  the 
country  is)  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  layed  by  hens  that  receive  shells. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  are  formed  from  the  food,  as  claimed 
by  the  Keeper.  If  anything  was  re- 
quired to  convince  the  writer  of  this  fact 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, to  actually  see  the  test  for  himself, 
in  such  a  way  as  cannot  be  gainsaid.  We 
had  a  grasshopper  plague  in  this  section, 
for  several  succeeding  seasons,  commencing 
the  fall  of  1872,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
and  their  numbers  were  simply  amazing, 
but  our  hens  were  in  a  real  paradise  of 
their  own.  So  great  were  the  numbers 
consumed  by  the  fowls  that  the  eggs  they 
layed  were  seemingly  too  rank  to  be  eaten, 
they  being  apparently  tainted,  especially 
the  yolks,  which  looked  also  like  blood,  or 
flesh  matter.  The  writer  has  often  ex- 
amined them,  and  very  often  found  whole 
joints  of  grasshoppers  legs  embedded  in 
the  shells,  and  forming  a  part  of  them.  In- 
deed, from  one  to  three  legs  have  been 
found  embedded  in  one  shell. —  T.  S.  Gray, 
Brausigcom,  Man.,  Can, 

Guineas. — For  the  benefit  of  that  earnest 
Indiana  boy,  and  others,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  the  guinea  fowls.  They  are  an 
ornament  to  the  poultry  yard,  and  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  "  watch  dogs, "  and  that  is 
savingmuch  in  their  favor.  They  are  beauti- 
ful, either  the  White  or  the  Pearl,  variety 
but  thePearl  is  thehardiest.   They  arevery 


noisy,  and  if  a  hawk,  or  some  other  "var- 
mint," comes  around,  they  will  screech 
loudly,  and  Mr.  Hawk  will  leave,  for  a 
neighbor's  yard,  where  things  are  conducted 
on  a  quieter  basis.  They  begin  to  lay 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lay  many 
eggs,  but  hide  their  nests,  so  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  to  find  them,  and  their  eggs 
are  comparatively  of  but  little  value. 
Their  meat  is  not  good,  being  blue,  tough, 
and  dry.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are  not  fit 
to  eat.  The  objections  to  them  are  that  you 
cannot  confine  them  unless  you  cover  both 
the  top  and  the  sides  of  their  pen,  and  their 
unearthly  screeching  is  objectionable,  as 
they  continue  it  day  and  night.  They  are 
also  pugnacious,  and  will  "lick  "  your  larg- 
est rooster.— L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin, 


TOOK  OUR  BREATH. 

The  veteran  editor  of  the  Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette (Bro.  Pierce,)  is  often  addicted  to 
jokes,  and  some  curious  acrostic  is  often 
hidden  deep  down  in  his  lines.  Looking 
over  the  recent  issue  we  found  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Our  readers  may  rest  assured,  however, 
that  the  Gazette  is  always  on  time  as  to 
its  contents,  it  being  the  only  really  prac- 
tical thoroughbred  poultry  paper  publish- 
ed." 

To  say  that  the  above  startled  us,  and 
made  "each  particular  hair  to  stand  on 
end,"  is  putting  it  mildly.  Had  it  again  be- 
come a  market  paper?  Was  it  the  on'y 
practical  poultry  paper?  Was  it  the  "only 
really  practical"  paper?  Had  he  again  ac- 
cepted the  superior  teachings  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper?  We  were  relieved,  how- 
ever, on  finding  the  acrostic— "thorough- 
bred"—and  we  caught  a  fresh  breath. 

It  is  the  "only  really  practical  thorough- 
bred poultry  paper  published."  It  is  no 
longer  a  Fanciers'  Journal,  and  pet  stook 
must  go.  It  is  the  organ  of  thoroughbreds. 
However,  we  will  state  that  the  Gazette 
has  no  superior  as  a  poultry  journal  devoted 
to  the  purposes  claimed. 


FRENCH  FATTENING  RULES. 

The  best  fattening  food,  as  used  in 
France,  consists  of  barley  meal  or  maize 
flour  mixed  to  a  porridge-like  consistency 
with  sweetened  milk.  Of  this  as  much  is 
given  as  the  hens  can  possibly  eat.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  of  fattenmg,  but  not 
before,  the  French  make  this  porridge  so 
thick  that  it  is  of  a  dough-like  thickness. 
This  they  roll  out  into  strips,  and  with  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  or  lamp-chimney,  prod  off 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  half-penny, 
which  arefrolled  up  into  little  balls  or  pills. 
These  pellets  are  then  dipped  into  milk, 
sugar  and  water,  or  glycerine,  and  forced 
down  the  bird's  throat  till  its  crop  is  full. 
The  French  have  a  special  "  feeding  ma- 
chine" for  forcing  these  pills  down,  but  the 
end  of  a  penholder  or  pencil  wrapped 
round  with  cloth  will  do  equally  well. 
To  insure  good  weight  and  a  delicate  flesh- 
tint  only  meal  from  one-year-old  grain  is 
used,  and  the  water  for  mixing  should  have 
suet  added  in  the  ratio  of  three-eighth 
ounces  to  a  quart  of  meal.  A  small  quan> 
tity  of  coarse  grit  should  be  added  to  the 
paste  to  assist  digestion.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  give  the  birds  no  food  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  before  killing,  so  that  the 
bowels  may  be  empty  at  the  time  of  death, 
whereby  certain  effects  which  favor  rapid 
decomposition  are  avoided.  The  fowls  are 
also  not  plucked  immediately,  as  by  bo  do- 
ing while  the  blood  is  still  fluid,  the  blood 
vesicle  at  the  root  of  each  feather  becomes 
gorged,  and  the  fowl  gets  a  spotted  look. 
The  Germans  often  after  drawing  a  fowl, 
put  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  inside,  in  order 
that  it  may  keep  fresh  for  a  longer  time, 
Tne  Danes  also  adopt  a  similar  method  of 
fattening.— Feathered  World.  (Eng.) 


HOW  HE  RAISED  LARGE  TURKEYS. 

George  M.  Freeto  is  one  of  our  wide- 
awake young  farmers,  and  he  says,  "Farm- 
ing is  p'retty  poor  business  done  the  old 
way  and  if  I  want  to  raise  anything  at  a 
profit  I  have  got  to  force  it.  Look  for 
instance  at  those  turkeys ;  young  goblers 
there  that  weigh  eighteen  pounds  and 
young  hens  fourteen  pounds.  How  did  I 
do  it  ?  Well,  I  feed  them  warm  dough 
mornings,  then  in  an  hour  or  two  I  call 
them  up  and  feed  a  little  more  and  then  I 
give  them  barley  and  cracked  corn.  I  feed 
six  times  a  day,  and  throw  the  feed  down 
to  them  every  time  so  they  can  see  it  when 
it  falls  then  they  grab  for  it  with  a  rush 
and  by  so  doing  I  keep  their  crops  full  all 
the  time. "  Turkeys  are  something  like  a 
trout ;  they  want  to  catch  their  feed  on  the 
fly.  His  neighbors  feed  once  or  twice  a  day 
and  keep  the  feed  before  the  turkeys  all 
the  time,  but  they  don't  eat  enough  of  it  to 
weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  for  gob- 
blers. Four  pounds  extra  at  eighteen 
cents  is  seventy-two  cents  each.  With  a 
flock  of  forty  turkeys  it  makes  almost  $30 
extra.  Didn't  that  pay  ?  Then  an  extra 
price  of  two  cents  per  pound  would  bring 
it  up  to  $40.  The  raiser  feels  a  little  pride 
in  selling  a  good  article  and  the  consumer 
is  satisfied  to  pay  a  large  price  for  meat  in 
stead  of  bones.— N.  E.  Homestead. 
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GUINEAS  ON  THE  FARM. 

'For  the  cost  and  trouble  required  in  rais- 
ingthem,  says  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist, 
guineas  are  the  most  profitable  fowls  that 
can  be  raised  on  the  farm.  They  prefer  to 
seek  their  own  food  in  the  meadows  and 
fields,  and  so  long  as  they  can  find  plenty 
themselves  they  will  not  come  home  to  get 
it.  In  this  they  eat  up  a  great  number  of 
worms  and  grubs,  and  keep  down  bugs  and 
beetles  to  a  great  extent.  A  good  flock  of 
these  birds  need  a  large  ranch,  and  every 
farm  should  be  blessed  with  a  few  at  least. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  attempt  to  raise  them 
on  small  ranges,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
when  cooped  up  the  same  as  other  barn- 
yard fowls. 

A  flock  of  about  twenty  will  forage  over 
a  farm  of  fifty  or  100  acres,  and  by  their 
persistence  they  will  keep  down  all  the  bugs 
and  insects.  They  will  do  more.  They 
will  help  to  keep  down  many  noxious 
weeds  and  wild  plants. 

The  guineas  arc  also  the  most  trustwor- 
thy watchdogs.  If  taught  to  roost  in  the 
hennery  or  close  to  it,  they  will  give  the 
alarm  as  soon  as  an  enemy  approaches. 
Dogs,  foxes  and  human  beings  alike  at- 
tract their  attention,  and  they  keep  up  the 
shrill  cries  until  the  enemy  has  left  the 
place.  A  great  many  poultrymen  try  to 
keep  a  few  guineas  in  their  flocks  simply 
for  this  one  purpose  of  giving  the  alarm 
when  chicken  thieves  are  around. 

The  hens  always  hide  their  nests,  and 
often  in  very  obscure  places,  but  if  one 
watehethem  carefully  in  the  breedings 
season  they  are  easily  discovered.  They  al- 
ways make  a  shrill  noise  when  they  come 
off  the  nest,  and  these  always  betray  them 
to  those  on  watch.  All  the  hens  of  a  flock 
lay  in  one  nest,  and  in  such  a  place  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  find  from  150  to  200 
eggs. 

Each  guinea  hen  that  is  good  for  much 
will  lay  about  125  eggs  a  year,  and  these 
can  generally  be  sold  for  prices  that  range 
a  little  less  than  chicken  eggs.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  guineas  has  practically  been 
nothing,  while  the  hens  of  the  common 
fowls  require  heavy  feeding  all  the  year 
round.  One  guinea  hen  will  bring  into"  the 
world  a  big  brood  of  young  ones,  and  these 
can  generally  be  sold  at  a  fair  prioc.  The 
eggs  can  be  hatched  under  the  hens  in  the 
poultry  house,  or  in  the  incubator.  It 
takes  about  four  weeks  for  them  to  hatch. 

"Whether  or  not  the  old  saying  of  our 
grandmothers,  that  guineas  keep  hawks 
away  from  chickens,  is  true,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  this  much-neglected  branch  of 
poultry  raising  could  profitably  be  pur- 
sued in  Nebraska.  We  believe  it  to  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  keep  a  good 
assortment  of  poultry  on  the  farm  and  this 
fowl  is  healthy  and  valuable.  We  advise 
our  friends  to  try  and  see  if  there  is  not 
profit  in  it.  Not  much  is  generally  known 
among  the  people  concerning  the  fowl  and 
its  origin,  but  the  following  article,  from 
The  Farmer,  of  London,  England,  covers 
all  the  main  points  of  the  question  so 
thoroughly  that  we  give  it  to  our  readers : 

This  bird  was  originally  brought  from 
Guinea,  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild 
state.  While  they  are  now  quite  domestic, 
they  will  show  traces  of  their  former  con- 
dition in  their  roving  habits  and  their  fond- 
ness for  secreting  their  nests.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  for  those  who  own  a  pair  or  more 
to  set  the  eggs  -}  for  some  time  during  the 
season  they  will  be  quite  certain  to  elude 
discovery  and  bring  out  a  nice  little  flock  of 
young  ones.  It  is  better  on  some  account 
to  set  them  under  a  good  motherly  hen  and 
let  her  bring  them  up.  Thus  reared  they 
wander  less  and  are  more  domestic.  Their 
filial  affection  is  very  strong,  and  they  will 
follow  the  hen  mother,  to  her  great  disgust 
and  annoyance,  until  they  are  full  grown. 
The  young,  if  hatched  in  the  warm  weather 
of  summer,  are  hardy  and  need  but 
little  care.  The  guinea  hen  will  bring  off  a 
brood  and  feed  them  in  the  fields  for  weeks 
before  she  brings  them  to  the  farmhouse. 
If  reared  by  In  ns  it  is  best  to  allow  them 
liberty,  and  not  to  coddle  and  nurse  them 
very  much.  They  do  not  bear  confinement 
as  well  as  little  chicks,  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  should  be  fed  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  breeding  guineas  one  male  should  be 
kept  for  every  live  or  six  females.  It  is  not 
true,  as  stated  in  the  exchange,  that  they 
pair,  like  pigeons,  and  so  an  equal  number 
of  males  and  females  must  be  kept.  The 
objections  to  keeping  these  birds  are  that 
they  are  very  pugnacious  and  abusive,  to- 
wards other  fowls  ;  they  are  very  noisy,  sel- 
dom ceasing  their  chatter  and  racket  from 
morning  until  night,  and  not  even  then,  if 
they  happen  to  be  disturbed  by  an  unusual 
noise ;  they  hide  their  nests,  and  many  eggs 
arc  thus  lost ;  they  are  poor  market  fowls. 
Over  against  these  may  be  set  many  good 
points.  Their  peculiar  cry  will  scare 
hawks  and  crows,  and  save  many  a  spring 
chicken  from  an  untimely  end.  They  sel- 
dom make  a  racket  at  night  without  a'  good 
cause,  and  their  watchfulness  is  a  safeguard 
against  chicken  theives  and  other  marauders. 
In  their  wanderings  over  the  farm  they 
destroy  numerous  insect  enemies  and  weed 
seeds,  and  do  little  damage  to  crops  by 
scratching  and  eating.  They  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs,  which,  though  small,  are  of 
good  quality  and  nutritious.  For  pot-pie 
the  guinea  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  flesh 
is  dark  and  gamey,  but  not  strong.  If  bet. 
ter  known  they  would  be  better  aui-reci- 


ated,  but  they  do  not  go  begging  for  pur- 
chasers even  now.  The  plumage  is  a 
groundwork  of  blue  sprinkled  over  with 
pearl  dots  of  white  on  their  breasts.  There 
is  a  white  variety  differing  from  the  pearl 
only  in  color,  being  in  all  probability  a 
sport  from  the  pearl. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  PIGEONS  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

A  fancier  by  nature,  a  chemist  by  profes- 
sion, and  an  extensive  breederof  pigeons  by 
fate,  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  studying  the  ailments  and  diseases  to 
which  pigeons  are  liable.  Thus  writes  Rich- 
ard Woods  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
most  recent  book,  says  Fanciers'  Gazette 
(Eng.)  My  first  intention,  he  goes  on,  was 
to  write  a  scientific  treatise,  my  second  to 
deal  exhaustively  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
pigeon;  upon  further  consideration  I  de- 
cided to  do  neither,  but  in  plain,  unvar- 
nished language  to  give  my  own  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  the  many  ills  pigeon 
flesh  is  heir  to. 

This  policy  will,  we  think,  commend 
itself  to  all  lovers  of  pigeon  culture,  for 
there  is  not  a  single  paragraph  throughout 
the  work  the  full  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  grasped  at  once  by  all  who  read.  Every 
disease  is,  moreover,  gone  into  most  fully, 
symptoms  as  well  as  treatment  being  care- 
fully set  forth,  while  the  good  old  adage 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  is  by  no 
means  overlooked  by  the  author,  who  has, 
in  fact,  carried  out  his  task  with  a  complete- 
ness and  success  worthy  of  his  long  experi- 
ence. 

The  book  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters, 
made  up  as  follows:  1,  how  to  detect  dis- 
ease, food  for  sick  pigeons,  and  general  in- 
structions ;  2,  surgery  and  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations ;  3,  diseases  of  the  eye ;  4,  dis- 
eases of  the  liver;  5,  diseases  of  the  lungs  ; 
6,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  7,  dis- 
eases of  the  organs  of  respiration ;  8,  dis- 
eases of  the  organs  of  reproduction ;  9, 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  feathers ;  10,  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  11,  diseases  of 
the  wing;  12,general  diseases :  13,  fractures, 
leg  weakness,  tumors,  wounds ;  14,  insects 
and  moulting;  15,  medicines,  uses  and 
doses 

The  last  named  chapter  contains  upwards 
of  eighty  prescriptions,  while  a  portrait  of 
the  author  appropriately  does  duty  as  a 
frontispiece,  the  whole  making  up  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  nearly  100  pages,  from 
which  we  cull  the  following  extract  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  general  contents.  The 
subject  is  post-mortem  examinations,  and 
touching  which  the  author  says: 

It  is  desirable  that  every  breeder  should 
possess  sufficient  anatomical  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  perform  a  crude  post-mortem 
examination  of  pigeons  when  they  die  of 
disease.  The  following  instructions,  if 
carefully  carried  out,  will  greatly  assist 
even  an  inexperienced  person  to  dissect  a 
bird  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  the 
principal  organs.  In  undertaking  an  exam- 
ination of  this  nature  a  sharp  two-bladed 
knife,  a  pair  each  of  sharp  and  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  three  or  four  pieces  of  sponge,  a 
large  bodkin,  or,  better  still,  an  old  bone 
mustard  spoon,  are  all  the  instruments 
necessary.  A  bowl  of  clean  water  for 
cleansing  purposes,  and  four  sharp-pointed 
nails  will  also  be  needed. 

The  modus  operandi  is:  1 — Place  the 
body,  belly  upwards,  on  a  tableor  flat  piece 
of  wood.  Expand  the  wings,  and  with  a 
nail  through  the  elbow  joint  of  each  wing 
fasten  to  the  table  or  board.  Stretch  out 
the  legs  and  affix  in  the  same  manner. 

2 —  Although  there  is  no  necessity  to  skin 
or  pluck  the  bird,  a  few  feathers  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  base  of  the  breast  bone  j  pinch 
up  the  skin  at  this  point,  and  with  the 
scissors  cut  out  the  raised  part. 

3 —  With  the  blunt-pointed  scissors  cut 
carefully  the  skin  as  far  as  the  vent,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  any  of  the  organs.  Now, 
with  the  largest  blade  of  the  knife  cut 
through  the  breast  bone,  observing  the  same 
caution  not  to  injure  the  heart  or  lungs. 
Next  cut  the  flesh  and  skin  crossways  along 
the  edge  of  the  ribs  on  both  sides. 

4—  Dislocate  the  breast  bone  by  turning 
back  the  sides,  when  the  principal  organs 
will  be  exposed  to  view. 

5—  With  a  damp  sponge  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, taking  care  not  to  disarrange  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen. 

6—  First  the  liver  should  be  examined, 
which  in  health  should  be  firm  and  free 
from  speck  of  any  kind,  and  of  a  rich  brown 
color. 

7 —  After  carefully  removing  the  liver,  the 
heart,  luugs,  gizzard  and  intestines  may  be 
severally  examined.  The  heart  of  a  healthy 
subject  is  firm  to  the  touch,  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and  what  little  fat  there  is  near  the 
top  should  be  white.  The  lungs  are  of  a 
pinky  color,  will  float  in  water,  and  should 
lie  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  heart.  Nearly 
all  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  shape 
and  color  of  a  fowl's  gizzard — a  pigeon's 
will  be  found  very  similar,  and  it  is  only 
on  opening  that  any  traces  of  disease  can 
be  found.  The  larger  intestines  are  natur- 
ally darker  in  color  than  the  smaller,  which 
are  of  a  pale  flesh  color  and  bright  in  ap- 
pearance. 

8 —  Should  no  trace  of  disease  be  found  in 
any  of  these  organs,  the  crop,  gullet,  and 
windpipe  should  next  be  examined  by  cut- 
ting open  the  skin  from  above  the  breast 
bone  to  the  head  with  the  blunt-pointed 
scissors. 

9 —  The  head  may  be  examined  by  cutting 
all  round  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  also  from  the  back  of  the  wattle 
lo  U.is  line.   The  volt  of  the  skull  can  then 


be  raised,  exposing  the  brain  in  position, 
which,  after  removal,  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  specks  of  blood. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  appearance  of 
the  various  organs  when  diseased  has  not 
been  described  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  of  this 
magnitude.  I  would  impress  on  all  fanciers 
the  necessity  of  carefully  notingthe  appear- 
ance of  the  internal  organs  of  healthy  pig- 
eons so  that  disease  may  be  readily  detected 
by  such  an  examination  as  I  have  described. 
Anyone  wishing  to  conduct  an  investigation 
beyond  the  point  to  which  I  have  taken  it, 
may  profitably  do  so  by  applying  my  diag- 
nosis of  the  various  diseases  under  the  diff- 
erent headings,  and  in  delicate  cases  the 
use  of  a  microscope  will  be  found  a  great 
aid. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Mr.  Smith  was  quietly  eating  his  dinner 
one  wintry  day  when  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Mary,  I  am  going  to  keep  some  hens  and 
then  we  will  have  nice  fresh  eggs.  I  don't 
like  to  have  boiled  eggs  for  breakfast  with 
chickens  in  them.  I  would  rather  have  my 
chickens  a  little  older.  I  am  going  to  the 
hen  show  next  week  and  see  what  I  can 
find.  "  So  accordingly  when  the  time  ar- 
rived Mr.  Smith  went  to  the  hen  show.  He 
talked  with  Messrs  Robinson,  Stuart, 
Tucker,  Johnson  and  a  dozen  or  more  others 
who  pretended  to  know  all  there  was  to  be 
known  about  hens.  And  strange  to  relate, 
no  two  men  agreed  upon  the  same  variety. 
Each  claimed  that  they  could  prove  that 
their  variety  was  the  best  and  that  all 
others  were  no  good.  So  Smith,  after 
spending  two  days  of  valuable  time,  made 
up  his  mind  that  hen  men  were  a  peculiar 
class  of  beings  who  delighted  in  condemn- 
ing everything  but  their  own.  For  some 
weeks  he  revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  simply  keep  hens — no  particular 
breed— but  simply  hens,  something  to  lay 
eggs. 

During  the  summer  he  put  up  a  small 
house  in  the  corner  of  bis  city  lot,  doing 
the  work  at  odd  times.  He  was  not  much 
of  a  carpenter,  but  then  anybody  can  build 
a  hen-house,  Smith  thought,  and  why  not 
he  1  He  also  drove  some  stakes  in  the 
ground  and  with  a  few  lath  and  old  boards 
made  a  yard  for  his  hens  to  run  in.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  hens.  In 
October  he  bought  of  his  milkman  ten  pul- 
lets and  a  rooster.  No  particular  breed: 
they  were  of  all  colors.  The  birds  seemed 
to  like  their  new  home  and  he  felt  pleased 
with  his  good  luck  so  far.  But  mouths 
passed  and  Smith  occasionally  got  an  egg. 
He  began  to  think  that  one  or  two  eggs  per 
day  from  ten  hens  did  not  pay.  He  was 
beginning  to  get  discouraged  and  consulted 
the  man  who  kept  the  grain  store.  The 
dialer  advised  him  to  buy  some  egg  food 
and  feed  his  hens.  He  invested  in  some 
and  tried  to  follow  directions,  but  still  his 
hens  did  not  lay.  The  rooster  and  two 
pullets  died.  He  called  on  a  friend  who 
kept  hens  and  had  plenty  of  eggs  to  know 
the  cause  of  his  non-success. 

The  friend  found  that  Mr.  Smith  hai 
been  feeding  soft  feed  and  had  left  what 
the  hens  had  not  eaten  in  the  dish  from  day 
to  day  and  it  had  soured.  Three  of  the 
hens  had  swelled  heads  and  two  more 
could  not  eat  from  their  mouths  being  full 
of  canker.  The  floor  of  hen-house  was  wet 
from  the  liens'  tipping  over  their  drinking 
water.  Also  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  the  potato  and  apple  par- 
ings to  the  hens,  together  with  what  water 
there  might  be  in  the  dish.  The  water 
thus  spilled  had  made  the  ground  damp  and 
muddy  and  this,  with  his  having  neglected 
to  fasten  the  door  one  cold  damp  night  and 
the  sour  dough  leftover,  had  given  the  hens 
roup  and  canker.  Smith  was  advised  to 
kill  three  of  the  hens  and  to  try  to  doctor 
the  balance.  When  March  came  he  had 
saved  four  of  his  pullets.  Meanwhile  he 
had,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  cleaued  the 
hen-house  floor,  placed  the  drinking  water 
where  it  would  not  be  tipped  over  and  had 
ceased  to  throw  water  on  the  floor  with  the 
potato  peelings.  He  had  bad  a  general 
cleaning  up  and  three  of  his  hens  were 
laying.  But  peace  was  not  restored  very 
long  when  two  of  the  hens  got  into  the 
habit  of  flying  over  the  fence  into  a  neigh- 
bor's garden.  This  caused  more  trouble. 
The  neighbor  told  Smith  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  strawberry  plants  and 
other  things  his  hens  had  scratched  up. 
The  bill  was  $6.05,  which  Smith  paid  and 
shut  up  his  hens,  and  the  daily  paper  con- 
tained the  following  advertisement.  "Four 
hens  and  a  hen-house  for  sale  cheap." 

Smith  reckoned  up  the  cost  of  his  ven- 
ture as  follows:  Eleven  hens  at  seventy- 
live  cents,  $8.25:  lumber,  nails,  etc.,  $15.65; 
grain  and  egg  food  $5.75;  paid  neighbor, 
$6.05 ;  total,  $35.70 ;  receipts,  four  hens  at 
seventy-five  cents,  $3j  hen-house,  $6;  ten 
dozen  eggs  at  twenty-hve  cents,  $2.50 ;  total, 
$11.50;  loss  $24.20.  Besides  this,  he  does 
not  speak  to  his  neighbor  now,  all  on 
account  of  the  confounded  hens,  as  he  says. 
Smith  does  not  keep  hens  now.  He  buys 
his  eggs  and  if  he  finds  a  poor  one  now  and 
then  be  says  nothing. 

The  above  is  but  one  example  of  the 
failures  of  those  that  try  to  Keep  a  few 
hens.  I  might  describe  many  other  in- 
stances where  failure  comes  upon  those  who 
started  with  a  few  hens.  No  doubt  the 
reader  knows  of  just  such  instances.  Kind 
reader,  permit  me  to  say  this:  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  bens,  you  must  know- 
how  to  do  it.  You  must  have  the  hen 
fever.   You  must  take  good  care  of  your 


birds.  Don't  let  them  catch  cold.  Don't 
let  the  house  get  damp  or  foul.  Keep  it 
well  ventilated.  Remember  that  a  fowl 
never  perspires.  The  foul  odors  from 
their  food  and  body  do  not  pass  off  through 
the  pores  of  their  skin,  but  through  the 
nose  with  their  breath.  Feed  them  on 
such  food  as  will  take  the  place  of  what 
they  could  get  if  they  ran  wild.  Follow 
these  rules  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
will  be  successful. — Homestead. 


COCHINS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Cochin  occupies  a  leading  position 
among  the  numerous  varieties  descended 
from  their  great  father— the  Gallus  Ban- 
kiva.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
most  popular,  but  among  the  most  popular 
varieties  of  domestic  fowls.  No  fowl  can 
attain  and  maintain  such  a  position  without 
possessing  great  economic  qualities.  The 
fowl  which  pays  is  sure  to  be  popular,  and 
as  the  Cochin  is  populor  it  is  certain  that  it 
pays.  What,  then,  are  its  economic  quali- 
ties ? 

It  is  hardy.  It  will  live  and  thrive  upon 
coarse  food  and  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. Its  full  feathering  enables  it  to 
withstand  dampness  and  cold,  and  keeps 
it  comparatively  free  from  disease.  In  ex- 
posed situations,  in  poorly  constructed 
houses,  in  extieme  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  mercury  goes  down,  down,  down, 
until  it  freezes  in  the  bulb,  the  Cochin  lives 
and  does  well.  The  chicks  are  strong  and 
easily  reared.  The  owner  doesn't  have  to 
follow  their  footsteps  with  a  medicine  chest 
and  condiment  box,  in  order  to  snatch  them 
from  an  early  grave,  but  the  little  balls  of 
down  expand,  unroll  themselves,  and 
stretch  into  large-bodied,  strong,  healthy 
fowls.  From  the  egg  to  the  block  the  Cochin 
chick  is  hardy. 

It  is  tame.  Tameness  can  be  induced  by 
gentle  treatment,  even  among  those  varie- 
ties which  are  by  nature  wild  and  shy.  But 
extra  care  is  not  needed  to  render  a  Cochifi 
tame.  It  is  "  the  nature  of  the  beast."  It 
would  require  the  worst  of  care  to  render 
it  anything  else.  There  is  no  one  quality 
which  so  attaches  a  fowl  to  its  owner  as 
this.  Hence  we  find  the  owners  of  Cochins, 
as  a  class,  very  much  attached  to  their  birds. 

It  is  easily  restrained.  The  wings  are 
small  and  the  body  is  heavy.  The  birds  aro 
poor  flyers.  Low  fences  will,  therefore, 
keep  them  withiu  bounds.  This  is  a  valua- 
ble quality  from  a  strictly  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  for  there  is  no  small  saving  made 
in  the  fences  which  are  required.  A  four- 
foot  fence  will  keep  them,  while  a  six  or 
eight-foot  fence  is  required  for  some  bleeds. 
One-third  to  one-half  of  the  expense  of  fenc- 
ing material  is  saved,  and  this  amount  is 
properly  credited  to  the  fowl  when  the 
balance  sheet  is  made. 

It  is  a  good  winter  layer.  Winter  eggs, 
as  we  have  observed,  are  the  ones  which 
command  the  most  remunerative  prices. 
One  egg  then  brings  as  much  as  two  in  the 
summer.  The  eggs,  too,  are  large,  richly 
flavored,  and  inclosed  in  a  dark  colored 
shell.  No  eggs  sell  for  a  better  price  in 
most  of  the  markets. 

It  is  a  heavy  fowl.  The  large,  well-de- 
veloped bodies,  meaty  and  rich  looking,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  American  market,  aud 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  The 
marketman  likes  them,  his  customers  re- 
quire them,  and  the  raiser  finds  they  sell 
well. 

It  is  easily  and  quickly  fattened.  For 
market  purposes  this  is  a  very  essential 
consideration.  Fowls  must  not  only  be 
large,  but  they  must  be  fat  to  sell  well. 
AVithout  special  care,  without  the  trouble 
of  close  confinement  and  the  resorting  to 
artificial  systems  of  fattening,  the  Cochin 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  put  into  fine  mar- 
ketable condition.  Furnish  plenty  of  corn, 
and  the  Cochin  will  furnish  plenty  of  fat. 

It  is  a  good  sitter.  It  may  be  a  trifle 
clumsy — all  large  fowls  are  open  to  this 
complaint— but  with  a  proper  nest  a  Cochin 
hen  may  be  safely  trusted  with  valuable 
eggs  earlier  in  the  season  than  perhaps  any 
other  variety.  Not  only  will  she  properly 
warm  the  eggs,  but  she  will  carefully  brood 
the  chicks,  and  her  abundant  fluffy  covering 
enables  her  to  do  this  to  perfection. 

Some  may  think  the  Cochin  altogether  too 
good  a  sitter.  They  are  sometimes  pro- 
vokingly  broody,  especially  if  one  doesn't 
happen  to  want  a  sitting  hen,  and  they  are 
not  as  easily  broken  up  as  some  bree's. 
But  with  the  proper  management  this  ob- 
jection may  be  overcome  without  any  very 
serious  trouble. 

Some  also  complain  that  the  Cochin  will 
get  too  fat  and  will  not  lay.  But  here,  too, 
management  steps  in  and  shows  how  by 
feeding  bulky  food  and  those  grains  which 
are  not  so  fattening,  and  by  compelling  the 
fowl  to  scratch  for  a  living— or,  in  other 
words,  to  take  the  proper  amount  of  exer- 
cise—the Cochin  will  not  get  too  fat,  and 
will  reward  her  owner  for  his  intelligent 
care  by  a  good  number  of  eggs. 

Much  of  the  success  with  Cochins  depends 
upon  intelligent  management,  but  it  is  not  a 
little  in  their  favor  that  they  so  quickly  re- 
spond to  such  management.  Brains  are 
necessary  to  success  in  anything,  and  in 
rearing  of  fowls  there  is  no  exception  to  bo 
made.  Cochins  require  to  be  studied,  so 
that  their  wants  may  be  understood  and 
met,  and  when  this  is  done  they  will  bo 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory  fowls.  But 
if  a  person  is  unwilling  to  do  this,  he,  if  ha 
will  keep  poultry,  should  avoid  Cochins, 
and  select  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  ac- 
tive breeds  that  will  give  fair  results,  if 
proper  quarters  are  furnished  and  food  is 
kept  before  them.^ Poultry  Yard. 
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This  paper,  on  trial  six  months,  for  only^ 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  show  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  will  be  held 
January  18th  to  21st. 

One  dollar  pays  for  three  subscriptions 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year. 

Any  back  number  of  the  Poultry- 
Keeper  for  only  five  cents  in  stamps. 

We  send  this  paper  one  year  and  give 
you  a  poultry  book  also,  for  only  sixty 
cents. 

You  can  get  nicely  bound  volumes  of 
back  years  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
one  dollar  each. 

Something  strange— the  effect  of  a  penny 
a  line  advertisement  on  the  editors  of  some 
papers. 

If  green  bone  and  cut  clover  does  not 
make  your  hens  lay  you  should  cut  their 
heads  off. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  by  a  large  majority,  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association. 

Look  out  for  Camden's  big  show  on 
January  23rd.  Camden  is  opposite  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  means  a  double  show. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  will  hold  her  show  Jan- 
uary 17th  to  19th.  Two  good  judges  will 
make  the  awards.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Potter  is 
Secretary. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin  says  that  "Brother 
Hamilton  is  on  the  wrong  track,  and  we  re- 
gret to  sec  that  he  has  been  caught  in  the 
Dow  trap." 

TnE  Beatrice,  Neb.,  Poultry  Company 
had  a  $2,500  Are,  over  300  flue  fowls,  all  the 
pet  stock,  coops,  fixtures,  incubators,  etc., 
being  destroyed. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Show,  at  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  T.|  will  beheld  January  5th  to  9th, 
inclusive.  Premium  lists  can  be  had  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Fuller,  Secretary. 

The  three  great  shows,  Camden,  N.  J., 
January  23rd;  New  York,  February,  8th, 
and  Philadelphia,  February  20th.  They 
will  be  big  shows  in  big  cities. 

Reading,  Pa.,  was  compelled  to  change 
the  date  of  her  show  to  December  29th  and 
continue  to  January  3rd,  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicting  with  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  American  Block  Leghorn  Club  will 
meet  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  21st. 
The  breed  is  one  that  deserves  greater 
recognition  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Canada  has  a  Wyandotte  Club.  The 
list  of  members  is  large.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  large  a  club  list  may  be  and  how  small 
the  attendance  at  meetings.  Success  to  the 
Canadian  breeders  is  our  wish,  however. 

The  fanciers  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
very  friendly  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
notwithstanding  the  unanimously  adopted 
resolution  of  one  man,  all  alone  with  him- 
self, that  "  we  are  the  fanciers  of  this 
wast,"  "_.  "■  .'w. 


If  you  want  any  plans  of  an  incubator 
send  two  stamps  to  our  editor,  at  Hammon- 
ton,  New  Jersey— provided,  that  you  send 
the  name  (or  names)  of  some  one  interested 
in  poultry,  as  we  wish  to  send  sample 
copies  of  our  paper. 

The  United  Bantam  Club  of  America 
proposes  to  have  another  show  of  its  own  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
This  club  is  a  live  one,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  Mr.  E.  E.  Quick,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
President,  a  man  who  is  both  enthusiastic 
and  energetic. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  will  hold  her  second  an- 
nual show  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Poul- 
try Association, January  12th  to  14th  inclus- 
ive,and  an  expert  judge  will  award  the  pre- 
miums. ,Mr.  D.  S.  Bilber,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  is 
Secretary,  and  he  will  send  premium  lists  to 
all  desiring, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  on  January  18th  to 
23rd — six  days— will  aim  to  be  the  banner 
New  England  city  this  year.  Hartford  al- 
ways gives  good  shows,  and  she  will  do  it 
this  year.  Mr.  R.  G.  Bailey,  210  Asylum 
St.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  is  Secretary. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  brief 
account  of  Mr.  Boyer's  visit  to  a  large  duck 
farm.  The  energetic  Mr.  McFettridge  is 
manager,  and  his  book  "Poultry  "  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all.  Mr.  McFettridge  has 
great  faith  in  Mortimers  prepared  chick 
food,  and  endorses  it  hisrhly. 

A  man  will  a:o  to  a  grocery  store  and  be 
swindled  with  adulterated  goods  every  day 
without  complaint.  He  will  eat  hog  butter, 
monkey  veal,  drink  blue  milk,  swallow 
India  rubber  cheese,  and  take  it  easy,  but 
if  he  receives  a  bad  egg  from  a  breeder  he 
howls  outrageously. 


The  report  that  Editor  Cloud,  of  the 
News,  had  been  lost  in  the  Adirondacks  is 
now  denied.  He  expects  to  be  the  next 
postmaster  of  his  town  on  March  4th.  He 
will  be  heard  from  again,  and  his  voice  will 
be  loud  in  proclaiming  the  importance  of 
the  poultry  industry. 

The  Poultry  Press,  which  "did  an  al- 
most phenomenal  business"  (so  it  is  said) 
has  sold  its  phenomenal  business  to  that 
enterprising  editor,  Bro.  Branday,  of  the 
Practical  Poultryman,  and  without  even 
changing  the  title  of  the  Poultryman. 
Next. 

The  Practical  Dairyman  is  a  splendid 
monthly,  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  published 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and 
as  Mr.  Darrow  also  edits  the  Fanciers'  Re- 
view,^ he  knows  how  to  get  out  a  good 
paper.  The  best  wTriters  on  dairy  subjects 
are  contributors  to  the  Dairyman. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  holds  her  show 
January  12th  to  16th,  and  the  premium  list 
is  ready  for  all.  There  is  a  large  offer  of 
premiums,  including  250  special  prizes 
which  are  alone  valued  at  $800.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Todd,  Box  1234,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  Secretary. 

The  Parke  County  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  a  show  at  Rockville,  Indiana,  on 
January  2dth  to  30th  inclusive.  There  will 
also  be  a  kennel  show  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Barker  will  judge  the  poultry  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dougherty  will  judge  the  dogs. 
Premium  lists  now  ready.  Mr,  W.  P. 
Overman,  Rockville,  Indiana,  is  Secretary. 

Out  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  poultrymen 
propose  to  have  a  rousing  show  January 
9th  to  13th.  It  will  be  an  exhibit  of  both 
poultry  and  dogs,  and  hard  work  is  being 
done  to  make  the  Show  the  largest  ever 
held  in  the  State.  For  information  address 
Des  Moines  Poultry  Association,  Box  929, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Col.  R.  A.  Colt,  of  Meadow  Farm,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  has  a  thousand  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  which  shows  that  a  capable  man 
can  manage  large  numbers.  He  intends  to 
keep  5,000  White  Leghorns,  and  says  that 
big  farms  of  poultry  are  springing  up  all 
around  him,  due,  we  suppose,  to  his  ex- 
ample. Col.  Colt  is  a  business  man,  and  is 
in  the  poultry  business  to  make  it  pay 
His  farm  will  soon  be  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
We  mention  this  to  show  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  "  thousand-hen  farm"  is  not  difficult 
with  the  right  inan, 


What  a  change  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin ! 
Not  long  ago  it  was  considered  "  a  Quaker 
poultry  paper,"  but  since  Warner  got  at 
the  helm,  the  Bulletin  is  as  spicy  and  racy 
a i  could  be  desired.  It  will  surely  meet 
with  success,  aud  Editor  Warner  has  shown 
that  he  knows  what  is  needed  and  just 
what  to  do. 

Tee  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  their  sixth  annual 
exhibit,  January  16th  to  22nd,  1893.  R. 
N.  Pierce  and  F.  J.  Marshall,  judges.  This 
show  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held'  by  the  Associa- 
tion. Send  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Schaaf,  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  for  premium  list. 

There  is  to  be  an  American  White 
Wonder  Club.  Already  thirty-two  names 
have  been  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  W.  N. 
French,  New  Haven,  Vermont,  informs  us 
that  some  of  the  leading  poultrymen  are 
becoming  interested  in  this  new  breed,  and 
that  it  met  with  great  success  the  past 
year,  and  has  an  excellent  prospect  for  the 
future. 


"Miller  Purvis  "  calls  attention  to  an 
article  given  by  us  from  the  Prairie  Farm- 
er, stating  that  wTe  credited  it  to  "  Fanny 
Field,"  although  he  wrote  it.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  corrected.  Although  "Miller" 
did  not  get  the  credit,  yet  we  gave  credit, 
and  would  have  preferred  the  proper  party 
to  receive  it.  Everything  that  "Miller" 
writes  is  good. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  editor  of 
Poultry  Topics  that  he  has  purchased  the 
Nest  Egg,  and  also  the  Texas  Poultry 
Industry.  We  once  saw  a  copy  of  the 
Nest  Egg,  but  the  Texas  Poultry  In- 
dustry was  too  high  up  in  the  scale  to 
send  us  a  copy.  The  fact  that  they  sold 
out,  however,  is  proof  that  the  labor  of 
publication  was  too  great  for  the  founders. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Northwestern 
Iowa  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Sioux  City,  January  17th  to  20th.  Mr.  Shella- 
barger  judging.  The  hall  is  50x100  feet  and 
over  $1,300  will  be  given  in  premiums  and 
specials,  which  is  covered  by  a  guarantee 
fund.  Over  1,000  birds  are  already  pledged, 
and  the  prospect  is  bright  for  a  large  show. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Preston,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Harker  in  the  Fanciers' 
Monthly  says  "  that  Petaluma  is  the  Ham- 
monton  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Poultrymen 
will  understand  what  that  means.  He  also 
said  "  The  fanciers  of  Petaluma  have  set 
the  mark  for  poultry  show's  on  the  Pacific 
c  oast  and  have  set  it  high,  for  without  a 
doubt  the  exhibition  held  in  Petaluma  last 
year  was  the  finest  one  ever  seen  in  Califor- 
nia." 

The  "  New  Hygiene,"  a  book  which  we 
offer  in  our  club  with  the  JFarm,  Field  and 
Stockman,  was  stated  by  us  as  having  been 
written  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hall.  We  should 
have  stated  that  it  contains  Dr.  Hall's  for- 
mula of  treatment,  and  though  compiled 
perhaps,  from  his  book,  by  the  journal 
mentioned,  was  not  written  by  Dr.  Hall 
himself.  We  state  this  in  justice  to  Dr. 
Hall  and  also  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
the  facts. 


Wno  wants  cut  clover?  The  difficulty  in 
selling  cut  clover  is  that  of  baling  it,  and 
there  are  many  would  use  it  if  the  clover 
could  be  sent  in  a  condition  ready  for  use. 
We  will  state  that  Messrs. Harvey  &  Waters, 
15  Ellicott  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  selling  clover  ready  cut 
for  use.  We  received  100  pounds,  sent  in 
canvas  bags,  intended  for  us  to  test,  aud  we 
found  it  excellent.  By  simply  pouring 
a  little  boiling  water  over  some  of  it  a  fine 
mess  was  ready,  which  the  hens  relished. 

Elsewhere  we  show  how  an  editor  can 
lend  himself  and  his  paper  to  the  support 
of  certain  parties  for  the  paltry  price  of  a 
little  advertising.  The  article  headed 
"  Hamilton  and  Dow,"  exposes  a  transac- 
tion which  is  not  commendable.  A  man 
uses  cuts  for  misrepresentation,  and  to  der 
ceive  the  public.  The  editor  had  seen  the 
cuts  published  before,  aud  he  is  either  a, 
party  to  the  deception  or  is  himself  a  vic- 
tim of  the  very  man  he  attempts  to  defend, 
He  can  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  at  tht 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  Association:  President,  Robert 
Colgate ;  Vice  Presidents.Thomas  H.  Terry, 
D.  E.  Newell  and  Frederic  Bronson ;  Treas- 
urer, Captain  Charles  M.Griffing;  Secretary, 
H.  V.  Crawford.  Messrs.  Rackham  and 
Purdue  declined  the  offices  held  by  them  in 
the  past  three  years.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  Association  will  be  increased-  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  so  we  are  informed. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Association  is  in  line. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Charles  Mc- 
Clave;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Ed.  Klever, 
H.  A.  Bridge  and  F.  J.  Marshall ;  Secretary, 
Dr.  M.  F.  Lee;  Treasurer,  Geo.  S.  Singer; 
Executive  Committee,  G.  F.  Gast,  Geo.  D. 
Corlies,  Ira  C.  Keller,  M.  A.  Wiant,  J.  H. 
Dienst,  S.  F.  Gulliford,  C.  A.  Nelson,  W. 
C.  Hankinson,  TLos.  H.  Smith  and  W.  C. 
Barney.  The  first  annual  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  City  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 1-6. 

WILL  GRASS  ANSWER  THE  PURPOSE? 

Cut  clover  is  excellent,  but  we  have  been 
asked  if  prairie  hay,  corn-fodder  blades, 
wire  grass,  etc.,  serve  in  place  of  clover 
when  cut  fine  and  scalded. 

In  reply  we  will  say  that  any  kind  of  grass 
may  be  used,  only  the  clover  is  the  best  of 
all.  The  hens  will  pick  the  cut  food  over 
and  reject  all  portions  not  suitable.  It  is  an 
old  maxim  that  "  a  hen  will  eat  anything," 
and  grass  is  no  exception. 

A  DISPUTE  OVER  CORN. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  too  much  corn 
makes  a  hen  fat  (which  no  one  denies), 
forthwith  some  poultry  paper  comes  for- 
ward to  show  that  John  Doe  has  fed  noth- 
ing but  corn,  and  his  heus  all  lay.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  ninety  and  nine  Rich- 
ard Roes  who  feed  nothing  but  corn  yet  get 
no  eggs  at  all.  When  a  hen  is  fed  nothing 
but  corn  she  may  lay  wrell  for  awhile,  but 
she  sooner  or  later  is  stopped  by  excessive 
fat. 


THREE  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  give  you  a  chance  to  send  a  round 
dollar  (paper),  by  offering  you  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  any  two  of  these,  which 
gives  you  three  papers  for  one  year. 

Farm  Poultry. 

Fancier's  Review. 

Southern  Fancier, 

Poultry  Chum. 

Practical  Poultryman, 

Other  papers  may  be  substituted  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  also 
club  with  the  two  or  three  weeklies— Poul- 
try Yard,  Fanciers'  Journal  and  American 
Storekeeper,  for  additional  rates. 


PREPARED  CHICK  FOOD. 

This  is  the  season  when  every  chick 
counts.  A  loss  of  one  chick  means  an  in- 
crease of  expenses.  We  have  made  it  a 
poiut  to  use  the  prepared  chick  food  of  Mr. 
F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  (whose  ad- 
vertisement is  in  our  columns,)  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  preparations  for  chicks  that 
is  made.  It  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  food, 
which  is  added  to  the  regular  ration.  Mr. 
McFettridge  states  that  he  uses  it  also,  and 
says  :  "  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  on  the 
market  to  equal  it."  Such  an  endorsement 
coming  from  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  establishments  in  the 
world,  is  very  complimentary,  and  as  we 
would  not  be  without  it  for  our  part  we 
can  cheerfully  endorse  Mr.  McFettridge, 


THERE  IS  A  HEREAFTER, 

If  we  should  go  to  the  bad  place  after 
death  the  cause  will  be  due  to  our  readers. 
A  man  will  write  as  plainly  as  possible  un- 
til he  reaches  his  name,  and  if  it  is  "John 
Smith"  he  will  make  it  something  after 
this  style—"  Gwkw  Lvvjhl"— and  if  he 
lives  in  Albany  he  may  give  the  post  office 
in  a  short  way,  thus— "Alb'y,"  no  State, 
leaving  us  to  take  an  hour  to  guess  some- 
thing in  order  that  he  may  save  three  sec- 
onds in  writing.  If  he  lives  at  Scratchville 
he  gives  no  State,  for  who  is  it  that  is  not 
familiar  with  Scratchville,  as  the  writer 
lives  there,  and  knows  where  it  is  as  plainly 
as  he  knows  the  fingers  on  his  hands.  After 
awhile  he  writes  us,  calls  us  a  fraud  for 
not  sending  the  paper,  and  again  gives  bjj 
signature  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
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HOW  TO  KNOW  ALL  THE  BREEDS. 

There  is  a  book  of  244  pages,  called  "  Tha 
Standard  of  Perfection,"  but  usually  know 
as  the"Standard."  It  describes  every  breed, 
from  the  beak  to  the  toes,  gives  the  color  of 
every  portion  of  the  body,  and  shows  the 
kind  of  comb,  ear  lobe.and  legs  each  breed  of 
fowls  should  have.  The  back,  breast,  body, 
wings,  head,  hackle,  saddle,  tail,  and  pluff 
are  described  separately.  The  cock  is  given 
its  description  and  the  hens  are  placed  on  a 
page  or  more  of  her  own.  The  weight  of 
the  cock,  hen,  cockerel,  and  pullet  of  each 
breed  is  given.  Ducks,  geese,  aud  turkeys, 
each  breed,  are  also  described.  This  book  is 
-old  by  us  at  only  one  dollar.  If  you  had  it 
you  would  only  have  to  sit  down  and  find 
out  just  what  a  breed  should  be,  from  the 
Brahma  to  the  smallest  Bantam. 

DON'T  LIKE  WORK. 

A  man  will  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  chop  wood  until  night,  but 
just  as  soon  as  he  goes  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness he  begins  to  save  labor.  If  he  has  an 
incubator,  he  wants  a  regulator  that  will 
i  nable  him  to  jump  into  bed,  cover  up  a*.id 
rise  at  nine  in  the  morning.  To  feed  the 
l.ens  twice  a  day,  and  give  warm  water  in 
winter,  becomes  frightful,  but  to  clean  out 
a  poultry  house  every  day  is  a  thought,  that 
runs  four  or  five  shivers  up  and  down  the 
spinal  column  every  second.  If  a  poultry 
house  is  built  it  must  be  for  his  convenience 
instead  of  for  the  hens.  If  he  fails,  he  will 
go  back  to  wood  chopping, or  pulling  a  cross- 
cut saw  through  a  four  foot  log,  without 
one  simple  whimper.  If  a  man  will  only 
work  as  hard  for  himself  as  he  has  to  do  for 
an  employer  he  will  be  more  successful. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

We  understand  that  February  8th  to  14th, 
has  been  selected  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
New  York  show. 

The  rent  of  the  great  Madison  Square 
Garden  is  $6000  for  one  week,  and  it  covers 
the  whole  square  of  ground.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  show. 

The  leading  breeders  of  the  country  meet 
at  New  York,  and  the  best  birds  are  shown. 
The  prizes  offered  arc  usually  very  large.  It 
is  said  that  England  intends  to  try  and  beat 
us  this  time,  by  sending  over  some  of  her 
prize  winners.  While  our  English  cousins 
will  be  given  a  hearty  welcome  jet  they 
will  be  met  by  birds  that  will  put  their  best 
specimens  to  a  thorough  test. 

Get  ready  for  New  York.  Turn  out  to 
encourage  her.  Take  hold  and  help.  We 
believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  have 
an  annual  show  at  NewYork. 

A  PLAN  FOR  A  HOUSE. 

A  lady  at  Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  wants  us 
to  send  her  u  plan  of  a  poultry  house. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  plans,  as  we 
cannot  draw  them. 

Second,  our  plans  may  not  suit  her  at  all, 
as  all  persons  judge  of  the  plans  by 
the  length  of  their  purses. 

Third,  we  do  not  know  if  the  lady  wishes 
plans  of  a  $10,000  house  or  a  $10  house. 

Fourth,  no  two  persons  can  always  agree 
on  the  plan  of  a  house,  either  poultry  house 
or  dwelling  house. 

Fifth,  we  might  send  her  a  plan  that 
would  be  acceptable  on  sight,  or  we  might 
'•end  one  hundred  aud  not  one  be  approved. 

Sixth,  there  are  fifty  plans  in  the  three 
poultry  house  papers— April, 1887;  Oct.  1888; 
and  July,  1891. 

Seventh,  it  will  cost  but  fifteen  cents  for 
•.lie  three  papers,  but  it  would  take  us  hours 
'■o  attempt  to  draw  plans. 

SALT  WILL  KILL  FOWLS. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  unsafe  it 
is  to  give  too  much  salt  to  poultry.  To 
season  the  food  with  salt  is  beneficial,  but 
too  much  is  fatal.    The  writer  says: 

I  had  a  little  experience  in  feeding  my 
poultry  some  mixed  food.  I  had  some  eggs 
packed  in  cornmeal  and  salt,  half  of  each, 
and  when  the  eggs  were  all  used  I  took 
some  of  the  meal,  soaked  it,  poured  off  the 
water,  and  then  poured  mole  water  on  the 
focond  time  ,  pressed  all  the  water  out,  and 
mixed  it  with  oats  aud  shorts.  I  fed  it  to 
my  chickens  aud  forty  were  dead  the  next 
morning. 

The  food  was  too  salt,  and  the  salt  killed 
'lie  birds.  It  requires  a  large  volume  of 
water  to  tarry  off  the  salt  that  is  mixed 
•'half  and  half  "  with  corn  meal.  It  is  not 
ippnomicftl  to  take  any  risks.  Our  friend 


attempted  to  utilize  the  cornmeal  and  it 
cost  him  forty  chickens  to  find  out  his  mis- 
take. 

THE  GREAT  MYSTERY  IN  A  CHICKEN. 

To  witness  the  wise  expressions  of  some  of 
those  whom  we  meet  at  the  shows  is  amus- 
ing, and  to  hear  them  la'k  about  "  what  I 
know  about  poultry"  is  more  so.  Just  what 
great  and  terrible  mystery  there  is  in  a  bird, 
nobody  knows,  but  there  must  be  something 
or  these  men  would  not  be  so  wise.  A  small 
feather  on  the  leg  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  is  ev- 
idence of  impurity,  or  it  is  a  deiect,  but  when 
one  hears  it  talked  about  the  supposition  is 
that  he  is  a  wise  man — a  very  wise  man — who 
knows  it.  The  science  of  evolution,  the 
principles  of  mathematics,  and  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  the  great  unknown  space, 
are  easy  subjects  to  "what  I  know  about 
poultry."  When  a  pin  is  thrust  into  the 
great  and  learned  bubble  of  wisdom,  and 
the  surplus  self-conceit  escapes,  it  is  at  once 
noticed  that  they  have  noses,  eyes,  legs  and 
arms,  just  like  other  persons.  "What  fools 
these  mortals  bo." 

EGGS  OR  MEAT— WHICH? 

Should  hens  be  kept  for  eggs  or  meat,  or 
for  both?  That  is  a  question  the  attention 
to  which  we  are  often  called.  The  major- 
ity of  persons  want  a  "general  purpose" 
fowl. 

How  is  it  with  cattle?  We  have  the 
Shorthorns,  Hereford*,  Angus  and  Gallo- 
ways for  beef,  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
for  butter,  and  the  Ayrshires  and  Holsteius 
for  milk.  That  is,  each  breed  excels  in 
some  particular  characteristic. 

If  you  cross  the  Jersey  with  the  Short- 
horn the  milk  of  the  cross-bred  cow  will  be 
richer  but  she  will  not  produce  as  much 
meat  as  the  Shorthorn.  Instead  of  gaining 
something  the  result  of  the  cross  has  been 
a  loss  of  either  butter  or  meat. 

It  is  the  same  with  poultry.  Each  breed 
excels  iu  some  particular.  When  you  at- 
tempt to  combine  all  the  good  qualities  in  a 
single  breed  you  will  lose  more  than  you 
will  gaiE,  for  it  cannot  be  done. 


GROUND  AND  CUT  BONES. 

We  have  before  stated  that  green  bones 
could  not  be  ground,  but  must  be  cut. 
Nothing  seems  impossible  in  this  world, 
however,  for  we  should  have  remembered 
that  Wilson  Brothers,  43  Delaware  street, 
Easton,  Pa.,  have  had  a  green  bone  mill  on 
the  market  for  a  long  time.  It  is  especi- 
ally made  for  grinding  green  bones  only, 
(not  cutting),  but  they  also  have  a  bone 
cutter  for  cutting  green  bone  with  the  meat 
on.  It  also  cuts  vegetables,  scrap  cake, 
etc.,  the  capacity  being  half  a  pound  per 
minute,  by  hand.  It  can  also  be  run  by 
power.  These  mills  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  "Five  Dollar  Mill,"  which 
grinds  dry  bones,  shells,  charcoal,  grain, 
etc.  They  also  have  a  green  and  dry  bone 
mill  combined,  which  grinds  green  bones, 
dry  bones,  shells,  grain  and  offal.  The  firm 
is  an  old  one,  aud  has  advertised  in  this 
paper  for  many  years.  During  all  that 
time  not  a  single  complaint  has  ever  been 
made  against  them,  while  the  praises  have 
been  numerous.  They  have  done  business 
in  Easton  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


ABOUT  SWINDLERS. 

We  have  several  letters  which  ai  e  "  ex- 
poses "of  poultrymen  who  are  said  to  have 
swindled  parties.  All  but  one  relate  to  men 
who  do  not  advertise  with  us, and  who  would 
not  be  allowed  in  our  columns.  The  other 
complaint  is,  we  are  certain,  due  to  a  mis- 
take. 

You  should  expose  swindlers  in  the  papers 
where  you  saw  their  advertisements.  We 
have  only  to  protect  our  own  columns,  and 
not  act  as  a  guardian  over  other  journals. 

Do  not  forget,  however,  that  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  a  case,  and  when  you 
write  us  on  such  matters  do  not  make  us  pay 
all  the  postage  for  investigation,  for  it  is 
your  affair  more  than  ours. 

Keep  cool  always.  First,  use  all  fair 
means  to  receive  justice  from  the  party,  and 
get  your  evidence,  for  should  you  fail  to 
prove  j  our  charge  you  can  be  arrested  for 
criminal  libel. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  swindled  in 
some  way  every  day,  and  you  do  not  lose  an 
hour's  sleep  over  it. 


McFETTRIDGE'S  BOOK. 

Mr.  Geo  A.  McFettridge,  whose  book  en- 
titled "  Poultry,"  has  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention, does  not  claim  to  be  a  writer.  In 
fact,  he  never  before  attempted  to  write  a 
book,  and  simply  gives  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience iu  "plain  talk."  Mr.  Samuel 
Cushman,  manager  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  college  of  Agriculture  and  Me" 
chaiiic  Arts,  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  writes  him 
thus  : 

•'Your  book  duly  received,  and  upon 
opening  it  I  was  interested  enough  to  read 
it  through  at  one  sitting.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  amount  of  cream  or  meat 
that  you  have  given  in  so  small  a  compass. 
And  right  here  let  me  advise  you  to  change 
your  title,  and  make  it  "Points  for  Broiler 
and  Duck  Raisers,"  rather  than  "Poultry." 
Wc  think  that  such  a  title  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  your  book,  and  make  it  sell 
better,  etc." 

Theaboveis  very  complimentary,  coming 
from  one  of  so  much  experience  as  Mr. 
Cushman,  and  we  give  it  to  show  how 
highly  the  book  is  valued,  even  by  those  in 
charge  of  some  of  the  scientific  institutes- 
The  book  is  only  fifty  cents,  aud  we  will 
send  it  to  all  desiring. 

THE  GREAT  SHOW  AT  CAMDEN. 

For  three  years,  preparations  have  been 
more  or  less  made  to  have  a  rousing-poultry 
show  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  State  Poultry  Association  of  New 
Jersey  will  have  a  poultry  and  pigeon  ex- 
hibition at  Armory  Hall,  on  January  23d  to 
30th, inclusive. 

Fifteen  judges  will  make  the  awards,  aud 
they  will  be  ou  single  birds  aud  breeding 
pens. 

The  hall  is  a  large  building,  in  a  splendid 
location,  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  Competition  is  open  to  the 
world. 

The  veterau  Mr.  John  E.  Diehl  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  B.  R.  Ivins,  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  is  Secretary. 

With  Philadelphia  just  across  the  river 
this  Show  may  really  be  considered  a  double 
one,  aud  1,500,000  people  live  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the  hall. 

The  judges  selected  by  the  society  are  J. 
D.  Nevius,  J.  G.  Darlington,  A.  P.  Groves, 
W.  J.  Andrus,  J.  G.  Cothran,  George  Pur- 
due, John  E.  Diehl,  T.  K.  Bennett,  J.  H. 
Dreveustedt,  Henry  Hales,  "W.  J.  Stanton 
and  T.  Armstrong. 

POULTRY  DON'T  PAY.— FRAUD. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  stopped  his 
paper,  and  calls  us  hard  names.  He  says 
that  we  deceived  him,  and  made  him  be- 
lieve that  there  was  lots  of  money  in  chick- 
ens. He  says  that  the  chicken  business  is 
a  fraud,  the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er ought  to  be  in  jail,  and  the  paper  pre- 
vented from  circulating. 

This  is  the  tale  he  unfolds,  He  bought  a 
rooster  and  fourteen  hens,  which  he  turned 
loose  on  a  farm  which  he  had  just  bought. 
He  was  not  a  farmer,  having  moved  to  the 
country  for  his  health.  His  hen  house  was 
an  old  corn  crib,  and  he  thought  the  hens 
would  get  plenty  of  ventilation  in  it,  a  fact 
which  we  highly  endorse.  One  morning 
last  winter  he  found  throe  of  his  hens  dead 
ou  the  floor,  although  they  had  no  lice  on 
them,  so  he  says.  We  do  not  doubt  his 
statement  at  all,  as  we  do  not  imagine  how 
he  found  any  live  ones  after  a  cold  night's 
rest  in  a  corn  crib.  In  the  spring  some  of 
his  hens  layed  a  few  eggs  and  hatched  some 
chicks,  but  the  hawks  got  them  all,  and  the 
crib  became  full  of  lice.  He  had  to  go  to 
the  city  every  day,  but  his  little  boy,  nine 
years  old,  fed  the  chickens. 

Now,  we  are  very  sorry.  We  should 
have  mentioned  that  a  hawk  likes  to  tickle 
little  chicks  in  the  ribs  and  carry  them 
home  to  play  with  the  baby  hawks,  and 
that  a  brood  of  lice  will  play  foot  ball  aud 
muniblypeg  all  over  the  body  of  a  hen. 
We  should  have  informed  him  that  minks 
prowl  around  at  night  to  make  love  to 
hens,  and  the  screeching  owl  puts  on  his 
spectacles  to  look  into  the  dark  spots.  The 
little  nine  year  old  boy  should  have  known 
better  than  to  allow  such  a  loss,  even  if  he 
was  a  "chip  of  the  old  block," 

With  well  ventilated  corn  cribs,  loving 
hawks,  playful  lice,  peeping  owls,  and  cute 
little  minks,  as  well  as  a  nine-year  old  boy 
ready  at  their  call,  the  aforesaid  hens  had 
no  right  to  disappoint   their  owner,  and 


they  should  have  had  a  copy  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  hung  up  for  their  perusal. 
Of  course  the  owner  is  not  at  fault.  It  was 
the  blasted  hens  and  the  jackassical  editor. 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  SHOW. 

Having  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Now  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion, (Limited),  I  beg  leave  of  my  friends  to 
lay  before  them  a  few  facts  connected  with 
it.  The  great  work  necessary  to  accomplish, 
in  order  to  make  this  show  permanent,  has 
gone  on  steadily.  The  show  of  1890  was  at- 
tended by  about  4,000  people ;  the  show  of 
1891  by  over  10,000  people,  and  1892  by  over 
13,0J0.  It  has  taken  hard  work  and  a  great 
amount  of  money  to  accomplish  this.  Our 
ad\ertising  bills  have  been  enormous,  but 
without  this  the  public  could  not  be  brought 
out.  The  show  of  1892  was  a  success  in 
every  particular,  and  was  the  first  poultry 
exhibition  ever  held  in  New  York  City  that 
paid.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  loss  of 
1891  we  would  not  have  suffered  one  hour's 
embarrassment.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
show  of  1892  paid  its  way,  the  fanciers  have 
promised  to  heartily  support  the  Exhibition. 
The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from 
$2,000  to  $7,500.  The  positive  instructions  to 
me,  at  my  suggestion,  are  that  not  one  entry 
will  be  received  until  paid;  and  I  am  author 
ized  to  pay  every  premium  on  the  last  day 
of  the  show.  These  are  part  of  the  condi- 
tions which  have  induced  me  to  undertake 
the  work.  I  agree  to  conduct  my  trust 
without  fear  or  favor,  on  business  princi- 
ples to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  premium 
lists  will  bo  ready  for  distribution  about 
Jan.  15th,  1893.  The  show  will  open  to  the 
public  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb. 
28th,  and  close  March  4th.  These  dates  take 
iu  the  very  cream  of  the  season  for  sale  of 
birds,  at  the  best  place  in  the  country  to  sell 
stock.  I  cordially  invite  the  co  operation  of 
all  fanciers,  in  our  endeavor  to  hold  an  Ex- 
hibition in  keeping  with  the  great  city  in 
■shich  it  is  to  be  held.— H.  V.  Crawford, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW. 

The  immense  exhibition  of  poultry  and 
pigeons  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club  in  the 
Quaker  City  in  1892,  still  lingers  in  the 
memory  of  many  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present. 

It  was  universally  conceded  to  have  been 
the  largest  show  ever  held  in  the  country. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
England  sent  birds  for  competition,  made 
the  show  an  international  one  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  spacious  Horticultural  Hall  was 
inadequate  to  hold  all  the  birds  entered  i.  e., 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  proper  classi- 
fication. The  second  annual  show  will  be 
held  on  February  17th  to  22d,  1893,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Tattersalls,  the  largest  and 
best  located  building  in  the  city.  It  is  but 
five  squares  removed  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  nine  squares  from  the  Reading 
Railroad  depots.  The  Market  Street  Cable 
cars  passing  both  depots. 

The  list  of  special  prizes  offered  are  the 
most  valuable  ever  secured  by  any  society. 
They  include  the  Cbilds's  challenge  trophy, 
a  beautiful  silver  urn  valued  at  $200,  do 
nated  by  George  W.  Childs  of  the  Public 
Ledger  for  the  display  in  the  American  class, 
the  magnificent  silver  punch  bowl  known  as 
the  Item  trophy,  donated  by  the  publishers- 
of  the  Item  for  the  best  display  in  the 
Mediterranean  class,  the  Record  cup,  a 
beautiful  solid  silver  prize,  donated  by 
William  M.  Singerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  for  the  best  display  in  the  Asiatic 
class,  and  The  Fanciers'  Journal's  solid 
silver  cups  for  general  exhibits  were  the 
features  of  last  year's  competition  for 
special  prizes.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  were  many  handsome  cups  and  gold 
specials. 

All  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  premium 
list  for  1893,  besides  many  new  ones,  notably 
the  Walsu  cup,  donated  by  the  enterprising 
Philadelphia  merchant,  Phil.  J.  Walsh,  for 
the  best  display  m  the  game  class. 

The  fact  that  Philadelphia  always  has 
been  successful  in  securing  large  entries  will 
be  an  incentive  to  the  managers  of  the  com- 
ing show  to  prepare  for  even  a  larger  eutrv 
than  in  the  past.  They  expect  to  eclipse  all 
shows  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

A  prize  won  at  Philadelphia  means  fame 
and  fortune  to  the  successful  exhibitor. 
The  premium  list  will  be  issued  on  or  before 
January  20,  1893,  and  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing Warner  Davis,  secretary,  16  South 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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MR.   BRABAZON'S  LARGE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis.,  has 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  made  more  money 
from  his  fowls  than  from  everything  else 
on  the  farm.  He  breeds  nearly  all  va- 
rieties of  land  and  water  fowls,  and  is  one 
of  the  prominent  winners  at  the  shows. 
He  is  an  old  and  reliable  breeder,  ,and  we 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  cut  of  White- 
crested  Black  Polish,  received  from  him. 
The  Polish  are  non-sitters,  and  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  breeds. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  LAYING. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
eggs  layed  by  a  hen  in  winter  and  the  same 
hen  in  the  spring,  or  rather  we  will  give  the 
following  question,  from  a  reader  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.: 

"  About  what  per  cent.,  or  proportion,  is 
lost  of  the  laying  qualities  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  hens,  hatched  during  the  winter, 
from  the  same  stock  of  eggs,  "and  the  same 
number  hatched  in  the  spring,  both  broods 
having  received  the  same  care,  food,  etc., 
and  allowed  to  lay  twelve  months,  sup- 
posing the  average  number  of  eggs  to  be 
150  a  year  per  hen  hatched  in  the  spring? 
What  (about)  loss  in  average  would  you 
expect  in  winter  ?  " 

First,  deduct  100  days  for  moulting, 
which  leaves  265  days,  or  about  thirty- 


are  to  be  avoided,  and  if  he  understands  all 
the  details  as  well  as  a  merchant  under- 
stands the  details  of  his  business  success  is 
sure. 

A  merchant  keeps  books.  He  seeks  the 
best  market.  He  knows  the  kind  of  goods 
in  stock,  and  he  takes  no  risks  if  possible. 
He  does  not  leave  his  business  to  be  man- 
aged by  a  man  at  $20  per  month,  and  he 
does  not  keep  a  lot  of  useless  stock. 

We  can  safely  reply  in  the  affirmative  to 
the  above.  But  the  ability,  that  is  the 
thing.  Every  man  thinks  he  has  ability  if 
nothing  else,  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
rocks  upon  which  so  many  are  wrecked. 


HOW  MANY  EGGS  DURING  LIFE. 

Somebody,  who  must  have  drawn  from 
his  imagination,  stated  that  the  ovary  of  a 
hen  contains  800  eggs,  and  when  that  num- 
ber is  deposited  in  the  nest,  during  her 
life,  she  must  go  out  of  business,  but  here 
comes  the  N.  E.  Homestead  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  A  friend  from  South  Africa  sends  us 
the  following  story  and  we  publish  it  for 
what  it  is  worth:  Mr.  Stewart,  a  farmer 
at  Tullylumb,  had  a  hen  which  died  some 
time  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  thirty-five 
years.   She  had  lived  with  him  seven  years 
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eight  weeks.  To  lay  150  eggs  in  a  year  she 
must  average  about  five  eggs  a  week. 
From  April  first  to  September  first  she 
would  average  three  eggs  a  week,  or  about 
100  eggs  when  she  would  begin  to  moult. 
From  December  1st  to  April  1st,  she 
would  lay  about  fifty  eggs.  Of  course  we 
have  only  to  make  an  estimate,  having  no 
facts  to  present. 


ITS  THE  KNOW  HOW. 

We  always  cheerfully  aim  to  assist  the 
beginner,  and  to  set  him  right.  We  also 
try  to  prevent  him  from  taking  risks.  The 
following  letter,  from  Iowa,  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  explaim  some  errors  in- 
dulged in:   The  writer  says: 

Suppose  a  young  man  has  the  ability  to 
raise  poultry  and  eggs  successfully,  can  he 
make  a  good  living  with  poultry  as  his 
business  /  Many  young  men  have  become 
wealthy  as  merchants,  though  they  started 
with  nothing  but  ability  ana  perseverance. 
If  a  young  man  started  in  the  poultry 
business,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
these  young  merchants,  could  he  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  they 't  I  think  many  readers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  would  like  to 
know  Editor  Jacobs'  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Certainly,  if  a  man  has  the  ability  he  will 
succeed,  but  the  ability  must  be  properly 
applied.  A  man  may  be  a  splendid  work- 
man as  a  blacksmith  but  his  ability  would 
be  out  of  place  as  an  artist,  or  an  actor. 
Young  men  in  business,  with  ability  and 
perseverance,  as  mentioned  above,  were 
content  to  start  at  the  foot,  and  work  up, 
so  as  to  learn,  thus  placing  themselves  in  a 
position  to  best  apply  their  ability. 

To  do  a  thing  one  must  know  how— that 
is  the  point.  A  person  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness must  know  just  where  the  mistakes 


at  Tullylumb,  and  previous  to  that  she  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  person  at  Perth  for 
eight  years,  who  received  her  as  a  present 
from -a  woman  that  had  had  her  in  her 
possession  for  twenty  years.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  hen  for  thirty-three  years  had 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  laid  an  egg 
every  day,  giving  a  grand  total  of  8,910  eggs 
or  742  dozen  which  at  Is  (2oc)  per  dozen  is 
£37,  2s  ($188)." 

The  above  might  be  taken  as  a  fact  (with  a 
grain  of  salt)  but  for  the  claim  that  she 
layed  an  egg  every  day  for  nine  months. 
We  have  known  hens  to  live  for  sixteen 
years,  and  lay  eggs  the  last  year  of  their 
lives.  We  know  of  one  hen  that  layed  1,200 
eggs,  and  more,  before  she  died.  We  have 
kept  pet  hens  until  they  were  over  ten 
years  old,  and  they  seemed  to  be  as  good 
layers  as  younger  hens.  The  "800-egg" 
theory  is  wrong. 


SMALL  EGGS  AND  PULLETS. 

The  venerable  Henry  Hales,  in  the  Sural 
New  Yorker,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  poultrymen  in  this 
country,  says  : 

"Unless  you  want  a  large  proportion  of 
cockerels  do  not  sell  all  the  largest  eggs 
you  can  pick  out.  There  are  no  means 
known  by  which  the  sex  of  eggs  can  with 
certainty,  be  determined.  Although  many 
thought  some  sign  indicated  the  sex,  yet, 
after  repeated  fair  trials,  all  these  indica- 
tions have  entirely  failed  with  me,  except 
the  one  which  follows :  with  regard  to  the 
eggs  of  most  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  if 
you  pick  the  largest  out  of  a  nest  they  are 
the  ones  that  produce  males,  especially  if 
they  happen  to  be  the  first  laid.  Even  in  a 
canary's  nest  it  is  noticeable  that  the  first 
egg  laid  is  very  often  the  largest;  the 
young  from  it  is  the  first  out ;  keeps  ahead 
of  its  comrades:  is  the  first  to  quit  the 
nest,  and  the  first  to  sing. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Hales  has  not  tried  the 


experiment  of  selecting  eggs  from  one  hen 
only.  We  have  known  hens  to  lay  only 
large  eggs,  and  others  only  small  eggs,  yet 
it  would  be  supposing  too  much  to  enter- 
tain the  belief  that  a  hen  layed  eggs  which 
would  produce  chicks  of  one  sex  only. 

GOSLINGS  NEXT  MONTH. 

Young  geese  commence  laying  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  February,  and,  although 
it  is  much  better  to  breed  from  more  ma- 
ture birds,  yet  if  early  broods  are  required 
the  latter  cannot  be  waited  for,  as  they  are 
considerably  later  in  commencing  to  lay. 
When  the  strain  is  a  good  one — strong,  and 
not  at  all  in-bred — then  the  eggs  from 
young  birds  can  be  taken  without  fear,  and 
will  hatch  out  well,  the  only  drawback  be- 
ing that  they  do  not  grow  quite  so  fast  as 
those  from  older  stock.  In  the  case  of 
white  geese,  if  the  eggs  are  left  in  the  nest 
as  soon  as  about  fifteen  are  laid  the  mother 
will  show  a  desire  to  sit ;  but  if  they  are 
removed  regularly,  she  will  probably  lay 
nearly  twice  as  many  before  desiring  to  do 
so.  The  latter  is  the  plan  usually  adopted, 
and  half  the  eggs  are  generally  set  under 
ordmary  hens,  such  as  Cochins  or  Brahmas, 
giving  lour  to  each.  Some  breeders  never 
allow  a  goose  to  sit  at  all,  considering  that 
they  are  not  safe  to  trust,  being  so  heavy 
and  clumsy.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  the 
eggs  must  be  regularly  sprinkled  in  the 
nest,  as  the  shells  are  very  hard  and  thick, 
or  otherwise  the  young  birds  will  not  be 
able  to  break  through.  Some  geese  lay 
_  two  clutches  of  eggs  in  one 
season,  but  they  have  to  be 
early  bred  and  from  a  good 
strain  to  do  this. 

The  time  of  incubation  for 
geese  is  thirty  days,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  disturb  the  nest 
during  the  time,  except  in 
case  of  accident,  as  the  mother 
is  very  spiteful  and  pugilistic. 
Should  her  mate  be  near  it 
may  even  be  dangerous  to  do 
so,  as  they  have  great  power 
in  their  wings,  and  can  deal 
a  tremendous  blow.  A  reg- 
ular attendant,  however,  soon 
becomes  familiar  to  them,  and 
he  need  not  be  so  careful. 

As  soon  as  hatching  is  over 
plenty    of  food  and  water 
should  be    placed  near  the 
goose,  so  that  she  may  satis- 
fy her  own  appetite,  and  then 
both  her  Ornate   and  herself 
will  attend  to  the  little  gos- 
lings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the    management   and  food 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
any  animal's  existence  deter- 
mine very  largely  its  future 
size  and  the  rapidity   of  its 
growth.   Of  course  there  are 
great  variations  in  breeds  as 
to  their  capacity  for  putting 
on  flesh  freely  and  rapidly, 
but  very  much  can  be  and  is 
determined  by  early  treatment 
and  management.  No  bird  that 
is  neglected  and  half  fed  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  ex- 
istence can  possibly  thrive, 
and  it  is  essential  to  begin 
from  the  first  with  proper 
feeding.  Goslings  are  about  the 
easiest  of  all  domestic  poultry  to  rear,  and 
when  once  hatched  require    very  little 
looking  after.  They  are  unlike  chickens, 
in  that  they  do  not  require  brooding. 
When  hatched,  place  them  in  a  roomy  coop 
or  crate,  but  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  large 
run  at  first.  The  coop  must  be  situated  in 
a  sheltered  position,  as  the  sun's  rays  are 
very  fatal  to  young  goslings.  Of  course, 
if  there  are  plenty  of  bushes  or  trees  about, 
this  is  very  simple,  for  the  coop  can  be 
placed  under  their  lee ;  but  if  the  situation 
is  open  and  bare,  some  shelter  should  be 
improvised.  The  coop  can  then  be  made 
with  a  large  eaved  roof,  but  in  addition 
hurdles,  in  which  has  been  interlaced  furze, 
should  be  provided,  and  if  freely  scattered 
about  these  will  be  welcomed  by  the  gos- 
lings. It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cover  the 
coop  with  furze,  as  that  keeps  it  cool.  In 
all  cases  the  coop  should  be  bottomless,  for 
the  goslings  are  unable  to  hold  their  feet 
on  a  wooden  floor,  and  are  very  apt  to  in- 
jure themselves  by  slipping  about.   It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  much  expense  in  the 
making  of  a  coop,  for  they  can  be  built  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  build  them  very  strong.  Goslings  are 
not  usually  hatched  until  the  weather  is 
open  and  mild,  and  are  not  delicate  by  na- 
ture ;  but  the  coop  should  be  made  roomy, 
as  the  youngsters  grow  very  fast. 

The  early  feeding  must  all  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  building  up  a  frame  on  which 
the  flesh  may  be  laid.  The  best  food  from 
the  first  is  wheat  and  oatmeal,  or  barley- 
meal  and  wheat.  The  whole  grain  should 
be  scalded  and  dried  up  with  meal.  Vari- 
ations may  be  made  by  giving  ground  oats, 
or  by  boiling  potatoes  and  drying  them  up 
with  the  meal.  When  about  two  months 
old  the  birds  may  be  fed  on  raw  grain  and 
sliced  potatoes,  and  these  will  suffice  until 
the  time  for  fattening  arrives.  They  are 
also  very  fond  of  green  grass,  green  onions, 
chickweed,  and  an  early  cabbage  hung  with- 
in their  reach  in  the  run  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  No  other  special  provision  is 
necessary  except  tbe  giving  of  water 
which  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Young  goslings,  if  the  fields  are  clear  of 
their  crops,  should  be  allowed  to  wander 
about  most  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is 


at  all  fine,  but  they  ought  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  a  lad  so  as  to  prevent  their 
wandering  away  too  far  and  over-running 
themselves.  A  lad  can  easily  keep  them  in 
order  and  bring  them  home  at  night.  Be- 
fore going  out  in  the  morning  they  should 
have  a  feed  of  barley-meal  made  into  a 
paste,  and  at  night  another  feed,  but  this 
time,  of  whole  oats  steeped  in  water.  This, 
with  cut  grass,  cabbage  leaves,  turnip  tops, 
or  other  green  stuff  of  a  similar  nature, 
will  be  all  they  need  in  the  way  of  food ; 
and  as  for  water,  unless  there  is  a  running 
stream,  a  tub  or  trough  sunk  in  the  ground 
is  as  much  as  they  need  have.  They  must 
be  kept  under  cover  at  night,  and  an  empty 
barn,  dry  shed,  or  large  outhouse  littered 
with  straw  is  best.  In  bad  weather  they 
need  not  be  left  out  at  all.— London  Fan- 
ciers'1 Gazette. 

POINTS  OF  THE  b'rOWN  LEGHORN. 

A  Brown  Leghorn  cock  should  have  a 
short,  deep,  dark,  reddish  bay  head,  the 
color  shading  into  a  lighter  hue  on  the 
neck,  yellow  beak,  dark  stripe  down  the 
upper  mandible,  with  full,  bright  red  eyes, 
red  face  free  from  wrinkles  or  combs, 
while  the  head  of  the  hen  should  be  of 
medium  size,  dark  brown  in  color,  nearly 
bay,  shading  off  to  yellow  behind  the 
comb,  striped  with  black.  Her  beak  should 
also  be  yellow,  with  dark  stripe  down  the 
center,  with  eyes  and  face  the  same  as  the 
cock.  The  comb  of  the  cock  should  be 
firm  on  the  head,  straight,  medium  sized, 
red,  well  serrated  and  extending  back  over 
the  head,  while  that  of  the  hen  should  droop 
to  one  side.  Side  sprigs,  excrescences  or 
twists  are  not  allowed.  The  earlobe  should 
be  white,  rather  pendant,  fitting  close,  and 
smooth  in  appearance.  The  wattles  should 
be  red,  thin  and  well  rounded  on  the  hen, 
but  rather  pendulous  on  the  cock.  The 
cock  should  have  long,  well  arched,  well 
hackled  neck,  the  hackles  being  a  rich  gold- 
en bay,  striped  with  black,  while  the  hen 
should  have  a  long  and  graceful  neck,  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  feathers  striped  with 
black. 

The  body  embraces  a  number  of  parts 
also,  for  in  the  cock  the  back  should  be 
medium  in  length  and  width,  dark  red  in 
color,  darker  on  the  lower  part,  each 
feather  striped  with  golden  bay,  the  sad- 
dle rising  in  a  graceful,  concave  curve  to 
the  tail,  with  long  saddle  feathers;  but 
the  back  of  the  hen  should  be  dark 
brown,  with  each  feather  nicely  penciled 
with  a  lighter  brown.  The  cock  should 
have  full,  round,  black  breast,  carried  promi- 
nently, with  broad  body,  having  black  un- 
derpart.  The  breast  of  the  hen  is  a  salmon 
brown  in  color,  a  little  lighter  under  the 
body,  with  the  body  broader  in  front  and  of 
a  brown  color.  The  tail  of  the  cock  should 
be  large,  full  and  upright,  the  sickle  feath- 
ers well  curved  and  large,  a  metallic  or 
greenish  black  in  color,  with  rich,  greenish 
black  coverts,  while  the  wings  should  be 
large,  folding  well,  dark  red  bows,  a  gold- 
en bay  stripe  on  each  feather,  black 
primaries,  the  feathers  edged  with  golden 
brown,  black  secondaries,  with  broad  brown 
edging  on  outside  web  of  feathers.  The 
hen  should  have  an  upright,  long  tail,  of 
a  dull  black  color,  the  outside  evenly 
penciled  with  light  brown,  while  the  inside 
should  be  a  dull  black.  Her  wings  should 
be  large,  well  folding,  with  dull  black 
primaries  penciled  on  the  outer  edge  with 
light  brown ;  the  secondaries  also  dull 
black,  with  light  brown  penciled  on  the 
outer  web,  while  the  coverts  should  be 
dark  brown,  penciled  with  light  brown. 
The  thighs  of  the  cock  should  be  black,  the 
shanks  bright  yellow,  with  yellow  feet, 
each  toe  having  a  small  dark  stripe,  while 
the  hen  should  have  slender  thighs,  of  an 
ashy  brown  color,  yellow  shanks,  and  feet 
the  same  as  the  cock. 

There  are  100  points  for  Leghorns,  of 
which  ten  are  allotted  to  symmetry,  size 
gets  five,  condition  eight,  head  eight,  comb 
ten,  earlobes  and  wattles  ten,  neck  seven, 
breast  and  body  ten,  wings  eight,  tail  eight, 
fluff  two,  legs  seven.  The  disqualifications 
are  twisted  or  falling  combs  in  cocks,  red 
earlobes,  wry  tails,  crooked  backs,  any 
other  color  than  yellow  on  the  legs,  white 
or  gray  anywhere  except  at  the  root  of  the 
tail,  or  white  in  face  of  cockerels.  They 
are  not  required  to  be  of  any  specified 
weight.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  head, 
comb,  earlobes  and  wattles  take  twenty- 
eight  points  from  the  hundred,  which  is 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 


A  NEW  ROUP  CURE. 

We  have  recently  tested  a  cure  for  roup 
from  a  formula  prepared  by  Dr.  Owsley,  of 
Darlington,  Indiana.  He  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time  in  the  endeavor  to  find  some 
remedy  and  we  believe  he  has  succeeded,  as 
in  two  cases  (the  only  ones)  on  which  we 
tested  it,  the  remedy  was  successful.  It  is 
prepared  by  Owsley  &Dunningtou,  Darling- 
ton, Indiana,  as  will  be  noticed  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns.  We  are  arranging  to 
test  this  remedy  extensively,  as  we  are 
always  willing  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  dis 
cover  some  cure  for  the  roup. 


THE  PAPER  IS  FOR  YOUR  INTER- 
ESTS AND  EACH  READER  SHOULD 
DO  HIS  UTMOST  TO  INCREASE  THE 
CIRCULATION,  BY  GETTING  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
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HOW  A  MAN  MADE  MONEY  WITH  DUCKS. 

If  you  were  to  question  ten  persons  who 
have  tried  raising  ducks  for  market  and 
ask,  "  Is  there  any  money  in  it  ?"  seven 
would  probably  declare  that  there  was  not. 
Two  'vould  probably  hesitate  and  say  there 
was  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  pay  ; 
and  if  the  writer  happened  to  be  he  tenth, 
he  would  say,  "Yes,  but  don't  give  it  away 
until  I  quit  the  business." 

It  is  a  question  of  location,  cheap  feed, 
and  how  you  manage  things  after  you  get 
your  location  and  cheap  feed.  In  order  to 
conduct  the  business  on  a  large  scale  you 
will  need  several  acres.  These  you  had  bet- 
ter lease,  unless  you  are  rich  and  wish  to 
invest  a  considerable  amount  in  land.  Se- 
lect land  with  a  good  drainage,  and  if  possi- 
ble, with  a  small  stream  running  through 
it.  A  stream  of  water  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  great  advantage  in 
keeping  the  stock  clean,  thus  preventing  a 
soreness  of  eyes,  which  is  very  unsightly. 
A  good  substitute  is  a  large  tank  or  trough 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  emptied  after  it 
becomes  dirty,  which  won't  be  very  long. 

If  you  can  obtain  a  long  lease  on  the  land, 
erect  a  cheap  dwelling  and  an  incubator 
house ;  also  a  good  warm  shed  for  your  lay- 
ing ducks,  and  several  chicken  houses ;  per- 
haps you  may  find  a  place  which  has  al- 
ready the  necessary  buildings.  I  am  located 
on  a  seven-acre  piece,  having  a  small  brook 
passing  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  I  pay  $50  per  year.  The 
buildings  I  put  up  myself  with  the  aid  of 
one  man,  at  a  cost  of  $250.  After  you  have 
secured  all  these,  get  200  hens  and  start 
them  to  laying.  If  properly  managed,  they 
will  pay  you  at  least  $2  per  day  (Sunday 
included),  and  this  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  paying  the  board  bill  of  a  large 
flock  of  ducks.  You  will  not  need  any 
roosters.  Commence  in  the  fall  or  winter; 
buy  fifty  ducks  and  ten  or  twelve  drakes, 
and  select  good,  heavy  stock,  for  the  young 
will  grow  faster  and  be  ready  for  market 
much  sooner  than  if  a  small  breed  is  used. 
House  your  ducks  well  and  cover  the  floor 
with  six  inches  of  horse  manure,  which  will 
serve  to  keep  them  warm  during  the  cold 
snaps  which  sometimes  visit  us  in  winter, 
and  start  them  to  laying  about  a  month 
ahead  of  your  neighbors — a  great  considera- 
tion when  early  ducklings  bring  $12  to  $15 
per  dozen.  You  will  need  several  incuba- 
tors—enough to  hold  1,000  to  1,200  eggs.  Se- 
lect good  ones,  those  you  know  have  a  repu- 
tation for  hatching  well.  Set  them  up  in 
your  incubator  house,  and  when  you  run 
them  do  so  according  to  the  directions,  and 
take  good  care  of  them. 

Start  an  incubator  as  soon  as  your  ducks 
begin  to  lay,  and  as  the  crop  increases  start 
others  and  keep  them  running  as  long  as 
your  ducks  lay  an  egg.  Some  will  tell  you 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hatch  ducks  in  the 
summer,  but  experience  has  taught  me 
otherwise.  As  your  ducks  hatch  put  them 
in  a  warm  place  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  be  in  the  open  air.  A  brooding 
house  such  as  is  used  for  chicks  is  good— a 
shallow  box  with  a  layer  of  straw  on  the 
bottom  and  a  sack  covering  makes  a  good 
brooder  for  twenty-live.  If  your  incubator 
room  Is  large  enough  carry  the  boxes  in 
there  at  night.  As  they  grow  stronger  they 
may  be  run  into  small  houses  or  dry  goods 
boxes.  When  you  test  your  eggs  save  all 
the  clear  ones,  and  when  your  ducklings  ap- 
pear boil  a  pot-full,  chop  up  line  anil  mix 
with  bread  crumbs  and  chopped  cabbage  or 
lettuce,  and  feed  as  often  as  they  wiJJ  eat. 
Give  them  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink 
but  d  n't  allow  them  to  get  wet.  Now,  a 
few  words  about  obtaining  cheap  feed.  Go 
to  Butchertown  and  you  will  find  there  a 
man  who  makes  a  business  of  boiling  beef 
heads  for  the  bones.  This  leaves  a  quantity 
of  fresh  cooked  meat,  which  you  can  buy 
for  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel.  Also  go 
to  several  restaurants  and  engage  their 
scraps,  which  you  will  find  much  superior 
to  the  scraps  "from  your  own  table.  Put 
these  scraps  in  a  large  boiler,  add  several 
buckets  of  water,  boil  thoroughly  and  skim 
off  the  grease,  which  you  can  sell  for  about 
three  cents  per  pound.  Afterwards,  ladle 
into  a  large  trough  and  pick  out  all  the 
bones,  a  large  number  of  which  you  will 
find  and  sack  them,  and  when  Levi  Goldstein 
or  Isaac  Rosenthal  comes  around,  sell  them 
for  fifty  cents  per  hundred.  Previous  to 
this  you  should  have  gone  to  the  nearest 
gardener  and  bought  a  load  of  cabbage 
leaves  for  twenty  cents,  and  chopped  up 
enough  to  make  half  the  feed.  A  good  chop- 
per will  cost  you  $25.  Mix  your  boiled 
scraps,  cabbage  and  meat,  and  add  enough 
bran  to  take  up  the  surplus  water,  and  you 
have  a  feed  on  which  the  ducks  will  grow 
faster  than  on  anything  else,  and  which  will 
cost  you  a  trifling  amount.  When  your 
ducks  are  two  months  old  they  should  be 
ready  for  market,  and  should  be  sold  imme- 
diately.— California  Orchard  and  Farm. 


20.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
medicines  to  give  for  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  diarrhoea  in  young  incubator-hatched 
chickens.  Our  last  brood  began  to  droop  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  and  examination 
showed  an  accumulation  of  whitish  excre- 
ment near  the  vent,  and  we  sometimes  saw 
brownish  or  clay-colored  droppings.  Tho 
chickens  would  eat  and  run  about  for  some 
days  but  gradually  grew  weak  and  died. 
I  feed  wheat  and  wheat  bread  with  a  little 
well  baked  cornmeal  bread,  and  give  some 
green  food  daily.  I  also  supply  them  with 
grit  and  charcoal.  I  have  been  careful  to 
whitewash  the  brooder  and  disinfect  it  and 
the  house  frequently.  H.  M.  M. 

There  are  several  remedies  that  may  suit 
this  case.  Try  Carbo  veg.  30,  or  Ipecac  6. 
The  latter  is  a  good  remedy  for  cholera  in- 
fantum and  may  fit  the  case.  Should  these 
fail  resort  to  Arsenicum  iod.  3,  the  remedy 
for  true  chicken  cholera. 

21.  Within  a  week  some  kind  of  disease 
of  the  throat  or  windpipe  has  affected  my 
flock.  The  fowls  breathe  hard,  have  a  rat- 
tling sound  and  some  make  a  noise  as  if 
they  were  being  choked.  The  largest  part 
of  the  flock  is  now  affected ;  the  chicken 
house  at  night  sounds  like  a  lot  of  croupy 
children.  It  don't  act  like  the  roup,  eyes 
are  not  watery,  and  I  never  heard  them 
make  so  much  noise  with  roup.  Appetite 
is  good  but  the  chicken's  legs  are  very 
feverish  ;  have  lost  only  two  as  yet. 

A.  R.  W. 

Give  them  Spongia  15.  It  cures  the 
croupy  children  and  will  do  the  same  for 
croupy  chickens.  If  fever  is  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  that  calls  for  Aconite. 

22.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  poultry  and  had 
splendid  luck  with  them  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  now  my  hens  and  pullets  are 
shedding  and  look  pale.  And  some  of  them 
have  their  heads  covered  with  sores  similar 
to  warts,  that  discharge  and  have  grown 
so  as  to  close  their  eyes.  A.  A.  Y. 

Give  them  Arsenicum  6,  this  failing,  try 
Graphites  30. 

23.  My  fowls  are  dying.  There  is  a 
whitish  tough  substance  in  the  top  of  the 
windpipe.  They  die  in  a  few  hours  from 
the  time  I  first  notice  them.  Can  you  in- 
form me  what  to  do  ?  E.  W. 

Give  them  Spongia  15,  and  if  this  does 
not  meet  the  case,  Kali  Bichromicum  6  will 
probably  cure. — Farm  Journal. 


HOMOEOPATHIC  METHODS. 

All  the  remedies  given  in  this  department 
are  those  homocopathically  prepared  and 
not  the  crude  dru/js.  They  can  be  adminis- 
tered by  dissolving  a  couple  of  dozen  pel- 
lets in  clean  drinking  water,  or  can  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  used  in  preparing  the 
food  for  the  fowls  and  thus  mixed  with  the 
food,  or  two  or  three  pellets  can  be  put 
into  the  mouth  of  each  fowl,  if  one  cares  to 
take  the  trouble. 

19.  Please  inform  me  what  will  cure 
fowls  that  get  blind  by  a  wart  first  forming 
on  the  eye  then  the  he'ad  swelling.     P.  B. 

Trv  Mercurius  vivus  6. 


THE  INDIAN  GAME. 

Some  words  of  encouragement  for  Indian 
Game  breeders,  by  Charles  H.  Immell,  in 
Farmer's  Guide: 

The  Indian  Game  is  a  large  fowl.  Cocks 
weigh  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  and  occa- 
sionally exceed  this  weight.  The  hens  are 
much  smaller  than  the  males,  and  it  is  a 
good  one  that  reaches  seven  pounds,  though 
greater  weights  are  attained.  Many  hens 
weigh  from  five  and  one-half  to  seven 
pounds,  a  few  are  heavier.  The  difference 
between  the  weights  of  the  males  and  fe- 
males is  more  marked  in  this  breed  than  in 
most  of  our  domestic  breeds. 

The  Indian  Game  is  not  only  a  large  fowl 
but  powerful,  broad,  acti  -e;  sprightly  and 
vigorous,  with  an  erect  military  bearing, 
with  a  plumage  short,  hard  and  close  fitting. 
It  is  a  splendid  table  fow1,  the  chief  among 
chief  breeds  for  this  purpose.  It  has  abun- 
dance of  meat ;  the  meat  is  fine  grained  and 
beautiful  in  color:  it  is  of  the  finest  flavor. 
The  skin  and  shanks  are  yellow,  and  yellow 
is  the  favorite  color  in  American  markets. 
The  breast  is  very  full  and  round,  and  the 
breast  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
dressed  fowl  determines  its  attractiveness. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  fowls,  if  there  are  any, 
that  can  dress  off  so  handsomely  as  the  In- 
dian Game,  even  when  very  young. 

The  hens  are  fair  or  medium  layers,  and 
their  eggs  are  large  and  pinkish-brown  in 
color.  They  make  excellent  mothers  and 
good  sitters,  being  very  good  natured  and 
easily  managed  while  sitting.  They  stand 
confinement  well,  and  are  great  foragers 
when  given  their  liberty. 

The  Indian  Game  is  not  a  pugnacious 
fowl,  as  its  name  would  imply.  No  one 
who  has  the  courage  to  keep  Cochins  need 
be  deterred  from  keeping  Indian  Games  be- 
cause of  the  pugnacity.  The  Indian  Game 
is  a  courageous  but  naturally  quiet,  peace- 
able fowl,  agreeable  to  manage,  if  it  is  man- 
aged properly.  Being  a  heavy  fowl,  and 
having  a  short  wing,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
confine  this  breed.  A  fence  which  will  con- 
fine a  Plymouth  Rock  is  usually  quite  suffi- 
cient to  keep  an  Indian  Game  withm  its 
bounds. 


OATS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Probably  few,  if  any,  says  the  Spirit  of 
the  Farm,  have  ever  tried  "the  experiment 
of  feeding  oats  to  breeding  fowls  in  large 
quantities,  say  three-fourths  oats  to  one- 
fourth  of  other  grain.  A  noted  fancier  who 
has  done  this — and,  he  says,  with  economy 
and  suece.>s — assures  us  that  oats  may  be 
used  in  this  way  to  very  great  advantage  as 
a  dailv  food  for  breeding  birds  the  year 
round,  and  especially  to  large  varieties  "that 
are  predisposed  to  put  on  an  excess  of  fat 
when  fed  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  we 
would  recommend  that  the  oats  be  good  and 
sound,  and  first-class  in  quality,  otherwise 
they  will  not  do  as  a  constant  food.  Give 
the  birds  a  light  meal  in  the  morning  of 
l  ooked  food  or  scalded  mash,  meal  and  vege- 
tables ;  at  noon  a  full  feed  of  oats  and  corn 


— one-fourth  corn.  At  no  time  give  the 
birds  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean.  In 
this  way  their,  food  will  digest  well,  the 
birds  never  become  cloyed,  and  their  appe- 
tites are  always  good.  Aside  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  birds,  they  will  pay  in  eggs 
during  the  season  more  than  a  person  has 
any  idea  of. 

KEEP  THE  HENS  WARM. 

It  matters  not  how  abundantly  the  food 
may  be  supplied,  no  flock  of  heiis  will  lay 
regularly  in  winter  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  warm  and  comfortable  quarters. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  stove  in  the 
poultry  house,  but  every  crack  and  crevice 
should  be  closed.  The  animal  heat  of  the 
bodies  of  the  fowls  will  aid  in  increasing 
the  temperature,  and  the  mistake  should 
not  be  made  of  ventilating  the  house  ex- 
cept by  leaving  the  door  and  windows  open 
during  the  day.  In  a  cold  climate  the  cold 
air  will  find  its  way  inside  soon  enough  with- 
out affording  openings  for  that  purpose. 
The  house  should  be  closed  completely  at 
night.  There  need  be  no  fear  in  regard  to 
ventilation,  as  no  poultry  house  is  so  tight 
and  close  as  to  cause  inconvenience  on  cold 
nights.  No  flock  of  hens  can  lay  if  the 
poultry  house  is  cold,  as  it  requires  too 
much  food  to  create  warmth  for  their 
bodies.  They  will  be  unable  to  produce 
eggs  simply  because  the  cold  takes  from 
them  the  elements  that  should  be  devoted 
to  egg  production.  Warm  shelter,  there- 
fore, saves  food,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
make  the  poultry  house  warm  than  to  pur- 
chase warmth  in  the  shape  of  grain.— Mir- 
ror. 


LIVER  DISEASE. 

The  great  development  of  this  complaint 
during  recent  years  is  of  very  serious  import 
to  poultry  keepers,  and  of  high-class  poul- 
try there  are  comparatively  few  unaffected 
by  it,  says  Stephen  Beale  in  Country  Gen- 
tleman. It  is  due,  when  not  hereditary,  to 
over-rich  foods,  to  bad  water,  and  to  foul 
soil.  It  takes  several  different  forms,  but 
the  external  symptoms  in  nearly  all  cases 
are  the  same,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine them  until  after  death.  There  is  a 
moping  about  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  gen- 
eral lassitude,  an  uncertain  appetite,  and  a 
yellowish  hue  on  the  face,  comb  and  wat- 
tles. The  treatment  must  be  eradicative, 
and  the  food  of  the  plainest  nature,  but  at 
the  same  time  nourishing.  For  medicine 
give  an  aperient  twice  a  week  ;  and  doses  of 
homoeopathic  tincture  of  podophvllum  twice 
a  day.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  rich  food 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  use  of 
Indian  corn  has  been  most  injurious  in 
spreading  disease.  When  neglected  it  de- 
velops into  active  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
for  which  there  is  no  cure. 


SALT  AND  FOWLS. 

Some  persons  say  salt  is  fatal  to  fowls, 
and  some  months  since  a  lady,  I  think,  rec- 
ommended its  use  where  hens  lost  the 
leathers  on  their  heads  from  some  unknown 
cause,  though  I  think  it  to  be  secondary 
effects  of  roup.  The  fowl's  head  seems 
feverish,  and  soon  all  the  feathers  come  off. 
Mine  were  so,  and  I  said  I  would  kill  or 
cure ;  so  I  mixed  up  a  half  a  pail  of  soft 
feed  and  put  in  a  large  handful  of  salt.  I 
went  out  next  morning  to  see  what  was  the 
result,  and  all  my  hens  were — what !  Dead? 
No,  but  awfully  thirsty.  I  gave  them  some 
water,  and  the"  next  evening  more  salt. 
My  hens  all  stopped  eating  each  other's 
feathers,  a  habit  hard  to  break,  and  the 
feathers  all  came  out  on  their  heads.  Salt 
is  a  simple  remedy  for  many  things.  It 
will  cure  sick  headache,  make  cream  freeze, 
make  butter  come,  take  ink  stains  out  of 
cloth  of  any  kind,  kill  weeds,  kill  worms, 
make  the  ground  cool  so  it  is  more  congen- 
ial to  celery,  cabbage,  etc.,  ease  the  itching 
pain  caused  by  irritating  skin  diseases  like 
hives,  itch,  etc.,  produce  vomiting,  or  stop 
it,  as  you  like ;  and  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.— Rural  Neic  Yorker. 


BREEDING  STOCK. 

From  observation  for  years,  and  we  are 
not  alone  in  this,  we  have  noticed  that  pul- 
lets hatched  in  April  will  commence  to  lay 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  breeding 
season,  say  February  or  March ;  they  will 
lay  fair  sized  eggs  for  pullets,  and  the  first 
or  second  litters  of  eggs  will  produce  chicks 
possessing  sufficient  stamina  or  vigor  to 
carry  them  through,  but,  as '  the  warm 
weather  sets  in,  and  they  become  reduced 
and  enfeebled  by  reproduction,  their  chicks 
are  small,  effeminate  and  weak,  or  they 
die  in  the  shell.  Still  younger  pullets,  of 
the  May  or  June  hatches,  under  ordinary 
care  will  commence  laying  about  April  1st, 
and  one  litter  of  their  eggs  is  all  that  is 
safe  to  use  for  breeding  purposes,  and  we 
think  the  cause  for  so  many  young  chicks 
dying,  despite  all  the  care  their  owners 
could  give  them,  is  sometimes  augmented 
by  the  bad  weather  during  the  season  just 
passed,  can  be  attributed,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  many  late  hatched 
pullets  have  been  used  in  breeding  yards 
this  year,  resulting  in  chicks  dying  m  the 
shell,  or  dying  very  young.  Their  eggs 
were  small,  their  chicks  were  small,  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  strength  and  vital- 
ity in  them  to  start  the  first  feathers.  The 
wings  of  such  chicks  were  weak,  and  stood 
out  from  the  body ;  they  would  peep  dis- 
tressedly,  e&t  indifferently,  aDd  on  the 
least  exposure,  diarrhoea  or  canker  would 


ensue  and  they  would  die  seemingly  with- 
out a  cause.  As  a  remedy  for  the  trouble, 
let  breeders  who  can  make  up  a  yard  of 
good  strong  hens  two  years  old,  and  give  - 
them  a  trial  by  the  side  of  a  yard  of  pullets. 
We  are  aware  of  the  oft  repeated  advice  to 
"get  shut  "  of  the  old  hens,  but  those  two 
and  three  years  old  will  produce  the 
strongest  and  best  chicks,  if  properly 
handled,  and  will  prove  much  more  satis- 
factory and  profitable  to  the  breeder  than 
those  of  a  younger  age.  As  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  of 
the  ages  mentioned  and  those  younger,  it 
will  be  but  slightly  less  if  proper  care  and 
feed  be  given  them. — Fanciers'  Gazette. 

MR.  HUNTER'S  CLAIM  IS  CORRECT. 

Mr.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  Poultry,  re- 
cently gave  a  detailed  statement  showing 
how  he  secured  a  profit  of  $0.3!)%  per  fowl. 
This  astonished  many,  and  the  Southern 
Fancier  comments  on  it  as  follows: 

"The  editor  of  Farm  Poult, y,  who  puffs 
up  his  fowls  a  great  deal  in  that  journal, 
tells  a  fair  story  in  the  November  number 
about  how  he  has  made,  during  the  past 
year,  a  profit  of  $1,349.38  on  211  fowls,  or  a 
profit  of  $6.39%  per  fowl.  He  should  have 
made  it  $(5.50  for  even  change.  Perhaps  he 
fed  his  fowls  '  condition  powder,'  but  is 
too  modest  to  say  so,  because  of 'circum- 
stances and  surroundings.'  This  knocks 
out  all  the  other  Munchausen  fairy  tales  in 
poultry  lore,  and  eclipses  all  the  big  fish 
stories  of  the  season.  Nextl" 

We  carefully  read  Mr.  Hunter's  account, 
and  it  is  as  plain  as  could  be  desired  to  us, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  Brother 
Downs  had  taken  a  second  glance  at  the 
figures  he  would  not  have  thrown  doubt  on 
the  statement.  Mr.  Hunter  says  that  the 
cost  of  the  food  of  each  hen  was  $1.54X> 
which  shows  that  he  is  liberal  to  his  fowls. 
In  his  expenses  he  gives  such  items  as  "egg 
baskets  for  shipping,"  "advertising,"  and 
"  express  and  freight."  He  was  very  par- 
ticular, and  omitted  nothing.  His  expense 
account  is  thus  stated: 
Paid  for  food  for  fowls  $325  98 

"        food  for  chicks  215  89 

"       cockerels  bought  39  00 

fowls  bought  22  25 

"       eggs  for  hatching  37  75 

"  egg-baskets  for  shipping  36  25 
"        shipping  coops  19  00 

"       advertising  52  00 

"       express  and  freight  61  45 

Market  value  of  eggs  sold  for 

hatching  69  57 

$879  14 

He  then  gives  his  total  receipts  from  all 
sources,  as  follows : 
Eggs  at  market  price      $656  83 
Fowls  and  chicks  at 

market  price  181  19 

Breeding  stock  sold  678  00 
Eggs  for hatchingsold      712  50 

 $2,228  52 

Less  paid  out  879  14 

Net  profit  $1,349  38 

The  total  (average)  number  of  hens  was 
211.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an 
item  of  $678  given  for  "breeding  stock" 
sold,  and  $712.50  for  "eggs  for  hatching." 
The  real  market  value  of  these  eggs,  as  he 
states  in  his  expense  account,  was  $69.57. 
He  explains  it  himself,  as  follows: 

"The  item  in  the  above  account  of  eggs 
$656.83  is  the  28,631  eggs  the  fowls  laid 
credited  to  them  each  day  at  the  grocer's 
(store-keeper's)  price  that  day.  In  taking 
part  of  the  eggs  and  selling  them  for  hatch- 
ing, we  have  to  charge  the  fowls  with  the 
market  value  of  those  eggs  (as  they  have 
been  credited  once)  and  those  appear  in  the 
item,  '  market  value  of  eggs  sold  for  hatch- 
ing, $69.57,'  and  the  charge  for  advertising, 
shipping  coops,  and  of  egg  baskets  for  ship- 
ping the  eggs  of  course  should  go  into  the 
account,  and  so  much  reduces  the  profits 
of  that  department." 

By  the  above  he  gained  $642.93  on  $69.57 
worth  of  eggs,  which  he  sold  for  hatching 
purposes,  as  he  advertised  pure  breeds. 
The  $678  for  the  breeding  stock  is  also  a 
large  item,  the  market  value  of  which  is 
not  stated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  claim  made  by 
Mr.  Hunte.  is  not  unusual.  His  account  is 
that  of  a  breeder,  who  advertises  and  sells 
pure  bred  fowls,  as  well  as  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, and  he  at  the  same  time  sells  poultry 
and  eggs  in  market. 

He  deserves  credit  for  using  pure  breeds, 
as  he  can  sell  his  best  birds  at  good  prices 
and  send  his  culls  to  market. 

Even  if  we  strike  out  the  value  of  the 
breeding  stock,  and  eggs  sold  for  hatching, 
which  amounts  to  $1390.50,  and  add  their 
market  value  to  the  account,  he  shows  a 
creditable  exhibit. 

If  the  Southern  Fancier  will  analyze  the 
account  he  will  have  no  cause  for  doubts, 
as  pure  breeds  always  show  for  themselves, 
and  give  good  results. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


January 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  Poultry  Association.  R. 
M.  Wise,  See.  Jan.  3-6,  1893. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultrv  and  Kennel 
Club,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  "  TV".  A.  Fuller, 
Sec.  Poultry  Dep't.,  Fultonville,  SFs  Y. 

Jan.  3-6,  1893. 

Seattle  Poultry  Club,  Seattle,  AYash. 

Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

New  Castle,  Ind.  Henry  County  Asso- 
ciation. C.  A.  Phelps,  Sec'y.Jan.  10-13,1893. 

Sonoma  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Petaluraa,  Cal.  A.  Arm- 
strong, Sec.  Jan.  10-14, 1893. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Tiffin,  Ohio.   D.  S.  Biller,  Sec. 

Jan.  12-14, 1893. 

Indiana  State,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.  E. 
Meredith,  Sec,  West  Indianapolis. 

Jan.  12-18, 1893. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  C.  Sherman,  Sec.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Jan.  3-10, 1893. 

Southwestern  Michigan  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  John  A.  Gibb, 
See.  Jan.  3-6, 1893. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultrv  Association, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  W.  R.  Dalbey, 
Sec.  Jan.  9-14, 1893. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association.  E.  A. 
Todd?  Sec,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  12-16,  1893. 

The  Granite  State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Concord,  N.  H.  C.  M.  Boyn- 
ton,  Sec.  Jan.  17-20, 1S93. 

Frederick  County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Club,  Frederick,  Md.  D.  C. 
Wincbrencr,  Jr.,  Sec.  Jan.  17-20,  1893. 

The  Maryville  Poultry  and  Bench  Club, 
Maryville,  Mo.  Fred  Parcher,  Sec. 

Jan.  18-21, 1893. 

New  York  State  Poultry  Society  (Incor- 
porated), Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Sec,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan.  23-28, 189:- . 

The  Central  Massachuset  ts  Poultry  Clu)  , 
Worcester,  Mass.  John  B.  Bowker,  Sec. 
and  Treas.  Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  1893. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Geo.  W.  Cromack,  Sec,  Stone - 
ham,  Mass.  Feb.  8-11,  1893. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Charlestou,  S.  C.  John  B. 
Gadsen,  Sec,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  14-19,  1893. 

Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland,  O.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Sec, 
Brooklyn,  O.  Jan.  16-22,  1893. 

Des  Moines  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Elwood  Alex- 
ander, Sec.  Jan.  8-12, 1S93. 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
Camden,  N.  J.  B.  R.  Ivens,"  Sec,  Burling- 
ton, N.  J. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  Association,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.   Dr.  M.  F.  Lee,  Sec. 

Feb.  1-6, 1893. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York 
City.  Feb.  8-14,  1893. 

Philadelphia  Poultrv  Club,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Feb.  21-25, 1893. 


ceive  a  notice  for  publication  something 
like  this  : 

The  .Poultry  Feed  Trough  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Poultry  Gall  Bladder, 
with  its  extensive  patronage  and  subscrip- 
tion list.  This  is  the  forty-ninth  poultry 
paper  purchased  by  the  Gall  Bladder, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  its  prosperity, 
etc.,  etc 

And  thus  it  goes.  A  paper  comes  up  to- 
day, the  editor  pumps  himself  dry  of  poul- 
try knowledge  in  the  first  issue,  finds  he 
has  a  white  elephant  on  his  hands,  and 
with  fifty  subscribers  who  are  clamoring 
for  the  next  issue,  he  looks  around  for — 
a  purchaser"!— no,  but  to  find  an  editor  to 
accept  the  paper  as  a  gift,  with  thanks 
thrown  in.  He  discovers  some  one  who 
will  take  it,  and  the  new  proprietor  at  once 
notifies  all  the  other  poultry  journalsof  his 
valuable  (?)  purchase,  while  the  editors  are 
wondering  when  and  where  such  a  paper 
existed. 

It  is  simply  an  "advertising  dodge  "  that 
is  not  creditable.  We  are,  and  have  been, 
always  willing  to  welcome  new  papers,  but 
we  have  no  space  for  "  mushroom  sheets," 
nor  for  those  journals  that  make  use  of 
them. 

We  have  had  a  hundred  of  such  offers, 
almost  without  money  and  without  price, 
yet  we  only  niticed  one  of  them,  and  have 
never  bought  or  accepted  one.  We  would 
not  give  ten  cents  for  a  mushroom  paper, 
and  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  foolish 
and  ridiculous  claims  which  deceive  no  one 
at  all,  and  which  does  not  even  benefit  the 
paper  that  takes  the  free  gift. 

Editors  cannot  compete  with  Dow  and 
Keesling,  and  should  not  try.  They  should 
not  encourage  free  advertising. 


As  we  so  to  press  we  receive  notice  from  the 
Ladies'  Hume  Journal  that  their  price  to  us  is  ad- 
vanced so  that  we  cannot  club  with  Poultuy 
Keeper  for  less  than  SI. 30,  instead  of  SI. 10  as  here- 
tofore. 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 

If  you  wish  to  remember  some  things, 
here  are  a  few  rules  for  you,  under  the 
decimal  system.  Though  not  exatcly  cor- 
rect they  are  about  what  should  be  the 
case. 

Ten  hens  in  a  house  10x10  feet  are 
enough. 

The  yard  should  be  at  least  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Ten  eggs  in  winter  are  sufficient  for  a 
sitting  hen. 

Ten  weeks  from  shell  to  market  is  the 
time  allotted  a  chick. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  is  about  the  aveiage 
price  of  hens  in  market  for  the  whole  year. 

Ten  cents  should  feed  a  chick  ten  weeks 
and  it  should  then  weigh  two  pounds, 
if  highly  fed,  the  ten  cents  covering  the 
greatest  abundance  of  food. 

Ten  months  in  the  year  is  usually  the 
highest  limit  of  time  during  which  a  hen 
will  lay. 

Ten  hens  with  one  male  is  about  the 
proper  proportion. 

Ten  quarts  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent, 
should  feed  a  hen  ten  weeks,  if  she  is  of 
a  large  breed,  but  ten  quarts  in  three  months 
is  about  a  fairer  proportion. 

Ten  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  males  of 
the  larger  breeds,  one  year  old. 

Ten  eggs  is  the  average  number  to  each 
pound. 

Ten  flocks,  each  consisting  of  ten  hens, 
are  enough  for  an  acre. 

Ten  chicks,  when  just  hatched,  weigh 
about  one  pound. 

Ten  hens  should  lay  about  1,000  eggs  dur- 
ing one  year.  This  allows  for  some  laying 
more  than  100  eggs  each  while  others  may 
lay  not  so  many. 


STQP  THAT  FOOLISHNESS. 

The  poultry  journals  are  edited  by  men 
(or  ought  to  be)  who  know  that  people  are 
not  fools.  One  of  the  most  ridiculous  per- 
formances now  in  progress  is  the  buying  of 
new  vavers.  Every  now  aritj  tl.en  we  r«« 


POULTRY  DROPPINGS. 

Everybody  is  interested  in  the  best 
method  of  preserving  poultry  manure,  and 
we  give  some  roints: 

1.  Mix  one  bushel  land  plaster  with  ten 
bushels  of  dry  dirt  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  To 
each  bushel  of  this  mixture  add  half  a 
bushel  of  droppings. 

2.  Put  them  in  a  barrel,  and  keep  them 
damp  (not  wet),  with  soapsuds.  Chemical 
compounds  are  formed,  the  fat  acids  of  the 
soapsuds  preventing  loss  of  ammonia. 

3.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  poultry  ma" 
nure  dry. 

The  above  will  probably  set  the  whole 
poultry  press  howling,  but  they  have 
howled  before  and  then  fell  into  line.  Try 
it.  The  difference  will  be  marked.  The 
damp  droppings  will  almost  suffocate  you 
with  ammonia  gas  when  you  begin  to  use 
them. 


North  and  South— Lock  hands  in  the  two  great 
poultry  papers  of  the  North  and  South.  Theinterests 
of  the  people  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Poultry  Keepers.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  is  a 
twenty-paged,  bright,  spicy  and  practical  jour- 
nal. Leading  Southern  poultry  paper.  Only  fifty 
cents  ayear.  Southern  Poultry  Keeper  and  Poultry 
Keeper  only  65  cents  a  year.  Send  subscriptions  to 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Deener,  Ed.  So.  Poultry  Keeper,  Bates- 
ville,  Ark.,  or  to  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 


KJiAPP  STRAIN*. — W.  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  W. 
Leg.  eggs  for  sitting,  $1  per  13,  for  incubators 
in  large  quantities,  S4  per  loo  from  crossbreeds.  Birds 
bred  especially  for  laving.  Stock  for  sale.  15.  II. 
NOXOSr,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"TI7  ill  exchange  a  complete  new  set  of  Bound  Vol- 
ii  umes  of  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  (40  or  50  vol- 
umes equal  to  a  good  library  itself)  for  something 
useful  in  a  home  or  on  afarni.  Address  LockDrawer 
A,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Indian  Game,  Irish  and  "Mexican  Grey,  Black 
Breasted,  lied  Heathwood  Games,  Buff  Leghorn, 
AV.  P.  Pocks,  W.  Cochins,  H.  Mino.cas,  G.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  A  fair  hatch  warranted. 
JOHN  M.  JACOBS,  Box  13,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Young  chicks  just  hatched  from  thoroughbred 
P.  Rocks  and  W.  Leghorns  at  7  cents  apiece,  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  also  a  few  choice  cockerels  at  S2.00 
each.  Stamp forcir.   Jos. L>  Wilson, Rosemont, N.J. 

IAS.  L.  "Wyandottesand  15  B.  P.  R.  Cockerels 
1U  left,  Hawkins  Strain,  S3. 00  oSo.uOeach.  Incu- 
bator eggs  from  same  strains  SO  00  per  100.  Yards 
mated  to  produce  extra  Hud  birds.  Sussex  Poultry 
Yards,  New  ton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.J.   A.N.  Cosner,  Prop. 

OCOTCH  COIiMES.-As  we  are  goingoutof  the 
O  dog  business,  we  will  sell  our  females  at  very 
low  figures.  Brood  bitches  at  a  big  bargain.  Write 
for  particulars.  OAK  PARK  STOCK  FARM, 
llanimoiiton,  X.  J. 

WF.  B.  Spanish.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Ham- 
•  burgs  and  B.  B.  R.  Games.  I  have  250  finely 
selected  bii  ds  at  fair  prices.  Cir.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Clark  Beham,  Oakland,  Arm.  Co.,  Pa. 

STOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN.  SI. 00  tor  15  eggs. 
Finest  stock  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons.  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  wyan- 
dottes,  etc.,  etc.  Beautiful  circulars  free.  4>EO. 
B-  ITERICII.  AnuTllIe,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


W.   F.    B.    SPANISH,  a 

specialty  for  20  years.  Average 
score  of  ten,  last  winter  95  17-20. 
Average  score  of  pen,  96M.  High- 
est single  score,  97.  Aly  breeders 
this  season  are  superior.  Few 
cockerels  for  ftile.  Eggs  any  time 
at  $2.00  per  13.  Circulars  and  my 
Photo  free. 


"T">ose  Comb  Brown   Leghorn  Coctereli 

JLV  going  now  at  82.00  each.  Prize  winning  strain 
They  are  "Dandies."  Also  a  few  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Par.  for  stamp.     S.  P.  Yoder,  East  Lewistown,  O. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

The  best  five  per  eent.  after  two  years  call- 
ing. 

C.  W.  BISHOP,  VERONA,  N.  Y. 


Tat.  June  W.'SS.  Aua.  30 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  ,  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  worlcT 
li  will  dou ble  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

S9.    Milford,  Mass. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  the 
Poultuy  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Borne  Queen  and  the  i'oultky 
KEKPERa  whole  years  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it  It  Is  full  of 
W  omens'  Talk,  and  things  which  ever  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Delating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  .Mother's  and  Children's  De- 
partment, Properly  illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Either  Reading 
or  Advertisements.  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
S19  Arch  St  ,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copy  sent  free. 
Three  mouths  trial  10  cents,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultuy  KEEfEit  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  Poultrv  Keeper— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cents. 


John  Bennett, 

Saitmaii,  Ripley  Co..  Ind. 


KNAPP  BROS. 


ARE     STILL      HEADQUARTER?  FOR 
AMERICA'S  LEADING  STRAINS  OF 

White  Leghorns  and  lite  Wyandottes, 

We  quote  a  new  sweeping  record  for  fall  of  1892, 
at  Syracuse, New  YorkState  Pair,  Binghamton,  and 
Rochester  where  over  (i,  000  fine  birds  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. We  were  awarded  on  While  Leghorns  14  of 
the  15  first  prizes  offered  and  11  of  the  13 
secnBsd  prizes  olieretl  on  White  Wyan- 
doltes.  11  of  the  1.3  first  prices  olfered  and 
11  of  the  15  second  prizes  offered  with  first 
and  second  prizes  on  St  reeding  Pen,  both 
varieties  at  each  place,  one  second  ex- 
cepted. 

We  have  a  record  on  these  two  popular  varieties 
that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  breeder. 

COCKERELS.  PAIRS,  TRIOS  or  BREED* 
KSifi  PEJiS  for  exhibition  or  breeding  purposes  at 
low  prices  for  quality. 

Send  Stamp  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  giving  full  information  and  highest 
prize  record  ever  wou  by  any  breeder  of  any 
variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK. 


WORMS  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  following  letter,  from  Stewarts  villei 
Mo.,  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  our  readers 
as  it  shows,  as  we  have  stated  before,  tha^ 
worms  affect  fowls.  It  says: 

I  find  iu  the  droppings  of  my  poultry , 
small  worms,  from  one-half  to  three  inches 
long.  I  feed  warm,  soft  food  in  the  morn- 
ing, wheat  at  noor,and  corn  in  the  evening, 
with  cut  bone  twice  a  week.  The  hens  do 
not  lay  as  they  should. 

The  worms  may  be  due  to  many  causes, 
such  as  the  hens  picking  where  a  dog  had 
been  confined,  or  from  scratching  in  matter 
in  which  the  eggs  of  the  worms  existed. 
The  remedy  is  to  mix  a  tcaspoonful  of 
spirits  turpentine  iu  a  pint  of  cornmeal, 
for  a  dozen  hens,  first  withholding  all  food 
for  thirty-six  hours,  and  repeating  the  dose 
three  days  thereafter. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  hens  not  lay- 
ing, as  our  correspondent  feeds  three  times 
a  day.  His  hens  are  too  fat. 


I  MANUAL  FOR  EVERYONE.    WORLD'S  FAIR  EDITION 

ROPP'S 

Commercial  Calculator 

— wni — 

PREVENT  MISTAKES, 
RELIEVE  THE 

 - — SAVE  


No.  1. 


No.  9. 


Labor,  Time  #  Money, 


Poultry  Fence  Wire  Netting,  the  best  of 
all  fences  for  Poultry  yards,  is  now  won- 
derful cheap  in  New  York  and  will  be  laid 
down  at  your  depot  free.  See  advertisement 
of  Peter  Durvee  <ft  Co,,  Page  157. 


DO  YOUR  RECKONING 
In  the  TWINKLING  of  aa 


A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  AR1TH?JET!C  and  ACCOUNT-BOOK  Combined 


No  farmer,  mechanic  or  business-man  can  afford  to  be  without  this  unique  and 
wonderful  work  in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  It  will  show,  at  a  glance,  and 
without  the  use  of  pencil,  pen  or  paper,  the  accurate  "  Answer "  to  almost  every 
conceivable  Calculation  that  la  likely  to  occur  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  tha 
shop  or  in  the  office. 

*By  a  new  system  of  "Commercial  Tables,"  the  correct  Value  of  all  kinds  of 
Grain,  Stock,  Hay,  Coal,  Lumber,  Cotton,  Merchandise,  etc.,  is  instantly  found,  at 
any  price,  and  for  any  quantity.  Also  the  exact  Interest  on  any  sum,  for  any 
time,  at  any  rate  per  cent.  Likewise  the  "Per  cent  of  Gain  or  Loss"  in  buying:, 
marking-  and  selling-  Goods.  Tables  of  Wages,  Exchange,  Discount,  Board,  Bent, 
etc.,  Tables  showing  the  contents  of  Lumber,  Logs,  Cisterns,  Tanks,  Bins,  Wagon- 
beds,  Corn-cribs,  Cordwood,  and  Carpenters',  Plasterers'  and  Bricklayers'  work.  I 

••  Besides  its  useful  and  convenient  Tables,  it  also  gives  every  Rule  in  Arithme- 
tic, so  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  and  made  so  plain  by  new  and  simple  methods 
and  practical  problems,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  ability,  can  easily  and  quickly 
master  and  memorize  its  Principles  without  a  teacher;  and  thus  become  proficient 
In  Figures  and  a  rapid  Calculator  —  indispensable  qualifications  to  a  successful 
business  career. 

"A  new  publication  that  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commercial  world— unless 
the  book  itself  can  calculate  its  own  worth— for  it  calculates  almost  everything."  Chicago  Times. 

THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.— The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  is  di- 
rected towards  the  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Reliable  information  concerning  tha 
great  fair  is  highly  interesting.  To  this  edition  has  been  added  a  supplement  of  World's  Fair 
literature,  giving  in  concise  form  the  history  of  the  inception  and  progress  of  this  great  international 
undertaking.  Twelve  elegant  half  tone  engravings  of  the  principal  buildings  are  given,  its  com- 
parisons shown,  with  previous  World's  Fairs,  in  magnitude  and  cost,  etc.  Also  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  "magic"  city  of  Chicago. 

It  is  neatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  "Pocket-book"  form.  No.  2  contains 
e  silicate  Slate  and  a  practical  "Account-book"  which  has  self-instruting  "Formulas"  for 
recording  Receipts,  Expenditures,  Purchases,  Sales,  etc.  In  fact,  all  about  "Book-keeping"  that 
is  needed  by  the  people.  It  will  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  and  progressive  mind,  for  it! 
sriginality,  simplicity  and  usefulness. 

No.' 1,  Bound  in  Waterproof  Leatherette,  calf  finish,  beautifully  enibellis'd,  $  5ft' 
So  2,  In  fine  English  Cloth,  with  Pocket,  Silicate  Slate  and  Account-book,  1,0ft 

The  t  ouLiKY  Ktti-EK  out:  year  and  iSo.  1  for  05  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
and  No.  2  lor  one  dollar.  No.  1  given  as  a  premium  for  two  subscribers  to  Poultry  Keepeb 
at  50  cents  each.  No.  2  given  as  a  premium  for  three  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
at  50  cents  each,   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 
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'  pbe  Webater  A  llnnnnm.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
I   Green  iione  Cutter  lias  an  Aut 


i  Automatic  Feed. 

"TJreedern  Egg;  Record  and  Account  Book. 

I  >  23  pages.   Trice  25c.   For  sale  at  this  office. 

ur  Bone  Cutter  does  not  clog  with  green  bonesnor 
meat.     Webster  A  Ilannuin,  Ca<senovia,  N.  V. 


Poultry  Supplies.  P 


rlze  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   fc>u  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Clr. 
91.  II.  L.EIDY,  ltlooiniiie  CSlen,  Pa. 


o 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  nth  and  btout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


Will  sell  600  egg  Eureka  Incuhator,  very  low  for 
cash .  II.  S.  Martindell,  Doliiigtoii,  Pa. 

„Tam.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ind.  Game  Cockerels.  $3 
lV_Leach.  Mrs.  II.  C.  Bogert&Son,  Cartersville,  Ya. 

and  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels  and  Red  Caps  for 
sale.     A.  It.  }1 1  I.l.DBt,  Tun   >.  Y. 


MS 
W 


B 


uff  Cochins,  fine  young  trios,  $  .00  F.ggs  11.00 
for  15.      J.  W.  SII.COTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

rl>.  BRVB4KER,  Sidney,  Net),  Poultry 
•  clr. tree.  Eggs,  Prepaid.  From  leading  varieties. 

Yrlze  Winning!?. J. ,L.H.,B.P.It.  nndS.C.W. 
L.  Stamp.    Win. II.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorns  and  li  1'.  Rocks.  Eggs  and 
.  fctock.   Circulars.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Billtown,  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys.   Send  stamp  for  circular 
giving  complete  (lesCl  iption  of  them.  FuANK 
I..  MLADL,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

I  V  I  POULTRY  YARD.  J.  F.  SIIOI,r, 
I.  A.  L.  Prop.,  Erie,  Pa.  Kggs  lor  sale  from 
prize  winning  Golden  Wyandottes.   Ex.  Cir.  free. 

M/nNTCn  Thoroughly  competent  man  and  wife 
WHU  I  L.U.  to  run  chicken  farm  and  incubators. 
Address  J  «.  l>c«ASi«,  «  oal  Ui-ove.  Oliio. 

FORSALG.- A  300  egg  Improved  Prair  e  State 
Incuhator.    Has  been  used  with  but  two  hatche  . 
Price?  0.    Ad.  R.  S.  EMORY,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Extra  fine  lot  of  Dead  Game  pit  birds,  last  May  and 
June  hatch;  for  sale  in  trios,  verv  low  if  taken  at 
once.  IDE  ROSS1TER,  Chard,  Pa. 

BOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
also  B.  1'.  Rocks.   Choice  stock  for  sale.  Circu- 
lar free.         J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  liartlett,  Ohio. 

All.  ANDERS,  I.ansdalo,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  li.  Leghorns,  \\  . 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 

LOWKLL  POULTRY  CLUB,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry,    \\  rite  for  20 
page  Circular         FRANK  R.  Et'KKR,  Secy. 

You  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Bone  Cutter 
without  first  getting  our  circular.  WEB- 
STKK&  II ANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

LDDRUMHC   P-  Rock,  W.  andS.  Wyans.  and 
.  BimnmRO,  Anconas    Stock  forsale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYEK,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

WC.  B.  Polish,  best  layers  and  highest  scoring 
•  stock  98!^.   I  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
their  equal.  Stock.  Cir.   P.  P.  Wingerter,  Erie,  Pa. 

BROWN   LEGHORNS  ONLY.-Single  and 
Rose  Comb     Prize  strains.    Eggs $1.50  for  13. 
A.  E.  HO  I.  II  AN,  Ilammonton,  N.  J. 

BEATTY'S  PIANOS  WL^tfSM: 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Bone  Cutter  already  for  power  as  well  as  hand. 
Warranted  not  to  clog  with  green  bone  or  char 
meat.     Webster  &  llannuni,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

LEADING  STRAINS  S.C.  B.  Leghorns,  males 
$1.00  to  J2.00  each.   Eggs  after  Mar.  1st,  ft, 25 per 
13,  f2.00per30.    Address  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

"13  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wvandottes, L.  Brahmas, 
XX,  B.  Minorca*.  B.  P.  Koo'ks.  P.  Ducks,  stwk. 
Eggs.   Write     L.  W.  LIGHT V,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.— Fine  Pit  Games,   Black  Reds, 
Brown  Beds,  Reed  Pile,  Stags  ft. 50,  Pullets  fi  do. 
Eggsf2.00perl3.  GEO.  L.  BUELL,  Lorain, Ohio. 

J II.  TEBENS   A  SON.   Mishlcot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

Claponizlng  Instruments.   Practical  sets  have  been 
j  In  use  for  several  years. ?2. 50  per  set.    Lukens  & 
Whittington,G2G  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4B.  Cochin  Cockerels,  4  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  2  Ind. 
(iame  Cockerels,  2  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  6 
(i.  S.  Polish  C'k'ls.  First  class  birds,  for  sale  cheap. 
E.H. Clinton.  140  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

DORIC  MCKI     F«»R    POULTRY.  Crushed 

□  URL  llltftL  Oyster   shells,   Flint   and  Beef 
Scraps.   Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


EVERYTHING  for  the  Foultryman.  Most 
complete  line  in  the  U.  S.   Prices  guaranteed  the 
lowest.    Distance  no  obstacle,  freights  equalized. 
Western  depot  for  Monitor  Incubators.    Ill  VII 
QUARTERS  FORPURE  BRED  POULTRY. 
Send  to-dav  for  handsome  40 pp. illustrated  catalogue. 
It  costs  nothing  and  will  interest  you.  Add-ess 
MICHIGAN  POULTRY'  FARM. 
Geo.  J.  Nissly,  Propr.,  Saline,  Mich. 

Large  Poultry  Farm  for  Sale. 

Capacity  of  Chicken  House,  2,000. 
Capacity  ofBroodcr  Honse,  2,000-3,000. 

In  the  city  of  Denver,  Col  ,  which  should  pay  So. 000 
per  annum.  One  acre  and  a  quarter,  well  fenced  and 
with  dwelling,  stable,  out  houses,  INCUBATOR 
HOUSE,  brooder  house  egg  cellars,  artesian  w.  ll, 
wind  mill,  large  tank, SNCUBATORS,  BROOD- 
EHS,  hors  and  wagon,  tools  and  implements.  The 
plant  is  only  one  year  old— other  business  cause  of 
sale.  Highland,  in  a  choice  suburb  of  Denver,  over- 
looking tfie City,  n  ar  cable  cars  and  electric  lights. 

Cost  >S,  177.00.  Will  sell  for  |6, tOO. 00,  fl.OtO  cash, 
*5  000  at  convenience.  Interest 8  per  cent. 

If  you  think  of  buying  don't  write  but  come  to 
Denver  and  make  a  personal  examination. 

HENRY  C.  STUART,  A  CO., 

Box  1815,  Denver,  Colorado. 


flBD'C  Mil  I  C  POULTRY"  Y  ARDS.-Lt. 
Unn  O  ITU LLO  Brahmas, B  P. Rocks, W.Wyans. 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  13  for  $2,  39  for  $5.  Circulars  free. 
Address    D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Supt.,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

TJOUPAND  GAPES  positively  cured  in  a  few 
1\  days  by  DR.  DEEDS'  SPANISH  MOKO, 

by  mail  50c.  large  size?]. 00.  Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.    Sole  Agt.  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^rffV?^'^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plldllmraon  strains.  P.  II.  Jacobs,  Hammontoii,  N.J. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  In  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  13  per  13, 
t5per26.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Enterprise  Ponllry  Yards,  Annville.  Pa. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leglioi  us,  Ind.  Games,  Minor- 
cas, Cochins,  J,t.  Brahmas  >.S  1  Iain  burgs,  li.  P. K'ks. 
W.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  £  I .  no  for  15  B.  Leghorns,  J4. 00 
for  15,  Ind.  Games,  f2.50  for  15.   Stock  for  sale. 

/-s1/"^/~1T7~EBELS  FOR  SALE.  BBED 
Vy l^FvyJLV  FBOM    OCR    PRIZE  WIN- 

ners.  A  pure  bred  one  ¥2.  A  good  one  $3.  A  nice 
onejB.  A  dandy  510.  Barred  Ply  month  Rock  or 
white  w  yandiitte.  Send  for  clr.  Charles 
River  Poultry  Yards,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

poi'P  CURE.— A  new  and  scientific  remedy  for 
A  1  the  speedy  cure  of  Roup  and  Canker,  and  guar- 
anteed to  cure  every  case.  Put  up  in  50c  and  *1  hot. 
by  express  only.  Half  doz.  small  size,  $2-50;  larxo 
size,  IS.  Large  size  will  cure  SO  rascsof  Roup.  Full 
directions  for  treatment  with  every'  bottle.  Adiiress 
OWSLEY'A  DUNNINGTON^  Darlington,  Ind. 


^»/~V/"k  Hand-iomo  Golden  Wvandottes  ;  for  sale. 
\  )\  )\  t  II,  n-,  and  Pullets,  price  each,  fair,  |1.50, 
good  12.00,  fine  $i.00,  extra  fine  Si. 00.  Cocks  and 
Cockerels,  fair  $2.(0.  good  $3  00,  fine  I4.no,  extra  fine 
*5.00.  All  mated  not  relatcil  for  breeding.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  my  best  (i oldens,  13  for  *l.so,  26  for 
12.75.  3»  for  5>1.7.-»  GOLDEN  WYAXBOTTE 
CIIROMOS,  Size  9x11  Inches,  2  rents  each. 
Address  A.'J.  FOUCU,  AVarren,  Pa. 


B 


AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners 
Eggs  and  Fowls  .   Circular.    E.  E. BAST, 

1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Perfcc-.'ed  Incubator. -200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incuhator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  ■>.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

Buff  Leg!  or  is  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  Yoi  it  show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  alt  from  best  imp.  sunk  and  other  varieties  ol 
fine  poultry.   E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

^  Spray 

h  your 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety  ;  tells  how  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  pages  7  x  10. 
Ready  for  distribution  Jan.  15,Y93.  Send 
10c.  sliver  or  stamps.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III. 

CORNISH  INDIAN  AMCC 

LC.  Brahmas,  Lang-  W#%lfll"w 
shans,  Wyandottes,  It.  P.  Rocks,  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  Hamburg)  and  Mi- 
norcas. Our  beautiful  40  page  illustrated  catalogut 
containing  two  colored  plates,  which  gives  much  valua- 
ble information  to  poultry  fanciers,  sent  FREE  to  al 
who  mention  this  paper.  Address, 
THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Freeport,  lllino's. 


Trees 

and 

Vines 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented  ;  also  Orape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stalil's  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  Insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,    QUINCY.  ILL. 


l^r.  H  IANT,  Marion.  O.  Sole  importer  of 
.1  /  GeffekenRBufl  Leghorns,  4fi  birds  for  sale.  Also 
Wianfs  Improved  Spongla  meat  Roup  cure,  put  up  In 
25c. ,50c  and  JI.C0  pkg's.  Free  by  mail.  Agts.  wanted. 


POULTRY 
MARKER 


By  mail  e 
of  Poultry  spe 


pt  of  25c.  Send  for  catalogue 
laities.  Caponizing  tools  of 
every  description, with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ng  tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
poultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
H.WIaraore,  107  S.  8th  Bt..  Phils.,  Ps>. 


Hundreds  of  tlie»e  Bone  Cutters  »old  and 
sales  IncrenslnE. 

WHY'— They  are  sold  at  a  rea.-onable  price.  It 
cuts  all  Green  Bones  line  enough,  for  small 
eliieks.  It  cuts  clear  meat  veeetal>le«  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  feed,  it  takes  in  a  large 
bone4x6  inches.  It  is  warranted  foroneyear  by 
hand  or  power.  If  you  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  such  parts  free,  during  this  time.  It 
goes  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled 
steel.  Do  not  buv  a  Bone  Cutter  until  you  get  our 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,  etc.  We  will  furnish 
you  asuperior  cutter  at  a  price  yon  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  cutter  was  entered  at  Hochester,  N.  Y.  for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  in  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
not  compete  for  a  premium.  Get  our  circular,  winch 
shows  you  good  men's  opinion  on  this  cutter,  by 
actual  use. 

WEBSTER  A  IIANNUM.  

Cazenovia,  N.  « . 

IWI  O  3ST  353  "ST  SAVED 


V3~  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 

Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T 
American  Agriculturist 

"        Bee  Journal.  Chicago 

"        Farmer,  Springfield 

**        Rural  Home 

"  Stock-Keeper 

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  -Magazine 

Babyland  

Bee  Keepers*  Advance... 

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean. 
<  'liristian  Herald 
City  ami  Country 
Cosmopolitan  . 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine 

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  

F'anciers'  Gazette,  (  Poultry) . . . 

Fanciers'  Journal  

F'anciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

F^arm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

F"arm  Poultry  

farmer's  Review 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

HULLS  150  FEET  LONG.  *-* 
12         18  24         30  36  42  48  60  72  inch. 

3  Inrh  No.  IS.  .HO  SI. 10  §1.90  81.00  sa.:tO  S2.G5  83.00  83.75  84.50  Per  Roll. 
2  Inch  No.  lit.  .90     81.35     4J1.80     82.25     82.70     83.15     83.GO     81. 50     85.40  Per  Boll. 

1  Ineli  No.  20.     82.00  83.00    84.00    85.0O    86.00     87.00    88.00    810.00   812.00  Per  Boll. 
%  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.    Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  It.  R.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  5  or  more  rolls. 


TOT  HE  BIBLE. 

webster's 
ridged  Dictionary 


MAILED  PREPAID 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper 
"         Popular  Monthly 

Game  Breeder    

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly. 

Geftuegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magazine  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

"  Weekly   

41       Young  People. 

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  — 
111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  )... 
l.lpplncott's  Magazine.. 
Ladles'  Home  Journal. 
Michigan  Poultry  Breeder 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 

New  Kngland  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly. 
"      'World,  weekly. 

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladles'  Magazine. 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Press 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Times 

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (American) . 

Poultry  Journal, (Ohio)  ..... 

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Topics   

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American) ..... 

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia. 

Practical  Poultrymau  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

Southern  Fancier   

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  M  igazine 

"Western  Poultry  Breeder  

AVestern  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake    

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only). 
Youth'sCompanlou,  ((renewals) . 


THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  THE  WORLD 

Recognized  as  the  Authority.   Adopted  by  all  Colleges, 
Schools  and  Libraries. 

For  over  50  years  sold  at  $  10  in  one  volume.  Now  within  the  reach  of  all, 
It  contains  over  100,000  words,  1,281  pages,  and  300,000  square  inches 
cf  printed  matter. 

Over  $100,000  have  been  expended  to  enable  this  great  work  to  reach 
the  homes  in  every  section  at  such  a  remarkably  low  cost. 

The  four  volumes  are  bound  in  very  heavy,  strong  jute  manilla  paper 
and  renders  the  Dictionary  far  more  convenient  than  if  bound  in  one 
rolume,  The  binding  is  strong  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  complete  Dictionary  in  four  volumes,  as  above  shown,  will  be  sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  81.00. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

SE.MD  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  AT  ONCE.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

The  Publishers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  consider  these  books  worth  what 
they  cost,  and  tve  want  all  to  know  what  they  are  getting-.  Not  many  can  afford  to 
pay  twelve  dollars  for  the  latest  addition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  leather 
bound,  but  almost  any  one  can  have  in  the  above  shape  the  original  Webster's  Una- 
hfidged  Dictionary,  and  find  it  to  fill  all  their  wants  and  stand  all  the  handling  or- 
t.inarilv  required.   We  will  send  it,  postpaid,  for  live  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 

Address  poui/ar " 


Keeper,  at  50  cents  each 


EY  KEZPEfi  CO.,  Parkesburs-.  Pa. 
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H 


undreds  of  our  Bone  Cutters  In  use.  Webster 
A  Hannnm,  CazenoTla,  Jf .  Y. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks,  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

Choice  Cockerels,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  tfJ.OOapiece. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  BEL  DEN,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

B.  B.  Games.  Stock  for  sale  and  eggs  in  season. 
«  M.C.Bowser,  Box 270,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.  

E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  'World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


B 
W 

g: 


etclr.  cut  and  best  of  testimonials  on  our  Bone 
.Cutter.   Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


E 
F 


GGSJ  from  birds  especially  mated  for  Broilers. 
For  particulars  address  John  Heyd,  Felton.Del. 

A.  P.  COBCRK,  Lowell,  Mass.  Barred  P. 
•  Rocks  and  Indian  (James.    Fine  stock  for  sale. 


F 
BUFF 


WVAHDOTIES.  J.D.WILSON, 
F>.  ROCK  fowls  and  eggs.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


c 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 

"—  &  WATERS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HARVEY , 


D 
E 


B.  JOHH  TV.  KINO.  Kent,  uonn..  breeds  aie 
beet  \Y  .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W. P. Rocks. 

xhibitlon  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


A  C\f\ extra  fine  Buff  Cochins,  ICO  finely  marked  Lt. 
'iv/V/  B  ahmas,  mo  pure  B  Langshans.  Order  at 
once.   W.  C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Green  Cut  Bone  sufficient  for  80  fowls  cut  In  10 
minutes  liv  hand.    Particulars  free. 
WEUSTER&  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  and  Chick  Troughs,  Water  Fountains. 
Ask  vour  dealer  for  them    Lib*    l  discount  to 
trade.    LAN SD ALE  IRON  WORKS, Lansdale, Pa. 

Polish  Leghorns,  E.  L.  and  B.  F.  Bryans,  John- 
son's Of  wk,  N.  V., are  headquarters  for  W. and 
W.  C.  B.  Polish,  S.  C.B.Legs.  2uo  fine  chicks  for  sale 

If  any  part  of  Bone  Cutter  should  break  in  one  year 
we  fu  nish  parts  free.      WEBSTER*  HAN- 
NUM, Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


T  have  seventy-five  choice  B.  P  Rock  C'k'ls,  Haw- 
JL  kins  strain  for  sale.  Price  $1.50  each.  J.  H. 
SHULTS,  Rockvllle  Cent  e,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


H 


"   J.  RROWN,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry, 
W.  C.  W  ami  B  and  -<  C.  B  L^g's  and  S.  S. 
Hamb's  for  sale  from  prize  stock. 

Cheap,  durable,  practical  and  warranted.  You 
take  no  chances  in  getting  our  Hone  Cutler. 
WEBSTER  A  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


8f    D     I  rrUDDNC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  L.  D.    LCUnUnnO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America,  l'rize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

li.  A.  FOX,  Blchmond,  Va. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHESP,  -Two  750  egg  Keystone 
Incubators  in  good  order,  about  as  good  as  new. 
ii.  B.  RICH,  Waelmnreagiie,  Va. 


Indian  Games  for  sale,  choice  breeders  and  exhibi- 
tion stock,  bred  from  our  Philadelphia  prizewin- 
ners, also  a  fine  lot  of  Sherwoods,  B.  Langs. B.  P.R'ks 
andS.  C.B.Legs.   G.M.  Woods,  Leaman  Place, Pa. 

WP  D  Ml  MOD  PRC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  B.  lillllUnUnO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  In  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.   WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  w.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4'jO  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

LIGHT  BRAI1MAS  ONI,  Y.  -Large  size,  finely 
marked,  heavy  layers.   W  timers  at  Chicage,  St. 
Louis,  Koekfurk,  Peoria.    Stock  for  sale    Eggs  13.00 

f,  III. 


per  i3. 


Alfred  Doyle,  Bine  Island, 


Indian  Games,  Buff  Leghorns,  W.  and  B.  Legs., 
Langshans,   Wyandottes,  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks, 
Mlnorcas.  P.  Ducks.    For  sale  cheap  this  month. 
LEWIS  C.  BEATT Y,  Washington,  N.  J. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  S£ppff 

montou  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  915.  Lang- 
Shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

W.  PRESSEY,  Hnnimonton,  N.  3. 


SPORTSMEN,  and  every  one  Interested  in  Hunt- 
ing, Fishing,  Canoeing,  Natural  History,  Fish 
Culture,  Rifle  and  Trap  shooting  and  the  Dog,  send 
ten  cents  for  a  copy  ot  the  AM  iTEDKSI'ORTS- 
MAN,  published  muni  hip  atone  dollar  per  year. 
Interesting  and  practical  articles  on  above  subjects. 
The  Amateur  Sportsman,  11  College  Place,  NerYork, 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  forfrl  ooeaclt,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  A  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  |2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


Wou  at  Madison  fequare  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of 
|25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  macn'ne  in  show. 

THE  IMPKOVEB  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR.  3000  cliicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheape-t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  givlns universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at 27  consecutive  shows. 
Kore  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for,  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jai.  Rankin.  South  Easton.  Mass. 


27 


grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Aik. 


WANTED.- At  once,  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns. Address  Box  31,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Indian  Games  for  sale.  Choice  birds,  Imp.  stock. 
Cheap  if  taken  soon.   A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O. 


o 


ur  Bone  Cutter  warranted. 
WEBSTER «fc HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N .  Y. 


T 


he  best  Green  Bone  Cutter  on  the  market.  Partic- 
ulars free.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N .  Y. 


E 


ggs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Arb. 


T 


GAMES.-Irlsh  Greys.  Muffs,  Travelers,  Trio  |3. 50. 
Murray  C.  Duulap,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

Green  bones,  meat,  vegetables  easily  cut  with  our 
cutter.    Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


lnest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


The  tiro  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   00  cU. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  eta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ct». 
1.8.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mas*. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"Greatest  o'ffer^^o'w^you^ime 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teai,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder.and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Sft,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watcb,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  particulars  address  a 
THE  OK  EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COM« 
P.  O.  Box  289.  ^  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 


EXCELSIOR  INCUI 


Lowest  priced  Brat-elui 

Hatcher  made. 
Send  6c  for  Catalogne. 

Circulars  free. 

Patente*  and 

Sole 
Hanafartorer 


Simple, 
Perfect 
and  Self- 
Regulating 

Thousands 

in  successful 
operation, 
uaranteed  to 
hatcha  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs*  at 
less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy.  Ill 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 


New  Model. 


The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  by  leading 
Fanciers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  be- 
cause they  hatch  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

.30  First  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shows.  Address 

A.    F.  Williams, 

Ii.  B.  693,  Bristol,  Conn. 


COUPON. 

Cut  this  out  and  enclose  stamp,  and  we  wil 
mail  one  of  our  large  Illustrated  catalogues: 
Ad.  No.  18. 


Valuable  Rooks  tilvon  for  Secnring  Xevr 
Subscribers  at  SO  Cents  Each. 


No.  of  Subs.  1 

1  From  Incubator  to  Market   

1  Hile'sBookon  Incubation  

1  Practical  Caponizing  

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book  

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay  

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  Poultry  Keeper 

1  Poultry  for  Front  

1  Incubators  and  Brooders  

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks  

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18-7,  "  

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1892,  "  

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book   

1  Temperance  Volume  

2  Complete  Poultry  Book  

2  Diseases  of  Poultry  

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book  

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered  

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse  

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry  

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture  

2  American  Corn  Husker  

2  Knitting  and  Crochet  

2  Indian  Game  

2  Moisture  Guage  

2  Willis'  Veterinary  Practice  

2  Chicken  varker  

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping  

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture  

2  Silos  and  Ensilage  

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry  

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables   

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book  

2  How  to  Select  Cows  

2  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture. 

3  Ladles'  Home  Journal  

3  Gentleman's  Long  I  eather  Pocket  Book.... 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping  

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper  

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer  

4  The  People's  Doctor  

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book  

5  Compendium  of  Cookery  

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Book.. 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture  

6  American  Standard  of  Excellence  

6  Philosophy  of  Judging  

6  Gueuon's  Milch  Cows    

10  Crudeu's  Unabridged  Concordance  

10  Polvopticon   

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia  

12  Caponizing  Set...i  

12  Webster's  Unabridged(Reprint)Dictiouary, 
(full  sbeeD  boundl  


'clue. 
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25 
25 
2i 
10 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
35 
25 
40 
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20 
55 
25 
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1  00 
1.00 
75 
75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1  CO 
3.55 
1.20 
1.00 

i.oo 

1.00 

2  00 
2  50 
3.00 
3.  CO 
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Best  Atlas  in  th 


he  smallest  chick  can  eat  cut  bone  cut  with  our 
cutter.         WEBSTER  <&  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  IT. 


T  ANGSUANS,  a  fine  lot  of  stock  to  select  from. 
J_J  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  if  you  want  bargains. 

SPONGIA  TABLETS  SWcS 

35c. per  box,3  boxes$l.  W.  W.Hogle, S.Evanston,  ill. 

=  BOOM  THE  LEADERS!  ~~ 


FOR  THE  PRICE. 

130  PACES,  EACH  14  BY  II  INCHES. 

OVER  200  LARGE  MAPS  ATJD  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Only  $1.15  for  the  ATLAS  in  paper  binding,  postpaid,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  or  $1.00  for  the  ATLAS  alone,  or  §1.30  for  the  ATLAS  in  leatherette  board  biudin- 
postpaid,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890 

Of  eaoh  State  and  Territory,  of  all  Counties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American 
Cities  with  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

The  Peerless  Atlas 
meets  the  wants  of  the 
people  more  completely 
tban  any  similar  publica- 
tion ever  published.  For 
the  price,  St  stand- 
"Peerless"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The 
edition  for  1892  contains 
new  maps  of  southern 
states  never  before  pub- 
lished, while  nccurate  and 
timely  informatioiL.statifl- 
tical  and  otherwise,  is 
brought  down  to  the  lateBt 
date.  As  an  atlas  and  gen- 
eral reference  book  it  it- 
broad  and  coraprehenaivu. 
valuable  alike  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer, the  pro- 
fessional man  #  in  fact, 
everybody.  It  Is  equal 
to  any  810.00  Atlas. 
To  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age,  to  undei  - 
stand  comprehensively 
and  intelligently  the  cur- 
rent happenings,  daily  tel- 
egraphed from  ail  parts  of 
toe  earth,  you  must  havtt 
at  hand  the  latest  edition 
of  the  "Peerless  Atlas  of 
the  World." 

LARGE  AND  MAG- 
NIFICENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS embellifh 
nearly  every  page  of  the 
letter-press  matter  and 
faithfully  depict  scenes  in 
almost  every  part  of  tho 
world.  They  are  intensely 
interesting  and  constitute 
an  art  collection  which 
will  be  viewed  with  pleas, 
ure  and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Among 
these  are  included  illus- 
trations of  10  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  to  be  erect- 
ed for  the  World's  Fair, 

Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches.  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  t 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  as  Iiange  and  pine  jVIaps  as  are 
found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 


By  the  reference  index,  counties  and  county- 
seats  may  be  readily  found  on  tiie  maps. 

The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  ol 
them  in  six  colors. 

It  contains  colored  county  maps  of  all  the 
states  and  territories. 

Shows  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Has  the  latest  railroad  maps,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  are  accurately  located. 

The  large  cities  of  the  world  are  on  the  maps. 

The  Important  towns  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  United  States  are  on  the  maps. 

It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  form  of  government,  geograph- 
ical location,  size  and  population. 

Population  of  each  state  in  the  Union  for 
the  past  fifty  years. 

A  condensed  history  of  each  state. 

Miles  of  railroad  in  each  state. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  to- 
gether with  the  chief  productions,  princi- 
pal industries  and  wealth  of  each  stale. 

The  educational  and  religious  interests  or 
eaoh  state. 

Listof  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


The  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  presided 

in  1880,  1884  and  1888,  by  states. 
The  agricultural  productions  of  the  U.  S. 
The  mineral  products  of  the  United  Btates. 
Homestead  laws  and  civil  service  rules. 
Statistics  of  Immigration  into  the  United 

States,  1820  to  1891. 
Public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 

100  years. 

Commercial  failures  In  the  United  States  for 

1889  and  1890. 
Indebtedness  of  the  world,  with  per  cent  of 

increase  or  decrease  for  1880  and  1890. 
Gold  and  silver  statistics  of  the  U.  8. 
Interest  laws  and  statutes  of  limitations  for 

each  state  and  territory. 
Exports  of  breadstuff  and  petroleum  for 

1889  1890  and  1891. 
Number  and  value  of  farm  animals  In  the 

United  States. 
The  cultivable  area  of  the  United  States  as 

compared  with  increase  of  population. 
Postal  information,  with  rates. 
And  much  other  Information  that  should 

be  in  all  homes,  stores  and  offices. 


It  contains  a  General  Description  of  the  TVorl<1,  giving  Its  physical  features 
form,  density,  temperature,  motion,  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and  current!- ; 
distribution  of  land  and  water;  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers;  races  of  peo- 
ple and  their  religions  ;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explorations  ;  also  the  mos*.  complete 
list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving  their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and 
form  of  government.  Every  school  boy  and  girl,  as  well  as  college  student,  will  find  lt  nn 
invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases,  and  parents  should  not  fall  to 
provide  their  children  with  it,  and  thus  place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
educational  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the  school. 

Thousands  in  VaSue  for  Almost  Nothing. 

"Impossible,"  do  you  say  ?  Consider  for  a  moment  the  great,  amount  of  labor  and  money 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  this  great  Atlas.  Take,  first,  the  sums  paid  by  tho  different 
nations  of  the  world  for  accurate  topographical  surveys  from  which  the  data  for  the  maps 
have  been  gathered,  aggregating  millions  of  dollars.  Next,  the  item  of  expense  directly 
connected  With  tho  preparation  of  this  "Peerless"  work,  such  as  engraving  of  the  maps, 
illustrations,  editorial  labor,  type-setting,  electrotyping,  printing,  etc.,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  825,000,  In  the  Peerless  Atlas  there  is  concentrated  tho  labor  of  years,  represent- 
ing an  almost  incredible  cash  outlay,  yet  by  printing  very  large  editions  the  cost  percopv 
is  proportionately  decreased,  enabling  us  to  offer  you  the  results  of  this  great  labor  and 
txpenso  for  a  mere  pittance.  Such  an  extremely  liberal  offer  was  never  before  made  by 
%ay  publishers.    Address  all  orders  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE    HYDRO    SAFETY  LA9IF 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  to  I..  K.  Oakes, 
Mooinington,  Ind.  Geo.  H.  Croley, 
t'aclfic  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St. , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-tXASS  YARDS,  S» 
Per  lit;  $10.00 itei-40.  Other  yard* 82 per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Bock  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  "J2:  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  t'lins.  M. 
« rifling  A  Son,  Slieltei'Msland,  SuHolk;Co  ,  N.Y. 


ASEEL,  GAME  CHICKS 

for  sale  from  Prize  winning  stock.  Cockerels  $S. 00, 
Pullets  *5.  My  birds  wou  first  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show  and  all  First  and  Second  premiums  at  N.  J. 
S  ate  1'alr,  and  Firsr  at  Trenton,  N.  J  .  Fair.  Ad- 
d  ess  M.  M.  noon. 

Milbiirn  I».  ©.,  Wyoming.  X.  J. 


EUREKA 


100-PAGE 
BOOK 


Send  5  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  UKOODERS  To 

J.L.('4»I'ItKI,L,»est  Elizabelli.I>n.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  au  Eureka  Incubator 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on  I 


Poultry 


Supplies., 

It  Illustrates  § 
the  most  complete  lins 

FREE  eVer  ofrere^"  4 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  1 

 SEEDSMEN   ~  Q 

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  P».  1 


HA.  WATTLES,  Rnynei  ille.  Hun.  Fin- 
•  e»(  I..  Wyaudotls,  H.  1'.  Ruck*  and  U 
C.  ti.  Lenlioi  ui  in  tlie  We*u 
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CPPC     Langshans,  Mlnorcas,  and  Anconas, 
CUUd.     $2. JO  per  15;  |6. w  per  40.  r£  . 

IND.  GAMES,  fcSSSS: 
BUFF  LEGHORNS,  |:So^»: 

DIDflC  Single,  $3.00  to  10. 00;  Fair,  {5.00 to $15.00; 
DinUd,   Trio,  $7  00  to  $25.00. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 


C.C. 


CERTAIN  CURE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs.  for  fl. 


C.F. 


CHICK  FEED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks. 
$3  V  50  tbs.  $5  9  100  lbs. 


u 


SURE  SHOT 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  insect  life 

25c  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $1. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  or  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  .tent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  lair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryman  should  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 

rotts-cillo,  Peni, 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


PUPS    FOR  SALE. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

MALES,  $20.00  to  $50,00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


|  Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock'  Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  1H.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 

GRIND  b?£riCT 

UN  I  II  U  OvMerShells, 
l-rnham  Floor  A  Gorn,.inthe 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  Me  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  Sonth  Encton,  Man. 


_    t   .,1  II,  IU  fcUfJ 

C5HftNDMILL(Ipfe8 

*if%t  lOO  per  cent,  more  truvde 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  PffWBB  1!  1 !  I.s  ar.d 
FARM  FEED  fttll.I.S.CircalarBeuid  testimonial*) 
tent  on  appUoation.  WILSON  UKOs.  Eaeton.  P«. 

THE  FAMOC*  WHITEWAS1IER 
and  INSEt  T  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Schwarz,  M'Pg.,  Fairfield,  Conn 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  8.C.  Ii  Leghorns,  Houdans.  W.  Wyans., 
Ply  Rocks  and  R.  auds  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
•'Sir  Henry"  ami  "Alexin.."  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '90,  won  4  Ei  aml  <»ol«l  Spe- 
cial*, 8  *ir»l»  an«l  »  seconds  on  my  .specialties. 
••hike  did  beget  like."  i  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular  .1  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 

25  cents  by  mail  I  roin  the 
,  Pharmacy.    Roes-ii-lte  *  Tafel, 
101 1  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MS  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  Fast  .Madison St..  Chicago. 
627  Smltbfleld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  41  h  s;..  Cincinnati,  (1. 
OldeM  Homceopattaic  Phannacj  .  Estab- 
ILIieel  in  18»5 
The  Poultry  Doctor. 85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth.; 5n  cents. 

^CATALOGUeT^l 

POULTRY 

^SUPPLIES,,^ 


STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
Ira  Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
11. 30  per  100  square 
feet  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails, 
sample  and  circu 
ar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


rpiHIS  BOOK  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
X  of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  south 
EASTON,  Mass.  Price  .50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  hook  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poulthy  KEKrEH,  one  year, 
for  75  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
ce.its  each. 

POITLTKY  KEEPER  CO..  Parkesbnre.  Fa 


SPONGIA,pT  Roup- 


NbrACeNTuNTILAF1IRyou  m{-  TRIED  IT 

P»jnv»  STAMP  FOR  CATAL06UE  *MT 

BOOKINGUOTI0N5CIS((^i,5fs  &.c« 


^VowCulin  Inc. Co  Delaware-City,  Da[X 


WS.  C.  Legs.,  W.  Wyans.,  Knapp  strain,  Charn- 
•  pion  Layers.  Birds  young  or  old,  for  sale 
cheap.  Pullets  hatched  in  Starch  are  now  laying. 
Eggs  for  sitting  and  incubators.  B.  H.  NOXON, 
Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SEE  HERE  Bo 


Necessity  Clover  and  Stalk  Cutters 


Minorca  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  extra  fine  and  of  bestblood 
obtainable  Some  very  choice  Rough  Coated  Scotch 
Collies  black  and  tan  four  months  old.  Sire  Im  >. 
Ivanhoe  S64S.  Dam  Sheppanlee  -jeugn  by  Imp.  (jaffa 
t812.  EZRA  iORXKLL,  Ilhaea,  N.  V. 


I have  some  choice  Land  and  Water  fowls  to  sell  to 
make  room  at  Live  and  Let  Live  prices.  Send 
for  price  list  free,  or  10  cents  for  Illustrated  catalogue 
telling  all  about  them,  also  Victoria  swine  and  ferrets 
and  pigeons. 

J.  R.  RRARAZON. 

Delavan,  Wis. 


Ii 


Are  uneoualed  for  capacity,  durability  and  ease  o 
operating.  Every  machine  is  warranted  to  give  en 
tire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Buy  no  chean 
unwarranted  machine,  but  get  the  best  Yon  can 
save  5i  per  cent  in  cost  of  fe  I,  by  using  our  Clover 
Cutter  for  your  poultry,  or  our  slaik  cutter  for  your 
Itock.    Circulars  upon  application. 

NECESSITY  MFG.  CO., 

Dawson,  Fa, 


Tariff  Reform"  and  "Beta"  in  Prices, 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Light  Brahmas.  B.  P. 
Rucks,  Silver  and  Golden  Wyans,  Butt  Cochins  and 
others  all  purest  and  best  at  £>  and  *fi  a  pair  and $7 and 
Si  a  trio.  Also  Fei  rets,  by  the  25  year,  veteran  breeder. 
Write  for  wants.      W.  H.TOUI)  Vermillion,  O. 

— o.  k.  feed- 
is  a  Meat  and  Rone  ration,  cooked,  dried  and 
ground.  To  introduce  it  to  new  customers  I  will  send 
small  sample  free  by  mail.  Send  us  your  address  so 
we  can  mail  you  our  catalogue  of  ot  her  poultry  foods. 
Rendering  works  anil  mills,  Millburg  Ave. 
C.  A.  RARTEETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

„.    tw  (New  York.) 

.,„   ,i  "aTe  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Kama  In  the  open  classes.  A  record 

no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

w« iSSErSST  at  jW  \«>I*<>N  SQUARE  GARDEN.  February,  1892, 

ere I  aud  i.,  a    h,  0,\V!>ok  ;,  IV.  8"  a.,'  5?  on  ;  »•*        *<•  on  Coct 

-f..  ?.'?*;  2<l-  3«'-  4'1>  and  5tb  on  Piillele, 
(  HAEEENGi:  (  I  PS  for  best  lieu  and  pullet, 
bestyoung  turds,  end  all  other  specials 


COLD  SPECIAL  for  twenty 


*!,Ph,,,ad,elP*"«  onr«;ol«len  Wyandotte*  won  all  flrstsand  seconds. 
ivi.1,  i"L  *hlll,1P'on  Red  l  aps.  Andalusians.  Rlaek  Mlnorcas, 
«  lute  Ind.  Oames.CreTe  roners.  Aseels  and  Pekln  Rucks. 


•ti  e  e-jtut  Rucks. 

aioclt  and  egos  always  for  sale.     T  went  u -page  Catalogue  free 
C.  A.  SHARP  ,V  CO..  Lock  port.  New  York. 
The  Home  ofthe  Indian  Game. 


70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  OH  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170   TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  R Y  P.  H.  JACORS. 
Send  ror  Catalog-lie  and  Mention  POULTBT  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homor  City,  3E*oxlx3.«-. 


SIX  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR  RURAL  HOMES! 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK, 

THE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL, 

EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOOK, 
CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDCE, 
MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  UTMOST   PRACTICAL  USE  AND  VALUE  TO  EVERY 
FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER! 

They  Contain  768  Pages  and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  are  Six  of  the 
_     Greatest  Books  Ever  Published  for  the  Farm  and  Home  I 


We  offer  as  a  premium  tlx  reliable  and  Metal  text-boolti  for  the  rarm  and  home.  These  books 
hare  been  specially  t elected  witn  a  view  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  the  design  being  to  present 
to  oar  patrons  an  opportunity  of  securing,  at  the  most  trifling  cost  in  connection  with  a  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper,  a  collection  of  books  ofthe  utmost  practical  use  and  value,  treattng  upon  themes 
of  Tltal  importance  in  every  rural  home.  No  man  or  woman  can  fail  to  be  proflted  by  the  posses- 
sion of  these  books :  as  works  of  reference  they  are  invaluable,  and  really  no  home  should  bo 
without  them,   line;  descriptions  are  appended. 

THE  AMERICAN  LITE  STOCK  MANUAL.  A 

complete  test  book  contain  fnc  the  fullest  Information  regarding  ihm 
cart  and  management,  feeding  and  rearing,  of  live  stock,  likewiae  tnei 
cure  of  all  diseeses  peculiar  to  thee*  animate,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
vlcioua  habit*,  for  th*  construction  of  necessary  buildings  and  con- 
veniences, etc.,  etc.  The  following  areonly  a  portion  of  the  topic* 
treated  in  this  book:  1  low  to  Judge  •  Horse:  Feeding  Horsee  ;  Rais- 
ing a  Colt ;  To  Bit  •  Colt ;  To  Break  Horses  from  Pulling  at  tbe  Hal- 
ter :  Warta on  Horsee  ;  Stumbling  Horse* ;  Cur*  for  Balky  Horses: 
Klckl&f  Horses:  Training  Vicious  Horses ;  Galls  and  Sorea  on 
Horses:  Reining  Horses  ;  Colic,  Bote.  Founder;  Hear**;  Epiiootlc  ; 
Shying;  Scratches;  Ringbone  Spa'in;  Cribbing;  Windg*ll* : 
Brittle  Feel;  Worm*;  Orar.Reachingj  Sprain*  and  Brulsesj  Hide- 
Bound  Horsee;  Avoiding  Indigaetion;  How  to  Save  Oat*  in  Feeding; 
Watering  Horeea;  Care  *f  Horse's  Lags;  How  to  Tell  a  Horse  ■ 
Age;  Neck  Yoke*;  Good  Grooming:  Shoeing;  Stables  and  Subline; 
Brssdlag  Horse*  upon  Farms:  Horse  Education;  Ringing  a  Bull; 
Relieving  Choked  Cattle;  Bone  Dleeaee  In  Milch  Cows;  Mark*  of  a 
Good  Cow;  Cattle  Rack*  and  Feed  Boiee;  Feeding  Cattle;  To  Pre- 
vent Hooking  Fence*;  Black  Tongue;  Lire;  To  Prevent  Kicking; 
Contagious  Cattle  Diaaaael:  Fattening  Stock;  Milking;  Cookii 
Feed  for  Live  Stock  ;  The  Soiling  System;  Raising  Calvssj  To  Break 
Heifer  or  a  Viclou*  Cow  to  Milk;  Wintering  Live  Stock;  How  to 


Lining  concise  explanations  of  tbe  generiil 
of   the  eeverae  Mates,  regarding  A  ,  i- 


T^3To^T^    To    T\  Ig^gs    ™T\ /fe-**!  n^t  r-^  i  ;  &ca"D.V!s?si«i"^ 

**»•■••  ■»*•■*>  N/N/  W         asBeasVaaav*  WlJ^W       asnisi Veal**.  W  eeeL  Jaa  "w  Jy  published  at  one  dollar  or  lee*.  ->  It  telle  you  how  to  cure  by  simple 

.  ***w  means,  available  In  ever?  home,  every  disease  and  ailment  that  is 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  PARM^POULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuide. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Besl  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  in  the  world- 
Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself.  If  as  much  complete.  Inn-tractive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  Ix?  f..1(n<l  jn  anv  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Mubncriptlons  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  hrening  Poultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  nuuibers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eirgs  used  In  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  m  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  nay  £2.50 each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Pol'i.tuy.  "What  ban  been  done,  can  be  done  aeain."  Remember  the  price;  50  cts.  on© 
rear,  8lx  months '^5  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   I.  a,  JOHAe>U.\  <V  CU..  Boiton,  Man. 


THE  8TA5I>  \RD  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
BOOK.  Aa  tattrtly  ntw  tttk,  larolrlac  ail  th#  UtMt  ld»«  In 
potlirj  kttpiBj.  It  ia  »  work  lau&dtd  U  laach  lha  maaiai  of  far- 
mari  tae  tacrtt  of  tucem  la  th«  soviltry  yard,  and  Its  t.ichlQfs,  If 
foUowtd,  will  add  oDoriaoualy  U  to*  •»roi  an  ot  at  try  flock  of  fowl*. 
Thi  follewlaf;  art  only  a  imall  pirltoD  of  loo  topica  trektad  la  thla 
book:  How  to  Sun  and  Stock  a  Hannery  ;  Poultry  Houiel,  Cbtap 
and  CxpoBiWo  Yarda.  Coopa  and  Eocloiiirai  ;  Poultry  K««pia{  for 
profit ;  PenlHy  oa  a  Larf e  3calt ;  Poultry  Raising  at  a  Suttntaa; 
r*idlaf  rad  Laving;  Wiator  Egg-Pro-iuetion  ,  Tlio  Hatohiso; 
Period ;  Priparlnf  NnU  for  Smart ;  Spring  Broadla;  of  Poultry  ; 
tat  H«aa  for  Faroiiri ;  Ho«r  to  Prodaco  Larori;  Oooi  a:d  Choap 
Iaciikatoro ;  How  to  RaUt  Artlfieally  H*tchod  Chlckana  ;  Caponlt- 
\*t ,  Paokiaf  Vfrt  for  Mirktt ;  Patklnr  Poultry  for  Markat ,  Feed- 
laf  Kman;  DSTsklaf  Fouataloo  and  Grain  ChaaU;  E<j*  and  Pi!- 
l«t«,  PraMT*ia|  bn;  PiaaaaaooC  Poultry— Chickan  Coolara.  Pip, 
Oapaa.  Roup,  SoaTr  La  fa,  Lioo.  Eff  Eating,  Crop  Bound  Fowli, 
ale.;  tao  Plymoath  Roeki ,  tka  wrandottaa:  tho  Brown  Lofhorni ; 
laa  Ootdaa  SpootUd  Craatod  PolUb  ;  tho  Whito  Crutod  Black  P» 
laada  ,  tha  Laarakana ;  tkaSUvor  Spanglad  Hamburgbl;  tha  Hoa* 
daaa  ,  tka  But?  Cochlai ;  tho  Wkltt  Cocbina  ;  tho  WblU  Laghorna; 
tkt  Ooldaa  Paacilad  Haosaorgko;  WkiU  Shanghaia ;  tho  La  Flecht 
Fowla ;  Iko  Oray  Dorklaga  ;  tho  Brahmaa  ;  Oamo  Fowls,  Bantama, 
ate.;  How  to  Fall;  Maaannaaatof  Cbickana  ;  Killing  Poultry  ;  Pra- 
parlng  agaitut  Vormia  ;  Faaelng;  Maoagamant  of  Ducka  ;  tuialng 
Turktya,  Fattanlag Gtaao  ;  ate.,  ate.  It  la  a  large  book  of  i-ti  pageas 
1  Sana,  with  haadaoma  aarar.  It  la  profusely  iUustratad  an  1  band- 
aoaaely  gatun  ap  lo  orery  reneel.  no  man  or  woman  who  owna 
ob  acre  or  nore  of  Undoes,  afford  to  be  without  It. 

ETERTBOBT'i  LAW  BOOK.    A  oamplete  oompon- 
dluna  of  bualaeaa  and  domeetie  Law,  by  a  prominent  tntiiiiber  of  tb 
New  York  Bar,  coaUli 
law*,  aa4  tho  lawa 

tratort  and  Caeoutore,  AfflJa^-ita,  Aic-n  y,  Agraementa,  Appi 
tieet,  Arkitratloa  aad  Award.  Aauuli  and  Battery,  Aaslga. 
moatf,  AtUohmaaU,  B«oka,  Bltie  of  Exchange,  Checka  and  Proia- 
taaory  NoUe,  Bltla  of  Sale,  Chattel  Mortgagee,  Cltisena  and  All- 
oaa,  Common  Carriers,  Ceatraou,  Corporations,  Deoda  and  Mori* 
gages  of  Real  EaUU,  Descent  and  Distribution,  Dower,  Ease- 
ment, Saemplieat,  Farnari'  Law,  Fancas,  Firturoa,  Garnlehrneat, 
Glfu,  Onaraaty,  *3uardlaa  and  Ward,  Heirs  and  neat  of  Kin. 
Hom«aUad  Eiaaapt'.oae,  Hueband  ind  W  ife,  Infanta,  Interest  and 
Vaury,  Laadleref  and  Tenant,  Libel  and  Slander.  Liens,  Limita. 
tlon  of  Actions,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Rights  of  Married  Womao, 
Master  aad  Barvaat,  Parent  aad  Child,  Partnership,  Payment  and 
Tender,  Personal  Property,  Power  of  Attorney,  Principal  and  Agent, 
Privileged  Communioatlans,  Railroada,  Railroad  Real  Estate,  Re- 
celpu  aad  Relaaies,  Raplevla,  Right  of  Way,  Seduction,  Trustee 
Proceea,  Warranty,  Water  Right*,  Willi  and  Codicila,  Together 
with  complete  forma  of  Acknowledgments,  Agroemant*.  Artlclei  of 
Copartaerehlp.  Asalgame&U,  Award^of  Arbitrators,  Biila  of  Sales, 
Bon  da,  Chattel  Mortgage*,  Contracts,  Deeds,  Ejtecutatori'  and  Ad- 
vniniatratora'  Aocounta,  Interest  Table,  Liens,  Mortgage*  of  Real 
atstaU,  Power*  of  Attoraay,  Releases,  Satisfaction  Pieces,  Will* 
aad  Codicila,  ate.,  ale.,  specially  adapted  for  tbe  daily  ua*  of  thoa* 
who  are  BOt  lawyer*,  wftb  dlrectloaa  for  their  preparation.  A  largo 
Tolume  of  131  paras,  19me,  with  handaome  cover. 

THE  MUDCRIf  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL 
GUIDE.  Thl*  I*  practically  two  bookaln  one— a  perfect  cook* 
book  and  a  perfect  medical  book— and  thero  la  io  much  in  It,  and  ao 
much  care  and  pain*  have  barn  Ukio  in  it*  compilation,  that  w*  feel 
perfectly  aafo  Ib  aatertlag  that  tha  Cooking  department  la  fully  tho 
equal,  la  auaatltyaad  quality  of  contents,  of  any  low-priced  cook- 
book oror  pabllahed,  and  tho  cam*  aa  to  tha  Medical  department  here* 
la  aa  compared  with  any  l*w-pneed  medical  book  In  the  market.  Tho 
cooking  raclpoa  number  137,  aad  Include  Breakfaat  Dishes,  Soup*, 
Meauaad  Poultry,  Fish,  VersUbleo,  Salads  and  Rellahaa,  Bread  and 
Rolls,  Jelllee  and  Preserves,  Pudding*  and  Piea,  Fancy  Dishes,  Cakes, 
confectionery.  Ice  Cream  and  Summer  Drlnka.  Tha  compilation  of 
thla  department  waa  suseriaUsdad  by  a  practical  houaekeeper,  every 
recipe  will  be  found  reliable,  and  it  baa  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
beat, 
Medl 

published  _  _ 

mean*,  available  tn  every  horns,  tverr  disease  and  ailment  that  la 
curable.  It  will  save  yoo  D13T  dollars  anuually  In  doctors'  billa 
•ad  paUnt  medicine*.    Tn*  Modben  Cooi  Book  ind  Manicu. 


Poking 
Break 

:l*u*Cowto  Milk;  Wintering  Live  Stock;  I 
TakeOffaBide;  AaaiaUnce  at  Birth;  Hollow  Hern;  Obstructed 
Teats-  Black  Leg;  Caked  Udder;  Jumping  Cattle;  Garget;  Care 
and  Management*  of  Hogs;  Piggeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
Feeding-  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine;  Hog  Cholera;  Paralyaia; 
Scurvy  Pig*;  Preparing  Food  for  Swine;  Butchering;  Fattening 
Hoga;  Driving  Uog*;  Ralalnp;  Sheep ;  Washing  Sheep;  Sheep  Rot; 
Hurdling  Sheep:  To  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep;  Sheep  Ticks;  Early 
Lambs  ;  Mow  to  Make  Sheep  Pav  ;  Treatment  of  Lamb*  ;  Increasing 
th*  Growth  of  Wool.  It  1*  a  large  book  of  128  pages,  l?mo,  with 
handsome  cover,  aad  1*  profusely  UluatraUd.  at 

THE  CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE.  This  book  conuiaa.  probably,  more 
uaeful  and  valuable  Information  than  waa  aver  before  pabllahed  la 
any  low  priced  work.  Among  its  contents  aro  :  Population  of  Amer 
lean  Cities,  Area  and  Population  of  tr.a  Continent*,  of  th*  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Principal  Countrle*,  of  th*  World,  Leugth  of  the 
Principal  Rivera,  Presidential  Vote  for  Sixty  Year*,  presidential 
Statistic*,  Area  and  Depth  of  Inland  Seaa  Area  of  Oceana,  Height  of 
Mountain*,  Locomotion  of  Animals  end  Velocity  of  Codies,  Height  of 
Monument*,  Tower*,  etc.,  DiaUncea  from  New  York  to  Important 
Cltlea,  Chronological  History  of  Discovery  and  Pregr***,  Popular 
Soubriquet)  of  State*,  Cltie*,  *tc,,  Incorrart  Language,  Rulea  for 
Spelling,  Use  of  Capitals,  Pronunciation,  Wall  Street  Phrases,  Com- 
merce of  the  World,  Curious  FncU  in  Natural  nistory,  Duration  of 
Llf*  of  Varlou*  Anim*la,  Origin  of  tha  Names  of  States,  also  of 
Countries,  of  Popular  Fable*,  of  Familiar  Quotations,  aad  of  Genius. 
Fat*  of  the  Apostles,  Statistics  of  the  Globe,  Leading  Governments 
of  th*  World,  How  Money  Accumulate*,  How  to  Calculate  Intereat, 
Statiatlc*  of  Longevity,  Dying  Words  of  Famoua  Person*,  etc..  etc. 
This  book  Is  a  great  storehouse  of  Instruction,  and  a  copy  of  It  should 
be  Id  every  home.  It  U  a  large  book  of  128  page*,  13mo,  with  band- 
aomo  cover.  * 

ARTISTIC  FMnnOIDERY,  Br  Ell*  Rodman  Caromcw. 
Thla  book  is  a  complete  text-book— a  thorough  Inatructor  in  every 
branch  of  Artistic  Embroidery.  With  It  aa  a  guide  all  may  become 
proficient  in  thia  beautiful  and  faacinatlngart.  The  following  la  at 
partial  luminary  of  the  contents:  WoneraD  Embroitji»y — Crewel 
Work;  Simplb  Idkas  or  Color*;  Silk  Embboidiby— th*  Stitch; 
Group  of  Flowers;  French  or  Flat  Embroidery  ;  th*  French  Knot; 
Sttlk  Stitch  ;  Point  Ruaaa  ;  Herring  Bone  or  Feather  Stitch  ;  Chain 
Stitch;  Ladder  Stitch;  Chines*  Embroidery:  Design. *o  and 
TuASsntuftiNo  DaatNoa;  abu-mi  im  Silk  Embroidift— a 
Screen  of  Peacock  Feathers;  Banner  Screen;  Embroidered  Table 
Tcp:  Window-Curtain  Border  ;  Embroidered  Dressea;  Panel*; 
Small  Curtaina  or  Hangings;  an  Embroidered  Room  ;  a  Fan  Table 
Cover;  a  Chair  Cover;  Fire  Screens;  a  Child's  Afghan:  Print 
Works;  Silk  EwBRoiDaar  with  Gold:  Embroidered  Book* 
and  Oth«r  Arttclis  ;  Applied  Wore  with  Embroidery— A 
Lambrequin  in  Applique;  Silk  Applique  Work  ;  Cretonne  Work; 
Crape  Picture*  la  Applique ;  Linen  Applique  :  Embroidery;  ire 
Chenille;  Silk  EmbboIdsry  on  Linen— Embroidered  Fruit  Doy* 
leys;  Holbein  Work:  Chcrcr  Embroidery  :  Linen  Lacs 
Work— Polote  Conte ;  Rosettes,  Insertions,  etc.:  Point  Coupe; 
Point  Tire ;  Imitation  of  Antique  Lace.  Artistic  Embroidery  U  a 
larae  12 mo.  book  of  128  pages,  profuasly  andelegantly  Illustrated. 


Quidb  is  a  large  book  of  19a  page*,  ISmo,  witb  handeomr  cover. 

These  six  great  books  for  Rural  Homes  sent  postpaid  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one-  year  for  only  one  dollar  or  the  six  books  given  as  a  premium  for  threp  robscribera  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  at  10  cents  each.  Address  all  orders  to  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 
Parkesburg,  Pa, 


ONLY  $1.10!  cae^Iebd! 

FARM  POVLTBT  (.Monthly)   50<M* 

I'OCI.TISV  KKKl»F.K(.Mr.nllilv)    50  " 

I'AKM  mill  FIRESIDE  (Seml-Montllly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK.  ROOK   50  " 

Total   S2.0O 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
8110.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Rox  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  hlalily  bred  brood  bitches,  some  In  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  old.    At  Stud. 
SCOTTISH  LEADER  (23,958)   Fee?  850. 
KING  REGENT  21, 115',  Slnd  I  <•«*  S  IO. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  bltchcs50c.  each.    Car  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particular.*  fl  ee. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Germaniums,  Ebllaslelisliia,  pa 


led 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


January1 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Meat — Is  it  necessary  to  feed  other  meat 
when  feeding  green  bone? — G.  E.  O.,  Simp- 
sonville,  Ky. 

As  green  bone  contains  some  meat,  and 
also  its  natural  juices,  no  other  meat  is  nec» 
essary. 

Symptoms  too  Vague.— What  ails  my 
chicks  ?  They  are  White  Leghorns,  about 
half  grown,  they  droop  around,  and  their 
combs  turn  dark.  They  seem  to  be  weak, 
but  eat  all  the  time.  Some  live  a  few  days, 
and  others  live  a  week  or  more.-'-F.  R.  H., 
West  Reading,  Pa, 

Your  description  of  symptoms  is  incom- 
plete. All  sick  birds  have  dark  combs,  and 
droop.  It  may  be  the  roup,  but  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  examine  for  lice. 

Bliainess.—I  have  a  rooster  that  became 
blind,  became  better,  and  now  he  is  blind 
again.  His  comb  looks  as  if  it  was  rotten. 
I  have  a  hen  the  same  way.  H.  T.,  Brews- 
ter's, N.  T. 

It  is  due  to  a  draught  of  air  at  night,  next 
the  eye  that  first  became  blind.  It  may  be 
only  a  crack  or  nail  Lole.  ■ 

How  Much  Meat. — How  many  pounds  of 
grou.nl  laeas,  should  be  used  with  100  pounds 
of  ground  grain?  Do  you  consider  small 
por  it  es,  boiled,  sufficient  food  for  chicks 
alone  f 

About  one  pound  of  ground  meat  for  six- 
teen fowls,  per  day,  is  a  fair  allowance. 
With  the  ground  grain  add  twenty  pounds 
of  ground  meat.  If  preferred,  a  box  of 
ground  meat  may  be  kept  where  the  hens 
can  always  help  themselves.  Potatoes  are 
excellent,  but  are  not  sufficient  when  used 
exclusively. 

Brooders  Outdoors.— Can  a  brooder  be  kept 
outdoors  all  winter,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
or  does  it  have  to  be  kept  in  a  building  with 
heat?— G-.  V.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

No  brooder  should  be  attempted  without 
a  suitable  building.  Keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  chicks  must  be  treated  as  babies.  They 
are  difficult  to  raise  in  winter  unless  they 
have  plenty  of  warmth. 

Light  Brahma  Club.— Is  there  in  existence  a 
Ligut  Brahma  Club  that  I  can  become  a 
member  of     A.  P.  T.,  Chicago,  111. 

Yes;  address,  I.  K.  Felch,  Natick,  Mass. 

Mating  Dueks. — How  many  drakes  should 
be  kept  with  twenty  ducks? 

The  proportion  is  about  one  male  with 
five  females,  though  sotiu  make  the  num- 
ber one  to  six  or  seven. 

Males  are  Useless. — I  will  ask  if  it  is  really 
a  fact  that  hens  will  produce  more  eggs 
when  the  males  are  kept  away  from  them? — 
W.  M.  S„  Eastville,  Va. 

The  hens  will  lay  as  many  eggs  without 
the  presence  of  males  as  when  with  them, 
but  not  more. 

Minoi'oas. — Will  Black  Minorcas  lay  more 
eggs  in  a  year  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  with 
the  same  care? 

The  Black  Minorcas  are  probably  superior 
layers  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  but  little. 

Fertile  and  Infertile  Eggs.— During  the  past 
month  we  have  beeu  troubled  by  getting 
over  200  infertile  eggs  out  of  300.  Is  there 
any  instrument  invented,  or  method 
known,  to  detect  fertile  from  infertile  eggs 
before  they  are  placed  in  an  incubator? 
Also,  what  is  the  shortest  time  that  should 
elapse  before  eggs  are  tested? 

The  large  number  of  infertile  eggs  are 
probably  due  to  your  hens  being  too  highly 
fed,  and  to  the  season.  There  is  no  method 
by  which  infertile  eggs  can  be  detected  be- 
fore placing  them  in  an  incubator.  The 
shortest  time  for  testing  is  usually  four 
days.   

Winter  Treatment. —  Which  is  the  better,  to 
keep  liens  shut  in  a  roomy  house,  which  is 
well  lighted,  or  allow  them  the  use  of  the 
yard? — A.  C,  i'borntuwn,  Indiana. 

It  is  better  to  keep  them  in  during  stormy 
days,  but  during  clear  weather,  if  the 
ground  is  dry,  they  should  be  allowed  out- 
side. 

Choking. — Please  give  a  remedy  for  hens 
having  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat, 
something  like  asthma. — Mis.  A.  M.  L., 
Kingman,  Kan. 

It  is  due  to  a  cold,  something  like  croup, 
though  differing  in  some  respects.  The 
remedy  "spongia,"  advertised  elsewhere,  is 
probably  the  best. 

Prepared  Chick  Food.  —Is  there  any  specially 
prepared  rood  lor  chicks  tf-E.  L.,  Toronto, 
Can. 

See  the  preparations  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Mor- 
timer, advertised  in  our  columns. 


Using  Spongia. — Please  inform  me  what 
proportions  of  water  to  spongia  is  correct. 
I  have  read  the  articles  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  they  do  not  state  directions. 
For  wnat  price  can  it  be  had. — E.  N.  P., 
Pompey,  N.  Y. 

Put  ten  drops  (or  twenty  pellets)  in  each 
quart  of  the  drinking  water.  Use  clean 
vessels.  Directions  are  always  sent  with 
the  spongia.  The  price  is  usually  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bottle  or  package,  and  it  may 
be  used  as  a  tincture  or  in  the  shape  of 
pellets.   It  is  advertised  in  this  paper. 

Blind  in  the  Left  Eye. — Please  state  why 
my  chickens  go  blind,  first  in  the  left  eye 
and  then  in  the  right.  They  dio  in  a  few 
days.—  E.  I..  Nevada,  Mo. 

They  are  exposed  to  some  kind  of  draught 
that  comes  on  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
probably  from  the  ventilator,  or  a  crack  in 
that  direction.  Then  they  turn  the  other 
side  of  the  face  for  relief,  and  that  also  be- 
comes affected,  the  final  result  being  roup. 

Eggs  From  Minorcas, — How  many  eggs 
should  one  expect  from  Black  Minorcas? 
Are  they  good  sitters? — K.  G.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

They  should  lay  about  ten  dozen  eggs 
each,  per  year.  They  do  not  sit  at  all,  being 
non-sitters,  as  such  breeds  are  styled. 

Management— I  have  a  hen  house,  about 
4x12  feet  How  ma  ny  hens  can  I  keep  in  it 
and  make  them  lay?  What  is  the  best  food 
to  make  them  lay  ?  Is  sunflower  seed  good 
for  laying  hens?  Are  Black  Langshans  good 
winter  layers,  and  do  they  mature  early  (  I 
am  a  boy,  only  fifteen  years  old  ?— E.  S  , 
Garin,  Mo. 

The  house  is  not  properly  proportioned, 
but  may  contain  eight  hens.  Feed  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  meat.  Sunflower  seed  may 
be  fed,  one  pint  to  ten  hens,  every  other  da}'. 
The  Black  Langshans  are  good  winter  layers 
and  mature  medium  early. 

Chicks  in  Brooders.— How  many  chicks  are 
allowed  in  one  brooder,  greatest  number,  2. 
What  is  best  to  use  for  water  vessels?  3.  Can- 
not the  water  be  in  one  part  of  the  brooder, 
where  it  is  warm,  so  as  not  to  freeze?  4. 
How  long  can  eggs  be  saved  for  hatching  ? 
A.  L.  W.,  May  berry,  Md. 

1.  As  many  as  100  are  often  together,  but 
we  prefer  only  fifty.  2  Any  vessel  that 
permits  the  chicks  to  reach  the  water,  with 
their  bills  only,  will  answer.  3.  It  can  be 
done  provided  the  water  doe3  not  cause  the 
brooder  to  be  damp.  4.  They  can  be  kept 
for  six  weeks  in  a  cool  place  if  turned  three 
times  a  week. 

Boup.  —What  is  best  for  hens  with  cold  in 
the  head?  Can  a  hen  have  the  roup  if  her 
head  is  not  swelled?  Is  spongia  a  good 
rpmrxly  for  roup  ? — W.  R.  C. ,  Ransomville, 
N.  Y. 

iou  have  a  draught  on  them  from  some 
source.  Spongia  is  probably  the  best 
remedy.  Roup  may  be  present  even  if  the 
heads  are  not  swelled. 

Sulphur.— Is  clear  sulphur,  when  sprinkled 
freely  among  the  feathers  of  hens,  hurtful  in 
any  way,  if  they  no  not  get  wet  ?-  L.  L.  C, 
North  Star,  Mich. 

It  will  not  harm  them  if  used  in  that 
manner.   

Bonemeal  and  Charcoal  —I  have  about  three 
dozen  laying  hens,  to  which  I  feed  a  soft 
food,  mixed  as  dry  as  can  be  nearly  every 
morning.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting in  bonemeal  and  ground  charcoal. 
What  are  the  right  quantities  of  bonemeal 
and  charcoal  ?— G.  W.  E.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

Allow  one  pound  of  bonemeal  to  fifty  hens 
once  a  day.  Put  no  charcoal  in  the  food. 
Have  it  about  the  size  of  peas,  fresh,  kept  in 
a  box  to  which  the  hens  have  easy  access  at 
all  times.  Bonemeal  may  also  be  kept  before 
them  in  preference  to  adding  it  to  the  food. 
Cigar  boxes,  kept  under  cover,  answer  the 
purpose  well. 

BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  6a  ck  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

Tbey  have,  some  of  them,  more  than  two 
pages  to  the  special  subject  treated— some- 
thing on  the  style  of  our  "  Duck  Special,'' 
it  this  issue. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five  cents 
in  stamps  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.  August,  1885, 
Sept. ,  18'JO,  June,  1891.  and  June,  1892,  the 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description)  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.    Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).    Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  18S5. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).    Sept.,  18S6. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of  Ducks. 
The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure 
Oct.,  1880. 


All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov. , 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns. 
Dec,  1836,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing,  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1807,  and 
March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys, seven  columns.  March, 
1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  "Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Rec- 
ipe. Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells.  July, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887. 

All  About  Lice,  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultrv  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms,  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm,  (prices).    Nov.,  18S7. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators aud  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  raise  Ducks.  Shipping 
and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago.  Janu- 
ary, 1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland)  Poultry 
House.    February,  1888.    Also  April,  1892. 

How  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.    July,  1888. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  Svstem.  August,  I8b8, 
and  Dec. ,  1892. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferrett.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  September, 
1888. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887,  Oct. ,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.    Fifty  illustrations. 

Description  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Five 
columns.  How  to  Place  the  Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it. 
Dec  ,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Compass 
Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding,  with  tables 
and  proportions  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold 
Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb  ,  1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated.)  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.   Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 
July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (manv  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.  1891.  These  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wvandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.    Oct:,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec  ,  1889, 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (;llustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation, by  Hock,  two  pages. 
Oc^.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt,  (illustra- 
ted).   Dec,  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Cure— four  columns. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   August,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contain  other 
valuable  iuformation  also.  The  subjects 
named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
urticles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 
Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points  on 
Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  some 
others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,  as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number. 


EXPOSE  THEM. 

The  man  Keesling,  who  has  tried  to  foist 
"mottled"  Langshans  on  the  country, 
seems  determined  to  persist.  After  some 
questionable  statements  in  California 
Orchard  and  Farm,  he  says : 

"I  refer  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  who,  out  of 
spite,  has  been  doing  all  chat  his  feeble 
brain  is  capable  of  to  injure  all  varieties  of 
Langshans,  except  the  Black,  and  several  of 
the  breeders  of  those  varieties." 

We  deny  that  we  ever  uttered  or  wrote  a 
word  against  Langshans.   On  the  contrary 


the  pure  Langshans— the  Black-  -is  one  ol 
our  grandest  breeds. 

Just  what  we  have  been  guilty  of,  is  to 
expose  those  who  attempted  to  get  a 
monopoly  of  the  Langshan  trade  by  injur- 
ing others. 

The  Langshan  Club  circular  has  been 
used  to  injure  members  in  good  standing, 
and  whose  characters  were  irreproachable, 
while  whole  pages  were  used  to  advertise 
some  of  the  officers. 

They  supposed  that  by  killing  off  com- 
petitors they  could  themselves  "  take  the 
whole  cake,  "  hence  they  encouraged  strife. 

This  man,  Keesling,  was  charged  in  the 
Langshan  Club,  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  of 
Norristown,  Pa.,  with  selling  eggs  that 
were  not  as  claimed,  and  the  charges  were 
very  severe. 

We  got  eggs  from  Keesling — selected— 
and  we  want  no  more.  Only  one  hatched, 
and  that  one  was  given  away. 

AVe  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
White,  or  Mottled  Langshan  ever  existed 
in  China. 

Keesling,  or  anvone  else,  can  easily  make 
mottled  Langshans,  by  crossing  a  white 
Java  with  a  Langshan  hen.  True,  they 
may  be  a  little  "off,"  but  they  will  be  as 
good  as  some  that  others  make. 

We  have  seen  some  "awful  trash  "  at  tne 
shows  labeled  "  White  Langshaus." 

SOME  PERSONS   KNOW  MORE  THAN  A 
HEN. 

Some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  the 
hen  does  not  know  what  she  is  doing,  and 
when  they  operate  an  incubator  they  bring 
in  all  of  their  new-faugled  notions,  and 
then  wonder  why  the  machine  fails.  The 
N.  H.  Mirror  gives  a  few  points  on  this 
subject : 

"By  observing  the  sitting  hen  one  can 
learn  what  to  do  with  an  incubator.  Per- 
sons who  place  eggs  under  a  hen  do  not  go 
to  the  poultry  house  every  two  or  three 
hours  and  pull  the  hen  off  her  nest,  in  or- 
der to  examine  the  egSs,  yet  they  will  open 
the  egg  drawer  of  the  incubator  and  expose 
the  eggs  to  the  cool  air,  and  to  constant 
changes  of  temperature,  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day.  When  the  eggs  are  pipped 
under  a  hen  she  will  not  leave  her  nest  for 
fear  of  exposing  the  newly  hatched  chicks 
to  cold  air,  yet  during  the  hatching  of 
chicks  in  au  incubator  (just  at  the  very 
period  when  they  are  comiug  out),  tl.  3  incu- 
bator is  opened  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
every  inquiring  visitor  who  so  requests, 
and  as  the  chicks  are  then  more  or  less  wet, 
the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  causes 
them  to  be  chilled,  from  which  they  never 
fully  recover,  while  the  chicks  in  the  eggs 
that  are  pipped,  being  weaker  than  the 
others,  are  subjected  to  a  change  of  temper- 
ature of  twenty  degrees,  or  more,  and  die 
in  the  shells. 
"Although  many  incubator  manufacturers 
place  great  importance  on  plenty  of  moist- 
ure, it  is  doubtful  if  the  moisture  theory  is 
correct  at  all.  A  hen  will  bring  off  a  lull 
brood  on  the  top  of  the  hay  in  the  barn  loft, 
and  yet  not  a  drop  of  moisture  will  have 
reached  the  eggs  In  our  own  experiments 
we  have  secured  strong  chicks,  yet  no 
moisture  was  used  until  the  eggs  were 
pipped,  and  then  only  a  few  wet  sponges 
were  placed  in  the  egg  drawer.  This  is 
feasible,  however,  only  wThen  there  are  no 
currents  of  warm,  dry  air  flowing  in.  We 
prefer  to  avoid  currents  of  air,  in  au  incu- 
bator, as  the  hen  does  not  allow  them  in 
the  nest." 

As  a  rule,  failures  occur  because  of  too 
much  interference  with  the  incubator  by 
the  operator,  and  also  because  of  inferior 
eggs.  The  majority  of  eggs  used  in  winter 
are  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Eggs  laid  in  the 
spring  will  always  hatch  better  than  those 
laid  in  winter,  as  the  hens  are  usually  in 
too  high  condition,  from  confinement,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  while  in  the  spring  they  se- 
cure exercise  on  the  range." 

The  rule  should  be  "operate  your  incu- 
bator like  you  operate  your  hen."  If  a  man 
went  into  the  poultry  house  every  day,  and 
dragged  the  hen  off,  handled  her  eggs,  and 
sat  down  by  her  side  to  bother  her  every 
time  a  neighbor  came  in  to  see  the  sights, 
she  would  not  hatch  many  chicks  out. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT  

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  firs 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultky  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  folio"  ing, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year, 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders(Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 
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If  any  person  finds  tliis  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  ;end  liim  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  tliat  lie  will  he  suffic- 
iently Interested  In  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 


MR.  VAN  DDREN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  illustration  is  of  tie  cockerel 
"Chapin,"  score  ninety-live  and  one-half, 
and  his  mates,  including  "  Lucy,  "  the  first 
prize  pullet  at  Battle  Creek,  score  ninety- 
five  and  one-half,  both  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Oldfleld,  but  purchased  from  him 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Van  Dorin,  Buckingham, 
111.  Among  them  are  two  high-priced  hens 
from  the  yards  of  Knapp  Bros.  Mr.  Van 
Doren  now  has  a  large  dock  of  prize-win- 
ning White  Leghorns,  as  he  has  made  many 
additions  from  choice  stock.  His  Plymouth 
Rocks  already  have  a  reputation  as 
being  equal  to  any  in  the  west,  and 
his  Light  Brahmas  are  headed  by  the 
celebrated  Chicago  winner,  "Bis- 
marck." One  of  Mr.  Van  Doren's 
delights  is  the  breeding  of  Bronze 
Turkeys.  His  turkeys  have  won 
nearly  every  year,  at  Chicago,  and  he 
also  captured  the  first  prize  at  In- 
dianapolis. He  breeds  them  of  large 
size,  and  keeps  them  up  to  the  Stan- 
dard. He  is  an  old  breeder,  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
second  to  none. 


some  breeds  out  of  Ihe  market  as  the 
"  matings."  It  is  the  "  matings  "  that  keep 
the  Dark  Brahmas  at  the  rear,  and  the 
"matings"  very  nearly  destroyed  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  at  one  time. 

Let  the  next  revision  of  the  Standard  be 
for  the  better.  Let  the  demand  for  breeds 
be  encouraged,  and  not  hampered  by  that 
which  benefits  no  one  but  which  serves  to 
retard  the  progress  of  some  breeds. 


ARE  WHITE  LANGSHANS  FRAUDS? 

The  Poultry  Keeper  may  have  made  a 
few  enemies  by  so  doing,  but  it  has  not 
failed  to  hammer  persistently  on  the  White 


the'r  way  to  tie  f:ont  by  invading  the 
reading  matter  of  the  poultry  papers,  and 
but  for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  has 
killed  them  off,  one  by  one,  sud  witnessed 
their  gradual  sinking  out  of  sight,  they 
would  have  had  a  harvest.  By  pretended 
virtue,  and  contemptible  attacks  on  others, 
they  sought  the  leading  positions  as  breed- 
ers, but  every  one  of  the  conspirators  has 
met  his  downfall,  and  we  rejoice  in  their 
ending.  Still,  there  are  a.  few  left,  and  they 
are  trying  to  get  up  a  White  Langshan 
"  boom,"  a  boom  from  under  which  we  long 
ago  knocked  ths  props,  but  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  so-called  White 


WHY  SHOULD  IT  BE  SO. 

Why  should  birds  in  the  show- 
room be  one  thing  and  become  some- 
thing else  when  taken  home  ?  Why 
should  prizes  be  given  for  some- 
thing that  is  useless  after  the  Show 
is  over  ?  The  Baltimore  Sun  makes 
some  pertinent  points  on  this  mat- 
ter, saying: 

"  Many  of  the  pure  bred  varieties 
as  exhibited  in  pairs  or  trios  in 
the  shows,  though  they  may  receive 
the  highest  premiums,  will  not  yield 
the  same  finely  marked  progeny. 
People  who  buy  the  first  premium 
trios  of  any  parti-colored  breeds 
expecting  they  will  be  able  to  raise 
the  same  high  scoring  specimens,  will 
meet  with  disappointment. 

"Why  is  this  so?  Because  the 
Standard  requires  specimens  that 
a  single  mating  cannot  produce.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  two 
matings  to  produce  a  standard  male 
and  female.  The  males  of  all  breeds 
are  more  brightly  colored  than  t  he  f<  m  lies. 
In  order  to  get  the  beautiful  partridge  pen- 
•iling  of  the  Partridge  Cochin  female,  a 
male  is  use;l  for  breeding  that  would  never 
produce  a  bird  of  his  own  sex  with  Stand- 
ard markings." 

What  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  with 
such  child's  play.  What  lias  such  foolish 
work  to  do  with  promoting  thcpoultry  in- 
dustry ?  Why  should  this  journal  be  styled 
a  "market  poultry  paper"  when  those 
who  cast  the  reflections  engage  in  such  idle 
work  as  the  above  ? 

What  is  there  to  gain  by  compelling  a 
Partridge  Cochin  to  be  what  one  does  not 
want  it  to  be,  and  which  requires  what  are 
termed  "matings"  to  produce  something 
that  is  valueless  after  a  show  is  ended  and 
the  breeders  go  home  ? 

Of  what  value  are  prize  winners  under 
such  circumstances,  and  by  what  right  can 
a  breeder  offer  to  sell  eggs  from  prize-win- 
ners if  the  prize-winners  will  not  produce 
their  like  ?  Is  it  not  a  deception  and  an  in. 
Justice  to  the  unenlightened? 

Nothing  has  been  so  effectual  in  driving 
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Langshan  fraud,  nor  do  we  care  who  ob- 
jects. We  have  asserted,  and  still  assert, 
that  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  While  Langshan  in  China,  and 
we  arc  supported  in  that  claim  by  the 
Feathered  World,  of  London,  England.  It 
says: 

"Miss  Croad  has  told  us  all  about  the 
Black  Langshan,  the  country  from  whence 
he  comes,  and  how  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  country,  yet  no  writer  has 
told  us  that  he  has  seen  White  Langshans 
running  about  in  flocks  in  a  purely  intural 
state,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
birds  are  known  to  exist." 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  above.  It 
is  plain  language,  easily  understood,  an  1  is 
uttered  by  one  of  the  most  reliable  poultry 
journals  in  the  world.  It  i;  a  hard  blow  to 
those  parties  who  have  boasted  of  import- 
ing White  Langshans.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  any  charlatan  to  state  that  he  imports. 
It  sounds  well,  but  when  they  claim  to 
have  done  something  that  is  impossible 
they  stand  exposed  in  their  declarations. 

The  men  who  have  styled  themselves  as 
importers  have  also  worked  and  wormed 


Langshans  we  give  another  extract  from 
the  Feathered  World,  which  says: 

"One  might  think  it  hard  for  a  breeder  to 
be  prosecuted  and  fined  in  this  country  for 
vending  eggs  of  a  perfect  stock  that  pro- 
duced imperfect  chickens,  which,  of  "ourse, 
is  always  liable  to  be  the  case  where  birds 
are  made  up  as  in  the  case  of  While  Lang- 
shans ;  for,  correctly  speaking,  none  are 
found  in  a  natural  state.  Of  course  it  may 
lie  pointed  out  that  now  and  then  all  black 
fowls  will  produce  a  purely  white  one ;  yet 
this  is  rare,  and  will  not  help  the  breeder 
of  white  fowls  very  much  for  they  are 
simply  albinos,  or  bird*  bred  without  any 
coloring  matter  at  all  in  them.  To  get  the 
dark  or  slate-colored  legs  they  must  be 
crossed  with  other  white  fowls  possessing 
dark  legs.  This  at  once  renders  them 
'made'  or  cross-bred  birds,  although,  after 
a  few  years'  careful  breeding  thev  might 
pass  muster  as  being  purely  bred." 

The  above  is  a  warning.  Bear  in  mind  it 
informs  you  that  White  Langshans  are 
"  made  up,"  and  that  none  are  found  in  the 
natural  state.  It  is  from  England  that  our 
original  Black  Langshans  came,  and  it  is 
possible  to  procure  the  Blacks  from  China, 
but  we  hope  that  our  people  arc  not  yet 


ready  to  be  gulla.l  by  every  claimant  who 
has  no  regard  for  truth,  and  who  simply 
aims  to  deceive  ( hem. 

If  the  above  is  true,  as  stated  by  the 
Feathered  Wo.  Id,  it  puts  an  end  to  such 
stuff  as  WhUe,  Mottled  and  Blue  Lang- 
shans. If  there  are  none  in  China  ,  then 
none  can  be  imported  from  China.  If  any 
man  honestly  comes  forward  and  states  that 
he  "made  up"  his  AVhit.cs  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended f  ir  so  doing,  but  if  men  claim  to 
import  from  China  that  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  that  country  they  make  claims  which 
do  not  accord  with  thr  statements  given  by 
the  excellent  English  journal  quoted  above. 

VALUE  OF  MEAT  FOR  FOWLS. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Stork- 
keeper  gives  some  strong  points  in 
favor  of  meat  and  ground  bone  for 
fowls.  We  give  his  experience,  which 
shows  that  fowls  regard  meat  as  nec- 
essary, even  if  their  owners  do  not. 
He  says : 

"  Those  who  were  brought  up  on  an 
average  New  England  farm  forty  or 
more  years  ago  know  of  the  numbe- 
rless little  contrivances  and  ways 
used  to  save  a  dollar.  The  writer 
well  remembers  trapping  minks  and 
muskrats  when  a  boy  and  turning  a 
good  many  honest  pennies  by  selling 
the  pelts,  but  the  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals were  usually  thrown  away. 

'•Noticing  the  fowls  trying  their 
level  best  to  pick  to  pieces  and  eat 
the  meat,  resource  was  had  to  the- 
chopping  block  and  broadaxe  or 
hatchet  to  assist  the  fowls.  Of 
course  we  noticed  that  the  fowls  in-, 
creased  their  egg  product.  Then  in 
the  spring  when  we  got  an  extra  lot 
of  fish  (which  we  call  suckers)  we 
chopped  them  up  so  the  fowls  could 
eat  them,  always  noticing  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  fowls.  Then 
later,  in  the  early  summer,  we  got 
those  woodchucks  that  ate  the  beans  ; 
these,  too,  we  laboriously  made  into 
mince  meat  for  those  ever-hungry 
fowls.  They  even  ate  the  teeth  anil 
toe  nails  and  ai  much  of  the  hide  as 
we  had  patience  to  chop  up. 

"Anyone  who  has  carefully  obser- 
ved how  and  what  fowls  will  eat.will 
very  quickly  and  easily  sec  that  meat 
bones,  as  they'  are  left  after  tho 
marketmau  has  sold  off  the  meat,  are 
just  exactly  the  thing  that  fowls 
need,  with  other  feed,  if  they  are  only 
cut  up  so  the  fowls  tan  swallow  them. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  bone  cutters 
advertised  to  cut  or  grind  hone  for  fowls, 
and  a  few  that  claim  to  he  able  to  cut  those 
green  bones,  meat,  eristic  and  all.  so  as  to 
be  in  good  order  for  the  fowls  to  eat.  The 
writer  has  tried  one  made  by  F.  W.  Mann, 
of  Milford,Mass.,  that  does  it  in  good  shape. 
I  have  seen  his  advertisement  in  some  of  the, 
poultry  journals. 

"When  you  can  make  one  hen  hatch  six- 
teen chickens  out  of  fiftec!  eggs  (one  of 
them  had  two  yolks)  and  tnen  make  a  claim 
that  it  was  caused  largely  by  Hie  cut  meat 
and  bones,  no  doubt  you  are  much  nearer 
the  truth  in  your  claim  than  some  of  the 
politicians  who  lay  everything  to  the  Me- 
Kinley  bill." 

Too  much  cannot  be  stated  in  favor  of 
meat  and  bones  for  laying  hens.  There  is 
no  food  as  cheap  as  that  which  gives  good 
results,  and  when  all  other  foods  fail,  meal 
and  bones  often  start  the  hens  to  work 
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A  GREAT  POULTRY  FARM. 

Michigan  Speaks  for  Herself— 
The  Large  Poultry  Farm  of 
Geo.  J.  Nissley,  at  Saline, 
Michigan. 

We  present  in  this  issue  several  views  of 
the  large  establishment  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Nissly,  at  Saline,  Mich.,  and  as  the  descrip- 
tion is  best  given  by  Mr.  Nissly  himself,  in 
his  catalogue,  we  present  below,  the  com- 
plete details,  as  described  by  him. 


breeding  house  from  the  south.  The  small 
yards  immediately  south  of  the  two  wings 
are  fifty  feet  deep  and  open  into  an  open 
shed  (shown  in  picture).  These  sheds  form 
a  sheltering  place  in  winter,  having  win- 
dows to  the  south  for  sunshine,  and  in  sum- 
mer they  make  a  cool,  shady  place  for  fowls 
to  stay  in.  The  ground  in  these  sheds  is 
well  covered  with  line  gravel,  so  our  birds 
always  have  free  access  to  that  necessary 
article  of  their  diet.  Extending  back  from 
these  small  runs  aud  sheds  are  our  large 
grass  runs,  partly  shown  in  cut  which  are 
about  one-fourth  acre  in  size.  For  each  two 
or  three  small  yards  we  have  one  of  these 
large  runs,  into  which  the  birds  are  let  al- 


stock.  We  never  attempt  to  confine  a 
("rowing  chick,  but  always  give  them  un- 
limited  range,  thus  insuring  strong,  healthy 
birds,  for  a  chick  once  stunted  will  never 
develop  into  a  prize  winner.  We  shall  in- 
crease the  number  of  these  small  houses 
mentioned  above,  and  scatter  them  about 
our  farm,  thus  to  a  great  extent  colonizing 
our  young  stock  and  preventing  too  many 
in  one  flock. 

INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  WEST  WING  OF  MAIN 
BREEDING  HOUSE. 

This  engraving  (Fig.  4,)  is  an  interior 
view  of  the  west  wing  of  our  main  breeding 
house.   To  the  right  of  the  row  of  nest 


our  brooding  house,  incubator  room,  office, 
etc.  In  the  foreground  are  shown  a  pen  of 
our  Light  Brahmas,  which  the  artist's 
camera  also  caught.  This  building  is  26x50 
feet,  exclusive  of  incubator  room  shown  at 
left.  It  was  designed  especially  for  raising 
"  broilers  "  for  market,  and  in  it  we  have 
had  as  high  as  1,500  little  chicks  at  one  time. 
There  were  twenty  pens  below — ten  on 
each  side  of  hallway — and  ten  on  upper 
deck.  The  glass  to  the  south  furnishes 
ample  light  and  sunshine.  The  outside 
runs  shown  are  for  giving  the  chicks  out- 
door exercise.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
broilers  can  be  successfully  raised  artifi- 
cially ;  but  not  without  unceasing  care  and 


(FIG  1-,  —  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM— LOOKING  NORTH-WEST. 

(A.  A  Main  Breeding  House;  B.  Brooding  House,  Incubator  Room  and  Office;  Store  House,  Fruit  Evaporator,  etc.) 


OUR  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM. 

Our  poultry  farm  proper,  consists  of 
eleven  acres  of  line  sandy  land  located 
within  the  limits  of  Saline,  a  thriving  little 
city,  situated  in  the  banner  county  of 
Michigan,  on  a  branch  of  t  he  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  nine  miles 
from  Ann  Arbor,  a  city  of  national  reputa- 
tion, as  there  is  located  the  great  University 
of  Michigan,  with  its  2,500  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  large  cut  (Fig.  1.)  is  a  birdseye  view 
of  our  buildings  aud  as  much  "of  our 
grounds  and  their  surroundings  as  the  ar- 
tist's camera  could  grasp.  The  view  is 
taken  from  an  elevation  at  the  extreme 
southwest  part  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
reader  must  therefore  imagine  himself  look- 
'■•ig  over  our  place  toward  the  northeast.  In 


ternately  each  day,  through  suitable  open- 
ings at  rear  of  the  sheds.  Thus  our  fowls 
have  ample  range  and  plenty  of  green  feed, 
the  growth  of  grass  being  so  luxuriant,  that 
we  each  season  mow  a  crop  of  clover,  be- 
sides "pasturing"  our  breeding  birds.  In 
the  small  yards  we  have  plum  trees  (now 
much  larger  than  at  the  time  the  photo- 
graph was  taken)  and  from  them  harvest 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  ever  shown  in  this 
market.  Part  of  the  trees  we  sprayed,  a 
few  we  shook  daily,  and  others  we  did  not 
touch.  The  latter  bore  as  line  fruit  as  any, 
thus  proving  that  the  curculio  stands  poor 
show  in  a  hen  yard.  The  large  runs  back 
are  planted  to  plum,  pear  aud  quince,  of 
which  we  have  harvested  some  of  the  hand- 
somest fruit  to  be  found. 
This  engraving  (Mg.  8.)  shows  our  main 


boxes  shown,  is  the  three-foot  hall  way, 
and  the  doors  from  the  hall  to  the  pens  are 
between  each  of  the  nest  boxes.  The  main 
object  of  this  picture  is  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  our  nests  and  perches.  In  the 
foreground,  marked  A,  is  one  of  our  nest 
boxes  with  the  inside  lid  raised  to  show  the 
interior  arrangement.  There  are  six  nests 
with  a  little  alley-way  in  front,  and  place 
for  fowls  to  enter  or  get  out  at  either  end, 
entrance  being  made  by  the  little  slatted 
board  extending  from  floor  as  shown  in  cut. 

In  the  second  pen,  B  shows  a  nest  box 
open  and  interior  division  C,  which  are  all 
in  one  piece,  removed,  showing  how  easily 
our  nests  are  cleaned.  The  lid  for  gather- 
ing eggs  opens  from  hall  and  is  not  shown 
in  picture.  Further  down  the  building  are 
shown  the  several  nest  boxes  closed.  In 


plenty  of  hard  work,  and  we  advise  none  to 
undertake  it  unless  they  have  ample  time, 
some  experience  and  good  facilities.  We 
have  tried  both  the  incubator  and  brooder, 
and  the  old  hen,  for  our  early  chicks,  with 
results  greatly  iu  favor  of  the  incubator 
and  brooder.  Later  iu  season  we  hatch  am! 
rear  many  with  hens,  not  only  on  our 
grounds  here,  but  on  the  several  farm- 
where  our  young  stock  is  grown. 

This  cut  (Fig  6)  shows,  on  a  diminutive 
scale,  ground  plan  of  our  extensive  breed- 
ing house.  By  carefully  studying  it  you 
will  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of  "the  interior 
arrangement.  As  already  stated,  each  wing 
is  100  feet  long  by  sixteen  wide,  divided 
into  twelve  pens,  each  8^x13  feet.  A  hall- 
way A,  extends  along  north  side  of  each. 
The  divisions  between  pens  and  along  hall 


(FIG  2  )— VIEW  OF  MAIN  BREEDING  HOUSE,  FROM  THE  SOUTH 


(FIG  3.) — VIEW  CF  MAIN  BREEDING  nCUSE  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


the  foreground  is  shown  some  of  our  berry 
field,  with  the  luxuriant  rows  of  Gregg  and 
Cuthbert  raspberries,  while  in  the  distance 
will  be  seen  several  church  spires,  and  nu- 
merous other  buildings  that  help  make  up 
the  town, though  the  fine  residence  aud  busi- 
ness part  lies  in  an  opposite  direction.  On 
our  ground  the  long  building  at  the  left 
shows  our  main  breeding  house,  a  more  de- 
tailed illustration  and  description  of  which 
is  given.  The  small  yards  and  large 
grass  runs  to  the  south  of  building  arc  also 
shown.  The  centre  building  is  our  brood- 
ing house,  incubator  room,  office,  etc.,  and 
is  also  more  fully  illustrated  and  described. 
In  the  large  building  at  the  right  is  our 
fruit  evaporator,  and  store-house,  with 
large  basement  (2iix50)  used  for  surplus 
Block,  etc.,  as  will  be  more  fully  described. 
This  engraving  (Fig.  2)  shows  our  main 


breeding  house  from  the  northeast.  Each 
of  the  two  wings  is  one  hundred  feet  long, 
while  the  middle  upright  is  10x20,  one  aud 
one-half  stories  high,  with  basement.  North 
of  the  building  is  a  small  plum  orchard 
where  we  coop  little  chicks  in  summer,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  several  coops  shown  in 
cut.  We  find  this  an  effctual  way  of  light- 
ing the  curculio. 

In  addition  to  the  main  house  here  shown 
we  have  small  houses,  12x16,  built  at  the 
junction  of  each  two  of  the  large  runs  south 
of  our  yards.  These  houses  accommodate 
two  breeding  pens  during  breeding  season, 
and  during  fall  and  winter  make  splendid 
quarters  for  growing  young  stock,  as  they 
have  the  liberty  of  our  entire  fruit  grounds. 
In  addition  to  our  regular  poultry  farm, 
herein  described,  we  also  have  100  acres  of 
hind  two  miles  out.  where  we  raise  voung 


first  pen,  D  shows  one  of  our  perches 
which  are  regular  movable  benches,  about 
twenty  inches  high,  twenty  wide,  and  nine 
feet  long.  The  perch  proper  is  at  one  end 
shown  raised  from  the  notch,  in  which  it 
rests.  Underneath  the  row  of  nest  boxes 
is  our  watering  trough,  (more  fully  de- 
scribed further  on).  This  trough  extends 
full  length  of  building  in  hallway,  and 
fowls  reach  through  slatted  partition  to 
drink.  On  south  side  of  building  arc 
shown  the  inside  shutters,  witli  which  each 
window  is  supplied,  aud  which  are  closed 
on  cold  nights,  adding  much  to  the  warmth 
of  our  buildings.  The  east  wing  of  o'v.r 
building  is  exactly  like  this. 

FIG  5.     VllilV  Ol'    JiROODING   IIOl.  Si:  FROM 
SOUTH. 

This  Fig.  5  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 


ways  are  made  of  six-foot  wire  netting  at- 
tached to  a  two-foot  tight  base  between 
pens.  D  DD  are  the  perches,  and  C  C  C 
are  the  nest  boxes,  which  we  have  described 
under  cut  of  interior  view  on  preceding 
page.  The  twenty-inch  space  from  nest  t. 
floor  is  open  slat  work — slats  three  inches 
apart.  Along  slat-work  in  hall,  is  a  galvan- 
ized iron  water  trough,  eight  inches  from 
floor  extending  entire  length  of  hall,  from 
which  fowls  drink  by  reaching  through  the 
slat  work.  Our  plan  of  watering  we  con- 
sider the  most  convenient  we  ever  saw 
Tin'  troughs  in  hallways,  which  are  100 
feet  long,  are  placed  on  a  slight  incline 
with  an  outlet  ;il  the  lower  end.  In  upper 
Story  of  centre  supply  buildi.*^  is  a  large 
water  tank,  constantly  kept  full  by  wind- 
mill, and  from  this  tank,  pipes  lead  to 
water  troughs  in  halls,  and  thus  by  a  sim- 
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pie  movement  of  the  baud  to  open  faucets, 
water  is  furnished  every  fowl  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Water  runs  in  at  upper  ends,  while  the 
overflow  runs  out  of  outlets  at  lower  ends, 
into  under-ground  drains  which  carry  it 
away.  Thus  our  fowls  have  pure,  fresh 
water  constantly  before  them.  By  simply 
drawing  a  plug  all  water  runs  out  of 
troughs,  which  can  thus  be  easily  cleaned 
when  necessary.  Each  pen  has  a  large 
window  to  the  south,  extending  nearly  to 
the  floor,  thus  giving  ample  sunshine  "and 
light.  Every  window  lias  an  inside  shutter 
which  is  closed  nights,  during  cold  winter 
weather,  adding  very  much  to  the  warmth 
of  the  building.  Jn  each  pen  is  a  small 
portable  coop  fastened  above  the  floor,  used 
for  giving  the  males  in  breeding  pens,  extra 


matched  lumber  which  is  covered  with  "Nc- 
pousct"  and  then  shingled.  The  floor  of 
pens  are  always  kept  coven d  with  several 
inches  of  dry  earth,  straw  and  chaff,  into 
into  which  grain  is  thrown,  thus  making 
our  liens  "scratch  for  a  living."  Each 
flock  has  a  dust  tub  which  they  enjoy  very 
much.  We  do  not  crowd  our  fowls.  Our 
huildiiiKs,  though  large,  contain  no  more 
fowls  than  we  find  in  buildings  scarcely 
half  as  large. 

Nature  has  done  everything  to  make  oue 
grounds  exactly  adapted  for  the  purposr 
we  use  them,  and  we,  too,  have  done  con- 
siderable, having  expended  nearly  §7,000  in 
making  them  what  they  are.  and  are  still 
making  improvements. 


know  that  these  bashaws  have  their  favor- 
ites." 

The  above  will  apply  to  other  hens  than 
Gaines.  According  to  the  experience  of  the 
writer  eleven  chicks  were  hatched  from 
eggs  that  were  layed  after  the  hen  had  been 
removed  from  the  mile.  We  can  give,  as 
our  own  experience,  that  we  have  had  eggs 
to  hatch,  although  no  male  had  been  with 
the  hens  for  ten  days,  and  the  eggs  were 
newly  layed.  Much  depends  on  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  however. 


This  paper,  on  trial  six  months,  25  cents. 


HOW  MANY  EGGS  PER  HEN. 

About  once  in  five  years  the  following 
"goes  the  rounds  "  of  the  press.    It  is  this 


SpautsD  lien  that  was  nine  years  old  last 
Jtlly,  and  she  lays  every  year  from  Febru- 
ary to  November  more  eggs  than  any  other 
In  n  I  hat  I  ever  kept.  She  is  now  (Novem- 
ber 28,)  shedding  her  feathers,  and  but  for 
that  no  one  could  tell  that  she  is  more  than 
two  years  old." 

The  above  item  records  the  work  now 
being  done  by  a  hen  that  will  be  ten  years 
old  in  July.  The  item  was  written  in  No- 
vember, and  shows  that  the  aged  hen  lays 
every  month  in  the  year  except  December, 
January  and  February,  and  lays  more  eggs 
than  any  hen  the  writer  ever  kept,  though 
he  gives  no  figures. 

Those  who  have  kept  pet  hens  until  they 
were  very  old,know  that  GOO  eggs  is  no  limit 
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(FIG  5.) — VIEW  OF  BREEDING  HOUSE  FR  M  SOUTH. 


(FIG  4  )— INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  WEST  WING  OF  MAIN  BREEDING  HOUSE. 


feed  during  the  breeding  season,  d  d  d  are 
doors  two  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  high, 
leading  from  hall  into  each  pen,  and  are  all 
hung  with  patent  spring  hinges,  thus  sav- 
ing the  trouble  of  stopping  to  adjust  any 
fastenings.  E  E  E  represent  the  outlet  for 
fowls,  and  are  opened  and  closed  with 
slides  which  are  operated  by  cord  and  pul- 
ley from  hallway,  b  b  b  are  outside  runs 
or  yards  which  open  into  sheds  a  a  a,  al- 
ready described.  In  each  pen  is  a  small 
trough  in  which  we  keep  shell,  bone,  etc., 
before  our  fowls  at  all  times.  We  also 
have  a  four-foot  feed  trough  in  each  pen  for 
feeding  soft  feed.  They  are  hinged  to  the 
wall  at  one  end,  and  when  not  in  use  are 
put  up  against  the  wall  out  of  the  way.  II 
H  are  the  large  runs  for  pasture  and  range, 
into  which  the  fowls  are  1st  alternately 
from  the  smaller  yards.  At  the  rear  of  the 
large  yards  arc  the  small  poultry  houses 
used  "for  breeding  stock  during  "breeding 
season  and  for  young  stock  in  fall  and  win- 


WHEN  IS  AN  EGG  FERTILE? 

The  following  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  Game  Fanciers'  Journal,  Battle  Creeki 
Mich.,  will  be  found  of  interest.  The 
writer,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  How 
long  will  a  Game  hen  retain  the  influence  of 
the  male  when  separated  from  him?"  states 
that  something  depends  on  the  number  of 
hens  that  were  with  him,  but  the  writer 
gives  his  personal  experience,  as  follows: 

"At  one  time  I  placed  a  fine  healthy  stag 
and  a  hen  two  years  old  together  until  I 
saved  thirteen  eggs.  I  set  them  in  the 
proper  way  and  the  result  was  three  sickly 
chicks,  that  lived  about  four  weeks.  Oh 
another  occasion  I  had  a  six  pound  Blue 
Bed  stag  with  three  hens,  oneof  them  being 
a  White  Georgian  from  Connecticut.  After 
saving  seven  eg^s  I  immediately  placed  her 
and  two  other  hens  in  a  coop  with  a  White 


time  given  by  Mr.  E.  Charles,  Jr.,  in  the 
Southern  Fancier,  and  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  our  readers.  Referring  to  how 
many  eggs  can  a  hen  lay,  he  says: 

"  This  is  an  interesting  point  and  oue 
about  which  many  conflicting  statements 
are  heard.  Of  course  some  breeds  are  much 
better  layers  than  others,  and  so  no  state- 
ment can  be  exact.  But  a  French  writer 
of  considerable  repute  says  that  the  ovarium 
of  a  fowl  is  composed  of  000  ovals  or  eggs, 
and  consequently  a  hen  cannot  lay  more 
than  600  eggs  in  her  whole  life,  and,  in  a 
natural  course,  these  are  distributed  in  the 
following  proportion: 

First  year  after  birth  15  to  20 

Second  year  after  birth  100  to  120 

Third  year  after  birth  120  to  135 

Fourth  year  after  birth  100  to  115 

Fifth  year  after  birth  60  to  80 

Sixth  year  after  birth  50  to  60 

Seventh  year  after  birth  35  to  40 

Eighth  year  after  birth  15  to  30 

Ninth  year  after  birth  1  to  10 

V  "  This  table  shows  the  largest  number  of 
eggs  in  the  third  year.   Yet  many  of  our 


to  place  on  the  productive  capacity  of  alien, 
and  the  above  estimate  is  not  founded  on 
fact  and  experience,  being  but  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  "  French  writer  of  considerable 
repute." 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CARRIER. 

We  have  something  good  and  cheap  to 
offer  our  readers,  and  if  you  will  read  this 
we  believe  you  will  agree  with  us.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  perfected  by  which 
we  can  provide  our  readers  with  an  egg 
carrier,  which  will  hold  twelve  dozen  eggs 
and  is  made  of  the  best  of  t  in,  hand  o  nelj 
japanned,  w  ith  folding  fillers  mad'-  f  doth 
paper,  while  a  substantially  hingei  ,  dust 
proof  lid  is  held  in  place  by  a  perfect  work- 
ing lock  and  key.   It  is  not  only  one  of  the 
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best  egg  carriers  on  earth,  but  also  a  model 
bread  case,  and  as  a  receptacle  for  lunch 
when  attending  fairs,  public  gatherings 
etc.,  has  no  equal.  When  you  sec  it  you 
cannot  avoid  appreciating  it.  Whenthe 
eggs  are  removed  the  fillers  close  up  and 
drop  in  the  carrier,  so  that  when  you  take 
the  carrier  full  of  eggs  to  market  you  can 
use  it  as  a  box  to  bring  home  goods  that  are 
to  be  kept  dry.  It  caii  also  be  safely  locked 
with  a  key. 

We  offer  this  carrier,  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year,  both  for  the  one  price  of 
$1.25.   It  is  the  cheapest  offer  yet  made. 


ter.  All  yards  are  set  with  plum  trees. 
The  arrangement  of  centre  supply  house  is 
shown  i:i  the  ground  plan  as  follows:  The 
lower  floir  is  divided  in  two  rooms,  1  and  2, 
with  a  door  leading  from  1  into  each  hall- 
way ;  3  is  a  stove  which  in  cold  weather  not 
only  makes  it  more  comfortable  for  the  at- 
tendants, but  by  opening  the  large  doors 
leading  to  halls,  the  entire  building  is 
slightly  warmed.  Room  2  is  used  for 
cooking  and  preparing  food,  etc.  It  con- 
tains a  cooking  apparatus,  a  Mann  bone 
cutter,  and  numerous  appliances  required 
in  our  "housekeeping."  7  shows  stairs 
leading  to  upper  floor  where  are  six  large 
bins  for  grain  and  feed,  which  is  drawn 
through  spouts  x  x  x  on  lower  floor. 
Stairs  also  lead  to  cellar,  where  are  stored 
cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  for  winter 
feed.  All  our  buildings  are  ceiled  on  the 
outside  with  drop  siding,  under  which  is  a 
lining  of  "Neponset,"  also  ceiled  inside 
with  matched  ceiling.   The  roofs  are  laid  of 


(FIG  6.)— GROUND  PLAN. 


Georgian  cock  from  New  York.  I  destroyed 
the  first  five  eggs  and  saved  eleven.  I  set 
them,  and  in  twenty-one  days,  when  I  went 
to  look  at  my  AVhite  Georgian  chicks,  I 
found  five  healthy  blue  chicks  instead.  The 
last  six  eggs  were  not  impregnated,  al- 
though I  have  bred  chicks  from  this  cock 
and  other  hens. 

"Another  instance  is  when  a  friend  of  mine 
left  a  hen  with  an  imported  Game  cock  that 
was  running  with  two  hens  ;  he  left  her  un- 
til she  laid  her  first  egg,  then  took  her 
home  placed  her  in  a  room  in  li  is  house  un- 
til he  saved  thirteen  eggs.  He  set  them  and 
in  due  time  received  eleven  chicks  for  his 
pains.  This  is  a  fact,  for  I  saw  the  chicks. 
I  do  not  give  this  as  a  rule,  for  there  are 
exceptions  and  many  of  them.  Sometimes 
when  there  are  ten"  or  more  hens  with  a 
cock  some  particular  hens  will  retain  the 
influence  of  the  cock  longer  than  others,  for 
the  reason  that  he  pays  more  attention  to 
them.   Most  breeders  know  or  ought  to 


poultry  writers  tell  us  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  keep  hens  after  they  arc  two  years  old. 
as  they  are  then  past  the  best  laying  per- 
iod." 

We  will  state  that  we  have  known  hens 
to  double  the  total  number  (600  eggs),  and 
a  favorite  hen  onca  owned  by  us  layed  112 
eggs  when  eight  years  old,  as  well  as  raising 
a  brood  of  chicks.  The  writer  allows  no 
eggs  after  the  ninth  year,  yet  we  know  of  a 
hen  that  layed  three  eggs  after  she  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  which  lived  to  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen  years. 

In  the  Farm  Journal  for  January,  a  cor- 
respondent at  Quincy  Point,  Mass.,  comes 
forward  and  crushes  the  above  table  with 
ease.  He  shows  that  a  hen  is  not  useless 
always  because  she  is  aged,  and  says  : 

"I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  Black 


BIDDY  TAKES  THE  CAKE. 

Our  sheep  breeders  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  sheep  is  a  double  geared 
animal,  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  and 
that  either  the  lamb  or  the  wool,  on  the  pelt 
or  off  it,  will  pay  for  its  annual  keep.  The 
advocates  of  the  "  granger's  cow"  says  here 
is  milk  every  day  if  you  want  it,  whether 
for  butter  or  cheese,  and  a  calf  once  a  year. 
Horsemen  point  to  the  brood  mare  that  will 
work  her  way  and  give  the  colt  as  clear 
profit.    Biddy,  however  beats  them  all. 

First,  there  are  the  eggs  fresh  and  bright, 
cash  any  day  in  the  year ;  young  chickens 
when  she  gets  tired  and  needs  a  couple  of 
months'  vacation ;  chickens,  which  in  from 
thrco  to  five  mouths  area  cash  crop,  for 
which  the  world  will  pay  a  good  price  ;  then 
manure  fit  to  grow  premium  crops  of  corn, 
and  lastly  the  body  of  the  hen  itself,  a  val- 
uable product  after  yielding  thrco  distinct 
profits.  A  double-purpose  animali  is  a  good 
thing,  but  biddy  doubles  the  double-purposo 
and  cackles,  as  she  has  clearly  a  right  to  <!«. 
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CROP  BOUND  FOWLS. 

This  is  a  very  important  subject.  Fowls 
are  very  liable' to  it,  not  only  through  over- 
feeding, but  from  the  stuff  they  pick  up 
and  eat,  which  they  should  not.  There  are 
several  thiugs  which  may  be  avoided,  where 
people  only  keep  a  few  fowls,  to  prevent 
their  birds'  from  being  crop-bound.  It  oc- 
curs more  frequently  perhaps  with  those 
who  live  in  towns  and  who  have  a  garden, 
than  with  those  living  in  the  country.  I 
have  often  seen  people  pull  up  a  little 
bunch  of  long  grass  that  was  growing  on 
their  garden  path  and  throw  it  in  to  the 
poultry. 

"When  these  pieces  are  thrown  in  to  the 
birds  they  are  almost  sure  to  pick  them  up, 
and  this  is  one  thing  which  causes  a  stop- 
page in  the  crop.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
long  grass,  as  soon  as  the  fowls  swallow 
them,  become  a  hard  substance  when  put  in 
a  small  compass,  especially  when  it  is  very 
coarse  grass.  It  gets  over  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  gizzard,  and  stops  the  food  from 
passing,  consequently  irritation  is  set  up 
at  once  in  the  crop,  and  the  birds  become 
very  thirsty. 

They  drink  a  lot  of  water,  which  causes 
the  crop  to  be  heavy,  and  the  weight  of  the 
crop  makes  the  skin  break  away  from  the 
body.  The  crop  falls  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  is  much  lower  than  the  outlet 
leading  into  the  gizzard,  and  when  the  crop 
drops  once,  it  naturally  keeps  getting  worse 
and  worse  because  it  can  not  empty  itself. 
The  round  ball  of  grass  remains  in  ibe  crop 
for  weeks,  and  in  course  of  time  becomes 
very  sour,  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell 
comes  from  it.  The  liens  may  still  keep 
laying,  as  when  the  crop  is  fallen  the  heavy 
bulk  is  sunk  away  from  the  passage  leading 
into  the  gizzard,  and  the  food  can  still  pass, 
but  in  such  cases  many  of  the  eggs  which 
the  hens  lay  have  a  nasty  taste,  or  in  some 
cases  a  musty  smell,  because  the  food  in 
the  crop  gets  sour,  as  it  never  empties  itself 
properly.  Poultry  people  often  wonder 
why  their  eggs  taste  musty,  and  this  is  one 
cause  for  it. 

There  are  several  other  thiugs  which  are 
liable  to  block  up  the  passage  of  the  crop. 
Bacon  rind  very  frequently  does  it.  When 
the  housewife  has  been  cutting  a  piece  of 
bacon  there  is  often  a  rind  at  one  end,  per- 
haps three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  while 
the  other  end  of  the  rind  may  be  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  really  it  is 
like  a  three-cornered  piece.  Sue™  a  piece  is 
;  m  ~t  sure  to  stop  up  the  passage  leading 
o  th  gizzard.  It  gets  fast  in  the  passage, 
nothing  will  move  it  unless  an  incision 
is  made.  I  o  ten  have  post-mortems  sent 
to  me  with  the  bacon  rind  fast  in  the  pas- 
sage. I  do  .not  object  to  giving  poultry 
bacon  rind,  but  it  should  never  be  more 
than  two  inches  long,  nor  should  they  be 
wide  pieces.  Another  dangerous  thing  for 
fowls  is  little  pieces  of  sharp  bone  splint- 
ered— that  is  to  say,  poultry  people  often 
knock  up  bone  for  the  birds  themselves, 
which  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  them  if  prop- 
erly done,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  little 
sharp  splinters  from  the  bone,  and  if  these 
are  allowed  to  pass  the  birds  will  often 
swallow  them,  and  that  also  sets  up  in- 
llammation  in  the  crop.  After  they  are 
swallowed  they  often  lay  in  the  crop  a  long 
time,  and  in  some  cases  prick  right  through 
the  latter,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  needle 
would.  Sharp  fish  bones  will  serve  them 
in  the  same  way,  though  the  latter  are  also 
a  very  good  tiling  for  fowls  if  they  are 
either  cut  into  small  pieces  or  smashed  up, 
but  when  the  birds  swallow  them  two  or 
three  inches  long  it  often  causes  a  stoppage 
in  their  crops.  Where  poultry  people  have 
only  a  few  birds,  and  the  refuse  from  the 
house  is  given  them,  it  is  not  much  trouble 
to  pick  out  the  large  lish  bones,  or  anything 
which  is  liable  to  block  up  the  passage  of 
the  crop.  I  always  preach  the  doctrine, 
'•  Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

Kef  erring  again  to  the  long  grass,  it  is 
very  easy  to  cut  it.  If  you  get  a  handful  of 
long  grass  and  lay  it  on  a  board,  with  a 
sharp  knife  enough  could  be  cut  up  in  about 
five  minutes  for  100  birds.  Hold  the  grass 
tight  in  the  left  hand,  and  it  will  cut  very 
easily.  It  should  uot  be  cut  more  than 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
especially  if  it  is  coarse.  Grass  from  a  lawn 
that  has  been  mowed  with  a  machine  is 
splendid  for  them  ;  though  it  is  often  more 
thau  an  inch  long,  it  is  generally  very  fine. 
Many  people  cut  cabbage  leaves  up  for  their 
birds,  the  stem  of  the  leaves  being  very 
large  they  cut  them  up  in  three-cornered 
pieces.  When  they  are  cut  up  in  this  way 
they  often  cause  a  stoppage  in  the  crop. 
When  the  stems  are  given  to  the  fowls  they 
should  be  cut  up  in  narrow  strips,  not  thick 
pieces,  because  the  bird's  swallow  is  much 
larger  than  the  passage  leading  into  the 
gizzard.  Sometimes  when  fowls  are  short 
of  sharp  grit  they  will  swallow  large  stones 
or  pieces  of  coal,  which  will  cause  a  stop- 
page. If  a  fowl  has  a  stoppage  through 
the  food  not  being  digested  properly,  two 
teaspctiu  fills  of  salad  oil  and  half  a  tea- 
syoonful  of  Epsom  salts  will  often  clear 
the  passage,  but  when  it  docs  not,  an  incis- 
ion in  the  crop  should  be  made,  and  the 
hard  or  solid  substance  should  be  removed. 
When  poultry  first  shows  signs  of  a  stop- 
page in  the  crop  it  should  be  seen  to  at 
once. 

Whene^r  a  hen  is  noticed  to  stretch  her 
neck  as  though  she  was  trying  to  swallow 
something,  or  rather  when  she  has  got 
something  which  appears  to  be  in  her  throat 
and  she  cannot  get  it  iv.iy  further,  she  should 
be  picked  up  at  once  and  the  oil  and  Epsom 
salts  given  to  her.  When  they  are  allowed 
to  so  on  so  long  that  the  crop  falls  very 


low  there  is  uot  the  slightest  danger  of 
opening  the  latter  if  it  is  done  properly,  and 
it  is  a  very  easy  operation ;  very  often  the 
fowl  does  not  make  one  struggle  or  kick  the 
whole  of  the  time.  I  find  the  best  way  to 
open  the  crop  is  to  lay  the  lien  on  her  back 
on  a  table  and  let  a  second  person  hold  their 
bauds  over  the  legs,  keeping  them 
stretched  behind  her,  just  to  keep  them 
clown,  so  that  she  has  no  power  to  kick 
against  anything.  The  second  person 
should  also  help  to  hold  the  feathers  on  one 
side  of  thp  crop.  The  feathers  should  be 
damped  a  little  with  clean  water,  if  not  they 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  way.  Look  for  the 
blood  veins  in  the  crop  and  avoid  them  as 
much  as  possible.  The  incision  should  be 
made  fronione  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
that  is  in  the  outer  skin,  according  to  the 
substance  there  is  in  the  crop.  The  hole  in 
the  under  skin  may  be  made  rather  smaller 
than  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  longgrass  being  in  it  should 
be  twisted  round  like  a  hay  band,  a  little  at 
a  time,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,gradually 
pulling  at  the  same  time  as  you  twist.  If 
it  cannot  be  done  this  way  the  handle  of  a 
teaspoon  is  best.  I  mention  laying  the  hen 
upon  a  table  to  make  an  incision  in  the 
crop,  but  when  the  latter  is  being  emptied 
it  is  best  to  let  her  lay  on  the  left  knee  of 
the  operator,  so  that  she  can  be  tipped  on 
the  slant.  A  pail  or  bowl  should  be  placed 
underneath  to  catch  the  contents,  so  that 
they  can  be  well  examined  afterwards. 
The  operator  must  be  very  careful  in  mak- 
ing the  incision  in  the  crop,  and  before  the 
knife  or  lance  is  taken  out  it  should  have 
the  handle  of  a  spoon  or  something  to  put 
inside  the  crop ;  if  not,  they  may  turn 
round,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the 
incision  again  without  giving  the  bird  a  lot 
of  pain.  The  crop  must  be  kept  steady  and 
in  one  position  all  the  time. 

After  the  crop  is  well  cleaned  out  the 
wound  should  be  wiped  carefully,  and  if 
there  is  blood  on  it,  it  is  best  to  wash  it  off 
with  a  sponge  and  a  little  tepid  water,  so 
that  it  is  nice  and  clean  outside.  If  this  is 
not.  done  the  hen  is  apt  to  pluck  the  feathers 
out  of  her  breast  in  trying  to  clean  them,  as 
the  contents  often  dry  on  the  feathers.  A 
fine  needle  should  then  be  used  with  a  piece 
of  silk  thread.  Tie  a  knot  in  the  end  of  the 
thread  so  that  the  first  stitch  does  not  pull 
through.  Should  the  crop  be  very  large  a 
piece  cciu  be  cut  out  of  it,  or  better  still 
stitched  up — that  is  to  say,  fold  a  little  piece 
over  to  make  it  smaller.  Stitch  it  that 
way,  and  the  crop  will  take  no  harm.  In 
an  incision  an  inch  long  I  usually  take  about 
six  stitches.  After  the  incision  made  in 
the  crop  is  sewn  up,  and  the  thread  cut  off, 
put  a  little  oil  on  the  wound,  so  that  it  runs 
nicely  round  the  crop  betweeu  the  two 
skins.  This  will  prevent  any  irritation; 
then  sew  the  outer  skin  in  the  same  way, 
but  take  care  that  none  of  the  featli3rs  get 
pulled  in  with  the  stitches. 

Put  a  little  oil  or  vaseline  on  the  stitches, 
and  pour  almost  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salad 
oil  down  the  bird's  throat,  which  will  help 
to  heal  the  inside  of  the  crop.  Some  people 
wash  the  crop  out  before  it  is  sewn  up,  but 
I  never  find  that  necessary.  The  less  you 
wet  the  bird's  feathers  the  better.  After 
the  operation  is  over  they  should  have  a 
little  bread  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  a  few 
grains  of  corn.  They  will  usually  eat  as 
soon  as  they  arc  put  on  their  feet.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  coop  or  place  by  them- 
selves for  about  two  days,  so  that  they  can- 
not run  to  drink.  If  they  are  let  drink  the 
watjr  is  apt  to  penetrate  where  the  incision 
is  made.  If  they  are  kept  on  soaked  bread 
and  a  little  hard  corn  for  about  three  or 
four  days  no  harm  comes  of  the  operation. 
I  have  not  lost  a  single  bird  by  this  opera- 
tion.—  W.  Cook,  in  Pou'tnj,  {Eng.) 

SPONGIA  AND  ROUP. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Clark's  article  011 
Spongia  as  a  roup  preventive  and  care.  In- 
stead of  mother  tincture,  if  Mr.  Clark  will 
buy  the  tablets, -lie  will  find  them  much 
more  convenient.  They  are  put  up  in  any 
attenuation  desired.  I  use  them  third, 
each  tablet  representingone  drop  of  mother 
tincture,  and  one  is  sufficient  for  a  dose. 
They  will  keep  in  any  climate,  and  for  any 
length  of  time  if  kept  from  the  air  and  in  a 
dark  place.  While  I  rely  on  spongia  in 
most  all  cases  of  roup,  yet  it  is  not  a  spe- 
cific by  any  means.  lu  the  first  symptoms, 
running  at  the  nostrils,  and  a  short,  quick 
sneeze,  aconilum  mix  as  a  remedy  is  prefer- 
able. When  there  is  a  thick  discharge  from 
the  nose,  mercurioits  is  indicated.  We 
have  found  hepar-sulphur,  in  alternation 
with  spongia,  effective  as  a  cure  when 
spongia  alone  would  not  be  sufficient, 
spongia  is  very  effective  when  there  is  a 
rattling  sound  in  the  throat.  For  canker, 
first  clean  the  cankerous  substauce  off  the 
surface ;  rinse  the  mouth  and  throat  clean, 
and  apply  either  burned  pulverized  alum 
or  powdered  borax,  with  a  little  sulphate 
of  copper  mixed  with  it ;  put  hepar-sulpJiur 
in  the  drinking  water. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  warts,  or  sore  head, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  It  is  a  species  of 
roup.  I  have  had  lowls'  combs  and  wat- 
tles filled  with  these  little  cankerous  sores 
before  they  were  discovered.  I  first  bathe 
the  head  in  warm  water  and  vinegar  or  bo- 
rate acid.  Soak  the  sore  spots  well,  then 
wipe  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.  Now  take  a 
piece  of  copperas,  dip  it  in  water,  and  rub 
it  on  the  s(  re  .-pots  :  it  will  kill  the  canker- 
ous matter  of  the  sore  and  dry  it  up  in 
twelve  hours.  This  is  a  nevcr-f ailing  rem- 
edy for  canker  sores.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  getting  it.  i:»  the  eye,  for  it  will  do 
no  hurt.     If  the  fowl  is    feverish,  give 


aconite  in  the  drinking  water.  Epsom 
salts,  one  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of 
water,  is  a  good  preventive.  Homoeopathic 
remedies  are  easily  administered,  and  if  the 
right  remedy  is  selected,  they  are  a  sure 
cure.  Fowls  are  very  susceptible  to 
homoeopathic  treatment. — E.  W.  Amsden, 
in  Southern  Fancier. 


INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  AN  INCU- 
BATOR. 

In  order  to  show  some  of  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  an  incubator  we  use  the  cuts 
of  the  "Simplicity,"  made  by  Van  Culin  & 
Co.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


FIG.  1. 

Figure  1  is  a  view  of  the  hatcher,  showing 
one  of  the  lamps  and  the  general  exterior  of 
the  machine. 


Figure  2  is  a  view  in  perspective,  showing 
the  body  of  the  improved  incubator  with 
top  and  outer  walls  removed. 
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FIG.  3. 

Figure  3  is  a  longitudinal  section  on  line 
XX  of  Figure  4  of  the  improved  incubator, 
showing  the  thermostat  and  its  connections. 


FIG.  4. 

Figure  4  is  a  view  in  cross  section  on  the 
line  YY  of  Figure  5. 

Sunilar  letters  refer  to  similar  parts 
throughout  the  several  views. 

AA  are  inlets  for  conducting  hot  air  iuto 
the  heater  S  through  pipes  BB.  AVhen  E 
is  open,  it  allows  the  hot  air  to  pass  up  AA 
and  CC,  through  D,  and  out  at  E,  making  a 
draft  which  draws  hot  air  out  of  the  heater 
S  at  BB,  at  the  same  time  drawing  cold  air 
into  the  heater  S  at  IIII. 

D  is  a  discharge  pipe  of  double  the  capac- 
ity of  C,  and  carries  off  hot  air  from  CC 
out  at  E  when  E  is  open. 

E  is  the  main  outlet  for  hot  air,  S  is  the 
hot  air  heater  five  inches  deep. 

II  is  the  egg  chamber. 

IIII  are  tubes  running  through  the  top  of 
heater  S,  through  which  cold  air  is  drawn 
into  heater  S,  when  E  is  open. 

K  is  a  thermostat  in  the  egg  chamber  and 
is  on  a  level  with  the  eggs. 

L  is  a  metal  rod  connecting  the  thermos- 
tat with  the  lever  M. 

J  is  a  bailor  cover  suspended  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever  M,  and  is  made  to  open  or 
close  the  outlet  E  by  action  of  the  ther- 
mostat K. 

P  is  a  tube  running  from  the  eg;r  chamber 
II  through  the  heater  S,  and  through  which 
the  rod  L  passes.  X  is  one  of  the  lamps, 
two  being  used  at  diagonally  opposite 
corners  of  the  incubator. 

YYY  is  a  five-inch  space  between  the  in- 
ner and  outer  walls  of  the  improved  incu 
bator  and  is  packed  with  mineral  wool  and 
granulated  cork.  All  of  the  hot  air  pipes 
arc  incased  in  asbestos  or  mineral  wool. 

THE  COW  AND  THE  HEN. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  really  there  is 
no  money  in  raising  poultry,  and  that  it 
pays  better  to  keep  cows.  This,  of  course, 
is  said  only  by  those  who  have  allowed 
their  prejudice  to  get  supremacy  over  their 
power  of  reasoning  and  good  judgment, 
and  have  never  given  the  matter  a  fair  test. 
The  basket  of  eggs  or  the  crop  of  chicken- 


taken  to  the  grocery  and  exchanged  for  tin 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life  are  never 
taken  into  account,  and  the  'pesky  old  hen' 
has  received  no  credit  for  the  work  she  ha- 
so  faithfully  performed.  On  the  othei 
hand,  every  pound  of  butter  made  iron  old 
Brindle's  milk  is  given  credit  for,  and  her 
praise  is  sung  from  morning  till  night.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  desire  to 
make  a  comparison,  and  by  the  use  of  fig- 
ures, endeavor  to  prove  that  there  is  more 
money  in  raising  poultry  than  in  keeping 
cows,"  and,  as  a  basis,  will  start  on  a  fifty 
dollar  investment.  In  presenting  the  two 
sides  of  this  question,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  both  sides  justice  and  show  no  par- 
tiality to  either,  but  "  render  unto  Cxsai 
the  things  that  are  Ca;sar's." 

In  the  first  place,  a  good  cow  will  cost 
§50,  which  is  our  principal.  She  will  aver- 
age duriug  the  year  about  two  gallons  ol 
milk  per  day,  and  about  five  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  week.  Two  gallons  per  day  for 
365  days  would  be  730  gallons  per  year, 
which,  at  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  would 
be  §146  per  year  for  milk.  Five  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  would 
be  260  pounds  per  year,  which,  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  852  per  year  for 
butter.  The  cow  would  raise  a  calf,  which 
at  weaning  time,  would  be  worth  about  §10. 
So  that  the  receipts  from  the  cow  would 
amount  to  §208,  from  which  must  be  sub- 
tracted the  expense  of  keeping,  which 
would  be  about  §1  a  week  or  §52  per  year. 
We  then  have  §106  profit  from  our  §50  in- 
vestment in  the  cow.  AVe  will  now  invest 
§50  iu  chickens,  and  for  this  amount  can  be 
bought  100  good  hens.  The  average  egg 
production  of  a  hen  is  about  125  per  year. 
We  then  have  from  100  hens,  12,500  eggs,  or 
1,041}^  dozen  eggs  per  year,  which,  at  an 
average  of  17J<  cents  per  dozen,  would  be 
§182.25.  Each"  hen  will  raise,  on  an  aver- 
age, ten  chickens  per  year,  which  will  make 
1,000  chicks  raised  from  100  hens,  and  at  ten 
weeks  old  will  be  worth  twenty-five  tents 
each,  or  §250  for  the  1,000  chicks ;  this  added 
to  the  §182.25  for  eggs,  and  we  have  §432.25, 
lrom  which  subtract  the  expanse  of  keep- 
ing which  will  amount  to  §75  per  year  for 
the  100  hens,  and  123-2  cents  each  for  the 
1,000  chicks  ten  weeks  "would  be  §125,  or  a 
total  expense  of  §200  per  year,  which  taken 
from  the  gross  income,  will  leave  §232 
profit,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  §66  in 
favor  of  our  §50  investment  iu  hens. — Ot- 
sego Farmer. 

YET  THEY  ARE  NOT  FAT. 

It  should  require  but  a  few  minutes'  re- 
flection to  convince  a  reader  that  heavy 
feeding  will  made  hens  too  fat  to  lay,  yet 
they  will  not  believe  it.  A  subscriber  at 
Muncy  Valley,  Pa.,  has  some  nice  hens,  but 
they  do  not  lay.   Here  is  the  cause: 

I  have  fifteen  very  uice  Plymouth  hens, 
ten  of  the  lot  being  pullets,  hatched  iu 
April.  All  are  large,  and  have  red  combs, 
have  fresh  water  every  day,  have  been  eat- 
ing wheat  most  of  the  lime,  with  corn,  oats, 
bran  and  poultry  powder,  (a  few  limes  a 
week.)  They  have  a  free  run  most  of  the 
time,  have  coal  ashes,  raw  meat,  pounded 
bone  all  the  time,  and  a  warm  roost.  I 
have  not  had  au  egg  since  the  fifth  of  Octo- 
ber. I  think  they~are  not  too  fat,  as  I  have 
examined  them  several  times. 

I  know  they  are  not  laying  away  from 
home,  for  when  I  keep  them  shut  in  it  is  al- 
ways for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

They  have  not  bsen  out  this  week,  al- 
though they  have  a  good  sized  yard  con- 
nected with*  the  roost.  What  corti  I  feed  I 
give  to  them  on  the  ear,  which  gives  them 
exercise  to  get  it  off ;  although  they  have 
plenty  of  exercise  without  that.  Please  an- 
swer through  the  columns  of  your  paper 
what  you  think  is  the  cause  of  their  not 
laying."  I  might  say,  the  young  hens  have 
never  layed. 

We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  writer  when 
we  state  that  his  food,  being  mostly  grain- 
is  just  the  kind  to  make  his  pullets  fat 
The  letter  was  writ  ten  in  November,  how  - 
ever,  hence  his  pullets  were  only  seven 
mouths  old- -rather  young  for  Plymouth 
Bocks — but  the  hens  arc,  in  our  opinion, 
overfed.  Whenever  a  lot  of  hens  are  too 
lazy  to  come  outside  it  requires  no  expert 
to  state  that  they  receive  too  much  food- 
Giving  corn  on  the  ear  does  not  afford  much 
exercise.  The  plan  to  pursue  with  the 
above  hens  is  to  give  one  meal  in  two  days 
for  ten  days,  an  1  scatter  th?  grains.  Wc 
have  no  doubt  -hat  they  wal  then  come 
outside. 


HE  WOULD  DO  IT. 

The  hot  water  incubator  would  not  work 
for  him,  but  it  is  because  he  used  something 
else.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter.  It 
shows  why  incubators  fail,  and  it  is  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

I  made  an  incubator  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  Poultky  Keeper  incubator,  a 
small  one,  but  I  use  a  lamp. 

Then,  friend,  if  you  used  a  lamp,  you  did 
not  make  it  according  to  the  plans.  We 
have  tried  the  lamp,  and  all  those  "  inven- 
tions," and  do  not  use  them.  What  do  you 
wish  to  use  a  lamp  for  when  no  lamp  is  "bet- 
ter, easier,  safer,  and  needs  no  watching  to 
avoid  tj*3  and  fall  of  temperature.  If  you 
will  not  follow  direction*;  and  put  on  some 
kind  of  "attachment,"  you  will  not  succeed. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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HENS  AND  INCUBATORS— A  FENCE. 

BAYARD  SEMPLE,  COVINGTON,  KY. 

After  trying  a  number  of  different 
breeds  I  have  concluded  that  the 
pure  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  hard- 
iest of  all.  Last  spring  I  set  five  heus 
on  sixty  eggs,  hatched  fortj'-six  chiekeus, 
and  raised  every  one  of  them.  I  ate  all  the 
cockerels,  sold  some  pullets  and  now  have 
nineteen  pullets  left,  all  strong  and  healthy. 

Incubators  hatch  a  good  per  cent  of  the 
eggs,  but  do  the  chicks  live  to  be  grown  '( 
Are  they  not  weaker  and  harder  to  raise 
than  natural  hatched  chickens  ?  Two  years 
ago  I  raised  425  chickens  from  450  hatched. 
The  cats  caught  twenty  of  them.  The 
other  five  were  either  dr<i?vned  or  lost. 
Can  an  incubator  and  brooder  do  as  well? 
No  1  But  I  believe  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
with  the  incubator  at  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
eggs.  I  find  cats  the  greatest  enemy  we 
have  to  young  chickens,  as  they  catch  them 
in  the  daytime.  I  keep  no  pets  of  any  kind 
except  my  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  Every- 
thing else  I  driv»  off— eats,  dogs,  pigeons, 
white  rabbits,  rats  and  sparrows. 

I  would  like  you  to  publish  my  way  of 
making  a  poultry  and  garden  fence.  It  is 
only  three  feet  high  and  easily  moved. 
Drive  stakes  three  feet  high  above  the 
ground.  On  to  these,  nail  a  twelve-inch 
board  for  the  base.  On  top  of  the  board, 
and  to  the  stakes,  nail  with  wire  fence 
staples,  or  shingle  nails,  a  two-foot  galvan- 
ized wire  netting.  The  gate  can  be  be  made 
in  nearly  the  same  way.  Make  it  of  light 
lumber,  and  let  the  netting  project,  or 
come  above,  ftie  frame.  Have  no  beams  or 
anything  on  top  of  the  fence  for  the  fowls 
to  light  on.  They  will  never  fly  on  or  over 
this  kind  of  a  fence.  They  always  try  to 
fly  over  the  twelve-inch  board  and  the  net- 
ting throws  them  back.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  around  my  garden  for  three  years  and 
it  works  like  a' charm.  If  they  fly  on  the 
hen  house  or  shed  put  netting  only  on  the 
edge  of  the  shed  and  on  the  side  they  try  to 
fly.  Leave  nothing  against  the  fence,  no 
coops  and  barrels.  It  is  better  than  a  six 
or  eight  foot  wooden  fence  and  cheaper. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  but  reflect  for 
a  moment  he  will  admit  that  chicks  cannot 
be  raised  in  winter  by  hens  at  all.  The 
hens  will  not  sit,  as  a  rule.  No  one  cares 
to  use  an  incubator  when  chicks  are  cheap, 
and  the  only  chicks  that  can  be  raised  in 
winter  are  those  kept  in  brooders.-  Ed.] 

THE  BROILER  BUSINESS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THOS.  WILSON,  ROS ELAND,  LA. 

Permit  me  as  a  publisher  of  many  years 
experience,  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
excellence  of  your  paper,  both  typograph- 
ically and  editorially.  On  its  arrival,  I  de- 
vour its  contents  and  refer  to  it  often.  I 
came  to  this  delightful  locality  to  recover 
my  health,  and  having  all  my  lifetime  been 
confined  in  doors,  I  find  thai  out  door  air 
and  exercise  is  improving  my  constitution 
rapidly.  I  have  a  particular  fondness  for 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  have  a  little  over 
sixty  chickens  and  a  few  Pckin  ducks. 
About  half  the  chickens  are  fjjlver-laced 
Wyandottes,  and  the  rest  Leghorns,  etc.  I 
am  on  a  place  of  three  acres,  and  am  fenc- 
ing it  off  into  yards.  I  have  a  good  hen 
house,  plentv  of  pure,  soft  water,  and  a 
good  grassy  run.  Wheat  is  scarce  here, 
and  corn  is  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel. 
We  get  oats,  corn,  rice,  bran,  and  rice  pol- 
ish, and  serve  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  and  also  feed,  once  a  week,  meat 
scraps,  cooked.  I  want  eggs,  with  a  view 
of  hatching  them  to  increase  my  stock,  and 
moving  to  a  twenty  acre  piece  I  own,  bv- 
and-by,  and  enlarging  my  operations  in 
tlus  direction  gradually. 

rue  climate  is  all  we  can  desire,  as  our 
chickens  are  out  of  doors  every  day.  The 
temperature  has  averaged  eighty-five  in  the 
sun  and  sixty-six  and  one-half  in  the  shade 
for  two  weeks  in  November  and  December. 
A  neighbor  has  just  hatched  out  500  chicks 
in  an  mcuba'.or,  and  will  bring  out  about 
000  more  in  a  short  time.  He  has  two  ma- 
chines. A  party  a  few  miles  out  in  the 
country  is  hatching  bv  t lie  thousand,  and 
meets  with  splendid  success.  The  chicks 
gaJto  Chicago  mostly  and  bring  big  prices, 
as  thoy  get  there  so  eaidy. 


DIVIDING  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

J.  MCNILL,  KRANZBURG,  S.  DAK. 

Please  refer  to  page  133,  of  December 
1802,  to  the  ar  icl; ,  "The  Hens  Pay  Well," 
by  C  ilcCoi  inick.  He  gives  a  ground  plan 
of  a  poultry  house,  12x3G  feet.  Now,  sup- 
pose this  house  stands  cast  and  west.  He 
divides  it  in  rooms  each  12x14  feet,  with  an 
entry  four  feet  wide  across  the  twelve  foot 
way.  There  is  thirty-two  feet  used  therebv, 
leaving  four  feet  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
house.  He  says  this  gives  him  two  pens  on 
each  side  of  the  entry,  consequently  his 
poultry  house  must  be  twenty-four  feet 
wide,  instead  of  twelve  feet,  in  order  to  get 
two  pens  each  12x14  fc»t  on  each  side  of 
this  entry.  Also,  he  says  that  he  puts  one 
window  in  the  east  end,  and  two  windows 
in  each  pen  on  the  cast  side.  Again  lie 
mentions  of  feeding  grass  to  his  hens  in  the 
winter  season.  I  am  an  old  railroader,  but 
have  never  seen  such  a  building  having  an 
east  end,  with  cast  side  t.>  same,  and,  also  a 
ouildinj  12x30  feet  and  subdivided  into 
four  rooms  or  pens  12x14  feet  each.  If  I 
do  live  out  in  the  "wooly  west"  he  can  beat 
tue  all  to  pieces  subdividing  »  house  oat 
rooms. 


NO  MOISTURE  AND  A  GOOD  HATCH. 

II.  A.  THOMPSON,  RADNOR,  OniO. 

I  bought  a  200  egg,  Excelsior,machine  last 
spring,  and  put  into  it  200  eggs,  for  which  I 
paid  §22.  This  was  rather  a  bold  start,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that,  I  had  never  before 
even  seen  an  incubator,  of  any  kind.  All  I 
knew  of  themwas  what  I  had  gotten  from 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  The  cost  of  the 
eggs,  however,  made  me  nurse  the  machine 
more  carefully  than  I  otherwise  would,  per- 
haps, have  done,  and  I  stayed  by  it  day  and 
night,  thereby  the  better  learning  how  to 
handle  it.  1  kept  it  in  a  small  room,  built 
with  tarred  paper,  in  one  corner  of  a  bam. 
Followed  directions  to  the  letter,  filling  the 
two  moisture  pans  at  the  end  of  first  week. 
Temperature  would  go  down  frequently,  at 
night,  to  ninety-eight  or  ninety-six, and  dur- 
ing warm  days  would  go  up,  sometimes,  to 
108,  possibly  110  at  one  time.  It  was  kept 
mainly,  however,  at  about  103  through  the 
whole  hatch.  1  took  out,  in  May,  on  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  days,  nine- 
ty-seven chicks.  Put  in  another  hatch,  run 
it  about  the  same,  except  not  quite  so  wide 
a  range  of  temperature,  and  in  June  took 
out,  on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
days,  ninety-eight  'chicks.  I  put  in  another 
hatch,  and  after  looking  over  some  of  my 
back  numbers  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper 
concluded  to  try  Jacobs  this  time,  to  some 
extent,  and  run  the  heat  a  little  higher, 
about  101  and  105  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
lowering  to  103  until  the  nineteenth  dav, 
and  then  t  *  102  and  101.  I  also  filled  only 
one  moisture  pan,  and  that  not  until  the 
fifteenth  day.  In  July  I  took  out,  on  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  days,  127  chicks. 
Put  in  another  hatch,  and  run  about  the 
same  as  the  third  hatch,  except  that  I  did 
not  put  in  any  moisture  at  all,  and  in 
August  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
days,  I  took  out  155  chicks.  The  last  two 
hatches  were  stronger  chicks,  and  came  out 
earlier  than  the  first  two.  The  weather 
during  July  and  August  was  very  hot  and 
dry,  #uring  May  very  wet,  June  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  wet  but  not  so  wet  as  May. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  chickens 
can  be  hatched  successfully  without  water, 
(JL  don't  know  whether  it  would  affect 
aucks  or  not),  and  that  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature than  is  usually  recommended  can 
be  successfully  used. 


ON  A  54x60  FOOT  LOT. 

J.  W.  SLOAN,  TEMPLE,  INDIANA. 

I  have  a  hen  house,  8x10  feet,  a  smoke 
house  10x12  iee\  au  egg  house  10x16  feet, 
one  and  a  half  story  high,  the  upper  story 
to  keep  feed  for  my  poultry,  and  the  lower 
story  used  for  the  hens  nests,  and  to  feed 
them  in  on  bad  blustery  days,  and  to  give 
them  shelter,  as  they  need.  I  usually 
keeps  from  fifty  to  sixty  grown  chickens, 
and  last  year  1892,  I  raised  over  100  young 
chicks,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, and  fourteen  puppies,  besides  I 
kept  two  grown  dogs  and  thirteen  colonies 
of  Italian  bees,  all  on  the  54x40  foot  lot 
most  of  the  time.  All  are  healthy,  hearty, 
and  playful.  This  is  in  reply  to  those  that 
say  dogs  and  poultry  cannot  be  reared  on 
the  same  lot  at  the  same  time,  by  any  in- 
dustrious person  that  has  the  proper  get 
up  about  him. 

I  feed  warm  cooked  feed  to  my  poultry 
early  in  the  morning,  such  as  soaked  corn, 
cooked  turnips  and  good  rich  ship  stuff, 
well  scalded,  and  then  add  all  and  stir  well. 
I  also  add  a  little  salt,  to  season  the  feed, 
whole  wheat  at  noon,  and  plenty  of  shelled 
corn  on  going  to  roost,  always  keeping  them 
supplied  with  pure,  clean  and  warm  water, 
with  ashes  and  sand  always  as  well  as 
gravel.  When  I  fail  to  get  eggs  other  com- 
plain that  hens  are  on  a  strike.  Attention 
and  care  is  what  takes  to  fill  the  egg 
basket  provided  you  have  the  right  kind  of 
poultry. 

lTavvk  •,  minks,  weasels,  foxes,  skunks 
and  such  keeps  their  distance,  for  not  one 
fowl  did  I  lose  by  them  and  only  two  by 
the  puppies.  Of  course  the  Poultry 
KEEPER  is  my  best  counselor,  and  is  ea- 
gerly sought  each  month.  You  will  hear 
from  me  again  in  the  future. 

DOES  POULTRY  PAY. 

A.  N.  COSNER,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

As  in  every  business  or  undertaking  of 
life,  almost  the  first  question  that  comes  up 
is,  "  will  it  pay  1"  And  so  I  fancy  the  me- 
chanic, as  he  goes  to  the  grocery  and  buys 
his  dozen  of  eggs  for  thirty-six  cents,  and 
to  the  butcher  "and  buys  his  "Christmas 
Rooster,"  and  pays  sixteen  to  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  as  he  wends  his  way  homeward, 
carrying  his  purchase,  minus  his  cash,  asks 
himself  "Does  poultry  pay  t"  To  all  such 
I  answer  "yes."  It  pays  any  man  with  a 
family  to  keep  a  little  flock  of  fowls,  for  his 
own  use,  if  he  has  the  room.  I  give  below 
the  figures  on  this  subject,  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  works  in  the  shoe  factory,  and 
tends  his  flock  of  fowls  as  a  pastime,  and 
for  money  and  eggs.  Figures  won't  lie, 
and  here  they  are.  He  had  forty-four  hens 
to  start  with  a  year  ago.  His  expenses  and 
income  were  as  follows:  Jleceipts — eggs 
sold,  §67.99;  chicks  sold,  §15.50;  five  barrels 
manure,  §f. 25 ;  twenty-four  extra  pullets 
on  hand,  $12.00;  total,  $06.04;  cost  of  feed, 
§38.58,  leaving  a  balance  on  band  of  §57.40, 
and  he  has  his  forty-four  hens  beside.  \y"e 
did  not  count  the  eggs  and  chickens  used  in 
the  family.  It  proves  the  statement  made 
so  many  times  in  your  valuable  paper,  and 
any  one  that  don't  believe  it,  if  they  have 
room,  let  tbem  try  It  and  see, 


THE  NATURE  CROAKER. 

WM.  BENNETT,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

A  great  deal  of  bosh  is  written 
now-a-days  in  the  poultry  journals,  aboul 
nature.  Some  man  says  that  boiled  eggs 
isn't  the  right  food  for  little  chicks,  because 
Nature  never  boiled  an  egg  to  feed  a  chick 
yet;  this  man  didn't  know  what  he  was  say- 
ing. He  had  tried  the  boiled  eggs  for  chick 
food  without  success,  and  concluded  that 
his  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Nature 
didn't; prepare  that  food  for  little  chicks. 
Had  be  reflected  a  moment  he  would  have 
known  that  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of 
a  little  chick  were  not  the  proper  receptacle 
for  food  so  hard  to  digest.  Nature  cer- 
tainly did  not  furnish  Boiled  eggs  to  feed 
chicks,  neither  does  Nature  hatch  chicks  in 
large  numbers  by  machinery,  or  furnish 
houses  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  con- 
sequently this  man  should  have  his  birds 
hatched  by  the  old  "chick,"  let  them  roost 
in  trees,  and  hunt  their  own  living  and 
when  he  wants  one  to  tickle  his  palate  he 
should  eat  it  raw,  for  Nature  never  cooked  a 
a  chicken  for  man. 

Another  Nature  croaker  don't  believe 
in  feeding  his  fowls  a  warm  mess  in  the 
morning,  because  it  is  not  the  natural  food 
for  fowls.  He  doesn't  stop  to  think  of  the 
advantages,  or  the  disadvantages,  of  this  or 
that,  but  makes  a  hobby  of  a  thing  and 
gives  as  his  reason — Nature,  but  he  is  not 
consistent ;  he  eats  cooked  food,  and  sleeps 
on  a  bed  fabricated  by  man,  and  he  accepts, 
without  question,  the  conveniences  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Don't  let  us  hear  so 
much  about  nature.  It  means  things  in 
their  primitive  state.  Let  us  use  reason, 
like  nineteenth  century  beings.  Nature 
didn't  build  railroads,  or  steamboats,  or 
telegraphs,  or  light  our  streets  by  electric- 
ity, or  construct  our  homes,  or  give  us  a 
thousand  other  things  that  we  consider  al- 
most indispensable.  Nature  furnishes  us 
the  raw  material,  and  it  is  by  using  our 
brains,  and  hands,  and  ingenuity,  to  utilize 
this  raw  material,  or  to  manufacture  it  to 
better  supply  our  wants,  that  we  have 
grown  from  barbarism  to  enlightenment. 
Don't  let  us  go  back  to  the  direct  rear  of 
only  that  which  Nature  provides.  It  means 
barbarism. 


THE  HEN  LAID   192  EGGS. 

J.  W.  PUNCHARD,  ELGIN,  ILL. 

I  started  two  years  ago  with  seven  scrub 
hens,  my  wife  being  the  only  one  who 
knew  how  to  care  for  them."  The  first 
spring  we  raised  forty  chicks  out  of  fifty- 
two  hatched,  using  ninety-two  eggs. 
Among  these  were  two  settings  of  thor- 
oughbred Plymouth  Rocks,  that  came  1,100 
miles  and  we  hatched  twelve  of  them  and 
raised  eight.  This  gave  us  stock  for  this 
year's  operations.  Last  spring  we  raised 
forty-seven  chicks  from  seventy  eggs,  under 
hens,  and  179  chicks  from  354  eggs  in  an  in- 
cubator, of  which  I  give  you  the  following 
figures : 

Hatch  12  3  4 

Came  off  Apr  5,  May  5,  May  20,  July  9. 
Eggs  used  56  100  86  112 
Eggs  fertile  14  38  66  86 
Eggs  hatched  9  32  59  79 
Per  ct  of  fertile  63  84  90  92 
Per  ct  of  total  18       32        69  71 

Hatch  No.  1  was  a  trial  hatch  only,  and  we 
kept  taking  out  some  of  the  eggs  and  break- 
ing them  to  see  how  they  were  coming,  first 
trying  to  form  an  opinion  by  the  tester. 

Hatch  No.  2,  the  eggs  came  by  rail,  a 
long  distauce,  from  Massachusetts,  bought 
as  thoroughbred,  and  proved  to  be  scrubs 
of  the  poorest  kind. 

Hatches  Nos.3  and  4  were  taken  from  the 
grocery  store,  and  came  fr*m  a  farm  four- 
teen miles  away  at  Hampshire,  111. 

I  now  have  one  cock  and  six  hens,  for 
breeders  next  spring,  and  three  cockerels 
and  twenty  pullets,  all  thoroughbred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hsrj  is  what  some  of  my 
hens  did,  from  February  1st  to  November 
1st,  No.  1  laved  152  eggs,  sat  twice,  and 
raised  two  broods  of  chicks.  No.  2  layed 
ninety-nine  eggs,  sat  three  times,  and  raised 
two  broods  of  chicks.  No.  3  layed  150  eggs, 
sat  twice,  (a  week  and  a  half  each  time), 
and  raised  two  broods  of  chicks.  Then  I 
had  a  scrub  hen  that  layed  192  eggs  without 
sitting  at  all.  Each  hen  raised  from  nine 
(the  first  hatch)  to  twenty-five  chicks. 


SOME  HINTS  TO  READERS. 

II .  B.  MYERS,  GADSDEN,  ALA. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  many  people  write 
to  know  how  much  room  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fowls,  when  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  so  often  in  many  of  the 
journals.  I  am  pleased  with  the  stand  you 
have  taken  against  plagiarism.  It  must  be 
very  trying  on  an  editor,  who  edits  with  his 
pen,  to  see  another  who  edits  his  journal 
with  his  scissors,  not  even  so  much  as 
crediting  properly  the  articles  so  edited. 
Very  few  persons  seem  to  realize  the  im- 
portance when  writing  to  an  advertiser  of 

saying  "  I  saw  your  au.  in  "  which  is 

but  justice  to  the  advertiser  as  well  as  the 
journal. 

As  to  the  matter  of  inclosing  stamp  for 
reply  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  breeders  will  not  accept  the 
stamp,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  the  man 
who  encloses  a  stamp  shows  that  he  means 
business,  and  is  suro  to  receive  a  pj-Qrrwt 
and  courteous  reply. 

The  "hen  fever"  has  spread  over  this  sec- 
tion wonderfully  in  the  past  year,  and  con« 
tinues  unabated.  " 


A  WINTER  EXPERIENCE. 

C.  T.  SHERIFF,  BAHTLAND,  N.  Y. 

In  the  spring  of  1S91 1  raised  a  nice  floefe 
of  twenty-live  chicks  or  hens.  In  the  fall  I 
had  no  lien-house.  I  made'  rt  frame  of  rails^ 
and  covered  it  with  cornstalks;  It  was 
Warm,  and  my  hens  laid  well  all  the' *rifiieft 
Last  spring  I  raised  150  chickens,  and  ptd&dl 
out  fifty  hens  for  layers.  My  old  hen-hoUse1 
was  well  scratched  to  pieces,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  squeeze  time,  I  made  a  new  one, 
but  before  I  got  it  done,  my  two  old  roos- 
ters and  four  liens  got  their  eyes  bunged* 
Four  weeks  ago  I  got  them  in  my  new  house/ 
I  lost  two  hens.  The  rest  I  picked  their" 
eyes  open  and  wiped  them  out  with  a  clotll 
so  they  could  see  to  eat.  I  give  them  hot 
potatoes  in  the  morning,  ft  little  red  pepper" 
once  a  week,  oats  in  the  forefioon;  and  corif 
at  night,  and  these  arc  nearly  well,  but  ( 
have  eight  or  ten  hens,  for  a  week  of -<i*t,ref 
that  have  been  coughing,  or  shaking  ther* 
beads  and  making  a  queer  noise.  Some  of 
the  worse  ones  open  their  mouths,  stretch 
their  lira  Is  forward,  as  though  it  was  hard 
work  to  breathe,  and  spend  most  of  their" 
time  on  the  roosts*  yet  when  I  feed  them 
they  come  down  for  their  meals  and  cat 
weil.  Perhaps  my  hen-house  is  at  fault< 
It  is  eleven  by  twelve  feet,  eight  feet  high 
on  one  side,  and  four  fe?t  on  the  other. 
The  sides  are  rough  pine  board,  well  bat* 
toned  outside,  and  knotholes  and  cracks 
stuffed  full  of  mortar.  The  door  at  the 
west  opens  under  a  shed)  window  at  the" 
south,  and  all  fit  tight.  The  roosts  are  all 
two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
boards  for  droppings  ten  inches  below  the 
roost.  I  threw  two  loads  of  dirt  on  the 
floor  to  keep  it  dry.  Oyster-shells,  ground, 
and  a  pan  of  warm  water  every  morning 
are  given.  We  have  had  some  zero  weather 
for  a  few  days,  but  when  I  go  in  the  house 
it  seems  as  warm  as  though  you  went  into 
a  kitchen  where  the  women  are  washing. 
The  boards  round  the  roosts  are  wet  on  the 
opposite  side  of  room,  boards,  shingles, 
nails,  hinges,  all  being  covered  with  frost. 
Window  lights  are  one-quarter  of  auinch 
thick  with  frost.  I  have  no  ventilator. 
Hens  have  free  range  on  all  but  very  cold 
days  to  straw,  stalks,  and  hay  stack.  They 
also  have  some  cabbage  and  beets. 


A  GOOD  HEN  BROODER. 

W.  R.  CADY,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  get  a  copy  of  your 
valuable  and  interesting  paper  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  feel  just  like  reading  it  every 
day,  as  I  get  so  much  practical  knowledge 
from  it.  It  is  no  theological  guess  work, 
but  made  up  of  genuine  hand  made  experi- 
ence, and  written  by  people  who  knew 
whereof  they  speak.  I  enjoy  reading  the 
experience  page  so  much.  There  is  where 
we  get  actual  facts  and  substantial  testi- 
mony, for  "out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  So  many  write  about 
the  different  varieties  of  fowls,  that  I  want 
to  tell  my  story,  but  if  I  should  I  am  afraid 
the  good  editor  would  think  I  was  using 
more  space  than  the  law  allows  in  bis  val- 
uable paper.  I  will  venture  to  say  this 
much.  About  the  middle  of  last  February 
'92,  I  bought  a  pair  of  B.  B.  Red  Game 
fowls.  The  hen  commenced  laying  right 
away,  and  gave  me  thirty-six  eggs  for  the 
first  litter,  and  begun  to  act  a  little  broody, 
so  I  put  her  on  thirteen  eggs.  April  27th 
she  came  off  with  ten  lively  high-kickers, 
and  when  they  were  just  thirty-five  days 
old,  she  told  them  to  git,  and  they  got  with- 
out a  second  bidding,  (shows  excellent  fam- 
ily government)  and  she  commenced  laying 
that  day,  dropped  twrenty-six  eggs,  and  then 
I  put  "her  on  thirteen  eggs  again.  On 
July  28th,  she  walked  out  with  twelve 
chicks.  One  cockerel  of  the  first  hatch 
weighed  just  even  six  pounds  in  October. 
I  like  the  breed  very  much,  as  they  are 
good  layers,  excellent  mothers  and  number 
one  "knockers."  My  neighbor's  chickens 
can  see  tie  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which 
means  "  no  trespassing  in  our  door-yard." 
I  should  have  made  a  good  year's  record  if 
a  human  skunk  had  not  got  into  my  hen 
house  and  stole  the  old  hen  and  seven 
chicks.  So,  brothers  and  sisters,  keep  your 
powder  dry  and  a  double  barrel  shot  gun 
handy,  and  blow  the  varmints  back  to 
Jericho.    We  have  uo  use  for  them. 


TWO  EGGS  A  DAY 

J.  IS.  WELCH,  TACOMA,  WASH. 

I  see  in  the  December  issue,  page  134, 
that  a  hen  has  been  known  to  lay  180  eggs 
in  one  year.  I  have  a  near  neighbor,  that 
seems  to  bi  an  honest,  truthful  man,  who 
says  that  he  has  a  hen  that,  from  Octo- 
ber  Lst,  '91,  to  I  >etob  ir  1st,  '92,  laid  300 
eggs,  and  did  not  shed  her  feathers  during 
till'  time. 

In  1891  he  had  a  young  hen  that  he 
found  was  laying  two  eggs  per  day,  and 
kept  it  up  for  nearly  two  months.  This 
year  (1892)  another  hen  of  the  same  stock,  a 
little  over  one  year  old  laid,  from  May 
10th  to  July  14th,  130  eggs.  Another  neigh- 
bor told  me,  a  few  w<  eks  ago,  that  she  got 
some  eggs  from  the  first  neighbor,  and 
batched  tbem  in  1891,  and  this  year  some  of 
them  had  layed  two  eggs  each  in  a  day. 

[We  fear  that  the  hen  was  assisted  by 
some  outside  hen  that  layed  in  the  nest. 
It  would  1)2  very  exhausting  to  a  hen  to 
perform  such  a  feat.  While  not  supposing 
the  writer  to  mak»  an  untrue  statement, 
yet  such  a  feat  should  be  confirmed  by 
proofs  that  are  indisputable,  as  mlslaket 
m»y  easily  be  made.-ED.I 
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HE  RAISES  THE  CHICKS. 

J.  IT.  HUGHES,  KANTZ,  PA. 

I  am  also  in  the  business,  I  have  a  two 
acre  lot,  which  contains  my  two  buildings. 
The  main  building  is  100  feet  long  by  four- 
teen feet  wide,  and  posts  dug  iu  the  ground 
three  feet  deep  on  which  rest  the  sills, 
which  are  six  by  six  inches.  The  studding 
and  corner  posts  are  eight  feet  long.  Have 
a  floor  six  feet  from  the  sills,  over  the 
whole  building.  During  the  winter  I  fill 
it  up  with  chaff  and  dry  earth  for  the  lay- 
ing stock  to  exercise  in.  The  roosts  are  on 
the  South  end,  and  contain  twelve  poles  ten 
feet  long,  they  are  cedar,  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  make  lice  get  up  and  dust.  I 
read,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  McFettridge's 
article  entitled  "  Temperature  for  Chicks.  " 
I  was  unfortunate  enough  last  spring  to 
lose  over  1,000  young  chicks,  all  on  account 
of  a  would-be  "poultry  raiser's  advice.  He 
came  to  see  my  establishment  early  iu 
April,  when  we  entered  the  brooder  house, 
he  exclaimed,  "man,  what  do  you  mean: 
your  brooders  are  entirely  too  hot  ?  "  I  had 
some  1,300  when  lie  visited  me,  and  two 
weeks  afterwards  three-fourths  were  dead. 
They  were  simply  wonders  before  he  came, 
aud  i  had  not  lost  any.  My  advice  to  be- 
ginners is  to  be  awake,  lest  some  one  will 
try  and  lead  them  astray.  I  have  at  pres- 
ent some  b'00  young  chicks,  hatched  in 
November  and  December.  Have  some 
young  chicks,  hatched  Nov.  10th,  that 
weigh  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  to  the 
pair,  to  date  (Dec.  2Stb ).  Who  can  beat  it  ? 
For  young  chicks  to  thrive  they  must  be 
kept  wairn  at  night,  and  plenty  of  exercise 
during  the  day  until  eight  weeks  old,  then 
turn  them  in  the  fattening  department  for 
two  weeks  and  they  are  ready  for  market. 
It  is  impossible  to  overheat  young  chicks 
with  brooders.  I  am  using  the  top  heat 
system.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your 
paper. 

The  enclosed  fifty  cents  will  do  me  more 
good  by  subscribing  for  your  valuable 
paper,  than  all  the  hints  and  suggestions 
from  fancy  cracks.  What  we  want  is  more 
common  sense  and  less  display  of  machinery 
for  our  poultry  establishments. 


A  PROSPEROUS  ASSOCIATION. 

DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON,     PRINCETON,  IND. 

I  suppose  no  spot  on  the  United  States 
soil  has  not  heard  of  Posey  county,  Indi- 
ana. Well  Princeton  is  not  in  Posey 
county,  but  its  next  door  neighbor,  and 
better  soil,  than  exists  in  Posey  and  Gibson 
counties,  the  crow  does  not  fly  over.  This 
soil,  together  with  the  soil  of  southeastern 
Illinois,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tine  poultry,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  scores  of  their  show. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Poultry  Association 
is  one  of  the  clubs  that  does  not  bear  a 
jack-o-lantern  existence — now  you  see  it  and 
now  you  don't  see  it — but  it  goes  along  in 
the  even  tenor  of  it's  way,  every  year  pro- 
ducing a  little  better  quality  of  birds,  and 
holding  a  successful  show.  Its  members  do 
not  stir  up  as  much  wind  as  some  others, 
but  they  hold  their  shows  every  year,  pay 
expenses,  sell  off  their  surplus  stock  and  go 
ahead  breeding  others. 

By  patient  industry  and  close  attention 
to  business  they  have  established  a  solid 
foundation  and  a  sure  footing,  hence  are 
not  complaining  about  the  future. 

For  the  fourth  time  the  writer  was  called 
by  this  association  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Judge,  and  Ihave  no  hesitancy  iu  saying  that 
the  quality  of  the  stock  is  gradually  and 
steadily  improving.  The  show  this  year 
was  larger  than  last  year,  aud  the  attend- 
ance was  good.  The  interest  taken  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Princeton  shows  ad- 
vanced thought  in  the  line  of  poultry  rais- 
ing and  promises  well  for  the  future  of 
the  interest  in  this  section.  Of  course  a 
poultry  show  without  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er would  be  as  valueless  as  a  steamboat 
without  a  master  and  the  boys  all  seemed 
to  know  this,  because  they  ^ent  directly  to 
work  securing  subscriptions,  and  iu  a  little 
while  secured  a  handsome  list.  I  wish  the 
old  champion  of  honesty  all  the  good 
things  which  life  offers,  and  its  honest  edi- 
tor a  long  and  happy  life. 


NOT  ENOUGH  WARMTH. 

MRS.  W.  F.  HANON,  MORRIS  ON  VILLE,  ILL. 

Your  Poultry  Keeper  has  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  our  home  for  the  past  ten 
months,  and  I  intend  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription. 

I  have  175  chicks,  hatched  by  incubator 
October  29th,  1892.  They  have  been  doing 
well  up  to  a  week  ago,  in  which  time  I  have 
lost  five  of  the  largest.  They  become  weak 
m  the  legs,  don't  eat  much,  and  finally  die, 
or  are  trampled  by  those  in  the  brooders  at 
night.  I  notice  that  many  of  them  now 
have  a  thin  discharge  from  the  bowels.  I 
have  fed  them  principally,  on  corn-bread, 
made  as  we  would  for  the  table,  and  have 
fed  one  or  two  messes  of  boiled  potatoes, 
with  cornmeal  enough  to  make  it  crumbly, 
and  whole  wheat  scattered  before  them  all 
the  time,  of  which  they  eat  a  plenty.  Also 
fresh  w  ater  and  skimmed  milk.  I  keep 
them  in  a  room  ten  by  twelve  feet,  in  which 
there  is  a  stove,  fire  up  on  cold  days,  and 
brooders  are  heated  by  lamps  underneath. 
I  keep  the  lamps  lit  day  and  night.  To-day 
I  mixed  a  little  pepper  and  sulphur  in  the 
bread  and  put  a  little  tinctureof  iron  in  the 
water.  Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Keeper  point  out  the  error  I  have  made,  or 
give  any  information  on  the  subject.  My 
experience  is  very  limited. 

[The  difficulty  is  due  to  lack  of  warmth 
ti  the  brooder.— Ed.  1 


AN  INCUBATOR  EXPERIENCE. 

"SUBSCRIBER"  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

I  made  an  incubator  of  about  seventy-five 
egg  capacity,  last  September,  and  put  in 
fifty-three  eggs.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  I 
tested  the  eggs  and  five  were  clear  as 
water  and  the  others  had  dark  spots  in 
them.  I  left  them  in  and  all  hatched  but 
the  five  clear  ones,  but  all  did  not  come  out. 
As  it  was  a  great  thing,  the  neighbors  came 
in,  and  we  did  just  what  the  book  told  us 
not  to  do,  have  the  drawer  open  too  long  aud 
often,  but  all  but  eight  came  out.  I  did  not 
leave  them  in  the  drawer  ouly  long  enough 
to  become  dry,  but  think  if  I 'had  left  them 
in  the  others  might  have  stood  a  better 
chance.  I  kept  it  in  a  cellar,  as  I  had  no 
other  place  to  keep  it.  I  did  not  get  my 
brooder  ready  in  time,  and  the  chicks  be- 
came chilled,  and  dropped  off  one  by  oue, 
until  we  had  but  twelve  left.  I  built  a 
run  eight  feet  square  for  them  in  a  yard 
made  of  boards,  two  feet  high,  and  on  nice 
warm  days  we  put  them  out.  One  day  my 
wife  put  them  out  and  went  away  for 
about  half  an  hour  and  when  she  came 
back  all  of  the  chicks  were  gone.  There 
were  only  two  dead  there  to  tell  the  story. 
We  could  not  think  what  had  done  them  up 
in  such  short  order,  but  at  last  we  found 
that  it  was  a  big,  worthless,  half  starved 
dog  across  the  street.  That  ended  our  first 
attempt  but  did  not  discourage  me,  for  I 
will  try  again.  Now,  kind  friends,  this  is 
not  for  print,  but  just  to  let  you  know  that 
one  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubators 
is  in  Tiffin  and  it  is  a  success. 


LAYING  TURKEYS— LICE. 

H.  MITMAN,  LOWER  SAUCON,  PA, 

My  Bronze  turkey,  purchased  last  spring, 
laid  sixteen  eggs.  Now  I  see  statements 
that  Bronze  turkeys  lay  from  forty  to  sixty 
eggs  per  year.  Why  did  my  bird,  with  free 
range  and  plenty  to  eat,  lay  less  than  one- 
half  the  lowest  number  demanded  by  others? 
Is  there  a  marked  difference  iu  the  various 
"  strains  "  in  this  respect  ? 

I  have  raised  poultry  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  never  had  a  case  of  roup  or  gapes. 
In  fact  I  never  saw  a  case  of  either,  and  only 
kuow  of  these  poultry  horrors  from  reading 
the  complaints  of  others,  and  hearing  my 
neighbors  voice  their  woes.  The  only  seri- 
ous pests  ;  I  have  to  contend  with  are  lice, 
and  these  are  easily  subdued  if  attacked  in 
time.  In  fact  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  poultryman's  friends,  as  without  the 
spur  of  their  threatened  invasion  many 
fowls'  quarters  would  be  foul  quarters  in- 
deed. If  I  clean  my  poultry  house  thor- 
oughly and  frequently  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing lousy,  I,  at  the  same  time,  without 
probably  intending  as  much,  serve  notice 
upon  other  dangers  and  diseases  whose 
home  and  breeding  place  is  filth.  Some 
time  I  will  give  you  my  experience — woful 
and  otherwise, — with  brooders.  It  is  laugh- 
able, in  a  measure,  now,  to  look  back  upon 
my  struggles,  but  it  was  dead  earnest  then, 
and  its  recital  may  serve  to  "  point  a  moral, 
or  adorn  a  tale." 

[The  turkey  usually  lays  about  twenty 
eggs,  but  individuals  sometimes  exceed 
that  number.— Ed.] 


AN  EDITOR'S  FAILINGS. 

The  editor  of  the  Fanciers'  Journal 
sometimes  gets  fearfully  mixed  up,  and  he 
quotes  the  Poultry  Keeper  without 
reading  it.  This  time  he  makes  a  straw 
man  in  Richmond,  accuse  us  of  conspiring 
to  inveigle  the  A.  P.  A.  down  there,  and 
then  lectures  the  Richmond  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation on  the  propriety  of  doing  something 
to  get  the  meeting.  His  remarks  might  be 
in  place  if  Richmond  had  asked  for  the 
meeting,  or  if  we  had  even  suggested  such 
a  thing,  for  we  did  not,  nor  have  we  ever 
thought  of  so  doing,  If  our  extempo- 
raneous and  spontaneous  contemporary  will 
get  some  of  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes,  put  on 
his  "specs,"  and  read  again,  he  will  find 
that  we  suggested  the  holding  of  a  great 
Southern  Show  at  Richmond,  as  a  conven- 
ient place  to  meet  the  birds  from  the  North. 

Chicago,  however,  did  not  ask  for  the  A. 
P.  A.  meeting  this  year,  yet  the  editor  was 
loud  in  advocacy  of  that  city. 

Too  much  Fox  on  the  brain. 


SHE  RAISED  FOUR  HUNDRED  TURKEYS. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  tells  of  Miss 
Lucy  Tucker,  a  Rhode  Island  girl  fifteen 
years  old,  who  has  raised  four  hundred 
turkeys  this  year  from  thirty-five  hens  aud 
two  gobblers.  Her  fowls  are  lattened  and 
dressed  so  well  that  the  dealer  pays  her  ex- 
tra prices  for  them,  so  that  her  average  re- 
turu  from  them  is  §3  each.  Her  expenses 
are  about  §:J00,  the  rest  profit.  The  young 
turkeys  are  fed  three  times  a  day  on  Rhode 
Island  cornmeal,  mixed  with  sour  milk  un- 
til two  months  old,  then  twice  a  day  until 
fattened.  The  hens  make  their  nests  at  a 
distance  from  the  house  by  the  side  of  stone 
walls  and  in  clumps  of  bushes  in  all  parts 
of  the  farm  which  comprises  three  hundred 
and  eighty  acres. 


Read  on  page  10S  how  to  bind  your 
Poultry  Keeper. 


Brief  Remarks  Dm  Mm. 

In  "  This  Experience  Meeting-  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

A  Roup  Cure. — I  will  say  to  my  friends 
that  a  sure  cure  for  roup  is  to  give  your 
fowls  three  parts  sweet  oil  and  one  part 
kerosene,  once  a  day. — B.  W.  Breighner, 
Clinton,  III. 

Pit  Games. — I  am  now  on  ten  acres  of  laud, 
and  will  engage  in  the  poultry  business  on 
a  larger  scale.  I  have  300  hens,  aud  intend 
to  get  200  more  before  spring.  My  pure 
bred  stock  is  all  of  one  kind,  that  is  Pit 
Games.  I  am  breeding  fourteen  different 
strains  of  them.  I  like  your  paper  the  best 
of  all.— B.  L.  Childs,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Boy's  Luck.— I  am  only  fourteen  years 
old,  and  started  in  the  poultry  business  last 
spring.  I  raised  thirty-one  out  of  forty- 
one  chicks.  Only  two  died.  The  rest  were 
taken  by  rats  in  the  day  time.  At  night  I 
had  them  in  screen  boxes. — E.  C.  Kaufman 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sticking  Under  Difficulties.— I  have  been 
trying  to  run  the  poultry  business  on  a 
small  scale  for  two  years,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  your  readers  my  experience  but  it 
might  make  some  of  them  discouraged, 
though  with  all  the  ups  and  downs  I  am  a 
chicken  crank  for  life.  Whenever  I  get 
stuck  I  fly  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I 
get  there  every  time.  I  have  §25  of 
thoroughbred  stock  and  $10  of  mixed,  but 
no  man  can  run  the  business  and  make  it 
pay  without  experience.  I  have  paid 
about  §50  for  what  I  know  and  I  don't 
know  it  all  yet  by  a  long  shot.  Two  years 
ago  I  bought  eggs  for  §5,  got  poor  hatches, 
lost  §20  worth  with  the  cholera,  §10  by 
minks  aud  hogs,  and  some  by  lice,  but, 
however,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  I  have  a 
clear  profit  of  §15.  Chickens  and  ducks 
are  worth  §35,  beside  what  we  have  eaten. 
If  there  is  no  "stick"  or  stamina  in  me 
where  do  you  go  to  find  it?—  W.  IT.  Knepp, 
Troxelville,  Pa. 

Cripples  in  Incubators. — I  am  using  an  Ex- 
celsior incubator  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
tried  a  little  experiment  with  it,  and  as  it 
worked  all  right  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
benefit  to  some  of  your  readers.  Several  of 
my  first  hatches  had  crippled  chicks,  there 
being  nine  in  one  batch.  Before  filling  the 
incubator  again  I  took  netting,  such  as  is 
used  on  the  windows,  doubled'it,  and  lined 
the  egg  trays.  The  trays  are  made  of  wire 
netting,  which  is  too  rough.  I  have  not 
had  a  cripple  since. — Mrs.  James  Bingham, 
Round  Grove,  Nebr. 

Apoplexy.— I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  homoeopathic  pellets  of  belladonna 
are  an  excellent  remedy  for  apoplexy  in 
poultry,  while  the  remedy  rhus  tox  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  difficulty  of  springhalt. — 
Mrs.M.L.  Paschall,  Bennings,  North 
Dakota. 

Some  Large  Flocks. — Albert  Berry,  near 
me  has  1,500  hens,  and  I  have  about  150,  and 
will  double  the  number  next  year.  I  have 
had,  on  an  average,  about  eighty  laying  hens 
the  past  year,  and  they  layed  925  dozen 
eggs.— Arthur  S.  Buck,  North  Andover, 
Mass. 

Apples  as  Food. — For  several  years  I  have 
laid  in  several  loads  of  cabbage  for  winter, 
but  believe  that  apples  are  much  better. 
They  are  less  bulky  to  store,  and  give  the 
hens  lots  of  work  to  eat  them. — S.  J. 
Bishop,  Cheshire,  Ct. 

Scaly  Legs  on  Turkeys.— I  noticed  in  the 
December  issue,  page  144,  about  scaly  legs 
on  turkeys,  and  how  to  remove  it.  I  will 
say  that  the  following  remedy  will  remove 
it  easily,  and  also  from  hens:  First;  wash 
the  legs  thoroughly  with  carbolic  acid  soap, 
and  warm  water,  and  then  apply  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lard  for  three  or  four  days. 
Next  rub  kerosene  on,  with  a  soft  rag. 
The  parasites  will  be  destroyed  and  the 
trouble  disappear. — R.  G.  Belcke,  Peoria, 
III. 

Poultry  in  the  Woods. — I  am  going  to  open 
the  poultry  busiuess  on  my  farm  of  115 
acres,  forty-five  cleared,  and  balance  dense 
woodland  growth  of  oak,  «ickory,  and 
grape  vine,  which  will  be  fine  for  fowls  to 
scratch  in,  audi  will  also  raise  various  kinds 
of  grain  crops  for  feed,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary with  200  hens. —  W.  C.  Tally,  Crawford- 
ville,  Fla. 

Good  Hatching.— I  have  a  flock  of  young 
fowls,  hatched  in  an  Excelsior  incubator. 
They  are  eight  weeks  old,  but  I  will  keep 
them  longer,  as  the  prices  now  ^December) 
are  too  low.  I  hatched  150  chicks  from  175 
eggs,  and  raised  125  of  them.  The  brooder 
is  of  my  own  construction. —  Win.  A.  Light, 
Mound  City,  Kansas. 

Make  it  Larger.— I  have  often  thought  that 
I  would  like  to  write  to  parties  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  as  I  enjoy  reading  all 
parts  of  it.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  in"  Mr.  Boyer's  let- 
ter, and  I  say,  like  many  others!  that  1 
would  not  do  without  the  paper  as  long  as 
I  expect  to  keep  poultry.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  it  increased  in  size  and  price. — 
G.  31.  Wilson,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

The  Southern  Way.— I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  practical  poultry  raisers  in  the 
method  of  feeding,  housing,  etc.,  through 
the  Poultry  Keeper.— Mrs.  F.  S.  Tur- 
ner, Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Valuable.— I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a 
year  and  consider  it  a  valuable  paper  to  all 
who  keep  poultry,  either  in  small  or  largo 
flocks.— A  A.  Williamson  Woodbine.  Iowa. 


A  Remedy  for  Canker.— I  had  fifteen  hens 
and  one  rooster.  All  had  canker  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  some  of  them  so  badlv 
that  they  could  not  eat.  I  put  them  all  iii 
a  house  by  themselves  aud  began  to  doctor 
them.  I  used  chloride  of  potash  and  alum 
equal  parts,  containing  one-half  water,  and 
swabbed  their  mouths  and  throats  with  the 
mixture.  I  only  lost  one,  and  it  was  nearly 
dead  when  I  began  doctoring  them.  My 
hens  were  choice  Brown  Leghorns,  aud  I 
could  not  afford  to  let  them  die. — Eugene 
D.  Peet,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

What  a  Flock  Did.— I  will  tell  you  what 
our  poultry  did  last  year.  In  the  spring 
we  had  seventy  nice  hens,  most  of  them 
Black  Minorcas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  We 
raised  100  chickens  and  sold  seventy  dol- 
lars worth  of  eggs.  We  had  six  turkeys 
hens,  and  sold  fifty  dollars  worth  of  turkeys, 
have  nine  young  ones  yet  to  sell.  On 
account  of  the  heavy  rains  in  the  spring 
the  turkeys  did  not  do  well.  This  spring 
the  fowls  had  the  roup  badly  but  spongia 
cured  them. — C.  J.  Merwin,  Fremont, 
Indiana. 

Weekly. — I  notice  that  some  subscribers 
want  the  Poultry  Keeper  weekly.  I 
think  the  average  man  should  read  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  his  nearest  city,  a 
weekly  in  his  nearest  town,  and  if  a  poultry 
raiser  he  should  take  two  or  three  poultry 
journals.  It  is  not  wise  to  pin  our  faith  to 
one  paper,  as  we  cannot  expect  that  one  to 
be  perfect.  If  a  poultryman  reads  a  daily 
aud  weekly  newspaper,  one  or  two  poultry 
journals,  other  than  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, and  attends  to  his  poultry  properly,  he 
will  find  the  Poultry  Keeper,  once  a 
month  will  be  sufficient. —  G.  W.  Wiman, 
Lafayette  Hill,  Pa. 

Complaint  About  a  Paper. — I  wish  to  tell 
you  of  a  time  I  had  with  a  former  paper — 
The  Iowa  Poultry  Journal — at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa.  I  sent  them  a  dollar  and  a  half 
for  their  paper  aud  American  Poultry 
Journal,  Oct.,  10th,  1892,  and  receiving  no 
paper  I  thought  I  would  write,  and  learned 
they  had  quit  the  business,  that  the  former 
editor,  Wright,  was  at  Webster  City, 
Iowa,  and  received  the  mail  addressed  to 
Iowa  Poultry  Journal.  I  wrote  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  but  received  no  answer. 
I  have  written  three  or  four  times,  but  no 
answer.  I  got  it  direct  from  postmaster  at 
Independence  that  he  was  at  Webster  City. 
I  sent  a  postal  note  for  the  paper,  and  may 
be  partly  to  blame,  but  that  does  not  justify 
him  in  not  answering  my  letters. — Roy  M. 
Baker,  UWDoujlass  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Moisture  and  Climate. — I  notice  that  some 
advocate  no  moisture  in  incubators,  or,  at 
least,  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  hatch. 
Now,  as  you  say,  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  climates  differ. 
Take  it,  for  instance,  on  or  near  the  coast. 
It  would  be  considerably  different  from  an 
altitude  of  7,500  feet.  I  have  made  some 
experiments  with  the  Poultry'  Keeper 
incubator,  without  much  success.  I 
attributed  it  to  two  reasons  principally, 
one  being  an  incorrect  thermometer,  arid 
the  other  that  the  incubator  was  in  a  small 
room,  half  under  ground,  and  having  a  fire 
most  of  the  time,  heating  the  water,  thus 
having  the  room  damp,  the  air  impure,  and 
the  incubator  irregular.  There  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction hatching  with  incubators  in 
this  State,  and  I  have  failed  to  ascertain 
the  trouble.  About  fifty  per  cent  is  all  I 
have  heard  of.  With  the  exception  of  the 
short  summer,  we  have  an  excellent  climate 
for  poultry,  aud  roup  and  cholera  are  al- 
most unknown.  I  have  had  excellent  sue- 
cess  raising  chicks  with  brooders.  I  have 
discarded  the  old  hen  for  raising  chicks,  and 
have  a  Harper  brooder,  made  from  plans  in 
your  August,  1S91  issue,  which  I  made 
myself.  If  the  incubator  proves  successful 
the  Silver  State  will  not  be  in  the  rear  in 
poultry. —  TF.  E.  Tomlin,  Cotton  Cregk. 
Colo. 

One  Do36  Cured  the  Roup.— I  had  a  rooster 
that  was  nearly  choked  to  death,  and  ex- 
pected him  to  die  in  a  few  hours.  I  gave 
him  a  few  drops  of  Dr.  Owsley's  Roup 
Cure,  advertised  in  your  paper,  and  the 
next  morning  he  was  crowing. — A.  E.  IIol- 
man,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

Frepared  Chick  Food.— I  find  it  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  use  the  Mortimer  Chick  Food, 
and  have  had  much  less  difficulty  in  raising 
chicks  since  I  began  to  use  it.  It  is  a  good 
thing  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 
L.  C.  Lester,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FROSTED  COMBS. 

Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Andalusians,  Dork- 
ings, and  other  breeds  of  poultry  are  liable 
in  cold  weather  to  have  their  combs  turn 
blue  and  shrink  up,  which  is  due  to  defect- 
ive circulation.  This  is  also  appareut  in 
a  less  degree  during  the  moulting  season, 
particularly  if  the  fowls  are  not  warmly 
housed  and  well  fed  during  that  critical 
time.  Fanciers  of  these  long-combed 
varieties  will  be  well  advised,  therefore,  if 
they  give  special  attention  to  this  matter, 
during  the  winter.  A  little  grease,  such  as 
lard  or  vaseline,  rubbed  on  the  comb  acts 
as  a  sort  of  preservative,  but.  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  general  health  of  the  bird, 
which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  bird  is  attended  to.  The  fowl 
which  is  healthy  and  comfortable,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  mope  about  in  cold 
corners,  but  actively  exercises  itself  and 
keeps  its  whole  bodily  circulation  continu- 
ous, is  far  less  likely  to  have  a  frosted 
comb  than  an  unhealty,  ill-fed  fowl  which 
spends  the  greater  portion  of  its  time  look- 
ing miserable— Feathered  World, 
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MATING  FOR  COLOR. 

My  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  James 
E.  "Warner,  to  an  article  in  the  Fanciers' 
Journal,  "  The  Laws  of  Breeding."  As 
this  subject  has  always  attracted  my  at- 
tention, it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  continue 
the  subject  in  a  friendly  \fay  with  Mr. 
Sternberg  in  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin. 
Mr.  Sternberg  writes : 

"In  the  breeding  of  fowls  to  color  much 
has  been  written  in  books  and  in  the  poul- 
try press,  in  which  rules  for  color  matings 
are  laid  down  as  dogmas.  Yet  when  tested 
by  results  in  the  yards  of  observing  fan- 
ciers, I  think  it  will  generally  be  conceded 
that  what  we  don't  know  on  the  subject  is 
much  more  numerous  than  what  we  do 
know.  The  vast  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge we  possess  on  color  breeding  is,  after 
all,  mainly  composed  of  what  men  think 
they  know,  and  not  of  that  which  is  really 
known  as  a  demonstration  or  proven 
physical  law.  Most  persons  after  all  are 
more  disposed  to  look  for  isolated  instances 
with  which  to  bolster  up  preconceived 
opinions,  original  or  borrowed,  than  they 
are  toward  independent  investigation. 
Some  one  may  have  years  ago  spoken  or 
written  an  opinion  and  with  no  real  scien- 
tific investigation,  such  hasty  opinion  is 
now  by  frequent  repetition  accorded  the 
position  of  a  proved  dogma  in  color  breed- 
ing." 

I  will  ask  each  reader  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  this  subject  to  very  carefully 
study  the  above  statements,  for  in  these 
lines  are  questions  to  be  considered,  the  re- 
sult of  which  consideration  would  fill  pages 
of  interesting  matter.  True,  much  has 
been  written  on  mating  for  color,  and  when 
presumably  tested  in  the  yards  of  fanciers 
it  has  been  hastily  conceded  as  a  farce,  and 
why  ?  First,  because  we  never  had  at  our 
command  true  and  unadulterated  color. 
Second,  because  so  very  few  can  really 
match  colors.  Of  these  two  points  let  us 
go  into  detail. 

No  one  will  contend  with  us  when  we 
say,  no  salesman  in  the  world  can  compete 
with  a  true  American  drummer.  Select, 
if  you  will,  the  most  expert  of  these  and 
send  him  to  the  factories  of  Belgium,  then 
he  may  spend  the  balance  of  his  natural 
life  in  a  useless  endeavor  to  induce  the 
master  dyer  to  turn  from  his  color  bath  of 
years  to  new  and  better  colors,  so  claimed ; 
but  wc  have  turned  from  lemon  to  red, 
frotr  a  rich  to  a  deep  rich  buff,  from  the 
old-time  white  under-color  to  a  deep  under 
color,  in  our  endeavor  to  get  an  even  buff 
color  in  Cochio  fowls.  How  the  wise 
laughed  at  the  Sage  of  Natick  when  he 
contended  for  a  pedigree  book  for  fowls ; 
if  it  could  have  been,  we  to-day  could  have 
a  true  color  to  work  with,  but  as  it  is,  the 
man  is  not  living  who  can  tell  anything  of 
the  blood  color  of  any  living  fowl  secured 
outside  his  own  yards,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons we  are  forced  to  admit  that  so-claimed 
dogmas  have  proven  false. 

The  true  artist  never  fails  on  his  colors, 
neither  will  he  hunt  about  for  new  untried 
colors  (new  blood)  from  new  makers  who 
have  won  medals  on  their  productions.  If 
the  day  ever  comes  when  one  can  truly 
know  who  bred  a  bird  and  just  how  it  was 
bred,  then  we  may  hope  that  the  rules  of 
breeding  will  not  play  us  false  as  to  color, 
until  then  man  cannot  prove  the  laws  of  na- 
ture in  error. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  matching  color, 
one  has  only  to  look  out  of  the  window  of 
his  office  and  see  the  men  and  women  pass 
along,  and  think  how  very  few  of  the  whole 
throng  have  combined  the  colors  of  their 
make-up  even  in  a  fairly  passable  manner, 
and  then  consider  the  importance  of  perfect 
taste  in  mating  to  produce  a  perfect  result. 
Send  your  office  boy  to  a  number  of  stores 
with  a  written  order  for  a  certain  color  of 
either  ribbon  or  paper,  and  see  what  you 
will  get.  If  you  wish  to  find  the  reason  for 
so  many  milliners  failing,  look  at  their 
stock  when  sold  at  auction,  and  the  won- 
ders there  displayed  would  freeze  the  blood 
of  a  truly  tasty  person.  You  may  send 
your  messenger  to  three  or  four  places  with 
a  delicate  color  to  be  matched  and  get  back 
at  least  as  many  colors  as  place-  visited;  anil 
for  our  faults  must  we  concede  that  our 
knowledge  is  what  men  think  they  know. 
In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  wrong  to  go  to 
the  under  color  in  judgiug,  for  the  reason  I 
know  of  my  own  experience  that  some  ex- 
perts will  cut  for  under  color,  specimens 
that  should  not  be  cut  in  this  way,  simply 
because  they  have  their  own  pet  notion  as 
to  same  ;  but  these  are  points  on  judging, 
and  I  onlv  desire  to  write  of  breeding  for 


color— and  will  stick  to  the  one  color  of 
buff,  for  with  it  I  am  best  acquainted. 
Again  Mr.  S.  writes : 

For  another  example  take  the  Buff 
Cochin.  If  the  old  rule  of  color  mating, 
i.  e.,  mate  deep  under-color  wtth  deep  un- 
der color,  is  a  scientific  fact,  then  this  rule 
having  been  before  the  public  for  a  gener- 
ation, there  should  be  found  on  buffs  no 
other  under  color  than  deep-colored  buff, 
but  the  fact  is  that  under  color,  deep  buff 
to  the  skin,  with  quills  deep  buff  clear  to 
the  flesh,  is  still  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule  in  every  flock.  And  yet  while  that 
kind  of  mating  has  been  in  vogue  for  years, 
still  an  under  color  other  than  deep  buff 
clings  to  the  majority  of  buffs.  I  know 
many  will  say  this  is  not  true  of  their 
flock,  but  possibly  they  may  deceive 
themselves,  and  really  mean  some  when 
they  say  all. 

"We  will  ask  the  writer  to  consider  his 
own  statements.  If,  as  he  writes,  the  old 
rule  of  color  mating  was  to  mate  deep  un- 
der color  with  its  like,  and  admitting  the 
point,  don't  the  scarcity  of  what  the  ex- 
tremists now  call  deep  under  color  prove 
that  years  ago  a  much  paler  color  was  the 
accepted  one  ?  Again,  the  fact  that  so  few 
can  be  found  with  the  deep  buff  under 
color,  deer;  buff  to  the  skin,  with  the  buff 
quills,  proves  that  fewer  could  be  had  in  the 
past,  and  the  fact  that  these  are  so  scattered 
prevents  him  who  could  make  the  best  use 
of  them  from  so  doing,  and  proving  that 
true  color  breeding  is  a  science,  not  a  lot- 
tery. 

Of  outer  color  the  writer  states : 
Outer  color. — Is  much  more  uniform  in 
its  reproduction  in  fowls  of  all  colors,  than 
is  the  under  color.  A  flock  of  buff  Cochin 
pullets  that  are  exquisitely  uniform  in  outer 
color,  or  a  lot  of  cockerels  with  the  same 
rich  even  shade  of  outer  color  is  not  so  hard 
to  find,  but  when  the  fowls  are  caught  and 
the  feathers  opened,  uniformity  in  the 
shades  of  under  color  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

Light  helps  us  in  this  particular.  A 
sprouting  vine  in  total  darkness  is  white, 
with  but  few  if  any  leaves,  bring  it  to  the 
light,  and  almost  at  once  the  bright  color  of 
nature  comes,  and  with  it,  leaves  of  proper 
hue.  These  same  causes  help  the  surface 
color  of  the  fowl.  Nothing  but  the  strong 
color  producing  power  of  the  fowl  will  dye 
the  quills  and  under  color.  Take  the 
white  fowls,  how  often  we  hear  in  the  show 
room  the  statement,  he  is  sun-burnt,  and  in 
winter,  pluck  some  of  these  discolored 
feathers,  and  see  if  you  don't  find  rather  a 
yellowish  color  in  the  quill  close  to  the 
body ;  not  always,  but  usually  this  is  the 
fact. 

The  few  specimens  with  proper  under 
color  in  Buff  Cochins  make  object  lessons 
scarce,  so  no  wonder  many  claim  they  have 
it,  who  never  saw  a  perfect  specimen. 

Ignorance  is  oftener  the  cause  of  error 
than  we  would  like  to  admit.  Many  who 
are  accused  of  unintentional  exaggerations 
may  be  excused  for  the  reason  they  know 
not  their  own  lack  of  information,  and  we, 
as  Americans,  much  prefer  to  turn  an 
argument  that  goes  against  us  into  bluster, 
rather  than  admit  our  error. 

How  pleased  I  should  have  been  if  Mr. 
Sternberg  had  separated  the  vexed  question 
of  judging  from  the  breeding  for  color 
question,  for  then  the  point  of  most  im- 
portance would  have  been  more  condensed 
under  his  eloquent  pen;  for  his  consider- 
ation, should  he  desire  to  reply,  let  us  pro- 
pose the  following: 

Color,  you  say,  must  be  fed  in  order  to 
clear  it.  By  careful  examination  is  not  the 
shirt-front  made  a  pearly  white  by  the  use 
of  blue,  and  is  it  not  entirely  spoiled  by  the 
inexperienced  hand  who  overdoes  the  mat- 
ter ?  Is  not  pure  white  the  absence  of  all 
color  ?  Is  not  the  shirt  a  purer  white  direct 
from  the  bleach,  than  when  fed  with  the 
blue  1  Paper  is  never  so  white  again  as 
when  first  taken  from  the  bleacher.  What 
color  could  clear  it  ?  In  our  opinion,  a 
continued  selection  of  white  quills  in  the 
bleeding  stook  will  do  more  for  the  white 
fowls  than  any  proportion  of  black  to  pol- 
ish the  white  surface. 

The  Buff,  you  think,  needs  a  portion  of 
black  blood  to  deepen  the  outer  color,  to 
clear  it  and  put  on  the  gloss.  No  question 
but  the  portion- of  black  blood  will  deepen 
the  outer  color  even  to  penciling  in  the 
neck,  and  black  in  tail  and  wings;  but  as  to 
black  clearing  it  and  putting  on  the  gloss  is 
a  point  of  careful  consideration,  fn  rabbits 
with  which  the  most  speedy  experiments 
can  be  mado,  a  golden  fawn  buck,  bred  to  a 
fawn  and  white  doe,  produced  for  me  three 


lit'ers,  all  beatiful  fawn,  paler  and  brighter 
in  color  than  the  sire ;  the  same  buck  from  a 
black  and  white  and  from  a  sooty  fawn  doe, 
produced  a  much  darker  color,  in  fact  a 
sooty  fawn.  In  pigeons,  yellow  males  to 
red  females,  and  red  males  to  black  females, 
arc  crosses  claimed  to  improve  the  male's 
color.  In  yellows  I  found  it  gave  a  reddish 
cast,  but  black  blood  to  yellow  killed  it. 

In  Cochins  I  found  it  easier  to  build  up 
the  color  with  white  under  color  to  build  to 
than  to  contend  with  black. 

Black  in  hackle  will  come  to  the  front, 
from  cither  black  in  under  color  or  wings. 
Very  little  of  the  former  will  produce  it,  if 
it  runs  up  on  the  shoulders.  When  pro- 
nounced in  tlic  wings,  look  for  both  black 
wings,  tail  and  hackle,  for  while  white 
shows  absence  of  all  color,  black  is  the 
presence  of  them  all. 

When  we  try  to  handle  at  one  time  the 
three  knotty  subjects  of  color,  judging  and 
in-breeding,  it  is  more  than  my  ability  can 
grasp ;  but  should  Mr.  S.  and  the  writer 
live  to  settle  this  very  important  question, 
we  might  venture  on  the  question  of  in- 
breeding, but  the  question  of  judging  can 
only  be  settled,  in  my  opinion,  by  making  a 
proper  Standard,  and  living  close  to  its 
laws.—  T.  F.  McGrew,  in  Poultry  Bulletin. 


WHY  THE  CHICKS  DIE. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Martindell,  Dolington,  Pa.,  has 
passed  through  an  experience  with  chicks 
to  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, and  desires  them  to  discuss  the  matter. 
As  the  experience  of  Mr.  Martindell  may 
have  also  been  that  of  others,  we  give  his 
letter.  He  says: 

Can  you,  or  any  one,  tell  of  the  disease 
with  which  my  chickens  die?  I  have  been 
running  a  poultry  ranch  for  five  years,  but 
in  spite  of  all  1  have  tried  to  do  I  have 
never  been  able  to  raise  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  chickens  hatched.  I  have  tried 
everything,  such  as  disinfecting,  all  ways 
of  feeding,  new  quarters,  top  and  bottom 
heat  in  the  brooders,  and  stove  heat  in  the 
room  without  brooders.  I  have  been  very 
careful  in  keeping  everything  clean,  and 
have  given  them  all  things  that  I  thought 
necessary  such  as  gravel,  oyster  shells, 
charcoal,  coal  ashes,  etc.,  but  with  all  my 
trouble  I  raised  but  forty,  down  to  ten  per 
cent  of  what  I  hatched,  and  they  are  always 
retarded  two  or  three  weeks  by  what  I 
think  must  be  a  disease  of  some  kind.  It 
seems  as  though  only  the  very  strongest 
chicks  will  live.  I  am  very  careful  of  the 
temperature,  both  in  hatching  and  brood- 
ing, and,  as  a  rule,  have  good  hatches.  I 
used  the  Monarch  machine  this  last  fall,  and 
hatched  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent.  I 
fell  that  it  cannot  be  in  hatching  or  care, 
but  what  it  is  I  should  indeed  like  to 
know.  My  chicks  always  start  off  splen- 
didly, and  "for  the  first  three  or  four  days 
one  would  think  they  would  all  live,  but 
about  the  fifth  day  they  begin  to  show  that 
the  trouble  has  got  hold  of  them.  They  be- 
gin to  grow  weak  and  their  breathing  gets 
slower.  The  large  feathers  in  their  wings 
seem  to  grow  and  droop,  while  their  bodies 
dry  up.  They  seem  to  grow  smaller  in- 
stead of  larger,  become  crow-beaked  and 
sunken  eyed,  until  at  last  they  become  so 
weak  they  cannot  walk,  and  lay  over,  gasp 
for  breath  and  die.  Some  will  die  in  a  day 
or  two  while  some  will  linger  with  the  dis- 
ease for  a  week  or  two.  In  fact,  they  all 
get  it,  and  only  a  few  will  get  through. 
They  have  good  appetites,  and  will  eat  well 
as  long  as  they  can  travel.  Bowels  are 
apparently  all  right.  It  seems  as  though 
the  food  did  them  no  good,  like  a  person 
dying  of  consumption.  I  raise  a  great 
many  ducks,  (in  fact  I  depend  on  the  ducks 
for  if  it  was  not  for  them  I  could  not  make 
the  business  go),  and  I  have  noticed  that 
after  using  my  brooding  house  one  spring 
for  ducklings,  that  the  first  hatch  of  chick- 
ens put  in  after  ducklings  are  taken  out,  do 
fairly  well.  I  may  raise  half  or  more  of 
them,  but  each  succeeding  hatch  put 
in,  gets  worse  until  about  the  fourth 
hatcn.  1  can  then  raise  hardly  any  of  them. 
It  seems  as  though  the  ducks  might  tem- 
porarily stop  the  disease.  I  have  also 
noticed  that  chickens  hatched  and  scattered 
through  the  brooders  with  the  young  ducks 
will  generally  live.  I  have  tried  to  cover 
the  ground  of  my  trouble,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  give  it  your  consideratioi  , 
and  answer  through  the  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

The  chicks  in  the  above  case  do  not  have 
bowel  disease,  hence  we  conclude  that  it  is 
not  lack  of  heat,  though  Mr.  Martindell 
does  ii"'  give  (he  temperature  of  hi*  brood- 
er. 

They  shoot  out  their  feathers  very  rapidly 
and  droop.  Right  there  we  call  attention. 
Something  depends  on  the  kind  of  chicks. 
Those  of  the  Brahma  or  Cochin  breeds 
are  slow  in  feathering,  and  the  Leg- 
horns, Minorca*,  and  llamburgs,  feather 
rapidly.  When  there  is  rapid  growth  of 
feathers  the  body  is  weakened,  and  but  few 
chiclv5    can  stand    such  a  strain  in  cold 


weather  unless  very  warm,  and  well  fed  on 
suitable  food.  Eggs  from  Brahma  fowls, 
or  crosses  of  such,  should  be  used,  and  the 
chicks  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  giv- 
ing meat  and  bone  at  least  twice  a  day  dur- 
ing feathering. 

That  better  success  is  had  after  ducks 
have  been  in  the  brooders  is  perhaps  evi- 
dence that  some  disease  may  exist,  and 
which  is  contagious,  such  as  roup,  (which 
affects  chicks  differently  from  fowls),  and 
the  occupancy  of  the  brooders  by  the  duck- 
lings disinfects  the  brooders,  the  dueklings 
being  subject  to  but  few  ailments. 

We  would  suggest  that  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  hatching  season  is  over,  the 
whole  premises  be  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  that  eggs  from  only  strong  and  vigor- 
ous hens,  mated  with  males  of  the 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  be 
used. 


"  WIMMEN  "  AND  CHICKENS. 

"Anybody  can  raise  chickens,"  and  the 
women  are  just  the  ones  to  do  it.  Editors 
Downs  and  Davies,  of  the  Southern  Fan- 
cier, believe  " chicken  raising"  to  be  just 
the  thing  for  women.  They  thus  comment 
on  some  previous  allusions  made  by  us  on 
the  subject: 

"Brer  Jacobs  don't  like  'wimmen' 
poultry  breeders.  He  thinks  there  are  too 
many  in  it  now.  Not  by  several.  If,  say, 
a  few  thousand  of  the  women  w  ho  pound 
ivory  keys  and  grind  out  discordant  sounds 
while  their  poor  old  mothers  are  washing  in 
the  kitchen,  would  take  to. poultry  culture 
they  would  be  better  off,  and  the  world  as 
well.  If  some  of  the  thousands  of  women 
who  read  "  yallcr  kivers,"  and  who  are  pos- 
itive drones  in  the  great  hive  of  life,  would 
take  to  chicken  raising,  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  in  health,  mind  and  body,  and  be  of 
some  real  benefit  to  the  world  and  humanity. 
Women  were  created  for  a  useful  purpose, 
and  Brer  Jacobs  himself  must  admit  that 
raising  fowls  is  better  for  women  than  idle- 
ness. And  some  of  the  poorest  are  the 
most  idle !" 

Our  brother  editors  are  too  wise  to  sup- 
pose that  the  raising  of  poultry  for  money 
is  not  beset  with  all  the  drawbacks  usual  to 
other  pursuits.  If  throwing  down  a  little 
corn  to  a  flock  of  fowls  is  all  that  is  required 
then  the  matter  is  an  easy  one,  and  so  far  as 
caring  for  a  few  hens  is  concerned,  all  is 
well,  but  we  allude  to  the  poultry  business 
which  means  work.  Just  now,  with  the 
snow  three  feet  deep  in  the  North,  women 
are  better  off  doing  something  else. 

Next,  the  Poultry  Herald  comes  to  the 
front,  and  has  this  to  say  for  the  country 
girls.  The  advice  is  good  enough  for  those 
girls  who  contemplate  going  to  the  city, 
but  even  then  all  is  not  roses  in  poultry. 
It  remarks : 

"  A  recent  woman  w  riter  in  the  poultry 
line  urges  that  the  girls  who  come  from  the 
farm  to  the  cities  to  drudge  at  small  wages 
in  stores,  shops  and  offices,  had  far  better 
remain  at  home  and  engage  in  the  egg  and 
poultry  business.  There  is  money,  comfort 
and  respectability  in  this,  and  little  of  nei- 
ther likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  city.  Then 
when  her  eggs  and  poultry  go  to  market 
she  will  get  just  as  much  for  them  as  if  they 
were  grown  by  a  man." 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  came 
from  a  woman  writer.  "  Writers  "  are  full 
of  good  advice  which  they  do  not  expect 
any  one  to  practice. 

Yes,  the  woman  will  get  just  as  much  for 
her  poultry  and  eggs  as  "  if  grown  by  a 
man,"  but  the  number  of  men  who  do  not. 
reach  that  delectable  stage  are  legion. 

We  advise  all  women  to  keep  a  few  hens 
if  it  can  be  done,  but  as  for  trotting  out  in 
the  snow,  shoveling  snow  out  of  the  yards, 
cleaning  the  floor  of  droppings,  and  battling 
with  vermin,  with  a  flock  large  enough  to 
pay,  we  say— don't  try  it.  You  will  get 
just  as  much  health,  comfort,  and  content- 
ment with  domestic  duties  as  with  hard 
work  in  the  poultry  house.  Let  the  man 
do  it,  and  he  should  he  a  strong,  able-bodied 
man  if  he  expects  to  manage  ro^nv  fowls  as 
a  business. 

ONE  OF  BOYER'S  SINS. 

Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the  POULTRY 
Keeper,  has  quit  the  chicken  business  and 
gone  to  the  raising  of  St.  Bernard  dogs. 
He  can  be  daily  seen  passing  my  farm  on 
the  road  to  the  lake,  where  he  spends  sev- 
eral hours  teaching  the  canines  to  swim.  I 
understand  tli-  i  haracter  of  his  paper  will 
soon  be  changed,  and  lie  wrill  write  a  text 
book  on  "  AVbat  I  Know  About  St.  Ber- 
nards."— M.  K.  Boyer,  in  Ohio  Poultry 
journal. 

Read  on  page  1G8  how  to  bind  vour 
Poultry  Keeper. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
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The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  advertise  eggs 
as  well  as  others. 

We  made  a  few  mistakes  in  our  dates  of 
shows  last  month. 

Poultry  Topics  and  this  paper— two 
papers— for  sixty  cents. 

Doyxestown,  Pa.,  holds  her  show  Feb- 
ruary 8th  to  15th,  inclusive. 

Eastern  birds  were  sent  to  thePetaluma 
Shows,  Cal.  We  await  the  returns. 

McFettridge's  Duck  Book  is  being 
sold  by  lis  rapidly.   Send  for  one  now. 

"We  have  no  plans  of  brooders.  They 
can  be  found  in  our  August  1891,  issue. 

Any  of  our  books  now  at  only  fifteen 
cents.  Back  numbers  only  five  cents. 

Buff  Brahma-  is  now  in  the  list  cf 
"  sports."  Buff  Embden  geese  will  come 
next. 

Dow  is  not  nov?  sending  out  his  reading 
notices.  He  will  have  to  drop  into  line 
with  others. 

"What  a  lively  and  instructive  journal 
the  Southern  Fancier  is.  It  is  full  of  good 
meat  all  the  time. 

What  a  blessiug  a  pair  of  shears  is  to  an 
editor  who  knows  how  to  fill  up  his  paper 
with  stolen  articles. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Specialty 
Clubs  ?  Are  they  not  going  to  meet  ?  No 
tices  should  be  out. 

Thanks  for  a  month's  rest  in  not  receiv- 
ing notice  of  another  poultry  paper  sold 
(given  away)  and  bought. 

Hatch  your  early  pullets  in  March  or 
April.  It  is  the  early  hatched  pullet  that 
lays  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

We  give  you  a  paper  as  full  as  a  newly- 
hatched  chick,  every  month.  Each  issue  is 
worth  a  whole  year's  subscription. 

The  paper  that  takes  subscriptions  and 
suspends  in  a  short  time,  is  a,  fraud.  Some 
of  them  have  done  just  that  thing. 

Rochester  refused  to  hold  her  show 
unless  she  could  raise  a  guarantee  fund  to 
pay  all  premiums.   Right  she  was. 

If  your  incubator  does  not  work  send 
five  cents  for  our  October,  1831,  issue.  It 
gives  rules  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

"We  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  racked 
L»i  brain  on  how  to  ventilate  during  the 
cold  season.  "Fresh  air"  poured  in  on 
us. 

Now  is  the  time  tor  petitions  to  express 
companies.  Agitate  for  a  "postal"  ex- 
press. Express  companies  never  notice 
petitions. 

Forty  Prairie  State  Incubators  have 
been  shipped  to  Mr.  McFettridge,  at  Speonk 
Long  Island,  to  hatch  out  his  huge  crop  of 
ducklings.  The  Prairie  State  Company 
have  erected  new  and  larger  buildings,  and 
are  now  turning  out  incubators  as  fast  as 
the  orders  come  in. 


Chicago  won  the  place  of  meetiug  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  Now  let  all  the  members  try  to 
attend.  The  controversy  over  the  location 
is  settled. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Slocum,  Pittston,  Pa., 
wants  an  experienced  poultryman,  to  take 
complete  control  and  raise  broilers.  Single 
man  preferred. 

Eggs  have  sold  at  fifty  cents  rer  dozen. 
Worth  more  than  the  chicks.  But  wait 
until  the  broiler  season,  and  the  prices  of 
broilers  will  be  away  up. 

Another  New  York  commission  house 
has  informed  us  that  it  handles  large  quan- 
tities of  poultry ;  that  of  M.  F.  Peck,  3C4 
"Washington  street. 

"We  club  with  the  Fanciers'  Monthly,San 
Jose,  California.  Our  California  subscrib- 
ers can  get  the  two  papers  cheaper  than  by 
subscribing  separately. 

The  Columbia,  S.  0.,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion had  its  show  down  for  January,  and 
as  the  club  is  a  live  one  there  will  be  a 
larger  show  the  next  season. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 
ships  meat,  (not  ground),  as  well  as  the 
ground  meat.  It  should  be  just  the  thing 
for  winter  food  for  making  hens  lay. 

Editor  Hunter,  of  Farm  Poultry 
gently  notified  two  journals  that  they 
omitted  creJit  fcr  articles.  He  is  doing 
right.  Let  others  follow  his  example. 

Several  persons  are  waiting  to  hear 
from  us.  Reason — no  name,  and  some  no 
postoffiee.  We  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
them  also.  Drop  us  a  card  friends  if  you 
are  waiting. 

Philadelphia's  Show  is  February  17ih 
to  22nd,  at  the  Tattersall's  Building  ,  20th 
and  Market  streets,  and  it  will  be  qual  to 
the  last.  Mr.  "Warner  Davis,  1J  South 
Broad  street,  is  Secretary. 

The  dates  for  the  show  of  the  N.  E.  Light 
Brahma  Club  have  been  changed.  It  will 
be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Boston,  February 
14th  to  17th  inclusive.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cromack, 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  is  Secretary. 

When  the  clubs  meet  Mr.  "  Rocks  "  will 
be  president.  He  may  not  be  useful  or  or- 
namental, but  there  are  those  who  worship 
the  man  with  a  full  pocket-book,  although 
they  will  gain  nothing  at  all  by  so  doing. 

When  your  birds  have  stiff  necks,  swol- 
len heads  and  eyes,  and  seem  to  have  the 
croup,  look  for  ventilator  holes,  such  as 
cracks,  crevices,  nail  holes,  and  the  big  hole 
you  made  over  the  door  to  give  the  birfs 
fresh  air. 

The  old  story  of  which  is  the  genuine 
Buff  Cochin  Club  was  revived  a  little  in 
the  Poultry  Bulletin.  Who  struck  Billy 
Patterson  has  never  been  settled,  but  there 
is  only  one  club  now,  and  that  ends  the 
matter. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  at 
New  York  City,  is  always  the  leading  one 
in  the  country,  and  breeders  should  again 
be  there  with  their  best  stock.  The  show 
will  open  February  2Sth  and  close  March 
4th. 

In  one  of  the  receipts  sent  us  there  is 
mentioned  "  acid  phosphate."  No  such 
thing  exists.  A  phosphate  is  a  neutralized 
substance.  Phosphoric  acid,  however,  is 
perhaps  the  substance  intended,  which  is  of 
itself  an  acid. 

We  had  one  case  of  roup  a  few  days  agr, 
(neighbor's  yard)  and  experimented  with 
remedies  sent.  The  remedy  of  Owsley  & 
Dollington,  Darlington,  Indiana,  cured  the 
case  immediately,  and  the  bird  is  as  well  as 
any. 

Thj  blizzard  must  have  landed  some- 
where around  the  residence  of  Brother 
Cloud.  He  is  not  at  the  surface  somehow 
or  other  just  now.  Rumor  has  it  that  he 
expects  the  postmaslership  under  President 
Cleveland, 

We  are  asked  for  a  cure  for  chicken  chol- 
era. There  is  no  sure  cure.  The  best  rem- 
edy is  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid 
in  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water.  There 
is  very  little  cholera  at  all  seasons.  Sup- 
posed cholera  is  indigestion  (from  overfeed- 
ing), or  something  else. 


Editor  Hamilton,  of  the  New  England 
Fancier,  may  be  a  "little  off  "  on  Dow  and 
Seaman,  but  he  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
fine  printing,  judging  from  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest pieces  of  catalogue  work  done  by  him 
recently,  which  we  saw. 

Regulators  will  not  fit  any  and  all 
kinds  of  incubators,  as  each  incubator  has 
its  own  particular  regulator.  For  that 
reason  we  are  unable  to  oblige  those  readers 
who  ask  us  for  plans  of  a  regulator.  "We 
have  none. 

Inquiries  come  to  us  from  readers  ask- 
ing- where  to  sell.  We  do  not  know.  We 
would  not  undertake  to  recommend  our 
readers  to  merchants,  as  it  makes  us  respon- 
sible. We  are  willing  to  try  to  assist  you  to 
raise  poultry.    We  cannot  sell  it  for  you. 

We  still  believe  Richmond,  Va.,  is  the 
best  place  for  a  great  Southern  Poultry 
Show.  The  show  will  then  be  midway  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  Northern  breeders. 
Atlanta  and  Charleston  have  each  had  the 
show,  and  Richmond  should  come  in  next. 

Three  Poultry  papers  for  one  dollar. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  and  any  two  of  the 
following:  Southern  Fancier,  Fanciers' 
Review,  Practical  Dairyman  and  Farm 
Poultry.  Where  can  you  get  more  for  a 
dollar  ?   Send  us  your  subscription  now. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Ea  kham  recently 
shipped  a  large  numb  r  ,i  birds  for  exhibi- 
tion to  the  Liverpool  Show,  England,  se- 
lected from  several  breeds.  This  exporta- 
tion is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Rackham,  and 
our  breeders  are  anxious  that  the  birds  may 
win. 

Look  out  for  all  schemes  and  methods 
coming  from  New  Concord  or  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  that  may  appear  suspicious.  Of 
course  there  are  reputable  citizens  in  both 
places,  but  the  notorious  J.  M.  Bain,  uses 
those  cities  for  his  headquarters. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Noxon,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  one 
of  our  advertisers  who  sells  pure  bred 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  not 
only  for  small  hatches,  but  also  at  prices 
for  incubators.  He  can  also  supply  eggs 
from  cross-bred  fowls.  His  advertisement 
explains  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  if  "  Judge  Blank,'' 
so  frequently  mentioned  handles  a  chicken 
or  sits  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Plain 
"Mr."  would  sound  much  better.  We 
want  no  special  classes  in  the  poultry  fra- 
ternity. There  is  enough  child's  play  in  it 
already  without  the  "Judge"  nonsense. 
But,  then,  some  people  like  it. 

Only  five  cents.  We  offer  the  Farm  and 
Vineyard,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  Poultry" 
Keeper  for  fifty-five  cents.  This  makes 
the  price  of  the  extra  one  only  five  cents  a 
year.  The  Vineyard  is  a  twenty-page 
paper,  published  quarterly,  and  devoted  to 
fruit  and  gardening. 

Do  you  want  plans  of  an  incubator,  illus- 
trated ?  If  so,  send  two  stamps  to  our  edi- 
tor, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and 
send  also  a  name  (or  names)  of  some  per- 
son interested  in  poultry.  We  want  the 
names  so  as  to  send  them  sample  copies, 
and  the  two  stamps  are  for  postage  and 
printing.   Cheap  enough. 

What  is  the  use  of  incumbering  the 
S.audard  with  trash.  We  doubt  if  such  a 
thing  as  a  White  Java  exists.  We  know 
of  only  two  breeders  of  Black  Javas.  We 
know  of  no  White  Hamburgs,  Dominique 
Leghorns,  Sultans,  and  but  one  breeder  of 
Narragansett  turkeys.  Strike  them  off  the 
list. 

Somebody  suggests  James  Forsyth  and 
Geo.  O.  Brown  for  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  They  are  two  good  men, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  cither  could  be  iuduced 
to  serve.  Such  good  timber  will  not  be 
wanted  by  the  men  who  railroaded  the 
World's  Fair  Supcrintcndency  through  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A,,  at  Charleston. 

The  Glendola  Poultry  Association  was 
dissolved  in  December,  but  the  business 
will  be  conducted  by  R,  W.  Davison  &  Co., 
box  84,  Glendola,  Isew  Jersey.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Davison  was 
formerly  the  Secretary  of  the  association, 
and  he  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Van  Nortwick  will 
now  compose  the  firm,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
their  advertisement  in  this  paper- 


A  little  advice  to  editors.  When  a 
man  comes  along,  wants  an  "ad"  at 
"special"  rates,  and  a  "write  up"  with 
the  "ad,"  he  is  not  worth  having,  and  when 
he  has  gotten  his  notice,  he  will,  like  the 
boy  and  the  orange,  draw  out  the  juice,  in 
one  breath,  and  then  throw  it  away.  Don't 
be  an  orange — or  a  clam. 

We  received  several  very  liberal  offers 
from  parties  to  advertise  with  us,  and  they 
kindly  offered  to  send  us  cuts,  or  to  receive 
notices  in  the  reading.  We  refused  to  sell 
our  advertising  space  in  that  manner.  We 
notice  the  advertisements,  and  the  reading 
in  other  journals.  Advertising  space  must 
either  be  cheap  or  given  away,  by  such 
papers.  We  never  bite  at  such  bails.  Only 
our  trusted,  tried  and  reliable  advertisers 
are  mentioned  by  us. 

A  GREAT  INCUBATOR  BUSINESS. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company, 
Homer  City,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  new  catalogue 
which  contains  views  of  their  immense  es- 
tablishment. The  catalogue  is  free  to  all 
who  will  send  for  it,  and  as  it  shows  the 
different  stages  of  manufacture,  each  room 
being  first  photographed,  and  cuts  made, 
It  will  be  quite  a  source  of  instruction 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an 
answer  to  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
asked  and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts. 
The  price  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  at  sixty  cents  we  will  send  the 
book  and  also  the  paper  for  one  year. 

ADMITTING  NEW  BREEDS. 

New  breeds  will  come  up  for  admission 
into  the  Standard  soon.  If  all  of  them  are 
allowed  to  enter,  the  price  of  the  book  must 
be  raised.  By  the  time  the  White  Lang- 
shans,  Buff  Brahmas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tramp  collection  get  in,  the  Standard  will 
be  overloaded  with  more  chaff  than  wheat. 
It  contains  enough  trash  already. 

WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

If  you  want  plans  of  poultry  houses, 
brooders,  appliances,  and  hints  on  mana- 
ging an  incubator,  send  twenty  cents  in 
stamps  and  get  the  four  back  numbers- 
July,  August,  September  and  October,  of 
the  year  1891.  Each  issue  is  better  than 
any  book  you  can  buy  for  a  dollar.  In  fact 
you  cannot  procure  anything  like  them. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  HOW- 

If  you  wish  to  know  all  the  points  of  a 
breed,  and  have  all  the  details  explained, 
from  the  beak  to  the  toe,  send  to  us  for  the 
"Standard  of  Perfection."  The  price  is  one 
dollar.  We  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it  for 
less,  as  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  Every  one  interested 
in  poultry  should  have  the  book.  You  can- 
uot  well  get  along  without  it, 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  18S4,  which 
makes  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymeu. 
Price  §1.00,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year. 
18S5-86-87-S8  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Price,  §2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  §2.90  by  mail  postpaid.  They  are  all 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt 
stamp  on  front.   Handsome  and  useful. 

GIVING  WATER  TO  CHICKS. 

Water  should  be  given  to  young  chicks  in 
a  manner  to  permit  only  of  the  beaks  enter- 
ing the  drinking  vessel.  Dampness  is  fatal 
to  chicks.  If  a  chick  becomes  wet,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  it  will  die  unless  it  is 
immediately  dried,  and  even  then,  if  it  re- 
covers, it  will  have  received  a  check  in 
growth  that  will  always  be  noticeable  com- 
pared with  others. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  BINDING. 

We  have  now  secured  a  very  convenient 
Binder  for  the  Poultiiy  Keeper  whereby 
anyone  can  bind  their  own,  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, thus  keeping  them  smooth  and  clean 
and  in  convenient  form  for  reference.  It  is 
a  neat  cloth  back  and  will  hold  two  years' 
numbers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  .  We 
send  it  for  about  its  cost  to  us  and  can  rcc" 
ommend  it  as  the  most  economical  means 
for  binding,  as  we  have  used  it  on  other 
papers  long  enough  to  test  its  merits. 
Price,  flftv  cents,  crenaid 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  A.  P.  A. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  arc  annually  chosen 
without  regard  to  their  standing  as  poul- 
trynien.  Some  of  them  do  not  own  a  chick 
or  a  fowl,  some  are  simply  dealers  in  poul- 
try, and  some  hardly  know  they  are  on  the 
list  of  officers.  There  are  enough  Vice- 
Presidents  to  load  a  ship,  and  there  is  an 
"Advisory"  Board  whose  duties  are  to 
mutually  admire  each  member. 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  TOO. 

Nobody  owns  the  privilege  of  selling  birds 
and  eggs.  Now,  we  wish  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  spent  their  cash  for  good 
stock  to  gain  something  by  the  operation, 
so  we  make  this  offer.  We  will  insert  a 
two-line  advertisement  for  you,  in  March, 
April  and  May,  (the  egg  trade  months),  for 
only  §2.jj,  or  three  lines  for  $3.82.  Only 
three  lines  will  be  sufficient  in  this  paper, 
and  if  you  sell  but  two  sittings  of  eggs  in 
the  entire  three  months,  you  will  get  your 
money  back.  Try  it.  Dou't  keep  back. 

COMPARISON  JUDGING. 

The  shows  which  have  decided  upon  com- 
parison judging  have  done  properly.  The 
system  cannot  be  overthrown  by  a  few  ob- 
jections. It  deserves  a  fair  trial,  and  until 
something  better  than  scoring  a  fowl  in  one 
minute  can  be  offered  the  judging  by  com- 
parison will  always  have  its  advocates.  It 
docs  not  take  the  visitor  but  a  short  time  to 
discover  the  best  birds  at  a  show,  without 
having  to  ;eore  them,  for  when  the  whole 
thing  is  sifted  down  the  judge  goes  around 
and  comparec  them  before  he  begins  scor- 
ing. Exhibitors  critically  examine  the 
birds  before  the  judge  gets  to  work. 

BRO  HAMILTON  COMES  OUT. 

Editor  Hamilton,  of  the  X.  E.  Fancier 
made  as  good  a  defence  as  possible  of  the 
Langshan  matter  and  is  "  hopping  mad," 
the  prospects  being  that  he  is  going  to 
Worcester,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
after  us.  He  even  comes  out  on  the  venei" 
able  and  hoary-headed  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Vul  etin  for  giving  him  a  little  friendly  ai." 
vice,  such  as  a  father  would  give  a  son,  and 
quotes  from  the  Fanciers7  Journal  to  prove 
something  that  never  happened.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  matter  further,  but  we  will 
be  at  the  leading  shows,  even  if  we  have  to 
dodge  around  the  coops  out  of  his  way. 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  IT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  of  Morgan  Park,  111., 
formerly  of  Blue  Island,  made  an  exhibit  of 
three  Light  Brahmas,  at  the  Bloomington, 
111.,  show,  in  December,  his  first  prize  bird 
scoring  91)£,  his  two  hens  scoring  91>£  and 
92}^.  Not  content  with  this,  he  sent  six 
hens  to  Indianapolis,  and  won  first  on  cock 
(92),  first  and  second  on  cockerels  (91  and 
!>o),  and  first,  second,  and  third  on  pullets, 
(91J4,  91><,  and  93.)  Such  a  record  is  seldom 
equaled.  We  mention  this  as  Mr.  Doyle  is 
one  of  the  old  advertisers  in  the  Poui/niY 
Keeper,  and  also  one  of  the  oldest  breed- 
ers in  the  West.   Read  his  ad. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  PER  HEN. 

Mr.  Llunter  gives  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
hen  at  §1.54)4  per  fowl,  and  he  gets  the  ex- 
act figure?  by  keeping  a  strict  aeco.iut  of 
veceipts  and  expenses.  Mr.  C.  II.  AVyckoff, 
in  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  gives  the  cost  for 
L"(jhorns  at  §1.10  for  the  feed,  for  one 
year.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
them,  the  birds  of  Mr.  Wyekoff  having  a 
free  range.  T.iat  the  cost  may  be  lessened 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Mr.  Hunter's  her.s 
!ayed  13jJi  eggs,  average  per  hen,  while  Mr. 
Wyckoff's  six  hundred  Leghorns  averaged 
l'J-i  eggs  per  hen.  Here  is  food  for  reflec- 
tion. The  one  paid  out  less  money,  and  got 
more  eggs  than  the  other.  Of  course  the 
profit  is  greater  in  the  latter  case,  and 
shows  what  may  be  done.  The  question  of 
the  cost,  however,  can  only  be  based  on  the 
price  of  grain,  as  the  figures  do  not  give  the 
•/uantily  of  food. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  LEAGUE. 

A  year  ago  the  air  was  full  of  music  on 
Organizing  the  League  of  American  Poul- 
Irvnie  i.  Then  the  wind  went  down  and  the 
.i  r  I)  came  calm.  Recently  we  stirred  up 
:he  papi rs,  and  they  arc  asking  what  the 
•  ■la'.tcr  ut.  The  papers  so  doing  were  the 
loud  ones  of  last  year.  The  A.  P.  A.  was  to 
'akea  back  scat.  Now  the  A.  P.  A.  sm4 


Chicago  holds  the  front  seat  and  the  League 
is  in  the  rear. 

We  did  not  favor  the  League  when  it  was 
organized,  bu  now  that  it  is  out  for  busi- 
ness we  wish  to  have  it  succeed.  It  docs 
not  antagonize  the  A.  P.  A.,  a  id  can  accom- 
plish much  good.  It  was  to  "  fix  dates," 
but  just  where  it  had  any  influence  in  fix- 
ing the  dates  of  shows  we  cannot  state. 
Mr.  Rackham  is  Secretary,  and  is  a  good 
man  for  the  ofliee,  but  he  cannot  do  the 
work  required  unless  the  members  take  an 
interest. 

ABOUT  UNFAIR  DEALING. 

During  the  past  month  several  com- 
plaints came  to  us,  and  we  aimed  to  settle 
them  satisfactorily.  We  wish  to  say  to  all 
interested  that  there  arc  two  sid"S  to  every 
transaction.  When  complaints  conic,  we 
are  put  to  the  expense  of  all  the  postage  in 
the  matter,  and  very  often  a  second  letter 
will  come,  in  haste,  stating  that  all  is  right. 

Breeders  should  not  forget  that  when  a 
buyer  sends  an  order  for  eggs  he  is  buying 
really  the  stock.  If  he  buys  birds  he  buys 
them  for  a  purpose.  The  breeder  has  no 
right  to  make  excuses.  He  must  till  the 
order  or  return  the  money,  the  same  as  in 
any  other  business  transaction. 

Buyers  should  not  forget  that  the  breeder 
must  ship  during  good  weather  only,  and 
that  the  birds  will  never  arrive  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  shipped.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  fair  per- 
sons should  always  make  an  allowance 
therefor. 

EGGS  AND  SNOW. 

The  time  to  get  eggs  is  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  for  then  they  are  scarce  and 
prices  are  high.  How  to  do  this  is  some- 
thing that  all  desire  to  know,  but  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  keep  the 
hens  warm.  Don't  stop  to  find  out  how  to 
"ventilate, "  but  how  to  circumvent  Jack 
Frost.  He  loves  the  ventilator  and  the 
"fresh  air"  holes. 

The  next  best  thing  to  consider  is  the 
feed.  Give  the  hen  a  full  meal  of  whole 
corn  and  wheat,  mixed,  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  give  a  mess  of  lean  meal  and  bone, 
about  a  pound  of  mixed  meat  and  bone  to 
sixteen  hens,  followed  by  a  mess  of  cut 
clover,  scalded. 

Don't  make  your  hens  drink  ice  cold 
water.  Keep  no  water  standing  in  the  ves- 
sels, but  give  warm  water  three  times  a  day. 
If  this  is  too  laborious,  keep  the  water 
warm  by  placing  the  pan  over  a  lard-oil 
lamp,  with  a  small  flame,  by  some  kind  of 
an  arrangement.  It  pays  to  work  with  poul- 
try if  you  can  get  the  hens  to  lay  in  return. 


MOULTING  IN  WINTER. 

The  effects  of  hatching  pullets  too  early 
is  the  moulting  during  the  next  winter. 
Pullets  should  be  hatched  early,  but  March 
is  soon  enough.  Leghorns, and  other  breeds 
that  mature  quickly,  may  come  out  in 
April,  or  as  late  as  May,  but  the  large 
breeds  require  more  time  for  growth.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Person,  Cape  May  City,  N.  J.,  gives  a 
ease  of  moulting  in  winter  as  follows: 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1892,  I  hatched  a 
brood  of  chicks  in  an  incubator,  and  saved 
nine  pullets  from  the  lot.  They  began  to 
lay  in  June,  laved  six  weeks,  ceased,  and 
began  again  in  September,  laying  up  to  the 
last  w  eek  in  December.  They  began  moult- 
ing thi-  January,  being  a  little  under  one 
year  old. 

When  a  bird  is  hatched  in  January  it  is 
really  a  late  hatched  bird  of  the  previous 
year,  and  mouLs  just  as  rf  it  was  hatched 
earlier  the  previous  year.  It  is  not  usual 
for  h<  ns  to  moult  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
but  these  pullets  have  had  their  old  feathers 
on  much  longer  than  hens  that  moulted  in 
fie  fall.  Pullets  hatched  in  March  or 
April  do  not  complete  their  plumage  until 
fall,  but  as  Mr.  Person's  pullets  began  to 
lay  in  June  they  were  near  maturity,  and 
bad  completed  their  feathering  by  that 
time.  They  were  also  probably  Leghorns, 
as  that  breed  matures  earlier  than  some 
others.  A  leghorn  pullet  six  months  old, 
i .  as  far  advanced  in  completing  her  growth 
as  a  Plymouth  Bock  or  Brahma  pullet  at 
eight  months  of  age. 

HOW  SHOULD  HE  DOIT. 

Mr.  Taber,  of  Indiana,  has  three  j  ure 
!,,.  .  ,'>■  -Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes 
and  Rose-  oiub  Brown  Leghorns.  He 
wl&Jjeato  get  stock  from  wAich  to  raise 


broilers  next  season.  His  questions  bring 
up  several  point*.   He  says: 

"How  should  they  be  bred  now  and  how 
should  they  be  bred  next  season,  to  get  the 
best  broilers.  I  understand  that  Leghorns 
do  not  cross  well  with  Brahmas,  but  that 
Leghorn  blood  is  desirable.  Will  Leghorn 
blood  be  of  any  advantage  to  a  Wyandotte- 
Brahma  crossi1  Are  Wyandottes  as  good  to 
cross  on  Brahmas  as  are  Plymouth  Rocks  ?" 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  mixing  the  breeds,  but  if 
Mr.  Taber  will  do  so  we  believe  that  the 
first  cross  should  be  a  Leghorn  male  with 
Brahma  hens.  This  will  give  him  hens 
possessing  one-half  Leghorn  blood.  The 
next  season  he  can  use  the  Wyandotte 
males  with  the  hens  of  the  first  cross.  His 
broilers  will  then  be  one-half  Wyandotte, 
one-fourth  Brahma,  and  one-fourth  Leg- 
horn.  The  broilers  should  be  good. 

Bear  in  mind  that  no  cross-bred  Leghorn 
will  lay  as  well  as  the  pure-bred,  and  no 
cross-bred  Brahma  will  rival  the  pure-bred. 
Breeds  are  of  themselves  bred  for  certain 
characteristics,  and  crossing  only  gives  an 
advantage  on  one  side  that  is  lost  in  the 
other  direction. 

The  above  system  of  crossing,  however,  is 
as  good  as  can  be  made  for  a  cross,  (or 
crosses),  and  yet  the  stock  will  not  be  of 
uniform  quality  as  would  be  the  ease  with 
pure-bred  fowls. 

McFETTRIDGE  AND  The  INCUBATOR. 

Mr.  G.  A.  McEettridge,  author  of  the 
book  "  Poultry,"  receives  a  great  many  let- 
ters, and  one  of  them,  from  a  reader  at  N. 
Westport,  Mass.,  was  sent  us  to  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  others.   Here  is  the  letter: 

I  have  your  book  "Poultry,"  and  am 
pleased  with  it,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  you  answer  one  question  for  me. 
\  ou  say  on  page  11,  that  on  the  18th  day 
you  close  the  machine,  and  do  not  open  it 
again  until  you  take  out  the  chicks,  and 
that  the  twenty-fifth  day  is  the  right  time 
for  ducks.  I  would  like  to  know  if  vou 
close  your  machine  on  the  twenty-fifth  day, 
and  do  not  open  it  again  until  vou  take  out 
the  ducks.  I  have  made  a  practice  of  open- 
ing the  machine  and  turning  all  of  the 
pipped  sides  up,  and  have  never  had  a 
good  hatch  of  ducks.  I  do  not  do  this  with 
chicks,  and  hatch  them  with  good  success. 
I  have  bought  about  all  of  the  poultry 
books  published,  and  take  quite  a  number 
of  poultry  papers,  but  vour  book  seems  to 
me  to  be  more  practical  than  anything  I 
have  yet  come  across.  This  question  is  the 
only  point  in  it  that  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  McEettridge  replied  that  he  did  not 
open  the  incubator  (Prairie  State)  after 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  that  he  never  turn 
the  pipped  sides  up  of  duck  eggs. 

The  most  difficult  matter  with  those  who 
operate  incubators  is  to  leave  the  eggs  un- 
disturbed. The  hen  does  not  bother  herself 
with  which  side  of  an  egg  is  pipped.  When 
opening  the  machine  to  save  three  or  four 
chicks  enough  cold  air  comes  in  to  kill  ten 
times  that  number. 

The  next  time  that  a  reader  wishes  to  try 
an  experiment  let  him  set  a  hen,  then  go  to 
the  nest  two  or  three  times  a  day,  pull  hi  r 
off,  wet  the  eggs,  cool  them,  handle  them, 
and  do  the  same  that  is  done  to  an  incuba- 
tor. When  the  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch  call 
in  the  neighbors,  raise  the  hen  up  every  ten 
minutes  to  show  the  chicks,  take  them  out 
as  fast  as  hatched,  turn  pipped  sides  up, 
and  send  us  the  per  cent  hatched. 


ALL  FOR  THE  BUFF  COLOR. 

Whenever  some  one  wishes  to  put  out  a 
new  breed  he  begins  by  stating  that  it  is 
superior  to  all  others,  lays  better,  unsur- 
passed for  table,  juicy  flesh,  etc.,  just  as  if 
people  were  fools,  and  did  not  know  that 
the  color  of  a  bird  docs  not  give  quality.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  in 
regard  to  the  "Puff'''  Brahmas,  says: 

"This  breed  is  now  creating  a  Jurore,  and 
is  bound  to  awaken  the  greatest  boom  ever 
witnessed  in  the  poultry  world.  The  Buffs 
are  sports  from  the  Lights,  perfected  by 
judicious  mating,  and  they  lead  all  varieties 
of  Asiatics  without  half  trying.  Where 
Light  Brahmas  show  white,  these  show  rich, 
clear  buff;  in  other  respects  they  are 
identical.  They  are  great  layers ;  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  Leghorns,  but  superior  in 
that,  during  the  cold  winter  days  they 
rather  increase  the  egg  production.  As 
table  fowls  they  surpass  everything  ever 
thought  of,  the"ir  meat  being  abundant, 
tender,  and  juicy.  " 

The  above  is  the  same  old  stereotyped 
claim.  The  old  Light  Brahma,  which  has 
been  selected  for  purity  of  color,  and  which 
stood  the  test  for  over  a  third  of  a  century, 
has  suddenly  begun  to  sport,  and  it  began  at 
just  at  a  time  when  the  othsr  breeds  took  a 


start.  Strange,  too,  with  unanimity,  thej 
all  begin  to  sport  buff.  The  Wyandottes 
beeame  yellow,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  don- 
ned the  garb  of  a  pumpkin,  and  the  Brah. 
mas  endeavored  to  emulate  the  Cochin, 
Puff  Brahma'  —who  would  have  thought 
of  it.   And  they  call  them  "sports." 

Strange,  again,  these  birds  which 
"sported"  a  buff  color,  also  becamegreat  (?) 
layers,  and  increased  their  egg  production 
d  iring  the  cold  months,  while  as  table 
f  wis  they  surpass  everything,  "their  meat 
bsing  abundant,  tender,  and  juicy."  What 
a  disgrace  to  the  Light  Brahmas  that  they 
waited  to  become  buff  before  surpassing 
everything. 

We  wish  to  say  to  the  writer  that  he  will 
never  "boom"  his  breed  with  such  nonsense 
as  the  above.  Ho  will  have  to  go  slow,  and 
claim  a  little  at  a  time,  instead  of  jerking 
up  the  whole  earth  in  one  hand.  Great 
layers  and  great  table  fowls  do  not  join  very 
readily  in  the  one  breed.  If  the  buff  color 
gives  such  results  then  let  all  the  breeds 
hereafter  be  of  that,  color. 

CHICAtiU  WINS 

Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  have  no  objection,  as  we  have  hosts  of 
friends  among  the  breeders  of  that  section, 
as  well  as  more  personal  acquaintances 
than  in  the  East,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  go  to  Chicago  twice  if  we  must 
attend  fne  meeting  aud  also  visit  the  Fair, 
as  we  cannot  b3  in  two  places  at  the  same- 
time.  Now  let  the  breeders  take  an  inter- 
est, and  make  the  poultry  department  com- 
pare with  any  other,  ant1,  if  possible,  aim 
to  attend  tha  meeting  of  the  association. 

DECEPTION  AND  HONOR. 

It  seems  that  we  have  caused  a  few  bat- 
teries to  be  opened  on  us  for  stating  that 
the  breeder  deserves  the  honors  given  birds 
which  win  at  the  shows.  T\o  Poultry 
Bulletin  gives  its  opinion  as  follows  : 

"All  fair-minded  men  will  agree  that  the 
honor  and  credit  of  prizes  won,  rightfullv, 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  stock  at  tin 
time  of  winning.  For  a  breeder  to  claim 
the  credit  for  stock  sold  another  party 
would,  to  say  the  least,  be  in  bad  taste;  but 
for  a  man  to  claim  credit  on  birds  sold, 
when  he  is  not  the  breeder,  but  simply  a 
middle-man  who  has  himself  purchased  'the 
stock  and  resold  it  at  a  high  profit  without 
improving  it,  the  claim  can  be  classed  as 
nothing  else  than  a  rank  swindle." 

If  the  Bulletin,  and  the  other  poultry 
journals  that  hold  the  same  position,  wili 
look  fairly  into  the  matter,  they  will  notice 
that  the  public  can  be  deceiv.  d  by  the 
system  of  buying  and  selling  honors,  for 
that  is  just  what  the  above  means. 

The  man  who  breeds  the  birds  is  the  one 
who  really  provides  the  brains  in  the  trans- 
action, if  any  are  required,  and  the  buyer, 
for  a  few  dollars,  steps  forward  before  the 
public  as  having  preformed  something.  He 
leads  the  people  to  suppose  that  he  knows 
how  to  breed  choice  birds,  when  in  fact  he 
may  be  very  ignorant  in  the  business. 

We  do  not  believe  the  buyer  or  the  seller 
is  entitled  to  any  honors  that  may  mislead 
the  public.  If  a  man  buys  a  trio  of  birds 
t'.iat  he  never  saw,  and  wins  with  thei  , 
why  should  he  withold  that  fact  unless  he 
wishes  to  impress  on  Others  that  he  is  a 
breeder  of  the  variety,  and  bred  the  win- 
ners. 

We  know  of  a  breeder  of  Plymouth  flocks, 
in  Chicago,  who  annually  advertises  the 
"  birds  bred"  by  him  as  ■winners,  vet  he 
bought  birds  from  elsewlicr  >,  and  bought 
birds  from  Van  Don  n  (a  r  ai  breeder)  to 
sell  to  his  customers,  leaving  his  customers 
to  suppose  that  he  was  the  breeder  of  the 
stock. 

We  admit  that  it  is  wrong  for  one  to 
claim  credit  for  birds  sold  il  he  dd  not. 
breed  them,  and  we  have  ncv  r  yet  classed 
any  man  as  having  bred  birds  simply  be- 
cause he  sold  them,  all  comments  in  the 
several  papers  on  the  subject  notwithstand- 
ing. 

is  charged  that  we  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Albee  bought  his  Brown  Leghorns 
of  another.  Well,  so  he  did.  What  have 
we  done  but  record  a  fact.  What  have  we 
to  do  with  anyone's  so-called  honors.  If 
Mr.  Blank  or  Mr.  Albee  did  not  bread  the 
birds  we  do  not  care  who  did  do  so.  We 
knew  nothing  of  who  bred  them,  but  we 
gave,  as  news,  that  the  prize  Leghorns  of 
the  show  were  bought. 

If  it  is  correct  to  buy  birds  for  shows 
then  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  stater 
mcntof  such  a  fact.  If  any  man  is  ashamed 
of  having  any  one  know  that  he  bought  his 
prize  winners,  whether  from  a  breeder  or 
from  a  middle  man,  then  ho  is  leading 
others  to  suppose  that  he  does  that  wbicf 
he  does  not  wish  the  Jjgjjt  fo,  shine  uno; 
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THE  NIAGARA  FANCIERS'  SHOW. 

Mr.  F.  H.Wyman,  Hess  Road,  New  York, 
represented  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  the 
show  of  the  Niagara  Fanciers,  (their  first 
exhibition),  which  was  held  at  North  Ton- 
awanda,  N.  Y.,  December  27th  to  30th.  Mr. 
Wyman  writes: 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  about  500 
entries  of  poultry,  pigeons  and  dogs.  The 
location  was  excellent,  and  the  rooms  were 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  There  were 
some  splendid  varieties  shown,  and  the 
arrangements  deserve  special  mention. 

I  wish  to  mate  particular  mention  of  Mr. 
AY.  N.  Bartram,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  whose  birds 
took  special  premium  for  best  American 
class,  and  who  also  took  six  specials. 

A  fine  lot  of  Black  Minorcas  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  L.  J.  Thompson,  Pendle 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Huff's  dark 
Brahmas  made  a  fine  show.  C.  S.  Jackson, 
of  Canada,  made  a  fine  show  of  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Japan  Silkies,  Buff  and  Partridge 
Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas. 

The  Niagara  River  Poultry  Yards  made 
a  very  fine  display  of  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas. 


the  experiment  of  suffocating  a  flock  by 
keeping  out  the  fresh  air,  and  then  notice 
how  the  hens  will  enjoy  the  suffocation 
compared  with  those  that  shiver  on  the 
roost  of  a  poultry  house  that  is  well  venti- 
lated with  the  pure  icy  air  of  the  North. 


WHAT  A  NAME. 

Even  poultrymen  are  ashamed  of  such  a 
name  as  "Wvandotte"  for  a  breed  of  fowls, 


BOME  CUTTER  THAT  CUTS  VEGETA- 
BLES. 

If  a  bone  cutter  can  be  made  to  do  other 
work,  and  cut  vegetables  quickly,  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  valuable.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Mann,  who  makes  the  Mann  Bone  Cutter, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

It  has  just  dawned  upon  my  understand- 
ing that  poultrymen  do  not  know  that 
Mann's  Bone  Cutter  will  cut  up  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  in  fine  shape  for  poultry,  and 
do  it  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  learned  this  fact,  less 
than/,  week  ago. 

I  have  advertised  carefully  for  four  years 
and  never  mistrusted  that  anyone  had  the 
remotest  doubts  but  that  a  machine  which 
would  cut  up,  perfectly,  hard  flinty  bones, 
and  tough  stringy  tendons,  would  not  cut 
turnips  and  cabbages.  Why,  a  child  nine 
years  old  can  cut  up  five  pounds  of  turnips 
or  squashes  in  fine  shape  in  three  minutes. 
The  machine  almost  runs  alone  when  cut- 
ting vegetables. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKEREL. 

From  Capt.  Charles  M.  Griffing,  Shelter  Island,  New  York. 


and  occasionally  they  try  to  strike  off  a 
letter.   Here  is  an  item. 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  poultry 
journals  would  drop  the  "  to  "  and  spell  it 
Wyandot,  instead  of  Wyandotte."— South- 
ern -Fancier. 

We  can  suggest  something  better— drop 
the  word  altogether.  Why  not  have  such 
names  as  Sioux  breed,  Cherokees,  Passama- 
quaddies,  Wampanoags,  etc.,  and  name  the 
prize-winning  cocks  "  Man-with-a-Blue- 
Nose,"  "Left-Toe-Tiger,"  "Bull-With-a 
Horn,"  "  Bear-Face-Moon-Slayer,"  etc. 
The  man  who  suggested  the  name  of 
"Wyandotte"  must  have  had  the  night- 
mare and  dreamed  of  tomahawks  and 
barbed  arrows.  But  wonders  are  not  rare 
in  this  world. 


Who  thinks  that  a  knife  with  a  keen  edge 
made  of  best  English  steel,  will  not  cut 
turnips?    I  cannot  believe  my  senses. 

My  machine  gives  the  best  of  results,  far 
above  one's  expectations,  on  corn,  ears  of 
corn,  clam  or  lobster  shells,  with  or  with- 
out their  contents,  dry  or  wet,  pressed  or 
uupressed  cracklings,  dry  or  green  bones, 
turnips,  cabbages,  beetsj  carrots,  onions, 
squashes  and  potatoes. 

It  is  only  boy's  play  to  run  any  of  these 
vegetables"  through  Mann's  Bone  Cutter. 

i  have  just  cut  three  pounds  and  fourteen 
ounces  of  raw  potatoes  in  my  No.  2  Bone 
Cutter  in  twenty-two  seconds.  The  cutter 
is  a  machine  par  excellent  for  cutting  veg- 
etables for  poultry. 

We  are  not  surprised,  for  we  have,  all 
along  been  cutting  vegetables  with  the  cut- 
ter. Any  knife  that  will  cut  a  bone  will 
cut  anything  that  is  required  by  a  poultry- 


WHERE  TO  PUT  THE  VENTILATOR. 

The  ventilator  is  a  terrible  bugbear  to 
most  persons.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ven- 
tilator is  of  more  concern  than  the  food. 
We  receive  a  large  number  of  letters  like 
the  following  every  month: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  where  you 
would  put  the  ventilator  in  the  Baker 
cheap  poultry  house  given  in  your  October 
issue  1 

We  will  state  that  the  ventilator  was  not 
ibrgotten,  but  it  was  not  shown.  The  fact 
is  that  the  house  was  intended  to  make  the 
fowls  warm  and  comfortable,  and  not  to 
freeze  them,  and  kill  them  with  roup.  In 
the  winter  season  let  any  o:  ouv  readers  try 


BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  fellowing  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  yet  each  is  worth  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Y  ou  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five  cents 
in  stanqis  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.  August,  1SS5, 
Sept.,l&U0,  June,  1801.  and  June,  18U2,  the 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description)  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.    Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).    Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Duc!;s,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  18S5. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).    Sept.,  1886. 

Plar  r'  a  Broile-  House    Breeds  of  Ducks. 


The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure 
Oct..  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.     Nov. , 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec., 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns. 
Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing,  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887,  and 
March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys.seven  columns.  March, 
1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot- Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Rec- 
ipe. Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells.  July, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887. 

All  About  Lice,  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  Tbe  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  "Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms,  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm,  (prices).   Nov.,  18S7. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  raise  Ducks.  Shipping 
and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago.  Janu- 
ary, 1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland)  Poultry 
House.    February,  1888.    Also  April,  18!«. 

How  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  ©10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
'  ■ 'ncubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

sultry  Houses.  April,  1887,  Oct.,  1888, 
mid  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

rili  About  Ducks,  live  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hit  Water  Svstem.  August,  1888, 
and  Dec. ,  1S92. 

rue  Hen  and  the  Food.    July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
-ett.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  September, 
1888. 

inscription  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Five 
columns.  How  to  Place  the  Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Markets — all  about  it. 
Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  ,  much  to 
Feed.  The  kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Compass. 
Nearly  eight  colun1-^  nn  feeding,  with  tables 
and  proportions.    Oct.  1891. 

The  Bronze  i  u.  „oy  (aescription).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold 
Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb. ,  1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated.)  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.    Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Gees*. 
Pigecns  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 
July,  1889.  , 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (manv  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.  1891.  These  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty- two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wvandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.    Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation, by  Hock,  two  pages. 
Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  EgypS  (illustra- 
ted).   Dec,  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Cure— four  columus. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   August,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.    It  u  worth  $50. 

Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contain  other 
valuable  iuformation  also.  The  subjects 
named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  refereuce. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 
Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points  on 
Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  some 
others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,  as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number. 

They  have,  some  of  them,  more  than  two 
pages  to  the  special  subject  treated— some- 
thing ou  the  style  of  our  "  Duck  Special,-' 
in  this  issue. 

THE  PAPER  IS  FOR  YOUR  INTER- 
ESTS AND  EACH  READER  SHOULD 
DO  HIS  UTMOST  TO  INCREASE  THE 
CIRCULATION,  BY  GETTING  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


CAPT.  GRIFFING'S  LIGHT  BRAHMA. 

The  cut  of  the  Light  Brahma  cockerel, 
sent  us  by  Captain  Charles  M.  Griffing, 
Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.,  is  one  made  by  the  ar- 
tist Sewell.  Captaiu  Griffing  himself  is  so 
well-known,  as  an  old  breeder  of  Light 
Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  that  any> 
thing  we  might  say  would  be  no  addition  to 
his  reputation.  The  prizes  won  by  his 
birds  at  the  great  New  York  Madison 
Square  Garden  Shows  have  been  numerous, 
and  breeders  from  all  sections  buy  many  oi 
their  prize  winners  from  him.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  but  the  two  breeds,  and  aims  to 
keep  them  up  to  the  highest  limit  of  excel- 
lence, while  the  gentlemanly  treatment  of 
his  customers,  and  his  great  desire  to  please 
all,  has  gained  for  him  a  host  of  friends. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Send  10  cents  extra  with  your  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  (only  sixty  cents  in  all)  and  re- 
ceive both  the  Borne  Queen  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  whole  years  postpaid  without  extra  charge. 
The  Home  Queen  is  a  delightful  paper,  which  you 
are  sure  to  like  and  will  never  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out it  after  you  have  once  read  it.  It  is  full  of 
W'omens'  Talk,  and  things  which  ever  woman  wants 
to  know— Recipes,  Dressmaking,  Knitting,  Fancy 
Work,  Home  Furnishing,  Short  Stories,  Hints  about 
Health,  Housekeeping  Department,  Debating  So- 
ciety, Sociable  Corner,  Mother's  and  Children's  De- 
partment, Properly  illustrated,  Plain,  Practical, 
Clear.  Not  an  Objectionable  Line  in  Either  Reading 
or  Advertisements.  The  Home  Queen  is  published  at 
819  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Sample  copy  sent  free. 
Three  months  trial  10  cents,  or,  send  direct  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  get  both  the  Home  Queen 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper— (two  fifty  cent  papers) 
a  whole  year  for  only  60  cents. 


500 


-egg  (250  each  side)  Imp'd  Excelsior  Incu. 
for?30.00.   A.  J.  Grosvenor,  Springfield,  O. 


D 


r.  "Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio.  Eggs  from  Geffeken's, 
B.  Legs. ,82.50  per  13, $6  for  40.  Good  hatch  guar. 


S.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.— Eggs  from 
•  prize  fowls.  U5Var.  Jlperl5;  £3  per  52.  Clr.free. 


A 


BABRED  VLTIIOI  TII  ROCKS  exclusively. 
Stock  fine,  large  and  vigorous.  Eggs,  $3  per  set- 
ing;  two  set.  85.  E.  G.  McCormack,  Perrysville.Ind. 

BEST  INDIAN  GAMES.  S2.00  for  15  eggs. 
S.  C.  Brown  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Sl.Oufor 
15  eggs.     JOHN  A.  MOHN,  Fredericksburg,  Fa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys,  10  years  breeding  to  in- 
sure hardiness,  size  and  purity.  Ref  and  prices 
by  E.  S.  APPELGET,  L.  Box  35,  Hightstown,  N.J 


CHAUTAUQUA  Lake  Poultry  Yards,  mate.  I 
for  best  results,  choice  Golden  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Com. 
White  Leghorns,  stock  for  sale,  eggs  SI. 50  for  ■•. 
$2.50  for  2ti.  Circular  free.  Address  C.  A.  WKl.t: 
&  CO.,  Ashville,  Cliautanqaa  Co.,  >  .  V. 


PEER  LESS' HAT  C  H  P 


jg?  Perfect  in  every  respect  and  reasonable 
in  price.  High-grade  Poultry  and  Egrs 
for  sale.  Send  4c.  for  Illust.  Catalogue. 
II.  M.  SHEER  &  BRO.,  Qulncy,  111. 


Excelsior  Poultry  Farm. 

OK  STANDARD  *)C 
10   BREEDS —  AO 

Send  Btamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.  S.  STAHX,  Manager, 
Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

PAT'  D.  Brooders  only  $5.00.  The  best 
and  cheapest  eTer  invented  for 
hatching  and  raising  thicks. 
Turkeys  and  Ducks.  40  First 
Premiums,  1200  testimonials 
also  eggs  for  hatching  and 
fowls  lor  sale  of  40  varieties. 
Thoroughbred  fowls  warranted 
itruetoname.  U.S.  SINGER, 
Send  for  Catl'g.  C'ardington,  O. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 


Supplies.  J 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
pp^^  ever  Offered. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  


217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  i 


Head  on  page  1GS  how  to  bind  your 
Poultry  Keeper. 


Handsome  Golden  Wyandottes, 

(The  Original,  Genuine  McKeen  Strain.) 

Breeding  and  exhibition  Golden  Wyandottes  for 
sale.  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  fair  birds  J2  each,  good 
birds  $3  each,  fine  birds  ft  each,  extra  fine  birds  $o' 
each.  Hens  and  pullets,  lair  birds $1.50  each,  good 
birds  J2  each,  flue  birds  $3  each,  extra  line  birds 
each.    All  mated  not  related  for  breeding.  Fresh 

eggs  for  hatching  froi  v  best,  choice  breeding 

(,'i>&TIESI  WYASDOTl'ES,  13  for  $1.50,  26  for 
fr;  75,  3;)  for  $3.75;  guaranteed  to  hatch  hue  chicks. 
Eggs  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any 
distance  by  express. 

<iOS.i>E>'  WYANDOTTE  C'HROJIOS.  size 
9x11  incite-;  CIIKO.HO  EITilO(ilt*PHEI) 
in  six  different  colors,  price  S  cents  each, 
30  cents  per  tlozcn.   Ail  orders  promptly  tilled. 
Address, 

A>  J.  /^UCH, 
Wnrron, 
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FEEDING  EGG-MAKING  ELEMENTS. 

No  one  cares  what  the  cost  may  be  if  there 
is  a  proportionate  profit.  When  there  are 
no  results  from  the  hens  to  ray  for  it,  any- 
kind  of  food  is  expensive.  If  certain  foods 
are  used  because  they  cau  be  purchased  for 
less  than  other  kinds,  and  no  benefit  is 
derived,  there  is  certainly  no  economy  in 
the  use  of  them.  That  fowls  are  fed  mostly 
on  grain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  grain  is  more 
easily  procured  than  other  foods.  But,  un- 
less the  hens  lay  eggs,  all  foods  are  wasted 
on  them.  It  is  better  to  have  no  hens  at  all, 
than  to  feed  them  grain  which  may  be  more 
profitably  disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 

ALL  NEEDED  ELEMENTS  IN  IT. 

A  small  flock  which  receives  the  scraps 
from  the  table,  produces  eggs  when  larger 
flocks  arc  unprofitable.  The  fact  is  plain 
that  (he  smaller  fleck  receives  better  feed- 
ing. Table  scraps  are  not  grains.  They 
contain  a  variety  not  found  in  the  rations 
of  a  large  flock.  Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and 
cooked  vegetables  of  several  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  sour  milk  and  even  cake  and  pic  arc 
included,  to  say  nothing  of  peas  and  beans, 
which  are  the  best  of  all  egg-producing 
vegetables.  This  variety  not  only  provides 
the  hens  with  the  elements  needed  for  egg 
production,  but  it  promotes  digestion  and 
prevents  disease.  This  kind  of  food  would 
be  costly  if  it  were  not  the  waste  of  the  ta- 
ble, for  it  requires  labor  10  prepare  it.  But 
as  the  result  of  feeding  scraps  is  a  produc- 
tion of  eggs  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  same 
food,  labor  and  care  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
thousand  hens,  as  a  f  mall  Hock  receives,  the 
profits  would  be  proportionately  larger. 
This  may  appear  like  going  too  "far  with 
feeding  methods,  but  facts  prove  the  theory. 
The  small  flock,  fed  from  the  table,  found 
on  every  farm  demonstrate  what  mav  be 
done. 

SCRAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

The  difficulty  with  a  large  number  of 
fowls  would  be  to  learn  the  sources  from 
which  to  procure  food  other  than  grain. 
To  prepare  a  largeainount  of  "  table  scraps" 
requires  a  building  and  utensils  in  which  to 
cook  the  food.  These  preparations  mean  an 
outlay  which  the  fanner  is  not  willing  to 
incur.  The  table  scraps  consumed  by  the 
small  flock  would  otherwise  be  wasted  or 
fed  in  some  less  profitable  way.  For  a  large 
flock  this  food  must  be  prepared,  and  this 
costs  extra  labor  at  least.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  as  labor  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense, 
a  hen  that  is  a  member  of  a  large  flock,  al- 
though she  may  lay  the  same  number 
of  eggs  every  year,  can  never  give  as  large  a 
profit  as  when  she  is  a  member  of  a  small 
flock. 

ELEVATE  THE  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  one 
must  begin  to  cook  and  prepare  feasts  for 
large  numbers.  If  farmers  can  be  convinced 
that  by  feeding  their  hens  on  foods  that  will 
give  all  the  advantages  of  table  scraps, 
without  so  many  of  the  attendant  disadvan- 
tages, they  can  be  encouraged  to  make 
poultry  a  branch  of  farming,  and  elevate 
the  industry  to  the  same  plane  with  dairy- 
ing, for  instance.  Bess  capital  is  required, 
and  a  smaller  area  of  land  is  necessary  for 
poultry  than  for  cattle,  while  the  profits  are 
"all  the  year  round"  in  the  daily  receipts 
of  eggs.  But  to  make  such  a  business  pay 
the  farmer  must  abandon  the  belief  that  a 
hen  can  subsist  and  give  a  profit  on  corn. 
He  must  also  accept  the  fact  tjiat  poultry 
raising  is  not  a  work  for  women.  There  is 
too  much  work— hard  work — cleaning  the 
houses  and  grounds,  feeding,  watering,  re- 
pairing, dressing,  and  shipping  to  market, 
for  a  woman  to  do  unaided. 

BETTER  BUY  BONES  THAN  BRAN. 

Instead  of  buying  bran,  shorts,  or  other 
grain  food  the  farmer  who  keeps  large 
numbers  of  fowls  should  seek  to  buy  the 
bones — fresh  bones — from  butchers,"  and 
should  have  a  bone-cutter  to  reduce  these  to 
a  suitable  condition  for  feeding.  Meat  or 
bone,  at  three  cents  per  pound,  is  cheaper 
than  any  kind  of  grain.  The  bones  supply 
the  albumen,  lime  and  grit,  and  also  lessen 
the  liability  of  making  the  hens  too  fat. 
The  droppings  will  be  twice  as  valuable  as 
before.  If  fresh  bones  cannot  be  obtained, 
then  desiccated  fish,  which  is  cooked  and  the 
oil  pressed  out  of  it,  or  ground  meat  and 
bone  or  steamed  meat  may  be  used.  These 
articles  seldom  cost  to  exceed  two  cents 
per  pound.  A  pound  of  meat  and  bone,  or 
fish,  may  be  allowed  to  sixteen  hens  once  a 
day,  or  one  ounce  to  c  a  !i  hen. 

WHAT  IS  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST. 

Grain  is  cheaper,  apparently,  but  lean 
meat  contains  three  times  as  "much  flcsh- 
formi'i?  matter  as  grain,  and  many  times 
more  Kmc,  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  lean  meat  should 
always  be  used.  Meat,  being  three  times 
more  valuable  than  wheat  for  producing 
eggs,  is  much  cheaper,  and  in  fact,  as  meat 
makes  the  hens  lay,  while  wheat  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  it  is  really  the  cheapest  of  all 
foods.  The  food  must  conform  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  hen  for  egg  material.  If  a 
hen  was  allowed  a  whole  bushel  of  grain  a 
day  she  could  not  eat  enough  of  it  to  pro- 
vide the  lime  for  the  shells,  or  the  nitrogen 
for  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  she  would 
soon  be  too  fat  to  lay  at  all. 

MORE  CLOVEK  AND  LESS  CORN. 

But  there  is  one  food  which  the  farmer 
overlooks  which  he  has  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance— cloyer.   It  is  an  essential,  as  it  sup- 


plies bulk,  and  of  itself  is  rich  in  lime  and 
nitrogen.  If  cut  very  tine,  scalded,  and  fed 
with  a  sprinkling  of  ground  grain  in  the 
morning,  allowing  the  hens  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  will,  it  will  keep  them  in  health  and 
ward  off  disease,  and  will  not  cost  one-half 
as  much  as  grain.  At  night  give  meat. 
Fed  in  this  way  hens  cannot  avoid  laying  if 
they  have  warm  quarters,  and  are  otherwise 
well  provided  for.  The  cost  of  the  meat 
and  clover  combination,  per  pound,  will  be 
found  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  grain, 
while  the  advantages  in  health,  content- 
ment and  general  thrift  of  the  Hock  will  be 
quickly  noticed.  "What  the  farmer  wants  is 
profit.  To  secure  this  his  hens  must  lay. 
If  he  feeds  them  on  proper  foods  they  will 
lay  regularly,  but  if  he  holds  on  to  the  old- 
established  theory  that  corn  is  sufficient  for 
poultry  he  will  use  a  large  amount  of  corn 
and  secure  a  small  number  of  eggs.  Poul- 
try can  be  kept  in  large  numbers  and  the 
poultry  business  can  be  made  a  special  fea- 
ture on  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  must  not 
forget  that  the  hen  cannot  do  her  duty  un- 
less managed  with  judgment. 

THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  I'OWL. 
Feed  may  be  given  liberally  without  fill- 
ing the  egg  basket.  The  effects  of  the  food 
depend  upon  its  kind.  The  profit  depends 
more  upon  the  kind  than  upon  the  quantity. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  nature  pro- 
vides wild  birds  with  a  great  variety  of 
food.  They  have  the  privilege  of  selection, 
Some  birds  live  entirely  upon  animal  food, 
but  the  birds  which  lay  t lie  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs  arc  those  which  subsist  on  seeds 
and  plants,  as  well  as  upon  insects. 

MUCH  MODIFIED. 
One  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  poultry  keeper  is  that  no  birds  in 
their  natural  condition  will  lay  and  hatch  in 
winter,  excepting  a  few  varieties  that  fre- 
quent the  Arctic  regions.  Even  the  wild 
turkey,  which  raises  a  large  brood,  performs 
that  duty  in  a  brief  space  "f  time,  and  then 
ceases  from  egg-production.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  jungle  fowl,  from  which 
it  is  claimed  the  domestic  kinds  descended, 
although  it  is  favored  with  a  mild  climate, 
being  a  native  of  India.  Domestication 
changed  the  conditions  of  reproduction,  so 
far  as  climate,  !«tnd  and  advantages  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  natural  laws  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded, however. 

MAN  MOLDS  THEM  IN  A  MEASURE. 

The  birds  known  by  us  as  Leghorns, 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Bocks,  etc.,  are  really 
monstrosities  compared  with  their  ancestors. 
Although  man  cannot  himself  make  a  living 
creature,  yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  the 
fact  of  his  ability  to  make  alterations  and 
changes  to  suit  his  convenience.  He  divides 
the  cattle  into  beef,  milk  or  butter  breeds, 
and  marks  each  variety  with  color,  form  and 
size.  He  places  fine  wool  on  the  back  of 
one  sheep  and  covers  the  frame  of  another 
with  choice  meat.  lie  makes  the  horse  of 
massive  frame,  with  power  to  draw  heavy 
loads,  or  gives  him  fleetness  of  foot,  with 
endurance  and  activity  in  every  muscle. 
His  handiwork  with  "birds  is  even  more 
marked,  as  is  shown  in  pigeons  and  our 
many  breeds  of  domestic  fowls.  Nature 
gives  him  full  power  to  improve,  opposing 
him  only  when  he  attempts  to  destroy,  as 
by  introducing  hybrids. 

nature's  laws  won't  be  ignored. 

If  man  can  make  an  animal  or  bird  by  se- 
lection, and  adopt  it  to  his  purposes,  he 
should  be  able  to  understand  its  require- 
ments. The  domesticated  bird  is  more  pro- 
lific than  the  wild  one,  and  demands  more 
food,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety,  but  the 
wild  bird  has  the  privilege  of  selecting  its 
food  while  the  domesticated  bird  is  governed 
entirely  by  conditions  of  domestication, 
though  also  compelled  to  follow  natural 
laws. 

THE  FOWL  INFLUENCED  BY  FOOD. 

Man  cannot  change  the  composition  of 
eggs.  Each  egg  contains  a  germ  of  life  over 
which  man  has  no  control,  and  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  germination  and  develop- 
ment of  the  young  are  the  same  as  for  the 
young  of  the  wild  bird.  Each  progresses 
according  to  its  kind.  To  secure  eggs  from 
hens,  man  must  learn  from  nature  by  ob- 
serving the  habits  of  birds  in  their  natural 
condition.  In  many  cases  the  young  of 
birds  must  be  fed  by  their  parents.  In 
others  the  mother  assists  the  young  to  seek 
its  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wild  turkey 
and  quail.  Both  classes  have  been  domesti- 
cated. The  barnyard  fowl  assists  its  young 
to  seek  food,  and  the  pigeon  feeds  its  young 
Birds  which  feed  their  young  hatch  but  few 
at  a  time,  and  work  industriously  to  feed 
them,  while  the  others,  like  the  common 
hen,  can  be  induced  to  lay  a  large  number  of 
eggs  before  beginning  to  hatch  a  brood. 

LAY'ERS  ARE  ALLOWED  TOO  LITTLE. 

The  wild  birds  seek  what  animal  food 
they  need.  The  demand  for  animal  food  by 
domestic  fowls  is  greater.  Not  that  t  here  is 
more  animal  food  required  for  the  support 
of  the  young  of  the  domestic  bird,  but  be- 
cause of  the  constant  demand  for  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  large  number  of  eggs  produced  during 
the  year.  Do  our  hens  have  that  animal 
food"?  It  is  safe  to  answer  to  the  contrary 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  During  the 
wanner  period  of  the  year  the  fowls  secured 
for  themselves  a  fair  supply,  but  they  often 
have  too  limited  an  allowance  in  winter 
when  th^  should  have  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  With  grain  they  are  fully  sup- 
plied, as  it  is  a  convenient*  feed,  but  the 
very  substance  which  will,  above  all  others, 
most  promote  egg  production,  they  are  al- 
lowed little. 


HOW  IT  CUTS  DOWN  THE  COST. 

The  most  essential  substance  for  promot- 
ing egg  production  is  nitrogen.  This  is  best 
fed  to  hens  iu  the  shape  of  lean  meat.  If 
meat  could  be  supplied  daily  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  to  twelve  bens,  there 
would  be  such  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  as  to  really  lessen  the  cost  of 
feeding.  That  is,  there  would  be  sufficient 
eggs  secured,  over  and  above  the  number 
that  would  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
meat,  to  not  only  pay  for  the  meat,  but  to 
increase  the  profits.  And  this  gain  would 
easily  come,  two  extra  eggs  a  week  from 
each  hen  would  pay  the  bill,  as  the  cheapest 
kind  of  meat  may  be  used. 

A  MAN  WHO  FED  MEAT. 

A  poultry  man  who  sold  eggs  to  his 
neighbors,  soineof  whom  kept  hens,  gave  as 
his  secret  the  feeding  of  meat.  His  hens 
seldom  offered  lo  sit,  because  they  were  not 
fattened  by  overfeeding  with  grain,  and  they 
would  lay"  as  many  eggs  during  the  coldest 
weather  as  in  summer.  One  severe  winter 
he  sold  eggs  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  owing  to 
their  scarcity,  and  paid  fifteen  cents  per 
pound  for  meat,  which  was  also  high,  but. 
his  profit  was  large.  He  would  have  had  no 
eggs  at  all  but  for  the  meat.  Animal  feed 
is  necessary,  for  fowls,  if  they  are  expected 
to  be  producers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
GRAIN  GOES  TO  FAT. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  grain  the  princi- 
pal food  for  laying  hens.  Grain  is  well 
enough  as  food  for  market  fowls,  but  the 
laving  hen  demands  something  more.  The 
egg  itself  is  animal  food,  and  although  it. 
can  be  produced  from  grain,  yet  the  hen  is 
required,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  to  pro- 
duce an  egg  each  day.  or  as  near  that  as  pos- 
sible, and  her  work  must  not  be  interrupted 
from  lack  of  the  necessary  nutriments. 
Meat  fills  a  want  that  cannot  be  supplied 
from  any  other  source  when  the  hen  is  lay- 
ing regularly. 

WHAT  AIDS  PRODUCTION  PAYS. 

A  fair  comparison  between  grain  and 
meat  will  show  that  meat  is  really  cheaper 
than  grain  because  it  increases  egg  produc- 
tion. It  also  contains  less  waste.  A  hen 
kept  on  grain  appropriates  a  large  share  of 
it  to  the  storage  of  fat,  which  is  not  desira- 
ble, while  lean  meat  is  almost  entirely  nitro- 
genous. When  farmers  feed  more  meat  and 
less  grain  they  will  have  larger  profits  from 
poultry.  The  introduction  of  the  green 
bone  cutter  also  lessens  the  cost,  as  cheap 
bones  and  meat  can  be  cut  line  and  fed 
without  the  necessity  of  cooking  the  meat. 
The  bones  are  nitrogenous,  and  also  contain 
lime  for  the  shells  of  the  egg.  The  farmer 
should  not  consider  any  kind  of  food  expen- 
sive if  it  makes  the  hens  lay.  The  most  ex- 
pensive food  is  that  which  produces  no 
eggs. — Press. 

SOME  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS. 

A  subscriber  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  sends 
us  a  number  of  questions  to  answer,  and 
we  give  them  below  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  the  direct  notice  of  our  readers. 
He  says: 

1.  I  wish  to  raise  chicks,  keeping  the 
pullets  for  eggs,  and  selling  the  cockerels, 
(of  course  I  should  feed  them  diffe  re  ntly.) 
What  breed  would  you  advise  ? 

2.  Is  a  white  bird  (white  feathered)  bet- 
ter for  market  (other  things  being  equal) 
than  a  dark  one  ? 

3.  I  have  thirty-five  hens.  How  would 
this  do  for  feed  ?  In  the  morning  chopped 
clover,  scalded  and  mixed  with  bran.  At 
night  two  pounds  of  meat  every  alternate 
day.  Morning,  table  scraps  mixed  with 
bran  and  corn  meal,  and  at  night  wheat 
thrown  on  the  ground  to  be  scratched  for. 

4.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  had  formed 
the  opinion  from  reading  the  old  numbers 
of  the  Poultly' Keeper  that  I  have  (18S8), 
thai  bone,  as  well  as  oyster  shells,  was  of 
no  use  in  forming  egg  shells.  Why,  then, 
are  there  so  many  bone  cutters,  etc.'  in  the 
market  ? 

5.  How  shall  I  feed  young  cockerels,  say 
three  or  four  months  old  ?  They  do  not 
seem  to  thrive  on  cracked  corn,  with  an  oc- 
casional change  to  wheat. 

1.  For  eggs  the  pullets  of  the  small 
breeds  should  be  preferred,  but  the  cock- 
erels will  not,  perhaps,  be  as  valuable  as 
those  of  some  other  breeds.  You  cannot 
get  prolific  hens  and  choice  makct  birds  m 
one  breed. 

2.  The  method  of  feeding  alluded  to  is 
very  good,  and  no  suggestion  is  necessary. 

3.  Bones  furnish  food,  as  they  contain 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  also  nitrogen.  Fresh 
bones  usually  have  a  proportion  of  adher- 
ing meat. 

4.  Corn  and  wheat  will  not  answer. 
Give  the  cockerels  a  variety,  including 
bone,  clover  and  meat. 


It  is  urged  that  glass  radiates  heat  rap- 
idly, and  causes  the  poultry  house  to  be- 
come very  cold  at  night.  A  little  reflection 
will  convince  those  who  are  unfavorable  to 
glass  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat  during  the 
night.  The  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  of  them- 
selves warm  the  air  of  the  house  directly, 
but  the  warmth  is  absorbed  by  the  wood 
and  other  material.  This  warmth  is  ab- 
sorbed slowly  during  the  day  and  is  also 
given  off  but  slowly  during  the  night.  T  he 
trlass  radiates  the  heat  at  night,  as  a  niattej 
of  course,  but  this  heat  can  only  be  radiated 
as  it  is  given  off  by  the  material  of  which 
t  he  house  is  composed.  So  far  as  the  air  of 
the  house  is  concerned,  it  would  change  in 
temperature  very  quicklv  whether  there  is 
glass  or  not,  as  the  cold'  air  is  constantly 
coming  in  and  displacing  the  warm  air. 

There  is  always  a  law  of  compensation. 
If  a  poultry  house  has  no  glass  there  will 
be  less  radiation  at  night,  but  there  will 
also  be  less  absorption  of  heat  during  the 
day,  and  when  the  hens  go  on  the  roost  at 
night  they  enter  a  cold  house,  and  they  are 
in  a  cold  place  if  they  remain  in  the  house 
during  the  day.  The  hens  will  be  warm  on 
the  roost  if  there  are  no  draughts  or  cur- 
rents in  the  house,  whether  the  glass  radi- 
ates the  warmth  or  not,  as  the  animal  heat 
of  their  bodies  assists  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature above  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  poultry  house 
can  have  too  much  glass  on  the  south  side. 
The  more  light  the  greater  the  comfort  to 
the  hens.  They  abhor  darkness,  and  even 
the  little  chicks  will  suffer  chilling  rather 
than  go  under  a  dark  brooder.  The  hens 
cannot  work  and  scratch  in  a  gloomy  loca- 
tion, and  a  house  with  but  little  glass  is  not 
only  cheerless  but  also  more  or  less  damp 
and  cold. — Mirror. 


FERTILE  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

It  is  rare  that  the  eggs  ob'.ained  in  winter 
are  fertile.  They  are  not  good  for  the  incu- 
bator or  the  spring  setting.  Dr.  Sanborn 
thinks  this  can  be  obviated  and  indicates  bis 
experience  in  an  article  in  the  Poultry 
World  suggesting  this:  Your  stock  litis 
been  laying  finely  for  four  weeks,  and  it  is 
now  early  in  December.  Divide  your  flock 
into  pens  of  ten  each.  Have  a  spare  male 
for  every  two  pens.  Vein  have  males  one, 
two  and  three,  and  pens  one  and  iwo. 
Put  male  one  iu  pen  one,  male  two  in  pen 
two,  and  male  three  in  resting  coop.  In  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  p»a  male  two  in 
rest  inn  coop,  male  one  in  pen  two,  and  male 
three  in  pen  one.  In  this  way  change  every 
three  days,  and  you  will  gain  largely  in 
fertility. 

The  winter  feeds  should  consist  of  a  mash 
light  in  corn  meal,  but  generous  in  bran  and 
ground  meat ;  wheat,  barley  or  oats  at 
noon,  and  wheat  at  night.  Whole  corn  and 
buckwheat  may  be  fed  at  night  once  or 
twice  a  week.  All  grain  to  be  fed  in  litter 
so  as  to  increase  exercise.  The  best  aid  to 
fertile  eggs  I  have  found  to  be  bone,  fresh 
from  tin'  market,  and  eutinto  shavings  in  a 
"bone-cutter."  This  1  feed  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  at  about  two  o'clock,  giving 
all  the  fowls  w  ill  cat. 

Fine  cut  clover  hay  fed  in  the  mash  will 
give  bulk  to  the  food  and  supply  the  desire 
for  green  food. 

Keep  stock  enough  to  give  you  at  least 
200  eggs  a  week.  This  will  give  you  eggs 
enough  to  fill  your  incubator  or  to  fill  two 
100-egg  orders  every  seven  days.  Let  the 
hens  out  of  doors  every  day  not  decidedly 
stormy. 

Stock  rakcii  for  growth,  well  housed, 
well  mated,  intelligently  fed,  will  give  you 
what  you  so  much  long  for— fertile  eggs  in 
winter. 


USE  PLENTY  OF  GLASS. 

The  difference  between  a  poultry  house 
that  is  well  lighted  with  windows,  and  one 
that  is  gloomy  within,  is  very  noticeable, 
and  the  hens  quicklv  show  their  preference 
for  the  light  building  whenever  the  choice 
is  left  with  them.  Bather  than  remain  all 
day  in  a  dark  and  badly  lighted  house  the 
heirs  will  go  outside,  and  endure  severe 
cold,  and  also  storms  o{  rain  and  snow,  but 
they  will  content  themselves  in  a  well- 
liehted  house. 


A  GOOD  WHITEWASH. 

The  following  was  "picked  up"  some- 
where years  ago,  and  parties  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  say  that  tha  wash  is  in  every- 
way satisfactory : 

Take  one  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime, 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  during 
the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam ;  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and 
add  to  it  a  peek  of  salt,  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot,  one  half  pound  of  powdered 
Spanish  whiting  and  one  pound  of  clean 
glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
by  soaking  in  cold  water  and  then  hanging 
over  a  slow  lire  in  a  small  pot  hung  within 
a  larger  one  tilled  with  water.  Add  five 
gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  it 
well  and  let  it  /and  a  few  days,  covered 
from  the  dirt.  It  should  te  spplicd  right 
hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a 
kettle  or  a  portable  furnace.  It  is  said  that 
a  pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  one  square 
yard,  it  properly  applied,  and  answers 
equally  as  well  as  oil-paint  for  wood,  brick 
or  stone,  and  is  much  cheaper.  Coloring 
matter  may  be  added  as  desired.  For 
cream  color,  add  yellow  ocher;  pearl  or 
lead,  add  lamp  or  ivory-black;  fawn,  add 
proportionately  four  pounds  of  umber  to 
one  pound  Indian  red  and  one  pound  com- 
mon lamp-black;  common  stone  color,  add 
proportionately  four  pounds  raw  umber  to 
two  pounds  lamp-black.  The  east  end  of 
the  President's  house  at  Washington  is  em- 
bellished by  this  brilliant  whitewash. 
Used  by  the  Government  to  whitewash 
ligh  t-houses,  etc. 


Something  strange-the effeetof  apenny 
a  line  advertisement  on  the  editors  of  som« 
papers. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


February 


A' 


ddress Frank Buliler for  Cata.,  eggs  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  1903  N. Western  Ave.,  Racine,  'Wis. 


B 


P.Eocks,  Blk. Langshans,  G .  Wyans.  SI .00  per  13. 
.  No  Cir.      Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  l'a. 


BROILERS  a  specialty.  31.  F.  PECK,  334 
Washington  St.,  New  Yorli  City. 


UFF  IiEtiHOBNS  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
free.  Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Jlich. 


EG«SJ— B. P. Rocks,  B.,W.,  Buff  Leghorns.  Win- 
ners at  Ind'p's,  '93. Cir.  O. P. Phillips, Anio, Ind. 


or  Sale  .—Choice  IS. P.  R's.,  Langshans,  L.  Brams. 
and P.Cochlns.  Edwin  Boyer,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


E 


Ej8 


;s $1.50  for  13.  Pure  hred  prize  -winnings.  C. 
'•.  Leghorns.   Wilson  Terry,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


F 


or  Sale.— A  new,  latest  Imp. ,200  egg,  Prairie  State 
Incu., Price  ?40.  Mrs. E.L. Martin,  Seaford, Del. 


F 


[or  Sale.— Choice  harred  P.Rock  Pullets, $1:  cock- 
erels ?1  and $1.50 each.  J.  A.  Brown, Sublette, 111. 


Indian  Games  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  from 
prizewinners.  Geo.  R.  Byrd,Leaman  Place,  Pa. 

Juraho  Imported  I.  Games,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale 
cheap.       P.  O.  Hopkins,  Hammanshurg,  Ohio. 


M' 


ammo) li  Lt. Brah.  exclusively.  Epgs^l  peris. 
Andrew  M.  Gallagher, Box  417,  Korristown,  l'a. 


Headquarters  for  P.  Bock  eggs,  the  practical  Or- 
rocco  strain  $l.fO  per  setting,  also  Scotch  Terrier 
pups.  H.  G.  WHITEMAN,  Milroy,  Iml. 

Enterprise  Poultry  Yards.  Annville,  Pa. 
Buff  and  B.  Leghorns,  Ind.  Games,  L.  Brahmas, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Cochins  and  Minorcas.  Circular. 

Eggs  from  Lt.  Brahnias,  S2.C0perl3:  Buff  Coch- 
ins, $1.00  per  13-  Pekin  Ducks,  S  .00  per  13.  Ad- 
dress A.  II.  JAMES,  Great  Falls,  X.  II. 

Bud.  Brown,   RIaek.   While  Leghorns. 
Hitfh  scoring  birds,    ^end  stamp  for  large  Cata. 
FAIRY  LEGHORN  YARDS,  Newell,  Ion  a. 

2 Prairie  State  Incubators:  3C0  egg.  $27  each.  8 
Light  Brahma  hens.  1  cockerel,  $12. 

G.  E.  CIIAIiEAXT,  Hninmonton,  X.  J. 

COCKERELS.    S3.  OO. 
EGGS  $2.00  PER  13. 
W.  T.  WILLIAMS  OX,  Mason,  Tenn. 


INDIAN  GAMES. 


WHITE  FOWLS,  Prizewinners,  birds  scoring 
92  to 97.  Eggs.  W. Cochins  $2. 30.  W.C'.W.  Polish 
$2,S.C.W.Legs.  $1.59.   Geo.  A.  t'riedricks,  Erie,  l'a. 

TNCITBATING    THERMOMETERS,  tested 

I  and  guaranteed  accurate.  Sent  prepaid  for  75  cts. 
each  or  2  for  $1.25.    W.  A.  Wooldridge,  Gilford,  III. 

TS.  BARKER.  Northville.  N.    V..  Rlk. 
•  Langs  .  Lt.  Brahnias.  B.  P.  Rorks,  R. 
C.  and  S.  C.  B.  Legs.   Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 

When  you  buy  a  Bone  Cutter  get  one  that  will  cut 
clear  meat,  the  Webster  &  Hannuin  does 
this  beautifully,  without  freezing  summer  or  winter. 

We  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our  customers  by 
crating  our  Bone  Cutters  so  that  it  goes  as  4th 
class  freight.    Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

~VT<»  other  Rone  Cutter  ever  won  a  prize  "f  any 
jXj  kind  over  ours.  Beware  of  other  misleading 
advertisements.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia  N  v_ 

TTIorSale  — l'O  liens,  pullets  and  cockerels,  ndiau 
J}  Games  $2  to  $3.  B.  1'ly.  Rock  $1  25  to  $2,  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns $1 .25  to  $2,  G.  Wyans.,  $1.25  to$2.  Eggsfor 
hatching.    E.  E.  Hudson.  Kenuedyville,  Maryland. 


Why  don't  you  send  us  $10  and  get  that  Bone  Cut- 
ter you  have  so  long  wanted,  and  get  vour  hens 
to  laying  now  while  eggs  are  high,  our  machine  is  fullr 
warranted.    Webster  &  Hannuin,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Don't  get  a  Bone  Cutter  with  which  you  are  obliged 
to  do  all  the  work  with  one  hand,  with  ours 
you  can  use  either  hand.  Our  machine  eeds  itself. 
WEBSTEB  A  HAXXUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

AH  THERE!   R.C.  W.and  S.C.  B.  Leghorns  and 
BP. Rocks.  Eggs}2perl3.  W.Wvandotte  and  L. 
Brahmas  SI. 50.  M.  Bronze  Turkeys.  $2. On  per  G. 

J.  A.  MILLER,  JR  ,  Beddow,  Mieh. 

Apart  of  your  trade  please.   Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks.  S.C.  B. Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching,  15  for 
$1.00  fine  stock.    Incubator    effgs,   $3.75  per  100. 
G.  W.  PEABOD  Y,  Windham,  «  omi. 


PHOSPHATE  *  %TATOKS.XI> 

<eS~Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  la. 


$20 


rpiIOROl'GIIRRi:i>  W.  P.  RACKS,  fine 
JL  birds,  and  pure  S.  I).   W.   GAME  BAN. 

T.VMS,  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates  by 
JAMES  M  IleGARMO. 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Buft  Leghorns,  R.  P.  Roeks,  Ind.  Games 
Opingtoms.   EGGS  $3  per  15  or  $5  per  30' 

Lt.  Brahmas,  p.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Langshans- 
MinorcavW. and'B.  Leghorns  Eggs.  $2  peri5or$:J 
per  26.   Cir.     Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

JALWYNRALL,Snmmerville,S  .<!  Won 
.at  the  "Great  Southern"  Jan  10-H,  1893.  1st 
Coekl,  1st  pullet.  1st  pen,  7s  Langshans  in  class. 
O.  Brown  and  H.  S.  Ball,  Judges.    Write  him  for 
circular  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  P.  O.  Box 43. 

Buff  Cochin,  G.  Polish,  R.  Caps,  L.  Brahmas, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Langshan  eggs  $1  for  13.  Tou- 
louse Ge?se  eggs,  20  cts.  each,  Aylesbury  Duck  egjs, 
10  cts  each.  Farm  raised  Fox  Terriers,  the  poultry- 
man's  friend,  cheap.  Enoch  Parr,  Harrlstown,  Ind. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 

scored  and  mated  by  J.  Y.  Bleknell.  Eggs  $i  25 
for  13.  Method  of  packing  unexcelled.  Stamp  for 
cir.    W.  W.  COLE,  LeRoy,  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ONBERFCL'BARRIXG  AND  COLOR 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  Plymouth  Kocks,  scor- 
ing over  90  points,  selected  and  mated  every  season  bv 
G.  O.  Brown,  who  says  my  birds  have  '  'wonderful 
barring,  coloraud  size.  "  MISS  ANNA  E.  BBEN- 
NEN,  733  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  furnished  by  the  dozen 
or  thousand  at  short  notice.  Fertility  and  <afe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Have  breeders  that  weigh 
inoro  than  twelve  pounds  each.  No  birds  for  sale 
Circular.  A.  J,  HALLOCK, 

Atlantic  Farm, 

Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ONLY  150  birds  left.  Buff  Cochins,  It  Brahmas 
and  B.  Langshans.  Don't  you  think  it  a  good 
Investment  to  purchase  a  few  of  them  at  only  $•>  OO 
each.  This  Is  a  bargain  as  they  are  all  my  choicest 
stock.  Just  send  your  order  and  I  will  'select  the 
birds  to  suit  you.  Send  for  circular  of  the  b:(Sl  White 
washer  and  Vermin  Exterminatorln  the  world. 

W.  C.  BYARD, 
Walnut  Will*,  '  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


"P»  r\  YOU  WANT  PRIZE  STOCK?  PLY- 
I  3IOU  I  II  ROCKS  OR    W.  WYAN- 

DOTTES. Birds  for  sale.  EGGS  1  setting. 
S3;  3  settings.  S3;  4  settings,  S3.  CH  ARLES 
RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  Mass. 

KNAPP  STRAIN.  — W.  Wyandottes,  S.  C 
W.  Leghorn  eggs  for  sitting,  $1  per  13, 
tor  incubators  in  large  quantities,  SI  per 
100  from  cross  breds.  Birds  bred  especially 
tor  laying.   Stock  tor  sale. 

B.  H.XOXON, 
Elm  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  INDIAN  GAMES, 

B.  P.  ROCKS,  BLACK  JAVAS.  L.  BRAH- 
MAS. S.  S.  HAMKCRGS  AND  PEKIN 
DUCKS— All  prize  winners  at  various  shows. 
Free  cir.  Eggs  f  1.50 to  $2. to  per  13.  IS.  W.  DAVI- 
SON A  CO.,  Box  85,  Glendola,  X.  J. 

PRINCES  BAY  POULTRY  FARM.  D.  A  • 
MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Princes  Bay,  N.  V." 
breedslnd.  Games,  P.  Roeks.  W.  Wyans, 
L.  Brahmas,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  W. 
Turkeys  and  w.  Guineas  On  14  entries  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1893,  won  8 
1st  prizes .   Send  for  Circular. 


PLY 


ROCKS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  BLK.  LANGSHANS, 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN S .  EGGS  SI  PER  IS. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS  FROM  5  VAHIKTIES. 

HARRIS  CREWE, 

Still  Pond,  Kent  Co  .  Md. 

CHUT  PUiri/CMC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
tint  l/nlURCHO  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  IIROWX 
and  WHITE  LEGHOItXS.  BLACK,  ISI'FU 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIX 
DUCKS.  W.  II.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.    Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 

■  MILLER  *  HEALD,  

154  W.  Gay  St..  We»t  Chester,  Pa. 

Large  importers  and  dealers  in  Cage  Hirds,  Fancy 
Fowls,  Pigeons  and  Pet  stock.  Goldfish,  O lobes, 
Aquariums,  Bird  Cages.  Poultry  Appliances;  etc., 
and  everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard,  Kennel,  Loft 
and  Cage.  Send  for  180 1  Catalogue 

MILLER  A  HE  ALD. 
154  W.  Gay  St..  West  Chester,  Pa. 
State  Agents  for  Rici  n-  d-oirs  A  nglo  A  in  riean  Dog 
Remedies  and  Croley's  California  Poultry  Remedy. 


TIGHT  BRAHMAS  exclusively,  large  siz  '.  fine 
J  shape,  well  marked,  extra  ha'  Mes,  leg  and  toe 
feathers,  remarkable  layers,  almost  nnn-sitre  s. 
Always  win  ir. strongest  competition.  At  liloomlng- 
ton.  Illinois.  l),-o.  1*92.  lstonco  k.  iUK:  1st  and  2d 
on  hens  9214  ar.d  S  ^  :  at  Indiana'  olK  Indian  •.  Jan. 
189!,  1st.  on  cock.  92:  1  land  don  cckerels.  95  and 
94:  1st.  2d  and  3rd  on  pullets,  95.  94>£  and  tl\'A.  A 
prize  on  ove>y  bird  shown.  S'oek  for  sales.  Fggs  in 
teason.         '  ALFRED  EM>YLE. 

Morgan  ?»««  !.    ■  El. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  SHOW. 
3NTE3"y7a7-  1TORK 

POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  ASSOCIATION 

(I.IMITE1  ) 

Fourth  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Madi- 
son Square  Harden,  New  York  City.  February  28, 
.March  I,  2.  3.  4.  1S93.  Premium  list  now  ready. 
Entrys  po  itively  close  Feb.  15.  President,  Robert 
Colg.it'.  NYY  City,  Secretary  and  superintendent 
H.  V.  Crawford,  Jlontclair,  N.J. 


pratts  Patent 


Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Moal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicles,  Ducklings,  and  "*M<jf  Turkeys:  it  has 
mi  equal.  1>  ing  thorou;  hly  "oofcert  it  is  nmre 
easily  digested,  aud  cantiol  <  log  nut  impair  the  di- 
g-stion  or  rhe jounff  birds.  a>  th  mw  meals  do.  It 
ii  invaluable  for  Layinc  Fen.,  and  for  getting 
i'oulti  y  Into  Show  conditi-  n.  samples  Pest  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  bii  son  ivjyage.  Spratrs 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Orig  nal  Bullish  Dog  aid 
Poultry  Medicines.  For  nan  uH's  and  prices  ;  i. 
T.  Farrer  Hackhain, 245 East 5  hS  .  X :\v  Y-t'c  Y 

PINELAND  NEW  MOD.LlNuUaai~i~ 

Finest  regulated  and  best  luu  aer manufactured 
Send  5  cts.  for  large  catalogue  Addre  s  Pl.VE. 
LAND  I5iCejI5.AT01{  A  KHID'.SWEJi  CO., 
Jamrsbui'i;,  Sf.  J. 

WOODLAWN  Faum,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

August  l-th,  1S92. 
PINELAND  INC.  &  Hitn.  Co.  — Gentlemen: 

lam  well  pleased  with  the  ivoiking  of  both  the 
Incubator  and  Brooder  recently  purchased  of  you. 
1  have  only  taken  out  one  batch  on  account  ot  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  in  this  hatch  [had  126 strong, 
vigorous  chickens  from  i;4  fertile  eg^s,  being  7ti.s2 
percent.   Yours,  F  W  GAYLOK. 

"They  have  won,  they  still  win  and  they 
shall  win  again." 


EMERY  S.  PUCH'S 

MID  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 


BLACK 


have  never  failed  to  win  highest,  honors  wher- 
ever exhibited.  K°gs  for  hatching  from  12 
nvaiitl  yards  of  prize  matings.  Remember  I  have 
imported  more  fine  Minorcas  from  England  the 
past  year  than  any  other  American  breeder, and 
I  have  another  lot  that  will  arrive  in  February. 
I  also  breed  Barred  and  White  Rock,  Fart. 
Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks  of  highest  merit. 
Send  stamp  for  one  of  the  largest  and  linest 
poultry  catalogues  ever  printed. 

EMORYS.  PUCH, 

UTIGA,       -      1ST.  "Y_ 

"Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard." 

POULTRY  %  SUPPLIES, 

Most  complete  stock  in  the  U.S.  EVERYTHING 
from  a  nest  egg  to  a  complete  broil  r  outfit.  Prices 
guaranteed  the  lowest.  Distance  no  obstacle:  freights 
equalized. 

Gen'l  Western  Agent  for  Monitor  Incubators 
and  Brooders. 

If  you  waptprlzd  «  inning 
Lt.  Bralimnsi.   Rufr  C'ocblns.  Lnneshan* 
Barrwl  I».  Kocks  or  Wliite  Wv:'iu!otte« 

■we  can  suiply  you  stock  or  eggs  at  living  prices 
Our  ninth  annual  catalogue  now  ready.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  issued.  It  co>ts  you  nothing  and  will 
interest  you,  send  forit  to-day. 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm, 

J.  NISSLY,  Prop,,       Saline.  Mich. 


GlMVOODSABRO  .lPnman  IMace.Pa. 
•  Breeders  of  high  class  Indian  Games.  Bul3- 
and  Barred  Pl.vmolh  Rock«,  have  a  large 
stock  of  Ind.  Games  of  the  choicest  breeding  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Games  scored  another 
great  victory  at  Lancaster.  I»a.,  I>ec.  21-27. 
winning  1st  cock.  4tli  hen,  1  and  2  cock  rels,  1  and  3 
pullets.  2  and  :i  breeding  pens  aud  special  for  best 
collection.  Eggs  lor  hatching  after  February  loth. 
Write  for  prices. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Tlie  l»e*i  iive  percent,  after  two  years  cnll- 
ing. 

Choice  cockerels.  Errs  in  season.  Parent  stock 
imported  direct  from  Mrs. Lister  Kays'  best  yards. 


C.  W.  BISHOP, 


VERONA,  N.  Y. 


IlTCT7BATOE,S 

O-N  T 


Positively  we  do  not  receive  one  cent  until  you  have  tried  it,  and  if  not  satisfactory 

you  can  return  it. 

If  you  want  a  GOOD  HATCBER,  now  is  your  time. 
If  our  machine  would  not  do  as  we  say,  we  certainly  would 
not  make  such  an  offer.    BE  YOUR  OWN  JUDGE. 

SPECIAL. — Plans  fur  making  our  SAFETY  BROODER, 
Brooding  Houses,  Laying  and  Roosting  Houses,  Ventilators, 
Double  Feed  Box,  Drinking  Fountain,  Cheap  Hen  Coop,  our 
Vaporizer,  all  sent  for  25  cts,  (to  covtr  cost  of  preparing); 
valuable  information  to  poultrymen. 
STAMP  FOE  CATALOGUE  AND  TESTIMONIALS.  HAND-BOOK 
OF  INCUBATION,  5  cts. 


IncubaX 


£  MANUAL  FOR  EVERYONE.  >  WORLD'S  FAIR  EDITION, 

ROPP'S 


w 
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PREVENT  MISTAKES, 

RELIEVE  THE 

 — SAVE  


No.  3. 


Labor5  Time  0  MoneyP 


DO  YOUR  RECKONING 
In  the  TWINKLING  of  aa 


A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  and  ACCOUNT-BOOK  Combined. 


No  farmer,  mechanic  or  business-man  can  afford  to  be  without  this  unique  and 
wonderful  work  in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  It  will  show,  at  a  glance,  and 
■without  the  use  of  pencil,  pen  or  paper,  the  accurate  "  Answer "  to  almost  every 
conceivable  Calculation  that  is  likely  to  occur  on  the  farm,  in  too  factory,  in  the 
Bhop  or  in  the  office.  S>  9 

J  By  a  new  system  of  "Commercial  Tables,"  the  correct  Value  of  all  kinds  ol 
Grain,  Stock,  Hay,  Coal,  Lumber,  Cotton,  Merchandise,  etc.,  is  instantly  found,  at 
any  price,  and  for  any  quantity.  Also  the  exact  Interest  on  any  sum,  for  any 
time,  at  any  rate  per  cent.  Likewise  the  "Per  cent  of  Gain  or  Loss"  in  buying, 
marking  and  selling  Goods.  Tables  of  Wages,  Exchange,  Discount,  Board,  Rent, 
etc.,  Tables  showing  the  contents  of  Lumber,  Logs,  Cisterns,  Tanks,  Bins,  Wagon- 
beds,  Corn-cribs,  Cordwood,  and  Carpenters',  Plasterers'  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

-i  Besides  its  useful  and  convenient  Tables,  it  also  gives  every  Ruie  in  Arithme- 
tic, so  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  and  made  so  plain  by  new  and  simple  methods 
and  practical  problems,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  ability,  can  easily  and  quickly 
master  and  memorize  its  Principles  without  a  teacher;  and  thus  become  proficient 
in  Figures  and  a  rapid  Calculator  —  indispensable  qualifications  to  a  successful 
business  career. 

"  A  new  publication  that  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commercial  world— unless 
the  book  itsell  can  calculate  its  own  worth— for  it  calculates  almost  everything."  Chicago  Times. 


THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. — The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  is  di- 
rected towards  the  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1S93.  Reliable  information  concerning  the 
great  fair  is  highly  interesting.  To  this  edition  has  been  added  a  supplement  of  World's  Fair 
literature,  giving  in  concise  form  the  history  of  the  inception  and  progress  of  this  great  international 
undertaking.  Twelve  elegant  half  tone  engravings  of  the  principal  buildings  are  given,  its  com- 
parisons shown,  with  previous  World's  Pairs,  in  magnitude  and  ccst,  etc.  Also  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  "magic"  city  of  Chicago. 


It  is  neatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  "Pocket  -book"  form.  No.  2  contains 
s  silicate  Slate  and  a  practical  "Account-book"  which  has  self-instrtiting  "Formulas"  for 
recording  Receipts,  Expenditures,  Purchases,  Sales,  etc.  In  fact,  all  about  "Book-keeping"  that 
is  needed  by  the  people,  lt  will  commend  itself  to  -  very  thoughtful  and  progressive  mind,  for  its 
originality,  simplicity  and  usefulness.  i*7.  ' 

$  ■   ' 

No.  1,  Bound  in  Waterproof  Leatherette,  calf  finish,  beautifully  embellis'd,  $  5<k 
So  2,  In  fine  ^ngUsh.  Cloth,  with  Pocket,  Silicate  Slate  and  Account-book.  1.00 

The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  No.  1  for  (15  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  yeai 
and  No.  2  for  oup  dollar.  No.  1  given  as  api'tmium'  for  two  subscribers  to  Poultry  Keepkb. 
at  50  cents  each.  Ho.  2  given  as  a  premium  for  th-fe  wih°t»rihi»r.i  to  The,  Poultry  Keeper 
(it  fiO  cant§  each.  Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburs,  Pa, 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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'phe  Webster  «V  Hnnnnm,  Cazenovla,  K.  Y. 
I   tireen  Bone  Cutter  lias  an  Automatic  Feed. 

Breeders  Epc  Record  and  Aeeonnt  Book. 
28  pages.   Price  25c.  For  sale  at  this  office. 

ur  Bone  Cutter  does  not  clog  with  green  hones  nor 
meat.      Webster  &  Ilannmn,  Cazenovla,  N.  \. 


o 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  es?  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver, Col. 


w 

B 


and  B.  P.  Bock  Cockerels  and  Bed  Caps  for 
,  sale.     A.  It.  il  1  i.d.kic.  Truxtou,  N.  Y. 

US  Cochins  fine  young  trios,  $  .00  Eggs  |i.C0 
for  10.     J.  w.  SILCOTT,  SnickersvlUe,  \  a. 


rl).  ItItlIIMKF.lt.  Sidney.  Nel).  Poultry 
•  cir.  free.  Eggs,  Prepaid.  Prom  leading  varieties. 

I  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  If  1".  Bocks.  Kggs  and 
(•stock.   Circulars.  S.  K.  Molir,  Hllltown,  l'a. 


rlate  WiniU»sB.  T.,  L.B.,11.  P.  K  antlS.C.  \V. 
L.  stamp.    Win  il.  Van  Doreu,  Buckingham,  I  P. 


UlAMTCn  Thoroughly  competent  man  and  wife 
WHU  I  lU.  to  run  chicken  farm  and  incubators. 
Address  J  «.  WolSANM,  «  o:>l  Uiove.  Ohio. 


Tpxtra  fine  lot  of  Dead  Came  pit  birds,  last  Maj  and 
Vj  June  batch;  for  sale  in  trios, very  low  it  taken  al 
auce.  IDE  BOSS ITEBy  Gil ard,  l'a. 

ROSE  COMB  BKOWN  LEGIIOItNS  a  specialty, 
also  B.  1'.  Rocks    t;liolee  stcckf or  sale.  Circu- 
lar free.         J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett  Ohio. 

I    V    I     POULTRY  \  ARD.  J.  1'.  St'lll»l.lt 

I.  A.  L.  Prop..  Erie,  Pn,  Kggs  for  sale  [row 
prize  winning  Uoldeu  Wyanduttes.    Ex.  Cir.  free. 


KC.  W.  Leghorns,  \V  .  Wyandottes,  L .  Brahma?, 
.  B.  Mlnorcas,!  (James,  IS.  I*,    ocks  I*.  Ducks. 
Stock.    Eggs.     L.  W.  I.Hi  I  IT  V,  East  Berlin,  l'a. 


Claponizing  Instruments.   Practical  sot  has  been 
/  in  use  for  several  years.  f2.-50  per  set.  l.ukeus  & 
\Vblttlngtou,62j  Bace  street,  Philadelphia,  l'a. 

AH.  ANDERS,  I.ansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  If.  Leghorns.  \V. 
Min.  and  1'  Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 

LOWKLt  POULTRY  IXVB.  Lowell,  Mich. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.   Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  R.  ECK ICR,  Secy. 

You  make  a  mistake  If  you  buy  a  Bone  Outte1 
without  first  getting  our  circular.  WEll* 
STEIt  A  II  ANM  M,  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


LDDAUMIIC   P-  Bock,  W.  and  S.  Wyans.  and 
.  DnHnlilHO,  Auconas    Stock  forsale.  1'rices 
reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOVER,  Lausdale,  l  a. 

WC.  B.  Polish,  best  layers  and  highest  scoring 
•  stock  9s}£.  I  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
their  equal.   Stock.  Cir.    P.  P.Wingerter,  Erie,  Pa. 

BROWN  EEGIIORNK  OSLV  -Single  and 
Bose  Coini)    Prize  strains.   Eggsfl.50  for  13. 

A.  E.  IIOE.tlAN,  ll.inillioilloil.  N.  J 


BEflTTY'S  PIASSSOS  Kl^^lZ. 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BE  ATT  V,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Bone  Cutter  already  for  power  as  well  as  band. 
Warranted  not  to  clog  with  green  bone  or  cl^ar 
meat.     tVebslerdc  If  annum,  Cazeuovia,  N.  V. 

LEADING  STRAINS  S.C.  B.  Leghorns,  males 
jl.Ou  to  S2.00  e.icb.    Eggs  after  Mar.  1st.  §1.2.",  per 
13,  $2.10  per  80.    Address  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Til.  TERENS    A  SON,    Misl  ,1.  Wis. 
•  Breeders  ot  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  In  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Rayneville.  Man.  Fin- 
•  est  E.  Wyandotts,  It.  p.  Roeks  and  R 
II.  Leghorns  in  Hie  Wc.i. 


ORR'S  MILLS 


POULTRY  YARnS.-Lt. 

Brahmas, B  l". Bocks, W. Wyans. 
and  Pekiu  Bucks.  Pi  for  $2,  a:i  ior$o.  Circulars'!  roe  . 
Adibess    D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Supt.,  Orr's  -Mills,  N.  Y. 


"Aroung  chicks  Just  batched  from  thoroughbred 
1    1*.  Kocksaud  W.  Leghorns  at  7  cents  apiece,  and 
sggs  for  hatching,  also  a  few  choice  cockerels  at  sj.'.no 
i.icli.  Stamp  for  cir.    Jos.  D  Wilson.  Bosemont,  N.J. 


-Largest  dogs  in  the 
world.    A  few  choice 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Peulgreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Pliullmmon  strains.  P.  II  Jacobs.  Haiiinionton,  N.J. 

White  anil  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  ami 
Canada,  block.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggsf3perl3, 
fjper2«.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

WF.  B.  Spanish.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Ilam- 
•  burgs  and  B.  B.  B.  Games.  I  have  2-50  finely 
selected  birds  at  fair  prices.  Cir.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Clark  Behani,  Oakland,  Arm  Co.,  Pa. 


STOP.  LOOK  AND  LISTEN.  $1 .00  lor  15  eggs 
Finest  stock  ot  nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons.  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  W  yan- 
dottes, etc.,  etc.  Beautiful  c  irculars  free.  «.i;n 
B-  ULRICII.  Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES.— As  we  are  goingoutof  the 
dog  business,  we  will  sell  our  females  at  very- 
low  figures.  Brood  bitches  at  a  big  bargain.  Write 
for  particulars,    oak  park  stock  farm, 

Jlamiuoiilon,  N.J. 


KOUPCURE.-A  new  and  scientific  remedy  for 
the  speedy  cure  of  Boup  and  Canker,  and  guar- 
anteed to  cure  every  case.  Put  up  in  50c.  and  SI  hot. 
by  express  only.  Half  doz.  small  size.  pJoO;  laivo 
size,  $.5.  Large  size  will  cure  5  leases  of  Itoup.  Full 
directions  for  treatment  with  every  bottle.  Ad  ress 
OWSLEY*  DUNNINGTON,  Darlington,  hid. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
iu  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  lords  at  reas  u>li>  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

£*/"WA Handsome  Golden  Wyandottes  forsale. 
\t\J\J  liens  and  Pullets,  price  each,  fair,  fl.50, 
good  $2.00,  tine  St. 00,  extra  fine  8  .00.  Cocks  and 
Cockerels,  fair?2.i0.  good*:!  on,  ftueM.no,  extra  fine 
S5.0O.  All  mated  not  related  for  breeding.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  my  best  tiokp'ns,  13  ror  »l.so.  28  for 
ti.to.  IB  for  $3.7-3  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 
CHR09IOS,  sizeSx'l  Inches,  2  cents  each. 
Address  A.J    I  Ot'CII.  Warren,  l'a. 


[Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
U'mI  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  50U  Cock' Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  JII  XGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


The  Cheapest  and 

.   _    .   the  Best.  Ham- 

inouton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  I.ang- 
sban  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

6.  W.  PRESSEY,  Ilanimonton,  N.  J. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdaus,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Bocks  and  B.  and  S.  0  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  '"Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  anil  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens ni  these  varieties  owned  in  A  merica  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '00,  won  4  grand  dolil  Spe- 
cials, s  firsts  and  !>  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  di<lbepet  iifce."  I  guarantee  sntislaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  3.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


Hundreds  of  tbese  Bone  Cutters  sold  and 
sales  increasing. 

WHY— They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
cuts  all  Green  Bones  fine  enough  for  small 
chicks.  It  cuts  clear  meat  vegetables  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  feed.  It  takes  in  a  large 
bone 4x6  inches.  It  is  warranted  foroneyear  by 
hand  or  power.  If  you  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  such  parts  free,  during  this  time.  It 
goes  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled 
sieel.  Do  not  buy  a  Bone  Cutter  until  you  get  our 
price.  Va  uable  testimonials,  etc.  We  will  furnish 
you  a  superior  cutter  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  cutter  was  entered  at  Rochester,  N  Y.  for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  in  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
not  compete  for  a  premium.  Getourcircular,  which 
shows  you  good  men's  opinion  on  this  cutter,  by 
actual  use. 

WEBSTER  <&  IIANNEM. 

Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  SAVED! 


tfcj?'  Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  L'»ok  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  Instan- 
ces I  wo  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Spor  snian,  N.  Y  

American  Agriculturist  

11        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

*'        Farmer,  Springfield  

"        Rural  Home  

'*  Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Bee  Keepers'  Advance  

Breedei  s1  Gazette  

Centurv  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  ( Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Journal  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Home   , 

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Fanner's  Review   

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magazine   

Qolden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  ). . 

Llppincott's  .Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (A nierican)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Topics   .   

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Practical  Dairyman  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryman  

Prairie  Fanner  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  ' 

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  .... 

Western  Poultry  Breeder  ,' 

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youtb'sCoinpanion,  new  subs  only).  I 
l outb'sCompanion, ('renewals)   I 
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Prize  winnings.  anrlW.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   Sti  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
n.  II.  LEIDY,  Blooming  4ilen,  Pa. 

The  Perfected  Inenbator.-200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Iustallnientsorrented.  The  I'erfeeted  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  ■>  ItlOITLTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  mv  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Puffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  s'tock  and  other  varieties  of 
line  poultry.   E.J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

THE  FAMOUS  WIIITEWASIIER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup, cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Schwarz.  M'f'g..  Fairfield.  Conn 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety  ;  tells  bow  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plans  for  poultrv  houses, 
remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  pages  7  x  10. 
a  Ready  for  disiributlon  Jim.  15,  '93.  Send 
~  10c.  silver  or  stamps.  Address, 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III. 


CORNISH  INDIAN 

Lt.  Bralimag,  Lang' 


GAMES 


SP0NGIA,Pr  Boup- 


lie 


'harmacy. 
Arch  St. 


25  cents  by  mail  (rum 
Boerieke  A-  Talel 
,  Philadelphia,  l'a. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
3ii  East  Madison  St..  Chicago. 
627  Smlthfleld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  \V.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  IIomieo|ftalliic  Phai'inacT.  Eslab 
lished  in  IS35. 
The  Poultry  Doctor, 85  pp.,  12nio,  cloth,  50  cents. 


W.   F.    B.  SPANISH 

specialty  for  29  years.  Average 
score  of  ten,  last  winter  95  17-20, 
Average  score  of  pen,  9111 
est  single  score,  97.    My  on 
this  season  ore  superior, 
at  $2.00  per  13;  *5.C0  per  39. 
culm  sand  my  Photo  free. 

John  Bennett, 

Sunman,  Rii>!ey  Co 


shans,  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Roclts,  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  Hamburgs  and  mi- 
norcas. Our  beautiful  40  page  illustrated  catalogue 
containing  two  colored  plates,  which  gives  much  valua- 
ble information  to  poultry  fanciers,  sent  FREE  to  rl] 
who  mention  this  paper.  Address, 
THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Freeport,  lllino  s. 

Dr.  WIANT,  Marion.  O.  Sole  importer  of 
Geffekens  Buff  Leghorns.  46  birds  for  sale.  Also 
Giant's  Improved  Spongia  great  Itoup  cure,  pul  up  In 
2jc.,50c  aud  Jl.COpkg's.  Free  by  mail.  Agts.  wanted. 


THE  BEST 


by  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  for  catalogue 
ot  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing  tools  of 
every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ng"  tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
poultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anli- 
feathef  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc, 

H.WlKinore.  107  S.  8th  St..  Phila.,  P». 


FENCES. 


Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG.  ° 


12         IS  24  30  36  12  48 

S  Inch  No.  IS.  .HO  SI.IO  $1.50  $1.00  $2.30  82.65  *>::. no 
2  Inch  No.  19.  .90  M.tt*  $1.80  $2.25  $2.70  $3.15  $3.li0 
I  Inch  No.  20.      $2.00  $3.0U    $4.00    $5.00    $6.00     $7.00  $$.O0 

%  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.   Discount  5  rolls  5  per  © 


60  72  inch. 

$3.75     84.50  Per  Roll, 
$4.50    $5.40  Per  Koll. 
$10.01)    $12.00  Pec  Koll. 

nit,  lo  rolls  10  per  cent. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  B.  B.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  oh  5  or  more  rolls 
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IN  FOUR  LARGE 
VOLUMES  FOR 


MAILED  PREPAID 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


fHE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  THE  WORLD 


Recognized  as  the  Authority.    Adopted  by  all  Colleges, 
Schools  and  Libraries. 

For  over  50  years  sold  at  SIO  in  one  volume.  Now  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  contains  over  100,000  words,  1,281  pages,  and  300,000  squaro  inches 
cf  printed  matter. 

Over  $100,000  have  been  expended  to  enable  this  groat  work  to  reach 
tho  homes  in  every  soction  at  such  a  remarkably  low  cost. 

The  four  volumes  are  bound  in  very  heavy,  strong  jute  manilla  paper 
and  renders  the  Dictionary  far  more  convonient  than  if  bound  in  one 
volume.  The  binding  is  strong  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  complete  Dictionary  in  four  volumes,  as  above  shown,  will  be  sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $1.00.  0 

>     SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

6E«MD  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  AT  ONCE.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

The  Publishers  of  TnE  POULTRY  KEEPER  consider  those  books  worth  what 
they  cost,  and  we  want  all  to  kftOwwhat  tbev  are  getting.  Not  many  can  afford  to 
pay  twelve  dollars  for  the  latest  addition  of  \\t  bsters  Unabridged  Dictionary,  leather 
bound,  but  almost  any  one  can  have  in  the  above  shape  the  original  Webster's  Dna- 
hTidged  Dictionary,  and  find  it  to  till  all  t heir  wants  and  stand  all  the  handling  or- 
dinarily required;  We  will  send  it.  postpaid,  for  five  subscribers  to  The.  Poui.Titlf 
Keeper,  at  50  rents  each.   Addre-s  POUL'XKY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburs. 
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February 


H 


undreds  of  our  Bone  Cutters  in  use.  Webster 
A-  Hannum,  CazenoTia,  N.  IT. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


c 
w 


hoice  Cocker-els,  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns,  $2.00apiece. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  BELL) EN,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  "World. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 


Gr 


etcir.  cutandhest  of  testimonials  on  our  Bone 
..Cutter.   Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  1  . 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

rA  AMES.-IrishGreys, Muffs, Travelers, Trio $3  50. 
VX  Murray  C.  Duulap,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

reen  bones,  meat,  vegetables  easily  cut  with  on 
cutter.    Webster &IIannuui, Cazenovia,  N.  "V 


G 

Finest  catalogue  ever  issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

Dli  CC  WY.4KDOTTES.       J.  D.  WILSON, 
D  U I  I  1*.  KOl'K  lowls  and  eggs.  Worcester,  N.Y. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  MING,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  ibe 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Brahitas  and  W .  P.  Rocks. 

Exhibition  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

Green  Cut  Bone  sufficient  for  80  fowls  cut  in  10 
minutes  by  hand.    Particulars  free. 
WEBSTER*  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

If  anv  part  of  Bone  Cutter  should  break  in  one  year 
we  "fu  nish  parts  free.      WEBSTER*  HAN- 
NUM, Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

H J.  BROWN,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry, 
.  W.  C.  W.  and  B  and  S.  C.  B.  Leg's  and  S.  S. 
1  Iamb's  for  sale  from  prize  stock. 

C^beap,  durable,  practical  and  warranted.  You 
J  take  no  chances  in  getting  our  Bone  Cutter 
WEBSTER  «&  BIANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

SP    D     I  rPUHDNC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  O.  D.    LtUnUnilO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Rielmioml,  Va. 

WO  D  MIMfiDPRC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  minUnLHO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  lor  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.    WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
.  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4)0  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
send  lor  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  CIBRS,  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Indian  Games,  Buff  Leghorns.  W.  and  B.  Legs., 
Langshans,   Wyaudottes,  Brahmas,   1'.  Rocks, 
Minorcas.  P.  Ducks.    For  sale  cheap  this  month. 
LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Will  exchange  a  complete  new  set  of  Bound  Vol- 
umes of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  (40  or  so  vol- 
umes equal  to  a  good  library  itself)  for  something 
useful  in  a  home  or  on  a  farm.  Address  Lock  Drawer 
A,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Indian  Game,  Irish  and  Mexican  Grey,  Black 
Breasted,  Red  lleathwood  Games,  Buff  Leghorn, 
W.  P.  Kocks,  W.  Cochins,  B.  Minorcas,  G.  Wyau- 
dottes. Eggs,  52.00  per  13.  A  fair  hatch  warranted. 
JOHN  M.  JACOBS,  Box  13,  I.ansuale,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OK  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.€AHPI!KM,Weiit  Elizabeth. I»a.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  So. 00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 


ll 


Tariff  Reform"  and  "Reform"  in  Prices, 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Light  Brahmas.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Silver  and  Golden  Wyans,  Buff  Cochins  and 
others  all  purest  and  best  at  $5  and  SO  a  pair  and S7  and 
&)  a  trio.  Also  Feirets,  by  tile  25  vear,  veteran  breeder. 
Write  for  wants.     W.  H.  TODD,  Vermillion,  o. 

Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGOS  FROM  FIRST-CIiASS  YARDS,  $5 
I»er  15;  §10.00 per  40.  Oilier  yards S2  per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Hock  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  '92;  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '01.  C'lias.  M. 
(jiriHing  A  Son,  Sheltei'Usland,  SuffolkJCo.,  N.Y". 


SPRAY, 


>rray  Fruit 
uud  Leal'  Blight " 
of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Piuras  NS>,,^ 
prevented ;  also  Grape 
and  Potato  Rot— by  I 
sprnyingwith  Stalil's 
Double  Acting  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outtits.  Best 
in  tbe  market.  Thousands  * 
in  una.  Catalogue.  describ-L 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Addres3 

WM.STAHLjQuincy.Iir 


|§ ,  —  ....Br.'Xj^ir,; 


"'■«n  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1S02.  1st  prize  of 
f.  i  gold  for  largest  arid  best  hatch,  and  1st  SI)  in 
p      "'or  best  machine  in  show. 

r  IE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INt'lTBA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
fu  r  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape-t 
as  w  'II  as  the  host  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
san  l<  in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Theyareglvlnguniversal  satisfacrjfli 
cverv  where.  First  prem  in  ins  at  27  consecutive  silo's. 
Jiiore  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
taetory,  some  of  the  farmers  u$lng  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for,  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jan.  Rankin,  Sontli  East  on,  Muni,. 
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grand,  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free  Ai 
Kansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesviile,  Aik. 


T 


WANTED.- At  once,  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Address  Box  31,  Washington,  N;  J. 

Indian  Games  for  sale.  Choice  birds,  Imp.  stock. 
Cheap  if  takeu  soon.   A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O. 

Our  Bone  Cutter  warranted. 
WEBSTER  A  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y". 

Eggs  very  cheap  for  quality  and  stock.  A  rKa  n  sa  » 
Poultry  Farm,  Batesville,  Ark. 

he  smallest  chick  can  eat  cut  bone  cut  with  our 
cutter.         WEBSTER*  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

X  ANCJSHANS,  a  fine  lot  of  stock  to  select  from. 
JLJ  Now  is  the  ti  me  to  buy  if  you  want  bargains. 

SPONGIATABLETS  mV""sV"'roYip  cure, 

35c. per  box, 3  boxes $1.  AV.W.Hogle,  S.Evanston,  111. 

I have  some  choice  Land  and  "Water  fowls  to  sell  to 
make  room  at  Live  and  Let  Live  prices.  Send 
for  price  list  free  or  10  cents  for  illustrated  catalogue 
telling  all  about  them,  also  Victoria  swine  and  ferrets 
and  pigeons. 

J.  R.  RRABAZON. 

Delavaii,  Wis. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS'" 

Tlie  hvo  lies!  po  alt  ry  pa  person  earlti  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50e(s» 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ets. 

Wewill  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ets. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


KMAPP  BROS. 

ARE     *T!I,I,      HEADQUART I  R»i  FOE 
AMERICA'S  LEADING  STRAINS  OF 

lite  Leghorns  and  lite  Wyandottes. 

We  quote  a  new  sweeping  record  for  Tall  of  J8f»2, 
at  Syracuse,  New  ^'o^k  Stat*-  Fair,  Bingbamton,  and 
Rochester  where  over  (i,000  tine  birds  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. "We  we  e  awarded  on  While  f^efrluu'iis  1-8  of 
the  15  first  prices  offered  aato 1 1  of  i lie  15 
seeontl  prizes  of!ei*ed  oia  \%  Is  ii  •>  Wysui- 
«lof  tes.  11  of  A  lie  15-first  prices  offered  and 
11  of  tlie  15  seeosi<'  r'^t^cs  oflered  nitli  first 
and  second  prizes  c  i  flSrceiliiBtr  SVib.  bolla 
varieties  at  eaela  place,  one  second  ex- 
cepted. 

We  have  a  recoid  on  these  two  popular  varieties 
that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  breeder. 

COCKERELS.  I'AIRS,  TISIOS  or  KflSEEBi- 
ING  PENS  lor  exhibition  or  breeding  purposes  at 
low  prices  for  quality. 

Send  Stamp  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  b-ist  giving  full  information  and  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any 
variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  FAB/US,  NEW  YORK. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 


New  Model. 


The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  by  leading 
Fanciers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  he- 
cause  they  hatch  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

30  First  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shows.  Address 


A.     F.     Williams,  -J 

L.  B.  693,  Bristol,  Conn. 


COUPON. 

Cut  this  out  and  enclose  stamp,  and  we  wil 
mail  one  of  our  large  illustrated  catalogues: 
Ad.  No.  18. 


Valuable  Books  Given  lor  Securing  New 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Eaeli. 


No.  of  Subs.  Value. 

l  From  Incubator  to  Market   $  10 

1  Mile's  Book  on  Incubation   25 

1  Practical  Caponizing   25 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

l  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   2". 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  POULTliY  Keepeu  io 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

I  ' '  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18W, "   25 

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1892,  "   25 

I  Kendall's  Horse  Book    25 

1  Temperance  Volume.*   25 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   2i 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry     25 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book   25 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   :v> 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Jlarket  Poultry   '  25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Husker   55 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   20 

2  Moisture  Guage   20 

2  Willis' Veterinary  Practice     55 

2  Chicken  Marker                                  ...  25 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping. . .   ;   sn 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage  '  

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables   

2  Scribner's  Lumber  anil  Log  Book...!]!  !!'!  35 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   50 

2  sniiiilr.r.i -mil  1 '.  iiiiiiercl;,!  ,  uiiUl'V  UlUCiire.  1.G0 

3  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1  00 

'd  Gentleman's  Lung  1  earner  Poc  ket  Jtook....  '75 

■I  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping  75 

■I  Mrs  Parkers  Complete  Housekeeper    1  51) 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer...  j'50 
4  The  People's  Doctor   j'50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1  50 

r>  Compendium  of  Cookery                        "  |'oo 

5  Affleck's  'ai  mers  Record  and  Acc't  Booii!!  3  55 

11  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture                   .  i'2o 

r,  American  Standard  of  Excellence.-.   100 

6  Philosophy  of  judging   100 

II  Guenon's Milch  Cows  !..    '  .  Too 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance  "'go 

10  Polyoptlcon                                            '  ~>  %n 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3  on 

12  Caponizing  Set  • ..'gn 

12  Webster's  UiiabriilgedtKepriniJ Dictionary' 

(full  sheep  bouno)   9  en 


FOR  THE  PRICE. 

130  PACES,  EACH  14  BY  1 1  INCHES. 

OVER  200  LARGE  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Only  $1.15  for  the  ATLAS  in  paper  binding,  postpaid,  and  The  Poultky  Keeper  oik 
year,  or  $1.00  for  the  ATLAS  alone,  or  §1.30  for  the  ATLAS  in  leatherette  board  binding, 
postpaid,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890, 

Of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  Counties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American 
Cities  with  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

The  Peerless  Atlns 
meets  the  wants  ol'the 
people  more  completely 
than  any  similar  publica- 
tion ever  published.  For 
the  price,  it  stands 
"Peerless"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The 
edition  for  1892  contains 
new  maps  of  southern 
states  never  before  pub- 
lished, w  hile  accurate  and 
timely  information,  statis- 
tical and  otherwise,  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest 
date.  As  an  atlas  and  gen- 
eral reference  book  it  is 
broad  and  comprehensive, 
valuable  alike  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  tbe  pro- 
fessional man, (ft  in  fact, 
everybody.  It  is  equal 
to  any  S10.00  Atlas. 
To  lieep  pace  with  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  age,  to  under- 
stand  comprehensively 
and  intelligently  tbe  cur- 
rent happenings,  daily  tel- 
egraphed from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  you  must  havo 
at  band  the  latest  edition 
of  the  "Peerless  Atlas  of 
the  World." 

LAlUiE  AND  MAG- 
NIFICENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS embellish 
nearly  every  page  of  tbe 
letter-press  matter  and 
faithfully  depict  scenes  in 
almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  intensely 
interesting  and  constitute 
an  art  collection  which 
will  be  viewed  with  pleas- 
ure and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Among 
these  are  included  illus- 
trations of  10  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  to  be  erect- 
ed for  the  World's  Fair. 

Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches.  at  Chicago,  in  1893. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  as  Iiarcje  and  pine  JVIaps  as  are 
found  in  $5.00  and  $10.00  Atlases. 


By  the  reference  index,  counties  and  countj'- 
seats  may  be  readily  found  on  the  maps. 

Tho  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  ol 
them  in  six  colors. 

It  contains  colored  county  maps  of  all  the 
states  and  territories. 

Shows  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Has  the  latest  railroad  maps,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  are  accurately  located. 

The  large  cities  of  the  world  are  on  the  maps. 

The  important  towns  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  United  States  are  on  the  maps. 

It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  form  ol  government,  geograph- 
ical location,  size  and  population. 

Population  of  each  state  in  the  Union  for 
the  past  fifty  years. 

A  condensed  history  of  each  state. 

Miles  of  railroad  in  each  state. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  to- 
gether with  the  chief  productions,  princi- 
pal Industries  and  wealth  of  each  state. 

The  educational  and  religious  interests  of 
oaoh  state. 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


The  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  president 

in  1SS0,  18S4  and  18S8,  by  states. 
The  agricultural  productions  of  the  U.  S. 
The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 
Homestead  laws  and  civil  service  rules. 
Statistics  of  immigration  into  the  United 

States,  1820  to  1891. 
Public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  post 

100  years. 

Commercial  failures  in  the  United  States  for 

1889  and  1890. 
Indebtedness  of  the  world,  with  per  cent  of 

increase  or  decrease  for  1880  and  1890. 
Gold  and  silver  statistics  of  i lie  U.  S. 
Interest  laws  and  statutes  of  limitations  for 

eacli  state  and  territory. 
Exports  of  breadstuff  and  petroleum  for 

1889,  1890  and  1891. 
Number  and  value  of  farm  animals  In  the 

United  States. 
The  cultivable  area  of  tbe  United  Stales  as 

compared  with  increase  of  population. 
Postal  information,  with  rates. 
And  much  other  information  that  sho'iV 

be  in  all  homes,  stores  and  offices. 


It  contains  n  Genera!  Description  of  the  World,  giving  Its  physical  features 
form,  density,  temperature,  motion,  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and  current!  • 
distribution  of  land  and  water;  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers;  races  of  peo- 
ple and  their  rel  igi  on  s  ;  n  historical  chanter  on  polar  explorations  ;  also  the  most  com  pi  el  p 
list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving  their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and 
form  of  government.  Every  school  boy  and  girl,  as  well  as  college  student,  will  find  It  an 
invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases,  and  paren  ts  should  not  fail  to 
provide  their  children  with  it,  and  thus  place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
educational  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the  school. 


"I  m  possible,"  do  you  say  ?  Consider  for  a  moment  the  great,  amount  of  labor  and  mono;' 
expended  in  the  preparation  ol  this  great  A  this.  Tn  ke.fi  rst .  t  he  sn  ins  paid  by  the  different 
nations  of  the  world  for  accurate  topographical  surveys  from  which  the  data  for  the  ninps 
have  been  gathered,  aggregating  millions  of  dollars.  Next,  the  item  of  expense  directly 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  this  "Peerless"  work,  such  as  engraving  of  the  maps, 
illustrations,  editorial  labor,  type-setting,  electrotyping.  printing,  etc.,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  825,000.  In  the  Peerless  Atlas  there  is  concentrated  tho  labor  ot  years,  represent- 
ing an  al  most  i  ncred  i  ble  cash  out  lay,  yet  by  printing  very  large  editions  the  cost  per  copa- 
ls proportionately  deoreased,  enabling  us  to  offer  you  the  results  of  this  great  labor  ami 
Ixpehso  for  a  mere  pittance.  Such  an  extremely  liberal  offer  was  never  before  made  bv 
any  publishers.   Address  all  orders  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Pancesburg,  Pa. 


r  phe  best  Green  Hone  Cutter  on  the  market.  Partlc- 
I  ularsf.ee.  M'ebster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N  .  l . 


c 


ut  Clover  Kay  ror  I'oultry  putup  in  Iturlap  sacks, 
HAKv  EY  &  W.\TKK>,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


Warranted  to  cut  green 
bones,  ment,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  cg"S 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
llWlll  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  niftre  fer- 
tile, bend  stamp  ,ii»r  cata- 
logue.     Name   this  paper. 

F.  W.  M&fl?*, 

Vot.  June  lo.'SC.  Am.  20.'89.    -Milfoni,  [tJa 


GOOD  NEWS 
to  LADIES. 

Greatest  otfer.  Wow's  your  timo 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Raking 
Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  part  irulars  address 

THE  OK  EAT  AMEKICJLX  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


any  one  on  steep 
or  Hat  roofs.  Ex- 
it:, Heavy  Felt 
forl'oultry  Houses 
-i..1ii],er  liiOsquare 
reet  \\  ith<  loal  tog. 
Caps  and  Nails.  - 
Sample  ami  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SSWAI*. 

ifo  Uey  St.,N.  Y. 
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CfPC     Langshans.  Mlnoreas,  and  Anconas, 
LUUO.    12  'in  per  10;  $5.00  per  45. 

IND.  GAMES, 

BUFF  LEGHORNS,  flS^ll 

DIDnC  Single.  *i. 00  to  10.00:  Pair,  $5.00 to $15.00; 
DlnUO,   Trio,  tf.OO  to  f25.00. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 

lo  gue. 


ASKKI,  VAJIE  CHICKS 

fur  sale  from  Prize  winning  stock.  Cockerels  |3. 00, 
I'n I U-ts  My  birds  won  first  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show  and  all  First  and  Second  premiums  at  N.  .1 . 
s  ate  Pair,  ami  First  at  Trenton,  N.  J  .  Fair.  Ail- 
i  ess  ill.  M.  iionn. 

Klllbarn  P.  <►.,  Wyoming.  S.  J. 


EGGS  *  FOWLS 

tan  cai  if™ 5?. y.«A«i«i i.489- 


BOUND  VOLUMES  jSwSffl 

complete  Index,  lorjl  00  each,  postpaid.  We  liavc  Vols. 

2,8.4  and  5 combined,  will  nplete  index,  in  one  yol- 

u  me.  for  $2.90,  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  c<»..  Parkesburg,  Pa 


mhHKEHUQ^jVJ  '-''nliiiiM  Flour  A  Corn,  in  tha 

t^HflND  iyilLL(S?:B 

^5*si2*p^s^*^  ^|<4#  100  p*'r  rent,  more  made 
In  keeping  PoiiBtrv.  Also  POWKK  MILLS  and 
FARM  KKE1>  ^IIMX  OirculnrH  and  testimonials 
ttntoD  appiicatioa.  WLLSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


ONLY  $1.10!  caeqnu^ebd! 

FARM  POULTRY  (.Monthly)...    50c»» 

roui.TKY  KEEPER  (Monthly;  5<>  " 

FARM  and  FI KESIOF  (Semi-Monthjy)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  ROOK   50  •■ 

Total   82.0O 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
SI.  10.   Sam ihc  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Itox  F.  P.  BOSTON,  '!  tSS, 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  hitches,  some  in  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  pupplej. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  old.   At  Stud. 
SCOTTISH  I.KADER  (23,958),  Fee  850. 
KINO  REGENT  <21, 115',  stud  Fee  840. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  hitches  50c.  each.   Cat.  and  slue" 
cards  witli  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

dermantown,  Philadelphia, 


Gfi    CERTAIN  CURE         I  fj    Jl  (IIICH  FUEI)  f|    H  SURE  SHOT 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and  I  I  ,    U     Is  invaluable  for  young  I  V    \     Is  death  t..  Chicken  I.lco 
II.     other  diseases  id' poultry  I  Mi  1  i    and  growing  chicks.  JJ    J     sod  all  Insect  life. 

'  Ul    50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $2.  |  Wl  A  *      fi  WSOlbS.;  *5 9  100  fts.  |*"  2jc  per  tb.  5  lbs  for  81. 

Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  (.Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  lair  trial,  and  be  c  mvinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryman  should  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS, 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Fottsvillo,  Ponua, 


rXTI^JS  SALE, 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  bySTEM 


Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


GUARANTEED  to  hatch  a  lareer  perceutace 
of  fertile  Eggs  at  LESS  COST  thao 
any  other  Incubator. 


Double- Regulator 


Fend  6  centa  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

 T'ATENTEB  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER.  

ONElSHELL 

FOR  POULTRY. 


Rat. 
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FITC 


■  n  proven  by  analysis  to  contain 
i  Ki/g— White,  Yolk  and  Shell.  The  lime 
.  Cm  Jiishea  shell  material.  The  ordntUa- 
f«r  adult  fowls;  the  meal  is  for  chicks,  and 
iih  suftfo  .d.  For  circular  explaining  benefit 
t«  >  feed  it.  and  prices  on  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more 
freight  paid  at  your  railroad  Btatlon,  address 

EHTIUZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  York. ) 

We  Have  Won  All  First,  on  Indian  Oamea  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  SOU  ARE  OARO  EN,  February,  1892, 
we  won  1st  and  5<li  mi  Cock  ;  1st.  2d  and  :td  on  Hen  ;  1st  and  2d  on  Coeti- 
ei-el.  and  1st.  2d.  3d,  4th  and  5th  on  I'nllet. 

CHALLENGE  CUPS  for  best  hen  and  pullet  <;OI.»  SPECIAL  for  twenty 
Pest  young  birds,  end  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadelphia  on  r  4;  old  en  Wyandotte*  won  all  firstsand  seeoml.. 

We  breed  Champion  Red  Caps.  Andalii.ian.,  Rlaeh  Blinorcas, 
White  In«l.  t.sinies.l'reve  Coners.  Aseels  sind  l'ekin  l>ii«*ks 

Slock  and  eyas  afuajjs  for  sale.     Tivratii-pnue.  Calalo(jne.free. 

C.  A.  SHARP  *  CO..  Loekport,  New  York. 
The  Home  of  the  Indian  dame. 

70  FIRST  PREMIUMS  ON  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 


SEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

170    TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
Send  lor  Catalogue  and  Mention  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCURATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  roiino. 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 


Is  the  Teaching  of 


¥  FARM-POULTRY  ¥ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  In  the  world. 
Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  Tree,  and  jmljre  yourself.  If  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f  'iind  In  any  volume  costing  four 
limes  the  price  of  FSbM-Podxtby  one  vear.   hMihscriptions  eon  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

■  ■  ■      No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 

"amlly  I 
5scrlbo 


SIX  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR  RURAL  HOMES! 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK, 

THE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL, 

®     EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOOK, 
CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 
MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY. 

BOOKS  OF   THE  UTMOST    PRACTICAL  USE  AND  VALUE  TO  EVERY 
FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER! 

They  Contain  763  Pages  and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  are  Six  of  tne 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Published  for  the  Parm  and  Home  ! 


We  offer  as  a  premium  six  reliable  and  useful  text-books  for  tile  farm  and  home.  These  bookn 
have  been  specially  selected  with  a  view  to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  masses,  the  design  being  to  present 
to  our  patrons  an  opportunity  of  securing,  at  the  moat  trifling  cost  in  connection  with  a  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper,  a  collection  of  books  of  the  utmost  practical  use  and  value,  treating  upon  themes 
of  vital  importance  In  every  rural  norae.  No  man  or  woman  can  fail  to  be  profited  by  the  posses- 
sion of  these  books;  as  works  of  reference  they  are  invaluable,  and  really  no  home  siio<iid  be? 
without  them,  lirief  descriptions  are  appended. 

THE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL.  A 

complete  text  book  containing  the  fullest  information  regarding  tha 
ears  end  mei^gement,  feeding  and  rearing,  of  live  stock.  likewise  toe 
cure  of  all  dlsenses  peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
vicious  habit*,  for  tne  construction  of  necessary  buildings  and  con- 
venience!, etc..  etc.  The  following  ore  only  a  portion  of  the  topics 
treated  in  this  book:  How  to  Judge  a  Horse:  Feeding  Horses;  Rail- 
ing ft  Colt ;  To  Bit  a  Colt ;  To  Break  Hones  from  Pulling  at  the  Hal- 
ter :  Warts  on  Horses  ;  Stumbling  Horses  ;  Cure  for  Balky  Horses; 
Kicking  Horses;  Training  Vicious  Horses ;  Galls  and  Sores  on 
Horses;  Reining  Horses  ;  Colic,  Eots;  Founder;  Heaves  :  Epizootic  ; 
Shying;  Scratches;  Ringbone  Spavin ,  Cribbing;  Windgells : 
Brittle  Feet;  Worms;  Over-Reaching;  Sprains  and  Bruises;  Hide- 
Bound  Horses;  Avoiding  Indigestion;  How  to  Save  Oats  in  Feeding; 
Watering  Horses;  Cars  of  Hone's  Legs;  How  to  Tell  a  Horse's 
Age;  Neck  Yokes;  Good  Grooming*  Shoeing;  Stables  and  Stabling; 
Breeding  Horses  upon  Farms;  Horse  Education;  Ringing  a  Bull; 
Relieving  Choked  Cattle;  Hone  Disease  In  Milch  Cows;  Marks  of  a 
Good  Cow;  Cattle  Rocks  and  Feed  Boxes;  Feeding  Cattle;  To  Pro- 
vent  Hooking  Fences;  Black  Tongue;  Lice;  To  Prevent  Kicking; 
Contagious  Cattle  Diseases;  Fattening  Stock;  Milking;  Cookim- 
Feed  for  Live  Stock;  The  Soiling  System;  Raising  Calves:  To  Break 
ft  Heifer  or  ft  Vicious  Cow  to  Milk;  Wintering  Live  Stock;  How  to 
Take  Off  a  Hide;  Assistance  at  Birth;  Hollow  Horn;  Obstructed 
Teats:  Black  Leg;  Caked  Udder;  Jumping  Cattle;  Garget;  Care 
snd  Managements  of  Hogs;  Piggeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
Feeding-  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine;  Hog  Cholera;  Paralysis; 
Scurvy  Pigs;  Preparing  Food  for  Swine:  Butchering;  Fattening 
Hogs:  Driving  Hogs;  Raising  Sheep ;  Washing  Sheep;  Sheep  Rot; 
Hurdliog  Sheep;  To  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep;  Sheep  Ticks;  Early 
Lambs;  How  to  Make  Sheep  Pav  ;  Treatment  of  Lambs  ;  Increasing 
ths  Growth  of  Wool.  It  Is  a  large  book  of  128  pages,  12mo,  with 
handsome  cover,  and  Is  profusely  illustrated. 

TI1E  CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  tJSE. 
FUL  KNOWLEDGE.  This  book  contains,  probably.  more* 
useful  and  valuable  information  than  was  ever  before  published  la 
Roy  low  priced  work.  Among  its  contents  are  :  Population  of  Amer- 
ican Cities,  Area  and  Population  of  trie  Continents,  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  of  the  Principal  Countries,  of  the  World,  Length  of  tha 
Principal  Rivers,  Presidential  Vote  for  Sixty  Years,  Presidential 
Statistics,  Area  end  Depth  of  Inland  Seas,  Area  of  Oceans,  Height  of 
Mountains,  Locomotion  of  Animals  and  Velocity  of  Bodies,  Height  of 
Monuments,  Towers,  etc.,  Distances  from  New  York  to  Important 
Cities,  Chronological  History  of  Discovery  and  Progress,  Popular 
Soubriquets  of  States,  Cities,  etc.,  Incorrect  Language,  Rules  for 
Spelling,  Use  of  Capitals,  Pronunciation,  Wall  Street  Phrases,  Com- 
merce ofthe  World,  Curious  Facts  in  Natural  History,  Duration  of 
Life  of  Various  Animals,  Origin  of  tha  Names  of  States,  also  of 
Countries,  of  Popular  Fables,  of  Familiar  Quotations,  end  of  Genius, 
Fate  of  the  Apostles,  Statistics  of  the  Globe,  Leading  Government* 
of  ths  World,  How  Money  Accumulates,  How  to  Calculate  Interest, 
Statistics  of  Longevity,  Dying  Words  of  Famous  Persons,  etc.,  etc. 
This  book  isft  great  Storehouse  of  Instruction,  and  a  copy  of  It  snould 
be  in  every  borne.  It  Is  ft  large  book  of  K'8  pages,  12m",  ■*  itb  hand- 
some  cover. 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  By  Ell*  Rodman  Cause*. 
This  book  is  s.  complete  text-book— a  thorough  Instructor  in  every 
branch  of  Artistic  Embroidery.  With  it  asa  guide  all  may  become 
proficient  In  this  beautiful  and  faacinatlngart.  The  following  la  a 
partial  summary  of  the  contents:  Worbtbd  Embroidery — Crewel 
Work;  Simple  Ideas  op  Colors;  Silk  Embeoidkby— tha  Stitch; 
Group  of  Flowers;  French  or  Flat  Embroidery;  the  French  Knot; 
Stalk  Stitch ;  Point  Russe ;  Herring  Bone  or  Feather  Stitch ;  Chain 
Stitch;  Ladder  Stitch;  Chinese  Embroidery:  Designing  and 
TBA.NsnttRiNa  Dibinos  ;  Articles  in  Silk  Embroidery— a 
Screen  of  Peacock  Feathers;  Banner  Screen;  Embroidered  Table 
Top:  Window-Curtain  Border ;  Embroidered  Dresses;  Panels; 
Small  Curtains  or  Hangings;  on  Embroidered  Room  ;  ft  Fan  Tabia 
Cover;  ftChair  Cover;  Ffre  Screens;  a  Child's  Afghan:  Piuvr 
Works;  Silk  Eubboidiry  with  Gold:  Embroidered  Booxa 
and  Other  Articles  ;  Applied  Work  with  Kmbroidkry — A 
Lambrequin  In  Applique  ;  Silk  Applique  Work  ;  ,/donne  Work; 
Crape  Pictures)  In  Applique;  Linen  Applique:  ' ,  MnnorDBRY  i> 
Chbnillb;  Silk  Embroidery  oh  LInbh— Embroidered  Fruit  Doy- 
leys ;  Holbein  Work  :  Church  Embroidery  :  Linen  L*ca 
WoftC— Points  Conte;  Rosettes,  Insertions,  etc.:  Point  Coupe; 
Point  Tire ;  Imitation  of  Antiqus  Lace.   Artistic  Kmeh 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
HOOK.  An  entirely  new  book,  involving  all  ths  latest  idsas  In 
poultry  keeping.  It  is  a  work  intended  to  teach  the  masses  of  far- 
mers the  secret  of  success  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  Its  teachings,  If 
followed,  will  add  cnoriLoualy  to  the  earnings  of  every  flock  of  fowls. 
The  following  are  only  s  small  portion  of  the  topics  treated  In  this 
book:  How  to  Start  and  Stock  a  Hennery  ;  Poultry  Houses,  Cheap 
and  Expensive  Yards.  Coops  and  Enclosures  ;  Poultry  Koeplng  for 
profit;  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale  ;  Poultry  Raising  as  ft  Business; 
Feeding  and  Laying;  Winter  Egg-Production;  The  Hatching 
Period ;  Preparing  Nests  for  Sitters ;  Spring  Breeding  of  Poultry  ; 
the  Hens  for  Farmers ;  How  to  Produce  Layers;  Geod  and  Cheap 
Incubators;  How  to  Raise  Artifically  Hatched  Chickens;  Caporaix- 
ing;  Packing  Eggs  for  Market;  Packing  Poultry  for  Market;  Feed- 
ing Hoppers;  Drinking  Fountains  and  Grain  Cheats ;  Eggs  and  Pul- 
lets; Piefr.-rvlng  Eggs;  Diseases  of  Poultry— Chicken  Cholera,  Pin, 
Gapes.  Roup,  Scaly  Legs,  Lies,  Egg  Eating,  Crop  Bound  Fowls, 
etc.;  the  Plymouth  Rocks;  the  Wyandottes :  ths  Brown  Leghofna; 
the  Golden  Spangled  CreBted  Polish ;  the  White  Crested  Black  Po- 
land's; the  L:\ugahans ;  the  Silver  Spangled  Hamburghs;  ths  Hoa- 
dans;  the  Buff  Cochins  ;  the  White  Cochins ;  the  Whits  Leghorns; 
the  Golden  Penciled  Hamburghs;  Whits  Shanghais ;  thoLaFlechs 
Fowls;  ths  Gray  Dorkings  ;  theBrahmas;  Game  Fowls,  Bantams, 
etc.;  How  to  Fall;  Management  of  Chickens;  Killing  Poultry ;  Pre- 
paring ogatnflt  Vermin ;  Fencing;  Management  of  Ducks;  Raising 
Turkeys,  Fattening  Geese  ;  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  large  book  of  12S  pages, 
12mo.  with  handsome  cover.  It  U  profusely  illustrated  and  hand- 
somely gotten  up  In  every  respect.  No  man  or  woman  who  owns 
an  acre  or  more  of  land  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

EVERYBODY'S  L\W  BOOK.  A  complete  compen- 
dlum  of  business  and  domestic  Law,  by  s>  prominent  msmber  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  containing  concise  explanations  of  the  general 
laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  regarding  Adminis- 
trators and  Executors,  Affidavits,  Agency,  Agreements,  Apprin* 
tices,  Arbitration  an  (  »Vward,  Assault  and  Battery,  Assign- 
ments, Attachments,  li  .ulcs,  Rills  of  Exchange,  Checks  and  Prom- 
issory Notes,  Bills  of  Sale,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Citizens  and  Ali- 
ens, Common  Carriers,  Contracts,  Corporations,  Deeds  and  Mort- 
gages of  Real  Estate,  Descent  and  distribution,  Dower,  Ease* 
ment,  EEemptions,  Fanners'  Law,  Fences,  Fixtures,  Garnishment, 
Gifts,  Guaranty,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Heirs  and  next  of  Kin, 
Homestead  Exemptions,  Husband  and  Wife,  Infants,  Interest  and 
Usury,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Libel  and  Slander,  Liens,  Limita- 
tion of  Actions,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Rights  of  Married  Women. 
Master  and  Servant,  Parent  and  Child,  Partnership,  Payment  ana 
Tender,  Personal  Property,  Power  of  Attorney,  Principal  and  Agent, 
Privileged  Communications,  Railroads,  Railroad  Real  Estate,  Re- 
ceipts and  Releases,  Replevin,  Right  of  Way,  Seduction,  Trustee 
Process,  Warranty,  Water  Rights,  Willi  and  Codicils,  Together 
with  complete  forms  of  Acknowledgments,  Agreements.  Articles  of 
Copartnership.  Assignments,  Award  of  Arbitrators,  Bills  of  Sales, 
Bonds,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Contracts,  Deeds,  Executatora'  end  Ad- 
ministrators' Aocounts,  Interest  Table,  Liens,  Mortgagee  of  Real 
Estate.  Poware  ot  Attornsy,  Releases,  Satisfaction  Pieces,  Wills 
and  Codicils,  etc.,  etc.,  specially  adapted  for  the  daily  use  of  those 
who  ere  not  lawyers,  with  directions  for  their  preparation.  A  lurge 
volume  of  12B  pages,  12rno,  with  handsome  cover. 

T!ir  MOOEUN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL 
GITlor  I'hii  is  practically  two  books  In  one— a  perfect  cook- 
book and  a  perfect  medical  book— and  there  Is  so  much  In  It,  and  so 
much  care  aud  pains  have  beoo  taken  in  its  compilation,  that  we  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  the  Cooking  department  le  fully  the 
equal,  In  quantity  end  quality  of  contents,  of  any  low-priced  cook- 
book ever  published,  and  the  same  ee  to  the  Medical  department  here- 
in as  compared  with  any  low-prleed  medical  book  In  the  market.  The 
cooking  recipes  number  627,  end  include  Breakfast  Dishes,  Soups. 
Meat*  and  Poultry.  Fish,  Vegetables,  Salads  and  Relishes,  Bread  and 
Rolls,  Jellies  and  Preserves,  Puddings  and  Pies,  Fancy  Dishes,  Cakes. 
Confectionery,  Ice  Cream  and  Summer  Drinks.  The  compilation  of 
this  department  was  superintended  by  a  practicel  housekeeper,  every 
recipe  will  be  found  reliable,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
best,  most  complete,  end  practical  cook-books  ever  published.  The 
Medical  Department  will  ne  found  fully  the  equal  of  an  y  doctor  book 
published  at  one  dollar  or  less.  U  tells  you  how  to  cure  by  eimple 
means,  available  (n every  home,  every  disease  and  ailment  that  Is 
curable.  It  will  save  you  masv  dollara  annually  In  doctors*  bills 
and  patent  medicines.  Tub  Modern  Cook  Book  and  Medic aj. 
Quidb  is  a  Urge  book  of  1 58  pagee,  12mo,  with  handsome  cover. 


lares  i'too,  book  of  128  pages,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 

These  six  great  books  for  Rural  Homes  sent  postpaid  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  only  one  dollar  or  the  six  books  given  as  a  premium  for  three  subscribers  to  tho 
Poultry  Keeper  at  SO  cents  each.  Address  all  orders  to  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 
Parkesburg,  Pa, 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


BDREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

lamp  or  HV  Water.— Which  of  the  Poul- 
try Keepeu  incubators  do  you  consider  the 
better,  the  lamp  or  hot  water? — W.  E.  T., 
Cotton  Creek,  Colo. 

There  is  no  lamp  Poultry  Keeper  Incu- 
bator— only  the  hot  water. 

Poultry  House. — I  have  a  poultry  house 
18x58  feet,with  a  roost  10x24,  partitioned  off 
from  the  main  building,  With  an  enclosed 
run  of  18x48  feet,  and  a  glass  front  to  the 
south,  7x18  feet.  The  coop  is  double- 
boarded,  with  tarred  paper  between,  and 
banked  up  with  manure  on  the  outside. 
It  is  warm  and  no  draughts.  I  have  260 
fowls  in  this  coop.  Temperature  gets 
down  to  forty  below  zero  outside,  but  hens 
go  out  on  nice  days.  Should  they  do  well 
in  such  a  coop? — G.  A.  S.,  Watertown,  S. 
Dak. 

They  are  rather  crowded,  but  this  may 
not  be  a  serious  objection  during  very  cold 
weather.  One-half  the  number  in  the  house 
should  be  sufficient. 

Twisted  Necks. — I  have  two  cases  like  this. 
One  a  rooster  which  I  found  with  his  neck 
twisted  over  so  that  his  bill  pointed  up. 
After  the  second  day  1  found  him  all  right. 
A  hen  was  taken  in  the  same  way,  but  got 
no  better,  so  I  killed  her.  Whac  was  the 
trouble?— F.  H.  L.,  E'ayden  Row,  Mass. 

It  was  due  to  exposure  to  a  draught  of 
air  from  some  source  at  night,  during  damp 
or  very  cold  weather. 

Wire  Fence.— How  high  shoukl  a  fence  be 
when  made  of  wire  netting?  What  size 
wire  and  mesh  is  used?  What  size  yard  for 
seventy-five  hens? — H.  W.  C,  CloVerport, 
N.  Y. 

About  six  feet  high,  but  may  be  seven  or 
eight  feet,  if  preferred.  Two  inch  mesh, 
No.  19  wire,  is  generally  used.  The 
seventy-five  hens  should  be  divided  into  at 
least  tnree  flocks,  allowing  a  yard  not 
smaller  than  2'Jxl00  feet  to  each  flock,  the 
more  yard  the  better. 

Crossing  Rose  ani  Single  Combs.— I  have 
about  twenty-Aye  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn hens  and  puliits,  but  find  it  difficult 
to  have  quarters  so  warm  that  the  extreme 
tips  of  their  combs  will  not  freeze  when 
the  col  I  gets  twelve  to  fifteen  below  zero. 
I  have  thought  that  by  crossing  with  a 
RoseComb  Leghorn  male  I  could  reduce  the 
size  of  the  comb. — J.  H.  31.,  Winnetka,  111. 

We  d  i  not  find  rose-comb  birds  less  liable 
than  single  combs,  and  find  that  their  short 
spikes  freeze  down  smooth  to  the  comb. 
However,  you  can  mate  a  two  year  old 
male  with  pullets,  but  not  all  of  the  chicks 
will  have  rose  combs. 

Freezing  of  the  Comb.— Does  freezing  of 
their  combs  lessen  the  laying  of  hens,  or 
prevent  them  from  laying? — Mrs.  H.  T., 
Uibbon,  Neb. 

When  the  comb  of  a  bird  is  frozen,  it  is 
in  great  pain,  the  same  as  a  human  being 
with  a  frozen  member  of  the  body  ;and  hens 
so  afflicted  will  not  lay  until  the  injury 
heals. 

Lice  in  Winter. — How  can  I  destroy  liceora 
hens  that  already  have  them?—"  Subscuili- 
er." 

Dust  well  with  insect  powder,  alswruba 
few  drops  of  lard  well  ou  the  L«ixLs  and 
necks. 

Milch  Goats. — Please  inform  me  where  I 
can  get  milch  goats.— Wm.  Schneider,  4f>£ 
Manor  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  inform  him? 
We  give  his  address  in  f  ulL 

How  Many  Ducks? — Please  inform  me  how 

many  ducks  should  be  with  one  drake. — V. 

G.  M.,  Kerueysvillej  W.  Va. 
The  rule  is  to  allow  five  ducks  with  owe 

drake>  but  some  allow  as  many  as  seven- 
Thermometer.—  Where  can  I  get  a  tQer- 

mometer  which  indicates  from  ninety  to 

110  degrees?   Also  a  thermostatic  baa:? — Q. 

II.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Address  T.  Farrer  Rack  ham,  2S»  E..56thi 

St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Lice  in  the  House.— My  poultry  house  liasi 
lice  in  it.  AVhat  is  the  best  thing  to  do  tc 
get  them  out? — J.  J.  Y.,  Altoona,  Iowa. 

Remove  the  hens  for  a  few  days,,  dusting' 
them  well  with  insect  powder..  Scald  every 
part  of  the  house  witb  boiling  soapsuds,  let. 
it  freeze,  and  when  dry  put  the  hens  back- 

Chicago  Climate. — I.  am  informed  that  as: 
our  climate  is  so, near  the  lake  it  is  too  raw 
and  dany?  for  chicks..  Is  it  true?— W.  J.. P.. 
Hermosa,  DL. 

It  is  not  true.  We  have  raised  chicks; 
there,  and. found  no  difficulty  whatever. 


Wyandottes.— Which  of  the  Wyandottes 
are  the  best  breed  ;  which  is  the  largest? — 
J.  S.  H.,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  varieties  of 
the  Wyandottes. 

Cholera.— What  is  a  cure  for  the  chicken 
cholera?  It  kills  a  great  manv  fowls  in  this 
region.— J.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cholera  seldom  appears  at  this  season. 
The  disease  must  be  something  else.  There 
is  no  sure  cure.  The  best  remedy  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  in  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  allowing  no  other  drink. 

Poultry  House.— I  am  much  interested  in  a 
poultry  house,  and  look  in  your  paper 
every  month  for  a  cheap  one.  I  want  a  two 
story  one.— C.  W.  M.,  Ivy  land,  Pa. 

We  are  giving  houses  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Every  month  has  some.  August,  1891,  is 
full  of  them. 

Roup.— My  chickens  have  a  cheesy  sub- 
stance on  bill  and  tongue,  eyes  swelled,  and 
odor  very  strong. — P.  L.  C,  Hillsboro,  Mo. 

It  is  roup.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate 
potash  in  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water. 

Perhaps  Scrofula.— What  ailed  one  of  my 
hens  ?  She  was  very  heavy,  looked  well, 
but  did  not  lay.  I  took  her  for  overfat, 
but  when  I  cut  her  open  I  found  her  full  of 
water,  and  her  bowels  were  drawn  in  a  coil. 
Her  meat  had  a  strong  smell.  She  was  on 
a  free  range,  fed  with  soft  food,  and  not 
sick  in  advance.— G.  H.  L.,  Cologne,  N.  J. 

We  would  attribute  it  to  overfeeding,  but 
the  symptoms  are  also  those  of  scrofula. 

Plymouth  Rocks.— What  is  the  difference 
between  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Barred  Plv- 
mouth  Rocks?  Some  of  mine  are  darker 
thanothers. — E.  S.  G.,  Harvey,  111. 

The  term  "Barred  Plymouth  Rocks"  is 
used  to  distinguish  the  regular  Plymouth 
Rocks  from  the  White  variety.  It  is  not 
uiusual  for  some  to  come  darker  than 
others. 

Wants  a  Lamp. — I  wish  to  run  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator  with  a  lamp.  How 
am  I  to  do  it?— E.  H.  F.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

It-is  not  intended  to  be  used  with  a  lamp 
at  all.  A  lamp  would  be  no  improvement. 

Lice.— Can  I  kill  lice  with  boiling  soap- 
suds,spraying  it  in?— J.  C.  K.,Three  Rivers, 
Mich. 

The  boiling  soapsuds  will  clean  them  out 
effectually  if  used  plentifully. 

Fertile  Eggs.— Can  fertile  eegs  be  kept 
Mu-ee  weeks  for  hatching? — J.  H.  B.,  Read- 
ing, Mich. 

Yes,  if  turned  three  times  a  week,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze. 

Prairie  Hay.— Will  grass,  or  prairie  hay, 
cut  fine,  and  scalded,  do  as  well  as  clover 
for  fowls? — J.  W.  W.,  Minaret,  Colo. 

It  is  not  as  good  as  clover,  but  is  excel- 
lent, as  the  hens  will  pick  it  over  and  select 
the  best. 


A  SHOCK  ON  SHOW  AWARDS. 

We  notice  that  the  "communication" 
advertisers  are  beginning  their  old  songs 
about  the  necessity  of  publishing  the 
awards  of  shows.  We  never  fail  to  give 
all  prizes  won  by  our  advertisers,  and  hope 
they  will  not  let  us  overlook  them. 

A  sharp  trick  frequently  practiced,  is  the 
solicitude  (?)  of  some  parties  to  correct 
mistakes,  not  ou  their  account,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers,  something  after  this 
style: 

"  In  your  last  issue  you  stated  that  my 
Light  Brahma  pullet  won  third  at  Jim- 
town.  It  should  have  been  second  prize. 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  that  you  may 
have  Ihe  matter  correct." 

Just  what  the  above  was  intended  for 
"was  not  so  much  the  correction  as  to 
"snake  in"  an  advertisement  among  the 
news  items,  and  as  the  writer  knew  that 
such  mistakes  are  very  liable  to  occur  they 
iserve  his  purpose  admirably.  He  gets  his 
advertisement  in  by  a  pretense  of  honesty, 
though  he  may  never  have  expended  one 
•cent  in  the  advertising  columns. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  New  Eng- 
land Langshan  breeder  was  frequently  cor- 
recting (?)  mistakes,  and  he  worked  the 
plan  well  while  it  lasted,  or  until  his  ways 
become  too  bold  and  well  known.  Others 
still  do  so,  and  they  get  for  nothing  just 
what  others  are  compelled  to  pay  for. 

Show  awards  (except  winnings  by  adver- 
tisers) will  not  be  published  by  us.  Per- 
haps you  (non-advertisers)  do  not  like  it. 
If  so,  we  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  not. 
•Our  regular  advertising  columns  are  open 
to  you.  We  are  under  no  more  obligations 
to  you  than  you  are  to  us. 


TURNING  PIPPED  EGGS. 

"pipped"  will  it  be  wise  to  turn  the 
"  pipped"  sides  up  ?  A  correspondent  gives 
his  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  turn  the  eggs 
up  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  know  if  chicks  will  hatch 
just  as  well  if  the  pipped  eggs  are  turned 
up  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  do  so,  and  al- 
lows a  lot  of  cold  air  to  enter. 

Our  experience  is  that  a  chick  will  some- 
times be  lost  when  the  opening  in  the  egg  is 
down  fiat  on  the  tray,  and  it  should  be 
turned  up,  but  while  a  few  of  the  chicks 
may  be  lost  in  that  manner  the  loss  is  small 
compared  with  that  occasioned  by  the 
chick  being  chilled  in  the  shells  when  the 
incubator  is  opened  to  turn  the  "pipped" 
sides  up. 

 •  

DON'T  FREEZE  THEM. 

With  three  feet  of  snow,  and  the  temper- 
ature away  down  below  zero,  we  expected 
to  have  our  mails  too  heavy  with  letters 
from  readers  asking  how  to  keep  the  hens 
warm,  and  how  to  avoid  the  frost  that  lines 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  Great  gales  have 
passed  from  Manitoba  to  Florida,  and  bliz- 
zards have  blocked  the  railroads,  while 
numbers  of  persons  have  perished.  The 
poor  hens  have  closed  up  the  gaps  between 
their  bodies,  to  avoid  loss  of  heat,  and  even 
in  the  best  of  poultry  houses  the  combs  and 
wattles  of  some  of  the  birds  have  become 
frozen.  But  we  did  receive  letters  with 
one  inquiry,  an  important  inquiry,  and  it  is 
still  coming  in.  It  is  this: 
"  How  would  you  ventilate  ?  "  Comment  is 
unnecessarv. 


ANIMAL  HEAT  IN  EGGS. 

We  have  known  eggs  to  pioluce  chicks 
at  the  temperature  maintained  from  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  bodies  of  the  chicks. 
The  heat  is  always  greater  at  the  end  of 
the  hatch  than  at  the  beginning,  and  this 
increase  may  be  noticed  about  the  tenth 
day.  While  quite  an  amount  of  heat  must 
be  provided  at  first  but  little  may  be  re- 
quired the  last  week.  All  of  tli?  warmth 
given  the  first  ten  days  is  stored  up  in  the 
eggs  and  is  regained  later  on.  With  eggs 
under  a  hen  they  are  managed  by  her  com- 
ing off  to  cool,  the  animalheat  of  the  chicks 
making  the  nest  too  warm  for  her.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cool  the  eggs  in  an  incu- 
bator because  the  excess  of  heat  is  con- 
trolled by  the  regulator,  or  by  the  source 
of  heat.  If  all  the  eggs  in  the  nest  are  fer- 
tile the  hen  will  be  driven  off  frequently  by 
the  excessive  heat  from  the  eggs. 


ADDRESS  OF   COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Andrew,  who  gave  no  post- 
office  to  his  letter,  wishes  to  know  the  ad- 
dress of  a  good  commission  merchant,  and 
says : 

Please  send  me  name  of  a  good  commis- 
sion man  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  wish  to  send 
some  turkeys,  chickens, and  perhaps  ducks, 
up  next  week,  and  have  no  way  of  getting 
a  reliable,  honest  man. 

A7e  cannot  do  it,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

1.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  a  single 
commission  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  If  we  did  know  we  weald  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  sending  the  writer  to  him, 
as  we  could  not  know  if  he  was  "good"  or 
"reliable." 

3.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  com- 
mission merchants. 

4.  We  will  assist  our  readers  to  raise 
poultry.  We  cannot  assist  them  to  sell. 
Such  an  attempt  would  make  us  responsi- 
ble for  persons  of  whom  we  know  noth- 
ing.  

SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton Mass.  Geo.  W.  Cormack,  Sec,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  Feb.  8-11, 19S3. 

Ohio  State  Poultrv  Association,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.   Dr.  M.  F.  Lee,  Sec. 

'  Feb.  1-6, 1S93. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York 
City  Feb.  28-Marcli  4, 1S93. 

Philadelphia  Poultry  Club,  Phila.,  Pa. 
1  Feb.  17-22, 1893. 

New  England  Light  Brahma  Club,  Bos- 
ton Mass."  Geo.  W.  Cromack,  Sec,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.  ,       Feb.  8-11,  1893. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  Association,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.   Dr.  M.  F.  Lee,  Sec. 
uu  '  Feb.  l-<>,  1S93. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,New  Vorlc 
Philadelphia  Poultry  CluVPhiln^  Pa.g 


SOME  QUESTION'S  ABOUT  HATCHING. 

A  lady  writes  us  and  says  that  we  give 
conflicting  advice.  For  instance  we  state, 
"Do  not  be  afraid  to  watch  the  incubator," 
and  then  we  say,  "When  chicks  die  in  the 
shells  it  is  due  to  opening  the  egg  drawer 
too  frequently." 

The  first  remark  was  intended  to  apply 
to  those  who  trust  all  to  the  regulator,  and 
who  expect  the  incubator  to  use  brains. 
The  second  remark  explains  itself.  With 
the  hot  water  incubator  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  touch  it  except  to  turn  the  eggs, 
which  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible 
(no  cooling),  and  the  temperature  noticed. 
It  gives  off  heat  very  slowly  and  will  not 
cool  or  overheat  for  several  hours,  or  a 
whole  day.  If  the  incubator  is  one  with  a 
glass  door,  and  a  regulator  the  temperature 
can  be  easily  observed.  If  the  chicks  kick 
the  thermometer  over,  the  heal  will  not  be 
changed.  Leave  the  chicks  alone  until  all 
are  hatched.  She  then  asks  us  a  few  ques" 
tions,  as  follows : 

1.  Should  there  be  a  nursery  under  the 
egg  drawer  ?  We  see  little  chicks  with 
their  heads  out  when  the  hen  is  hatching. 

2.  Will  mites  live  through  the  winter  in 
coops  or  brooders  that  arc  awav  from  the 
hens  ? 

3.  Why  add  cornmeal  to  the  bran  mash. 
Corn  is  cheaper.  Can  it  not  be  used  in- 
stead ? 

1.  In  reply  we  will  say  that  such  a  nur- 
sery could  not  be  well  arranged,  and  would 
be  cold  also. 

2.  Lice  are  short-lived,  and  will  not  live 
over  winter  unless  where  there  is  sufficient 
warmth,  or  harboring  place  for  their  eggs. 

3.  Cornmeal  is  more  easily  mixed  with 
the  food  than  corn,  but  corn  may  be  used 
if  it  is  preferred,  or  both  corn  and  cornmeal 
may  be  omitted  altogether. 


HOW  MANY  CHICKS  SHOULD  HE  HATCH. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  how  many 
chicks  can  be  hatched ina  100-egg  incubator. 
He  might  as  W3ll  ask  us  how  fast  a  railroad 
train  travels,  or  how  many  feet  of  snow 
will  fall  this  winter. 

If  the  teas  are  fat,  and  the  food  mostl. 
grain,  perhaps  no  eggs  will  hatch. 

If  the  hens  have  no  exercise,  and  sit  on 
the  roost  all  the  day,  the  chicks  will  bi 
few 

If  the  male  has  frosted  comb  and  wattles 
the  eggs  may  be  worthless  for  hatching. 

If  the  operator  wishes  to  save  work,  and 
depends  on  the  regulator  the  chicks  may  be 
eounted  on  the  fingers. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  number  to 
mention.  We  have  known  incubators  to 
hatch  ninety-five  eggs  in  100,  and  we  have 
seen  the  same  incubator  hatch  none.  We 
have  also  seen  hens  hatch  every  egg  and 
also  seen  the  same  hens  fail.  All  depend^ 
on  the  eggs  and  the  man.  If  an  incubator 
(or  a  hen)  can  hatch  out  one  half  of  ths 
eggs  in  winter,  it  will  be  good  work. 


FAILED  WITH  LARGE  PROFITS. 

Trying  to  make  a  living  from  poultry  on 
a  capital  that  is  too  small  is  well  shown  by 
the  following  in  regard  to  a  peanut  pedlar, 
taken  from  the  American,  Cultivator.  It 

says: 

"A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  made  100 
per  cent,  on  all  he  sold,  and  yet  failed  most 
disastrously  because  he  did  not  sell  enough. 
The  man  kept  a  peanut  stand  and  sold  only 
fifty  cents  worth  per  day,  while  his  ex- 
penses for  living  were  §1  a  day.  Of  course 
though  making  100  per  cent  profit  he  lost 
exactly  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  and  a 
time  soon  came  when  he  could  not  stand 
thestrain." 

The  above  fits  the  cases  of  many  who  in. 
vest  in  poultry.  They  really  make  large 
profits  but  do  not  have  enough  money  in- 
vested to  do  a  proper  business.  They  have 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  fail  at  everything 
they  try,aud  venture  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, as  they  suppose  that  anybody  can 
make  a  living  with  poultry,  and  without 
any  experience.  They  do  make  larger  prof- 
its than  they  would  secure  in  some  other 
direction,  but  they  do  not  do  enough  busi- 
ness. The  illustration  of  the  predicament 
of  the  pedlar  is  very  applicable. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Hound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  firs 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  bat  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
t&  Sillt.-fcy  mall  pest  paid  l'::r  $:  50.  which  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  ami  pa v 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  he  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poi'i.TKY  Keepeu  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  yourelioiceol  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Scribnev's  Lunibei 
ami  Log  Hook.  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year, 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders( Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 
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HOUSE  WITH  UNDERNEATH  RUN. 

The  bouse  illustrated  in  this  issue  may 
be  of  any  size  preferred.  Both  front  and 
rear  views  arc  given,  so  as  to  show  the  con- 
veniences and  advantages,  and  the  slant  of 
the  roof  and  size  of  window  may  be  changed 
to  suit  the  builder. 

Fig.  1,  the  front  view,  shows  a  house 
eight  feet  high  in  front  and  six  feet  at  the 
rear.  It  is  eight  by  twelve  feet,  with  a 
paper  or  tin  roof.  The  first  floor  should  be 
of  boards,  covered  with  leaves  or  cut  straw, 
so  as  to  afford  scratching.  The  nests  are  at 
the  rear,  a  box  being  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  allow  the  hens  all  the  floor 
room  possible.  A.small  step  or  board,  at 
the  right,  allows  the  bens  to  ascend  to  the 


second  floor  for  roosting,  a  trap-door  beinrj 
in  the  second  floor  for  that  purpose,  which 
is  closed  at  night.  The  door  for  the  upper 
room,  with  steps,  is  shown  at  the  left.  The 
entrances  to  the  nests  are  plainly  seen  at 
the  rear  of  the  under  floor,  and  tlie  end  of 
the  nest  box  is  shown  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  to  the  left. 

Fig.  2,  the  rear  view,  shows  the  nest-box, 
the  entrances  to  the  nests  and  also  shows 
the  box  closed  against  rain.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  of  collecting  the  eggs  without 
going  inside  of  the  house.  On'the  upper 
floor  is  shown  a  drawer,  under  the  roost, 
the  droppings  from  the  roost  falling  in  the 
drawer,  and  removed  by  emptying  the 
drawer,  which  can  be  pulled  out"  without 
going  inside  the  poultry-house  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  plan  does  not  necessitate  going  into 
the  upper  apartment  but  very  little,  and 
the  lower  floor  affords  ample  shelter  from 
storms,  and  allows  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
as  that  apartment  is  open  in  front.  The 
upper  floor  is  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  is  simply  a  roosting  place,  the  hens  ae- 
cupying  the  lower  part  during  the  day, 
while  the  work  can  be  done  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  for  an  entire  year. 


tartar,  to-gether,  and  selling  the  mixture  as 
pure  cream  of  tartar.  Mr.  MeXab,  a  relia- 
ble manufacturingchemist,  gives  the  process 
of  manufacture  thus :  Selected  slaughter 
bouse  bones  are  steamed  and  then  ground  to 
a  powder,  treated  with  chemically  pure 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  liquid  portion  then 
taken  up  with  powdered  Starch,  which  is 
dried,  ground  and  sifted,  the  product  being 
acid  phosphate,  dry,  or  without  the  starch, 
acid  phosphate  liquid.  The  best  grade 
contains  only  a  small  per  cent  of  lime,  but 
the  low  grade,  which  is  cheap,  contains 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  lime. 
The  residuum  left,  after  the  liquid  part  is 
separated,  is  sold  as  phosphate  plaster,  and 
contains  eight  per  cent  of  phosphates  and 
about  sixty  to  .seventy  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  lime-,  both  -of  which  are  not  soluble  to 
any  extent,  b  it  more  so  than  ground  bones. 
Now,  the  object  of  using  this  was  for  the 
soluble  phosphates,  and  the  same  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  upon  actual  test  in  feed- 
ing laying  hens  it  proved  a  splendid  article 
for  egg  production.  The  receipt  given  in 
your  paper  is  worthy  of  a  trial  by  all  pro- 
gressive poultry  keepers,  and  if  I  had 
known  that  acid  phosphate  was  not  readily 
obtained  I  would  not  have  published  the 


HOUSE  AND  UNDERNEATH  RUN. — FIG.  I. 
(See,  also.  Fig.  2.  on  page  ISO.) 


MR.  HOOPER'S  CONDITION  POWDER. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Hooper,  Station  B.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  who  so  kindly  gave  our  readers  his 
formula  for  a  condition  powder,  sent  us  a 
letter  not  for  publication,  but  which  we 
consider  is  one  that  will  enlighten  our  read- 
ers, hence  wc  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it 
below,  trusting  that  Mr.  Hooper  will  not 
object. 

In  his  formula  he  recommended  acid 
phosphate.  Druggists  in  several  different 
places  stated  that  there  wai  110  such  article. 
They  were  correct,  (from  their  standpoint), 
which  we  will  explain  hereafter,  but  Mr. 
Hooper  plainly  shows  below,  and  every 
reader  knows,  that  there  is  such  an  article 
sob?  as  acid  phosphate  on  the  market.  He 
says : 

I  am  surprised  that  your  subscribers  are 
unable  to  get  the  acid  phosphate,  dry.  I 
have  received  several  letters  to  that  effect, 
acid  phosphate  was  patented  about  twenty- 
live  years  ago  by  Prof.  Hereford,  of  Yale 
College,  and  prepared  solely,  until  the  pat- 
ent expired,  by  the  Kumford  Chemical 
Works  of  Providence,  11.  I.,  and  it  is  now 
manufactured  by  a  dozen  or  more  Arms  in 
our  country,  such  as  the  II.  S.  Chemical  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Provident  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  St.  Louis,  the  Chesapeake  <  'hemical 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  X.  Watcrbury,  11.")  War- 
ren  street,  X.  Y.,  and  many  others  of  which 
I  am  not  able  to  give  the  "correct  addresses. 
The  consumption  daily  is  perhaps  from  three 
to  live  tons,  used  by  ihe  manufacturers  of 
baking  powders,  and  is  also  used  by  mix- 
ing, say  half  acid,  phosphate  and  cream  of 


same.  The  sole  object  in  giving  this  infor- 
mation was  to  put  our  poultry  keepers  in 
a  way  of  using  a  good  egg  powder  at  a  low 
price. 

Mr.  Hooper  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  acid 
phosphate,  which  he  states  cost  six  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  and  it  has  been 
known  for  many  years. 

According  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it, 
the  article  is  really  acid  phosphoric,  and  not 
arid  phosphate.  When  an  acid  combines 
with  a  base  it  usually  forms  the  "  ate,"  be- 
ing neutralized,  and  is  no  longer  acid.  The 
muriatic  acid  used,  as  mentioned  above, 
(in-  probably  meant  sulphuric  acid),  meets 
the  bone  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  starch,  the  lime  uniting  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  phos- 
phoric acid  if  muriatic  acid  was  used. 

At  all  events  Mr.  Hooper  means  the  well- 
known  "  acid  phosphate  "  that  is  sold  as 
such,  and  he  has  no  object  in  view  other 
than  to  assist  our  readers  to  get  more  eggs. 


HOW  TO  FATTEN  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass., 
maker  of  the  Monarch  incubator,  who 
raises  nearly  10,000  Pekin  ducks  every 
year,  thus  states,  in  the  American  Stock- 
keeper  how  he  fatten-  them. 

'"First  select  clean,  shady  yards;  if  they 
are  grassy,  so  much  the  better.  Do  not  put 
more  than  100  birds  together,  giving  them 


about  six  or  eight  square  feet  of  room  pel 
bird.  Begin  fattening  when  the  birds  are 
six  or  eight  weeks  old.  The  feed  may  con- 
sist of  seventy  per  cent  of  cornmeal. 
fifteen  per  cent  of  gluten,  ten  per  cent  of 
animal  meal,  and  live  per  cent  of  wheat 
bran.  This  should  be  carefully  mixed  and 
made  quite  moist,  but  not  sloppy ;  the  birds 
eau  eat  it  more  readily  when  it  is  a  little 
more  sticky,  and  do  not  waste  it  so  much 
The  feeding  trough  should  be  live  or  six 
feet  long — two  for  each  100  birds.  Feed 
regularly  three  times  a  day,  at  sunrise, 
noon  and  sunset,  watering  at  the  same 
time.  In  warm  weather  the  ducks  should 
be  watered  between  meals  in  addition.  Be 
sure  and  feed  all  they  will  cat  clean. 

"If  there  is  any  food  left  in  the  troughs  at 
the  end  of  twenty  minutes  take  it  up  clean 
so  that  the  birds  need  not  be  cloyed. 
Keep  cracked  oyster  shells  and  coarse  sand 
in  small  boxes  within  reach.  Give  green 
clover  or  corn  fodder  once  each  day,  say  at 
eight  a.  in.  what  they  will  eat  clean.  Pekin 
ducks,  carefully  grown  and  fatted  in  this 
way  should,  at  ten  and  eleven  weeks 
old  tip  the  scales  at  twelve  pounds  per 
pair.  This  is  about  the  average  weight  ol 
ours." 

The  above  is  from  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  raising  ducks  in  the  world,  and 
though  brief  is  worth  clipping  out  and 
pasting  up  for  future  reference  by  those 
who  desire  to  learn. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  BONE. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  bone  show  that 
it  is  a  food,  and  contains  not  only  the  ele- 
ments which  tend  to  form  the  while  of  the 
egg  but  also  provides  linn  for  the  shells. 
Berzeliue  gives  the  composition  as  follows: 
Gelatine  and  blood  vessels  33.30 
Phosphate  of  lime  01.04 
Carbonate  of  lime  11.30 
Floride  of  calcium  2.00 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  l.lti 
Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  1.20 


100,0C 

The  above  means  that  in  100  pounds  of 
bone  there  are  33.30  pounds  of  gelatine  and 
blood  vessels,  (mostly  nitrogenous)  or  about 
one-third,  while  more  than  one-half  is  pure 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  same  as  oyster  shells,  old  lime,  etc., 
with  magnesia  and  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt).  In  fact,  bone  is  the  most 
complete  food  that  can  be  allowed  if  fed 
with  grain,  and  it  is  also  as  cheap  as  any. 

FROSTED  COMBS. 

Look  out  for  frosted  combs.  It  is  the 
same  thing  to  the  fowls  as  the  frosting  of 
the  ears,  nose,  hands,  or  feet  of  a  person. 
The  wattles  are  also  sometimes  frozen,  es- 
pecially if  they  get  wet  when  the  birds  are 
drinking.  When  the  comb  and  wattles  be- 
come frozen  the  result  is  excruciating  pain, 
and  the  injured  parts  rot  off.  As  to  ex- 
pecting eggs  from  hens  under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  out  of  the  range  of  possibility. 

The  remedy  is  to  anoint  the  injured 
parts  once  a  day  with  castor  oil,  being  as 
gentle  as  possible.  To  prevent  frosted 
combs  keep  the  birds  in  a  warm  house, 
where  the  wind  cannot  get  in.  Do  not  ven- 
tilate them  if  you  wish  to  avoid  frosted 
combs. 

Some  believe  that  a  rose  comb  is  less  sub- 
ject to  frost.  Such  is  the  case  only  when 
the  comb  is  .-mall.  The  numerous  points  on 
a  rose  comb  offer  a  large  space  to  the  net  ion 
of  the  frost,  and  are  often  nipped  off 
smoothly  to  the  comb. 

If  any  person  fimls  this  paragraph  marked  ha 
will  please  understand  that  we  scinl  hflii  the.JKipei 
for  examination,  ami  trust  Llial  li-j  will  l<e  sul$c« 
iently  interested  in  poult  iv  to  Invest l!ic  pitro  <<t  ;'!!* 
paper  for  a  year. 
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R  GREftT  EOTLISHMENT. 

A  Visit  to  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Singer's 
Factory  and  Poultry  Yards, 
at  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Receiving  many  inquiries  from  our  read- 
ers in  regard  to  large  poultry  establish- 
ments in  the  West,  and  desiring  to  illus- 
trate the  same,  we  detailed  a  special  cor- 
respondent to  visit  the  establishment  for 
that  purpose.  The  illustrations  show 
bird's-eye  views,  and  we  present  below  the 
descriptions  just  as  they  were  seen  by  our 
special  correspondent,  who  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  visitor  to  Cardington,  Ohio,  will  no- 
tice, as  the  train  slops,  a  wide  park  sur- 
rounding the  station,  and  beyond  this  a 
large  brick  factory,  from  which  issues  the 
rumbling  of  machinery.  This  is  the  incu- 
bator and  brooder  factory  of  G.  S.  Singer, 
the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the 
Olentangy  Incubator  and  the  Olentangy 
Brooders,  which  are  so  extensively  adver- 
tised the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  writer  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Sinjrer  and  his  business  operations,  and 


around  the  incubator  house  till  we  come  to 
the  drive  where  the  carriage  is  shown  in 
the  illustration,  and  walk  down,  outside 
the  long  row  of  yards  surrounded  and  cov- 
ered with  wire  netting,  until  we  begin  to 
think  Mr.  Singer  must  buy  his  netting  by 
tbe  car  load. 

At  the  end  of  this  drive  we  come  to  the 
ga^.es  of  the  yards,  shown  in  section  2  of 
the  illustration,  and  going  into  the  house 
shown  there  we  find  a  furnace  where  the 
food  is  cooked,  and  handy  by  is  a  building 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  storing 
grain  and  other  food  for  the  fowls.  Here 
we  find  a  young  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
yards,  with  every  accessory  to  help  him  in 
his  work.  This  young  man  is  required  to 
keep  a  set  of  books,  showing  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  all  times.  He  must  keep  an 
account  of  all  the  eggs  gathered,  and  of  all 
bis  transactions.  So  thorough  is  this  sys- 
tem that  even  the  death  of  a  day  old  chicken 
is  recorded,  and  at  any  time  the  proprietor 
knows  just  how  the  work  is  going. 

In  this  section  we  find  two  more  long 
poultry  houses,  similar  to  the  first  ones 
we  visited,  only  somewhat  larger.  On 
every  side  is  the  same  cob  web  of  wire  net- 
ting V-nd  in  every  yard  is  to  be  seen  more 
pure  bred  poultry,"  and,  upon  being  asked, 
Mr.  (ringer  says  he  has  forty  varieties  of 
chickens.  He  discovered  that  the  only  way 
to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  varieties 


heated  by  a  large  battery  of  boilers,  which 
are  heated  with  crude  oil.  In  another  part 
of  the  town  will  be  found  a  set  of  men 
busily  engaged  in  putting  together  tanks 
for  the  incubators  and  brooders,  and  mak- 
ing the  non-freezing  water  fountains  which 
Mr.  Singer  has  invented  and  patented. 

From  tbe  factory  to  the  store  rooms  is 
but  a  short  distance,  and  here  we  find  an 
immense  building,  that  was  originally  a 
skating  rink,  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  incubators  and  brooders,  with  only 
alleys  between  for  the  men  to  get  through. 
In  this  building  the  machines  receive  the 
finishing  touch,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
user.  Looking  at  the  unpainted  machines 
we  find  that  only  the  best  lumber  is  used 
and  that  they  are  finely  finished.  The  in- 
cubator when  ready  for  use  is  stained  in 
imitation  of  black  walnut,  and  nicely  var- 
nished, resembling  a  fine  piece  of  furniture, 
that  can  be  kept  in  any  room  of  the  nicest 
house  without  seeming  out  of  place. 

In  this  building  all  is  lively,  and  men  are 
rushing  about  as  if  their  lives  depended  on 
their  exertions.  The  briskness  of  these 
hired  men  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Singer  pays  for  all  this  work 
by  the  piece,  and  so  much  is  paid  for  each 
separate  operation.  The  rates  are  such 
that  a  good  worker  can  make  large  wages 
and  the  slow  one  gets  all  he  earns. 

Going  back  to  the  office  we  go  in  and  find 


chicks,  but  raising  them  was  another  ques- 
tion, and  he  put  his  wits  to  work,  and  soon 
had  a  brooder  working  in  his  yards.  This, 
after  improving  and  perfecting,  he  called 
the  Olentangy  Brooder,  got  a  patent  on  it, 
and  began  to  make  them  on  a  small  scale. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  experiment  on 
an  incubator  that  would  do  satisfactory 
work,  and  which  could  be  made  at  a  low 
cost.  Being  a  skilled  mechanic  he  accom- 
plished his  work,  and  the  Olentangv  Incu- 
bator was  put  on  the  market.  This  ineu 
bator  is  made  on  a  new  plan.  The  lamp, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  cut  we  publish,  it 
under  the  center  of  the  machine,  and  th. 
heated  water  rises  in  the  pipes  and  Cows 
into  the  tank  over  the  eggs.  This  of  course 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  center  of  the 
egg-chamber  slightly  warmer  thAn  the 
sides,  and  to  overcome  this  the  egn-trays 
are  made  triangular,  each  filling  «tne.  quar- 
ter of  the  egg  drawer,  aud  to  equalize,  the 
temperatures  at  the  top  of  the  eggs,  the 
trays  slope  downward  toward  the  center  ol 
the  egg-chamber.  This  peculiar  shape  and 
position  serves  to  keep  the  large  end  of  the 
eggs  the  highest,  and  the  chicks  always  pip 
the  large  end  of  the  shell,  which  is  the  nat- 
ural way.  The  tank  is  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  lifted  off  the  eggs  as  easily  as  n 
hen  is  lifted  off  her  nest,  without  disturb- 
ing the  eggs  in  the  least.  On-each  side  <  , 
the  machine  there  is  a  glass  door,  throu  1 
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bird's-eye  view  ov  olentangy  poultry  yards,  cardington,  ohio.— sec.  1. 


win  essay  the  pleasant  task  of  gu:ding  the 
visitor  while  he  inspects  the  es'-ablhhnient 
of  this  gentleman. 

At  the  platform,  as  we  alight  from  the 
cars,  we  notice  a  basket  phaeton,  to  which 
is  hitched  a  pony,  and  near  by  stands  a 
ruddy-faced  young  man.  This  is  Mr.  Sing- 
er's son  and  partner  in  a  portion  of  his 
business,  he  having  charge  of  the  livery 
stables,  coal  yards,  and  ice  houses  of  the 
firm. 

"VVe  step  into  the  phaeton,  and  passing 
the  factory,  are  soon  dropped  out  at  the 
offices,  in  a  large  brick  structure,  where  we 
are  Joined  by  Mr.  Singer  himself,  and  after 
a  pleasant  walk  along  a  shaded  street,  we 
come  to  a  place  that  we  recognize  as  being 
the  original  of  the  illustration  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Poultry  Keeper  which  is  en- 
titled Section  1,  a  home-like  place,  which 
we  have  not  time  to  enter,  for  down  the 
graveled  walk  we  notice  high  wire  fences, 
and  long  rows  of  buildings,  and  hear  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  cheery  singing 
of  hens,  and  we  go  on.  Back  of  the  dwell- 
ing house  we  find  a  good  sized  building, 
and  going  in  find  it  filled  with  Olentangy 
incubators,  silently  performing  their  duties 
in  hatching  hundreds  of  eggs.  From  the 
incubator  house  a  door  opens  into  a  poul- 
try house,  and  we  go  down  the  line,  through 
one  room  after  another,  seeing  and  admir- 
ing flock  after  flock  of  high  class  poultry, 
until  at  last  we  come  to  the  end.  Not  the 
end  of  the  yards  and  houses,  but  to  the  end 
of  that  division,  for  crossing  a  wide  alley, 
we  enter  another  poultry  house  the 
counterpart  of  the  first,  and  go  back 
through  it,  noticing  that  every  door  and 
window  can  be  opened  and  closed  without 
going  out  of  the  passage  way,  and  food' 
and  water  can  be  given  from  the  same. 
Once  back  to  the  nlace  of  beginning  we  go 


did  not  get  together  occasionally  was  to 
cover  his  yards  with  netting,  as  well  as  to 
have  high  fences  of  that  material  around 
them,  and  he  has  lately  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  the  fences  around  the  yards  lower 
and  covering  them  completely  with  two- 
inch  mesh  netting. 

Having  finished  the  inspection  of  these 
houses,  we  next  go  to  see  the  brooders,  that 
are  set  in  a  long  row  on  one  side  of  this  sec- 
tion as  shown  in  the  cut  of  Section  2.  Here 
we  find  several  hundred  chicks,  from  a  few 
days  to  two  months  old,  which  are  kept  in 
the  Olentangy  Brooders,  and  folding  yards, 
without  the  protection  of  any  houses,  ancl 
though  the  air  is  bitter  cold  the  chicks  run 
in  and  out  the  brooders,  apparently  as 
happy  and  thrifty  as  if  it  were  mid-sum- 
mer. During  tbe  recent  very  cold  weather 
these  chicks  were  kept  in  these  brooders, 
exposed  to  the  wintry  blasts,  and  grew  and 
thrived  as  well  as  if  fhey  had  been  coddled 
in  a  furnace-heated  house.  Mr.  Singer  pub- 
lishes a  guarantee  that  his  brooder  will 
keep  chicks  warm  and  comfortable  in  any 
weather  wifhoflt  other  protection,  and  the 
specimen  we  see  here  are  proofs  of  t  he  fact. 

A  drive  of  half  a  mile  brings  us  to 
another  part  of  the  establishment,  which  is 
not  in  use  during  the  winter.  Here,  on  the 
river  banks,  we  find  an  artificial  lake,  used 
for  water  fowl,  and  the  ten  acres  of  land 
which  are  used  for  range  for  the  flocks  that 
will  be  kept  here  next  summer.  No  part  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  and  we 
will  go  back  to  the  incubator  and  brooder 
factories  and  store  rooms. 

Jn  the  factory  we  find  a  force  of  men 
busily  engaged  in  building  incubators  and 
orooclers.  The  factory  is  equipped  with 
every  modern  wood  working  machine  that 
Will  facilitate  the  work,  and' the  whir  and 
rumble  is  deafening.   The  whole  is  run  and 


two  young  men  busily  engaged  in  address- 
ing wrappers  and  folding  circulars,  while  a 
shipping  clerk  is  making  remarks  about 
people,  who  do  not  sign  their  names  plainly, 
though  this  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with 
his  work  of  getting  out  waybills  and  smok- 
ing a  cigar  at  the  same  time.  At  the  desk  a 
serious"  looking  gentleman  is  answering 
letters,  and  the  pile  of  unanswered  ones  be- 
fore him  is  enough  to  make  any  one  look 
serious,  thousrh  the  auswercd  ones  on  the 
other  side  give  evidence'  of  more  than  aver- 
age industry.  In  this  room  is  to  be  found 
an  incubator  at  work,  andabrooder  is  being 
used  as  a  temporary  desk  on  which  to  fold 
circulars.  A.round"  the  walls  are  rows  of 
pigeon  holes  tilled  with  letters,  and  boxes 
containing  thousands  of  them  are  filed  care- 
fully away.  More  than  ten  thousand  let- 
ters were  received  by  Mr.  Singer  last  year, 
and  one  who  sees  them  can  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  how  much  work  that  means. 
Two  thousand  of  these,  carefully  tiled  by 
themselves,  are  from  people  who  have 
bought  machines  of  Mr.  Singer,  and  wrote 
to  say  how  well  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  purchases,  One  of  them  is  a  com- 
plaint from  a  man  who  bought  a  brooder 
and  writes  that  "it  wouldn't  hatch  a  single 
egg."  He  is  -probably  some  relation  to  the 
man  who  bought  a  sitting  of  eggs  aud  found 
fault  because  they  were  sent  by  express 
when  they  would  have  come  much  cheaper 
by  mail. 

Here  .ve  get  the  story  of  (he  evolution  of 
the  Olentangy  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Mr. 
Singer  began  by  buying  a  oOO-cgg  machine, 
that  cost  him  something  like  §75,  which 
worked  very  w(  11,  but  it  was  too  costly  to 
become  popular,  and  he  proceeded  to  make 
one  for  himself,  on  another  plan,  which  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  would  work  well. 
He  found  it  was'  no  trouble  to  batch  tbe 


which  the  eggs  eau  be  seen  at  any  time,  and 
each  egg-tray  can  be  taken  out  separately 
at  these  doors.  The  eggs  can  be  turned  in 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  the  la  up  can  be 
removed,  by  simply  pulling  out  a  slide. 
As  no  heat  escapes,  the  lamp  uses  less  oil 
than  any  other  incubator  made.  The  ma- 
chine is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  under- 
stand it,  and  if  directions  are  followed  suc- 
cess is  certain.  The  price  at  which  it  is 
made  and  sold,  places  it  within  reach  of  the 
smallest  breeder,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for, 
any  one  who  wants  an  incubator,  not 
having  one. 

The.  Olentangy  Brooder,  of  which  we 
publish  a  euf,  with  run  aud  folding  vard 
attached,  is  on  •  uf  the  grca  ->l  inventions 
of  tbe  age  in  tbe  artificial  rearing  of  chick- 
ens, ducks  or  turkeys. 

The  illustration  shows  the  brooder 
proper,  with  Mr.  Singer's  name  on  it,  and 
the  lamp  pulled  out  to  fill.  Attached  to  it 
is  tbe  run,  in  which  two  chicks  are  shown, 
going  toward  the  folding  yard,  where  a 
fiock  of  them  are  wondering  what  the  fel- 
low with  the  camera  means  by  pointing 
that  thing  at  them.  This  illustration  shows 
exactly  in  what  sort  of  an  outfit  the 
chicks"  are  kept,  in  Mr.  Singer's  yards  dur- 
ing the  coldest  weather,  for  it  "is  a  photo- 
graphic view  of  one  of  them  as  they  are  in 
daily  use  in  the  yards.  No  house  is  used  or 
needed,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
chicks  do  as  well  as  they  wo"uld  if  housed 
in  the  costliest  stiucture. 

Mr.  Singer  puts  his  machines  to  the  se- 
verest tests  in  his  own  yards,  and  he  is  al- 
ways glad  to  have  any  oiie  visit  him.  Gen- 
erally he  has  no  time  to  waste  showin" 
visitors  around,  but  some  one  of  his  em- 
ployes will  be  detailed  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  visitor  can  see  for  himself. 

Any  one  who  wants  to  know  all  about 
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this  extensive  establishment  can  set  all  the 
information  that  is  to  be  had  by  visiting 
Mr.  Singer,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  send  to 
him  for  his  circulars,  which  have  many  de- 
tails that  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit. 
All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  G.  S. 
Singer,  Cardington,  Ohio. 


PdULTRY  DROPPINGS. 

We  do  not  believe  in  keeping  poultry 
droppings  dry,  for  they  should  be  kept 
moist,  not  wet.  Moisture  absorbs  ammonia, 
and  prevents  its  loss.  Owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  silicates  in  the  droppings 
they  soon  become  as  hard  as  stone  if  kept 
dry,  for  the  lumps  may  then  be  steeped  in 
water  for  a  year  without  dissolving,  and 
until  they  are  soluble  in  water  they  are 
valueless.  A  reader  at  Vienna,  Va.,  gives 
his  method: 

I  have  been  composting  hen  manure 
with  sifted  coal  ashes,  plaster  and  kainit, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  well 
to  dampen  the  mixture,  as  you  recommend. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  writer  is  the 
best  of  all  dry  processes,  but  when  very  dry 
the  chemical  combination,  so  necessary  for 
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or  salts.  Even  the  common  salt,  when  kept 
damp,  is  forced,  by  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  mixture,  to  assist  in  preserving  the  am- 
monia, one  of  the  compounds  resulting 
therefrom  being  chloride  of  ammonia,  but 
if  the  droppings  are  kept  dry  the  salt  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  no  chemical  union 
occurs. 

Then,  again,  the  soapsuds  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect.  The  fat  acids  that  result,  and 
the  return  of  the  elements  to  their  original 
condition,  break  down,  or  prevent  the  for- 
mation of,  the  insoluble  silicates,  and  when 
the  droppings  are  ready  for  use  the  odor  of 
ammonia  will  be  noticeable  as  soon  as  the 
first  shovelful  is  taken. 

Mix  your  droppings  with  any  kind  of  ab- 
sorbent, such  as  dry  earth,  or  as  suggested 
above  by  our  correspondent,  in  any  propor- 
tion you  prefer,  but  not  over  one  half 
droppings,  put  them  in  a  hogshead  as  they 
accumulate,  and  keep  them  moist  with 
soapsuds. 

ARE  BANTAM'S  PROFITABLE? 

Because  the  Bantam  is  small  it  is  no  rea- 
son xrtir  tti^v  are  not  profitable.    For  those 


THE  WIND  AND  HEAT. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  much  heat 
is  lost  by  the  use  of  a  glass  window  to  a 
poultry  house,  and  how  easily  a  house  can 
be  ventilated  without  a  ventilator,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  from  Hot  W aler 
Heating,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  heating  buildings.   It  says : 

"Few  people  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  many  difficulties  that  must  be  met  and 
overcome  in  the  planning  of  a  heating  ap- 
paratus; and  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  we  will  try  to 
explain  a  few  of  the  natural  laws  by  which 
heat  is  lost  from  a  building,  and  also  the 
laws  that  may  be  utilized  to  replace  it. 

"  Wind  is  the  greatest  force  in  nature  for 
carrving  off  heat,  and  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  elements  to  contend  with  in  heating 
buildings.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
its  cooling  power  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, that  it  may  be  provided  against 
in  the  construction  of  a  heating  appacatus. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  recognized 
when  we  explain  that  experiments  with 
wind  currents  in  glass  houses  have  shown 
that  a  room  heated  to  seventy  in  zero 
weather,  with  a  still  atmosphere,  will  be 
cooled  twenty  degrees  in  five  minutes  and 
fnrtv-five  seconds. 


the  amount  of  heat  lost;  for  example,  a 
loosely  fitted  house  may  take  twice  the 
quantity  of  heat  that  would  be  required  for 
one  well  built. 

"  Each  square  foot  of  outside  wall  of  a 
building,  each  square  foot  of  glass  or  win- 
dow surface,  and  each  entrance  door,  have 
a  given  conducting  power  for  taking  hea' 
from  theinsideof  a  building  and  dispensing 
it  to  the  outer  air.  After  measuring  thesi 
various  surfaces  and  determining  the  los 
of  heat  by  the  conducting  power  of  th 
material  of  which  it  is  built,  we  ascertain 
how  much  heat  any  building  will  lose  in 
zero  weather;  by  adding  to  this  fifteen  per 
cent  (which  is  a  necessary  loss  up  the 
chimney  to  make  a  draught)  we  have  the 
total  amount  of  heat  lost  by  the  building, 
and  can  easily  determine  the  amount  of  coal 
that  ought  to"  be  burned  to  warm  it." 

The  above  should  be  preserved  for  future 
reference.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  speed 
of  the  wind  is  the  controlling  influence  in 
carrying  off  heat,  and  that  even  the  fitting 

of  the  joints  of  a  building  affect  the  loss  of 
heat. 

Yet,  instead  of  desiring  to  learn  how  to 
keep  the  cold  air  out  some  of  our  readers 
lay  awake  at  nights  endeavoring  to  find  out 
how  to  ventilat-,  especially  as  poultry 
houses  are  not  heated  with  stoves,  and  are 
not  lathed  and  plastered. 
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slow,  or  docs  not  occur  at  all.  The  coal 
ashes  serve  about  the  same  purpose  as  clay, 
being  simply  a  dilutent  and  an  absorbent. 
Plaster  is  sulphate  of  lime,  and  attracts 
moisture  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  ab- 
sorbing escaping  gases,  but  it  does  not  di- 
rectly form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  the 
first  process  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  fur- 
ther chemical  action  resulting  in  forming 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Piaster,  being  sulphate  of  lime, 
thus  possesses  the  power  to  arrest  the  es- 
cape of  ammonia. 

In  regard  to  kainit,  it  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est fertilizers  known,  and  is  often  styled 
"German  potash  salts."  It  contains  many 
impurities,  being  crude,  but  some  farmers 
object  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  it.  It 
varies  in  composition,  but  the  following, 
(avoiding  fractions),  will  show  what  it  is : 
Moisture  10  per  cent. 

Potash  14  "  " 

Soda  21  "  " 

l/.mc  1  "  " 

Magnesia  9  "  " 

Sulphuric  acid  22  "  " 

Chlorine  31  "  " 

The  potash  is  combined  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  as  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the 
sodium  and  chlorine  as  common  salt.  Dur- 
ing disintegration,  when  the  kainit  and 
droppings  are  mixed,  and  kept  damp,  with 
soapsuds,  all  the  substances  decompose, 
break  to  pieces,  and  form  new  compounds 


who  live  in  cities,  and  have  but  a  few 
square  feet  of  room,  a  flock  of  little  Ban- 
tams can  be  kept  when  no  others  can  be 
given  the  space.  The  2V.  H.  Mirror  has 
these  good  words  in  their  behalf. 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  keep  a  few  fowls 
for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  profit,  especially 
tho  '•  who  have  suburban  homes,  we  sug- 
gest the  Bantams.  It  is  to  be  admitted  'hat 
they  are  lacking  in  size,  but  nevertheless 
the  are  excellent  table  fowls,  the  Black- 
bre  isted  Red  Game  Bantam  being  a  luxury 
compared  with  some  of  the  large  breeds. 
So  far  as  egg  production  is  concerned  they 
will  give  as  great  a  return  for  the  cost  as 
any  other  fowls,  and  their  eggs  are  larger, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hens,  than 
those  from  large  breeds.  They  can  be  kept 
on  a  small  space,  and  a  large  dry  goods  box 
can  be  cheaply  converted  into  excellent 
quarters  for  a  flock  of  eight  or  ten  Ban- 
tams." 

Of  the  breeds  we  suggest,  the  Games, 
Africans  and  Pekins.  The  former  are  ten- 
der when  young,  while  the  Pekins  (realty 
Bantam  Cochins)  are  hardy  and  easily 
raised,  but  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Games  and  Africans.  Do  not  cross  them 
with  other  breeds,  or  with  any  other  va- 
riety, but  breed  them  in  their  purity,  al- 
ways selecting  the  smallest  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  never  sacrifice  vigor  for  size 
or  point  of  the  breed.  The  vigor  of  the 
flock  is  more  important  than  anything  else. 


A  SUCCESS.— What  ?  A  small  ad.  in  the 
Toultry  Keeper.  Big  results. 


"  The  same  room  will  be  cooled  twenty 
degrees  in  two  minutes  and  thirty-five  sec- 
onds when  the  wind  is  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  per  hour,  and  it  will  be 
cooled  twenty  degrees  in  forty-eight  seconds 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-seven  miles  per  hour.  When  the 
fact  is  considered  that  it  is  a  common  oc-' 
currence  for  the  wind  to  blow  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  per  hour,it  will  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  to  carefully  consider  the 
number  and  size  of  the  windows  and  the 
exposed  walls  before  designing  an  appara- 
tus for  warming  a  building. 

"Very  little  has  been  said  on  the  above 
important  subject — important  because  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  determine  how  much  heat  it  will 
lose,  as  the  heat  can  only  be  lost  through 
the  materials  of  which  the  building  is  con- 
structed. All  building  materials  have  a 
known  conducting  power  for  heat,  and, 
though  we  cannot  here  go  into  elaborate 
tables  of  comparison,  we  will  give  a  few 
facts  of  interest. 

"  A  granite  wall,  eighteen  inches  thick, 
will  lose  sixty-seven  per  cent  more  heat 
than  a  brick  wall  of  the  same  thickness.  A 
frame  building,  plastered  on  the  inside  and 
covered  with  paper  felt  and  sheathing  on 
the  outside,  will  lose  seventy-five  per  cent 
less  heat  than  a  brick  wall  of  the  samo 
thickness.  A  frame  house  built  without  a 
paper  felt  eoveringon  the  outside  will  lose 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  heat  than  the 
same  house  if  covered  with  felt. 

"  One  square  foot  of  glass  will  lose  as 
much  heat  as  six  square  Feet  of  twelve-inch 
brick  wall.  If  closely  fitted  double  sashes 
are  used,  seventy-five  per  cent  less  heat  will 
be  lost  than  with  the  single  sash. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  joints  of  a 
building  are  fitted  affects  very  materially 


COST  OF  EGGS  AS  FOOD. 

An  egg  weighing  1%  ounces  contains  12<J 
grains  of  carbon  and  grains  of  nitrogen, 
or  12.25  per  cent  of  carbon  and  two  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  The  value  of  one  pound  of 
esrgs,  as  for  sustaining  the  active  forces  of 
the  body,  is  to  the  value  of  one  poilnd  of 
lean  beef  as  1,584  to  !),000.  As  a  flesh  pro- 
ducer, one  pound  of  eggs  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  beef.  A  hen  will  consume  on  an 
average  one  bushel  of  corn  yearly,  and  lay 
ten  dozen  eggs,  or  fifteen  pounds.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saving  that  3%  pounds  of 
corn  will  produce,  when  fed  to  a  hen,  live- 
sixths  of  a  pound  of  eggs;  but  five-sixths 
of  a  pound  of  pork  requires  about  five 
pounds  of  corn  for  its  production.  Taking 
into  account  the  nutriment  in  each,  and  the 
comparative  prices  of  the  two  on  an  aver- 
age, the  pork  is  much  the  more  costlv  food, 
and  less  healthful  than  eggs. 


ON  KEEPING  EGGS. 

To  keep  eggs  we  know  of  no  more  simple 
and  efficient  w  ay  than  the  one  we  have  al- 
ways practiced,  says  the  Lancaster,  Ind., 
Farmer,  and  which  was  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  our  father  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  This  is  by  taking  none'but 
perfectly  fresh  and  sound  eggs  and  setting 
them  in  layers  on  the  top  or  small  end.  in  a 
box  or  basket  or  anything  that  will  hold 
eggs.  We  do  not  put  anything  between 
them,  nor  do  we  put  them  up  "airtight," 
but  we  always  keep  them  fh  a  cellar.  Eggs 
that  we  have  put  away  in  this  position, 
were,  after  being  kept  six  months,  as  good 
and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid,  and 
we  have  never  found  one  that  was  spoiled 
or  stale  among  them,  when  thus  served. 
We  feel  confident  that  they  would  keep 
good  and  fresh  for  one  year. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT   MORTON'S  CHICKEN 
RANCH. 


A  Reporter  Bungles  His   Job— He  Talks 
Chicken  and  Spoils  His  Mess- 
Mixed  Science. 

A  reporter  of  the  Evening  Star,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  made  a  visit  to  the  farm 
of  Vice-President  Morton  (perhaps)  re- 
cently, aud  we  present  his  statement  be- 
low, as  the  style  of  about  what  the  average 
newspaper  reporter  will  write  when  he  is 
sent  out  by  his  "chief"  to  help  fill  up  the 
paper.  It  matters  not  to  him  what  the  ef- 
fect may  be,  as  he  knows  that  the  readers 
are  ignorant  of  the  facts.  But  here  it  is : 

"When  Mr.  Hayes  stepped  down  from  the 
presidency  he  took  up  the  raising  of  chick- 
ens as  an  occupation  for  his  leisure  time. 
This  was  turned  to  the  purpose  of  ridicule 
by  persons  who  disliked  him,  but  ho  found 
none  the  less  enjoyment  in  a  business 
which  has  recently  cbmeto  be  recognized  as 
a  highly  scientific  branch  of  agriculture. 
For  hens,  be  it  known,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  farming.  That  there  is  also 
profit  in  the  pursuit  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  present  Vice 
President,  Levi  P.  Morton,  has  within  the 
last  few  months  gone  largely  into  the  breed- 
ing of  domestic  poultry  at  his  big  farm  on 
the  Hudson.  He  sends  the  birds  to  mar- 
ket, getting  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  every 
fowl  he  sells  and  a  proportionate  price  for 
his  eggs. 

As  with  any  other  kind  of  produce,  the 
profit  in  raising  chickens  lies  in  getting 
them  to  market  at  the  season  when  prices 
are  high  owing  to  their  scarcity.  This  Mr. 
Morton  accomplishes  at  Rhinebeek  by  the 
use  of  incubators  of  the  most  improved 
pattern.  Artificial  incubation  has  several 
advantages  over  the  natural  method  re- 
presented by  the  hen.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  persuading  the  machine  to  do  its  work, 
and  the  percentage  of  eggs  hatched,  if  they 
are  fresh,  may  be  reckoned  before-hand  by 
arithmetic.  After  they  are  hatched,  teh 
chicks  are  cared  for  by  a  system  which  pre- 
cludes accidents.  They  are  not  exposed  to 
danger  of  being  stepped  on  by  the  mother 
fowl,  and  they  are  protected  securely  from 
rats  aud  other  vermin.  A  single  incubator 
will  hold  800  eggs.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  big  box  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  kept 
at  an  unvarying  temperature  of  105  degrees 
by  means  of  a  kerosene  lamp  and  an  auto- 
matic ventilator. 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  BROODER. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  the  chicks 
emerge  from  their  shells,  whereupon  they 
are  removed  from  the  incubator  and  placed 
under  artificial  brooders.  Here  again 
science  steps  in  and  takes  the  place  of  "the 
mother  hen,  for  the  young  ones  must  be 
kept  warm.  Each  brooder  accommodates 
perhaps  200  little  chickens.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  board  held  horizon- 
tally about  six  inches  above  the  floor,  be- 
neath which  hot-air  pipes  run.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  piece  of  board  a  little  cur- 
tain is  hung,  and  the  chickens  run  beneath 
it  for  protection  and  warmth  just  as  they 
would  seek  the  wing  of  the  maternal  fowl. 
The  temperature  is  maintained  constantly 
at  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  a 
hen's  body.  Most  commonly  each  brooder 
has  a  little  house  to  itself,  in  which  the 
small  feathered  creatures  peck  and  scratch 
around  most  cheerfully.  When  they  are 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  they 
are  let  out  on  warm  days  in  small  ill- 
closures,  and  thus  they  grow  to  marketable 
size,  fed  on  fattening  food  aud  happily  un- 
conscious of  the  fate  they  are  so  soon  to 
meet  as  early  broilers  on  the  tables  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them. 

The  chicks  hatched  early  in  the  present 
month  at  Mr.  Morton's  farm  on  the  Hud- 
son will  be  big  enough  for  market  in  April. 
The  limit  of  production  is  only  set  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fresh  eggs.  This 
frigid  season  has  been  very  unfavoiable  for 
egg  laying  and  it  has  been  hard  to  procure 
the  requisite  eggs  for  the  incubators.  Un- 
fortunately, no  method  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered whereby  a  hen  can  be  forced  arti- 
ficially to  lay,  though  some  people  believe 
that  something  can  be  done  in  this  di- 
rection by  forcing  the  animal  to  scramble 
up  a  greased  plank.  At  the  same  lime  the 
egg-production  facility  of  the  domestic 
fowl  represnts  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  man  in  improving  upon  nature 
for  his  own  advantage.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  egg  laying  having  been  merely  to 
reproduce  the  species,  breeders  of  poultry 
have  so  largely  increased  the  capacity  and 
inclination  of  the  female  bird  in  this  regard 
that  first-rate  hens  will  now  turnout  an  egg 
a  day  right  along  almost  throughout  the 
year,  actually  producing  their  own  weight 
in  eggs  every  sixty  days.  At  such  a  rate  it 
is  not  surprising  that  farmers  should  ex- 
pect, a  profit  of  two  dollars  per  annum  on 
each  fowl  kept,  exclusive  of  roosters. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EGG. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider  that 
each  hen  comes  into  the  world  with  all  of 
the  eggs  she  will  ever  lay  already  inclosed 
in  a  little  sae  within  her  body.  They  form 
a  cluster  somewhat  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  when  the  bird  is  laying  they  pass  one 
after  another  out  of  the  sac  and  into  a 
passage  called  the  ''oviduct."  When  thus 
discharged  the  embryo  egg  is  nothing  more 
than  s  miniature  yolk,  containing  the  germ 
of  the  future  chicken.  It  rapidly  grows 
and  gathers  about  itself  a  quantity  of 
albuminous  matter  secreted  by  the  "ovi- 


duct." Then  a  delicate  membrane  forms 
around  it,  and  finally  a  coating  of  pure  lime 
is  deposited  on  the  outside,  making  the 
shell.  The  yolk  itself  is  surrounded  by  a 
membrane  so  delicate  that  the  eye  cannot 
perceive  it,  by  which  its  contents  are  held 
together  and  prevented  from  mingling  with 
the  so-called  "white." 

Stale  eggs  do  not  poach  well.  This  is  be- 
cause the  membrane  containing  the  yolk 
has  lost  its  integrity  through  decomposi- 
tion, so  that  the  white  aud  yolk  run  to- 
gether. On  one  side  of  the  yolk  may  be  ob- 
served a  round  yellow  spot,  the  germ  of  the 
chicken  which  might  have  been  if  it  had 
had  a  chance  to  be  hatched.  A  school- 
ma'am  who  instructed  the  writer  in  the 
primary  elements  of  natural  history  in- 
formed him  on  one  occasion  that  the  bones 
of  the  young  chick  were  made  out  of  the 
white  of  the  egg,  while  its  flesh  aud  fuzz 
were  composed  out  of  the  material  of  the 
yolk.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  both  yolk 
and  white  are  food  of  the  unborn  fowl, 
which  feeds  first  upon  the  yolk  and  finally 
consumes  the  white.  The  latter  is  almost 
pure  albumen,  whereas  the  yolk  is  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients,  amoug  which 
are  forty-four  per  cent  of  water,  and  a  trace 
of  iron  aud  milk  acid. 

The  poultry  farmer  has  bean  able  by 
breeding  not  only  to  increase  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  about  one-fourth 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  egg  is  one-quarter 
bigger.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to 
dunghills,  but  only  to  first-rate  stock.  But 
the  scientific  propagator  has  done  more 
than  this — he  has  even  altered  the  color  of 
the  eggs  laid.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
tint  of  an  egg  shell  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  contents,  and 
yet  there  is  unquestionably  a  relation  bz- 
tweeu  the  two.  Dark-colored  eggs  are 
richer  in  flavor  than  light-colored  ones,  aud 
good  housekeepers  know  that  they  go 
farther  in  the  making  of  cakes  and  many 
other  dishes.  Owing  to  a  general  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  dark  eggs  fetch  a  higher 
price  in  many  markets  than  light  ones  d". 
Accordingly,  breeders  have  made  a  business 
of  selecting'  the  darkest  eggs  for  setting. 
In  this  way  Brahma  hens,  which  used  to 
lay  milk-white  eggs,  bave  been  made  to 
produce  brown  eggs.  Save  for  freaks,  the 
eggs  of  all  hens  would  be  white  were  it  not 
for  the  adoption  of  this  artifice. 

ALL  FROM  A  COMMON  STOCK. 

Doubtless  all  of  the  gallinaceous  or  so- 
called  "domestic"  fowls  have  beeu  derived 
from  the  same  original  stock,  just  as  all  of 
the  fancy  pigeons,  including  the  carriers, 
the  fan-tails,  the  pouters,  the  tumblers, 
etc.,  have  been  bred  from  the  common  blue 
rock  pigeon.  The  odd  and  ornamental 
pigeons  all  revert  to  the  primitive  blue 
rock,  if  they  are  allowed  to  interbreed  with- 
out human  interference.  Likewise,  as 
quickly  as  restrictions  as  to  breediug  are 
removed  from  poultry,  they  become  un- 
attractive mongrels,  reverting  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancestral  type.  In  the  ordi- 
nary dunghill  hen  one  finds  what  is  pre- 
sumably a  fair  likeness  of  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  all  the  chickens  of  to-day.  She 
lays  fewer  and  smaller  eggs,  does  not  grow 
so  big,  and  has  but  one  quality  to  recom- 
mend her — namely,  that  of  being  a  good 
mother — which  is  often  lost  in  the  finer 
strains.  Nature  looks  first  of  all  to  the 
perpetuation  of  species.  It  is  well  known 
that  chickens  were  first  brought  from  east- 
ern Asia,  where  they  have  been  domesti- 
cated for  more  than  5,000  years.  The 
Egyptians  kept  them  and  hatched  the 
young  ones  from  incubators  upon  a  large 
scale. 

Both  chickens  and  eggs  are  much  cheaper 
in  Washington  than  they  are  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago  aud  other  northern  mar- 
kets. Within  the  last  few  days  eggs  repre- 
sented as  fresh,  but  not  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit,  have  been  selling  at  the  butchers' 
shops  at  four  cents  apiece,  which  seems  an 
enormous  price  to  housekeepers  iu  this 
city.  Naturally  the  excessive  cold  has 
rendered  the  hens  disinclined  to  lay  and  the 
supply  gathered  last  summer  for  the  win- 
ter season  has  run  low.  Great  quantities 
of  eggs  are  collected  iu  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  other  parts  of  the  west  in  the  warm 
part  of  the  year  by  dealers  who  buy  them 
for  some  such  small  price  as  six  cents  a 
dozen  to  pickle.  They  preserve  them  in  a 
solution  of  lime  most  commonly,  which 
closes  up  the  pores  of  the  shells  and  so  ef- 
fectually excludes  the  air  as  to  defer  de- 
composition for  a  long  period.  They  might 
keep  them  in  this  way  indefinitely,  only 
that  in  every  egg  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  air  at  the  larger  end,  which  is  intended 
for  the  respiration  of  the  unbatched  chick 
apparently.  Curiously  enough  it  has  been 
found  that  this  bit  of  air  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  is  held  by  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  air. 

People  who  live  in  cities  always  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  eggs  that  are  surely 
fresh.  Like  Csesar's  wife,  an  egg  should 
be  above  suspicion,  else  one  cannot  con- 
template the  eating  of  it  with  appetite. 
On  the  face  of  it  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  e"'gs  should  not  be  de- 
livered new  laid  to  customers  like  milk; 
but  unfortunately  eggs  are  gathered  for 
market  from  a  multitude  of  farmers,  each 
of  whom  keeps  only  a  few  hens.  Naturally 
each  contributor  keeps  his  eggs  for  a  little 
while  in  order  to  get  a  batch  together,  and 
by  the  time  that  all  the  contributions  are 
assembled  at  ihe  market  it  is  a  reasonable 
gamble  that  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of 
them  will  be  stale.  For  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  fastidious  a  system  has  beeu 
adopted  of  inspecting  eggs  which  are  ex- 


pected to  command  the  highest  price.  On 
reaching  market  they  are  examined,  one  by 
one,  in  such  a  manner  as  can  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  quality.  The  expert 
operator,  taking  the  eggs  in  turn,  looks 
critically  at  each  one  by  holding  it  for  an 
instant  between  his  eye  and  the  light  of  a 
lamp.  If  it  is  perfectly  fresh  the  light 
will  shine  through  every  "part  and  it  will 
appear  clearly  illuminated.  If  it  does  not 
bear  this  test  it  is  thrown  aside.  A  really 
bad  egg  thus  treated  is  as  opaque  as  a  piece 
of  rock. 

EGGS  WITH  A  GUARANTEE. 

The  eggs  produced  at  and  sent  out  from 
the  great  poultry  farms,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Morton  at  Rhinebeek,  are  commonly 
guaranteed  by  a  sort  of  certificate  on  the 
shell  of  each  one,  stamped  with  blue  ink 
with  the  name  of  the  farm,  the  date  of  lay- 
ing being  in  some  cases  added.  Cooking 
does  not  destroy  the  indelible  inscription, 
and  the  consumer  finds  no  little  satisfaction 
iu  knowing  when  he  cracks  the  shell  just 
how  old  a  given  egg  is.  About  ten  cents  a 
dozen  extra  is  charged  for  eggs  thus  satis- 
factorily indorsed.  The  writer  used  at  one 
time  to  keep  chickens  himself,  and,  imi- 
tating this  fashion,  he  marked  each  egg 
taken  from  his  nests  with  the  date  of  lay- 
ing. He  took  several  dozen  at  odd  times 
to  town  and  gave  them  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  worked  in  the  same  newspaper  office. 
From  his  friend,  who  was  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  paper,  he  frequently  received 
theater  tickets,  and  the  eggs  were  intended 
as  a  graceful  compliment  in  return.  How- 
ever, the  dramatic  critic  aforesaid  found  it 
hard  to  remember  to  take  the  eggs  home, 
and  he  complained  that  the  dates  on  them 
were  disadvantageous  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
they  gave  him  away  to  his  wife  when  he 
finally  got  them  to  his  domicile.  Then 
again",  he  found  it  troublesome  on  crowded 
horse  cars  to  carry  paper  bags  full  of  eggs, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  fellow  passenger  sat 
upou  a  dozen  of  them. 

An  important  part  of  the  business  of  the 
great  poultry  farms  like  Mr.  Morton's, 
where  the  breeding  of  chickens  is  practiced 
on  scientific  principles,  is  the  selling  of 
"settings"  of  eggs,  from  which  the  pur- 
chaser desires  to  obtain  a  pure  stock.  A 
setting  ordinarily  consists  of  thirteen  eggs, 
that  number  being  as  many  as  the  average 
hen  can  cover  and  incubate  well.  The 
White  Brahma  hens  are  so  large  and  so  well 
supplied  with  feathers  that  one.  of  them 
can  commonly  hatch  out  twenty-two  chicks 
at  a  "clutch,"  but  they  are  the  most  awk- 
ward of  all  fowls  and  are  very  apt  to  kill 
their  young  ones  by  stepping  on  them.  It 
is  usual,  in  selling  settings  of  eggs  to  re- 
sponsible persons,  to  guarantee  them  as 
fresh  and  fertile,  replacing  any  which  do 
not  hatch.  Hens  always  lay  eggs  of  the 
same  tint,  save  that  in  winter  they  are 
slightly  darker  than  in  summer.  Inas- 
much as  the  brown  color  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  novelty,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
likely that  eventually  eggs  that  are  black 
or  nearly  so  will  be  produced  by  the  sort 
of  artificial  selection  already  described. 
Apropos  of  freaks,  there  are  accounts 
given  on  authority,  seemingly  reliable,  of 
woolly  hens  and  hairy  hens,  as  well  as  of 
wingless  and  tailless  fowls,  but  none  such 
are  known  at  the  present  dav. 

A  CHICKEN  AS  A  HOUSE  PET. 

The  first  chicken  that  the  writer  ever 
kept  was  hatched  in  an  incubator.  He  was 
of  feeble  constitution,  being  weak  in  the 
legs  and  otherwise  very  delicate.  It  was 
winter  and  he  had  to'  be  reared  in  the 
house.  It  was  necessary  to  give  him  five  or 
six  meals  daily,  aud  each  time  he  required 
something  different,  according  to  instruc- 
tions obtained  from  the  milkman.  A  small 
unoccupied  room  was  given  up  to  his  ac- 
commodation, and  some  one  of  the  family 
had  to  sit  with  him  nearly  all  of  the  time 
because  he  got  lonesome  aud  cried  if  left 
alone.  When  the  days  grew  warm  in 
spring  he  was  put  out  to  live  in  the  yard. 
About  that  time  he  got  strong  and "  was 
growing. very  fast.  He  was  of  the  White 
Brahma  breed  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  stood  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  He 
never  gave  up  the  idea  that  he  was  a  house 
pet,  and  at  every  opportunity  he  would 
rush  in  through  the  kitchen  and  scamper 
up  stairs.  On  one  occasion  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance surreptitiously  and  spent  the 
night  roosting  on  the  best  chair  iu  the 
parlor,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  his 
crowing  next  morning.  He  also  seemed  to 
consider  that  he  was  a  watch  dog,  and  he 
would  fly  out  at  people  in  the  street  in  a 
most  alarming  manner.  One  day  he  was 
found  to  have  fairly  cornered  a  small  boy 
of  about  five  years,  who  was  crying  lustily 
with  fright.  He  never  would  h  ive  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  other  chickens  and  the 
only  beast  he  ever  made  friends  with  was  a 
horse,  on  whose  back  he  used  to  perch 
every  night.  So  much  for  the  effects  of 
bringing  up  on  artificial  principles. 

That  the  "percentage  of  eggs  hatched 
may  be  reckoned  beforehand  by  arithme- 
tic," as  stated  above,  will  be  news  to  our 
readers,  as  well  as  the  incubator,  which  is 
"nothing  but  a  big  box,  being  kept  at  one 
hundred  and  six  degrees,  and  hatching  on 
the  twenty-second  day.  TV'e  doubt  if  Mr. 
Scelv,  the  manager  is  so  foolish  as  to  put  200 
chicks  together  in  one  brooder,  as  he  did 
not  do  so  when  he  lived  next  door  to  us,  in 
Ilanimonton,  and  no  doubt  he  will  smile 
when  he  learns  that  he  keeps  his  brooders 
"constantly  at  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  hen's  body." 


We  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  "  first, 
rate  hens  will  now  turn  out  an  egg  a  day 
right  along  almost  throughout  the  year." 
Our  hens  do  not  seem  to  think  so,  and  they 
do  not  do  it  at  the  Morton  farm.  In  fact, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  our 
enthusiastic  reporter  would  divide  his  eggs 
by  the  "  figure  two  "  he  would  be  much 
nearer  the  true  number.  He  might  also 
safely  divide  his  "two  dollars  per  annum  on 
each  fowl  "  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted. 

Under  his  heading  of  "  Physiology  of  the 
Egg"  he  might  expunge  all  that  portion  re- 
lating to  the  hen  being  allotted  a  limit  of 
eggs  in  a  "cluster,"  and  the  schoolmarm's 
theory  is  better  than  his.  That  the  chick 
"feeds  first  upon  the  yolk  and  finally  con- 
sumes the  white  "  is  not  corroborated  by 
every  day  experience,  for  our  readers  have 
no  doubt,  many  of  them,  seen  chicks  come 
out  of  the  shells  with  the  yolks  attached  to 
them,  and  which  were  absorbed  ajter  the 
chicks  were  hatched.  What  he  says  about 
dark-shell  eggs  is  not  supported  by  facts. 
The  buyers  in  the  New  York  city  markets 
prefer  the  white  eggs. 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Morton  sells  "sittings" 
of  eggs,  or  sells  broilers  or  eggs  in  market, 
as  he  is  himself  his  best  customer,  and  just 
there  we  fear  the  reporter  did  not  quite 
reach  the  farm,  but  wrote  his  story  at  his 
desk,  in  the  Star  office,  "from  his  mind,"  as 
he  puts  too  much  "padding"  in  his  ac- 
count, mixes  his  assumed  facts,  and  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  actually  occurs  at 
the  farm. 

He  states  that  "he  used,  at  one  time  to 
keep  '  chickens  himself,"  aud  the  first 
chicken  he  ever  kept  was  a  rooster, 
hatched  in  an  incubator.  It  was  very 
delicate,  but  was  fed  five  or  six  times  daily, 
(out  of  a  bottle  perhaps)  under  instructions 
from  the  Milkman.  That  it  wTas  two  and 
one-half  feet  high,  terrified  boys,  and  roosted 
on  a  horse,  is  what  might  be  expected  of 
such  a  rooster  and  such  a  reporter. 

But  space  is  too  valuable  for  further 
reference  to  the  above.  The  reporter's 
education  on  poultry  has  beeu  sadly  neg- 
lected. 

SCROFULA  IN  POULTRY. 

There  is  no  disease  more  prevalent  with 
poultry  than  scrofula,  and  it  is  often  the 
cause  or  the  result,  of  malignant  roup. 
After  a  flock  has  had  the  roup,  and  hard 
work  has  brought  some  of  them  through 
safely,  there  will  be  a  few  hens  whicli  will 
always  be  droopy.  When  scrofula  is  inher- 
ent, which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  de- 
velops rapidly  with  confinement  and  over- 
feeding. The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  F. 
R.  Waters,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  illustrates  a 
case.  He  says : 

I  killed  a  chicken  a  few  days  since,  and 
when  dressing  it  I  found  the"  heart  about 
twice  the  natural  size,  and  encased  in  a 
large  bag,  filled  with  a  yellow  colored 
water.  After  removing  it  from  this  bag  I 
found  it  covered  with  something  like  white 
ulcers.  The  chicken  showed  no  signs  of 
bieng  sick  when  I  killed  it. 

Whenever  ulcers  appear,  or  watery  for- 
mations result,  there  is  a  scrofulous  naturr 
and  it  may  have  been  inherited.  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  cure  such  a  disease.  In 
fact,  such  birds  are  not  fit  to  be  cured,  and 
should  be  destroyed  and  their  bodies  burnt. 
It  will  then  pay  to  get  rid  of  all,  and  begin 
anew  with  other  birds. 

REMEDIES  FOR  DISEASES. 

There  is  no  remedy  thai  will  cure  a  dis- 
ease in  every  ease.  The  constitutional 
vigor  aud  the  physiological  conditions  of 
each  individual  are  factors  that  govern  the 
disease  aud  the  remedy. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  readers  that  when 
a  member  of  the  family  is  sick  the  medicines 
are  given,  perhaps,  every  half  hour,  and 
that  the  most  careful  nursing,  both  day  and 
night,  is  often  necessary  to  effect  a  cure? 
How,  then,  can  they  expect  a  fowl  that  is 
dangerously  ill  to  be  cured  by  one  dose  of  a 
remedy,  or  by  giving  several  doses,  when 
perhaps  the  bird  may  require  the  same 
nursing  and  care  that  is  sometimes  be- 
stowed on  a  human  being. 

When  a  reader  informs  us  that  he  has 
"  tried  all  the  remedies"  suggested,  he 
makes  a  broad  assertion.  There  are  many 
mode*  of  trying  a  remedy.  It  is  true  that  a, 
hen  is  not  worth  the  care  bestowed  on  a; 
human  being  but  at  the  same  time  she  may 
require  it,  and  dies  because  Euc2i  s'.tentioii 
cannot  be  given 
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POULTRY  FOOD  CHEMICALLY  CONSID- 
ERED. 

F.  L.  HOOPER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  as  a  law  of  phys- 
iological chemistry,  that  all  food  serves 
two  distinct  purposes.  One  part  for  build- 
in!;  the  body,  forming  the  blood,  out  of 
which  conies" all  animal  tissues,  while  the 
other  part  forms  fat,  and  furnishes  the  fuel 
by  which  the  animal  heat  is  kept  up, 
through  the  process  of  breathing.  Food, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  grata,  vegetables  or 
other  matter,  contains  flesh,  blood,  and  the 
tissue  formers,  in  proportion  to  its  amount 
of  nitrogen.  When  chemistry,  therefore, 
determines  the  amount  of  nitrogen  iu  any 
kind  of  food,  it  expresses  the  relative  value 
of  that  food  for  these  purposes.  The 
starch,  gum,  fat,  sugar  and  water,  and  oc- 
casionally a  portion  of  woody  tibre,  of  grain 
rarely  administer  to  the  wants  of  nutrition. 

These  substances  are  the  fuel  formers  out 
of  which  fat  may  be  formed,  which  is  as 
essential  as  blood.  Ten  parts  of  fat  are 
equal  to  twenty-four  parts  of  starch,  grape 
and  milk  sugar,  in  heating  power.  Life 
cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any  food  that 
fulfills  only  one  part  of  the  process  of  nu- 
trition. Nature  has  taught  us  the  type  of 
food,  viz:  milk.  It  contains  the  essentials 
of  four  groups  or  substances  on  which  nu- 
trition in  its  widest  sense  depends.  The 
elements  of  milk  are,  first,  curd,  which  is  a 
blood  former,  and  contains  all  the  nitrogen 
and  all  the  sulphur;  second,  butter,  which 
is  fat ;  third,  sugar,  which  is  a  fuel  former, 
or  heater;  fourth,  salt,  soluble  and  insolu- 
ble, the  earth  of  bones,  potash,  soda,  and 
phosphoric  acid;  such  are  the  substances 
which  uature  has  prepared  for  our  first 
food,  a  mixture  of  four  important  and 
necessary  groups  of  substances.  To  suit 
our  animal  wants,  according  to  its  age,  be- 
fore and  after  maturity,  we  should  imitate 
this  best  natural,  or  mixture  of  those  sub- 
stances designed  as  food.  In  different  veg- 
etable and  grain  foods  there  are  substances 
representing    those    contained    in  milk. 

Albumen  forms  gristle,  sinews,  mem- 
brane, muscle,  horn  and  nail,  and  is  found 
in  the  nerve  tubes.  Fat  is  a  lubricant,  as- 
sists to  form  cells,  and  it  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  all  the  chemical  changes  which 
the  body  undergoes,  and  is  required  for 
more  purposes  than  that  of  merely  heating 
the  body.  Food,  therefore,  is  nutritious 
just  in  proportion  as  it  contains  the  ele- 
ments properly  mixed,  which  go  to  sustain 
the  body  and  supply  its  waste. 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food  for 
this  purpose  in  feeding  our  domestical 
fowls.  This  is  a  great  question,  and  one 
respecting  which  much  reliable  information 
has  been  wanting.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  buckwheat,  are  the  principal 
grains  used  in  our  country  for  poultry 
food.  Wheat  holds  the  highest  place  in  the 
market,  and  that  which  is  deprived  of  the 
most  bran  is  the  highest  iu  the  flour  mar- 
ket, but  the  least  nutritive.  The  fat  or 
salts  of  wheat,  reside  chiefly  in  the  bran, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  as  a  fowl 
feed  than  the  whole  grain  of  wheat,  and 
being  also  a  waste  product,  its  cheapness 
will  nave  some  bearing  for  its  greater  use. 
Indian  corn  is  perhaps  used  more  largely  as 
a  poultry  food  than  any  other  grain,  its  dis- 
tribution of  growth  extending  over  a  large 
portion  of  our  county,  its  cheapness  and 
convenience  for  feeding  having  some  bear- 
ing for  its  extensive  use,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  worthless  of  all  of 
our  American  grains  to  subserve  the  wants 
of  the  fowl,  especially  in  the  egg  manu- 
facture. It  contains  a  large  supply  of  car- 
bon, or  heat  forming  properties,  but  not 
sufficient  nitrogenous  principles,  or  min- 
eral properties,  it  answers  the  second  and 
third  elements  of  the  natural  food  proper- 
ties of  milk,  as  it  is  entirely  deficient  in  the 
first,  and  partly  so  in  the  fourth  elements, 
and  to  make  it  a  perfect  fowl  food,  it  must 
be  mixed  and  fed  with  some  other  kind  of 
grain,  as  the  following  mixture  will  show  : 
—oats,  corn  and  bran, — is  a  food  combina- 
tion, but  a  better  one  would  be  to  mix  up, 
in  a  mash,  corn,  bran,  and  linseed  meal,  as 
this  is  a  food  nearer  to  milk,  and  contains 
all  of  the  true  principles  of  the  elements  of 
milk  in  the  proportions  which  are  required 
or  adapted  to  the  laying  hen  iu  the  process 
of  manufacturing  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  perfect  egg.  Oats,  buckwheat,  and  small 
quantity  of  rye,  are  also  well  adapted  as  a 
poultry  food,' but  no  single  kind  of  grain 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  completely 
answer  the  wants  of  the  fowl  family.  They 
may  be  able  to  subsist  upon  a  single  kind 
of  grain,  but  that  is  not  what  is  wanted  by 
our  fowl  hreedcrs,  as  they  want  the  largest 
profits  upon  their  system  of  feeding,  and 
the  largest  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Un- 
less you  feed  a  variety  to  subserve  the  true 
purpose  for  keeping  fowls,  whether  for 
egg  production,  or  fattening  for  market, 
raising  of  young  chicks,  or  other  objects, 
certain  suitable  rules  must  be  carried  out, 
for  loss,  or  perhaps  no  profit,  will  other- 
wise occur. 

It  is  no  mystery  to  follow,  but  as  bright 
and  simple  as  beholding  the  morning  sun, 
and  is  covered  by  a  single  word,  and  if  you 
will  follow  it,  failures  m  fowl  keeping  will 
not  be  often  incurred,  and  that  word  is  to 
"experiment"  with  mixed  feeding.  My 
object,  thus  far,  has  been  to  show  the  nu- 
triment contained  in  the  several  kinds  of 
substances  that  are  used  for  fowl  feeding, 
and  the  means  they  supply  in  building  up 
the  several  parts,  or  supplying  those  parts 
that  are  required  by  our  domesticated  fowls 
Kxperience  teaches  that  the  different  va- 
rieties of  grain,  etc.,  when  mixed  and  fed  to 
our  fowls,  are  better  iu  every  way  than  a 


single  kind,  and  that  nature  and  science 
also  teach  that  it  is  best,  and  If  we  look 
into  it  iu  a  proper  light,  common  sense 
should  be  a  good  guide  to  follow  in  this 
matter,  and  would  teach  us  that  young  and 
growing  chicks  must  not  be  fed  precisely 
like  old  fowls,  or  that  laying  hens  require 
a  different  treatment  of  feeding,  from  that 
of  fattening  fowls  for  market  purposes. 
The  observing,  intelligent  poultry  feeder, 
will  see  and  note  all  of  these  great,  im- 
portant and  necessary,  but  simple  rules  in 
fowl  feeding,  and  they,  to  a  certain  extent, 
agree  in  practice,  to  the  dictates  of  science. 
This  knowledge,  in  many  instances,  will 
enable  the  intelligent  feeder  to  apply  food 
to  tin' greatest  advantage,  both  in  quality 
and  cheapness,  and  to  determine,  with  this 
view,  of  its  proper  adaptability  to  the  par- 
ticular wants  to  be  supplied,  and  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  kept, 
and  that  his  success,  financially,  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  feeding  problems  and 
the  habits  and  nature  of  the  breed  of  fowls 
lie  is  feeding.  The  profitable  keeping  of 
poultry  is  determined  upon  the  proper  se- 
lection  of  the  best  breed,  or  variety,  adapted 
to  the  particular  requirement  of  your  object 
in  keeping  them,  and  then  to  combine  a 
system  of  feeding  with  a  view  of  providing 
the  proper  kind, so  mixed, and  fed  as  to  sup- 
ply or  subserve  every  want  of  the  fowl, 
whether  for  egg  production,  fattening  pur- 
poses, or  young  chicks  for  broilers,  as  each 
requires  a  different  feeding  system  for  prof- 
itable results. 


THE  LADY'S  PROFIT. 

MRS.  FRANCES  HERR,    NEW  MARKET,  IND# 

Being  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  enjoying  reading  other's  re- 
ports, I  thought  it  might  interest  some  to 
hear  from  an  Indiana  woman.  I  have  been 
keeping  record  for  two  years.  While  the 
profits  of  the  past  year  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations, they  are  not  as  great  as  if  sold 
to  consumers,  I  have  sold  to  the  shippers 
and  grocers  exclusively.  I  have  had  an  av- 
erage of  sixty  hens  for  the  past  year, — scrubs 
you  would  call  them.  I  think  too  much  of 
them  to  speak  of  them  as  such.  Many  eggs 
I  have  known  to  have  been  destroyed. 
Number  of  eggs  gathered  each  month: 
January,  530;  February,  1028;  March,  1125; 
April,  1082;  May,  1050;  June,  804;  July, 
685;  August,  441;  September,  483 ;  October, 
297 ;  November,  387 ;  December,  438.  Total, 
8,360,  or  an  average  of  about  139%  eggs  per 
hen.  Sold  640  dozens  for  §88.51,  sixty-live 
dozen  of  the  646  being  sold  at  ten  cents  per 
dozen,  which  was  the  lowest,  while  forty- 
nine  dozen  were  sold  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen,  that  being  the  highest  received. 
Had  250  chicks  hatched  out.  I  kept  no  ac- 
count of  what  we  used,  and  did  not  lose 
many  from  disease,  but  the  hawks  took 
several.  I  had  two  turkey  hens  and  one 
gobbler.  The  gobbler  died  before  the  hens 
had  finished  their  first  laying,  so  the  hens 
were  sold  in  May.  Set  forty-one  turkey 
eggs,  thirty-nine  "of  which  hatched,  and  I 
raised  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-nine 
hatched.  Becoming  disgusted  with  raising 
turkeys  among  chickens,  I  sold  out  in  Octo- 
ber at  nine  cents  per  pound.  During  the 
year  I  sold  172  chickens.  Amount  received 
for  poultry  was  §102.62.  I  have  but  a 
dozen  hens  now,  the  rest  of  my  flock  being 
pullets,  and  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  is  common 
for  early  laying  pullets  to  moult  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  if  not,  what  is  the 
probable  cause  f 

[They  will  sometimes  moult  iu  winter  if 
hatched  very  early. — Ed.] 

HENS  OR  BROODERS. 

JAMES  C.  ROBERTS,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

I  will  endeavor  to  explain  which  was  the 
better  plan  in  my  own  case.  For  the  early 
chickens,  when  setting  liens  are  scarce,  and 
when  I  did  not  ruu  the  incubator,  I  mostly 
let  the  hens  sit  twice,  taking  the  chicks 
from  them  and  raising  the  chicks  in  a 
brooder.  In  this  way  I  could  get  more 
chickens  hatched ;  and  I  could  care  for  them 
better  iu  a  brooder,  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  than  the  hens  wouli  do.  The  chicks 
grow  much  faster,  as  the  brooder  is  always 
warm,  and  they  can  run  in  a:,d  out  at  will. 
If  with  hens  the  chicks  are  more  liable  to 
get  chilled, as  hens  will  not  hover  them  at  all 
times.  I  kept  the  brooder  in  a  room  where 
there  was  plenty  of  light.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  raising  young  chickens. 
There  is  nothing  like  sunshine  to  strengthen 
them.  After  the  weather  gets  warm,  and 
spring  work  is  pressing,  I  let  the  hens  raise 
their  chicks,  though  there  is  not  as  much 
difference  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  lit- 
tle things  as  those  who  have  not  tried  both 
ways,  would  naturally  suppose.  If  the 
chickens  are  hatched  with  hens  we  always 
have  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  lice,  es- 
pecially those  around  the  head,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  more  care  to  attend  to 
chickens  with  hens  than  in  a  brooder.  This 
is  one  great  advantage  with  the  incubator  - 
we  have  no  lice  to  contend  with,— and  there 
are  more  chickens  die  from  lice  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  main  points  in  rais- 
ing chickens  are:  Warmth,  cleanliness, 
good  wholesome  food  in  variety,  always 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  some  milk  if  you 
have  It,  and  to  give  the  little  fellows  exer- 
cise by  placing  some  litter  (hay  seeds  are 
best)  in  their  runs,  which  must  "be  kept  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  place,  and  scattering  some 
wheat,  or  screenings,  rolled  oats,  etc., 
among  the  latter  to  induce  the  chicks  to 
scratch.  Exercise  is  essential  to  their 
health. 


MANAGING  1,000  CHICKS. 

CARMAN  &  GRIFFIN,  CHARLESTON,  ILL. 

We  are  very  much  interested  In  early 
broilers  for  market.  AVe  have  had  very 
good  success,  so  far,  this  winter,  although 
the  weather  has  been  very  cold,  last  night 
the  thermometer  registering  twelve  degrees 
below  zero,  but  our  chicks  were  comfort- 
able in  our  hot  water  pipe  brooders.  We 
have  about  1,000  now,  which  w  ill  be  ready 
to  decapitate  in  March.  They  are  mostly 
Plymouth  Bocks,  this  being  the  breed  we 
have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

Out  of  1,000  we  generally  lose  one  or  two 
during  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  we 
don't  just  believe  such  statements  as  these 
from  brooder  manufacturers:  "Have  a 
thousand  chicks  in  brooders,  and  have  not 
lost  a  single  one  in  the  last  month." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  Is 
any  drinking  vessel  out  of  which  very 
young  chicks  may  drink  w  ithout  getting 
wet.  Have  tried  everything  we  had  on  the 
place,  everything  we  could  invent,  and 
every  patent  drinking  vessel.  I  have  read 
many  times  in  poultry  papers  to  give  water 
to  young  chicks  iu  a  manner  that  they  may 
not  become  damp,  but  1  never  read  nor 
heard  how  this  excellent  manner  was. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  we  have 
found  for  brooder  runs  on  the  floor  is  chaff 
from  timothy,  out  of  which  the  seed  has 
been  cleaned,  and  it  may  be  had  at  any  hay 
press  for  the  hauling  away.  If  sand  or 
ashes  is  used  it  almost  immediately  becomes 
damp,  and  when  the  chicks  scratch  in  it,  it 
sticks  to  their  toes  in  little  balls  so  they  can 
hardly  walk. 

We  have  been  using  second  growth  cab- 
bage for  green  stuff  and  find  it  excellent. 
It  only  needs  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  in 
order  to  keep  it.  If  it  freezes  a  little  no 
damage  is  done. 

Could  give  a  description  of  houses,  yards, 
brooder,  incubator  and  feed  houses,  but  am 
afraid  it  would  be  found  invaluable. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  descrip- 
tion.—Ed.] 

RAISES  POULTRY  FOR  MARKET. 

J.  W.  DUNN,  ELIZABETH  CITY.N.  C. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  while  engaged  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  Michigan,  I  contracted  a 
severe  form  of  "  poultry  fever,"  which  has 
become  chronic.  I  prescribed  for  myself  as 
a  balm,  in  1871,  of  a  trio  each  of  Buff  and 
Partridge  Cochins,  with  a  trio  of  Black- 
breasted  Red  Game,  at  §15  per  trio.  I 
erected,  in  the  rear  of  the  office,  a  house 
32x16  feet  and  divided  it  into  three  parts, 
with  a  yard  for  each.  I  had  no  incubator, 
but  as  fast  as  eggs  were  gathered  1  went 
among  the  neighbors  and  borrowed,  or 
bought,  every  broody  hen  to  be  found  and 
put  them  at  business.  I  had  some  trouble, 
which  is  always  inevitable,  with  the  pa- 
triarch hen  to  set.  I  could  not  devote  all 
my  time  to  the  poultry,  for  time  was  not 
my  own,  but  I  succeeded  in  raising  to  ma- 
turity 220  all  told.  I  culled  my  flock,  gave 
here  and  sold  there,  until  I  believe  I  had  all 
expenses  in,  as  I  kept  no  account,  for  my 
adventure  was  simply  for  pleasure,  but  I 
took  a  partner  in  with  me  who  had  all  the 
time  there  was,  besides  he  had  good  land 
and  plenty  of  corn,  and  we  made  good  suc- 
cess, but  I  could  not  attend  to  poultry  and 
build  railroads  at  the  same  time,  so  I  weut 
out  of  the  business  for  profit,  and  kept 
poultry  for  pleasure.  I  have  made  it  a 
study  to  master  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
poultry  family,  and  I  have  invariably  found 
that  one  ounce  of  prevention  was  far  better 
than  many  pounds  of  cure.  First,  then, 
give  yourfowls  a  good, warm  and  dry  place 
to  roost  in,  free  of  any  draught,  and  the 
dreaded  roup  will  not  trouble  you,  nor 
will  kindred  disease.  Second,  keep  your 
roosts  clean,  and  remove,  at  least  once  a 
week,  all  droppings,  dust  the  ground  with 
a  little  air-slacked  lime,  feed  your  fowls  in 
troughs,  never  neglect  to  give  them,  daily, 
clean,  fresh  water,  and  you  will  have  no 
need  of  a  cholera  cure.  Third,  mix  one 
gallon  of  pine  tar  with  two  gallons  of  kero- 
sene, and  with  a  white-wash  brush,  go  over 
both  sides  of  the  roosts  and  saturate 
every  crack  and  crevice,  then  double 
up  "  an  old  newspaper,  saturate  it 
and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  box,  and  make  the  nest  on  top 
of  the  paper,  which  has  been  neatly  folded. 
Sift  plenty  of  coal  ashes  where  it  will  be 
dry,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  be  free 
from  the  scourge  of  lice,  which  will  cause 
more  diseases  than  any  other  thing  or  things 
known  to  my  experience.  Now,  as  to  the 
disease  or  habit,  so  often  discussed  in  tiie 
Poultry  Keeper  of  "feather  pulling," 
I  know  of  no  remedy,  for  I  never  in  all 
of  my  experience  have  seen  it  in  my  flocks, 
and  if  others  will  feed  a  little 
seasoning  ui  soft  food,  three  or 
four  times  each  week,  of  salt, 
feather  pulling  will,  I  think,  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  am  now  located  here,  an  in- 
valid, and  have,  as  usual,  my  flock  of  poul- 
try, which  I  call  better  than  some, 
and  good  enough  for  me,  as  I 
am  not  in  the  "fancy,"  but  have  two  strains 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  which  are  pure, 
with  my  flock' of  the  Rankin  Pekin  Duck. 
I  breedfor  market,  and  if  a  visitor  comes 
and  takes  a  fancy  for  any  of  the  stock  out- 
side of  my  breeding  pens  he  can  have  them 
at  once  crated  at  the  market  price  per 
pound.  I  have  two  incubators  which  I  de- 
vote one  to  ducks  and  one  to  chickens.  I 
now  have  one  in  operation,  and  will  start 
the  other  next  month.  I  will  not  intrude 
on  your  space  to  describe  my  poultry 


house,  but  suffice  to  say  that  I  hare  one  80 
x28  feet,  with  a  hall  of  three  feet  through 
the  middle,  and  divided  into  eight  fooai9  oti 
either  side,  with  a  yard  to  each,  in  which  1 
keep  six  hens  and  one  cock.  I  keep  my 
ducks  in  two  flocks  of  twelve  hens'  and 
three  drakes  in  each,  giving  each  a  yard  40* 
16  feet,  and  a  trough  full  of  water,  fresh 
each  morning,  as  I  have  an  iron  pipe 
which  I  connect  to  the  pump,  and  save  all 
labor  of  carrying.  1  have  a  good  warm 
room,  10x14  feet,  for  each  flock  to  roost  in, 
with  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding.  Last 
spring  my  neighbors  made  a  greatciy  of  los- 
ing so  many  chicks  from  the  dreaded  gapes, 
while  I  never  lost  a  chick,  or  had  a  single 
case  of  the  disease  on  my  yard,  and  all  by 
simply  following  the  rule  "prevention  be- 
ing better  than  a  cure,"  all  of  which  I  will 
explain  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write  me  and  enclosing  stamp 
for  a  reply,  I  will  not  write  more,  for  1 
fear  I  have  not  now  been  interesting  or  suf- 
ficiently explicit  to  save  a  "waste  baskei'' 
deposit. 

BEGINNING  THE  RIGHT  WAY, 

CHAS.  F.  DOW,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS/ 

I  have  just  got  settled  on  a  farm  of  *cu 
acres,  and  am  making  preparations  for 
raising  poultry  the  very  best  I  can,  from 
the  best  of  stock.  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
where  the  best  is,  have  tried  several,  and  in 
some  cases  have  received  my  money's 
worth,  but  iu  others  have  not.  I  have  just 
purchased  some  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leg- 
horns, Wyaudottes,  etc.,  and  with  these 
strains  I  think  that  I  ought  to  get  good 
stock.  I  am  greeu  at  the  business  and 
know  that  I  have  much  to  learn,  and  a 
reputation  to  establish  before  I  get  rich,  but 
with  honest  dealing  and  the  best  stock,  we 
(my  wife  also)  shall  get  there.  I  have  built 
a  brooder  house,  120  feet  long  by  18  wide, 
and  an  incubator  has  been  bought.  The 
broiler  house  we  do  not  expect  to  fill  the 
first  year,  but  expect  to  do  so  sometime  fii 
the  future.  It  is  certainly  hard  for  a  be- 
ginner to  decide  just  how  to  get  at  this 
business  from  what  he  reads.  One  man 
with  a  long  and  successful  experience  sug- 
gests one  plan  as  the  best.  Another,  with 
equal  success,  w  ill  say  his  way  is  the  best. 
In  regard  to  my  brooder  house  one  will  say 
heat  with  hot  water  heater,  another  says 
use  single  brooders.  In  this  case  Iain  go- 
ing to  try  the  single  brooder,  of  different 
makes,  and  decide  for  myself.  Now, 
another  ease,  in  batching,  one  says  incu- 
bators, and  another  says  nothing  "but  the 
natural  way  will  answer — the  "  old  hen."  I 
am  going  to  try  both.  And  thus  it  goes  on, 
but  in  a  year  or  two  we  can  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  what  we  think.  We  are  read- 
ing for  information  about  everything  we 
can  find.  We  are  regular  subscribers  to 
nearly  all  the  poultry  papers. 

LOS  ANGELES  STILL  AT  THE  FRONT. 

MRS.  MARY  M.  ATKINSON,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 

I  thought  that  our  eastern  brethren  and 
yourself  would  like  to  hear  a  cackle  from 
our  poultry  show  of  1892,  and  as  it  has  eu- 
abled  us  to  send  forth  a  pretty  big  one,  I 
now  forward  it  to  you.  We  feel  very  jubi- 
lant and  very  much  encouraged  at  the  re- 
sult. We  had  a  fine  show,  the  entries  out- 
numbered those  of  1801,  and  the  birds 
scored  well,  a  good  many  going  up  into  the 
nineties,  and  all  of  them  were  from  our 
county.  There  was  §300  donated  as  special 
prizes  by  the  generous  citizens  of  our  good 
city,  showing  that  the  interest  in  poultry  is 
wide  awake.  Messrs.  Tyler  &  Jones, of  Pas- 
adena, were  judges.  Good  feeling  prevailed 
and  every  one  felt  satisfied  with  the  awards, 
as  they  also  did  with  the  entry  fees,  which 
enabled  us  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  showr, 
and  also  to  clear  off  the  remainder  of  the 
debt  incurred  last  year  for  easteru  talent. 
We  are  now  ready  to  start  out  on  a  solid 
basis,  with  lots  of  experience,  and  propoes 
to  start  out  with  renewed  energy,  notwith- 
standing the  attacks  of  any  "foxy"  or 
feathery  individuals  of  the  past  year.  The 
i.os  Angeles  Association  returns  thanks  for 
your  generous  samples.  We  distributed 
them,  and  talked  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
hope  you  may  get  many  new  subscribers. 
Of  all  the  poultry  papers,  I  endorsed  the 
Poultry  Keeper  over  all. 


V/ILL  ENLARGE  HIS  BUSINESS. 

J.  PIERCE,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  poultry 
for  three  years,  with  good  success  for  an 
amateur.  I  now  have  on  hand  between 
three  and  four  hundred  capons  and  fifty 
choice  hens,  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  with  the  aid  of  your  most  valuable 
paper,  and  three  years  Kxperience,  I  now 
wish  to  enlarge  my  plant,  and  raise  for  eggs 
and  broilers,  I  have  eight  acres  of  good 
land,  and  have  good  special  build- 
ings for  the  purpose,  and  should  I  succeed, 
I  will  let  the  Poultry  keeper  know  it.  If 
I  fail  I  will  keep  quiet.  In  the  three  years 
I  have  had  to  buck  against  roup,  liee.miuks, 
hawks,  and  chicken  thieves,  but  I  have,  by 
the  use  of  locks  and  tight  buildings,  ex- 
cluded the  minks  and  the  two  legged  chicken 
lovers  from  my  list  of  grievances,  but  lice 
and  roup  remain,  though  strange  to  say  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  gaps  since  being  in 
the  business.  When  I  get  your  plans  of  in- 
cubator, I  will  try  my  skill  at  incubator 
building,  and  also  at  hatching,  and  as  wis- 
dom comes  of  experiance,  1  may  in  the 
future  become  a  sucuesahU  chicken  raiser 
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THE  INCUBATOR  WORKS  WELL. 

M.  F.  ONDERDONK,  FAIRFIELD,  N.  J. 

I  suppose  you  remember  my  haying  writ- 
ten you  a  short  time  ago,  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator, 
and  you  so  kindly  sent  me  a  slip  of  in- 
structions how  to  make  one.  This  I  have 
done,  (or  rather  had  it  made  by  a  carpenter 
under  my  supervision),  at  a  cost  of  $16.39, 
but  I  think  I  was  over-charged  for  the  tank, 
never-the-less  I  say  that  it  is  very  reason- 
able for  a  good  incubator.  I  set  the  ma- 
chine on  December  17th,  and  on  January 
7th,  1S93, 1  took  out  fifty-three  of  as  tine  a 
looking  lot  of  chicks  as  I  ever  saw.  After 
setting  ten  days,  I  tested  the  eggs  and  took 
out  eight  infertile  ones,  and  when  the 
hatch  was  over  I  found  fifteen  eggs  left, 
all  fertile,  but  the  chicks  had  died  at  all 
stages  of  incubation.  What  do  you  suppose 
was  the  cause  of  this,  or  is  it  customary  ? 
Never-the-less  I  am  well  pleased  with  my 
venture,  and  propose  filling  the  incubator 
this  time  (240  eggs).  I  kept  a  complete 
record  of  thermometer  and  gallons  of  water 
used,  and  I  meant  to  send  you  a  copy,  but 
I  fear  I  am  encroaching  now  too  much  on 
your  valuable  time.  But  I  cannot  refrain 
from  thanking  you  for  your  kindness.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  get  a  good  incubator, 
but  had  a  dread  of  the  lamp  and  electric 
contrivances.  I  consider  that  I  have  a 
first-class  incubator,(second  to  none),  and  if 
the  operator  does  not  fail  to  do  his  duty,  the 
machine  will  not. 


A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  THE  GUINEA. 

D.  G.  MOLER,  HOLER'S,  W.  VA. 

In  reading  the  article  "Guineas  on  the 
Farm."  it  reminded  me  that  mine  paid  me 
better  for  the  labor  than  any  other  fowl 
I  have.  I  keep  about  forty  to  sixty.  Now, 
in  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  do  so  not  as  an  advertisement 
(for  I  can  sell  all  that  I  have  right  here.) 
I  use  the  Bronze  variety,  which  is  no 
doubt  something  new  to  your  readers.  I 
find  them  superior  to  all  others,  their  flesh 
being  yellow,  and  they  are  larger  and 
quieter  than  other  guineas.  They  also  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  other  varieties",  as  they 
lay  in  the  fall,  after  weaning  their  first 
broods  of  young  ones.  They  get  their  own 
living  in  the  fields,  and  I  would  keep  them 
as  insect  destroyers  if  for  nothing  else.  I 
find  it  best  to  mate  them  by  pairing  them. 

I  noticed  in  the  article  about  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  nests.  My  plan  is  to  go  to 
the  fields  about  11  o'clock,  and  the  male  will 
betray  the  hen  with  his  racket.  I  have 
often  thought  that  I  would  like  to  wring 
his  neck  for  so  doing. 

The  way  I  manage  them  in  the  winter,  so 
that  I  can  get  what  I  want  to  eat,  is  to  feed 
them  in  a  close  building,  where  I  can  shut 
them  in  during  cold  weather,  and  they  then 
become  very  tame.  I  keep  mine  in  ftie  hog 
pen,  as  it  has  a  floor,  and  I  spread  straw  on 
it  for  them  to  roost  on,  as  they  cannot 
endure  as  much  cold  as  chickens. 

I  intend  setting  turkey  eggs  under  pea 
hens,  as  they  are  better  mothers.  I  find  a 
cross  of  the  Langshan  and  Minorca  one  of 
the  best  all-purpose  fowls  I  know  of. 

CAPONIZING  INSTRUMENTS. 

HENRY  J.  GARRETSON,  BOUND  BROOK,  N.J. 

I  receive  the  Poultry  Keeper  regu- 
larly, and  find  it  the  very  best  paper  on 
poultry  that  I  have  as  yet  subscribed  for.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  the  best,  for  I  have  not 
read  them  all,  and  even  if  I  had,  there 
might  arise  a  question  of  authority.  As 
vet  I  have  received  but  four  numbers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  in  those  anyone 
can  see  that  you  are  for  the  right,  and  that 
you  are  giving  your  subscribers  the  very 
best  you  have  in  the  shop,  without  fear  of 
displeasing  somebody.  This  is  the  only  true 
way  to  do  in  any  undertaking. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  one  of  our 
monthly  agricultural  Journals  a  handsome 
endorsement  of  Dow's  caponizing  tools. 
Wishing  at  the  time  to  get  a  set  of  first- 
class  instruments,  on  the  strength  of  his 
recommendation  I  at  once  gave  Mr.  Dow 
my  order,  Imagine  my  surprise  when, 
upon  opening  the  box,  I  found  the  tools, 
much  like  the  Dutchman's  remedy  for  kill- 
ing bed  bugs,  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  offered  Mr.  Dow  these  instruments  very 
cheap  if  he  would  take  them  back,  but  he 
has  never  answered  my  letter.  Now,  why 
does  the  coirespondent  mentioned  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Dow's  tools?  Has  he  never 
used  any  other  makes  '(  If  not,  why  not? 
and  learn  something,  and  if  so  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  likes  them  the  best?  I  will 
wrager  fifty  dollars  with  Mr.  Dow  that  I 
can  take  my  old  tools  and  caponize  a 
chicken  in  less  time  than  he  can  caponize 
one,  and  he  use  his  own  tools,  and  I  am  not 
a  professional  either. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  SCALY  LEGS. 

W.  W.  COLE,  LEROY,  N.  Y. 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  remedy  for  scaly 
legs,  that  I  have  found  to  be  cheap,  simple, 
easily  applied,  and  effective.  In  a  pail 
partly  filled  with  water  pour  a  little 
kerosene  and  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
Catch  the  hens,  and  jab  their  legs  into  the 
mixture.  The  oil  rises  to  the  top,  and  in 
removing  the  bird  the  kerosene  will  adhere 
to  the  legs,  thus  covering  the  whole  surface. 
"Where  one  is  too  lazy  to  catch  the  hens, 
place  a  trough  containing  the  ingredients  in 
a  doorway,  and  drive  the  flock  through, 
paving  the  doorway  or  opening  lust  wide 


and  high  enough  to  oblige  them  to  get  their 
feet  and  legs  wet  in  passing.  A  few  appli- 
cations will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case. 
If  the  doorway  method  of  application  is 
used,  remove  the  liquid  out  of  reach  of  the 
fowls  after  treatment,  as  it  is  not  intended 
as  a  beverage. 


TEN  DOLLARS  PER  HEN. 

MRS.  C.  K .  HAWKINS,  TECUMSEH,  NEB. 

The  Southern  Fancier  calls  for  "  Next," 
in  reference  to  profit  on  hens,  and  I  guess 
that  means  me,  so  I  will  stand  up  and  re- 
cite. Ask  him  how  the  following  will  do: 

Feb.  29th,  1892,  paid  for  fowls,  $8.15 ;  feed, 
$2.00 ;  market  value  of  eggs  sold  for  hatch- 
ing, 0.75 ;  advertising,  $2.00.  Total,  $13.90. 

Receipts :  Eggs  at  market  price,  $3.ti0 ; 
fowls  and  chicks,  $8.25;  breeding  stock 
sold,  $14.00;  eggs  sold  for  hatching,  $8.75. 
Total,  $34.60.  Profit,  20.70.  Number  of 
hens — two.  Profit  per  head,  $10.35. 

Now,  as  I  had  only  two  hens  the  feed  bill 
allowed  is  large,  considering  that  it  would 
crowd  two  hens  to  eat  all  the  waste,or  table 
scraps,  and  as  I  only  sold  to  home  custom- 
ers, and  had  no  shipping  bill. 


OATMEAL  FOR  CHICKS. 

J.  H.  HUGHES,  KANTZ,  PA. 

Have  any  readers  of  your  valuable 
journal,  ever  tried  oatmeal,  as  a  suitable 
feed  for  young  chicks.  Every  person  seems 
to  have  a  different  method  of  feeding.  Some 
advocate  one  thing  while  others  will  go 
right  the  reverse.  I  will  give  my  plan, 
which  proves  very  successful.  Your 
readers  cau  try  it,  and  if  they  have  some- 
thing better  they  are  not  compelled  to  use 
this  one.  After  chicks  are  forty  eight  hours 
old,  feed  exclusively  on  granulated  oat 
meal.  "It  should  be  dry  feed."  Feed  along 
with  it,  after  three  weeks  old,  a  little 
broken  wheat,  granulated  bone,  and  keep 
charcoal  bcfi  re  them  all  the  time.  Never 
feed  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
Let  them  have  .-ill  the  water  (milk  is  best  if 
it  cau  be  had)  alter  twenty-four  hours  old. 
Children  have  boen  raised  on  oatmeal  why, 
not  chicks? 

KNOCKED  OUT  BY  ROUP. 

F.  HARDESTY,  ORANGE,  CALF. 

As  I  have  had  an  immense  amount  of  ex- 
pensive experience  witn  roup  the  past  sea- 
son, I  have  concluded  to  give  your  readers 
the  benefit  of  my  failures.  I  starti  d  last 
March  by  making  a  rather  crude  form  of 
"Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,"  out  of  old 
boards,  and  filled  with  yard  dirt,  as  saw- 
dust was  not  convenient,  tank  box,  with 
zinc  bottom,  to  be  heated  by  lamp.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  machine  to  me  was  about 
two  dollars.  Sturced  with  about  one  hun- 
dred eggs  and  two  pans  of  water  under  the 
eggs,  increasing  the  moisture  towards  the 
last,  by  adding  several  wet  sponges  to  the 
egg  drawer.  Being  very  busy  at  the  time  I 
could  not  give  the  proper  attention  to  the 
machine,  and  the  heat  was  very  irregular, 
ranging  from  one  hundred  degrees  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees.  The  eggs  were 
turned  twice  a  day,  by  6tirring  them  by 
hand.  I  hatched  out  clear  about  forty  per 
cent,  the  balance  mostly  dying  in  the  shells 
on  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  day.  This 
was  not  satisfactory,  but  I  attributed  lack 
of  success  to  not  keeping  temperature  regu- 
lar, so  I  tried  twice  more — with  still  less 
success — nearly  all  dying  in  the  shells.  1 
then  tried  two  thermometers  and  found  a 
great  variation  of  temperature  in  the  egg- 
drawers,  so  I  had  a  galvanizing  iron  tank 
made,  to  heat  by  pouring  in  hot  water,  the 
regular  "  Poultry  Keeper  "  style,  except 
dirt,  instead  of  saw-dust,  filling.  This,  I 
found  was  very  easy  to  keep  regular,  and 
the  heat  was  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  egg  drawer.  I  filled  it  with  one  hun- 
dred fresh  eggs  in  four  wire  bottom  trays, 
using  a  fifth  one  to  turn  with,  which  I  did 
twice  a  day,  using  no  moisture  the  first 
week,  and  considerable — even  sprinkling 
several  times  towards  the  last. 

I  kept  the  temperature  from  one  hundred 
and  two  degrees  to  one  hundred  and  six  de- 
grees, and  hatched  about  thirty-five  per 
cent,  the  balance  dead  in  shells,  and  I  never 
opened  the  egg  drawer  except  to  turn  the 
eggs.  One  curious  feature  of  this  hatch 
was  that  I  used  fifteen  eggs  that  had  been 
set  on  ten  days  by  a  hen,  and  they  all 
hatched  but  one,  a  day  or  two  after  I  added 
the  moisture,  and  are  to-day  (five  months 
later)  the  only  ones  of  the  lot  alive,  as  the 
others,  being  vet/  weakly,  soon  passed  over 
where  most  of  my  other  chicks  are,  either 
by  the  roup  route,  or  some  other  favorite 
route  of  young  chicks,  and  although  the 
hardy  fourteen  are  alive  and  growing,  they 
all  have  had  the  roup,  two  and  three  months. 
Now  for  my  sad  and  expensive  experience, 
with  that  dread  disease,  roup,  for  which  I, 
for  one,  have  no  "  sure  cure,"  but  would 
like  to  shoot  at  any  man  three  paces  off  who 
has.  First,  about  the  middle  of  May,  I  had 
one  very  sociable  old  hen  that  undertook 
to  be  a  mother  to  about  thirty-five  chicks  of 
various  age.  I  thought  it  economy  then, 
but  I  am  older  now.  Well,  some  of  the  lit- 
tle dears  caught  cold,  their  noses  stopped 
up,  (that's  the  first  stage  of  roup),  then 
their  eyes  began  to  swell  up,  and  every  body 
advised  me  to  kill  the  affected  ones  and 
thereby  save  the  balance,  something  like 
200.  But  no  !  I  couldn't  think  of  such  cruelty 
as  to  deliberately  murder,  in  cold  blood, 
those  innocent  little  pets  that  would  follow 
me  around,  so  I  bought  a  celebrated  "  sure 
cure  "  for  roup,  and  went  at  it  according  to 
directions.  No  benefit;  others  began  to 
take  the  disease  and  then  I  commenced  sep- 
arating all  affected,  and  using  all  remedies 


known,  and  all  but  eighty  died  in  two 
months.   Those  I  penned  up  separate,  and 
started  two  incubators,  besides  all  the  hens 
that  felt  inclined  that  way,  to  hatching  in 
July.   I  soon  had  about  500  more  little  sub- 
jects roup,  and  although  all  the  older  chicks 
for  that  were  known  to  be  afflicted,  were  kept 
in  a  closed  place,  there  were  a  few  left  run- 
ning out  which  associated  *ith  the  new 
stock,  and  occasionally  proved  affected  and 
would  be  consigned  to  the  roup  pen.  At 
the  age  of  three  to  eight  weeks  the  new 
hatches  began  to  get  roupy.  I  tried  various 
"  sure  cures,"  but  nothing  would  check  it. 
Every  day  I  would  have  to  kill  from  one 
to  twenty-five  swell  heads,  till  the  July, 
August  and  September  hatches  were  re- 
duced to  about  400.     Then,  in  desperation, 
I  opened  the  roupy  pen  door  and  let  the  re- 
maining spring  hatched  chicks  free,  after  a 
continuous   confinement    of  nearly  four 
months,  and  a  constant  treatment  of  all  the 
"sure  cures  "  I  could  find,  such  as  coal-oil, 
turpentine,  petroleum,  carbolic  acid,  etc., 
injected  into  their  noses  dozens  of  times, 
fumigating  with  burning  sulphur,  tar,  etc., 
feeding  patent  stuff,  blue  stone,  etc.,  say- 
ing things  out  loud  that  good  people  only 
think,  and  finally  stopping  the  incubator 
and  hen  sitting,  and  wondering  if  there  was 
as  much  fun  in  raising  ducks  in  Southern 
California  as  in  chickens.    Now,  a  little 
summing  up,  and  I  am  done.  At  no  time 
were  the  quar.ers  or  roosts  of  the  fowls 
filthy.  At  no  time  was  there  dampness. 
Those  roosting  in  trees  ,,were  least  affected. 
Those  roosting  in  tightly  closed  houses 
were  the  most  affected.  Those  that  ranged 
off  a  distance  and  eat  green  stuff,  were 
healthier.  Those  that  kept  to  the  house, 
and  got  no  green  food  were  the  worse.  Of 
all  remedies  tried,  the  only  one  that  bene- 
fited was  injecting  into  the  nostrils  about 
equal  parts  of  kerosene,  petroleum  and  tur- 
pentine. By  these  means  we  cured  several 
dozen,  after  dozens  of    trealment  daily. 
Boxing  the  chicks  up  an  1  fuming  with  sul- 
phur did  no  good,  but  some  harm,  as  they 
appeared   to  suffer    greatly  afterwards. 
Roup  is  decidedly  contagious.    I  have  four 
young  pullets  roosting  in  trees  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  I  caught  one  and 
kept  it  several  weeks  in  the  roup  pen  as  a 
test  and  then  turned  it  out.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  it  had  the  "  Dutchman's  shut- 
eyes,"  while  its  three  chums  are  all  well. 
This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  conta- 
gion is  slow  to  take  effect.    The  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
late  hatched  young  chicks,  as  old  fowls  and 
early  spring  chickens  are  seldom  affected. 
About  half  of  the  yards  near  here  have  the 
roup.  Fowls  roosting  in  t*ses  appear  to  be 
more  free  than  those  roosting  in  houses. 
The  worst  cases  of  roup  are  where  fowls 
have  little  or  no  green  food  in  the  summer. 
The  location,  whether  dry  and  high,  or  low 
and  moist,  seems  to  make  no  difference.  I 
smarted  in  the  poultry  business  last  March, 
with  the  goal  placed  at  the  stereotyped 
standard  of  1,000  chickens,  at  a  clear  profit 
of  one  dollar  per  chick  per  year,  with  an 
additional  fifty  per  cent  profit  by  using^ 
"  Dr.  Blowhard's  Celebrated  Egg  Food." 
I  would  alreadv  have  been  reaping  that  in- 
come— if— welftb at  "  if  "  knocks  the  poul- 
try out  of  me,  but  I  am  still  in  the  ring  and 
will  "  try,  try  again." 


LET  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Jordan,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
has  had  splendid  success  with  an  iucubator, 
hatching  750  chicks  from  900  eggs.  He  has 
a  "  new  idea,"  however,  and  writes  us  for 
our  opinion,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  hatching  broilers  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  past  two  years,  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator.  Out  of 
nine  hundred  eggs  I  hatched  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  chicks.  I  don't 
think  the  machine  is  made  that  can  beat 
that,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  cannot  be 
handled  an»  easier.  I  am  building  one  this 
year  which"  I  send  you  a  sketch  of,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  through  the 
paper  about  what  you  think  of  it.  It  will 
hold  390  eggs.  It  lias  three  departments. 
Each  will  hold  130  eggs,  and  I  will  have  a 
hatch  each  week. 

We  received  the  sketch.  What  Mr.  Jor- 
dan desires  is,  as  he  states,  to  put  130  eggs 
in  each  week.  This  will  enable  him  to  have 
a  hatch  come  off  every  week  from  one  in 
cubator.  We  doubt  the  success  of  the  plan, 
though  Mr.  Jordan  may  succeed.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  man  who  can  hatch  750  chicks 
out  of  900  eggs  should  not  try  for  anything 
better.  It  beats  the  hens  all  out  of  sight. 
While  we  congratulate  Mr.  Jordan  on  his 
enterprise,  and  determination  to  do  better, 
we  will  say— let  well  enough  alone. 

ALWAYS  A  MARKET. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  possessed 
by  him  who  keeps  poultry  is  the  home  mar- 
ket. AVhile  wheat  and  corn  must  be  shipped 
hundreds  of  miles  to  some  leading  market, 
poultry  and  eggs  can  always  be  sold  nearer 
home.  It  is  within  the  privilege  of  any  one 
who  is  enterprising  to  secure  better  prices 
by  building  up  a  trade  founded  upon  fair 
dealing.  Eggs  are  always  cash,  but  they 
are  the  slowest  selling  of  all  articles  if  they 
rest  under  the  slightest  suspicion.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  sending  choice  eggs  out- 
side of  your  community.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  rt  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  sec- 
tionof  the  country  that  is  fully  supplied. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  kind  of 
country  produce, 


Brief  Remarks  from  toflers. 

In  "  This  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Incubators  Better  Than  Hens.— I  have 
bought  twenty-five  acres,  with  a  nice  feuth- 
ern  slope,  and  I  am  going  to  try  the  chick- 
en and  fruit  business.  I  have  the  j.ure 
breeds.  1  have  a  home-made  incu- 
bator and  it  has  hatched  well  for  two  sea- 
sonSi  I  like  it  better  than  hens.  I  never 
lose  a  chicken  with  roup,  because  I  never 
let  it  get  a  good  start,  though  I  have  one 
hen  that  has  a  lump  between  her  wattles 
that  is  hard,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
Otherwise  she  looks  well  and  gives  no  iudi- 
catiou  of  being  sick. — E.  F.  Burnett,  De- 
catur, LI. 

Worth  Five  Years. — When  you  make  the 
Poultry  Keeper  a  weeklv,  (which  I  hope 
you  will  this  year,)  at  $2.00,  I  have  $10 
ready  to  pay  for  five  years  subscription  in 
advance.— S.  L.  Skivers,  Sparta,  Ga.  [We 
would  make  it  a  weekly  if  we  could.— Ed.1 

An  Old  Soldier  Speaks. — I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
it  contains  more  and  better  information  on 
poultry  than  any  of  the  dollar  monthlit«. 
It  is  a.praclical  paper,  aud  I  judge  it  th? 
best.  I  live  midway  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul.  I  am  an  old  veteran  and  a  crip- 
ple. I  have  thought  that  I  would  study 
up  on  the  broiler  question,  and  fix  up  for  it 
next  summer.  I  understand  that  I  am  to 
start  on  a  small  basis  aud  learn  these 
things. — Wm.  Evans,  Onalaska,  Wis 

A  Perpetual  Layer.— I  have  a  hen  that  was 
two  years  old  last  fall.  She  commenced  to 
lay  in  the  spring  and  has  layed  ever  since, 
laying  an  egg  every  other  day.  She  is  a 
cross  of  Wyandotte  and  Leghorn.  She  is 
about  through  moulting  now,  and  layed 
while  moulting.  I  appreciate  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  will  not  be  without  it  while  I 
keep  poultry.— IT.  C.  Pierson,  Cape  May 
City,  N.  J. 

Inbreeding. — I  thought  I  would  write  you 
a  short  note  in  regard  to  the  inbreeding  of 
poultry.  I  began  keeping  poultry  by  buy- 
ing three  sitting  hens  and  three  dozens  of 
White  Leghorn  eggs.  That  was  six  years 
ago.  The  eggs  hatched  well,  and  I  had 
thirteen  good  pullets  that  winter,  enlarg- 
ing my  flock  since,  and  getting  new  blood. 
I  have  never  been  without  eggs  since  the 
pullets  began  to  lay,  while  the  man  I 
bought  my  eggs  of  has  been,  for  ten  years, 
inbreeding  his  birds,  and  his  hens  are  very 
sickly.  When  I  bought  my  eggs  of  him  he 
stated  that  his  iucome  from  fifty  hens  was 
greater  than  from  his  two  cows,  while  now 
he  has  been  keeping  them  at  a  loss  for  two 
years.  He  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  something  must  be  done. — L. 
Dean,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Chuck  Full.— I  think  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er the  best  poultry  paper  I  ever  read.  Jt 
is  such  a  nice  size  since  its  enlargement,  and 
chuck  full  of  good,  practical  common  sense 
information  to  all  interested  in  poultry. — 
C.  C.  Moffett,  Ireton,  Iowa. 

A  Roup  Cure. — I  have  used  the  following 
with  the  best  of  results,  and  have  never 
lost  a  bird  if  it  was  used  in  time.  When  1 
discover  that  the  throat  is  affected  I  take  a 
goose  quill,  fill  it  with  finely  powdered  sul- 
phur, aud  blow  it  into  the  throat,  repeating 
this  once  a  day  for  three  days  (unless 
sooner  cured,)  or  longer,  if  it  is  a  very  se- 
vere case,  and  at  the  same  time  I  annoint 
the  throat  and  head  externally  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentiue  and  coal  oil,  one  or  two 
applications  being  usually  sufficient.  Keep 
the  fowls  in  a  dry  place  during  treatment. 
I  would  like  for  others  to  give  my  treat- 
ment a  fair  trial,  and  report  results,  either 
to  me,  by  letter,  or  through  the  columns  of 
the  excellent  Poultry  Keeper.— Dr.  A. 
C.  Woodruff,  Oakland  City,  Ind. 

Only  Common  Sense  Needed.— I  have  just 
finished  the  January  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  Several  writers  seem  anx- 
ious to  know  just  what  is  necessary  to  suc- 
ceed in  poultry.  You  will  doubtless  smile 
when  I  tell  you  that  after  six  months  ex- 
perience, on  a  small  scale,  that  I  feel  quali- 
fied to  answer  these  questions.  My  fa- 
cilities are :  a  back  yard,  about  35x25  feet, 
a  good  barn,  and  a 'good  coal  house;  my 
barn  however  has  to  accommodate  also  my 
horse  and  buggy.  Six  mouths  ago  1  bought 
five  Plymouth  Rock  hens  ana  a  White 
Brahma  cock.  During  the  summer  I 
bought  three  sittings  of  eggs  at  one  dollar 
per  sitting,  and  raised  one  litter  of  chicks 
from  my  own  eggs.  Two  of  my  hens  died 
in  the  fall,  one  from  bowel  disease,  and  the 
other  from  pneumonia.  I  now  have  three 
hens,  seventeen  pullets,  and  two  cocks  of 
my  own  raising.  The  old  cock  we  ate,  and 
had  several  young  cocks  for  our  table.  I 
am  wintering  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock  and  a 
White  Brahma  cock  for  my  spring  use. 
Some  of  the  earliest  pullets  have  been  lay- 
ing for  two  weeks.  I  think  I  have  done 
well.  Six  mouths  ago  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  chickens.  But  the  day  I 
bought  the  hens  1  ordered  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  have  studied  it  since,  and  I 
claim  to  have  common  sense.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  anybody  needs  to  suc- 
ceed in  poultry  is  to  possess  a  fair  amount 
of  the  last  named  article,  and  to  take  and 
study  the  Poultry  Keeper.— Dr.  Lucy 
Stritmalter,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Brooder  House. — I  have  about  seventy- 
five  fowls  in  all,  and  have  fenced  twenty- 
fly  e  of  thein  up  separately  in  December. 
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All  of  the  pullets  were  hatched  ir.  March 
and  April.  Those  that  I  have  separated 
have  layed  eggs  from  the  first  of  December 
to  January,  about  eleven  and  one-half 
dozens,  the  pullets  being  mostly  Leghorns. 
What  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  is  my  brood- 
er-house. It  is  forty  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  wide,  with  an  attachment  forty  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  wide,  all  under  glass, 
for  a  run.  What  should  I  seed  in  it  for 
green  food,  as  I  fear  rye  is  too  strong  for 
young  chicks.  [Try  oats.— Ed.]  My  house 
is  heated  with  hot  water  pipes,  running 
its  whole  length.  I  have  a  green-house  fur- 
nace running  through  my  brooder  house, 
and  to  make  fire  in  there  if  it  is  very  cold. 
My  pens  are  6x18  tfect,  and  I  put  fifty 
chicks  iu  each,  and  that  includes  the  green 
run.  Anyone  desiring  to  know  more  about 
iny  brooder  house,  how  made,  and  how  it 
works,  may  correspond  with  me. — Adam 
B.  Vogel,  Neffsville,  Pc. 

Fresh  Beef  Does  It.— I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  do  not 
know  how  I  could  get  along  without  it.  I 
am  only  keeping  a  few  fowls,  for  home  use 
and  experience.  One  month  ago  to-day  I 
was  getting  no  eggs.  I  commenced  feeding 
fresh  beef  off  the  quarter,  and  I  am  now 
getting  (Jauuary)  nine  and  ten  eggs  daily, 
and  they  are  worth  fifty  cents  per  dozen  at 
the  door.  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  poul- 
try boom  before  long,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
in  it  if  possible.— IK.  H.  Daijkin,  Missoula, 
Montana. 

From  an  Old  Reader. — I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Poultry  Keeper  ever  since 
it  started,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I 
have  been  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
poultry  department  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
been  a  breeder  over  twenty  years.  I  have 
taken  a  number  of  poultry  papers  in  that 
time,  but  iu  my  estimation  the  Poultry 
Keeper  leads  them  all.— Prof.  C.  Dunham, 
Sycamore,  Jl. 

What  a  Little  Boy  Says.— I  notice,  in  the 
January  issue  of  your  splendid  paper,  on 
page  153,  that  a  writer  says  "  poultry  don't 
pay,"  but  in  my  case  poultry  does  pay.  I 
started  with  a  sitting  of  Black  Laugshan 
eggs.  The  eggs  cost  me  $2.50.  All  hatched 
but  two,  and  most  of  the  chicks  died  but 
four  roosters  and  four  hens.  I  sold  the 
roosters  and  one  hen,  and  sold  chickens  at 
one  dollar  each.  I  am  one  of  your  small 
readers,  being  thirteen  years  old.— John  C. 
Wheatley,  Americus,  Ga. 

Wants  to  Hear  From  California.— I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  poultry 
raisers  in  California,  and  to  know  if  poultry 
can  be  raised  there  easier  than  in  this 
country,  as  I  think  the  difficulties  are  fewer 
there  on  account  of  the  climate  being  warm 
all  the  year.  1  am  raising  poultry  here  on 
a  small  scale,  and  am  thinking  of  going  to 
California  and  would  like  to  know  the  feed 
mostly  used  there,  and  the  drawbacks.  I 
have  been  reading  poultry  papers  for  ten 
years,  and  find  the  Keeper  the  best  of  all. 
— G.  W.  Duncan,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Successful  With  Turkeys.— I  was  very  suc- 
cessful this  year  with  turkeys,  all  owing  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper  advice.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  hens  from  the  Toms,  when 
young,  I  will  say  that  the  hens  have  breasts 
edged  with  white,  while  the  Tom's  breasts 
are  edged  with  black  (bronze).  I  had  one 
hen  lxit  year  that  layed  eighty-five  eggs, 
besides  raising  some  nice  fall  turkeys.  I 
am  going  to  try  the  first  hatch  of  turkeys  iu 
brooders  to  raise,  and  the  next  with  hens. 
The  man  who  objects  to  onions  and  pepper 
for  turkeys  has  gone  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  as  both  should  be  used  in  moder- 
ation.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Jones,  Biverside,  Ark. 

Mortimer's  Chick  Feed.— I  have  noticed  the 
endorsemnet  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  chick  feed 
by  your  readers,  and  I  will  say  that  I  have 
also  used  it,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best 
things  out,  to  keep  chicks  in  health  and 
make  them  grow  rapidly.  It  is  something 
that  comes  up  to  the  claim  made  for  it. — 
J.  T.  Sheer,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ARE  WHITE  LANGSHANS  PURE. 

Regarding  our  claim  that  there  are  no 
white  Langshans  in  China,  (which  we 
proved  by  the  best  authority  in  England), 
one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  S.  H.  Blosser, 
of  Dayton,  Va.,  writes  us  and  says: 

"  I  see  in  your  reply  to  Mr.  Keesling  that 
you  doubt  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a 
"white  or  mottled  Langshan  in  China.  I  see 
Kirby  &  .Smith's  catalogue  states  that  they 
have  pure  white  "  sports  "  from  their  pure 
black  imported  birds  three  months  after  ar- 
rival from  China.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Kirby  &  Smith  are  not  a  reliable  firm,  or 
may  you  be  mistaken  in  your  views?  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  White  Langshans 
and  I  thought  they  were  a  pure  breed.  I 
have  a  few,  and  thought  to  get  more,  but  if 
th»y  are  not  a  pure  breed  I  do  not  care  to 
breed  them.  If  Kirby  &  Smith  have  hatched 
white  birds  from  imported  stock  why  would 
tkey  not  hatch  white  in  China  ?  But  if  you 
know  Kirby  &  Smith  to  be  unreliable  will 
you  please  inform  us  of  the  fact  fchat  we 
may  avoid  them." 

So  far  as  Kirby  &  Smith  are  concerned  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  reliability  or 
unreliability.  They  are  not  advertisers  in 
mis  paper,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  have 
anything  to  say  regarding  them,  but  we 
have  the  right  to  di>cuss  anything  concern- 
ing Langshans. 

lathe  first  place  it  was  nearly  twenty 
rears  after  the  Langshans  were  brought  to 


this  country  before  they  began  to  (so- 
called)  "  sport,"  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  liability  to  sport  any  white 
should  have  been  lessened,  as,  for  a  long 
time,  the  Standard  would  not  even  allow  a 
white  speck  on  the  toe,  or  on  any  part  of  the 
plumage.  They  should  have,  as  a  breed,  be- 
come a  more  intense  bUick  instead  of  sport- 
ing white,  as  every  speck  of  white  was  pre. 
vented, but  all  at  once  aery  for  white  breeds 
began  and  the  Black  Langshans  began  to 
"  sport  "  white.  Intelligent  birds.  Strange 
that  they  did  not  begin  with  mottles  and 
gradually  become  white  instead  of  jumping 
clear  over  all  obstacles  at  one  flight. 

Then,  again,  not  content  with  sporting 
white,  they  also  sported  blue,  but  all  this 
time  the  very  kind  that  they  might  have 
sported, — the  mottles—  some  one  claimed 
he  imported  (?). 

Now,  if  the  Black  Langshans,  only  three 


change  a  prospective  profit  to  a  loss.  Mes- 
srs. Morlatt  &  Breese,  of  Little  Silver,  N.J., 
have  2,000  chicks  out,  some  having  gone  to 
market.  They  have  been  very  successful, 
but  suddenly  they  find  a  few  difficulties  and 
write  as  follows : 

We  have  up  to  the  present  time,  (Janu- 
ary 18th),  hatched  out  about  2,000  chicks, 
and  up  to  about  December  25th  had  very 
good  success  indeed,  our  loss  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent,  but  since  that  time  we  are  very 
sorry  to  say  that  our  loss  has  been  very 
heavy,  that  is  from  the  chicks  hatched  out 
since  that  date.  Chicks  hatched  previous 
to  that  are  doing  nicely,  and  we  have  al- 
ready made  our  first  shipment  to  market. 
The  chicks  do  well  until  they  are  about  four 
or  five  days  old,  then  bowel  disease  takes  a 
great  many  of  them  off,  although  we  feed 
them  flake  oatmeal  and  prepared  cake,  and 
also  keep  before  them  all  the  time  a  dish  of 
Mortimer's  prepared  chick  feed.  The  heat 
under  the  brooders  never  goes  below  sev- 
enty degrees,  but  is  generally  kept  as  near 
eighty-five  degrees  as  possible.     Our  great- 


olentangy  brooder,  run,  and  yard.— see  second  page. 


months  from  China,  sported  white,  we  do 
not  believe  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Blacks. 
Would  our  friend  wish  to  buy  his  B  ack 
Langshans  from  a  yard  that  sported  white  ? 
For  our  part  we  prefer  to  get  ours  where 
white  never  shows,  and  where  the  birds  do 
not  sport,  for  though  their  owners  may  be 
ever  so  careful,  there  might  be  "  a  hole  in 
the  fence." 

If  there  are  White  Langshans  in  China 
why  were  they  not  brought  over  instead  of 
bringing  over  blacks  to  sfort  while? 

We  have  as  much  right  to  believe  Fisher 
(who  was  Jealously  persecuted),  as  to  be- 
lieve other  claims,  and  we  want  better  evi- 
dence than  sim- 
ple assertions 
before  we  will 
believe  that  a 
pure  bred,  stan- 
dard Black  Lan- 
gshan will  sport 
while,  for  we 
bred  them  sev- 
eral years  and 
know  the  breed 
well. 


RATHER 

SHAKY. 

Good  advice  is 
always  appre- 
ciated, but  some 
enthusiastic 
writer  in  the 
Stockman  al- 
lows his  flight 
of  imagination 
to  soar  too  high. 
On  the  subject 
of  "  How  to 
make  hens  lay 
in  winter,"  he 


OLENTANGY'  INCUBATO: 


says  : 

"Raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sunflower 
seed  for  the  hens  to  feed  upon  during  the 
winter,  and  you  will  have  lots  of  eggs.  The 
best  way  to  raise  sunflowers  is  to  plant 
with  potatoes  ;  then  you  can  also  plant  but- 
ter beans  or  lima  beans,  which  will  run  up 
the  stalks,  and  save  the  expenses  of  poling. 
The  sunflowers  will  shade  the  potatoes  and 
make  them  grow  better  and  be  much 
sweeter,  so  that  three  crops  can  be  raised 
off  one  piece  of  ground.  Cut  your  sun- 
flowers up,  when  ripe,  at  the  ends,  with 
their  heads  close  togethec,  near  your  fowl 
yard,  where  the  hens  can  run  under  the 
stalks  and  pick  up  the  seeds  as  they  fall 
down." 

The  above  is  excellent  if  it  could  be  done. 
He  makes  the  ground  to  grow  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, uses  sunflowers  to  shade  the  pota- 
toes, and  allows  a  crop  of  butter  (Lima) 
beans  to  grow  and  use  the  sunflower  stalks 
as  poles.  We  can  safely  assure  him  that 
whenever  a  farmer  can  grow  sunflowers, 
potatoes  and  beans  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  the  same  land,  he  will  not  bother  with 
hens.  He  also  makes  a  house  of  the  stalks 
and  lets  the  hens  do  all  the  shelling.  The 
writer  probably  lives  on  the  main  street  of 
a  large  city  and  writes  for  the  farm  papers. 

TROUBLES  WITH  CHICKS  IN  BROODERS. 

The  loss  of  chicks  is  slight  if  the  manage- 
ment is  correct,  but  a  few  mistakes  may 


est  loss  has  been  in  chicks  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  old,  and  from  causes  which  we 
do  not  understand.  We  find  four  and  five 
under  the  brooders  in  the  morning  dead, 
nice  looking  chicks,  but  crops  empty,  al- 
though plenty  of  feed  is  furnished  them  as 
late  as  possible  in  the  evening.  We  have 
noticed  the  chicks  in  the  day  time,  and  of- 
ten see  one  running  around  apparently  as 
healthy  as  can  be,  but  all  at  once  the  little 
fellow  will  fall  down  and  is  unable  to  get 
up.  Where  we  have  noticed  this  we  give 
two  drops  of  nux  vom  to  one  quart  of 
drinking  water  occasionally,  aud  also  put 
lime  water  in  their  drinking  water  at  times, 
and  keep  plenty  of  sharp  grit  before  them. 
About  once  a  week  we  feed  them  clover 
hay,  cut  fine,  and  also  give  them  the  decoc- 
tion, from  the  hay,  for  a  drink.  I 
think  now  we 
have  given  you 
all  the  details.  If 
you  think  you 
can  give  us  any 
advice  in  this 
matter  we  shall 
be  greatly  oblig- 
ed to  you. 

In  order  to  as- 
sist our  readers 
who  may  be  in- 
terested we  will 
state  that  the 
above  letter  is 
well  written,  as 
it  gives  all  the 
details,  and  en- 
ables us  to  en- 
deavor to  dis- 
cover the  mis- 
takes made,  if 
any. 

The  feed  is 
correct,  but  we 
notice  that  the 
t  e  mperature 
was  not  below 
seventy  degrees, 
and  was  as  near 
eighty- five  degrees  as  ppssible.  This  was 
in  cold  January.  If  the  brooder  heat 
had  then  been  ninety-fivedegrees  it 
would  not  have  been  more  than 
sufficient.  It  was  nearly  down  to  seventy  de- 
grees. Such  a  low  temperature  will  cause 
chicks  to  crowd  together  for  warmth,  which 
really  happened,  and  was  the  reason  they 
were  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Chicks 
are  easily  chilled,  and  when  they  run  under 
the  brooders  they  must  find  ample  warmth. 
When  chilled  they  become  stunted,  do  not 
grow,  or  they  succumb  to  cold  on  the  bow- 
els, or  fall  over  from  weakness.  In  winter 
"the  chicks  must  be  kept  like  babies." 
Let  that  expression  be  the  guide. 

When  chicks  begin  to  die  at  ten  days  old, 
more  than  when  very  young,  it  is  due  to 
the  feathering,  which  weakens  them.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  give  a  little  more  warmth 
(instead  of  reducing  it),  and  feed  one  more 
meal  a  day,  allowing  meat,  or  food  of  a  ni- 
trogenous character.  The  best  tonic  is 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  each 
quart  of  the  drinking  water,  and  a  little 
sulphur  may  be  given  in  the  food  once  or 
twice  a  week,  during  dry,  clear  weather 
only, 
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HOW  MUCH  POULTRY. 

As  no  census  can  be  taken  of  the  value  ol 
poultry  and  eggs  produced  during  a  decade, 
we  give  the  following,  from  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Rundell,  Lamar,  Mo.,  showing 
what  one  of  the  counties  in  Missouri  (Bar- 
ton), did,  iu  a  single  year.  Mr.  Rundel] 
says: 

The  industry  in  Barton  county  alone,  not 
including  fancy  or  pure  bred  poultry  and 
its  products,  amounted  to  the  following 
enormous  figures.   Our  county  has  a  popu- 
lation of  only   20,000,  a  great  portion  of 
whom  are  miners,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
it.    The   poultry  production   of  B  irton 
county  for  the  year  188!)  was  as  follows: 
200,044  dozen  eggs,  valued  at  $21,600.05 
179,360  chickens,  valued  at  12,25)5.98 
23,050  turkeys,  ducks  aud 

geese,  valued  at  12,156.80 

Making  a  total  of  $03,414.85 
This  amount  is  equal  to  about  3.17  per 
capita  to  the  people  of  our  county. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  above,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  a  good  de- 
mand and  price  for  poultry,  and  its  prod- 
ucts, for  many  years  to  come. 

The  county  has  a  small  population,  a 
portion  being  miners,  and  is  no  more  fa- 
vorably located  than  other  places,  the  prices 
being  low,  yet  she  produced  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dozen  eggs.  There  are  (we 
believe)  somewhere  about  3,000  counties  in 
this  country,  and  at  an  average  of  $50,000 
value  of  productions  (poultry)  each,  the 
total  would  be  about  $150,000,000.  It  ex- 
ceeds that  sum,  however. 


Why  not  boom  vour  business?  It  can 
be  done!  How?  B\  inserting  a  small  ad, 
in  the  next  issue  of  P.  K. 


WAS  IT  BOTTOM  HEAT  BROODERS. 

The  following  letter  from  Charleston, 
111.,  in  regard  to  leg  weakness  in  chicks, 
will  be  found  interesting,  by  showing  some 
of  the  difficulties  often  met.  The  letter 
should  bs'read  carefully,  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  notice  the  management  in  order  to 
learn  the  remedy.   Here  is  the  letter: 

We  are  having  trouble  with  the  young 
chicks.  They  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
legs,  but  don't  think  it  is  leg  weaknoss. 
They  cannot  get  around  at  all,  for  a  time, 
and  then  appear  all  right  again.  Seems  as 
if  they  have  the  cramp,  for  they  have  no 
control  of  their  legs,  and  their  toes  double 
up.  Their  wings  tremble  as  if  they  were 
cold,  when  in  brooders  at  eighty  degrees. 
The  knee  joint  may  be  swollen  a  little,  but 
am  not  sure.  They  seem  to  be  struck 
mostly  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  all  right  in 
the  morning.  They  have  been  fed  on  soft 
and  dry  feed,  grit,  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  ground  green  bone,  wheat  bran,  bean 
soup,  boiled  dried  peas,  etc.,  but  with  little 
green  stuff.  Brooders  are  with  top  and 
bottom  heat,  pipe  system.  Can  find  no  lice. 
We  examined  thoroughly.  Brooders  at 
eighty-five  degrees,  house  at  forty  degrees. 

In  the  above  we  call  a'tention  to  two 
principal  points— high  feeding  and  bottom 
heat. 

When  chicks  have  good  appetites,  are 
lively  and  well  in  all  respects,  except  that 
they  move  on  their  knees,  the  cause  is  rapid 
growth,  due  to  high  feeding,  the  cockerels 
being  the  ones  mostly  affected.  They  usu- 
ally turn  out  to  be  the  largest  chicks  in  the 
brood,  as  they  soon  recover. 

Bottom  heat  will  cause  leg  weakness  also, 
but  in  the  above  case  we  believe  the  leg 
weakness  to  be  due  to  rapid  growth,  though 
the  twisted  toes  indicate  that  the  floor,  be- 
ing too  warm,  also  affected  the  chicks. 

BONES  AS  FOOD. 

The  Feathered  World,  London,  has  the 
following  to  say  of  bones  as  food  for  fowls( 
and  compares  bor.e  meal  with  fresh  bones: 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  valueof  bone 
meal  for  promoting  the  growth  of  chickens  ; 
but  for  old  fowls,  to  increase  the  egg 
supply,  1  recommend  that  fresh  bones 
crushed  or  ground  up  be  given  occasion- 
ally. The  fresher  they  are  the  better,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
fatty  animal  matter  about  them  which  is 
highly  nutritious,  and  this  is  notto  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  bjne  meal.  The  hone  food 
should  only  be  given  occasionally,  not 
more  than  twice  a  week  at  the  outside,  and 
iu  pieces  not  larger  than  a  pea.  I  have 
known  cases  of  farmers  who  have  never  had 
so  many  eggs  as  just  after  the  auniml  grind 
of  bones  for  dressing  their  land.  " 

It  claims  that  the  fresher  the  bones  the 
better;  this  is  true,  as  the  natural  juices  of 
bones  permit  of  greater  solubility.  Auy 
one  who  will  compare  a  dry  bone  with  one 
fresh  from  the  butcher  will  easily  notice 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  texture,  the 
one  being  brittle,  and  the  othsr  not.  This, 
is  because  the  particles  of  the  bone  have  re- 
arranged themselves  luring  the  process  o\ 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  originally  con;-, 
»ained  in  the  fresh  bones 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to  ...r 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa. 

And,  after  all,  comparison  judging  is  still 
favored. 

Eead  some  of  our  splendid  offers  in  the 
advertisements. 

"We  have  back  numbers  always  on  hand, 
at  five  cents  each. 

Onlt  twenty-five  cents  for  this  paper 
six  months  on  trial. 

What  is  fifty  cents  for  a  paper  like  this  ? 
One  issue  pays  you  your  money. 

Fitchbueg,  Mass.,  paid  all  of  her  pre- 
miums, and  had  a  very  creditable  show. 

Two  Old-timf  relics — the  "kicker"  at 
the  show  and  the  man  who  left  better  birds 
at  home. 

If  you  wish  to  prevent  gapes  in  chicks 
scatter  plenty  of  air-slacked  lime  freely 
everywhere. 

Try  less  food  now.  The  fat  hen  will  .iot 
lay.  Tour  hens  are  too  fat  and  you  may 
not  know  it. 

The  date  selected  for  the  great  Inter- 
State  Fair,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  this  year  is 
August  28th. 

Bone  animal  meal  and  shells  can  be  had 
"out  west"  at  the  Fitch  Fertilizer  Works, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  man  who  has  never  eaten  a  slice  off 
the  breast  of  an  Indian  Game  does  not  know 
what  good  "  chicken  "  is. 

Comparison  judging  is  gaining  friends. 
Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  score 
card  are  disgusted  this  season. 

If  you  have  two  friends  we  will  send 
three  subscriptions  of  this  paper,  to  differ- 
ent addresses,  for  only  one  dollar. 

This  is  a  poultry  paper.  We  make  no  at- 
tempt to  give  information  on  pigeons, 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  or  other  children's 
playthings. 

Editor  Harker's  report  of  the 
Petaluma  Show  is  an  example  for  others  to 
follow.  It  was  impartial,  and  he  knew 
neither  friend  nor  enemy. 

POULTRYMEN  who  go  to  the  shows  and 
stop  at  the  hotels,  never  eat  poultry.  Too 
much  roup  aud  cholera  they  fear.  They 
prefer  to  do  more  selling. 

The  disease  called  "buyiugdefunct  poul- 
try papers"  has  broken  out  ft  gain.  The 
remedy  is  to  put  some  copperas  in  the 
drinking  water,  we  suppose. 

Indianapolis  never  loses  time,  and  she 
pays  as  she  goes.  Already  she  has  fixed 
upon  January  15th  to  20th,  1894,  as  the 
dates  for  her  next  show.  Mr.  AY.  II.  Fry, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  secretary. 


One  of  the  clubs  met  last  month,  and 
eiglU  persons,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the 
club,  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on  a 
member.  It  was  a  cowardly  act,  a  libel, 
and  a  conspiracy.  The  end  is  not  yet,  and 
the  probability  is  that  some  of  them  may 
have  regrets  before  the  job  is  finished. 


"We  can  supply  the  "  Breeders  Egg  Record 
and  Account  Book  "  for  twenty-five  cents. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Kuhns,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  those 
who  wish  to  keep  a  record  of  their  eggs. 

The  Buff  Leghorn  seems  to  be  "getting 
there.  "  Every  one  who  has  tried  them  fall 
in  love  with  them.  They  are  probably  a 
little  more  compact  than  the  Browns  and 
Whites,  and  in  color  are  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

Don't  you  want  an  Atlas,  one  that  is  a 
great  large  mass  of  correct  maps,  and  which 
is  perhaps  equal  to  any  atlas  priuted.  If 
so,  you  can  get  the  Peerless  Atlas  from  us, 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  for 
$1.15. 

Mr.  James  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Beddow, 
Mich.,  won  with  his  Rose-comb  "White  Leg- 
horns at  the  recent  Detroit  Show,  winning 
on  both  cock  and  pullet.  The  Rose-comb 
"White  Leghorn  is  a  great  favorite  with  Mr. 
Miller. 

The  Saratoga  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club 
has  been  organized,  and  will  hold  a  show 
sometime  in  January,  1894.  It  has  a  strong 
list  of  officers,  Mr.  W.  D.  Eddy,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  being  secretary  of  the  poul- 
try department. 

There  were  642  entries  and  nearly  800 
birds  at  the  Findlay,  Ohio  show,  including 
ninety  Brahmas,  fifty-two  Buff  Cochins, 
fifty-three  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  forty- 
two  Golden  "Wyandottes  and  twenty-six 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Don't!  DoN'-r'.I  Don't!!!  Youhaveput 
off  getting  goo.l  stock  long  enough.  Read 
the  offers  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  by  the 
advertisers.  Don't  try  to  save  a  dollar  or 
two  on  eggs  and  lose  ten  times  as  much  be- 
fore the  year  is  out. 

By  addressing  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey,  and  enclosing  two  stamps  for 
postage  aud  stationery,  and  sending  the 
name  of  some  party  interested  in  poultry, 
he  will  send  you  illustrated  plans  for  an 
incubator.  He  has  nothing  lor  sale. 

The  Show  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,'  was  a 
grand  success,  and  already  several  hundred 
birds  have  been  promised  for  the  next  show, 
which  will  be  held  in  December.  "We  re- 
gret that  limited  space  prevents  giving  de- 
tails, and  of  mentioning  the  specimens. 

The  Seattle,  "Wash.,  Show  was  larger 
than  that  held  last  year,  aud  a  great  many 
choice  birds  have  been  added  to  the  lists  of 
those  owned  by  breeders  in  the  new  state. 
The  fanciers  believe  that  next  season  they 
will  hold  the  leading  show  of  the  West. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  every  little  two- 
line  advertisement  in  this  paper.  You  will 
find  that  even  the  ladies  are  offering  pure 
breeds.  There  are  lots  of  good  things  hidden 
away  but  which  are  easily  found.  A  chance 
to  get  good  breeds  is  open  to  each  and  all. 

The  Show  at  Worcester  was  a  credit  to 
the  officers,  aud  each  and  all  enjoyed  the 
meeting.  The  display  was  a  large  one,  and 
some  of  the  best  birds  in  the  country  were 
there.  The  exhibitors  say  that  the  best 
managers  in  the  United  States  were  also  at 
the  head. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Halladay  can  supply  Lang- 
shans  with  red  feathers  to  some  of  those 
whose  wish  to  surpass  the  yellow  feet, 
which  Mr.  Ilarker  states  were  shown  at 
Petaluma.  But,  then,  breeders  of  Black 
Langshans  might  not  wish  to  have  them 
that  way. 

By  some  oversight  we  omittted  to  call 
attention  to  the  spleudid  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  a  creditable  effort,  and  it  is 
not  yet  ioo  late  to  send  for  a  copy  from 
them.  The  Journal  is  a  weekly,  and  is  kill 
of  good  things  in  every  issue. 

Still  another  one.  The  "  Southern 
Poultry  Keeper  "  has  been  combined  with 
the  "  Western  Garden  and  Poultry  Jour- 
nal," of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  editor  of 
the  Journal  says:  "This  makes  a  total  of 
eight  poultry  and  horticultural  papers 
which  we  have  purchased."  Slew,  if  the 
Journal  will  stop  buying  papers,  wipe  out 
seven  of  them,  and  give  us  the  Journal 
pure  and  simple,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 


SpraWs  Patent  makes  its  offer  to  our 
readers  in  our  advertising  columns.  Mr. 
T.  Farrer  Rackham,  the  veteran  show 
superintendent,  has  charge  of  one  of  the 
departments.  All  kiuds  of  poultry  sup- 
plies are  offered,  and  the  opportunity 
should  not  be  missed. 

The  question  is  whether  the  tariff  on  eggs 
has  been  beneficial  or  not.  That  seems  to 
be  about  all  of  the  tariff  that  interests 
2)oultrymen.  We  know  that  Canada  is  a 
good  customer  for  our  pure  breeds  if  inter- 
course is  not  restricted.  However,  we  will 
not  discuss  any  tariff  questions. 

Mr.  "Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  makes 
spraying  outfits  for  spraying  fruit  trees, 
aud  his  apparatus  would  deluge  a  poultry 
house  in  about  five  minutes,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  quarters  rather  unhealthy  for 
lice.  Trees,  fruits,_  vines,  buildings,  and 
even  the  ground  can  be  sprayed  with  a  fine 
spray. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  show  of 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  Association 
was  a  decided  success,  there  being  1,000 
birds  on  exhibition.  Tiffin  is  a  live  town, 
and  will  repeat  the  performance  next  sea- 
son. The  secretary,  Mr.  D.  S,  Biller,  knew 
how  to  work  up  a  good  show. 

If  a  Jersey  cow  can  be  produced  that 
gives  her  owner  over  thirty  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  one  week,  and  a  Holstein  cow  is  in- 
duced to  give  fifty  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
why  cannot  a  hen  be  found  that  will  lay  300 
eggs  in  a  year.  It  is  not  an  impossibility  to 
produce  such  a  hen  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding. 

At  the  Chicago  Fair  the  butter  cows  will 
compete  by  endeavoring  to  excel  each  other 
in  butter  production.  They  will  not  be 
"scored."  The  hen  will  perhaps  be  scored, 
and  no  matter  how  many  eggs  she  is  capable 
of  laying  she  may  be  disqualified  for  having 
a  speck  of  white  on  the  tip  of  one  wing  as 
large  as  a  pea. 

The  "free  ad.  man"  got  into  the  Poultry 
Monthly.  He  not  only  stated  that  Sewell 
(the  great  artist  and  breeder  of  Langshans), 
perhaps  never  saw  any  Langshans  that  had 
been  imported  from  China,  but  took  care  to 
state  that  "  I  have  probably  received  more 
Langshans  from  China,"  etc.  The  Monthly 
must  be  very  liberal  to  men  of  that  class. 

Col.  R.  A.  Colt,  of  Meadow  Farm,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  has  been  "astonishing  the  na- 
tives" by  swooping  down  on  some  of  the 
shows  with  his  whole  farm.  When  the 
Colonel  and  his  birds  arrive  he  generally 
fills  all  the  coops  at  once,  being  a  whole 
show  himself,  aud  he  walks  off  with  his  fist 
full  of  ribbons  while  the  "  boys  "  soliloquize 
and  wonder  why  thus  is  thus. 

The  "  Puget  Sound  Poultry  Keeper," 
published  at  Seattle,  "Wash.,  deserves  pat- 
ronage. It  is  a  good  poultry  paper,  and  we 
believe  it  will  succeed,  though  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  too  many  "  Poultry  Keepers  " 
mislead  the  public.  We  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  it  if  the  "  Rules  for 
Ha;ching,"  in  January,  had  been  credited  to 
this  Poultry  Keeper,  instead  of  to  "  Ex." 

The  Fanciers'  Monthhi,  of  California, 
says  that  the  great  Laushan  breeder  (writer) 
did  not  turn  up  at  the  Petaluma,  Cal., 
show,  for  some  reason,  and  that  a  number 
of  good-looking  birds  showed  yelloio  in  the 
feet,  and  one  of  the  best  birds  was  thrown 
out  for  white  in  the  wing.  Now  it  will  be 
in  order  to  state  if  these  yellow-footed  birds 
were  not  from  the  imported  (?)  stock. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  now  that 
the  A.  P.  A.  could  have  done  better  by 
meeting  at  Worcester  and  altering  the 
Standard,  though  that  is  now  a  matter  of 
the  past.  When  the  A.  P.  A.  gets  to  Chi- 
cago there  will  be  no  organized  body  to  as- 
sist them,  no  one  to  make  preparations, 
aud  some  one  will  have  to  be  delegated  to 
go  ahead  and  select  a  place  of  meeting.  So 
far  we  know  of  no  local  association  taking 
any  action  in  the  matter. 

Now  there  is  a  New  England  Plymouth 
Rock  Club.  New  England  seems  disposed 
to  go  alone  on  some  breeds,  and  well  she 
may,  for  she  has  done  more  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  pure  bred  poultry 
than  any  other  section  of  this  country. 
The  following  are  the  officers:  President, 


H.B.May;  vice  presidents,  S.  "W.  Crook, 
C.  S.  Flanders,  D,  J.  Lambert;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Geo.  L.  Laiusou,  Jr. ,  directors, 
"W.  W.  Viuing,  Chas.  Dow,  J.  I,.  Banchett, 
J.  "W.  Hale,  C.  H.  Shaylor.  W.  B.  Atherton. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer,  who  lives  down  at 
Hammontou,  New  Jersey,  starts  out  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  poultry  yards 
for  miles  around  whenever  he  can  do  so. 
As  he  is  a  dear  lover  of  coilie  dogs,  and  has 
a  large  number  of  them,  he  takes  them 
along.  Uncle  Mike  never  writes  an  article 
on  poultry  until  he  knows  what  he  is  doing 
and  he  knows  a  great  deal  too.  Nearly  all 
of  the  poultry  journals  engage  bis  services, 
and  when  he  gives  an  opinion  on  poultry  no 
one  attempts  to  dispute  him. 

Regarding  the  judgiug  oit  Brown  Leg- 
horns at  the  Petaluma,  Car.,  show,  Mr. 
Harker,  in  his  Poultry  Monthly,  says :  "The 
anticipated  big  display  of  Leghorns  was 
present  at  Petaluma,  and  was  the  cause  cf 
more  discussion  than  any  other  class  iu  the 
show.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
"Browns."  This  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  when  judges  are  selected 
simply  because  they  have  "argiiied"  in  the 
papers,  but  who,  despite  their  great  knowl- 
edge (on  paper),  seem  to  bo  just  like,  othev 
men  when  put  to  the  test. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Poultry  Association  :  Presi- 
dent, Charles  R.  Harker,  San  Jose;  Vice 
President,  L.  C.  Byce,  Petaluma  ;  Secretary 
A.  Armstrong,  Petaluma;  Treasurer,  G.  T. 
March ;  San  Francisco ;  Board  of  Directors ; 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco ;  S.  Tyler, 
Pasadena ;  Win .  A. French,  Stockton;  O.  J. 
Albee,  Lawrence;  Jas.  Quick,  Patterson; 
W.  O.  Moore,  Merced;  E.  C.  Thurber,  Al- 
hambra ;  A.  E.  Noyes,  "West  Butte;  H.  F. 
Whitman,  Fruit  Vale,  and  C.  Blom,  St. 
Helena.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  first 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Association  in 
San  Francisco  about  twelve  months  hence. 
A  guarantee  fund  was  subscribed  by  those 
present,  amounting  to  §1,225.00.  This  will, 
no  doubt,  be  greatly  increased,  if  not 
doubled,  during  the  next  few  mouths  by- 
breeders  who  were  not  present  b  it  will  be 
anxious  to  participate  in  a  grand  show  in 
this  city  next  winter. 

HATCH  OUT  FOR  CHICAGO. 

Hatch  your  birds  this  month  and  take 
them  to  Chicago  next  fall.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  pay  good  prices  for  egga  from 
choice  stock.  You  may  capture  just  as 
many  prizes  as  another  person,  and  you 
may  go  there  and  find  that  you  have  some- 
thing better  at  home.  Never  be  afraid  to 
exhibit. 

McFETTRIDGE'S  BOOK. 

The  man  to  write  a  book  about  incubators 
is  the  man  who  works  with  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Feltridge  is  now  using  a  whole  score  of  in- 
cubators iu  hatching  out  ducklings  for  mar- 
ket. How  he  does  it,  how  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, how  to  manage  about  moisture,  test- 
ing, turning  the  egss,  and  the  temperature, 
is  given  iu  his  book,  "Poultry,"  for  ^alo  bv 
us. 

CHEEK! 

Cheek  is  a  commodity  and  a  stock  m 
trade  with  some.  "When  a  man  comes  for- 
ward to  prove  that  every  other  person  is  a 
fool,  a  fraud,  or  a  knave,  he  is  simply  using 
enough  cheek  to  worm  himself  forward.  If 
he  can  get  his  cheek  into  the  reading  col- 
umns of  some  paper,  free  of  charge,  while 
others  have  to  pay,  he  is  using  his  brazen 
face  for  his  own  glory,  and  has  no  concerj- 
tion  of  such  a  thing  as  modesty. 


THE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

As  the  season  opens,  and  green  food  be- 
comes abundant,  there  will  be  some  cases  of 
cholera.  Bear  in  mind  that  many  persons 
suppose  cholera  to  exist  when  it  does  not. 
If  you  find  your  fowls  dying  off,  look  for 
lice,  not  only  the  mites  but  also  for  the 
large  head  lice.  Fowls  with  cholera  do  not 
remain  sick  very  long.  It  usually  "  kills  or 
cures"  in  about  thirty-six  hours  at  the 
most.  Ordinary  bowel  disease,  sometimes 
called  cholera,  occurs  mostly  when  the  hens 
are  fat  and  overfed,  being  really  indigestion. 
So  far  there  is  no  sure  cure  for  genuine 
cholera,  the  best  remedy  being  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  in  each  half  gallon 
of  the  drinking  water, 
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BLACK  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

The  American  Black  Leghorn  Club  met 
at  the  Mechanics  Hall,  AVorcester,  February 
1st.  Officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
President,  E.  Wescott:  secretary  and 
treasurer,  George  Udall,  Jr.;  vice  presi- 
dents, C.  n.  Ackerly,  J.  J.  Waters,  White 
&  Dennison,  Charles  Hawes,  C.  S.  Whiting ; 
executive  committee,  E.  E.  Iloman,  A.  W. 
Andrews,  B.  G.  Newhall,  H.  H.  Blackmail, 
E.  D.  Frock. 

BANTAM  CLUB  OF  AMERICA. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  W.  B.  Athcr. 
ton;  vice-presidents,  H.  S.  Ball,  T.  H. 
Adams,  B.  C.  Thornton,  AVm.  Barber,  F.  B. 
Zimmer,  A.  A.  Parker,  A.  F.  Pierce,  J.  F. 
Kuox,  L.J.  Upham,  II.  S.  Seeley  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  L.  Weston  ;  executive  commit- 
tee, C.  E.  Rockcnstyre,  W.  M.  Hughes,  G. 
H.  Clark,  W.  H.  Fitton,  F.  D.  Lewis,  W.  J. 
Middleton,  A.  W.  Smith. 

GAME  AND  GAME  BANTAM  CLUB. 

The  American  Game  and  Game  Bantam 
Club  met  in  the  Lincoln  House,  Worcester, 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Robert  D.  AVin- 
throp ;  first  vice  president,  B.  C.  Thornton  ; 
second  vice  president,  William  Barber; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  S.  W.  Doublcday  ; 
executive  committee,  A.  E.  Blunck,  John 
Filkin,  A.  A.  Parker,  A.  W.  Smith,  F.  R. 
Shaw,  A.  F.  Pierce,  T.  F.  Rackha>i,  J.  H. 
Di'evenstedf,  James  Forsythe.  - 

WE  DID  NOT  BITE. 

An  offer  was  made  to  us  to  accept  an  ad. 
vertisement  of  an  instrument  maker  if  we 
would  also  give  a  reading  notice,  and  we 
believe  cuts  of  the  instruments  were  also 
requested.  We  refused,  but  we  saw  that 
same  advertisement,  with  glowing  "puffs" 
in  the  reading  matter  of  other  poultry  jour- 
nals. We  do  not  believe  that  one  half  of 
the  editors  ever  heard  of  him  before,  but 
they  recommended  him,  took  a  small  sum, 
for  his  "  ad.  "  and  gave  him  a  large  reading 
notice,  the  whole  costing  him  perhaps  one" 
tenth  of  a  cent  a  line. 

SOMETHING  FOR  MR.  FORSYTH. 

The  modesty  of  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of 
Uwcgo,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  Browu  Leg- 
lioru  Club,  has  probably  been  a  drawback 
to  the  Club.  He  did  not  wish  to  impose 
his  assistance  on  the  other  officers,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Club  were  sacrificed.  But 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  an  able  and  energetic  man, 
and  it  devolves  upon  him  to  see  that  mat- 
ters are  straightened  out.  The  Brown  Leg- 
horn needs  no  club  at  all,  but  as  long  as 
there  is  a  club,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  is  at  its 
head,  we  hope  every  breeder  will  assist  him 
to  put  the  Club  to  the  top. 

THREE  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  give  you  a  chance  to  send  a  round 
dollar  (paper),  by  offering  you  the Poultry 
Keeper,  and  any  two  of  these,  which  gives 
you  three  papers  for  one  year. 

Farm  Poultry, 

Fanciers'  Jieview, 

Southern  Fancier, 

Foultry  Chum, 

Practical  Poultryman. 

Other  papers  may  be  substituted  which 
ire  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  also 
:lub  with  the  two  or  three  weeklies.— Poul- 
try Yard,  Fanciers'  Journal  and  American 
dtockkeeper,  for  additional  rates. 

COCHIN  BANTAM  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Cochin  Bantam  Club  was  held  in  Worces- 
ter, February  2d,  President  Adams  in  the 
chair.  Records  of  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  A  committee  from  the 
Bantam  Club  of  America  was  present  and 
invited  the  members  to  join  that  club. 
The  invitation  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  c%>iee  of 
the  following  geutlemcn:  President,  T.  II. 
Adams ;  vice  presidents,  F.  W.  Gaylor,  W. 
B.  Athertou ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  II.  S. 
Ball;  directors,  W.  M.  Hughes,  C.  E.  Rock- 
enstyre,  W.  II.  Hamilton,  Daniel  Love,  L. 
E.  Estes. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

The  American  Buff  Leghorn  Club  met 
February  2nd,  at  the  Lincoln  House,  AVor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuiug  year:  Presi- 


dent, Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-President,  Augustus  D  Arnold,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa.;  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  Dr. 
C.  T.Wiaut,  Marion,  O.,  M.  C.  Jackson, 
Denver,  Col.,  G.  W.  Randolph,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  Charles  M.  Chase,  Portsmouth,  O., 

C.  J.  Daniels,  Toronto,  Can.;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.  W.  Gardiner,  Springfield; 
Executive  Committee,  R.  J.  Buffington, 
Fall  River,  A.  D.Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  G. 
W.  Randolph,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

PULLING  OUT  THE  GAPE  WORMS. 

A  reader  informs  us  that  we  are  "  very 
foolish  to  give  remedies  for  gapes  when 
they  can  be  so  easily  removed  with  the  tip 
of  a  feather  inserted  in  the  windpipe." 
Well — just  so.  We  know  of  a  man  who  had 
COO  chicks,  all  gaping  at  one  time,  in  brood- 
ers. If  he  relieved  one  chick  a  minute  it 
would  take  him  0C0  minutes,  or  ten  hours, 
to  finish  the  job,  and  some  of  them  would 
be  dead  before  he  reached  them.  What  did 
he  do  ?  Well,  he  mixed  one  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  with  every  quart  of 
corn-meal  necessary,  moistened  it,  fed  it  to 
his  chicks,  and  scattered  air-slaked  lime 
freely  in  their  runs.  He  lost  seme,  of 
course,  but  he  saved  a  great  many. 

THE  WHITE-WONDER  CLUB. 

The  breeders  of  White  Wonder  fowls 
have  organized  a  club,  with  the  following 
list  of  officers: 

President, — AVm.  N.  French,  New  Haven, 
Vt. 

Vice  Presidents,— Rev.  AValter  Mitchell, 
Arcrona,  N.  Y. ;  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. ; 
A.  C.  Bennett,  Farmer  Arillagc,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,— AV.  G.  Smith,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Treasurer, — A.  P.  Roscoe,  New  Haven, 
A't. 

Advisory  Beard,— Albert  Tharup,  Den- 
mark, (Europe) ;  N.  J.  McCuen,  Vergennes, 
Art.;  F.  H.  March,  Topolobampo,  Mexico; 

D.  J.  Butler,  Springvale,  Me.;  A.  Adsit, 
Burlington,  Vt. ;  H.  D.  P.  Reeve,  Pueblo, 
Colorado;  Geo.  E.  Prindle,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

The  breeders  of  AVhite  AVonders  are  push- 
ing forward,  and  intend  to  reach  a  high 
place  and  hold  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  the  new  breeds. 


EDUCATED  BY  THE  SCORE  CARD. 

A  breeder  sent  a  fine  bird  to  a  grand  show^ 
and  the  judge  got  in  his  work  with  speed. 
It  takes  too  many  judges  on  comparison,  so 
this  "one  a  minute"  judge  scored  the  bird 
921^  and  cut  him  a  half  on  "condition."  At 
the  next  show,  soon  after,  he  scored  him  90, 
and  did  not  cut  for  "condition  "  at  all,  and 
did  not  cut,  "  twice  in  the  same  place,"  but 
little,  compared  with  the  first  score.  The 
bird  went  to  several  shows,  and  two  or 
three  different  judges  had  a  chance  at  him. 
He  scored  93  at  one  show,  80%  a*  the  next, 
92  at  the  next,  and  then  dropped  to  88, 
going  then  home.  The  scores  do  not  match 
on  the  sections,  and  his  owner  is  puzzled  to 
know  what  the  purchaser  will  learn  when 
he  receives  the  score  cards  and  sits  down  to 
be  "  educated  "  by  them.  Every  portion  of 
his  body  had  been  cut  and  yet  nearly  every 
portion  of  his  body  is  also  perfect  according 
to  the  score  cards. 


COMPARISON  CAN  BEAT  IT. 

At  the  recent  Indianapolis  Show  Mr.  O. 
P.  Phillips,  of  Amo,  Indiana,  showed  some 
Browu  Leghorns.  The  cockerel,  which  had 
once  been  cut.by  Mr.  Barker,  one  for  frozen 
comb,  and  scored  ninety-four  points,  was 
cut  so  as  to  score  but  eighty-seveu  and  one- 
half  by  Mr.  Pierce,  though  the  bird  was 
said  then  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Seven  Brown  Leghorn  pullets,  scored  by 
Pierce  three  points  over  the  score  by 
Barker,  on  the  average,  and  birds  at  an- 
other show,  were  scored  ninety-three  by 
Pierce,  and  ninety-five  elsewhere  by  Barker. 

Now,  we  do  not  insinuate  that  the  judges 
were  not  honest.  AVe  unde  rstand  all  about 
causes  and  conditions,  and  know  that  no 
two  juc'.gfjs  can  score  alike,  and  we  do  not 
mention  this  to  reeflct  on  their  work.  AA'hat 
we  wish  to  get  at  is  how  much  knowledge, 
and  education  the  novice,  buying  or  selling 
will  derive  from  the  above  score  cards. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  JUDGING. 

The  judging  of  Brown  Leghorns  at  the 
Petaluma  Show  must  have  been  very  un- 
satisfactory, according  to  the  following 
from  the  Fanciers'  Monthly,  which  is  pre- 


sented in  order  to  give  the  words  of  the  edi- 
tor.  He  says : 

The  anticipated  b'g  display  of  Leghorns 
was  present  at  Petaluma  and  was  the  cause 
of  more  discussion  than  any  otlier  class  in 
the  show.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Browns,  which,  were  by  far  the  best  and 
largest  lot  of  Brown  Leghorns  ever  put  on 
exhibition.  The  judging  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Roberts,  was  the  cause  of  many 
excited  arguments  and  several  protests. 
To  be  properly  judged,  Brown  Leghorns 
require  careful  handling  and  minute  in- 
spection. They  cannot  be  rushed  through 
at  the  rate  of  one  bird  a  minute,  and  the 
rewards  placed  where  they  belong.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Roberts  had  a  hard  task  before 
him,  and  there  would  probably  have  been 
more  or  less  "kicking"  at  the  decision  of 
any  judge,  but  to  say  that  the  awards  m 
the  Brown  Leghorn  class  were  unsatis- 
factory, is  putting  the  case  rather  mildly. 

Using  "pick-up"  judges  will  never  help 
a  show.  This  man,  Roberts,  has  before 
criticized  others,  and  he  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  his  work  is  valued. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  matter  than  Mr.  Harker,  the 
editor,  and  he  mentions  that  there  was 
much  dissatisfaction. 

FANNIE  GETS  IT  RIGHT. 

A  lady  having  written  "Fannie  Field," 
asking  a  remedy  for  roup,  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  "  Mrs.  Fannie "  puts  the  case 
mildly  in  this  manner. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  AVinslow,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something — put  a  ilea  in  your  ear,  as  it  is 
were — ana  all  other  poultry  cultivators 
have  the  privilege  of  looking  on  and  listen- 
ing. A  fowl  that  is  properly  housed  and 
cared  for  never  gets  the  roup,  except  by 
coming  contact  with  other  fowls  that  have 
it.  Your  fine  poultry  chalet  may  be  elegant 
and  appear  pleading  to  the  eye,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  be  a  veritable  death  trap  to 
the  fowls.  Possibly  it  is  fitted  with  one  of 
those  triple-duplex,  mile-and-repeat  venti- 
lators which  are  popularly  supposed  to  ex- 
tract used-up  breath  from  the  interior  and 
replace  it  with  ozone  from  the  blue  dome  of 
heaven,  into  which  they  extend.  If  such  is 
the  case,  Mrs.  ,.,  you  ought  to  investigate 
its  workings.  To  do  this  properly  you 
should  wait  until  some  night  when  there  is 
a  raw,  damp  breeze  careeriug  over  the 
meadows,  then  take  an  easy  chair  and  a  bare 
head  and  sit  under  the  droppings  of  said 
ventilator  for  a  solid  hour.  But  don't  do  it 
until  you  have  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  an  undertaker,  and  prescribed 
the  sort  of  flowers  you  would  like  about 
your  monument. " 

If  we  may  add  anything  to  the  above, 
which  makes  the  case  very  plain,  we  will 
will  say — "them's  our  sentiments,  too." 
The  ventilator  is  the  death-trap  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  kills  more  than  it  cure'. 
Go  up  head,  "Fannie." 

THE  CAMDEN  SHOW. 

The  show  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  a  good 
one,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  birds  are 
concerned,  but  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  was  expected.  The  President,  Mr. 
John  E.  Diehl,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
experience  was  worth  something,  and  that 
better  results  would  come  next  time. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  John  C.  Haynes, 
though  a  young  man,  proved  to  be  an  old 
veteran  at  the  work,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  his  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  great  Inter-State  Fair,  at 
Trenton,  this  fall. 

The  large  display  by  Johnson  &  Stoke?, 
Philadelphia,  H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia 
(seedsmen),  and  of  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  245 
E.  5Gth  street,  New  York  City,  of  all  kinds 
of  poultry  supplies,  made  the  show  very 
attr.i3tive. 

A  surprise  was  the  capture  of  the  first 
prize  on  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  by  G. 
C.  Skelton,  of  Norwood,  New  Jersey,  who 
exhibited  a  bird  that  was  beautifully  bar- 
red, and  which  deserved  the.  honor. 

F.  G.  Bean,  Fairview  Village,  Pa.,  won 
on  Brown  Leghorns,  while  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyen 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  captured  some  of  the  Light 
Brahma  prizes. 

T.  C.  Burroughs,  of  Hurffsville,  Pa., 
showed  some  of  the  finest  Buff  Cochins 
seen  at  any  show.  He  easily  won  the  blue 
ribbon,  winning  with  two  hens  that  were 
hard  to  beat  on  color. 

One  of  the  features  was  a  large  display  of 
Frizzles,  and  several  coops  contained  excel- 
lent Black  Spanish. 

Next  year  the  show  will  be  held  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  and  may  not  get 
down  to  the  south  end  for  three  years, 
when  its  possible  that  Bridgeton,  Ariueland, 
Hammonton,  or  Salem  may  be  selected,  as 
the  show  is  held  by  the  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey,  its  object  being  to 
promote  the  poultry  intere  ts  of  every  sec- 
tion of  tbe  State, 


EXCHANGING  EGGS. 

The  neighbor  who  thinks  you  are  a  fool 
for  buying  eggs  of  pure  breeds  will  come 
along  next  spring  and  ask  you  to  "exchange 
eggs  "with  him.  He  is  mean  enough  to 
discourage  your  attempt  to  improve,  and 
also  mean  enough  to  imposo  on  you  after 
you  make  the  attempt.  When  a  man  buys 
eggs  he  is  buying  slock.  Eggs  can  be  had 
at  market  price,  but  pure-bred  stock  is  not 
so  easily  procured.  A  man  might  as  well 
ask  you  to  exchange  a  Berkshire  pig;  for  a 
long-nose  landspike,  as  ask  you  to  exchange 
eggs  from  pure-bred  fowls  for  those  from 
nondescripts.  AVhen  your  neighbor  asks 
you  to  exchange  eggs  he  really  does  not 
want  the  eggs,  for  he  may  have  plenty  of 
eggs.  What  he  wants  is  better  stock.  Let 
him  pay  for  his  share,  as  you  did. 

ALL  ABOUT  LICE. 

You  will  now  have  to  fight  lice.  Wo  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  asking  what  to 
do  about  lice.  In  order  to  oblige  our 
readers  we  issued  two  "  Lice  Specials," 
giving  whole  columns  on  the  subject.  They 
are  October,  1887,  aud  December,  1891, 
issues  of  the  Poultry  Keephr.  The 
latter  contains  all  the  different  kinds  of  lice 
highly  magnified,  including  turkey  lice, 
goose  lice,  duck  lice,  hen  lice,  and  pigeon 
lice.  As  magnified,  they  appear  terrible. 
In  those  issues  are  all  the  remedies  and 
rules  for  combatting  lice.  Send  for  them. 
Only  five  cents  each,  aud  you  cannot  buy  a 
bjok  anywhere  that  contains  so  much  on 
the  subject.  You  cannot  raise  poultry  and 
lice  at  the  same  time.  If  you  expect  to 
make  the  hens  pay  you  must  keep  down 
lice. 

PLAYING  WITH  THE  FANCY. 

AVhile  the  breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  swine  are  producing  individuals  that 
excel  in  the  objects  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, the  breeders  of  poultry  are  playing 
with  insignificant  specks  and  spots,  like  a 
lot  of  school  boys. 

There  are  some  who  suppose  that  the 
raising  of  pure-bred  fowls  wTould  cease  but 
for  the  "fancy"  that  is  attached  to  it.  The 
fact  is  that  the  "fancy"  has  retarded 
progress.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  class  of 
buyers  among  the  "fanciers,"  but,  like  the 
boys  who  traded  knives,  they  would  all  be 
where  they  started  but  for  the  outside  pat- 
ronage— the  farmer.-: — who  buy  pure  breeds 
with  the  objects  of  securing  more  eggs  and 
better  market  poultry. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  pure  breeds  do  ben- 
efit the  farmers.  AVe  admit  the  fact,  and 
know  it  to  be  true,  but  the  poultry  breeds 
have  not  kept  pace  with  cattle  and  other 
live  stock,  yet  the  improvement  should  have 
been  greater  because  more  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  breeding  pure-bred  fowls  than  ot 
larger  stock. 

If  some  enterprising  breeder  should  in- 
troduce a  strain  of  any  breed,  for  instance 
Brown  Leghorns,  of  which  the  hens  pro- 
d  iced  250  or  more  e  xgsper  year,  and  this 
f  imily  of  Brown  Leghorns  were  as  pure 
b  zed  as  any  in  the  world,  with  not  a  drop 
of  foreign  blood  in  them,  aud  if,  in  order  to 
secure  prolificacy,  the  strict  rules  of  the 
standard  may  not  have  been  followed  when 
selecting  the  breeders,  what  would  be  the 
result  if  they  were  taken  to  the  show  room. 
Disqualified—  thrown  out  because  of  a  little 
dot  of  white  on  the  tip  end  of  a  single 
feather  of  the  wing.  The  prize  would  go  to 
some  beauty  which,  outside  of  its  show 
room  accomplishments,  might  be  utterly 
worthless. 

Imagine  the  Jersey  cows,  which  are  to 
meet  at  Chicago,  each  cow  with  a  "record." 
beaten  by  some  pretty  heifer  with  no  record 
at  all,  but  which  excels  in  beauty.  There 
■was  a  time  when  Jerseys  were  sold  foi 
"  points  "  as  much  as  for  butter  capacity, 
but  the  breed  did  not  pay.  When  the 
breeders  began  to  use  the  blood  of 
Coomassie,  Eurotas,  aud  the  "St.  Lam- 
berts," (without  regard  to  points,)  the  Jer- 
seys took  a  "boom"  and  have  held  it. 

The  man  who  will  introduce  a  breed  that 
lays  more  eggs  than  any  other  can  snap  his 
fingers  at  the  standard  and  standard  makers, 
for  they  will  sell.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
an  effort  in  thai  direction,  and  it  will  pay. 
We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  matter  to 
condemn  what  lias  been  done  but  to  show 
what  may  yet  be  performed. 

There  is  not  enough  new  breeds  as  yet-- 
of  the  right  kind. 
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QUITE  A  DIFFERENCE. 

In  an  Interesting  article,  written  by  the 
editor  in  Farm  Poultry,  mention  is  made 
of  the  high  prizes  sometimes  paid  for  indi- 
vidual specimens  of  some  particular  breed, 
and  the  editor  cites  the  following,  which 
came  under  his  observation  : 

"We  know  of  a  case  not  long  since,  where 
a  Plymouth  Rock  breeder  bought  two  pul- 
lets for  $35,  ($17.50  apiece),  and  a  hen  for 
$10,  which  he  declares  he  would  not  part 
with  for  $50.  Those  pullets  he  paid  over 
$3  a  pound  for,  and  the  hen  he  considers 
worth  about  $7  a  pound, — measuring  them 
by  the  avoirdupois,— but,  it  isn't  the  pounds 
of  flesh  he  values  them  for.  What  he  values 
them  for,  what  he  bought  them  for,  is, 
"  what  is  behind  them,"  their  pedigree  and 
blood.  He  knows  they  have  got  years  of 
work  and  study  behind  them,  and  the  rich 
blue-barring  in  color  and  typical  Plymouth 
Bock  6hape  that  he  wants  to  put  into  his 
strain ;  hence  it  is  a  wise  investment  for 
him  to  buy  them." 

We  believe  good  birds  are  worth  high 
prices,  but  on  what  was  the  value  of  the 
above  bird  placed.  Simply  his  plumage, 
the  "  rich  blue-barring  "  and  "  typical  Ply- 
mouth Rock  shape."  The  "pedigree  and 
blood"  was  for  the  same,  perhaps.  Would 
he  have  been  of  any  service  in  improving 
farm  poultry,  by  transmitting  to  his  daugh- 
ters the  ability  to  lay  more  eggs  than  pul- 
lets from  other  families  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  outside  of  being  a  fancy  fowl  (the  same 
as  a  pigeon),  what  use  would  he  have  been 
for  practical  purposes. 

The  editor  then  makes  a  comparison  witjj 
cattle,  as  follows: 

"  The  writer  saw  once,  in  the  cattle  quar- 
antine in  the  fort  just  south  of  Quebec,  a 
"  Jersey  "  bull  for  which  a  thousand  guineas 
($5,000),  had  been  paid  in  England.  Includ- 
ing cost  of  transportation,  expenses  of  three 
months  board  in  quarantine  and  freight  to 
his  future  home  in  Kansas,  that  bull  would 
stand  his  owner  fully  $6,000.  A  great  price, 
many  would  say,  for  a  breeding  bull,  but 
look  at  what  was  behind  him  that  made  his 
value,  the  years  of  mating  and  breeding  for 
a  purpose." 

Now,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  bull  was 
not  valued  for  his  color  at  all,  but  that  he 
was  the  son  of  some  noted  butter-producing 
cow,  and  sired  by  a  bull  from  a  butter-pro- 
ducing dam,  and  the  thing  that  was  behind 
him  was  the  belief  that  he  could  transmit 
to  his  daughters  the  excellent  butter  quali- 
ties handed  down,  through  him,  from  his 
dam  and  his  grand-dams. 

The  bull  will  improve  the  stock  of  his 
section,  and  increase  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  but  the  bird  will  please 
the  eyes  of  the  fanciers  and  adorn  the  show 
room,  but  on  a  farm  he  will  be  of  no  value 
because  not  bred.for  that  purpose. 

QUININE  FOR  CHICKENS. 

Quinine  has  done  good  service  for  human 
beings  but  here  comes  a  writer,  in  the  Poul- 
try Yard,  who  gives  quinine  with  beneficial 
results.  We  take  some  extracts  from  his 
letter.  He  says : 

"  In  cases  of  sudden  cold,  what  many  re- 
gard as  incipient  roup— though  perhaps  er- 
roneously— quinine  often  acts  as  if  it  had 
some  magical  quality.  I've  had  chickens 
suddenly  become  hoarse,  have  a  labored 
breathing,  show  watery  about  the  eyes  and 
at  the  nostrils,  and  by  giving  them  four 

trains  of  quinine  a  day  for  two  or  three 
ays,  every  unfavorable  symptom  would 
disappear.  Inasmuch  as  colds  and  the  di- 
seases which  begin  with  the  symptoms  of 
colds  are  the  greatest  troubles  with  which 
Northern  poultrymen  have  to  contend,  it 
would  seem  that  quinine,  if  not  a  universal 
panacea,  is  certainly  a  great  boon." 

The  remedy  is  one  that  we  have  tried  for 
years,  and  found  it  excellent,  and  it  is  eas- 
ily administered  when  given  in  the  shape  of 
pills.  We  admit  that  we  never  exceeded 
two  grains  a  day,  but  the  writer  explains 
thus  in  regard  to  the  large  doses : 

"I  cannot  understand  just  why  a  fowl 
requires,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
weight,  so  much  more  quinine  to  produce  a 

f'ven  effect  than  is  required  by  a  man,  but 
know  the  fact.  A  fowl  weighing  eight 
pounds  is  about  one-twentieth  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  four  grains  of  quinine  for  such  a 
fowl  is  none  too  much.  In  very  severe 
cases  I  have  administered  eight,  and  even 
twelve,  grains  of  quinine  to  a  fowl  in  a 
single  day,  and  with  admirable  results. 
Just  think  what  a  dose  this  would  be  for  a 
man.  Multiplying  the  four  grains  by 
twenty,  we  would  have  eighty  grains  for 
the  man,  and  in  these  exceptional  eases, 
where  eight  and  twelve  grains  were  admin- 
istered, we  would  have  160  and  240,  respec- 
tively. Now,  twelve  grains  of  quinine  is  a 
dose  sufficient  to  make  a  man's  head  roar 
like  the  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  But  despite 
thia  fact,  I  feel  perfectly  safe,  as  I  have 
tested  it  times  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
satisfied,  in  giving  four,  and,  in  severe 
cases,  even  eight  or  more  grains  of  quinine 
ip  a  day  to  a  fow}," 


The  medicine  must  be  given  at  the  proper 
time  on  the  first  symptoms,  and  should  be 
used  in  all  cases  of  roup.  Of  course  when 
large  numbers  of  chicks  or  fowls  are  sick 
the  administration  of  any  kind  of  medicine 
is  a  task,  hence  medicines  are  usually  given 
in  the  drinking  water. 

THE  MOISTURE  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

The  following  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Ross,  in 
Farm  Poultry,  will  call  attention  to  the 
matter  of  moisture  in  incubatojs,  and  per- 
haps convey  an  idea  to  others.    He  says: 

"I  have  long  entertained,  and  that  is  that 
the  egg,  in  its  normal  state,  contains  every- 
thing necessary  to  produce  a  live,  healthy 
chick,  moisture  included,  except  heat. 
Space  and  time  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
account  of  experiments  that  I  have  made 
with  hens  and  incubators,  to  demonstrate  to 
my  own  satisfaction  these  facts.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  set  a  hen 
in  a  place  and  under  circumstances  where  it 
would  be  too  dry  to  secure  a  good  hatch, 
and  the  dryer  I  could  get  the  nest  of  a  hen, 
the  better  the  hatch.  But  in  artificial  incu- 
bation, some  moisture  is  necessary  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  incubators  are  made, 
and  right  here  is  where  all  the  difficulty  lies. 
No  two  incubators  can  be  run  successfully 
alike  as  regards  moisture,  and  in  fact  the 
same  incubator  operated  in  different  locali- 
ties cannot  be  run  in  the  same  manner  with 
uniform  results.  Some  machines  require 
more  moisture  than  others.  I  once  built  a 
machine,  and  have  it  yet,  in  which  I  evapor- 
ated two  gallons  of  water  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  get  a  good  hatch.  I  am  now 
building  a  machine  which  requires  no  mois- 
ture, except  perhaps  under  certain  condi- 
tions, a  trifle  when  the  first  chicks  begin  to 
come  out.  The  whole  secret  of  this  lies  in 
the  subject  of  ventilation.  The  machine 
that  is  so  constructed  that  it  has  the  largest 


breathed  over  how  long  would  it  support 
life  ?  The  young  of  no  other  species  of  ani- 
mal breathes  until  it  is  born,  neither  does 
the  chick.  My  advice  to  those  who  wish  to 
be  successful  in  artificial  incubation  is,  to 
learn  somethingof  the  first  principles  of  the 
art.  Then  get  a  machine  properly  made, 
and  apply  a  little  common  sense  in  operat- 
ing it.  The  way  most  incubators  are  made 
and  the  way  they  are  run,  it  is  more  owing 
to  good  luck  than  good  management  that 
they  get  good  hatches. 

"Now  why  is  it  necessary  to  turn  the  eggs  ? 
Everybody  admits  that  it  is  necessary,  and 
the  hen  turns  them,  but  why  ?  Let  me  an- 
swer by  asking,  could  you  lie  in  one  posi- 
tion for  eighteen  or  twenty  days  without 
becoming  acripple  or  dying?  No.  Neither 
can  a  chicken.  But  how  does  a  hen  know 
that  ?  She  does  not  know  it.  When  she  is 
brooding  she  has  a  fever.  Her  temperature 
is  up  to  103  or  thereabouts,  and  by  turning 
the  eggs  over  the  cool  sides  of  the  eggs  come 
in  contact  with  the  heated  body  and  she  has 
learned  that  it  feels  more  comfortable,  and 
nature  has  provided  that  another  and  im- 
portant result  shall  thus  be  attained." 

The  above  is  excellent  in  not  only  explain- 
ing the  difficulties  on  the  moisture  question 
but  the  writer  also  brings  up  the  ventila- 
tion and  turning  of  the  eggs.  We  do  not  en- 
dorse all  that  he  says  on  ventilation,  but  the 
letter  is  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  perusal. 

A  GLORIOUS  JUDGE. 

We  received  a  score  card  from  the  recent 
Petaluma  Show  (California).  The  card 
stated  that  the  variety  was  No.  460,  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel,  the  entry  being  made  by 
Mr.  W.  O.  Moore,  of  Merced.  The  j  udge 
signed  his  "  signature  "  to  the  card,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  anything  but  his 
name,  but  which  we  made  cut  to  be  S.  L. 
Roberts,  the  same  Roberts,  we  suppose, 
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amount  of  air  passing  through  it  will  re- 
quire the  largest  amount  of  moisture,  and 
vice  versa.  The  hen's  nest  has  absolutely 
no  ventilation  when  the  hen  is  sitting  on 
the  eggs,  and  while  she  is  off  from  the  nest 
the  eggs  are  not  subjected  to  a  draft  of  air 
blowmg  on  to  or  between  the  eggs  ;  besides, 
the  eggs  that  are  sat  upon  by  a  hen  are 
coated  over  with  a  cement  composed  princi- 
pally of  oil  from  the  hen's  body  that  is  per- 
fectly air  and  moisture  proof,  and  that  is 
why  the  eggs  incubated  in  the  natural  way 
have  that  peculiar  glassy  appearances  that 
makers  of  incubators  have  so  much  desired 
to  attain.  This  varnish  upon  the  shell  be- 
ing composed  of  animal  matter  becomes 
rancid  and  forms  an  acid  which  disintegrates 
the  shell  by  combining  with  the  lime  of 
which  the  shell  is  largely  composed,  and 
hence  the  shells  of  eggs  hatched  by  a  hen 
are  more  easily  broken.  So  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  in  the  natural  method  but  very 
little  moisture  can  be  evaporated  from  the 
egg,  and  none  absorbed  by  the  egg.  But 
how  is  it  in  the  artificial  method  of  incuba- 
tion? The  shell  is  not  coated  over  with  a 
water  proof  cement,  but  remains  porous 
and  will  allow  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  contained  inside  of  the  shell  : 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  eggs  in  most  ma- 
chines are  subjected  to  a  constantly  chang- 
ing atmosphere,  and  we  all  know  how 
quickly  a  damp  cloth  will  dry  if  it  is  hung 
up  where  the  wind  can  blow  upon  it,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  eggs  placed  in  most  incu- 
bators ;  hence  the  supposed  necessity  of 
adding  moisture  to  the  air.  Now  this 
added  moisture  is  not  absorbed  by  the  egg, 
as  many  suppose;  it  simply  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  egg.  A  fresh  egg  is  nearly  or  quite  full 
and  can  hold  no  more,  either  of  water  or 
anything  else.  As  two  substances  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  bird  grows  it  must  have  room, 
and  as  the  shell  will  uot  enlarge,  some  of  its 
contents  must  be  displaced,  and  nature  has 
wisely  provided  a  means  of  escape  for  the 
water  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  new  being 
until  it  gets  strong  enough  to  break  its 
prison  walls  and  commence  its  separate  ex- 
istence. 

"A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  about 
ventilation  in  incubators  as  well  as  out  of 
them.  The  bird  does  not  breathe  until  the 
shell  is  broken ;  it  does  not  need  to.  Many 
suppose  that  is  what  the 'air  bubble,'  so 
called,  in  the  egg  is  for,  but  how  long  would 
it  take  for  a  chick  to  breathe  over  the  air 
contained  in  an  egg  shell  even  if  it  were 
filled  with  air  ?  And  after  the  air  was  once 


who  formerly  lived  in  Nebraska,  and  whose 
Brahmas  "sported"  white,  and  the  same 
Roberts,  perhaps,  who  lectured  the  poultry 
press  on  being  afraid  of  somebody. 

The  Petaluma  Association  should  hire 
Roberts  again.  He  is  a  perfect  love  of  a 
judge,  and  we  suppose  he  has  no  faith  in 
comparison.  This  Brown  Leghorn  must 
have  been  perfect,  or  at  least  perfect  in 
nearly  all  of  his  sections.  Here  are  his  cuts : 

Symmetry   Xpoi'Vt 

Head,  (on  color)  %  " 

Breast,  (on  shape)   %  " 

Fluff,  (on  color)   %  " 

Comb  2  " 

Tail,  (on  shape)  \)4  " 

Total,  X>)4 
What  a  beautiful  bird.  His  earlobes  and 
wattles  were  perfect.  Did  it  ever  happen 
before?  The  shape  and  color  of  the  neck, 
(including  hackle),  were  perfect.  The  back, 
both  in  shape  and  color,  was  perfect.  The 
breast  was  perfect  in  color,  and  nearly  per- 
fect in  shape.  The  body  was  perfect.  Not 
even  a  speck  was  on  the  legs  and  toes — they 
were  perfect.  Symmetry  did  not,  perhaps, 
include  the  shape  of  the  tail,  as  the  tail  was 
cut  \%  on  shape,  yet  the  entire  bird  was 
only  cut  %  on  symmetry. 

"  Such  a  perfect  bird  was  never  seen 
In  this  wonderful  town  of  Sligo." 

This  perfect  bird  had  come  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  his  tail  may 
have  been  twisted  in  the  box,  and  his  comb 
also  frozen,  or  he  might  have  been  cut  three 
points  less,  and  scored  97i^.  The  wings  of 
this  elegant  bird,  both  in  color  and  shape, 
were  also  perfect,  and  the  bird  was  perfect 
in  condition. 

"  For  he  was  such  an  elegant  bird 
In  this  wonderful  town  of  Sligo." 

The  owner  says  he  took  second  prize. 
What  must  the  first  prize  bird  have  scored. 
Probably  101,  or  more. 

Eastern  associations  will  miss  their  op- 
portunities if  they  overlook  the  aforesaid 
Roberts  as  a  judge.  He  would  be  invaluable 
in  some  Quarters, 


WET  HENS  AND  THEIR  EGGS. 

The  preaching  that  has  been  done  in  the 
farm  papers  and  poultry  Journals,  by 
theorists,  about  the  duck  that  goes  on  the 
water  and  then  sits  on  the  nest,  and  of  the 
hen  that  gets  wet  in  the  grass  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  becoming  mummies  in  the  eggs, 
is  sufficient  to  fill  several  volumes.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Tribune  brings  the  sub- 
ject up,  and  though  all  that  he  states  has 
before  been  given  by  us,  we  present  his 
statement.  He  says: 

"  The  old  and  oft  repeated  theory  that  in 
natural  incubation  eggs  need  more  moisture 
than  that  furnished  by  the  hen's  body  is 
easily  disproved  by  experience.  An  incu- 
bating hen  does  not  need  to  wander  through 
grass  wet  with  dew  or  to  be  out  occasion- 
ally in  the  rain  in  order  to  have  a  good 
hatch.  A  belated  chick  will  sometimes  dry 
fast  to  the  shell  and  needs  a  dip  in  warm 
water  to  free  it,  but  that  is  only  because  it 
is  weak  and  belated.  By  way  of  experi- 
ment, last  spring  I  set  seven  hens  on  ninety- 
one  eggs.  They  were  set  in  a  room  having 
a  board  floor  and  opening  into  an  inclosed 
shed  in  which  they  were  fed  and  watered 
and  had  a  dust  bath.  They  were  not  out- 
doors during  the  whole  hatch.  They 
brought  out  seventy-three  fine  chicks.  Of 
the  remaining  eighteen  eggs,  six  tested  out 
infertile.  The  rest  would  probably  have 
hatched,  only  they  were  set  under  a  foolish 
hen  of  uncertain  mind,  who  made  a  botch 
of  the  business.  The  supply  of  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  artificial  incubation 
and  at  the  right  stage  of  the  hatch  is  a  very 
puzzling  question.  There  are  bo  many 
modifying  circumstances  to  be  considered. 
Tht;  tendency  at  present  is  toward  less 
moisture  than  formerly,  and  to  be  applied 
the  last  few  days  of  the  hatch." 

Experiments  also  show  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  duck  paddles  on  the  water,  her 
eggs  require  less  (if  any)  moisture  than 
those  from  the  hen.  Eggs  are  supplied  by 
nature  with  all  the  moisture  needed.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  first  thing  that  oc- 
curs to  eggs  in  the  nest  is  evaporation  (or 
loss)  of  moisture,  both  under  tha  hen  and 
under  the  duck,  the  air  sack  at  the  end  ex- 
panding as  the  moisture  goes  off.  Regard- 
ing the  proper  moisture  the  writer  says: 

"If  the  incubator  is  run  in  a  cellar  less 
moisture  will  be  needed  than  if  above 
ground.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
less  moisture  is  required  than  in  others. 
Different  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  time  of  hatching  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Some  styles  of  incubators  require 
more  and  some  less  moisture.  The  person 
who  runs  the  incubator  will  need  to  study 
and  experiment  for  himself.  If  too  much 
moisture  is  given,  the  chicks  will  grow  too 
rapidly  and  become  bound  in  the  shell.  If 
too  little,  the  inner  membrane  will  become 
tough  and  dry.  In  either  case  many  chicks 
will  die  in  the  shell  during  the  last  few 
days  of  incubation." 

One  or  two  hatches  in  an  incubator  will 
teach  any  intelligent  person  just  what  to 
do  in  regard  to  moisture.  Only  when  the 
air  around  the  eggs  is  very  dry  does  the 
necessary  for  using  moisture  to  any  great 
extent  occur.   

LEAVE  THE  CHICKS  IN. 

In  regard  to  removing  the  chicks  from  an 
incubator  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  a 
subscriber  in  Iowa  writes  as  follows: 

I  read  an  article  in  your  December  is- 
sue, headed  "  Using  Incubators,"  where 
the  writer  says  don't  open  the  machine 
after  hatching  begins  until  it  is  all  over. 
Do  you  mean  that  the  chickens  shall  all  re- 
main in  ?  I  have  frequently  heard  com- 
plaint that  the  chicks  fall  down  into  the 
moisture  pans. 

It  is  best  to  leave  the  chicks  in,  and  to 
keep  the  incubator  closed.  The  trays 
should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  permit 
the  chicks  to  fall  into  the  moisture  pans. 
The  cold  draughts  of  air  on  the  chicks, 
just  at  the  time  when  they  are  hatching,  is 
a  severe  shock,  and  when  the  chicks  are  re- 
moved from  the  incubator  they  carry  away 
the  source  of  animal  heat,  and  the  incuba- 
tor will  but  slowly  get  back  to  the  required 
temperature  of  103  degrees,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  chicks  nr#y  die  in  the  shells. 

SORE  THROAT. 

One  of  the  correspondents  to  the  Balti- 
more Sun  has  the  following  to  say  in  regard 
to  sore  throat  in  turkeys:  "I  wrote  you 
some  time  ago  asking  what  to  do  for  our  tur- 
keys. In  that  letter  I  wrote  you  that  after 
trying  carbolic  acid,sulphur,etc..for  cholera, 
I  had  concluded  they  were  suffering  with 
sore  throat,  and  would  try  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. Out  of  a  flock  of  fifty  turkeys  I 
suppose  that  at  least  forty  would  not  or 
could  not  eat  at  all.  We  forced  turpentine 
dough  down  their  throats  and  rubbed  their 
necks  with  spirits  of  turpentine  two  or 
three  times,  and  now  we  have  forty-five  as 
lively  turkeys  as  ever  you  saw,  that  seem 
to  want  to  eat  up  everything  on  the  place. 
Five  were  too  far  gone  and  died,  nothing 
but  skeletons.  I  think  it  due  to  others  that 
I  should  write  you  this  for  publication," 
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A  1,000-LEGHORN  POWER  HENNERY. 

It  Is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  these  days 
of  progress  in  all  branches  of  farm  indus- 
try there  are  still  individuals  who  are  reap- 
ing large  returns  by  the  employment  of 
good,  old-fashioned  methods.  Mr.  George 
Sidway,  of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  these. 
He  has  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  the 
poultry  business.  His  farm  lies  two  and 
one-half  miles  southeast  of  Victor  village. 
About  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Sidway  was  a 
discouraged  farmer.  He  was  struggling 
with  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  his  farm,  and 
the  outlook  was  poor  indeed.  Now  the 
farm  is  paid  for.  A  substantial  modern 
house  stands  upon  it,  and  he  owns  some 
valuable  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  large,  flourishing  village  in  an 
adjoining  town.  About  the  time  first  men- 
tioned Mr.  Sidway  determined  to  sell  off 
his  hens  as  he  considered  them  too  expen- 
sive a  luxury,  but  at  the  earnest  protest  of 
his  wife  they  were  allowed  to  remain. 
Mrs.  Sidway  then  took  the  poultry  in 
charge  aud  the  present  success  is  largely 
due  to  the  active  part  she  has  taken  in  their 
management.  She  began  raising  chickens. 
Each  year  the  number  raised  was  increased, 
and  each  year  it  became  necessary  to  build 
additional  houses  to  accommodate  the  pul- 
lets. As  the  hens  multiplied  the  heavy 
work  devolved  more  and  more  upon  men. 
Good  customers  for  eggs  were  found  in  a 
neighboring  city.  The  stock  is  pure  White 
Leghorn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
mon fowls  which  are  kept  for. sitters.  The 
houses  now  number  eighteen  which  accom- 
modate 1,000  hens.  The  farm  of  150  acres 
is  run  entirely  for  poultry.  The  crops  and 
skim-milk  are  used  to  feed  the  fowls,  but- 
ter being  a  secondary  product.  The  soil, 
gravelly  loam,  inclined  to  sand  in  some 
portions,  is  capable  of  producing  cereal  and 
root  crops  in  abuudance,  and  is  good  fruit 
land.  There  is  some  pasture  and  meadow 
land.  Although  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes 
are  raised  to  a  certain  extent,  the  staple  is 
a  mixed  crop  of  oats,  peas  aud  barley, 
which  is  easily  harvested  with  a  binder. 
This  mixture  is  ground,  and  an  excellent 
meal  is  the  result.  Fourteen  of  the  houses 
are  grouped  near  the  dwelling,  and  there 
are  no  fence  restrictions.  A  cook  room  is 
connected  with  the  dwelling,  and  each 
morning  a  large  box  is  filled  with  the  hot 
mess,  placed  with  a  barrel  of  water  upon  a 
stone  boat,  and  hauled  from  house  to  house 
by  teams.  I  have  intimated  that  the  meth- 
ods were  of  the  old  style,  that  is,  no  incu- 
bators or  brooders  are  used,  no  eggs  are 
packed,  and  the  buildings  were  cheaply 
built,  and  not  in  a  way  to  secure  a  great 
degree  of  warmth.  The  hens,  however,  are 
fed  enough  during  the  winter  months  to 
keep  them  healthy,  and  the  floors  are  cov- 
ered with  straw,  which  when  worked  down, 
is  drawn  out  upon  the  land.  Behind  each 
house  a  shelter  has  been  lormcd  of  rails 
covered  with  straw.  This  enlarges  the  run, 
aud  when  frightened,  the  hens  go  into  it  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  An  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  house  the  farm  is  cut  by  a  ravine, 
in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  spring 
water.  Four  substantial  houses  have  been 
built  along  this  ravine,  and  each  year  the 
most  promising  pullets  are  transported  to 
these  buildings.  A  sufficient  number  of 
non-related  male  birds  are  obtained,  aud  all 
the  eggs  for  hatching  are  taken  from  these 
houses.  The  fowls  have  unrestricted  rauge 
but  the  two  flocks  are  too  far  apart  to 
mingle.  The  hens  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  oyster  shells  and  gravel  at  all  times  ; 
the  latter  is  taken  from  a  bed  on  the  farm. 
The  fowls  are  fed  only  twice  a  day,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  The  first  ration  is 
cooked  the  day  before  it  is  used,  in  a  large 
furnace  kettle,  and  warmed  up  each  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  mixture  of  meal,  bran,  mid- 
dlings, often  whole  grain,  milk,  water,  salt, 
apples,  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  or  other 
vegetables.  Mr.  Sidway .  buys  scorched  or 
wet  grain  in  large  quantities,  often  by  the 
car-load.  The  damp  grain  is  distributed 
around  on  the  availablefloorspace  in  barns, 
outbuildings  and  garrets,  ana  is  shoveled 
over  at  intervals  until  thoroughly  dry. 
When  an  elevator  fire  occurs  anywhere 
within  reasonable  distance,  Mr.  Sidway 
usually  obtains  some  of  the  scorched  wheat, 
und  lias  sent  as  far  as  Baltimore  for  it. 
Hardly  any  corn  is  fed. 

The  hatching  and  rearing  of  the  chicks 
have  been  the  work  principally  of  the 
women  folks.  A  building  is  selected  for 
sitting  hens  and  a  row  of  thirty  or  forty 
nests  us  made  of  boards  all  around  the  in- 
terior next  to  the  wall  on  the  ground.  The 
nests  are  divided  only  by  board  partitions. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  obtain  enough  hens 
to  fill  all  the  nests  and  they  are  all  set  at 
one  time.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  nests 
and  the  hens  are  put  upon  them  after  dark. 
The  hens  are  shut  on  for  a  day  by  boards 
placed  over  the  nests.  An  abundance  of 
food  and  water  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.  After  that  no  trouble  is  experienced 
with  the  hens  as  they  do  not  try  to  "double 
up  "  as  long  as  there"  is  one  nest  apiece  all 
around.  At  hatching  time  the  hens  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves.  If  there  is  danger 
uf  lice,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  put  in  the 
iKSts  before  the  broods  are  taken  off,  thus 
:.«.is  and  chicks  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
*  'irm  fumes  that  arise  from  it. 

When  strong  enough  the  broods  are  re- 
moved to  an  orchard  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house.  Here  are  scores  of  coops  and  af- 
ter a  few  days  the  hens  are  allowed  to  range 
at  will  with  their  chicks  amoutr  the  trees 
and  currant  bushes.  The  hens  do  not  fight 
each  other  or  molest  strange  chicks.  Th  i 
is  because  all  are  white.  When  a  hen 
patches  by  chance,  a  dark-colored  chick,  the 


others  lose  no  time  in  pecking  it  to  death. 
A  number  of  long,  low  shelters  have  been 
built  here  under  which  the  broods  gather 
during  storms,  and  eventually  many  of  the 
grown  chicks  make  these  their  home. 

On  this  farm  large  profits  have  been  real- 
ized in  spite  of  comparatively  low  prices, 
as  eggs  in  any  amount  are  not  expected  be- 
fore the  middle  of  February.  The  prices 
received  range  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two 
cents  per  dozen,  a  few  early  eggs  being  sold 
at  much  higher  figures.  But  at  any  time 
of  year  these  eggs  sell  for  two  to  three  cents 
above  the  market  price.  The  eggs  are  all 
of  one  color,  are  carefully  washed  and  as- 
sorted and  packed  in  clean  crates,  shipped 
once  per  week  to  regular  customers  who 
promptly  return  drafts  for  them.  During 
freezing  weather  shipments  are  made  by 
express,  but  the  hulk  of  eggs  go  as  freight. 
When  the  season  is  fairly  opened  about 
thirty  dozen  eggs  per  day  are  gathered.  Ex- 
act figures  as  to  cost  of  feed  aud  labor,  and 
the  receipts  of  money  could  not  be  obtained 
but  the  yearly  product  was  estimated  at 
10,000  dozen,  worth  at  least  $ 1,000,  half  of 
which  was  set  down  as  clear  profit. 

Mr.  Sidway  will  soon  remove  to  more  con- 
genial surroundings  on  the  town  property, 
which  consists  of  lorty  acres  of  good  land 
with  excellent  buildings,  aud  which  is  val- 
ued at  $7,000.  A  fruit,  vegetable  aud 
dairy  farm  will  be  made  of  his  present  place 
aud  more  substantial  houses  will  be  erected 
for  the  fowls.  Iu  consequence  of  his  con- 
templated removal  the  hen  buildings  at  the 
present  location  have  not  been  kept  in  as 
good  repair  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  as  the  tenant  will  have  charge  of  only 
300  fowls. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Sidway  practiced 
moving  the  houses  to  fresh  grounds  an- 
nually. No  power  of  any  kind  being  pro- 
vided, the  grinding  of  grain,  bones  and  meat 
has  not  been  attempted. 

While  there,  a  few  questions  were  asked 
of  the  proprietors: 

"Does  it  pay  to  raise  cockerels  and  sell 
tli  em  for  broilers  ?  " 

"We  cannot  say  that  it  does.  We  think 
it  just  as  profitable  to  pinch  off  the  heads 
of  the  young  roosters  as  soon  as  the  sexes 
can  be  distinguished." 

"  How  do  you  keep  your  fowls  healthy  ?" 

"  We  guard  against  lice  by  keeping  the 
floors,  houses,  aud  platforms  clean,  and  bv 
having  two  sets  of  roosts.  While  the  hens 
are  using  one  set,  the  other  is  out  in  the  air. 
The  sun  and  weather  soon  rid  it  of  vermin. 
We  do  not  think  kerosene  and  such  washes 
efficacious.  We  ward  off  roup  by  giving  the 
fowls  turpentine  twice  a  week  in  their 
food— say  a  large  teaspoonful  to  fifty.  The 
health  of  the  hens  is  also  preserved  by  a 
dose  of  copperas  in  the  drinking  water 
twice  a  week — a  teaspoonful  of  the  satur- 
ated solution  to  a  pail  of  water.  Once  a 
week — on  Saturday  nights  we  fill  the 
drinking  troughs  with  a  milky  solution  of 
lime;  this  remains  until  Monday  morning 
when  the  troughs  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
after  being  disinfected.  The  hens  are 
greatly  benefited  by  drinking  the  lime 
water.  Much  the  same  remedies  are  em- 
ployed in  raising  chicks." 

"Do  you  use  egg-food  and  condition  pow- 
ders ?  " 

"  No.  Their  use  has  never  increased  the 
egg-yield  perceptibly,  and  we  consider  an 
investment  iu  these  pnparations  a  foolish 
waste  of  money." 

"Until  what  age  do  you  feed  your  fowls?" 

"  Until  they  are  from  three  to  five  y^ars 
or  until  they  begin  to  look  old.  Some  of 
the  old  ones  die  when  their  usefulness  is 
ended,  and  we  select  some  for  sale  each 
fall." 

Mr.  Sidway's  poultry  farming  has  paid 
and  is  still  paying  under  the  old  methods. 
Honest  eggs,  carefully  washed  and  packed, 
and  square  dealing  form  the  basis  on  which 
his  success  has  been  built  up.  The  question 
is,  would  his  business  not  be  paying  better 
now  if  better  buildings  and  improved  ma- 
chinery had  been  gradually  introduced  ? — 
Arthur!).  Warner  in  Mural  New  Yorker. 


BOILED  GRAINS. 

F.ench  poultry  keepers  generally  cook 
the  grain  intended  for  the  fowls  they  wish 
to  fatteu.  They  boil  it  till  the  farina 
swells  and  softens,  so  as  to  burst  the  envel- 
oping membrane.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  burst  grain  is  better  than  dry,  for  fat> 
tening  poultry,  and  whether  this  is  founded 
upon  accurate  experiment  or  not,  it  is  of 
importance  to  ascertain  the  difference  of 
expense  between  the  two,  and  whether  more 
or  less  is  eaten  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
To  discover  this-,  M.  Reaumur  caused  four 
pint-measures  of  each  of  the  six  common 
sorts  of  grain  to  be  boiled  till  they  were 
well  burst,  and  he  found  the  increase  of 
bulk  in  each  sort  was  the  following: 

Pint 
Measures. 

Four  pint-measures  of  oats,  after 
being  boiled  to  bursting,  filled  7 

Four  pint-measures  of  barley  after 
being  boiled  to  bursting,  tilled  10 

Four  pint-measures  of  buckwheat, 
after  being  boiled  to  bursting, 
tilled  U 

Four  pint-measures  of  maize,  af- 
ter being  boiled  to  bursting, 
tilled  above  15 

Fourpint-measures  of  wheat,  after 
being  boiled  to  bursting,  tilled  a 
little  more  than  10 

Four  pint-measures  of  rye,  after 
being  boiled  to  bursting,  filled 
nearly  15 
Itiee  swells  considerably  more  by  boiling 

than  any  of  these  six  sorts,  but  it  is  seldom 


given  to  poultry,  except  for  fattening,  un- 
der the  notion  that  it  tends  to  whiten  the 
flesh. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  boiling  altered 
the  lining  of  fowls  for  any  of  the  particular 
sorts,  experiments,  varied  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  similar  to  those  already  detailed, 
were  made  by  M.  Reaumur.  The  fowls 
were  furnished  with  two,  three,  four,  five 
and  six  different  sorts,  sometin  s  all  the 
kinds  were  devoured  alike,  and  at  others 
nothing  but  dry  grain,  and  a  third  nothing 
but  boiled.  All  that  could  be  collected 
from  these  experiments  was,  that  the 
greater  number  of  fowls  prefer  boiled 
grains  to  raw,  though  there  are  many  of 
them  that  show  a  preference  to  the  dry 
grain  on  certain  days,  aud  no  permanency 
could  be'  discovered  in  the  preference  shown 
for  any  sort  of  burst  grain.  Some  fowls, 
for  example,  which  one  day  preferred  boiled 
wheat,  would  on  other  days  make  choice  of 
buckwheat,  or  maize,  or  barley,  and  some- 
times, though  more  seldom,  even  of  rye; 
but  rye,  either  boiled  or  raw,  is  the  least 
favorite  sort  of  grain.  It  follows,  as  an 
important  conclusion  from  such  experi- 
ments, that  we  may  make  choice  of  the  sort 
of  grain  which  happens  to  be  cheapest, 
without  much,  if  any,  disadvantage;  al- 
ways excepting  rye,  when  other  sorts  are 
to  be  had  on  reasouable  terms. 

Other  experiments  were  required  to  show 
whether  there  is  any  economy,  or  the  con- 
trary, iu  feeding  poultry  with  boiled  grain, 
aud  this  was  readily  ascertained  from  know- 
ing, first,  how  much  dry  grain  sufficed  for 
one  or  more  fowls,  aud  then  boiling  the 
same  quantity  aud  trying  how  much  of  that 
would  in  like  manner  be  sufficient.  The  ex- 
periments made  with  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  were  as  follows : 

Rye,  although  so  very  considerably  in- 
creased in  bulk  by  boiling,  instead  of  being 
more  tilling,  becomes  less  so,  aud  more  of  it 
is  eaten  when  boiled  than  when  raw.  Oats, 
although  increased  iu  bulk  nearly  one-half 
by  boiling,  are  not  on  this  account  rendered 
more  sufficing  for  the  fowls,  which  in  two 
days  consume  four  pint-measures  of  dry 
oats,  in  the  same  period  eat  seven  pints  of 
them  when  boiled,  so  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  economy  iu  the  additional  trouble. 
Mowbray  says  that  oats  have  a  scouring 
tendency,  although  they  are  recommended 
as  promotive  of  laying,  and  in  the  south  of 
England  are  much  used  for  fattening. 
Buckwheat  swells  still  more  than  oats,  by 
boiling,  but  fowls  will  consume  fourteen 
pints  boiled  in  the  same  space  of  time  that 
four  dry  ones  would  be  sufficient.  Mow- 
bray pronounces  it  an  unsubstantial  food. 
Maize  (or  corn)  is  said  to  be  more  profit  able 
boiled  than  raw.  When  kept  long  upon  it 
they  begin  to  dislike  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  on 
this  account  that  less  of  boiled  maize  is  con- 
sumed. The  saving  is  supposed  to  be  one- 
third  or  one-fifth. 

Fowls,  which  would  have  eaten  two  pints 
of  dry  barley  a  day,  ate  but  two  pint-meas- 
ures of  the  boiled  grain.    Therefore,  as  ten 

Slut  measures  of  boiled  barley  are  pro- 
uced  from  four  pints  of  dry,  three  pints  of 
the  boiled  are  equivalent  to  no  more  than 
six-fifths  of  a  pint  of  the  dry,  consequently 
the  experience  in  dry  barley  is  to  that  of 
boiled  as  ten-fifths  to  six-fifths,  that  is,  as 
ten  to  six,  or  as  five  to  three,  showing  a 
saving  of  two-fifths  by  giving  boiled  instead 
of  dry  barley. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  barley 
is  more  profitable  and  effective  when  boiled 
than  when  raw.  If  given  warm,  but  not 
hot,  we  have  known  it  to  hasten,  materially 
the  period  of  laying,  and  to  promote  jiu  a 
high  degree  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
hens.  Wheat,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  increases  in  bulk  by  boiling,  nearly 
the  same  as  barley,  and  these  interesting 
experiments  prove  that  the  use  of  boiled 
maize,  barley  or  wheat  is  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy. The  expense  of  fuel  must  be  taken 
into  account,  but  in  the  routine  of  almost 
any  domestic  establishment,  this  must  be 
comparatively  trifling.  It  may  not  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat  that  there  is  no  profit, 
but  only  the  loss  of  fuel,  time  and  trouble, 
in  boiling  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye. — Bos- 
well. 


FIVE  PECKS  A  YEAR. 

If  the  five  pecks  of  corn,  as  the  allotted 
allowance  of  a  hen  for  one  year,  could  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  entire  year, 
and  the  hen  returned  its  equivalent  daily, 
in  the  shape  of  eggs,  the  matter  of  estimat- 
ing the  cost  aud  the  profit  would  not  be 
difficult,  says  the  Mirror,  but  as  the  hen 
requires  more  food  in  wiuter  than  in  sum- 
mer, and  as  she  produces  more  eggs  during 
the  warmer  months,  the  prices  iu  .he  mar- 
kets do  not  indicate  the  profits  obtained  at 
all  seasons.  If  we  accept  five  pecks  as  the 
yearly  allowance  the  daily  proportion  is 
less  than  one  gill.  If  any  other  food  is 
given  the  hen  the  corn  must  be  reduced  to 
correspond,  as  tue  five  pecks  is  intended  for 
corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  some 
other  food.  Now  a  g  11  of  corn,  with  no 
other  food,  is  not  sufficient  for  a  hen  in 
winter,  if  sue  is  in  a  cold  climate. 

Estimating  the  value  of  five  pecks  of  corn 
at  seventy-five  cents,  the  cost  of  the  food  of 
a  hen  is  ubout  one  aud  a  half  cents  per 
week,  or  less  than  the  average  value  of  one 
egg  for  the  whole  year,  and  less  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  an  egg  during  the  wiuter 
season.  With  prices  of  eggs  higher  in  win- 
ter the  farmer  can  afford  to  double  the 
quantity  of  the  food  allowed,  and  if  the  hen 
rewards  him  with  one  egg  during  each 
week  she  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  food, 
while  two  eggs  will  allow  of  a  profit,  leav- 
ing out  cost  of  labor,  etc,    Ti)e  estimates 


given  above  are  not  strictly  reliable,  how 
ever,  as  the  feeding  of  the  hen  depends  on 
too  many  conditions  to  attempt  to  place  her 
on  a  certain  allowance. 

The  profits  from  poultry  do  not  depend 
upon  winter  laying.  There  is  a  larger  profit 
derived  in  the  summer  than  in  winter,  for 
while  the  prices  of  eggs  may  be  lower,  the 
hens  will  lay  more  of  them,  and  they  will 
secure  for  themselves  a  great  share  of  their 
food,  but  nevertheless  those  who  keep  hens 
in  win  er  should  aim  to  make  them  lay,  for 
it  is  when  the  hens  are  producers  at  all 
seasons  that  they  pay  best.  One  advantage 
in  wiuter  is  that  better  attention  can  be 
giveu  the  fowls,  as  but  little  of  other  work 
can  be  done  and  the  labor  so  bestowed 
should  be  repaid  by  the  fowLs. 


LAZY  PEOPLE  WON'T  DO. 

Management  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  selection  of  a  breed.  No  indolent  per- 
son can  succeed  with  poultry,  because  regu- 
lar care  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to  suc- 
cess in  any  branch  of  the  whole  business. 
The  best  variety  of  fowls  and  the  choicest 
specimens  of  their  kind  will  only  give  in- 
different returns  for  your  investment  un- 
less they  are  fed  suitable  food  at  proper 
times  and  have  what  they  need  within  easy 
reach  at  all  times.  Without  fulfiling  these 
conditions  we  are  perpetrating  the  old  out- 
rage of  the  Egyptians  upon  the  Israelites 
wn  n  they  compelled  their  captives  to  make 
o  specified  number  of  bricks  with  a  supply 
of  proper  materials.  We  have  too  many  of 
the  persecuting  Egyptians  in  the  poultry 
business.  A  lazy  man  will  be  slovenly  and 
allow  the  accumulation  of  filth,  which  is 
sure  destruction  to  the  fowls  and  conse- 
quently ruinous  to  profit.  We  have  Just 
heard  of  a  breeder  iu  Pennsylvania  who  lost 
six  out  of  every  ten  of  his  fowls  and  won- 
dered what  was  the  cause  of  such  mortality 
in  his  flock;  but  he  had  kept  them  in  close 
qearters  and  neglected  to  clean  out  their 
houses  until  more  than  one-half  moved  out 
the  natural,  but  the  unprofitable  way.— 
Poultry  Yard. 


FATTENING  GEESE. 

Geese  are  altogether  different  to  ordinary 
fowls  or  even  ducks,  in  one  respect,  and  a 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  the  final 
fattening  off,  by  putting  each  bird  into  a 
separate  compartment.  Geese  never  thrive 
in  this  way,  and  instead  of  getting  fatter 
actually  pine  away.  They  appear  to  be 
miserable  without  company,  and  each  lot 
should  be  killed  together,  or  the  one  left  be- 
hind rapidly  loses  flesh.  Some  birds  fatten 
quicker  than  others,  and  as  they  are  seen  to 
et  into  ripe  condition,  which  can  best  be 
ecided  by  the  state  of  their  appetites, 
they  had  better  be  killed  off.  As  soon  as 
they  are  as  fat  as  they  will  get,  the  desire 
for  food  begins  to  slacken,  and  then  it  is 
that  they  should  be  despatched,  or  they 
will  lose  flesh  Bostead  of  gaining  it.  We 
have  known  goslings  feed  up  to  fifteen  and 
eighteen  pounds  iu  weight,  out  these  have 
been  exceptional,  and  a  dozen  pounds  is 
nearer  the  mark,  so  that  all  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  exactly  the  same.  To  go 
on  feeding  in  the  expectation  of  increasing 
the  weight  after  the  fowl  has  shown  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned  would  be 
fouud  a  losing  game. — English  Fanciers' 
Gazette. 


PURIFYING  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Where  permanent  poultry  houses  and 
yards  are  erected,  aud  the  fowls  are  kept 
continuously  therein,  the  ground  after  a 
time  becomes  so  impure  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  the  fowls.  The 
yards  need  purification.  The  best  plan  u 
to  have  two  yards  for  each  flock  of  fowls 
and  keep  one  covered  with  a  growth  of  oats, 
rye,  corn,  clover,  or  the  like,  shifting  th* 
fowls  from  one  to  the  other  when  necessary. 
Digging  over  the  yards  once  a  fortnight  will 
answer  a  few  years.  Sowing  the  yards  with 
gypsum  will  help  in  their  purification,  a* 
thegypsum  absorbs  and  holds  the  fou 
odors.  But  where  digging  and  sowing  wits 
gypsum  are  employed,  once  in  every  two  o< 
three  years  the  top  soil  should  be  removed 
using  it  as  a  fertilizer,  and  new,  fresh  earth 
carted  in  to  take  its  place.  Mr.  Rankin 
grows  a  crop  of  vegetables  on  his  yards 
yearly;  and  thus  keeps  the  soil  in  suitable 
condition  for  his  immense  flock  of  duck 
aud  ehickens.  Some  plan  of  purification  :s- 
necessary,  and  that  is  the  best,  for  any  par 
ticular  poultry  raiser,  which  will  enab'u 
him  to  do  the  work  the  most  economical  1* 
and  the  most  thoroughly. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


CHICKENS  FEATHERING  OR  MOULTING. 

It  very  often  happens  that  chickens  wh«n 
they  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  ragged" 
state  begin  to  show  signs  of  drooping,  es- 
pecially at  the  time  when  the  feathers  are 
growing  on  the  head.  At  such  a  time  un- 
less proper  attention  is  given  to  them  the 
death-roll  will  be  materially  increased. 
Change  of  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  and  shel- 
ter from  variations  of  the  weather  must  all 
be  taken  into  account.  A  little  sulpb>« 
given  in  the  soft  morning  meal  will  be  found 
beneficial,  and  a  most  useful  change  of  food 
will  be  found  in  millet  seed  or  hemp  seed, 
either  or  both  of  which  may  be  given  in 
moderate  quantity.  If  kept  in  town  see 
that  the  chickens  have  access  to  plenty  w 
green  food,  particularly  watercress,  whwt 
we  have  previously  advocated  as  a  most  A* 
sirable  food,  and  also,  if  obtainable,  dande- 
lion leaves.— Feathered  World. 
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1  Spangler  Etters,  Tork  Co.,  Pa.  Indian  Games. 
Circular,   15  varieties,  thorough  bred  poultry . 

uff  Leghorns,  very  fine.  Eggs  ?3  per  15.  Ham. 
B.  Injkeys.   F.C.  Whiteniarsh,  Cuyler,  Sf.  V. 


Prize  WinningB.  T.,L.B.,B.P.R.  ands.C.W. 
L.  Stamp.   Wiu.H. Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specialty. 


M 


UFF  tECHOKXS.-Egss  53  for  13.  OH,. 
IS  I :  Hi'  CAJKPENTEK,  Cazenovia,  Ji.  V. 

GGS-— Knapp  Bro's  best  stock, 'S.  C.  W.  Legs, 
at $1. 50  per  15.  CM.  Wood,  N  ew  Woodstock,  N . Y. 


E 


B 
E 

Eggs  for  hatching,  six  best  varieties.  Stamp  for  IS  < 

Circular.         J.  HEAGY,  Trindle  Spring,  Pa.  J-V 

For  sale.— One  300  egg  P.  S.  Incubator.  Used  one  Tjl 

season.    PrioBS35.  (i.  E.  Healv.  Methuen.  Mass.  1 


ggs  from  choiceB.Langs.,B.P.Kocks,  L.  Brahs. 
and  S.  L.Wyans.  Edw.Boyer,Thorntown,Ind. 


lor  sale.— One  300  egg  P.  S.  Incubator.  Used  one 
season.   Price S35.  G.  E.Htaly, Methuen, Mass. 

rj.  Fleck,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Prizewinners.  Imp. 
•  I.  Games  and  W.Legs.   Eggs  for  hatching.  Cir 

ose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rock,  eggs 
?1  per  13.   E.  B.  Ketcham,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


R 


ose  Comb  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns  and  Silver  L. 
Wyans. ,  15  eggs  $1, 39, 53.  J .  W .  Cook,  Poueto,  Ind . 


s 


C.  Brown  Leghorns,  choice  stock.  Eggs  $1  per 
.15.  Pleasure  poultry  Yards,  box  31,  Mary  ville,  Pa. 


8P  D  LEGHORJiS,  winners,  Eggs  $1.00  for 
.  L.  D.  13.  C.  C.  CBAVER,  York,  Fa. 


fmproved  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
L 13  for  $1,  $26  for  51.50.  J.  B.  Bail-,  Belvidere,  N.J. 


eller's  Gol.  Wyans.  win  at  all  shows.  Eggs  $3. 
9  yards.   Cir.   Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

ior  sale.— Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $1 .50 
for  15.  Milton  Kenworlliy,New  London,  Ind . 


X  T.  IiRAIOIAS,  White  and  Barred  P.  Rock 
\-l  eggs,  $2  per  15,  White  Guinea  eggs,  $1.50. 
MKS  I.  Jj.  FABKEB,  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Q/Y/~keach  No.  C  Envelopes,  6  lb  Noteheads,  3x5 
jZi\JVJ  Cards,  neatlv  printed,  use  cuts,  only  $2.00. 
Samples  for  stamp.   •  STUMP,' Kay,  Ind. 

PIT    «AMES     ONIiY,   ASSESS,  JAPS, 
BUBY,  SIJRRYS  ANI>  I>OMS.  Stamp. 
IDE  KOSSITER,  Ciirard,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Boelcs  exclusively.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  stock  tine,  large  and  vigorous. 
Send  for  price  list.  E.G.McCormack,  Perryville,  Ind. 


SC.  B .  Leghorns  only,  best  Strains  and  finest  bird  s,      CDCC  I  Eggs  free.   Buff  Leghorns.  Ind.  Ganifs 
•  Eggs  51  per  13.  Eugene  Keith  Nelson,  N.  "1 .     rnCC  !  and  eight  Qther  varieties.    Stamp  for  Cir. 
 Enterprise  Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 


s 


ix  fine  W.Wyan.C'k'ls  for  sale  cheap.  Sid. strain 
G.H.  Waterman, 41  Home  Ave, Fort  Wayne, Ind. 


THERMOMETERS, accurately  tested,  forlncu. 
Cheap.     T,  Rackuam,  245  E.  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


V 


alley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa.  B.  and 
W.  Turkeys,  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Cir. 


BEACK  MIXORCAS  and  INDIAN  GAMES, 
other  varieties,  eggs  for  hatching.    Rev.  E.  E. 
CRUMREING,  Lewisberry,  York  county,  Pa. 

"T7,/~1/^Q?1  for  13.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
SjJ  \JTVXlO  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Langshans. 
Choice  stock.      Mrs.  T.  A.Shuff,  New  Berlin,  111. 


rririQ'tli'  and  W.  H.  Turkeys.  T.  Geese, 
JliVXvTio  $1.50  per  11.  P.  Ducks,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  5cts.  each.  Mrs.  G.  Huffstetter, Vesta,  Ind. 


EGGS  FOR  GETTING.  Lt.  Brahma,  W.  P. 
Rock,  B.  Cocliiu  and  birds  for  sale  and  show 
stock.   None  better.     J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

W Wyandotte. P.  Cochin,  T.angshan,  B.P.  Rock, 
•  R.C.  B.Leghorn,  Blk. Minorca  egg,  $1  per  15. 
lnd.Game,$2  50  per  13.  J.D  Engel,  Middleburg,  Md. 

EGGS.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leg..  $1  for 
13,  $3. 7")  for  65  also  fine  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale.     F.  F.  AEDERFER,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  prize  winners. 
Eggs  $2  per  setting,  3  settings $5.  7  settings  $10. 
Send  for  free  circular.   H.  D.  Ives,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

TPf~1  G  G.and\V.Wvan.,$2perl3,B.l'.l{'k., 
JliVXVXO.  $1  per  13,  Ind.  Games, S3  per  V.  A  few 
fine  Cockerels  for  sale.     T.  F.  Higley,  Fairfield  la. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Ind.  Game  $1.C0 
per  13.    Red  Caps  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  S2.0oper 
13,  from  choice  birds.  J. S. Manning,  Columbus,  Wis. 

HATTON  POULTRY  YARDS.  20  Var.  pure- 
bred poultry.   Eggs  $1  per  13.    Send  for  24-page 
catalogue.      J.  W.  Miller,  llatton,  Cum.  Co.,  Pa. 


Choice  Farm  Range,  S.  Wyans..  L  Brahs..  fine 
Part.  Cochins,  eggs  $1  per  i:t.  Rabbits,  Ger.  Hares 
and  Guinea  Pigs.  A.B.  Wingert,  Northampton,  Ohio. 

Fowls!  Eggs!  P.  Rocks.  L.  Brahs.,  W.  and  Gol. 
Wyans., B.  Leg.  B.  M.  Rouen  Ducks,  I'. Guineas, 
$lperset.   Stamp.   Mrs.  J.  P.IIellings,  Dover,  Del. 

"Dose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Eggs  In 
XX  season,  also  Nutmeg  Mush  melon  seed,  40  cts.per 
lb.  by  mail.   A.  A.  CLARK,  Milroy,  111. 

"READ  THIS"  ?1-?-per-3  e?SI'-.^"hite  Pocks 


exclusively. 


and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn. 
W.  D.  HALL,  Wellington.  Ohio. 


~TF/~1       C!  express  paid. 
XLVXVXio  and  W-  Wyandotte ej 


paid. 


W.  and  B.   P  Rock 
.  ..s  S3  00  exnress 
A.  R.  MEEEEK,  Trnxton,  X.Y. 


CflR  Cnl  C  A  latest  Improved  Manns  Bone 
rUn  OHLt.  Cutter,  at  a  bargain,  with  two  wheels 
and  handles.      O.  M.  KEEFER,  Williamsport,  l'a. 

PHI  LA.  Show,  Jan.,  '92,  4  entries,  5  prizes.  Read- 
lug,  Pa., -Dec,  '92,  21  prizes,  R.  and  S.  C.  B. 
Legs  ,  Bar.  and  W.  P.  K'ks.  Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Cir. 
W.  W.  Kulp.  Pottstown,  Pa.  

EGGS  from  Imp.  Ind.  Games.  $2.25  per  13,  P. 
Comb  B.  Leghorns,  R.  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  W. 
F.  B.  Spanish,  L. Brahmas, B.  P.  Rocks,  $1-00  per  13. 
C-.  McLEAN,  Galena  St.,  Janesville,  Wis.  

GRAND  YARDS  Ind.  Games,  best  selected.  S4 
for  15  eggs.  Fine,  52  for  15.  B.P.  Rocks,  best 
select, $1.50  for  15.  Fine,  SI  for  15.  S.  C.B. Legs.,  $1  for 
15.  Wm.  R.  McKnett,  Keunedyviile,  Kent  Co.  Md. 

$1.00  FOB  13  EGGS 

of  S.  Wyan.,  S.  C.  B.  Leg.,  L.  Brah.,  B.  Minorcas. 

A.  KUNZE,  Garden  Prairie,  Ills. 


Peninsular  Poultry  Yards,  St  Ignace,  Mich.  Fggs 
from  large,  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Part.  Cochins, 
I.Gms,  B.P.  Rks,  B.. Minorcas,  (extra  heavy)  W.  Wyn, 
R. Caps, 51  to  $2.50  per  13. Cir.  M.  F.Stellwagen,  Prop. 

CfPC  S1  rer  setting.  Very  choice  pure-bred 
LUUO  White  Cochins,  Leghorns,  P.  ltocks,Wyan- 
dottes,  W. and  B. Minorcas.  Fresh  and  true  to  name. 
Give  me  a  trial.   S.  L.  HIBBERD,  Lima,  Pa. 

America's  White  Wonders,  not  excelled  by  any 
breed,  for  beauty,  hardiness,  egg  production  and 
market  qualities,  large  size,  extra  layers.  Send  for 
illustrated  Cir.    Wm.  N.  French,  New.IIaveu,  Vt. 


PnESSEY'S  BROODER.  Ki'K'&KE 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hamnionton,  N.  J. 

f  rifllf  UP  SIT  If  you  want  eggs  of  good  stock  at 
LUU1\  lULnL.  low  prices,  write  to  A.  F.  KIM- 
MEE,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  Prop,  of  The  Orwigsburg 
Poultry  and  Stock  Farm.  Cornish  Indian  Games 
and  all  leading  varieties.   Honest  dealing  my  motto. 

T^/^i /"I  Q  for  setting  from  B'.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
J_J  vXVXO  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas. 
M.  B.  Turkeys  and  Pekiu  Ducks,  also  breeder  of 
Hampshiredown  Sheep,  English  Beagles  and  Fox 
Houuds.  A.Elwyn  Strode,  Box  19J6,  West  Chester.Pa. 


Coneord  Poultry  Club  will  sell  eggs  from 
cholcestprize-winniug  Cochins,  Brahmas, Lang; 
shans.  Leghorns,  Ply.  Rocks,  Houdans,  I.  Games, 
Wyaudottes,  W.  C  B.  Polish  and  Minorcas.  Club 
composed  of  thirteen  members,  each  member  makes 
a  specialty  of  one  and  not  more  than  two  breeds.  Eggs 
fl  and  53  per  13.  J  as. A. Tucker,  Sec'y,  Concord,  Mich. 


Caponizing  Instruments.   Practical  set  has  been 
inuse  for  several  years. $2. 50  per  set.   Lukens  & 
Whittington,  626  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AH.  ANDERS,  Eansdale,  Pa..  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  nim. 

LOW  FEE  POULTRY  CEUE.  Lowell,  Mich. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry.   Write  for  20 
page  Circular.        FRANK  R.  ECKEK,  Secy. 

BEATTY'S  PIANOS  SMg'fWWfc 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTV,  Washington,  N.J. 

"DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
XV  also  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1 .50  per  1  ,  $2.60  per  3e. 
Circular  free.    J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett  Ohio. 

H A.  WATTLES.  R.iynerille.  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  E.  Wyandotts,  I!  P.  Rooks  and  R. 
C.  R.  Leghorns  in  the  West.  Egs»  S2  per  13. 


Tndian  Game  eggs  $2-00  per  13.  R.  c.  15.  Leghorns, 
S.  Wyaudottes,  li.  P.  Rocks.  L.  Brahmas,  eggs$l 
per  13.  W.  R  Cnrtiss  &  Co ,  Rausomville,  S.\. 

Golden  and  White  Wyaudottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Eggs  from  choicest  stock  $1  50  per 
13, ?4  0.) per  39.  Chronio  Cir.  free,  see  .May.  1891.  No. 
Poultkv  Keepeh.    T.  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  N  Y. 

STRAVGE,  the  Poultrvman,  Be;zer,  Mich;  Eggs 
_  $1.50  per  13,  $2.5  i  per  26.  Liglifl'.i  almias.  Bulf 
Cochins.  Golden  Wyaudottes,  INDIAN  GAMES. 
Prize  winners  in  every  yard. 


(SSCUBATORS 

2c.  stamp  for  circular. 
S.  Howard  MERRYMAN,Boslev,Md. 


1,1 


rpiIE  ROOM,  1893-Buff  Wyandotles,  Butf 
I   Rocks,  blue  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorn;:.  India] 


L'ifi 


Rabbits, 


Games.     All  varieties  Poultry 
Guinea  Pigs,  Ferrets,  Maltese  Cats, fine  I) 
Shetland  Ponies,  Garden  Seeds  and  Flowers.  I'OL. 
JOSEPH  EEEFEE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  furnished  by  the  dozen 
or  thousand,  from  stock  that  is  healthy,  vigorous, 
good  size  and  good  layers.  Fertility  and  safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.    A  circular  for  a  stamp. 

A.  J.  HAEEOCK. 

Atlantic  Farm. 

Speonk,  E  I.,N.  Y. 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

are  the  finest  collection  on  •  a  th,  and  you  will  miss 
it  if  you  order  eggs  or  stock  oefore  sending  a  2  cent 
stamp  for  our  new  catalogue  containing  colored  plate 
of  Buff  Leghorns,  and  the  grandest  lot  of  testamo. 
nials  ever  seen.  Eggs  $3  0'.  *">.00  and  $10.00  per  13 
Address  A.  D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsbnrg.  P:>  \ 

•y>OBINS  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS  AND 

XV  KENN*:ES.— Eggs  from  prize  winners  at 
"Worcester,  Jan.  31st  to  Feb  3d,  'U3.  Barred  Ply. 
Rocks,  1st  on  breeding  pen,  b 'st  pen.  3d  on  cockerel 
and  pullet;egg.sSi.50,S2.00,S5.00per  15.  White  Wyau- 
dottes. 1st  breeding  pen,  1st  on  cock :  eggs  $3-50.  S4  per 
15.  Buff  Leghorns,  2d  pen,  4th  cockerel:  eggs  52  00, 
$4  00,  $6.00  per  IS.  Birds  a  matter  of  correspondence. 
CHAS,  F.  DOW,  Box  33.  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
 ST.  RERNARD  DOGS.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
INDIAN  GAMES, 

R.  P.  ROCKS,  BLACK  JAVAS,  L.  BRAH- 
MAS. S.  S.  HAMKERGS  AND  PEKIN 
DECKS  — All  prize  winners  at  various  shows. 
Free  cir.  Eggs  $1.50to  S2.U0  per  13. 

R.  W.  DAVISON  &  CO., 

Box  8?,  Clendola,  N.  J. 


Krii-ACENTUWTIL AFTER yOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
^±1}^     stamp  for  catalogue  ftaf 
BO0K|NGUBATI0N5cts^    qE5  &.c^rs 


^^■SErPLANsBROOP^  J 


I^VonCulih  Inc. Co  DELAWARECny. Del[X 


a  Fact 

that  Emery  S.  Fugh's  strain  of 

Black  Minorcas  and  Golden  Wyandottes 

always  win  whether  exhibited  by  myself  or  my  pa- 
trons. 'I  hey  have  won  highest  honors  the  past  fall  and 
•winter  at  Syracuse  (N.  Y.  State  Fair).  Albany, 
Gloversville  and  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  K.  I.  State  Fair, 
H  I.  poultry  show,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Denver,  Col., 
and  other  shows.  1  lead  on  these  two  varieties  and 
have  probably  impoited  more  and  bel  ter  Minorcas 
the  past  year  than  any  breeder  in  America.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  my  Imported  and  prize  winning  birds. 
Also  Barred  and  W  hite  Rocks,  Fart.  Cochins  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Send  stamp  for  my  handsome  24-page 
catalogue. 

ESViERY  S.  PUGH, 

Importer,  Extorter  and  Rreeder. 

UTICA,       -       «  Xtf.TT. 


THE  FAMOES  AY II IT E WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Scliwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield,  Conn 


PEER  LESS- HAT C  HE  R 


h  Perfect  in  every  respect  and  reasonable 
Uin  price.  High-grade  Poultry  and  Eggs 
n  for  sale.  Send  4c.  for  Ulust.  Catalogue. 
v  II.  SI.  SHEEK  &  BIIO.,  Qulncy,  111. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


"We  have  Volumes  1,2.3. 
4,5,6,"  8  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for  jl  00 each,  postpaid.  \\  e  have  Vol:,. 
2,3.4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index, in  onevol- 
ume,  for  S2. 90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Fa 


FOR  SALEeST  RANGE  IN  THE  WES?- 

My  fowls  ivon  over  liOO 
priifs  at  10  State  shows  last  fall.  For  full  de- 
scription send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illus'd  catalogue  out.  8xn.  32  pages 
CHAS.  OAMKERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


Excelsior  Poultry  Farm. 

OK  STANDARD  <jr 
10   BREEDS—  20 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
P.  S.  STAHI,  Manager, 
Quincy,  111. 


CUT  PRICES  ON  EGGS,  ^r^S^t 

Langshan  and  Buff  Cochins.  ?l.5i)  or  2  settings,  ?2.t  0. 
AV.  C.  B.  Polish.  $'.00  per  setting.  14  other  varieties 
of  eggs  from  prize  winners.  Greatest  yards  known. 
Stock  for  sale.  Describe  your  wants.  Sends  stamp 
for  illustrated  circular.   H.  E.  « AVITT  &  CO. 

Topekn,  Kansas. 


m  1  nil ;i  111  riour  &■ 

CCHflNDMILL 

t£p<J>  IOO  per  cent.  1 


Jvoru  own 
Bone,  Meal, 
OysterShells, 
I  Graham  Flour  &  torn,  in  the 
""1  (F.Wileon'a 

_  Patent). 
.....  more  made 

in  keeping  Pou  1  try .  Also  1><>  W  EK  MILES  and 
F  A  It  M  FEE  I)  MIEIiS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
CSnt  on  appUcation.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

|Sv/eepstakes  ai  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
J  Wvandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  BroDze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
1  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock' Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGEB,  PeKalb,  111. 

REACK  MINORCAS.  Bl'FF 
EEOHORNS.P.  Koelis,Wy- 
andoltes,  Lane  slians, 
Pekin  Hnclis. 

Farm-l'oulti-y  says  "Get  the  B. 
Minorcas  if  von  want  lots  of  eggs. ' ' 
F.  Whitehead,  Lincoln,  Del.  . writes, 
Got  24  nice  chicks  from  tbe26eggs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue  at  once. 
W.W.Shampano:e,LittleSilvei,N.J 

LICHT  RRAHMAS  exclusively. large  size,  fine 
shape,  well  marked,  extra  hackles,  leg  and  toe 
feathers,  remarkable  layers,  almost  non-sitters. 
Always  win  in  strongest  com  petition .  At  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  Dec.  1692,  1st  on  cock,  94);:  1st  and  2d 
on  hens.  92>£  ar.dfli>t:at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Jan. 
189 :,  1st  on  cock,  92:  1st  and  ad  on  cockerels,  95  and 
94:  1st.  2d  and  3rd  on  pullets,  95.  94'o  and  94X.  A 
prize  on  every  bird  shown.  Stock  for  sales.  Eggs  in 
reason.  ALFRED  ROYEE, 

Morgan  Park,  III. 

ONLY  $l.!0!  cae^Iebd! 

FARM  POEETRY  (Monthly)   50e«s 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50  " 

E  ARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Senii-MoiitlUy)  50 

MODERN  COOK  ROOK  ■■■■  50  " 

Total   Sa.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
SI. 10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Rox  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  bitches,  some  in  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  olu.   At  Stud. 
SCOTTISH  LEADER  (23,958),  Fee  850. 

KDG  REGENT  21, 115',  Stnd  Fee  S410. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  bitches  50c.  each.   Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 


C«erm:tut(Mvn, 


Philadelphia.  T*n. 


WycMf  s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Rtisiness  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  COO 
extra  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  S/2.00  per  15,  $3.75 
per.  80,  $5.00  per  45,  $10.00  per  no.  Send  for  free, 
illustrated  and  discriptive  circular. 

C.  H.  WYCK0FF, 

G-HQTOKT,     -      -    3XT.  "ST. 

"monitor  incubator. 


New  Model. 


The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  by  leading 
Fanciers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  be- 
cause thev  hatch  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

30  First  l'remiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shows.  Address 

A.     F.  Williams. 

L.  B.  093,  Bristol,  Conn. 


COUPON. 

Cut  this  out  and  enclose  stamp,  and  we  will 
mail  one  of  our  large  illustrated  catalogues: 
Ad.  No.  18. 


GAMES 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.wWa^^I 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  1*.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

cornish  mm 

Lt.  Itralimas,  Lang* 
shans,  "Wyandottes,  B.  S\  Rocks;  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  Hamfourgs  and  Mi- 
norcas. Our  beautiful  40  page  illustrated  catalogue 
containing  two  colored  plates,  which  gives  much  valua- 
ble information  to  poultry  fanciers,  sent  FREE  to  all 
who  mention  this  paper.  Address, 
THE  J.  V/.  MILLER  CO.,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

NCU BATONS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  The  best 
and  cheapest  ever  invented  for 
hatching  and  raising  Chicks, 
Turkeys  and  Ducks.  40  First 
Premiums,  1200  testimonials 
also  eggs  for  hatching  anil 
fonls  for  sale  of  40  varieties. 
Thoroughbred  fowls  warranted 
true  to  name.  U.S.  SINGER, 
Send  for  Catl'g.  t'ardington,  O. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented  ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Staul'8  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  .Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
eU  insects  injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,    QUINCY,  ILL. 


Reference,  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

■  SHIP  YOUR  

Broilers,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter 

And  all  other  Produce  to  us. 

AVe  always  get  the  highest  market  price  and  guar- 
antee prompt  and  honest  returns.  Send  a  postal  card 
and  we  will  mail  you  market  reports  and  shipping 
tags  free.   Mention  this  paper. 


Handsome  Golden  Wyandottes, 

(The  Original,  Genuine  McKeen  Strain.) 

Breeding  and  exhibition  Golden  "Wyandottes  for 
sale,  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  fair  birds  52  each,  good 
birds  S3  each,  fine  birds  fleach.  extra  fine  birds  Sfi 
each.  Hens  and  pullets,  fair  birds  si. 50  each,  good 
birds  ?2  each,  fine  birds  S3  each,  extra  fine  birds  H 
each.  All  mated  not  related  for  breeding.  Fresh 
e"gs  for  hatching  from  my  best,  choice  breeding 
«;«I,1>EI*  IVYAXDOTIES,  13  for  $1.50,  26  for 
$2  75,  39  for  S3. 75;  guaranteed  to  hatch  fine  chicks. 
Eggs  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any 

dC;«I.I>SvXN\Vv\'vr»OTTE  CIIIMKIIOS.  size 
9x11  iucin--:  (  llR»)IO  1,11  IIO(.IHl'lll  l) 

in  six  different  colors,  price  3  cents  eneli, 
30  cents  per  dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled 
Address, 


J.  FC 


UGH, 


Valuable  Books  Given  lor  Seenring  Si'cm 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Each. 


Ko.n/Subs.  .  Taint. 

1  From  Incubator  to  Market   5  If 

1  Mile's  Book  on  Incubation   21 

1  Practical  Caponizing   i't 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   il 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   2i 

1  Index  to  anv  Volume  of  POULTRY  ICKEI'Eit  10 

1  Poultry  for"Profit  

1  Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   ffl 

l  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1887, "   2. 

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1S92,  "   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book    Zi 

1  Temperance  Volume   ^: 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   2. 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry                           ...   2. 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Loo/: —  2*1 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   ?i 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   p 

2  All  Abcnt  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   L.i 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture  c 

2  American  Corn  Husker   ol 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   .'0 

2  Indian  Game   '-' 

2  Moisture  liuage  0 

2  Willis' Veterinary  Practice  

2  Chicken  marker   M 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   '0 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   lip 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   '0 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   *U 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables    30 

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book   MS 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   50 

?.  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  l.Ki 

3  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00 

:i  Gentleman's  Long  I  eathcr  Pocket  Book —  7i 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   7S 

4  Mrs  Harker's  Complete  Housekeeper   1.50 

4  How  to  be  Tour  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  Doctor   1.00 

4  Even  body's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   I.fig 

5  Airlock's  FarmeisUccordaudAcc'tBook..  .1.55 
(i  A.  B.  C.  of  iiee  Culture   1.2-> 

6  American  Standard  of  Excellenee   l.OO 

G  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.00 

fi  Guenou's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2  00 

10  Polyoptlcon    ^-SO 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   S.pO 

12  Caponizing  Set   3.0? 

12  Webster's  UnabridgeuUleprlnODlctlonary, 

(full  sheep  bound)   %Vf 
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CPPC    LangSMns,  Minorcas,  and  Anconas, 
CUUO.    82-00  per  15;  $5.00  per  45. 

IND.  GAMES,  &8SS8: 
BUFF  LEGHORNS,  $X  Ik 

DIDnC  Single.  $3.00  to  10. CO;  Pair,  Jo.OOto  $15.00; 
DlnUO.    Trio,  $7. 00  to  $25. 00. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 


C.C. 


CERTAIN  CUKE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
60c.  per  lh.  5  lbs.  for  $2. 


CHICK  FEED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks. 
$3  1)  50  lbs.  $5  V  100  lbs. 


SURE SHOT 

death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  insect  life 

25c  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $1. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  ot  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
Wc  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryman  should  send  two-cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 

Fotts-cillo,  I^oMLHrt. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 

FUFS    Foil  S-A-XjOB. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


WD  D  MINODPHC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  illinUnUHO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  In  season,  stamp 
for  reply.   WM.  J.  SCHAUULE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls,  lias  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

15.  R.  CII5IIS,  Breeder  and  Dealei 
In  Ferrers.  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
and  Common  nnbl>  -  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.    Noi  walk,  Ohio. 

~\\J  ill  exchange  a  complete  new  set  of  Bound  Vol- 
vv  uines  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  (in  or  nOvoL- 
umes  equal  to  a  good  library  Itself)  for  something 
useful  in  a  home  or  on  a  farm.  Address  Lock  Drawer 
A,  i'arkesburg,  Fa. 

Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  S5 
Per  15;  $10. uu  per  to.  Otlier  yards 82 per  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Hock  eggs.  II  prizes  at  New 
York,  "Jl;  10  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  Clian.  M. 
Qrfffing A Son, Shelter<Island,  Suffolk;Co  ,  X.V. 


LANGSIIAN*;,  a  fine  lot  of  stork  to  selecl  from. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  If  you  want  bargains. 

SPONGIA  TABLETS 

85c. per  box, 3  boxes  tl.  \V.  W.  Hogle, S.Evanston,  111. 

Thave  some  choice  Land  and  Water  fowls  to  sHl  to 
make  room  at  Live  and  Let  Live  prices.  Send 
for  price  list  free  or  10  cents  for  illustrated  catalogue 
telling  all  about  them,  also  Victoria  swine  and  ferrets 
and  pigeons. 

J.  R.  RRABAZON. 

Delavan,  Wis. 


25 cents  bv  mail  from  the 
ICoericUo  «V-  Tafel, 

[Philadelphia,  l'a. 
.  New  York. 


SPONGIA,pTr  R 


pharmacy. 
101 1  Arch  St 
145 Grand  >i 
3(5  East  .Mad 
627  Smithfle 
228  N.  How; 

170  W.  itii  s 
Oldest  Ilonupopatliic  Pharmacy, 
lislied  in  lSliS 

The  Poultry  Doctor, Si>\i\i.,  limn,  cloth,  50 


St.,  Pittsburg.  Fa. 
d  St.,  Baltimore,  MU. 
..  Cincinnati, » >. 

Est  a  b- 


LMltS. 


W.  F.   R.   SPANISH,  a 

specialty  for  29  years  Average 
score  •  f  ten,  last  winter  95  17-20; 
Average  score  of  pen,  lift1  j.  High- 
est single  score,  117.  My  breeders 
this  season  are  superior.  Eggs 
at  12.00  per  13:  15.00  per  39.  Cir- 
culars and  my  Fhoto  free. 

John  Bennett, 

Sanman,  Ripley  Co..  Ind. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  paperson  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  ets. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ets. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
•Chick's,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  more 
•easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion or  the  young  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laving  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition.  Samples  Fost  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  nog  and 
Poultry  Medicines.  For  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  Jfarrer  Backhaul,  215  East50th St ,  Njsv  York,  N.Y 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE7 

700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans.  W,  Wyans., 
Ply.  Bocks  and  H.  and  S.  0  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"A|ax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  tbes?  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  'DO,  won  4  erand  «iol«l  Spe- 
cial*, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
'•Like  didbeget  like.''''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


,*J3UPPLIESt^ 


COOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  o tie r .  J>1  o\^^>urT i m e 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Raking* 
Powder, and  securea  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Sst,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.   For  particulars  addrpsi  a 
THE  GKKAT  AMKKICAX  TEA  CO.,^ 
P.  O.  Box  289.  »  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


STANDARD 


T>1V0E  tfARK.^ 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra lleavy  Kelt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
II.  Super  100  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
[ lar  free. 

A.  F.  swan, 

'33  Dey.St.,N.  y. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety  ;  tells  how  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plana  for  poultry  houses, 
remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  rages  7  x  10. 
Ready  for  distribution  Jan.  15, '93.  Send 
10c.  silver  or  stamps.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III. 

MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 


Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

GREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egg 
producing  food  in  the  world. 
It  will  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN, 

39.    Mi  If  old,  Mass. 


Vat.  June  U.'SS.  Aus.  20. 


Wi  n  ai  Mi-. 

$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  ?2o  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpiIK  DIPKOVED  MONARCH  IMIBA- 
1.  TOR.  30(lo  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Kurope.  Thev  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at 27  consecutive  shows. 
Moie  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines'. Send  2c  stamp  for, new  illustrated  circular. 

3am.  Rankin.  South  Knston,  Muss. 
^ ^ — ^ > 

MONEY    SS  A.  "\7~  E  X>! 


MSF  Order  your  lerlodlcals  of  ns, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  vou  gel  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one.  *— •  t 


Amateur  Spor'sman,  N.  ^  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

11        Farmer,  Springfield  

1 '        Rural  Home  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babvland  

Fee  "Keepers'  Advance  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Centurv  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Fress  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (  Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Journal  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer's  Keview    

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly. ... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

(lame  Fowl  Monthly  

Geflnegel  Zuchter   

Godev's  Magazine   

Golden  Days  

Harrier's  Bazaar  

"  Monthly  

"  AVeekly   

' '       Young  Feople  

Home  Queen  

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

III.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  ). . 

Lippincott'9  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Bulletin    

Poultry  Chum  .   

Poultry  Journal. (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  »••«*  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryman  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

Southern  Fancier   

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake    

Youth's  Com  pan  ion,  new  subs  only) 
Youth'sCompanion,  ((renewals)  
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THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 
Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FKKT  LONG.  *-* 


12         IB  M  30  36  42  48 

3  Inch  No.  IS.        .Hit    81. 10    $9.r>o  82.30    S3.<>->  •  83.00 

2  Inch  No.  10.  .«»0     81. 88     S1.»>0     82.25     82.70     83.15  83.A0 

1  Inch  No.  20.       S2.00  83.00     84.00     85.00    8<>.00      87.0O  8S.OO 

%  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.    Discount  5  rolls  5  per  c 


.    60  72  inch. 

83.75  84.50  Per  Roll. 
84. SO  85. 40  I'cr  Roll. 
810.00    8(2.00  F*v  Ho!!. 

tut,  10  rolls  10  per  cent. 


PETER  DO  RYE  E  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL,  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  R.  R.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  Riveron  6  or  more  rolls. 

HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 

f  ELSIOR  |N01 

Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


GUARANTEED  to  hatch  a  larger  percentase 
of  fertile  Eggs  at  LESS  COST  than 
any  other  Incubator. 

Double- Regulator, 


fend  6  cents  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

 I'ATEMTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER.  

n  FIRST  PREMIUMS  ON  INCUBATOfT  AND  BROODER 

EEVENTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS 

170    TESTIMONIALS  FROM  CUSTOMERS  WHO  USE  THEM. 

ENDORSED  1SV  P.  II.  JACOBS. 

LScud  for  Catalogue  and  Mention  rOULTRY  KEEPER. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Homer  City,  Fenua. 


WITH 


Is  the  Teaching  of 


A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  In  the  world. 
Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f  und  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  FARM-POULTRY  one  year.    Huhnrriptions  eon  begin  with  nny  back  Dumber  you  desire. 
Are  you  keening  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  it  you  keep  only  a 


•  small  n u 

dozen  hens  fare  t  nev  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  "family  '/ 
[>o  you  rare  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  $2.50 each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Fuim -Poultry.  "What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  ft  sain.  Remember  the  price  ;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  25  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   1.  t?.  JOIl.\S03  «k  CO.,  Postou,  Mau. 


"Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

POULTRY  \  SUPPLIES,  ? 


Mostcompl  ie  stock  in  the  TJ.S  EVERYTHING 
from  a  nest  egg  to  a  complete  broil*  r  outfit.  Prices 
guaranteed  the  lowest  Distance  no  obstacle;  Freights 
equalized. 

Gen'l  Western  Agent  for  Monitor  Incubators 
and  Brooders. 

If  you  want  prize  winning 
L.t.    Brjilniia*.   Itufr  Cochin*.  Lan&Tfthailk, 
Itarrpc!  »*.  Koclcsor  White  Wyandotte* 

we  can  supply  vou  stock  or  eggs  at  living  prices 
Our  ninth  annual  catalogue  now  ready.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  issued.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  will 
interest  you,  send  for  it  to-day. 

Michigan  Poaltry  Farm, 

GEO.  J.  NISSLY.  Prop..        Saline,  Mich. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circuJar  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 

ever  offered. 

FREE   

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

2 it  &  up  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


0 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


March 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

We  can  give  only  a  brief  report  for  March, 
but  expect  to  give  more  details  in  our  next. 

Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  T.,  won  every 
first  and  second  prize  but  one,  on  their 
White  Leghorns,  and  also  won  several 
firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  on  White 
Wyandottes,  winning  on  two  breeding  pens. 
This  is  their  thirtieth  exhibit  in  ten  years, 
and  they  always  seem  to  carry  off  the 
highest  honors. 

Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J., 
made  a  clean  sweep  on  Buff  Leghorns  in  the 
sales  department.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  winnings,  as  he  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  pretty  Buffs.  He  received 
orders  at  the  show  for  $167  worth  of  eggs. 

Capt.  C.  H.Griffing,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y., 
walked  off  with  more  than  his  share  of 
honors  on  Light  Brahmas.  He  also  won 
on  Plymouth  Bocks.  His  birds  were  all 
good,  and  he  usually  wins  whenever  he 
shows. 

Charles  G.  Burnett,  462  Keap  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  also  among  the  Light 
Brahma  winners,  and  he  will  no  doubt  make 
some  of  the  breeders  marvel  next  season. 

Stephen  Spence%.  Morris  Plains,  N.  J., 
the  veteran  breeder  of  Light  Brahmas, 
showed  some  of  the  finest  birds  in  the  show, 
and  they  were  also  in  elegant  condition. 

A.  A.  Fillebrown  &  Co.,  Ayer,  Mass., 
won  honors  on  "White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
showing  fine  birds. 

James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  won 
nearly  all  of  the  highest  honors  on  Brown 
Leghorns,  both  single  and  rose-combs,  as 
well  as  on  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff 
Wyandottes.  He  also  captured  prizes  on 
White  Wyandottes. 

Geo.  Gallinger,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  won  some 
of  the  honors  on  Brown  Leghorns. 

B.  R.  Knapp,  Cortland,  N.  Y„  was  the 
leading  exhibitor  on  Rose-comb  White  Leg- 
horns. 

Col.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Springfield,  Mass., 
made  a  display  of  several  varieties  of  Polish, 
and  won  in  his  classes. 

WiHard  Knapp,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
highest  honors  on  Black  Minorcas,  and  his 
birds  were  very  fine. 

Meadow  Farm,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  made 
probably  the  largest  display  of  many  breeds, 
winning  in  all  classes. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.,  made  a 
creditable  display,  winning  on  Guineas, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  showed  some  elegant 
White  Holland  Turksys  which  captured 
the  prizes.  He  also  won  one  of  the  prizes 
for  the  heaviest,  best  dressed  duck. 

Incubators  were  numerous,  the  Prairie 
State  winning  the  prize  on  hatching  the 
most  chicks  at  the  show,  and  it  received  the 
majority  of  the  premiums.  The  Pineland 
Incubator  also  made  a  creditable  display, 
chicks  being  hatched  by  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  show. 

The  Apollo  Brooder,  made  by  the  Ayer 
Brooder  Co.,  Ayer,  Mass,,  attracted  much 
attention,  it  being  an  improvement  on  some 
kinds,  and  made  with  a  view  of  affording 
the  greatest  heat  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Brooders  were  also  shown  by  the  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co.,  the  Pineland  Incu- 
bator Co.,  Earl  Barney,  J.  E.  Warner  and 
E.  M.  Custis,  all  of  which  possessed  special 
merits. 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of 
the  winners  on  Pekin  Ducks,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  as  he  keeps  1,000  laying  ducks, 
and  has  the  best  to  select  from. 

We  bring  this  to  a  close,  in  order  to  give 
a  fuller  report  in  April. 

HAS  800  BR0WN*LEGH0RN  HENS. 

Mr.  "W.  R.  Pepper,  Bolinas,  Cal.,  sends 
the  following  interesting  letter  showing 
exactly  how  much  per  day  it  costs  for  the 
food  of  800  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  and 
though  he  states  that  his  method  differs 
from  the  standard  regulations,  we  welcome 
his  letter.    He  says : 

"I  am  a  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  have  read  a  great  many  articles  on  how 
to  feed.  I  would  like,  however,  to  give  my 
experience  on  that  subject. 

"My  father  and  I  have  about  800  Brown 
Leghorn  hens,  and  we  depend  on  eggs  for 
market.  The  following  we  gave  as  one 
day's  food: 

Lbs.  Cost. 
Bran  and  middlings,  soft  food. .    60  61 

Barlev,  soaked   40  40 

"Wheat   32) 

Corn   25  \  bl>* 

Cocoa  meal   5      05 % 

Green  cut  bone   8  08 

$1.96 


"  The  green  bone  and  the  cocoa  meal  are 
mixed  with  the  soft  food,  and  fed  in  the 
morning.  The  barley  is  fed  at  noon.  The 
wheat  and  corn  are  fed  at  night.  "We  feed 
three  times  a  day.  Our  hens  have  a  free 
range,  with  plenty  of  green  food  the  year 
round. 

"  Let  me  state  our  account  of  eggs  up  to 
date  (Jan.  22d).  Considering  the  large 
amount  of  feed  our  hens  get  we  have  gath- 
ered, since  Jan.  1st  to  Jan.  22nd, 
374  dozen  of  eggs.  We  tried,  last  faU, 
cutting  off  on  the  amount  ■  of  feed 
when  the  hens  were  laying  well,  but 
the  hens  rebelled,  and  cut  off  on  the  egg 
supply.  We  then  increased  the  feed  again, 
gave  them  all  they  would  eat  up  clean,  and 
they  felt  so  tickled  that  they  began  to  give 
us  more  eggs. 

"That  settled  the  feeding  question  for  us, 
so  far  as  quantity  of  feed  is  concerned.  We 
feed  all  that  the  hens  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
we  have  better  results  than  some  of  neigh- 
bors who  feed  on  the  starvation  plan.  We 
give  no  medicines,  nor  patent  egg  foods  of 
any  kind,  and  any  hen  that  cannot  thrive 
and  lay  on  good  wholesome  food  is  not 
wanted  on  our  ranch. 

"This  probably  is  contradictory  to  your 
way  of  feeding,  but,  nevertheless,  these  are 
substantial  facts,  based  on  experience  and 
experiments." 

Nothing  is  contrary  to  our  plan.  We  be- 
lieve in  feeding  for  eggs,  and  we  have  all 
along  stated  that  the  best  guide  was  exper- 
ience and  observation,  and  that  hens  dif- 
fered in  many  respects. 

We  will  state,  however,  that  the  hens  of 
Mr.  Pepper  have  a  free  range,  which  means 
exercise,  and  the  Brown  Leghorn  will  stand 
some  very  heavy  feeding  before  it  will  be- 
come too  fat.  If  Mr.  Pepper  had  the  large 
breeds,  confined  in  yards,  he  would  probably 
be  compelled  to  change  his  mode  of  feeding. 

Mr.  Peppei's  letter,  however,  shows  that 
one  can  keep  800  hens,  and  from  them  se- 
cure 374  dozens  eggs  in  three  weeks,and  that 
the  800  hens  can  be  fed  for  about  two  dollars 
per  day,  which  is  not  very  heavy  feeding, 
however.  We  express  our  thanks  for  his 
letter,  which  is  no  doubt  interesting  to  all 
of  our  readers. 


EXPLODE  THIS  THEORY. 

A  great  many  old  theories  that  once 
"  went  the  rounds "  annually,  such  as 
poisoning  with  Douglass  mixture,  soft  food 
in  the  morning,  hard  grains  at  night,  etc., 
were  turned  out  by  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  here  is  another  that  bobs  up  once  and 
awhile.  This  time  it  is  in  the  Indiana  Far- 
mer: 

"Again  we  observe  that  those  hens  which 
make  their  nests  on  the  ground  usually 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  the  eggs  than 
those  in  the  barn  loft  or  in  some  other  ele- 
vated position.  The  conclusion  we  draw 
from  this  is  that  eggs  in  elevated  nests  dry 
out  and  do  not  have  sufficient  moisture." 

A  hen  will  hatch  in  a  dry  hay  loft,  and 
she  hates  moisture  and  wet  places.  She 
does  not  select  the  ground  because  it  is 
damp.  In  cold  weather  she  prefers  a  uarm 
location,  but  in  summer  she  seeks  a  cool 
place.  As  a  rule,  eggs  hatch  better  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter  because  the 
conditions  for  insuring  fertility  of  the  eggs 
are  more  favorable.  The  best  hatch  we 
ever  saw  was  sixteen  chicks  from  sixteen 
eggs,  in  the  dryest  kind  of  a  barn  loft, 
where  the  hen  never  saw  the  ground  until 
she  brought  off  her  brood.  We  have  noticed 
failures  often  with  hens  that  made  their 
nests  on  the  ground  as  well  as  when  they 
sat  in  other  places. 


If  you  intend  to  sell  spring  chickens,  sell 
them  in  the  spring;  don't  sell  them  in 
the  fall  for  eight  or  ten  cents  a  pound  and 
lose  money  on  them. 

Begin  in  the  spring  by  taking  good  care  of 
the  chicks. 


E 
E 


T.  L.  Benedict,  East  Poultmey,  Vt.,  breeds 
•  \V.  1*.  Rocks,  exclusively;  eggs  $1.50  for  13. 


ggs  $1  ;per  15,  It.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  S.  S 
MBS.  P.  I..  BEITZ,  Pansy,  JefT.Co.,  Pa. 


"OufT  Leghorns,  Lister  Kay  Strain,  Pure  Buff, 
Xj  best  In  America.  Efl  ~ 
fur  sale.    W.  A.  MULLI 


s  to.  Cockerels  and  pairs 
,  Mt.  H  " 


Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


Sand  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  for  eggs  to  hatch,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  S.  L.  Wyans ,  L  Brahs  and  Buff  Coclis. 
J2  for  15  eggs.  Loomis  &  Hendricks,  Rochester,  Ind. 

K  Or~kl>ny9  the  t>nl°  Incubator,  130  eges 
<!P  JLO.WW  without  opening  and  the  chicks  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  egg  rack  as  fast  as  hatched . 
Brooder  $5.    C.  D.  Purvis,  Cardlngtdn,  O.  Box '401. 

THE    IITDRO  SIFETT 

for  all  incubators  and  brooders.  Abso- 
lutely safe  and  more  economical  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  toL.  B.  On  ken. 
ltloomington,  Ind,  tieo  H.  Croley, 
Pacific  coast  agent,  416  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fnrm  Tor  tale  on  easy  terms,  c  -ntaining  rP  acres 
at  Allentown.  near  Spring  Lake  and  -ea  4 ;  lrt,  N . 
J.  7 1  acres  tillable.  20  acres  in  wood  soil  suitable  for 
anv  kinds  of  crops,  good  market  for  Poultry,  Veget- 
ables and  Milk  House.  Barn  and  other  bulbil ngs. 
Possession  * pril  1st.  Address  B.  M  llOltTON, 
31  W  65th  St.,  New  York. 


The  World's  Pair  Hatcher, 

Our  Incubator  will  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion at  the  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPO- 
SITION. The  most  perfect  machine  ever 
offered  the  Poultry  Fraternity.  Send  4c. 
stamps  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  It  will 
pay  you.  "40"  Yards  of  High-class 
Poultry.  Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator 4  Brooder  Co, 


Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


! 

O.UINCY,  ILL. 


t.Brnhmas.B.P.Rorks.W  .and  S.  Wyandottes, 
J  Anconas.       Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


B 


Uff"  LEGHORNS.  Red  Caps  and  Minorcas. 
A.  STI1LMAN,  Alfred,  Centre,  N.  Y. 


E 


ggs— L.  Brahs ,  B.Coch.,  B.  P.Tiocks,  S.L.  Wyans., 
$1.50  per  13.       O.  C.  PAULSON,  Sharon,  Wis. 


F 


or  Sale:— New  Webster  &  Hannum  bone  cutter  for 
$7.00.    Heveran&Co.,  Wilinette,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  choice  stock,  .eggs  $1.50  per  13. 
Miss  H.  A. Heaton,  Charlton,  Saratoga,  Co  ,N.Y. 

WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks,  exclusively.  Circu- 
lar free.        I.  M.  GAY,  Attleboro.  llnm. 


E 


GGS  Ind.  Games,  B.  Ply.  Rocks,  Gol.  Polish, 
$2 for  13.  Greenwich, N.Y.Poultry  Farms, boxL. 


M 


C.  Smith.  Conowingo,  Md.  G.  Dorkings,  fine 
young  trios  and  eggs.  Table  fowls,  good  layers. 


hoiceS.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs,  51. 50  per  13.  CHI  A  S. 
A.  KELLT,  Wilson ville.  Connecticut. 


Eggs  for  incubators  from  B.  P  R'ks,  Langs.,  cross 
i)i  to  3  cts  each.   Edwin  Boyer,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


K 


napp  and  Mungers  Sir.  of  S.  C.W.  Legs.  Stock 
and  eggs.   Mrs.  M.  L.  Belden,  l.a  Grange,  Ind. 


W Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs 
.  $2  per  13.       F.  M.  YOUNG,  Arbutus,  Md. 


M.S.FOLEY.  Morris,  His.  breeder  of  ten 
leadingbreedsof  pure-bred  Pout.  Piicellstfue 


w 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorns,  choice  biros.  S4.00  per  trio. 
«  Eggs  Sl.iOper  13       W.  T.  BALL,  Moline,  Hi. 


Eggs  from  B.  Ply.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Br.  Legs  , 
P.  and  R.  Ducks  and  B.  Tin  keys.  Birds  always 
on  band.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


E 


GGS  for  hatching  from  White  Minorcas  and 
Light  Brahmas,  si. 00  per  13. 

G.  G.  .4  l.I.I  V  South  Hill.  Pit. 


EC.  Thompson,  Elk  Creek,  Neb    Breeder  of  line 
•  poultry,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and 
Partridge  Cochins.   Eggs  and  stock  in  season. 


H 


igh  Scoring  Blk  Langshans,  IS.  P.  Rocks  and 
Mam.  Bronze  Turkeys,  eggs  *2  per  setting. 
JOS  FPU  JlefREABY,  Over.  Illinois. 


WC.  B.  Polish,  best  layers  and  highest  scoring 
•  stock  9**4.   I  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
their  equal.   Eggs.  Clr.   I'.  P.  Wingerter,  Erie.Pa. 

U/ICPriNCIM  Poultry  Farm.  High  class 
sVIOL>UROII?  land  and  water  fowls.  10  pp.  Cat. 
Mention  this  paper,  Harry  Bassindaie,  Somers,  Wis. 

John  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.,  breeder  of  W.  and 
S.  L  Wyan  ,  B  P.  Rocks,  B.  S.  C.  Leg.B  Min. 
and  L. Brain  eggs,  ?1  p.r  15  or  $3  per  00.     i  ata.  free. 

White  Holland  Turkey  eggs  $2.50  per  11,  Indian 
Games  trper  13,  S.  C.  B.  Legs.  ?l  per  13.  Stamp 
forCir.  FRANK  L.  MEAD,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

J no.  D.  Souder  Telford,  Pa.,  breeder  of  B.  Min- 
orcas, S.  L.and  W.  Wyan  ,  B.  P.  Rock.  S.C.B. 
Legs.,  L.  Brams.,eggs  ?lper  15  or  $1  per  60.  Cat. free. 

For  Sale  —Eggs  from  Imp.  prize  winning  I. Games, 
$5  per  13.  $3  i*r7.   B.B.Reds  and  Red  Pile,  Pit 
stock,  eggs  $2  per  13.  Cir.    Geo.  L.  Buell,  Lorain,  O. 


C    C.  W.  LEGHOBN'S,  exclnsive.  no  mixing 
possible,  eggs  $1.50  per  25,  $2  75  per  50.  $5  per  100. 
Western  Poultry  Farm,  Box  £83,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


INCUBATING    THEBMOMETEBS,  tested 
and  guaranteed  accurate.    Sent  prepaid  for  75  cts. 
each  or  2  for  $1  25.    W.  A.  Wooldrldge,  Gilford,  111. 


Christian  Sehman,  Levin,  Bucks  Co..  Pa.  Breeder 
of  prize-winning  B.  P.  Rocks,  Indian  Games, 
Buff  Cochins  and  Wyandottes.  Cir.  Received  20 
prizes  in  1892  and  1893.   Homer  Pigeons  and  Ferrets. 

I  piIE  BEST  FOB  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 

_l  Eggs  from  the  choicest  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Brown  Leghorns  only  $2. 00  per  13.  Stock  for  sale. 
HEVERAN&CO.,  Wllmette,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

82  OO  Fees  for  Fancier*  f  LIGHT 
81.00  Eggs  for  Farmers  i  BRAHMAS. 

3  Prizes,  Boston  Light  Brahma  Show,  1893.  Write 
C.  S.  NEWELL,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 

Ieghorns  and  Hamburgs  eggs  for  hatching  from 
J  R  C.  W.  and  B.  and  S.C.B.  and  S.S.  Ham  burgs, 
13  for  $1 .50,  20  for  S2.50.  39  for  $<,  also  Incubator  eggs. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cut  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Eggs  ?1.50  per  13,  express  paid.  Pure  bred  fowls, 
$J.00per  trio.       A.  O.  ROBERTS,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

/~1  olden  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  hand- 
\JC  some,  large,  flue,  evenly  laced  Gol.  Wvandottes, 
St. 50  for  13;  $2.75  for  20.  ( irders  promptly  filled  Stock 
for  sale  in  fall.     Ad.  T.  H.  Hosklns,  Warren,  Pa. 


E 


Jggn  for  hatchine  from  standard  Baired  Ply- 
jii  mouth  Rocks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Haw- 
kins Strain,  extra  fine,  excellent  layers,  $2  per  13. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Rankin  Strain,  SI  per  12. 
Sussex  Poul.  Yards,  Newton,  N.  J.,  A.  N.Cosner,  Prop 

rpwo  breeding  pens.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  5 hens 
_L  and  rooster,  Hawkins  Strain,  $15  each,  fi  Ply. 
cocke  els  and  S.  L.  Wyandotte  cockerels  $2  to  $5 
each.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  incubator  $0  per  100, 
Sussex  Poul.  Yards,  Newton,  N  J.,  A  N.Cosner,  Prop 

I-1GGS  FROM  PKIZE  M  VTINGS.  Indian 
j  Games.  $2,  %\  and  $5  lor  S;  (tarred  Plv  Rock.  $1 
and  $2  for  13;  Golden  «  yantli  tie.  <l  and  $2  for  13;  S. 
O.  B  r.pgrhonis,  Si  and  ?I.5(t  for  13:  W.  Wyans.,  $2 
for  13  Cat.    E.  E  Hudson.  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 


ELK  ISLAND  POULTRY  FARM. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns.  'Eggs  8  for  $1.00,  17  tor  $2.00,  3i  for  $3.00. 
100  for  $S. 00.  Address 

ELK  ISLAND  POULTRY  CO., 
Island   P.  0.,  Goochland  Co.,  Virginia. 


STEPHEN  SPENCER.  Morris  Plains,  N.  J, , 
breeder  of  high-class  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  for  12 

years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhibitions. 
Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  $3.00  to  $5.00 
each:  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  pdze  stock,  $2.00  for 
13.    Write  for  wants. 


BLACK  MINORCAS,  Pen  1.  first  prize  cocker- 
els at  Detroit.  Mich  ,  95^  by  Bicknell:  hens  with 
score  cards  94  to  \<a'/2  Best  pen  in  the  West,  $2.50per 
13.  Yard  2,  10  lb.  Cock.  $1.50  per  13.  Barred  Ply. 
Rocks,  2d  prize  Cock'l,  Detroit.  Elegant  hens  $2.50 
per  13.  Y'ard  2,  9%  lb  Cock'l  90 or  over  Pullets, 
$1.50  per  13.  PENINSULAR  POULTRY 
YARDS,  St.  Ignace,  Midi. 


l  Simple, e&ay  of  operatlon.ssiNreffu- 
lstlng,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  iilus.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
JErtel  &  Co., Mfrs, Qulnoy, IU.U.8.A. 

"maple  farm  buck  yards. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton.  Mass. 

Handsome  Golden  Wyandottes  for  sale. 
\)\  fVf  Hens  and  Pullets,  price  each,  fair,  $1.50, 
good  $2.00,  fine  $1.00,  extra  fine  $1.00.  Cocks  and 
Cockerels,  fair  S2.U),  good  $3.00,  flneM.00,  extra  fine 
$^.00.  All  mated  not  related  for  breeding.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  my  best  Uoldens,  13  for  »l.so.  26  for 
$2.75.  39  for  $3.75  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 
CHBOHOS,  size  9x11  inches,  2  cents  each. 
Address  A.  J.  lOVCH,  Warren,  Pa. 

TINT  PUirUTNC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
r  1 11 C  unlUAtllO  the  rollowlne  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  LANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
BRAHM  AS.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK,  BUFF 
and  PAIiTltlDUE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DI  CKS.  W  II.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.    Orders  for  Eges  now  Booked. 

ONLY  150  birds  left,  Buff  Cochins,  It  Brahmas 
and  B.  Langshans.  Don't  you  think  it  a  good 
investment  to  purchase  a  few  of  them  at  only  $2.00 
each.  This  is  a  bargain  as  they  are  all  my  choicest 
stock.  Just  send  your  order  and  I  will  select  the 
birds  to  suit  you.  Send  for  circular  of  the  best  White 
washer  and  Vermin  Extenninatorin  the  world. 

W.  C.  B Y'ARD, 
Walnut  Hills.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

The  best  five  per  cent,  after  two  years  cull- 
ing-. 

Choice  cockerels.  Eggs  in  season.  Parent  stock 
imported  by  myself  direct  from  Mrs.  Lister  Kays, 

best  yards. 


C.  W.  BISHOP, 


VERONA,  N.  Y. 


Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

OVER  ONE  MILLION  SOLD. 

Most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave 
and  heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity 
of  cisterns,  cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  it.  or  sent  postpaid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  WINNERS  AT  BOSTON, 
STONEIIAM  and  BROCK- 
TON, PLY  MOV  Til  ROCKS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES.  Birds 
Iforsale.  EGGS  1  setting, $2:  2 
IsettinKS,  83;  4  setting*,  85. 
ICH.ARLES  RIVER  POUL- 
jTRY  YARDS. Newton  Lower 
[Falls,  Mass.  Send  for  Circu- 


DOG  TRAINING  and  How  to  Teach  Y'our  Dog 
Tricks.  The  instructions  in  this  valuable  little  book 
are  practical  and  ample  for  any  amateur,  and  t  borough 
humane.  This  work  also  contains  a  number  of 
remedies  for  various  ailments,  and  therefore  Is  earn- 
estly recommended  to;dog  owners.  If  tells  how  to 
make  a  dog  Answer  to  his  Name— Give  his  Paw— Lie 
Down— Beg— Leap—  lump  the  Rope— Walk— Dance- 
Fetch  and  Carry— Bring  ills  Tail  In  his  Mouth— Roll 
a  Ball— Walk  oil  Stilts— Walk  on  Forelegs— Stand  on 
Head— Sing— .Make  Believe  Dead— etc.  etc.  Postpaid 
for  15  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF  PURE  STAND- 
ARD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  atl  29  of  the  lending  shows 
during  the  pa«t  ten  years— Highest  Honors 
every  time.  AV"e  sell  anually  hundreds  of  Ex- 
hibition and  Rreedltigbirdshutneveratany 
price,  our  best  testeil  breeding  stock,  $400  In  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  snow  birds.  OUR 
MATINGS  for  season  of  1S93  are  made  up,  having 
fulRheneftt  of  our  long  experience  and  Include  the 
tested  breeding  stock  that  produce  sure  winners 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Many  of  our 
customers  report  .similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
B.  R.  Knapp's  strain  of  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 
c  r  eggs  direct  from  hlsyards.  100  fine  breeding 
<  ockerels,  separate  or  mated  up  in  pairs,  trios 
or  breeding  liens  to  suit  customers,  at  reasonable 
prices  for  ouality.  EGGS  for  HATCHING  from 
our  choicest  mating*.  at$3per  13,  $5  per  28,  $10 
per  65.  By  the  hundred  for  incubators  from  well 
mated  stock,  $'2.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


BOX  501, 


FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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uy  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  fiom  prize  takers,  81.50 
per  15,  |2.0O  per  30.   E.  1$.  Murpliy,  Carinel,  Ind. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rook..  Egg  «1  50  per  15 
orf2.60per30.  H.K.STORR.New  Holland.Ta. 


B 


uff  Leghorn  egg.  2  dollars  per  setting  (13),  cock- 
erels |2. 50  each.   W.  I.  Drake,  Westtown.N.  Y. 


c 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Kurlap  sacks. 
HAKVEY  &  WATERS,  Uuffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


o  Ton  want  the  bestf  Send  for  mv  I.  Game 
Cir.  New  Idea.  W  A.  Williams,  Konie  City,  Ind. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent. conn. .breeds  *,e 

best  W. Leghorns,  L. liralin.is and  w  .P. Rocks. 


E 


xhlbltlon  Stock  a  specialty.  Write.  Arkansas 
Foultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


E 


nterprlse  Poultry  Yards.  Monsnn,  Hamp.  Co., 
Mass.   W.Wyans.,W.P.Rocks  and  1'.  Ducks.  Clr 


gs,  15for|1.00.  D.  Pralimas.  I*.  Cochins,  B. 
angshans,  B.  Legs.   T.  T.  Fierce, Liberty,  Ind. 


TT'ggs.— B. P. Rocks  and  B. Cochins  $!  per  13,  SI.  B. 
Jit  Turkeys.  |3  per  10.    Mrs.  C.  Shelton,  Sands,  111. 

EGGS.— B. Legs , I. G'ms,  W vans.,  P.R'ks, G'ms, 
B.  Cue  Us.   JoUn  r. Smith,  NortU  Branch,  Mich. 

ggs  for  hatching  from  11  varieties  of  purebred 
poultry.  Write  J.  O.  Rartlett, Lancaster,  Wis. 


E 


Eggs  very  cbeap  for  qualitvand  stock.  Arkaniai 
Poultry  Farm,  Ratesrille,  Ark. 

EGGSI-B.P  Rocks,  B.,  W.,  Buff  Leghorns.  Wln- 
nersat  Ind'p's,  '93. Clr.  O.F. Phillips,  Amo.Ind. 

T^Bgsfl.M  for  13.  Pure  bred  prize  winnings.  C. 
JjJjB.  Leghorns.   Wilson  Terry,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAM.— Indian  Game  eg  js.«3  for  13  Choice 
mating.   L.  C.  IIOSS,  Uokomo,  Ind. 


F 


lnest  catalogue  ever  Issued,  three  one  cent  stamps 
Arkansas  Foultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


GAMES.-Irlsh Greys.  Muffs,  Travelers, Trio f3  50. 
Murray  C.  Duulap,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

Headquarters  for  P.  Bock  eggs,  the  practical  Or- 
rocco  strain  SI.  0  per  setting,  also  Scotch  Terrier 
,  G.  WIIITEMAN,  i|  ili  ..t.  Ind. 


Ind.  Games,  (Agitator  Str.)  F.egs  now,  stock  In 
fall.  Wm.  Slocker,94S.B'd'y,  Denver,  Col. 

Indian  Games,  S  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans, 
eggjlnSea.  Clr.  W.  A.  Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

Indian  Games,  B.  Leghorns,  Toland  China  Swine. 
Eggs  In  season.       Summers  Bros.,  Markle,  Ind. 


Indian  Games;  fine  matlngs.  Eggs  $2.00  per  13. 
Jonathan  Summers,  Browns  Corners,  Ind. 

I breed  the  very  best  S.C  B.  Leghorns  and  S  S  Ham- 
burgs,  eggs  ll  per  13.  A  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

Indian  Games  for  sale.  Choice  birds,  Imp.  stock. 
Cheap  If  taken  soon.   A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan,  O. 

Indian  Games  and  R.C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  from 
prize  wluners.  Geo.  R.  Byrd,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 

JMcFarland,  Vallonla,  I'a.  Indian  Game  fowls 
•  and  eggs,  J2.00  per  set.  Eng.Beagle  pups  in  Apr. 

Jumbo  Imported  I.  Games,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale 
cheap.       P.  O.  Hopkins,  Hammausburg,  Ohio. 


r».  BBCBAKER,  Sidney,  Neb.  Poultry 
•  clr.  free.  Eggs,  Prepaid.  From  leading  varieties. 


"erosene  Emulsion  Borated.  Poultry,  farm  gar- 
».  den;  kills  vermin  of  all  kinds— plants,  stable  and 
poultry,  cholera  and  gapes,  Insures  good  hatc  hing.  334 
N.  3d  St.,  Phila.   Mall  orders.  Sold  by  Seedsmen. 

Light  Rrahmas  Exclusively.  Eggs  £2.00  for 
13,  |3.50  for  28.    D.  M.  PULING,  Van  Wert,  O. 

Mungerand  Forsyth  S.C.B.Legs.  score  95^,  pggs 
11.50  per  set.  Clr.  A.  Klnzey,  Douglass,  Kan. 

Mammoth  Lt.  Brah.  exclusively.  Eggs  fl  per  is. 
Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Box  417,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Nashoba  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Brooks  A 
Co.,  Props.,  East  Acton,  Mass.  Breeders  of 
pure  bred  and  prize-winning  Eng.  Red  Caps  and  Sln- 
lle  Comb  White  Legs.  Stock  and  eggs  fur  sale.  Clr. 

Prize  winning  I. Games, eggs  $2.  S.  and  G. Wyan- 
dotte*.  I.  M.  ISGALLS,  Mlddletown,  O. 

Prize  winning  B. P. Rocks  and  B.  Cochins.  Eggs  *2 
per  15,13.50 per  30.   M. L. Edson,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Pebln  Duck  Ens.  13  for  one  dollar,  Mcf'lave 
stock.   IT.  S.  G.  CHASE,  Wood  ford, Ohio. 

RC.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wvandottes, L.  Brahmas, 
.  B.  Minorca',  I.  Games,  B.  P.  l<ocks.  P.  Ducks. 
Stock.   Eggs.    L.  W.  LIGHTY,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


8 


C  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  and 
•  Stock.  Circulars.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Hilltown,  Pa. 


s 


Ingle  Comb  WTilta  Leghorn  eggs  for  sale,  (2  per  15. 
Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  Humphrey,  Catta  Co.  N.  Y. 

Jingle  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  eggs  from  choice  s'ock, 
5  f  1  per  setting.   Hurlbert  Bros.,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Jllver  Laced  Wyandottes,  thorough  bred  stock. 
7  Eggs  |1.50  per  13.       Jno.  Wurster,  Keokuk,  la. 

JEEITERE.  89  pure  bred  Rose  Comb  Brown 
7  Leghorn  eggs  $2. 50.   J.H.  Kaufman.  Gardner,  I II. 


DII.TER  SPAXCI.ED  IIAMRI'RG  EGGS. 
O  one  dollar  for  13.   J  AS.  MAYO,  Pittston.Pa. 

rprue'  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  12.50,  C.  I.  Game  egg 
JL  12.00,  G.  Wyandotte  eggs  $2.00  per  12.  No  white 
reathers.  Express  paid  If  less  than  1,000  miles, 
r.  A.  HOWE,  Waterford,  Pa. 


w 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

AD  ILLEX,  Meadvllle,  Pa.  Pekln  Ducks 
.  T.  A  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  13  eggs  ?1.00.  Clr. 

Brown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non-  \i/ 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St. , Denver, Col.  TV 

"I>17FF  LEGHORNS  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
J)  free.  Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

BP  ROCKS  exclusively.   Eggs  |I  for  13.  W. 
.  E.  SNAVELY, Hudson, McLean  Co. .III. 

DHCr  WYANDOTTES.      J.  D.WILSON, 

DUrr  P.ROCK  fowls  and  eggs.  Worcester,  N.Y. 

uff  Cochins,  fine  young  trios,  $>.00  Eggs  |t  00 
for  15.     J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersvilie,  Va. 


WYANDOTTES,  Sliver  only.  Eggsfl .  BOner  13. 
Clr.  free.  Robert  Murphy,  Kukle,  Kan. 


P. Rock  eggs  for  hatching,  heavy.vigorousstock 
•  Clr.  Brookside  Foul.  Y 'ds, Rocky  Brook, R.I. 


E  lead  the  South,  the  South  leads  the  World. 
Arkansas  Foultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 

AS.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.— Eggs  from 
•  prize  fowls.  15  varieties,  tl  per  15;  $3  per  52. 
Clr.  free.  Incubators  and  Brooders  for  sale  cheap. 


A J.  MOWRY.  Milan, 0.   Cor.  Ind .  Games, 
•  pen  Imp.  and  select  birds.  (3  for  13  eggs,  pen 
Choice  Birds,  (2  for  13  eggs. 

An  THERE!  R.C.  W.andS.C.B.  Leghorns  and 
B  P. Rocks.  Eggsf2perl3.  W.Wyandotte  and L. 
Brahmas  11.50.  M.  Bronze  Turkeys.  |2.00per6. 

J.  A.  MILLER,  Jit ,  Reddow,  Mich. 

Apart  of  your  trade  please.  Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks.  S.C.  B. Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching,  15  for 
fl.00  fine  stock.    Incubator   eggs,  (3.75  per  100. 
G.  W.  PEABODY,  Windham.  Conn. 

Bine  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  Cornish  Indian 
Games  exclu.,  strictly  fine  stock,  Frayne  strain. 
Eggs  {1  50  per  K>.  J.  A.  Rlchardln.Hagerstown,  Md. 

BEST  INDIAN  GAMES.  J2.0O  for  15  eggs. 
S.  C.  Brown  and  s.  C.  White  Leghorns, |1. 00  for 
15  eggs,    JOHN  A.  MOBN,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 


ROWN   LEGHORNS  ©NLY.-Single  and 

Rose  Comb    Prize  strains.   Eggs  1 1.50  for  13. 
A.  E.  nOLMAN,  nammonton.  N.  JT. 


B 


Bull,  Rrown,  Black,   White  Leghorns. 
High  scoring  birds.    Send  stamp  for  large  Cata. 
FAIRY  LEGHORN  YARDS,  Newell,  Iowa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  exclusively.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choice  matings,  (1  per  13.  fncus. 
furnished  with  eggs  at  special  rates.  Write  wants. 
Allison  L.  Kunkel,  Llsburn,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

BUFF  COCHINS.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
Eggs  11.50  per  13,  $3.00  per  30.  A  few  flue  Buff 
Cockerels  for  sale.  CHARLES  REED,  Smiths 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  Show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Buff  Cochin,  G.  Polish,  R.  Caps,  L.  Brahmas, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Langshan  eggs  fl  for  13.  Tou- 
louse Ge-se  eggs,  20  cts.  each,  Aylesbury  Duck  eggs, 
lOctseach.  Farm  raised  Fox  Terriers,  the  poultry- 
man's  friend,  cheap.  Enoch  Parr,  Harrlstown,  Ind. 

Chns.  A.  Snyder,  breeder  of  Black  Langshans, 
ngne  better,  sure  prize  winners,  eggs  (2.00  per 
setting,  3  settings  (5.0u.    Waynetown,  Ind. 

I.  Game,  Buff  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas  and  L. 
•  Brahmas,  eggs.  Hatch  guaranteed  Circulars. 
E.  G.  MARGCARDT,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


c 


Daylight  Poultry  Yards  of  Leroy,  Fla.,  C.  Y  • 
Miller,  Prop.,  breeds  10  of  the  lea  lug  varieties 
hggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  Incubator  eggs  f3  per  100  . 

DR.  WIANT,  Marlon,  Ohio.  Sole  Importer 
of  Goffekeu's  Buff  Leghorns.    Eggs  (2.50  per  13, 
$6  per  40,  guaranteeing  a  good  hatch.  Improved 
,  25c.  r 


Spungia,  great  Koup  Cure, 


,  50c  and  |i  packages. 


TJ^ggs  from  Houdans,  B.  and  W.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
JJJ  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  Kouen  Ducks  Eggs(1.50 
per  13.  $3  00  per  30.        Chas.  Hopper,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

EGGS  from  best  Lt.  Brahmas  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  (Knapp  strain).  Satisfac  tion  guar- 
anteed, prices  on  application.  R.  E.  Avery,  Sheffield,  Pa 

TPCldii  Lt-  Brahma.  B.  P.  Rock,  B.  Laug- 
dli VX  VTO. Shan. P. Cochin.lset.il. 25:  2  sets. *2. 25; 
3  or  inore,(l  each.  W.  G.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis. 

rT.HQ  Direct  from  exhibition,  B.  Legs  ,  winners 
E.UUO.  of  1st  and  special  premiums,  Lancaster, 
Dec.  <W.  Eggs  (1.50  per  set.  H.E.Baxter,  Ledger,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  choice  birds,  I.  Gam»,  B.  and  W.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  ami  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 
(1.00  for  13.  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton,  Del. 

"T^ggs  from  Lt.  Brahmas,  (2.00  per  13;  Buff  Coch- 
1  U  ins,  (l  .00  per  13-  Pekln  Ducks,  (  .00  per  13.  Ad- 
dress A.  II.  JAMES,  Great  Falls,  N.  II. 

TTiggsfrom  Ind.  Games,  L.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks 
J_LiandS.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  at  (8.00  per  13;  (5.00 
per 26.   For  sale  by  S.  T.  LANTIS,  Slarkle,  Ind. 

For  Sale.  Choice  cocks  and  cockerel",  B  Langs., 
S.C.  W. Legs.,  Bed  Cap  andjSherwood.   Eggs  for 
hatching,  write  for  prices.  L.  C.  Hoss,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

From  standard  poultry,  eggs,  choice  stock,  Black 
Lang  han,  W.P.Rock, (2  per  13, (3  per 26.  Pair  (5, 
trio  (7.  Sat. Guar.  Mrs.  Irene  Fleming, Clrcleviile, O. 

APOLLO  BROODER.  SSP  ft^S 

used  Indoors  or  outdoors.  Stamp.  AYER 
BROODER  CO.,  Ayer,  Mass. 


FR.  MINNER.  Becbtelsvllle,  Berks  Co  , 
•  Pa.    Buff  Leghorns,  Ind  Game,  S.  S.  Hamb 
and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  for  sale.   Cir.  stamp  for  reply 

HJ.  RROff\,  Harford,  N.  Y., breeder  of  high 
.class  poultry,  W.C.W.  and  B  and  S  C.  B  Legs 
and  S.  S.  Hauib's  for  sale  from  prize  stock. 

Home  of  the  S.  C.  Leghorn.   Eggs  (1.50  per  is-  p. 
Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas,  Eggs  (i.oo  per  15 
Birds  scoring  90  to  Oopolnts. 

II.  C.  HUNT,  Delavan,  III. 


Indian  Games  (Sharp's  and  Fravne's)  B  Leghorn', 
(Arnold's)  Minorcas  and  Langshans.    Eggs  (1  5o 
per  15,(2  per2ti.       Lance  &  Co.,  Washington,  N  .  J. 

I  V  I  POULTRY  YARD.  J.  F.  SCHOLZ 
I.  A.  L.  Prop.,  Erie,  Pa.  Eggs  for  sale  from 
prize  winning  Golden  Wyandottes.   Ex.  Cir.  free. 

INDIAN  GAMES.  %%£^S&j£n 

W.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  Mason,  Tenn. 

Imp.  B.  Minorcas, yard  No.  1,  (2  per  15:  yard  No  2 
«t  per  13,  (1  50  per  26,  (2  per  39.  (4  per  100.  Can 
spare  a  few  setting-!  Trom  mv  Buff  Leghorns  at  C  tier 
13.  FALL  CRKEK  POULTRY  YARDS .  L 
H.  AUSTIN,  Proprietor,  MeLean,  N.  Y. 


TH.  TERE.VS    .V-  SON,    Mlsbleot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  ot  tlmruughlned  land  and  waterfowls 
Eggs  In  season.    German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

TS.  it »  it  it  i  i;    Northvllle,  N    Y.,  Bik. 
•  Langs  .  Lt.  Br:i limns.  B.  P.  Roeks  R 
C  and  S  C.  li.  Legs.    Eggs  81.00  per  13. 

TALWYXBALL.Snmmerville.S  «'  Won 
.at  the  "(ireat  s  utlieru"  Jan  lu-14,  1893.  1st 
Cockl,  1st  pullet.  1st  pen,  7s  Langshans  In  class.  G. 
O.  Brown  and  H.  S.  Ball,  Judges.  Write  hi  in  for 
circular  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  P.  O.  Box  43. 


Light  Brahmas  and  Houdans,  eggs  from  stock 
that  Is  second  to  none.  (1.50  per  13,  or  (3.00  per 
30.  J.  A.  M ESS L ICR,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

Light  Brahmas.  Strictly  thorough-bred.  First 
prizes  In  the  strongest  compet  tlon,  great  layers. 
Egg  ?2  per  13.       L.  R.  Whitaker,  Brighton,  Mass. 

LEADING  STRAINS  S.C.  B.  Leghorns,  males 
(1.00  to  (2.00  each.    Eggs  after  Mar.  1st,  (1.25 per 
13,  (2.00  per  30.   Address  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Fa. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   Sn  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Clr. 
M.  II.  LEIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

T)  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Bock  and  B.  Cochin, 
JLt.  eggs  (2  per  15,  «3.50per30.  Write  E.  D.  It  I'  It - 
roughs.  Wamsltta  Foultry  Yard, Buttonwood, B.I. 
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grand  breeding  yards,  Particulars  free.  Ar- 
kansas Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Aik. 


800 


Jan.  hatched  chicks.  Exhibitors,  mark  that. 
Arkansas  Poultry  Farm,  Batesvllle,  Ark. 


B 


OSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS  AND 
GOLDEN  W  Y  A  N  DOTTES. 

THEO.  CAMPRELL,  Lexington,  Ky. 

SP    D     I  rrUflOMC  Best  combs  and  Inbes, 
.  \j.  D.    LuUnUnHO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Rlehmond,  Va. 

Try  the  Mercer  Yards  for  eggs  from  prize  Buff 
Cochin.  B  Langshan,  B.  Javas.   (I.V)  per  set. 
Clr.  Mention  F.  K.   J.  R.  Richman,  Yardville, N.J. 

WF.  B.  Spanish.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, S.  S.  Ham- 
•  burgs  and  B.  B.  R.  Games.  I  have  2.50  finely 
selected  birds  at  fair  prices.  Cir.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Clark  Beham,  Oakland,  Arm.  Co.,  Fa. 

WHITE  FOWLS,  Prizewinners,  blrdsscorlng 
92to9,'.  Eggs.  W. Cochins  (2.50,  W.C.W.  Polish 
#2,S.C.W.Legs.  $1.50.   Geo.  A.Frledricks,  Erie, Fa. 


DUfiCDUnTT  cor  corn  and 
rnUdrnHIt  potatoes. 

*«P"Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  Y'ork,  1  a. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Icr^i^r^nMr'ds 

scored  and  mated  by  J.  Y.  Bteknell.  Eggs  (1.25 
for  13.  Method  of  packing  unexcelled,  stamp  for 
cir.    W.  W.  COLE,  LeRoy,  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  EGHORNS!  LEG  n  ORNS  X  Rose  Comb 
J.J  Brown  and  Single  Combed  Brown,  (Croffut  and 
Forsyth  strains)  and  Single  Combed  White.  Eggs 
and  stock  in  season.  H.  B.  PINNEY,  Hones- 
dale,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

INDIAN  GAMES. 

Sired  by  "J.  H.  D.'\  and  other  choice  strains. 
Eggs  only  83  per  lit.   Clrcalnr  Tree. 

DAVID  C.  McELROY,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

Burr  Leghorns,  R.  P.  Rocks,  Ind.  Games, 
Oplngtoms.   EGGS  (3  per  15  or  (5  per  30. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans 
Minorcas  W.andrB.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  (2  per  15  or  (a 
per  26.   Cir.     Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  Game  eggs  (2.10  per  13,  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horn eggs  (1.50  per  13,  B.  Langshans,  (1.50  per  ia 
eggs.  All  thorough-bred  stock.  JOHN  E. 
WEST,  Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


$20 


White  Holland  Turkeys,  10  years  breeding  to  in- 
surs  hardiness,  size  and  purity.  Ref  and  prices 
by  E.  S.  AFPELGET,  L.  Box  35,  Hlghtstown,  N.J. 

"|  eg<ts  for  (1.00,  Black  Minorcas,  and  Red  Cans 
_LO  from  Imp  stock  pure  white  P. Rocks,  11  P.D'lt, 
egg(l.  Clr.  South  Side  Poul.  Y'ds,  Frankford,  N.Y. 

©-I  per  13,  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  W.  P.  Rock, 

*R>  L,\J\J  eggs  S.L.  Wyandottes,  S.C.B.  Leghorns 
all  pure  bred.    E.  S.  Lamuerson,  Frankport,  N.  Y. 

The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  (25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON,  Tannton,  Mass 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  Important  Shows  in  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs(3perl3, 
(5  per  26.         Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

$75  REWARD. 

For  best  birds  from  my  eggs.  B.P.Rocks.GRA  JiD 
strain,  best  layers  and  welghe:s  in  America.  Send 
stamp  for  Annual.     F.  Grundy,  Morrisonville,  111. 

1 monarch  600 egg,  (05.00;  I,  400  egg.  »27.'0;  1,  200 
egg,  (25.00  ;  2  Rankins  duck  or  chicken  Brooders 
(200  D.  each)  (IS. 00  each;  1  Rec.  Brooder,  300  chicks, 
(25.00.  all  In  perfect  order.  Bargains.  Helling  out. 
CLIFTON  B.  BRIDGES,  North  New  Salem,  Mass. 

WniTE  INDIAN  GAMES!  Direct  from  the 
originator  in  England.   JAPANESE  PIT 

GAMES,  received  from  Japan,  only  alimited  num- 
ber of  eggs  for  sale.    (10  00  per  setting. 

P.  A.  WERSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

STOP.  LOOK  AND  LISTEN.  (1.00  tor  15  eggs 
Finest  stock  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons.  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  Wyan- 
dottes, etc.,  etc.  Beautiful  circulars  free.  GEO. 
B.  ULRIcn.  Annvllle,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES.— As  we  are  golngoutof  the 
dog  business,  we  will  sell  our  females  at  very 
low  figures.  Brood  bitches  at  a  big  bargain.  Write 
for  particulars.  OAK  PARK  STOCK  FARM, 
Hamraonton,  N.  J. 


Indian  Game,  Irish  and  Mexican  Grey,  Black 
Breasted,  Bed  HeathWOOd  Games,  Buff  Leghorn, 
W.  P.  Kocks,  W.  Cochins,  B.  Minorcas,  O.  Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs,  (2.00  per  13.  A  fair  hatch  warranted. 
JOHN  M.  JACOBS,  Box  13,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

CHAUTAUQUA  Lake  Poultry  Yards,  mated 
for  best  results,  choice  Golden  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes, White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale,  eggs  (1.50  for  13, 
(J.50for26.  Circular  tree.  Address  «'.  A.  WELD 
&  CO.,  Ashville,  Chautauqna  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBF.LL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  (5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

POLLARDS'  PEKIN  DUCKS 

are  PROFITABLE  POULTKY'.  300  E.YTR  V 
LARGE.  YIGOUOUS  RBEEDERS.  EG4JS, 
SI. 2.1  FOR  12,  80.00  FOR  10O,  85.V0O  FOB 
1,4)00  GEO.  H.  POLLARD,  I'OltTRY 
DEALER,  PAWTUCKET,  K.  I. 


PRINCES  RAY'  POULTRY  FARM.  D.  A. 
MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Princes  Ray,  N.  Y.. 
breeds  Ind.  Games,  P.  Rocks.  W.  Wyans., 
L.  Brahmas,  Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks,  W. 
Turkeys  and  W.  Guineas  On  14  entries  al 
New  York  and  Phllndelphia,  180*4,  won  8 
1st  prizes.  Semi  lor  Circular. 


TYOUP  CURE.— A  new  and  scientific  remedy  for 
_LY  the  speedy  cure  of  Roup  and  Canker,  and  guar- 
anteed to  cure  every  case.  Put  up  in  50c.  and  (1  hot. 
by  express  only.  Half  doz.  small  size,  (2.50;  larKe 
size,  (5.  Large  size  will  cure  5'i  cases  of  Roup.  Full 
directions  for  treatment  with  every  bottle.  Address 
OWSLEY' A  DUNNINGTON,  Darlington,  Ind. 

KNAPP  STRAIN.— W.  Wyandottes,  S.  C 
W.  Leghorn  eggs  for  sitting.  SI  per  13, 
•Tor  Incubators  In  large  quantifies,  81  per 
100  from  cross  breds.  Birds  bred  especially 
for  laying.  Stork  Tor  sale. 

B.  H.NOXON. 
Elm  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GM. WOODS  ABBO., Leaman  Place.Pa. 
•  Breeders  of  high  class  Indian  Games,  Burl 
and  Barred  Plymoth  Rocks,  have  a  large 
stock  of  Ind.  Games  of  the  choicest  breeding  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Games  scored  another 
great  victory  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  21-27, 
winning  1st  cock,  4th  hen,  1  and  2  eockrrels,  1  and  3 
pullets,  2  and  3  breeding  pens  and  special  for  best 
collection.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  February  15th. 
Write  for  prices. 


BONE  \  SHELL 


Baw  Bone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  every 
part  of  an  Egg—  White,  Yolk  and  Shell  The  lime  of  oyster 
shells  furnishes  shell  materials.  The  granulated  size  is  for 
adult  fowls;  the  meal  Is  for  chicks,  and  mixing  with  soft 
food  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed  lt, 
and  prices  on  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more  delivered,  freight  paid  at 
_.  _  your  railroad  station,  address 

FOR   POUL  fi "MY.    FITCH  FERTILIZER  works,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
GOSHEN   STOOK1   F  J^^lS/L. 

TVTTT.T.-FIT^  t«?  HEALD,  Proprietors. 
BREEOERS  OF  Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  A.  K. 
Ci>mb  Doiiiliiiques,  JJutf  Cochins,  W.  Face  Black  Spanish,  and  B.  B.  Red  Pit  Games.  Eggs  81. SO  per  set- 
ting, 13.  Winners  of »  tii  st  and  2  second  Premiums  out  of  13  chickens  at  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Asso., 
1  !t ",  held  at  Camden.  Well-bred  broken  Beagles,  Foxhounds  and  Collies.  Puppies  of  the  above  breeds.  (Jail 
and  select  for  yourself;  if  not,  write  Just  what  you  want,  and  if  stock  not  as  represented,  ship  them  back. 
Stamp  for  20-page  Catalogue.  Address 


Eastern  Agents  for  Croley's  Sure  Cure  for  Roup. 


MILLER  &  HEALD, 

WeBt  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  York.! 

We  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Games  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  SOl'ARE  GARDEN,  February.  1S92, 
we  won  1st  and  Sth  on  t'oek  ;  1st.  2d  and  3d  on  Hen  ;  1st  and  2d  on  Cock* 
erel,  and  1st,  2d,  3d.  4th  and  Sth  on  Pnllets 

CHALLENGE  CUPS  fur  best  hen  and  pullet.  GOLD  SPECIAL  for  twenty 
nest  young  birds,  pnd  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadelphia  our  Golden  Wyandottes  won  all  flrstsand  seconds. 

We  breed  Champion  Red  Caps.  Andaluslans,  Rlack  Minorcas, 
White  Ind.  Gnmes.CreTe  Coners,  Aseels  and  Pekln  Docks. 

Stock  and  eggs  atuavs  for  sale.     Twrntit-poge  CatoXogut free. 

C.  A.  SHARP  .V  CO..  Lock  port.  New  York. 
The  Home  of  the  Indian  Game. 

HAWKINS  BREEDS  AMERICA'S  BEST 


More  Prizes 

Awarded 
This  Strain 

Than 
All  Others. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AND 

WYANDOTTES 

FROM  FORTY  GRAND 

BREEDING  PENS 

1  setttng  $5.00,  2  settings  S8.00,  3  settings  SIO.OO,  5  settings  S15.00. 

Selected  Breeding  Birds  for  JSfiJ^. 

Catalogue  of  America's  greatest  Pottltiy  Farm  free. 


Lock  Box  a. 


A.  G.  HAWKINS, 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Head  lice. — "Will  the  large  head  louse  on 
chickens  leave  them  and  go  into  thehrooder? 
—Mrs.  J.  B. 

They  will  not,  as  they  always  remain  on 
the  fowls  "or  chicks» 

Fence, — "Would  a  six  foot  wire  fence  be 
sufficiently  high  to  confine  Indian  Games  ? 
—Mrs.  E.  B. 

It  is  sufficient  unless  some  one  of  the  bens 
should  incline  to  go  over  it,  and  if  so,  she 
will  teach  the  others.  An  eight  foot  fence 
is  not  too  high  for  flyers. 

Wyandottes.  —Frozen  Feet.  —  1.   Are  the 

Golden  Wyandottes  non-sitters  ?  2.  What 
can  I  do  for  a  rooster  with  frozen  feet  ? 

1.    They  are  sitters,  and  the  same  applies 
to  all  W,  .indoties.    2.   There  is  nothing 
hat  can  be  done  for  frozen  feet  but  to  ap. 
ply  some  ointment,  such  as  sweet  oil  daily, 
and  allow  the  feet  to  heal. 

Crossing  With  Houdans. — 1.  If  I  mate  a 
'1  udau  male  with  Light  Brahma,  Partridge 

ochin,  Golden  Wyandottes,  or  Plymouth 
Rock  females,  will  the  cross  produce  capons 
hat  would  be  choice,  and  would  the  chicks 
be  hardy  ?   2.    Is  caponizingso  difficult  but 
few  can  learu  ? — W.  S.  D. 

1.  The  cross  is  excellent,  though  the 
•hicks  would  not  be  as  hardy  as  some  others. 
Ln  order  named  the  Cochin,  Brahma,  Wyan- 
dotte, and  Plymouth  Rock  should  be  used 
with  the  Houdan.  The  cross-bred  pullets 
make  fine  layers.  2.  It  is  not  difficult  if 
one  will  practice  on  a  few  dead  fowls  first 
to  learn. 

Lameness  in  Hens.— I  have  a  lame  Silver 
Wyandotte  pullet.  I  had  her  in  the  pen 
with  a  cock.  Her  legs  seem  to  be  weak,  and 
she  can't  move,  resting  on  one  knee.  I  have 
had  several  that  way. — J.  H.  D. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  hens  being  fat 
and  the  male  at  fault.  Remove  all  such 
hens  from  the  male. 

Ducks.— 1.  Do  ducks  pair  off  in  the 
spring,  and  do  I  need  as  many  drakes  as  fe- 
males ?  2.  Can  they  be  picked  in  winter  ? 
3.  Do  duck's  eggs  require  the  same  tem- 
perature as  hen's  eggs? — Mrs.  F.A.  T. 

1.  One  drake  to  five  ducks  is  considered 
a  fair  proportion.  2.  Ducks  should  not  be 
picked  in  winter.  3.  Tire  eggs  require  the 
same  temperature  as  those  from  hens. 

Pea-oomb  Plymouth  Rocks.— Which  has  the 
better  laying  qualities — tire  Single-eomb  or 
Pea-comb  Plymouth  Rocks  ? — Mrs.  S.  M.  J. 

There  is  no  difference  between  them  ex. 
cept  the  shape  of  the  combs. 

Turkeys  in  Brooders. — How  many  brooders 
do  I  need  for  100  young  turkeys?—"  Sub- 
scriber." 

It  is  best  not  to  crowd  them,  and  fifty 
young  turkeys  are  enough  for  one  lot. 
They  can  be  raised  in  brooders  but  require 
careful  attention  for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

Bi-Sulphide  for  Lice.— Will  you  please  state 
what  it  is  that  can  be  put  in  a  wide-mouth 
bottle  and  hung  up  in  the  poultry  house  to 
evaporate  as  a  remedy  for  lice  yet  harmless 
to  fowls  and  chicks  ?— A.  B.  P. 

The  article  is  bi-sulpbideof  carbon,  which 
is  destructive  to  all  forms  of  germs  or  par- 
asites. As  it  is  very  inflammable,  however, 
no  one  should  ever  approach  it  with  a  lamp, 
and  lantern,  or  flame  of  any  kind. 

Sawdust  for  Floors.— Is  sawdust  suitable 
for  covering  poultry  house  floors  ? — E.R. 

We  have  used  it  with  good  results,  though 
some  complain  that  the  fowls  are  liable  to 
fill  their  crops  with  it.  AVe  have  never  no- 
ticed any  birds  so  doing,  however. 

Brown  Leghorns  Laying  in  Winter. — Are 

Brown  Leghorns  good  winter  layers? — S.  G. 

Our  neighbor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  who  ad- 
vertises in  tli is  paper,  has  a  flock  of  single- 
couib  Brown  Leghorns  that  have  laved  right 
through  the  cold  snaps  of  this  winter,  and 
are  still  laying. 

Linseed  Meal.— 1.  Is  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Balti- 
more, correct  in  what  he  says  regarding  lin- 
seed meal,  in  January  Poultry  Keeper  ? 
2.  What  is  wormwood  beneficial  for  with 
poultry  ?  I  have  seen  it  recommended.— 
AV.  M. 

1.  His  conclusions  are  about  correct  re- 
garding its  value  as  food  for  eggs,  but  too 
much  of  it  is  fattening.  It  is  excellent  when 
used  to  "balance"  a  ration.  2.  We  know 
of  no  benefit  to  poult  ry  that  can  be  derived 
from  wormwood. 


Feeding  Egg  Shells  to  Hens.— Is  it  a  good 
plan  to  feed  egg  shells  to  hens,  and  if  they 
are  crushed  will  they  teach  the  hens  to  eat 
eggs?— J.  H.  AV". 

It  is  best  not  to  do  so,  as  the  hens  are  lia- 
ble to  learn  to  eat  eggs.  Abetter  substi- 
tute is  ground  bone. 

Leghorns  or  Hamburgs.— Which  are  the  bet- 
ter layers,  Leghorns  or  Hamburgs? — A.B. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference,  but 
the  Leghorns  are  hardier  than  the  Ham- 
burgs. 

Poultry  House.— 1.  Will  I  give  my  birds 
room  enough  in  a  house  8x16  feet,  and  a 
yard  16x75  feet,  to  every  twenty  fowls  ? 
2.  Is  rye,  oats  and  buckwheat  good  for 
breeding  stock  and  laying  hens  ?  3.  When 
will  the  new  Standard  be  ready  ? 

1.  It  is  room  enough  but  not  too  much- 
2.  The  mixture  is  good,  but  should  not  be 
fed  exclusively.  3.  In  1894. 

Acid  Phosphate.— In  your  January  issue  is 
a  recipe  from  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  which  he  recommends  acid  phos- 
phate. I  cannot  find  the  article  at  any  drug 
store.    Where  can  it  be  obtained  ? — S.  J.  S. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  has  been  sold 
for  years.  See  Mr.  Hooper's  letter  in  this 
issue.  It  is  sold  at  about  six  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound,  and  all  druggists  really 
know  what  is  meant,  and  some  simply 
quibble  on  the  name. 

Wyandotte  and  Minorca  Cross.— Give  your 
opinion  on  the  desirability  for  table  and 
laying  purposes  of  a  cross  of  a  Silver 
Wyandotte  male  with  Black  Minorca  hens, 
and  also  with  a  white  Leghorn  hen.  How 
would  the  pullets  from  the  two  crosses 
compare  as  to  size  and  laying  qualities  ? 
"What  kind  of  male  should  be  bred  to  those 
pullets  ? — "  Constant  Reader. " 

The  cross  would  result  in  a  bird  no  better 
for  table  than  the  Wyandotte  and  not  as 
good  for  laying  as  the  Minorca  or  Leghorn. 
In  size  it  would  be,  in  both  cases,  about 
that  of  the  Wyandotte.  A  Plymouth  Rock- 
male  would  perhaps  be  the  best  for  mating 
with  such  pullets  next.  year.  The  cross  is 
probably  as  good  as  any,  but  nothing  is 
gained  that  is  better  than  keeping  both 
breeds  pure. 

Selling  Ducks— Which  months  are  best  for 
selling  ducks  ?  Are  the  Ontario,  (Can)., 
markets  sufficient  to  make  ducks,  turkeys, 
and  broilers  pay. — S.  B.  C. 

Ducks  bring  the  best  prices  in  May  and 
June.  "We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  markets  in  Canada  to  give  a 
proper  reply  to  the  question. 

Bowel  Disease  With  Chicks.— I  found  one 
«hick  all  tilled  with  wind  under  the  skin. 
It  is  otherwise  well.  What  can  I  do  for 
it  ?  Also,  what  can  I  do  for  bowel  trouble 
with  chicks  in  brooders  ? — G.  M.  L. 

The  puffing  of  the  skin  with  wind  is  due 
to  indigestion.  The  bowel  disease  is  caused 
by  lack  of  sufficient  warmth  in  the  brooder 
and  in  the  brooder  house. 

Cement  Floor.— Linseed  Meal.— 1.  Do  you 

consider  a  cement  floor  for  a  poultry  house 
suitable  for  laying  bens  ?  2.  Is  linseed 
meal  a  good  egg  producer,  and  do  you  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Hooper's  mixture,  in  your 
January  issue.— R.  S.  K. 

A  cement  floor  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  rats,  and  is  as  good  as  any  if  it  is 
always  kept  covered  with  leaves,  straw  or 
litter.  Otherwise  it  is  cold.  Linseed  meal, 
if  not  fed  in  too  large  quantities,  is  ex- 
cellent. We  have  never  tried  Mr.  Hooper's 
mixture  but  believe  it  will  prove  worthy  of 
use. 

Artificial  Eggs. — Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
an  egg  manufactured  with  the  shell,  white 
and  all,  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
from  an  egg  layed  by  a  hen  ? — "Sub." 

There  is  not.  Such  reports  come  to  the 
surface  occasionally  but  they  prove  to  be 
canards  of  the  first  water. 

Two  Fens. — Is  it  necessary  to  breed  two 
flocks  of  the  same  variety,  one  to  produce 
cockerels  and  the  other  pullets? — O.  G.  D. 

Under  present  show  room  requirements 
it  is  necessary  to  the  so  with  a  few  breeds, 
but  as  a  rule  few  breeders  practice  the 
method  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

Markings  of  Light  Brahmas.— I  would  like 
to  see  an  article  in  Poultry  Keeper  on 
the  markings  of  Light  Brahmas.— G.  AV.  H. 

We  have  given  them  frequently.  Our 
Nov.,  18SS,  issue  is  full  of  it,  which  you 
can  get  for  only  five  cents  in  stamps. 

How  Many  in  the  Shed.— How  many  fowls 
can  I  put  in  a  shed  twelve  feet  high,  and 
three  by  four  feet  ?— A.  S.  C. 


Probably  you  made  a  mistake  in  your 
figures.  A  cock  and  two  hens  would  be  too 
many  for  a  space  only  three  by  four  feet. 

The  Gross  Games.— Who  raises  and  sells  the 
Gross  Pit  Games  ?— A.  M.  M. 

"We  do  not  know.  Address  Game  Fanciers' 
Journal,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Cold  Storage. — Please  forward  any  work 
or  writing  on  cold  storage.  I  wish  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.— Henry  Turner, 
Myers,  New  York. 

We  know  of  nothing  on  the  subject,  nor 
do  we  know  who  makes,  or  puts  up  cold 
storage  appliances.  Will  some  of  our  read- 
ers inform  him  ?   We  give  address  iu  full. 

Owsley's  Roup  Cure. — You  recommend  Dr. 
Owsley's  roup  cure,  which  is  advertised  in 
your  paper.  Have  you  tested  it  in  cases  of 
wheezing  and  canker  ?— L.  R. 

AVe  have  given  it  a  fair  test  or  we  would 
not  have  endorsed  it.  AVhile  we  do  not 
consider  that  any  remedy  will  cure  every 
case,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  ever  tried. 

Grit  and  Cut  Bone. — Do  fowls  require  grit 
when  they  have  cut  bone. — A.'  A. 

We  do  not  believe  grit  is  necessary  when 
bone  is  used. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.— If  a  lien  lays  eggs  now 
and  also  lays  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
will  not  the  eggs  layed  in  spring  hatch  bet- 
ter (from  the  same  hen)  than  in  winter? 
F.  R.  E. 

Yes ;  the  reason  being  that  hens  in  the 
spring  have  more  exercise,  are  iu  better 
condition,  and  the  eggs  are  produced  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

FEEDING  THREE  TIMES  A  DAY. 

It  does  not  pay  to  feed  too  much,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed but  for  the  injury  done.  AVe  have 
more  difficulty  iu  endeavoring  to  persuade 
readers  not  to  feed  too  much  than  to  induce 
them  to  be  liberal.  Mr.  N.  AV.  Tanner,  of 
Sparlaud,  111.,  has  someLight  Brahmas  that 
do  not  lay.  He  thinks  that  they  should 
lay,  for  be  treats  them  well,  as  he  thus 
states : 

I  have  ten  birds  in  each  pen,  Light 
Brahmas.  I  feed  them  one  quart  of  Soft 
food  in  the  morning,  consisting  of  one  part 
shorts  and  one  part  cornmeal,  to  which  I 
add  one-fourth  of  a  pint  of  flaxseed  meal. 
At  noon,  I  give  one  quart  of  bran  and  corn- 
meal  mixed,  equal  parts,  adding  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne  pepper.  At  night,  I  feed  them 
a  quart  of  whole  grain,  consisting  of  buck- 
wheat, oats,  and  corn.  I  should  like  to 
know  of  something  to  make  them  lay.  My 
birds  are  young,  have  warm  quarters,  and 
have  bonemeal  and  charcoal,  in  boxes,  be- 
fore them.  Tell  me  the  best  method  of 
keeping  LigTrtr  Brahmas".-  •• 

As  wo  understand  Mr.  Tanner,  he  feeds 
ten  Light  Brahmas  three  quarts  of  feed 
(and  more)  daily.  This  is  nearly  a  third  of 
a  quart  of  food  to  each  ben,  and  he  also 
feeds  three  times,  each  day.  How  he  can 
afford  to  feed  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
food  without  noticing  the  great  cast,  and 
the  mistake  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  state, 
but  if  he  bad  endeavored  to  find  some  mode 
by  which  he  could  prevent  his  hens  from 
laying  he  could  no :  have  adopted  anything 
better. 

His  hens  are  overfed,  are  rolling  fat,  and 
are  too  lazy  to  do  anything  but  loaf 
around  for  the  next  meal.  They  look  for 
his  coming,  meet  him  half  way,  seem  to  be 
ravenously  hungry  all  the  time,  and  follow 
him  like  dogs  for  more  food. 

Mr.  Tanner's  rations  are  excellent.'  He 
feeds  a  variety  and  his  heus  should  lay,  but 
he  feeds  three  times  as  much  as  he  should, 
and  he  should  never  feed  his  hens  at  noon. 

The  only  remedy  is  for  him  to  get  some 
leaves,  cut  straw,  hay,  or  any  kind  of  litter, 
throw  it  on  the  floor  of  his  poultry  house, 
and  then  scatter  one  gill  of  millet  seed  in 
the  litter,  in  the  morning,  leave  plenty  of 
water,  walk  off,  and  not  return  until 
the  next  morning,  when  the  millet  seed  diet 
should  be  repeated.  Keep  this  system  for  a 
week,  or  ten  days,  and  theu  feed  them  a 
pound  of  cheap,  lean  meat  for  a  week,  when 
a  quart  of  mixed  grain  may  be  allowed 
each  day. 

The  hens  cannot  starve  as  long  as  they 
are  fat.  At  first  they  will  continue  to  loaf, 
but  hunger  will  force  them  to  seek  food, 
and  they  will  work  in  the  litter  for  the 
seeds.  AVhen  a  hen  begins  to  work  she  is 
then  on  the  up  grade  to  success. 

The  way  to  keep  Light  Brahmas,— and 
all  other  hens— is  to  make  them  work. 
Make  them  scratch  for  all  they  receive. 

AVhen  well  fed  hens  will  not  lay  put 
them  on   the  millet-seed  diet.   Iu  other 


words,  put  them  in  the  "tread-mill,"  which 
may  be  designated  here  as  a  scratch  mill. 
A  little  hay  on  the  floor,  and  some  millet 
seed,  are  mighty  factors  in  poultry  raising, 

WAS  HILLA  FIREBUG. 

T.  AViltou  Hill,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  alive,  though  reported  dead,  seems  to 
have  been  really  unknown  to  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  The  Philadelphia  Becord. 
of  January  31st,  contained  the  following, 
from  New  Brunswick,  N.  Jersey. 

"A  few  months  ago  was  told  the  story  of 
the  remarkable  career  of  the  crime  of  T. 
Wilton  Hill,  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the 
Jamesburg  National  Bank,  showing  that  he 
had  made  way  with  over  §100,000.  Yester- 
day, evidence  that  Hill  was  a  firebug  came 
to  light.  A  fuse  was  discovered,  showing 
that  he  had  iu  mind  the  destruction  of 
Fidelity  Hall,  as  well  as  his  own  chicken 
houses  where  he  kept  a  rare  stock  of  fancy 
fowls." 

Hill  is  said  to  be  dead,  and  a  report  was 
circulated  that  he  had  a  "dummy  corpse" 
arranged  for  deception,  the  truth  of  which 
we  know  not.  AVhatever  his  faults  may 
have  been  be  took  a  great  interest  in  poul- 
try, and  his  intentions  were  probably  good, 
but  he  met  the  same  fate  that  has  over- 
taken hundreds  of  others  who  build  high 
hopes  on  other  persons'  money.  If  he  is 
dead  let  him  rest  and  be  forgotten. 

MR.  WILSQN  EXPLAINS. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont,  New 
Jersey,  whose  advertisement  we  noticed  as 
hatching  chicks  at  five  cents  each,  calls  at- 
tention to  some  errors,  and  says: 

I  am  prepared  to  hatch  eggs  at  two  cents 
apiece  for  those  that  wish  to  furnish  their 
own  eggs.  1  usually  get  from  seventy-five 
to  ninety  per  cent  hatches.  Young  chicks 
just  hatched,  for  sale  at  all  times,  from 
thoroughbred  stock,  at  the  following  prices : 
500  or  less,  eight  cents  apiece;  more  than 
five  hundred,  seven  cents  each.  As  young 
chicks  do  not  need  any  food  for  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  they 
are  hatched,  they  can  be  sent  1,000  miles 
safely  without  being  fed.  My.  plan  of 
packing  chicks  is  such  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  getting  smothered  or  chilled, 
iu  the  coldest  weather. 

Our  mistake  was  in  not  stating  that  Mr 
Wilson  simply  hatched  out  the  chicks  at 
the  prices  named,  provided  parties  furnish 
the  eggs.  He  has  just  received  an  order,  to 
hatch  5,000,  from  a  Chicago  party.  He  sells 
young  chicks  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
AVe  make  the  above  correction  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  thinks  that  our  previous 
article  places  him  in  a  position  not  well  un- 
derstood in  the  matter.  We  encourage  his 
enterprise,  and  believe  it  a  benefit  to  all 
who  are  interested. 

PRESERVING  SHOW  FRUIT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  AVorld's  Fair  Com- 
mission for  New  Mexico  describes  tho 
method  to  be  used  in  preserving  the  im- 
mense fruit  exhibit  of  that  State  in  1893, 
and  by  which  the  fruit  can  be  kept  without 
the  loss  of  color,  form  or  taste,  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Take  any  good  water-tight 
barrel,  closed  at  both  ends.  Insert  a  faucet 
at  the  bottom  and  on  one  side  saw  an  open- 
ing one  inch  and  a  half  high  across  one  of 
the  staves.  Let  this  opening  be  about  one 
foot  from  the  top  end  of  the  barrel.  Make 
the  lower  part  of  the  opening  to  fit  an  inch 
board,  the  upper  part  to  fit  a  saucer,  which 
should  be  fastened  to  the  board.  Insert  a 
piece  of  board  about  eight  inches  in  length 
so  that  it  extends  at  least  six  inches  into  the 
barrel.  A  cleat  should  be  nailed  across  the 
outer  end  to  prevent  the  slipping  into  the 
barrel.  Fill  the  barrel  up  to  the  level  of 
the  opening  with  water.  Now  place  a  sau- 
cer, two-thirds  full  of  ordinary  yellow  sul- 
phur, on  the  board.  Sprinkle  over  it  a  lit- 
tle common  potassium  chlorate.  Light  the 
sulphur  and  push  it  along  the  board  till  it 
is  inside  the  barrel ;  then  cover  the  barrel 
closely  with  an  old  blanket  or  quilt,  wind- 
ing it  around  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  sulphur  fumes.  Repeat  this  burning 
several  times  till  the  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  fjalphur;  then  draw  off 
the  water  in  glass  jars.  Add  an  ounce  or 
two  of  powdered  alum  to  each  gallon  jar. 
The  preparation  is  now  ready  for  any  fruit, 
and  will  preserve  it  indefinitely,  although 
to  obtain  the  best  results  sound  fruit 
should  be  used. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  A'olumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  firs 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  anv  Ol  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  sJcribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  )5ook,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Krooders(Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 
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ity—Can Poultry  Raising  be  Over- 
done ? — Large  Carcasses — Spraying 
the  Poultry  House — Dysentery  in 
Fowls — Turkey  Hens  as  Mothers — 
Straw  Instead  of  Roosts — Using 
Disinfectants— Cornmeal  for  Chicks 
— Gras  •  for  Hens  in  Confinement 

Live  Spring  Chickens   52 

Rather  Shaky   183 

Rather  Too  Indefinite   60 

Rats  Away,  Keeping  the   77 

Rats  in  die  Poultry  Yard   83 

Record.  A.  Six  Mouths'   117 

Regu  ator  for  Incubat  rs   40 

Remedie  — 

A  Few  Repeated   44 

In  a  Nutshell   53 

Some  Homoeopathic   110 

Revision,  The  Next   83 

Richmond,  On  to   11 

Roosters  and  Rats   137 

Rooster,  'ihe  Choice  of  a   75 

Ro  ists   107 

Root  Crops  fo.-  Poultry   67 

Roup — 

And  Spongia  21,  30 

Cure,  A  New   154 

Headquarters  for   54 

Knoc  eJ  Out  by   182 

Soap  Beat  Spongia  for,   78 

Spong  a  for  45,  102 

.Spongia  wi.l  Cure  the   133 

This  is  the   135 

We  Suppose  it  is   10 

Roup  a  Family  Disease — 

Faini  y  Fatality — Points  that  Win 
Prizes — A  Transmitted  Tendency — 
The  Farmer's  Failures — Breed  the 
Best    «# 


Saint  Bernard— "King  Regent,"  The 
(Illus.)  

Saint  Bernard — Madam  Bedivere,  The 
(Illus.)  

Salt  and  Fowls  

Salt  will  Kill  Fowls  

Same  Cure,  The  

Same  Old  Fresh  Air,  The  

Samples  Free  

Sassafras,  Oil  of  

Scaly  Legs  

Scaly  Legs,  A  Remedy  for  

Score  Card,  Educated  by  the  

Score  Card,  'lake  the  

Scoring  Incubators  

Scoring,  VS.  Companion  

Scraps  from  Pork-packing  Houses  

Scrofula  in  Poultry  

Scrofula,  Results  of  

Scrub — 

But  it  Was  Not  a  

Hen's  Work,  The  

The  Cost  of  Keeping  a  

Seattle  to  the  Front  

Select  the  Large  Ones  

Set  Out  the  Sitter  

Severe  on  the  Thief  

Sex- 
Controlling  the  

Distinction  of  

Separate,  Keeping  the  

Shells- 
Dying  in  the  

For  Poultry  

'ihey  Die  in  the  

She  was  very  Healthy  

Ship  Poultry  and  Eggs,  How  to  (Illus.) 

Shipping — 

Coop,  A  Light  

Coops,  W  at'  r  in  the  

Eggs  Long  Distances  

Poultry,  Cruelty  in  

Pure-bred  Poultry  

Shipping  Poultry  in  bummer — 

Too  Much  space  •Economy — The 
Hens  Don't  Know  It — The  Motion 
Prevents  Drinking— Darkness  De- 
tested— Filth  Abundant — Death  in 
the  Coops — An  Appeal  toj  Human- 
ity—It is  Torture— Helps  the  Re- 
form   

Shock  on  Show  Awards,  A  

Shows  92,  110,  119,  132,  156, 

Americas  Leading  

CamdenJ  

Conflict  of  

"Coppering"  a  

Cheshire,  Conn.,  The  

Detroit  

Great  Southern  

New  Castle's  Next  

New  England  Poultry  

New  Orleaus  

New  York  153, 

Next  New  Haven    

Niagara  Fanciers  

North  Baltimore  

Philadelphia  

Reading's  

Rochester's  Great  
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Southern  Illinois   137 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry   121 

fcouthern  Wisconsin   121 

Weight  Clause  at   22 

Winnipeg  (Manitoba)   103 

Silkies   58 

Silver  Polish  Fowls   76 

Sitters- 
Beat  the  Non-Sitters,  The   119 

Hens  for   93 

How  to  "Break  Up"   91 

Sitting  Hens,  How  He  Worked  on   128 

Skim  Milk  for  Chickens   93 

Small  Affair,  A   108 

Smash  All  Slates   120 

Some  Good  Things  for  All   9 

Some  Hints  to  Readers   165 

Some  Persons  Know  More  Than  a  Hen.  160 

Something  for  Mr.  Forsyth   185 

Something  is  Wrong   131 

Sore  Throat   186 

Southern  Arrangement,  A   40 

Space,  Inquiries  About    84 

Spongia — 

And  Roup  29,  164 

As  a  Specific  Cure  for  Roup   22 

Will  not  Cure  Roup  in  Kansas   71 

Stahl's  Improved  Excelsior  Incubator 
(Illus)   12 

Stahl,  Mr.  Geo.  H   12 

Standard- 
Fixing  the   112 

Shake  Mr.  Brown  on   39 

Revision  of  the   72 

Revising  the  88,  89 

Still  Harping  on  Fox   147 

Stock,  Buying  Low  Priced   64 

Stock,  When  to  Sell  Your — 

What  is  in  a  Name? — Choice — 
Poultry  Pays  Good  Prices — When 
Capons  Cut  a  Figure — Gastronomic 
Green  Goods — Eggs  on  the  Market — 
When  Poultry  Brings  Best  Prices — 
Feast  Day  Fowls— Sell  When  Things 
are  Salable   47 


Stop  That  Foolishness   156 

Stupidity  of  Fair  Managers   73 

Sugar  Run  PDUltry  Items   22 

Summer  and  Fall- 
Shipping  Poultry  in  Summer — The 
Moulting  Process — Pure  BreeJs  and 

Crosses..........   82 

Summer  Work   64 

Sunflower  Seeds  as  a  Crop   3 

Swindlers  About   153 

Tale  with  a  Moral,  A   23 

Tar  as  a  Cure   44 

Tarred  Paper...   63 

Temperature  for  Chicks   129 

That  Fresh  Air  Craze   92 

Theory  Not  Supported,  A   71 

There  is  a  Hereafter   152 

They  Changed  Their  Views   105 

They  Make  it  Pay   80 

Thieves,  The  Literary   138 

Things  to  be  Noted   131 

Thinks  it  Does'nt  Pay   38 

This  Beats  All   57 

Three  tapers  for  One  Dollar  24,152,  185 

Too  Much  Exaggeration   57 

Too  Much  Fussing   55 

Too  r  regressive  for  Him   134 

Took  His  Breath  Awav   137 

Took  Our  Breath.....'.   150 

Trees  and  Poultry   105 

Trials  and  Tribulations,  Some   84 

Trips  up  the  Editor   6 

"i'rixie"  and  the  A.  P.  A   73 

"Trixie"  J  ricked,  Is   S8 

Two  Grand  Books   25 

Turkeys — 

A  Remedy  for  Disease  in   6 

Fall  Care  of   131 

He  Raised  a  Thousand   85 

How  He  Raised  Large  150 

Lameness  of  Young   102 

Laying  166 

Pay,  He  Makes  '   23 

Peculiarity,  a  Wild   106 


Raiser  Savs,  What  a   149 

Ranch,  'I  hat  Big  121 

she  Raised  Four  Hundred   166 

Sitting   94 

Success  and  Failure  With   98 

his  is  Roup  in   138 

To  Dre  s  and  Ship   139 

White  Holland   53 

Uncle    ike  Gets  There   137 

Uncle  Steve  Speaks   117 

Various  Fancies    4 

Ventilation,  Death  in   78 

Ventilation,  Effects  of   46 

Ventilator,  Where  to  Put  the   170 

Very  Much  Like  a  Whale   56 

Voigt,  Henry  E  ,   51 

Wanted— A  Peacemaker   35 

Wanton  Attacks,  A   46 

Wants  Others  to  Know  it  38,  39 

Warm  Mess  in  the  Morning,  A   121 

Warmth  Not  Enough   166 

Was  Hill  a  Firebug'   192 

Was  Not  Successful   102 

Wash  a  Fowl,  How  to   10 

Water  Pan,     Non-Freezing  (lllus.). . .  131 

Way  to  Begin,  The   103 

We  did  not  Bite   185 

Weak  Legs  in  Chicks   96 

Weights— 

And  Late  Chicks   93 

Of  Breeds,  Standard   73 

Of  Pure  Bred  Poultry   64 

Western  Rebellion,  A  '   8 

W  hat  a  Lady  Breeder  Says   28 

What  a  Name   170 

What  Does  it  Mean  ?   79 

What  is  it?   135 

What  Is  to  Be  Done   103 

What  it  Costs  per  Hen   169 

What  Made  Them  Die   97 

What  W  as  it  ?   35 

What  You  Want   168 

Where  to  Sell   46 


Which  Paper  Was  It?   92 

White  Langshan's  Frauds?    Are".   161 

White  Langshan's  Pure  ?   Are  183 

White  Leghorns — 

As  Layers   85 

Knapp  B  os.' (Illus.)   19 

Mr.  Van  Doren's  (Illus.)   161 

Whitewash,  A  Good   171 

Whitewashing,  Made  Easy   44 

White  washer,  The  Famous  102 

White  Wyandottes,  The  Illustration  of 

(Illus  )   116 

Why  Common  Flocks  Do  Not  Improve  63 

Why  Should  It  Be  So  ?   161 

Why  Some  Do  Not  Exhibit   41 

Will  a  Small  Plot  Pay  ?   45 

Will  Enlarge  His  Business   181 

Will  Fo'-r  Hundred  Dollars  Make  It 

Pay  ?   S4 

Will  Grass  Answer  the  Purpose  ?  152 

"  Wimmen  "  and  Chickens   167 

Wind  and  Heat,  The  179 

Winter  Egg  Essentials   131 

Winter  Experience,  A  165 

Wire-Pulling   88 

Wires,  Pulling  the   91 

Women,  Outrageous   121 

Wonderful  Doctor,  A   57 

Worcester  and  the  A.  P.  A.  Meeting   57 

Worms — 

In  Fowls   92 

In  the  Intestines   156 

lnte-tinal   98 

Worth  Trying   78 

Wyandottes,  Golden   6 

Yards — 

Clean  up  the   83 

Mr.  Ulrich's  Poultrv   67 

Muddv  '   112 

The  P'ineland  Poultry  (Illus.)   115 

Yellow  Legs   124 

Yet  The v  Are  Not  Fat   164 

Yolks  Are  Too  Light,  The  

You  Can  Do  It  Too   16 
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